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THIRD    VOLUME    OF    THE    SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  May  23, 1861. 

Mnnms.]    Pubuo    Bills. —  ^    Boundaries    of 

Borghs  Extension  (SootUnd)  Act  Amendment. 

9*  Landed  Property  Improyement  Ao.  (Ireland). 

SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 

LoBB  JOHN  EUSSELL  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  count-out  on  Friday 
last,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  move 
that  the  House  immediately  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  Supply. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 


THE  DOCKYARDS.—RESOLUTION. 

Sib  FREDERIC  SMITH  rose  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Control  and  Management  of  Her 
Majesty's  Naval  Yards ;  and  to  move — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  such  reforms  should 
be  made  in  the  control  and  management  of  the 
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Naval  Yards  as  will  tend  to  promote  greater  effi- 
ciency, and,  consequently,  to  ensure  greater  eco- 
nomy in  those  establishments." 

The  Commission  to  whose  Report  he  desired 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our 
naval  yards;  it  was  composed  of  very  ahle 
men;  it  sat  for  a  considerable  period;  and  it 
examined  no  fewer  than  seventy-two  wit- 
nesses, to  whom  11,299  questions  were  put. 
He  ventured  to  assert  that  there  was  not 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  did  not  admit  that 
the  management  of  our  dockyards  was  in- 
efficient ;  the  evidence  accumulated  proofs 
of  everything  that  was  stated  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  no  harmony  of  action  be- 
tween the  leading  officers  of  the  dockyards. 
The  Controller  of  the  Navy,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  management,  had  no 
control  over  the  Storekeeper;  in  fact, 
between  these  two  officers  there  was 
scarcely  any  communication  which  could 
lead  to  accurate  proceedings.  The  ac- 
counts, though  minute,  were  mystified 
and  irregular,  and,  as  stated  by  some  of 
the  principal  witnesses,  they  were  of  little 
or  no  value  for  any  practical  purpose.  To 
show  the  House  how  true  this  was,  and 
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how  long  the  system  described  had  exist- 
ed, he  would  quote  some  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  ;  among 
others  that  given  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James 
Graham).  The  right  hon.  Baronet  stated 
to  that  Commission  that  so  little  control 
was  there  over  the  appropriation  of  the 
public  money  that,  while  he  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  before  he  was 
First  Lord,  a  large  building  was  erected, 
for  which  no  Vote  was  given  by  the  House, 
and  of  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  House 
was  not  even  informed.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  stated,  moreover,  that  this  state 
of  things  still  continued,  and  that  there 
was  no  check  against  such  an  enormity 
recurring.  There  was  similar  evidence 
given  by  the  Accountant  General  of  the 
Navy,  Sir  Richard  Bromley,  that,  though 
the  House  of  Commons  had  details  of  small 
sums — of  £100,  £200,  £2,000,  and  so  on 
— they  were  not  awara  that  the  Account- 
ant General  had  no  means  of  knowing  whe- 
ther a  ship  cost  £120,000  or  £220,000. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  any  mercantile 
firm.  A  mercantile  firm  would  be  ruined 
if  its  accounts  were  kept  in  that  way. 
There  was  also  this  striking  and  startling 
fact  in  the  evidence  of  the  late  Controller 
of  the  Navy  (Sir  Baldwin  Walker),  that  at 
various  times  after  his  prograoime  had 
been  approved!  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
and  he  had  sent  orders  to  the  dockyard  to 
commence  a  certain  vessel  then  for  the  first 
time.  He  discovered  that  the  materials  for 
the  vessel  he  had  ordered  wt^re  not  in  store ; 
and  he  stated  further,  that  on  several  oc- 
casions, for  want  of  seasoned  timber,  works 
were  stopped,  and  that  on  other  occasions 
unsound  timber  had  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  war.  Now,  this  was 
a  state  of  things  deeply  to  be  regretted 
and  deplored.  He  did  not  know  what 
answer  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord 
Clarence  Paget)  .would  give  to  the  Motion 
before  the  House.  He  might  say  that  the 
evidence  did  not  bear  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners,  or  he 
might  state  that  a  Committee  was  now 
sitting  upstairs  on  tho  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  or  he  might 
assert  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  carry  out  many  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commissioners,  lie 
only  hoped  he  might  hear  this  latter  state- 
ment from  his  noble  Friend  opposite ;  but, 
with  regard  to  tho  examination  by  the 
Committee  upstairs  into  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, this  had  not  much  to  do  with  the 
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question  now  before  the  House.  If  the 
noble  Lord  should  say  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  support  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners,  on  that  point 
he  joined  issue  with  the  noble  Lord.  He 
should  be  very  reluctant  to  bring  forward 
a  blue  book  containing  11,229  questions, 
or  to  quote  much  from  it ;  but  there  were 
a  few  answers  that  he  should  like  to  read 
to  tho  House.  Not  many  Members  had 
time  to  read  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
and  the  Report.  Probably  the  noble  Se- 
cretary of  tho  Admiralty  had  not  been 
able  to  examine  it  minutely.  But  it  was 
a  question  of  such  importance  to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  taxpayers,  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  ought  to  bo  thoroughly 
sifted  and  examined;  and  he  hoped  he 
should  obtain  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  brought  for- 
ward some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  One  change  recommended 
by  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  himself  was  that  there  should 
be  another  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  spe- 
cially charged  with  dockyard  management. 
In  that  he  (Sir  Frederic  Smith)  agreed; 
and  he  regretted  that  this  was  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners,  for  it  would 
solve  one  of  the  great  difficulties  at  pre- 
sent existing,  by  putting  the  Controller  of 
the  Navy  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Storekeeper.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  that  the  Storekeeper  Gene- 
ral should  bo  placed  under  the  Con-, 
troller.  Probably  his  noble  Friend  would 
tell  him  that  the  Controller  would  be 
sorry  to  have  that  responsibility  placed 
upon  him.  He  certainly  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  at  present;  but  he  (Sir  Frederic 
Smith)  thought  the  point  of  so  much 
importance  that  he  doubted  if  the  House 
would  begrudge  one  or  even  two  addi- 
tional Lords  if  such  an  advantage  could 
be  attained.  What  the  House  wanted, 
and  what  the  country  wanted,  was  that 
their  money  should  bo  well  spent,  that 
they  should  know  how  it  was  spent,  and 
that  they  should  get  their  money's  worth 
for  their  money.  But  this  was  not  the 
case  at  present.  For  instance,  take  the 
manner  in  which  contracts  were  made : — 
it  was  done  in  a  very  slovenly  manner. 
For  instance,  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  the 
Warrior,  The  Warrior  was  a  vessel  of  an 
entirely  new  construction.  The  drawings 
were  prepared  by  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  and  by  him  sent  out  to  certain  build- 
ers calling  upon  them  for  tenders.  He  was 
about  to  propose  that  his  neUe  Friend 
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opposite  should  institute  a  system  by  which 
there  should  be  an  estimate  of  all  the  great 
ships  we  construct.  He  trusted  that  his 
noble  Friend  would  not  say  it  was  not 
possible  to  draw  out  these  estimates,  be- 
cause if  he  did  he  fSir  Frederic  Smith) 
would  join  issue  witn  him  on  that  point 
also.  Well,  then,  if  it  were  possible  to 
prepare  such  estimates,  we  ought  to  have 
them.  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  pre- 
paration would  occupy  some  time,  then 
he  said  the  course  taken  with  regard  to 
the  Warrior  was  most  improper.  The 
ship  was  most  difficult  of  construction ; 
everything  about  the  vessel  was  quite  new; 
the  iron  was  of  unusual  dimensions ;  the 
scantlings  were  the  largest  ever  known — 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  work  was  quite 
of  a  new  character.  Well,  how  long  did 
the  House  suppose  the  builders  were 
allowed  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
price  they  would  charge  for  different  por- 
tions of  the  work  ?  A  month  ?  No.  A 
week?  Not  a  week.  Four  clear  days 
only  was  the  time  allowed  for  all  their 
calculations.  One  was  not,  then,  aston- 
ished to  find  that  alteration  after  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  Warrior  with  vastly 
increased  cost  as  the  consequence ;  all  be- 
cause sufficient  time  was  not  allowed  at 
first.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
set  of  men  to  make  in  four  or  five  days,  or, 
in  fact,  in  four  or  five  weeks,  an  accurate 
tender  for  such  works  as  those  of  the 
Warrior.  Some  calculations  must  have 
been  made  also  by  the  Admiralty;  else  how 
could  an  opinion  be  formed  by  the  Con- 
troller with  regard  to  the  prices  of  the 
tenders  ?  The  lowest  tender  was  not  the 
one  accepted.  And  why  was  that  ?  Be- 
cause the  builders  offering  the  lowest  ten- 
der required  sixteen  or  eighteen  months 
for  the  completion  of  the  vessel ;  where- 
as the  tender  which  was  accepted  was 
for  the  work  to  be  completed  in  eleven 
months.  The  lowest  tender  was  thrown 
aside  and  another  accepted  at  50s.  a  ton 
higher,  because  the  contractor  undertook 
the  ship  in  eleven  months,  whereas  the 
contractor  whose  tender  was  the  lowest 
required  eighteen  months.  But  was  the 
Warrior  built  in  eleven  months?  No, 
nor  in  twenty-four.  In  fact,  it  must  have 
been  evident  on  the  slightest  consideration 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  the  Warrior 
being  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  a  pattern 
of  her  class.  Another  blunder  was  in  not 
allowing  the  contractor  to  get  his  iron 
beams  where  he  liked,  but  insisting  on  his 
taking  them  of  the  Butterley  Company. 


Then  take  the  case  of  the  gunboats.  Of  the 
276  gunboats  mentioned  in  the  book  now 
in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  only  27  were 
built  which  did  not  require  alterations. 
And  these  alterations,  of  course,  involved 
increased  cost,  and  the  country  was  the 
loser.  The  most  startling  paragraph  in 
the  Report  was  this : — "We  regret  to  state 
that  in  our  opinion  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  dockyards  is  inefficient,"  and 
this  inefficiency  the  Commissioners  attri- 
bute to  "  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  the  defective  organization  of  the 
subordinate  departments,  and  the  want 
of  clear  and  well-defined  responsibility." 
Now,  after  the  number  of  years  our  dock- 
yards have  been  carried  on,  and  considering 
the  number  of  able  men  who  have  been  at 
their  head,  one  was  astonished  to  hear  such 
a  statement  in  the  Commissioners'  Report. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham)  made  some 
improvements  in  the  dockyards  while  hQ 
held  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, for  which  the  country  was  in- 
debted to  him ;  but,  then,  he  told  us,  in 
his  examination  before  the  Commission, 
that  an  entire  building  had  been  construct- 
ed without  any  authority  whatever.  And 
then  the  Commissioners  went  on  to  say 
that  in  their  opinion  that  inefficiency  was 
caused  by  the  constitution  of  the  iBoard 
of  Admiralty;  and  Sir  Baldwin  Walker 
testified  to  the  want  of  control  over  the 
subordinate  departments.  The  Commis- 
sioners complained  of  the  general  want  of 
control  and  well-defined  responsibility,  and 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker  repeated  this  over 
and  over  again  in  his  evidence.  The 
Report  further  stated  that  there  were  no 
means  of  checking  the  expenditure,  and 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker  and  Sir  Richard 
Bromley  gave  evidence  on  that  point.  Sir 
Baldwin  Walker,  the  late  Controller,  said 
that  during  the  thirteen  years  he  had  held 
that  office  he  had  seen  six  or  seven  changes 
in  the  general  management  of  the  dock- 
yards, each  new  officer  altering  what  had 
been  done  by  his  predecessor.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  it  was  competent 
for  one  member  of  the  Board  to  give  the 
order  for  large  works  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  First  Lord,  and  it  was  com- 
petent for  two  members  of  the  Board  to 
alter  contracts  without  the  authority  of 
the  Board.  Sir  Richard  Bromley  said  he 
had  known  fifteen  First  Lords  pince  1 829, 
and  altogether  as  many  as  ninety-seven 
changes  m  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  It 
really  was,  then,  time  that  some  well- 
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organized  system  was  settlcdi  by  which 
these  unfortunate  changes  should  be  avoid- 
ed. He  thought  there  should  be  a  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  who  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  control  and  management 
of  the  dockyards.  The  dockyards  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  large  manufacturing 
establishment  for  the  building  and  repair- 
ing Her  Majesty's  ships ;  and  the  Minister 
should  have  the  appointment  of  the  Con- 
troller, not  for  his  own  tenure  of  office 
only,  but  during  the  good  conduct,  or 
during  the  life  of  the  person  appointed. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  the 
Controller  General  should  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  Superintendents  of  the  dock- 
yards; but  here  he  diflfered  from  them, 
and  he  thought  these  appointments  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Lord.  The 
suggestion  if  adopted  would  be  likely  to 
saddle  the  country  with  an  unnecessary 
number  of  officers.  The  Report  proceeded 
to  set  out  complaints  which  were  general 
in  the  dockyards  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  stores  were  kept.  Sometimes  tho  com- 
plaint was  that  the  article  required  was 
not  to  bo  found ;  in  others,  the  timber 
was  deficient  and  of  bad  quality,  or  was 
not  supplied  according  to  order.  Sir  Bald- 
win Walker  gave  evidence  on  this  point. 
Then  the  Commissioners  said,  with  regard 
to  the  accounts,  that  ''  the  system  of  ac- 
counts is  elaborate  and  minute,  but  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  its  results  are  not  to  be 
r«lied  on  for  any  practical  purpose.**  The 
accounts  not  trustworthy !  It  was  really  a 
great  pity  that  there  should  be  a  manage- 
ment to  produce  such  resalts.  Then  the 
Commissioners  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Accountant  General  said  he  could,  if  he 
were  permitted,  put  the  accounts  on  a 
better  system,  but  then  he  must  have  an 
increased  number  of  clerks.  Well,  how 
many  had  he  now  ?  Why,  no  less  than 
177.  He  (Sir  Frederic  Smith)  could  not 
imagine  what  he  could  want  with  a  larger 
staff.  He  rather  thought  it  was  the  num- 
ber that  created  the  difficult}',  and  that  if 
100  were  taken  off,  and  the  work  done  with 
the  remaining  77,  it  would  be  better  done. 
Not  that  he  wished  to  discharge  any  of 
the  present  corps ;  but  he  really  thought 
that  as  they  died  off  the  vacant  places 
should  not  be  filled  till  a  great  reduction 
had  been  arrived  at.  Why,  in  the  dif- 
ferent Departments  in  the  Metropolis  there 
was  a  whole  army  of  clerks ;  and  if  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  clerks  alone 
were  armed  with  rifles,  and  sent  to  the 
outskirts  of  London,  they  woidd  form  a 
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respectable  force  for  its  defence.  Alto- 
gether there  were  650  clerks  in  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  to  be  told  that  the  accounts 
could  not  be  efficiently  kept  because  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks  to  do 
the  work,  did  seem  extraordinary.  Tho 
Commissioners  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Accountant  General  had  never  had  the 
control  of  the  Dockyard  accounts  since 
1832.  Kext,  that  the  valuation  of  the 
stores  was  made  in  the  office  of  the  store- 
keeper, but  was  not  checked  in  any  way. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  audit  at  present 
instituted  was  of  no  kind  of  use.  It  was 
an  internal  audit;  and  an  audit  to  be 
effectual  ought  to  be  external.  The  opi- 
nion had  been  repeatedly  expressed  that 
large  retrenchments  might  be  effected  in 
the  present  Dockyard  expenditure,  and  he 
hoped  his  noble  Friend  would  tell  them 
what  improvements  they  were  which  were 
to  be  productive  of  economy ;  for  the 
House  was  entitled  to  have  the  work 
done  at  the  least  possible  cost.  It  was 
not  enough  to  say  that  there  was  no 
peculation.  He  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  that  there  was  none ;  but  unless 
they  could  infuse  into  the  different  Dock- 
yards the  spirit  of  economy  nothing  could 
be  done.  The  inquiry  recently  made 
showed  the  system  to  be  defective  in 
many  points.  One  defect  seemed  to  him 
to  be  that  the  experienced  men  at  the 
head  of  tho  building  department  in  our 
Dockyards  were  not  now  called  upon  to 
make  drawings  and  plans  for  tho  ships 
which  they  constructed,  although  they 
were  quite  competent  to  do  so.  These 
drawings  and  plans  were  now  made  by 
one  man  or  in  one  central  department; 
but  if  the  Dockyard  builders  were  allowed 
to  make  them,  it  would,  he  thought,  pro- 
duce among  them  a  spirit  of  emulation 
and  of  rivalry  which  would  lead  to  ships 
being  not  only  well  built,  but  economi- 
cally built,  and  would  altogether  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results.  At  present 
there  was  no  proper  control  o^er  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  navy.  They  ought  to 
have  an  estimate  of  what  every  ship  was 
expected  to  cost,  together  with  an  account 
of  its  actual  cost,  and  they  ought  to  re- 
quire a  strict  account  of  the  reason  if  the 
actual  exceeded  the  estimated  expense. 
But  there  was  no  man  in  the  House,  and 
scarcely  any  man  out  of  the  House,  who 
could  imagine  how  the  work  was  appor- 
tioned out  to  the  workmen.  He  remem- 
bered that  in  the  year  1825  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  a  department  in 
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the  Tower,  and  Boon  after  his  appoint- 
ment the  clerk  of  the  works  asked  him  to 
come  down  to  the  Tower,  as  ho  could  not 
find  work  for  the  men.  His  answer  was, 
*'  Why  I  thought  the  proper  course  would 
he  he  supply  men  for  the  work,  and  not 
work  for  the  men."  But  he  was  told,  **  Oh, 
no,  that  is  not  the  practice  hero ;  we  first 
engage  a  certain  numher  of  men,  and  then 
our  Business  is  to  find  work  for  them.'' 
He  said  he  would  certainly  alter  that  prac- 
tice, and  he  would  hegin  hy  reducing  the 
men  now  engaged.  Oh,  hut,  he  was  told, 
he  could  not  do  that,  for  the  men  were  all 
Quecnhorough  voters.  That  was  the  sys- 
tem in  1825 ;  he  hoped  there  was  nothing 
of  that  kind  now.  But  he  might  read 
an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  who 
stated  that  one  of  the  buildings  at  Devon- 
port — a  very  useful  one — was  built  with- 
out the  sanction,  he  might  say  without 
the  knowledge,  of  Parliament;  certainly 
they  did  not  know  out  of  what  fund  the 
mocey  was  taken  to  defray  the  cost, 
which  was  tlio  Vote  for  Victualling.  If 
that  was  tho  state  of  things,  it  was 
surely  time  to  make  inquiiy.  Again,  in 
order  to  show  the  want  of  proper  com- 
munication between  the  departments.  Sir 
Baldwin  Walker  stated  that  there  were 
many  things  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
been  informed,  but  which  were  brought 
to  his  knowledge  for  the  first  time  by 
his  reading  them  in  The  Times.  An- 
other point  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  had  very 
strongly  insisted  on  was  the  want  of  the 
necessary  control  over  the  Dockyards.  A 
very  extraordinary  question  was  put  to  the 
builders  in  several  of  the  Dockyards,  as  to 
whether  they  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
make  suggestions  upon  the  designs  of 
vessels  submitted  to  them  from  which  to 
build.  They  one  and  all  answered  that  they 
should  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  for  they 
knew  they  would  bo  told  to  mind  their 
own  business.  He  thought  this  was  not 
a  right  state  of  things ;  for,  however  able 
Mr.  Watts  might  be,  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  having  other  opinions.  He  also 
objected  to  the  present  practice  of  the 
tenders  being  opened  by  the  Controller 
of  the  Navy,  and  throwing  upon  him  the 
responsibility  of  advising  the  Board  which 
tender  should  bo  accepted.  This  was  a 
very  invidious  position  to  place  him  in.  As 
ho  had  before  stated,  in  the  case  of  the 
Warrior,  the  lowest  tender  was  not  taken. 
The  alleged  reason  for  that  was  that  while 
t)ie  contractor  emplo\'ed  undertook  to  con- 


struct the  Warri&r  in  eleven  months,  the 
party  offering  the  lowest  estimate  re- 
quired sixteen  or  eighteen  months.  Now 
he  thought  the  Admiralty  ought  to  have 
made  time  an  element  in  the  contract  it- 
self, so  that  all  builders  might  have  been 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  might 
know  what  they  had  to  expect. 

Ma.  LINDSAY  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

"  To  Icavo  out  from  the  word  '  That*  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  *it 
is  expedient  that  such  reforms  should  be  made  in 
the  control  and  management  of  Her  Majesty's 
Naval  Yards  as  will  tend  to  promote  greater  effi- 
ciency, and  consequently  to  insure  greater  economy 
in  those  establishments/  " — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  admitted 
the  great  importance  of  the  suhject,  hut 
said  that  the  great  difficulty  of  this  ques- 
tion was  to  decide  the  particular  reform 
which  should  be  adopted.  The  question 
had  been  much  discussed  in  Parliament 
for  many  years  past,  and  had  been  con- 
sidered by  various  Commissions  and  Com- 
mittees— there  was  a  con£dcntial  Report 
on  the  Navy  in  1848 ;  there  was  a  Report 
of  a  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance  Estimates ;  and  since  then  there 
had  been  several  Committees  on  the  atatM 
and  managements  of  our  Naval  Ajsenals 
and  Naval  Expenditure — hut  no  pn^Mo: 
system  of  dockyard  accounts  had  yet  beea 
adopted.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  Accountant  General,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  able  Report  just  made,  would 
be  competent  to  introduce  very  efficient 
reforms;  but  having  been  himself  at  the 
head  of  two  dockyards  he  knew  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  and  great  caution 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  entering  on  a 
system  of  accounts  which,  while  it  added 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  establishment, 
might  not  furnish  the  remedy  which  was 
required.  In  1853  a  new  system  of 
manufacturing  account-keeping  was  in- 
troduced into  Her  Majesty's  dockyards, 
which  led  to  the  employment  of  an  in- 
creased number  of  clerks  and  of  course  to 
increased  expense;  but,  as  it  seemed  to 
have  no  reference  to  the  annual  audit,  he 
never  could  see  the  advantage  of  it.  As 
for  naval  expenditure,  that  was  a  matter 
which  we  could  not  shrink  from,  whilst 
not  only  France  but  the  United  States 
are   largely    increasing   their  naval  ex* 
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penditare.  There  had  been  numerous  in- 
stances of  important  aid  in  building  ships 
being  afforded  by  private  yards,  and,  as  an 
Englishman,  he  was  proud  that  the  coun- 
try possessed  firms  which  could  assist  the 
Government  in  cases  of  emergency.  The 
mode  of  keeping  accounts  in  France  was 
inquired  into  about  the  year  1851,  and  in 
consequence  of  those  inquiries  a  better  sys- 
tem was  substituted.  As  to  the  estimate 
for  ships  to  be  built,  ho  thought  the  best 
groundwork  was  to  bo  found  in  the  actual 
cost  of  ships  already  built.  Although  they 
might  lay  down  ships  of  the  same  class 
and  of  the  same  character  in  the  same 
yard,  there  must  be  a  difference  in  their 
cost,  on  account  of  the  varying  cost 
of  materials  and  labour.  The  Warrior 
was  a  great  and  new  experiment,  and  he 
was  not  able  to  express  any  opinion  ns  to 
the  cost,  but  he  hoped  accurate  accounts 
would  be  kept  of  the  cost  of  the  iron  ship 
ordered  to  be  built  at  Chatham,  which 
would  afford  valuable  data  for  future  re- 
ference. He  thought  the  Accountant  Oe- 
neral  was  perfectly  qualified  to  determine 
what  accounts  should  be  furnished,  but 
he  could  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  go 
into  details  to  the  extent  of  returning  to 
the  Admiralty  elaborate  accounts  of  the 
repairs  of  the  innumerable  articles  which 
are  repairable  and  kept  in  store  for  re> 
issue.  Hid  concurred  in  the  importance 
of  keeping  full  and  clear  accounts,  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  minute  details 
though  duly  recorded,  should  be  carried 
forward  when  they  do  not  form  the  basis 
of  annual  audit. 

LoBu  CLAKENCE  PAGET  :  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chatham  for  bringing  the  important 
subject  of  the  control  and  management  of 
Her  Majesty's  dockyards  under  the  notice 
of  the  House.  But  he  has  not  quite  done 
justice  to  me  in  assuming  that  I  am  oppos- 
ed to  the  Heport  of  the  Koyal  Commission. 
I  have  made  no  remark  with  regard  to 
that  Report,  beyond  expressing  my  ap- 
proval of  it  and  my  regret  that  marginal 
references,  by  which  Members  might  more 
easily  refer  to  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  recommendations  of  the  Eeport  are 
founded,  have  been  omitted. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he  had 
made  no  comments  on  the  subject. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET:  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  thought,  rather  assumed  that 
I  was  opposed  to  that  Report.  [Sir  Frk- 
DBBio  Smith  :  No !]  All  I  can  say  is  that, 
so  far  from  it,  the  Admiralty  ai^e  extremely 

Sir  Michael  Sei/mour 


obliged  to  the  Commissioners  for  their 
valuable  and  able  Report,  and  for  the  care- 
ful consideration  which  they  have  given 
to  this  important  subject.  The  Report 
contains  a  number  of  very  important  re- 
commendations; and,  first  of  all,  with  re- 
gard to  the  constitution  of  the  Admiralty. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  now  under  the  consideration  of  a 
Committee  composed  of  the  most  able  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble for  the  Admiralty  at  this  moment  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  department  as  regards  the  control  and 
management  of  the  dockyards,  even  if  they 
deemed  any  necessary.  I  come  now  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission,  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Admiralty  to 
give  effect  to  at  once,  namely,  the  im- 
portant question  of  accounts.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  accounts  of  the  ship-build- 
ing departments  have  not  been  kept  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  I  make  that  state- 
ment without  implying  any  disparagement 
of  the  officers  of  that  department.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  Com- 
missioners for  a  moment  entertained  the 
idea  that  there  had  been  any  mal-practices 
in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Commissioners  was  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  accounts  in 
such  a  form  that  the  Admiralty  and  the 
House  of  Commons  should  know  what  each 
ship  in  the  navy  costs  the  country.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  great  difficulties  in  doing 
so.  If  we  turn  to  the  French  accounts  we 
find  that  they  are  complicated  by  exces- 
sive minuteness  of  detail,  and  that  they 
are  attended  with  the  further  drawback 
that  they  cannot  be  produced  till  two  yeara 
after  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer. 
What  the  Commissioners  desire  is  that  the 
Admiralty  should  be  enabled  annually,  as 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  financial  year  as 
pos9ible,  to  present  to  the  House  an  account 
of  the  cost  of  every  ship  in  Her  Majesty's 
dockyards  during  the  past  year.  With  the 
view  of  carrying  out  the  proposal  of  the 
Commissioners  the  Accountant  General, 
who  well  deserves  the  encomiums  which 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friends  the  Membera 
for  Chatham  and  Devonport  have  passed 
upon  him,  has,  at  the  desire  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  prepared  a  form  of  accounts 
by  double  entry,  and  devised  a  scheme  by 
which  all  the  bookkeeping  and  acounts  of 
the  ship-building  departments  shall  be 
entirely  committed  to  the  charge  of  one 
officer  and  an  assistant  at  Somerset  House. 
These  accounts  will  thus  be  brought  into 
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one  focus  at  the  Admiralty,  and  from  these 
accoants  an  annual  statement  will  be  made 
to  Parliament  of  the  public  expenditure 
for  ship-building.  This  proposal,  which  I 
am  happy  to  say  involves  not  much  ex- 
pense, has  been  submitted  by  the  Admi- 
ralty to  the  Treasury;  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  Treasury  will  agree  to  it,  and 
that  within  a  few  days  this  great  reform 
will  be  commenced.  My  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend,  in  referring  to  the  system  of  con- 
tracts, is  in  error  in  stating  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  inviting  parties  to  make 
tenders  for  Admiralty  contracts,  and  of 
deciding  which  tender  shall  be  accepted, 
rests  upon  the  Controller.  That  is  not  so. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Controller  only  sub- 
mits a  list  of  names  to  the  Board,  from 
which  they  select  those  who  are  to  be  in- 
vited to  compete,  according  to  their  own 
judgment;  and  when  the  tenders  are  sent 
in  it  is  for  the  Board,  and  not  the  Con- 
troller, to  decide  which  shall  be  accepted. 
I  admit  that  there  is  much  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  time-contracts  to  which 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  referred.  In 
the  case  of  the  Warrior  there  were  other 
tenders  which  were  less  than  that  which 
was  accepted ;  but  the  contractors  who  got 
the  order  for  the  vessel  undertook  to  build 
it  within  a  shorter  period  than  any  of  the 
others.  I  can  quite  understand  that  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  under  the  urgent  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  should  deem  it 
advisable  to  accept  a  tender  rather  higher 
than  some  of  the  others,  in  order  to  get 
the  vessel  as  soon  as  possible.  It  has  not 
been  completed  within  the  specified  time ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the 
late  Board,  nor  of  any  department  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  the  contract  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  The  case  of  tho  Warrior  is 
a  very  peculiar  one.  It  is  a  vessel  on 
an  entirely  novel  plan,  and  its  construc- 
tion has  necessarily  been  attended  with 
many  difficulties.  My  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  has  said,  with  a  great  degree  of 
truth,  that  every  consideration  should  be 
given  to  all  the  details  of  such  a  vessel 
before  its  commencement ;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible,  in  dealing  with  a  new  class  of 
vessels,  where  we  have  had  no  experience 
to  guide  us,  to  avoid  changes  in  the  ori- 
ginal plan.  As  I  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, certain  necessary  alterations  were 
ordered  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  Warrior, 
as  to  ports  and  other  details ;  and,  while  I 
cannot  hold  the  contractors  blameless,  I 
must  admit  that  there  were  reasons  for  the 
delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  com- 


pletion of  the  vessel.     It  is  quite  true,  as 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  has  said,  that 
some  of  the  dockyard  officers,  in  their  evi- 
dence  before  the  Commission,   unite    in 
stating  generally  that  any  proposals  which 
they  have  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  for 
improvements  in  shipbuUding  have    not 
been  encouraged.     I  believe  that  the  Ad- 
miralty would  be  wise  to  call  together  the 
master  shipwrights  and  other  officers  of 
the  dockyards,  and  gather  their  opinions 
on  questions  of  difficulty ;  and  I  may  men- 
tion that  some  of  these  officers  have  al- 
ready been  desired  to  submit  plans  to  the 
Admiralty  for  vessels  for  the  defence  of 
tbo  coast.     My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
seems  to  hold  that  what  we  want  is  not 
men  for  the  work,  but  work  for  the  men. 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
that  in  the  dockyards,  so  far  from  our 
having  too  little  work  for  the  men,  tho 
arrears  of  repairs  of  ships  have  accumu- 
lated greatly,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  building  which  has  taken  place  within 
tho  last  few   years.     "We  have  a  very 
large  body    of   men    now    employed   on 
repairs  which  ought  to  have  been  effect- 
ed a  considerable  time  since.     My  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,   in  rcfening  to  tho 
evidence  of  my  right  hon.   Friend   the 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham) 
before  the   Commission,  spoke  as  if  tho 
Admiralty  had  power  to  construct  public 
works  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  Victual- 
ling Yard  at  Dcvonport  was  built  in  a 
great  measure  without  the  control  of  Par- 
liament;   but  times  have  changed   very 
much  since  that  was  done.     The  Admi- 
ralty havo  now  no  power  to  commence 
any  work   without  the   sanction   of  the 
Treasury.   That  is  a  great  check,  to  which 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  did  not  allude, 
and  it  constitutes  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  present  times  and  those  during 
which  the  Admiralty  had  the  power  of 
constructing  works  without  any  control  or 
sanction.     It  is  also  said  that  the  late 
Controller  made  complaints  that  he  had  no 
control  as  to  tho  stock  of  timber  in  tho 
dockyards.     I  believe  that  there  was  some 
justice  in   those  complaints.     There  has 
been  great  inconvenience  experienced,  but 
it  has  arisen  from  this  fact,  that  our  de- 
partments are  separated,  and  that,  whereas 
they  ought  to  be  all  under  one  roof  and  in 
daily  communication  with  each  other,  we 
have  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  at  White- 
hall, while  the  Storekeeper,  an  officer  in- 
timately connected  with  him  in  all  bus- . 
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11668,  is  at   Somerset  House.     Constant 
communication  between  those  officers  has 
ceased  from  the  day  on  which  the  Con- 
troller was  removed  to  Whitehall.     It  is 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  which  I  heartily  concur,  that 
the  departments  should  be  re-united.  The 
Admiralty  is  a  great  war  department,  and 
although  we  may  struggle  on  in  time  of 
peace,  yet  if  war  broke  out  to-morrow  it 
would  be  found  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  its  parts  should  be  brought  under  one 
roof.     This  matter  is  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  be  so  important 
that  we  arc  already  in  communication  with 
the  Treasury  upon  the  subject,  and  I  hope 
that  before  long  a  great  and  beneficial 
change  will  be  made.    The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Admiral  the  Member  for  Bevonport 
(Sir  Michael  Seymour)  thinks  that  the  re- 
commendation of  the    Commission,   that 
there  should  each  year  be  laid  upon  the 
table  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  ships  to  be 
built,  could  not  be  carried  out.     I  diifer 
from  him.     I  believe  that  it  can  be  done ; 
but  it  can  only  be  done  when  you  have  a 
correct  account  of  what  ships  cost ;  there- 
fore, if  I  were  now  to  lay  upon  the  table 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  what  we  propose 
to  do  this  year  it  would  be  only  deceiving 
the  House.     My  noble  Friend  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  has, -in  order  that  we  may 
comply  with    the    general  wish   of   the 
House  that  we  should  give  all  the  in- 
formation which  we  can,  empowered  me 
to  give  a  sort  of  rough  estimate  of  what 
we  are  really  going  to  do,  and  that  esti- 
mate I  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to 
the  Committee  when  we  get  to  Vote  10. 
I  cannot  oppose  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend.     At  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  because  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  Admiralty  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
and  as  I  understand  that  if  it  is  carried 
we  shall  not,  by  the  rules  of  the  House, 
be  able  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply  to- 
night, I  hope  that  he  will  not  press  it. 

Admikal  WALCOTT:  I  see  most  clear- 
ly that  the  gallant  Officer  (Sir  Frederic 
Smith)  who  has  introduced  the  present 
subject  of  discussion  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  has  devoted  a  careful  and  pa- 
tient perusal  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  control  and  management  of  the  Naval 
Yards.  He  has  deduced  several  very  im- 
portant points  for  consideration  on  the  part 
of  Government  with  respect  to  the  future 
administration  of  those  departments.    I 
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have  no  intention  of  following  preceding 
speakera  over  the  same  ground,  or  repeat- 
ing arguments  so  ably  urged ;  I  will  sim- 
ply reiterate  the  fact  that  since  the  year 
1 829  no  less  a  number  than  seventeen  Fint 
Lords,  sixty-seven  naval  and  civilian  Lords, 
and  seventeen  Secretaries  have  held  office 
under  the  uncertain  tenure  which  is  the 
condition  of  membership  of  a  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty? Every  such  change,  the  late 
Controller  of  the  Navy  (Admiral  Sir  Bald- 
win Walker)  conclusively  proved,  had  ne- 
cessitated a  different  arrangement  and  con- 
stant alterations  in  the  Royal  Dockyards. 
One  paragraph  of  that  evidence  I  must 
instance  as  affects  the  supply  of  timber— 

*'  A  short  time  ago  (Sir  Baldwin  Walker  ob- 
senred)  I  discorered  that  at  one  of  the  yards  they 
had  not  got  the  necessary  description  of  timber  to 
proceed  with  the  works  ordered.  I  called  upon 
the  oflBcers  of  that  yard  to  report  why  my  depart* 
ment  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact.  They  referred  me  to  several  letten  on  the 
subject  which  had  been  sent  forward,  but  which  I 
had  not  seen.  I  then  called  for  copies  of  all  letters 
sent  from  the  several  yards  during  the  previous 
twelve  months,  in  which  the  want  of  timber  was 
pointed  out,  when  I  discovered  that  no  less  than 
114  letters  had  been  forwarded,  only  ten  of  which 
had  been  seen  by  my  department.  Under  such 
a  system  how  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  duties 
in  a  8<itisfactory  manner  when  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, who  is  responsible  that  the  works  or- 
dered are  performed,  is  not  made  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  establishment  in  which 
the  most  important  of  these  works  are  esccnted.'* 

Economy,  in  the  fluctuation  of  opinions 
contained  in  the  Report,  upon  the  part  of 
the  highest  authorities  examined,  is,  it 
appears  to  me,  a  simple  impossibility.  To ' 
such  constantly  changing  Boards  we  com- 
mit the  sacred  trust  of  our  navy — the 
very  right  arm  of  our  national  strength — 
with  all  its  manifold  departments  —  the 
manning  of  the  fleet,  the  supervision  of 
dockyards,  the  building,  equipment,  and 
repair  of  vessels,  the  determination  of  the 
best  mode  and  materials  of  construction, 
and  naval  architecture,  the  supply  of  stores, 
the  control  of  expenditure,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  maintenance  of  our  navy  in  a  state 
equal  to  any  emergency,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  security  of  our  commerce, 
the  safety  of  our  shores,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  our  honour  and  freedom  as  a  na- 
tion. This  plain  statement  of  the  mis- 
chievous results  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  irresponsible  constitution 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  fte- 
quent  changes  of  the  Board,  has  a  force  of 
argument  which  no  expressions  of  mine 
could  deepen.  The  evil  is  pressing  as  it 
is  senouS;  and  I  need  not  assure  the  Hqus^ 
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thati  without  party  spirit  or  invidious 
reflection  upon  any  individual,  I  speak 
merely  for  the  welfare  of  a  service  whose 
well-being  is  bound  up  in  that  of  the  em- 
pire itself.  I  will  only  further  observe 
that  a  perusal  of  the  evidence  given  by 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker  before  the  Commis- 
sion has  convinced  me  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  that  that  gallant  officer  should 
have  remained  in  England  to  be  examined 
by  the  Committee  which  is  now  sitting  to 
inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  what  the  Executive 
authority  intended  to  do  with  respect  to 
the  Keport  of  this  Commission  was  some- 
what premature — that  authority  could  not 
have  had  time  to  consider,  still  less  to  act 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Dock- 
yard Commissioners.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  time  sufficient  had  not 
elapsed  to  allow  the  authorities  to  consider, 
and  still  less  to  carry  out,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioners,  though  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  service  was  not  only  able,  but 
most  willing  to  advance  any  measure  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
service.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission had  been  somewhat  strangely  dealt 
with.  It  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  on  the 
11th  of  March,  and  on  the  12th  it  was 
placed  on  the  table  of  that  House ;  so 
that,  without  even  being  read  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  it  was  subjected  to  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  both  in  and  out  of 
doors.  It  was  true  that  on  the  whole 
that  Report  had  been  well  received,  but 
he  thought  the  distinction  had  not  been 
sufficiently  noticed  which  was  drawn  be- 
tween the  cash  and  value  accounts  in  the 
dockyards  —  a  difference,  nevertheless, 
which  was  very  important,  as  affecting 
imputations  cast  on  officers  in  the  dock- 
yards. These  officials  were  charged  with 
keeping  extremely  loose  and  careless  ac- 
counts, and  the  Commissioners,  in  making 
that  charge,  very  much  understated  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  brought  before  them, 
which  clearly  showed  that  the  value  ac- 
counts were  not  [worth  a  farthing.  Per- 
sons out  of  doors  supposed  that  such  a 
state  of  accounts  necessarily  inferred  pur- 
loining the  public  money ;  whereas  the 
cash  transactions  were  altogether  apart 
j&om  the  value  accounts,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners took  care  to  point  out.    And  al- 


though these  value  accounts,  which  pre- 
tended to  apportion  the  expenditure  be- 
tween the  different  offices,  were  thoroughly 
unsound,  the  House  was  not  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  they  were  of 
no  importance  whatever,  as  without  them 
the  House  had  no  means  of  knowing  the 
cost  of  any  ship,  or  of  comparing  one  with 
another.  Mr.  Watts,  the  chief  constructor, 
told  the  Commissioners  that  he  had  looked 
to  these  accounts  for  guidance  as  to  the 
cost  of  ships  for  many  years,  and  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  any  special  inqui- 
ries unless  the  cost  of  two'  particular  ships 
was  found  to  be  very  disproportionate. 
For  his  own  part,  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  Storekeeper  General  had  suffi- 
cient control  over  his  own  storekeepers, 
and  whether  that  department,  consequently, 
did  not  require  scrutiny.  The  storekeepers 
again  stated  that  they  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  duly  quaffed  assistants,  and 
that  they  were  obliged  to  hand  over  the 
figures  to  inexperienced  clerks.  But  it 
was  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the  at- 
tempts at  partial  amelioration  had  resulted 
in  leaving  things  worse  than  they  were  at 
the  beginning,  while  Boards  very  often  did 
not  follow  out  their  own  schemes  for  im- 
provement. The  effect  of  the  change  by 
which  an  accountant  was  sent  to  each  yard 
was  to  take  away  the  check  which  pre-* 
viously  existed  on  the  storekeepers'  notes ; 
and  at  Woolwich  lately  a  good  many  errors 
had  been  detected  by  recurring  to  the  old 
system.  He  hoped  the  distinguished  Ac- 
countant General,  Sir  Richard  Bromley, 
would  do  something  towards  ameliorating 
the  present  system  of  accounts,  and  that 
the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment would  succeed  in  restoring  a  greater 
degree  of  harmony  between  the  principal 
officers.  The  Controller,  Storekeeper,  and 
Accountant  General  were  all  pulling  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  the  jealousy  between  them 
was  carried  to  a  pitch  little  short  of  absur- 
dity. A  Board,  as  -a  Board,  he  had  always 
thought  a  bad  governing  body  where  manu- 
factures on  an  enormous  scale  were  car- 
ried on,  requiring  the  fi.rm  hand  and  sound 
head  of  a  single  responsible  person ;  but, 
assuming  a  Board  of  soma  kind  to  be  a 
necessity  in  connection  with  the  Admiralty, 
the  noble  Duke,  with  the  assistance  of  lus 
colleagues,  might  do  much,  he  thought,  to 
set  matters  on  a  better  footing.  The  pre- 
vailing impression  with  regard  to  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  accounts  of  the 
department  had  been  produced  in  a  grea  t 
degree  by  the  evidence  of  the  Accountan 
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General,  and  he  therefore  trusted  that  gen- 
tleman maintained  the  same  unhesitating 
language  elsewhere.  Parliament  had  voted, 
within  the  last  eleven  years,  £42.000,000 
for  ships  and  services ;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  a  great  desire  should 
exist  in  the  public  mind  that  a  better  sys- 
tem of  accounting  for  that  money  should 
be  devised.  The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  had  truly  stated  that  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  nothing  in  any 
way  bearing  the  semblance  of  malpractice 
had  transpired ;  had  anything  of  the  kind 
oome  to  light,  from  the  determined  spirit 
with  which  the  Commission  was  entered 
upon,  it  would  certainly  have  been  clearly 
and  distinctly  reported. 

Sib  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  press  his  Motion,  which 
he  accordingly  begged  leave  to  withdraw. 

Mb.  DALGLISH  said,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  information  given  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  excesslTcly  meagre.  He 
had  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  Government 
were  precluded  from  doing  anything  by 
the  fact  that  a  Committee  on  this  subject 
was  sitting  upstairs.  The  public  thought 
that  the  Admiralty  was  in  a  bad  state,  and 
no  half  measure  would  do.  The  gallant 
Admiral  the  Member  for  Devonport  (Sir 
Michael  Seymour)  seemed  to  thinly  that, 
provided  our  ships  were  well  built,  the 
dockyard  accounts  were  of  trifling  im- 
portance. He  concurred  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  that  our  ships 
ought  to  be  well  built,  but  he  also  held 
that  the  accounts  were  of  vast  importance. 
What  the  country  required  was  that  our 
ships  should  be  built  of  the  very  best 
materials  and  in  the  best  manner;  and 
what  the  House  of  Commons  was  bound 
to  do  was  to  see  that  economy  should 
be  enforced  in  the  dockyards.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir 
Henry  "Willoughby)  had  expressed  consi- 
derable confidence  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. He  (Mr.  Dalglish)  had  no  doubt 
that  the  noble  Duke  was  a  very  able  ad- 
ministrator, but  he  should  bo  glad  if  any 
one  would  point  out  in  what  respect  the 
Admiralty  had  been  improved  within  the 
last  two  years — if  any  one  would  point  out 
one  step  that  had  been  taken  to  improve  it 
since  the  time  when  it  was  under  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Droitwich. 
What  improvements  had  been  made  in 
the  Department  since  those  for  which  we 
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were  indebted  to  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle?  It  had  undergone  no 
change  for  the  better  during  the  last  two 
years,  nor  did  he  believe  it  would  during 
the  next  two.  The  Admiralty  was  now 
extensively  engaged  in  manufactaring. 
They  would  soon  be  manufacturing  their 
own  steam  engines.  The  reason  given  for 
this  was  that  such  a  system  provided  a 
check  against  overcharge  by  contractors. 
But  it  failed  in  supplying  any  correct 
standard  of  the  charges  in  consequence  of 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  accounts, 
which  were  kept  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way  that  ever  accounts  had  been  kept.  It 
had  been  stated  that  everything  manufac- 
tured in  the  Royal  dockyards  cost  50  per 
cent  more  than  if  manufactured  by  con- 
tract. What  was  the  system  adopted  in 
the  French  navy?  They  manufactured 
almost  no  article  in  the  dockyards  which 
they  could  get  from  private  manufac- 
turers which  they  could  contract  for.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty had  assured  the  House  that  no 
department  of  the  Government  was  to 
blame  for  the  length  of  time  which  the 
Warrior  had  been  under  construction. 
He  did  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case 
himself,  but  he  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  after  the  Warrior  was  contract- 
ed for  the  changes  in  respect  to  details 
were  incessant,  and  that  to  those  changes 
the  delay  might  almost  entirely  be  attri- 
buted. He  found,  for  instance,  that  the 
weight  of  the  screw  had  been  altered  from 
24  to  42  tons,  and  that  was  a  change 
which  necessarily  involved  a  very  great 
loss  of  time.  The  plan  of  the  ship  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Watts,  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  best  that  could 
have  been  adopted;  but  not  one  of  the 
great  shipbuilders  who  had  furnished  de- 
signs was  asked  a  single  question  with 
regard  to  the  plans  which  they  had  de- 
signed. With  respect  to  the  question  of 
tenders  generally,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  system  had  been  very  much  improved. 
He  believed  that  the  most  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  that  improvement  had 
been  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Droitwich,  and  he  had  no  he- 
sitation in  sa3ring  that  the  country  wai 
very  much  indebted  to  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  should  like  to  have  seen 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty carry  out  his  views  of  reform.  He 
could  not  suppose  that  it  was  owing  to 
any  lukewarmness  on  the  noble  Lcnrd's 
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part  that  he  had  not  done  sa  He  be- 
lieved it  was  out  of  his  power,  and  that 
the  noble  Lord,  to  whom  that  House 
looked  for  everything  in  connection  with 
naval  reform,  had  no  more  power  than  a 
mere  clerk. 

Captain  JERYIS  thought  some  further 
and  clearer  explanation  was  required  from 
the  Government  with  reference  to  this 
subject.  The  House  had  clearly  before  it 
this  fact,  that  for  some  years  peat  millions 
of  the  public  money  had  been  voted  to  be 
expended  in  these  dockyards,  and  that 
money  could  not  now  bo  accounted  for  in 
any  way.  Such  was  tlie  explanation 
given  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  noble  Lord  admitted 
that  the  Report  of  the  Commission  was  per- 
fectly correct,  and  the  only  excuse  he 
could  give  was,  that  he  was  satisfied  there 
had  been  no  embezzlement  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  officials  connected  with  the 
dockyards.  But  that  was  not  a  reason 
which  ought  to  induce  that  House  to  vote 
any  further  supplies  of  money  on  account 
of  these  dockyards,  until  they  had  received 
an  assurance  from  the  Government  that 
there  should  be  immediately  instituted  a 
proper  superintendence  with  regard  to 
these  moneys.  In  order  to  show  the  enor- 
mous disproportion  between  the  cost  of 
superintendence  in  these  dockyards  and 
that  of  other  Government  establishments, 
he  would  compare  in  this  respect  two  of 
the  prominent  dockyards  with  two  of 
the  principal  faotories  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Office.  If  they  took  the  dock- 
yard at  Woolwich  they  found  that  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  was  1,821, 
while  the  number  employed  in  the  Royal 
Laboratory  was  3,827.  The  expenditure 
on  account  of  wages  in  the  dockyard  was 
£109,000,  and  in  the  Royal  Laboratory 
£155,000.  The  cost  of  superintendence 
in  the  dockyard  was  £18,517,  and  in  the 
Royal  Laboratory  £10,681.  The  number 
of  clerks  provided  to  furnish  these  accounts 
was  twenty-three  in  the  dockyard,  and  in 
the  laboratory  only  nine.  Therefore,  there 
had  been  no  stint  whatever  in  providing 
clerks  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
accounts.  In  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth 
there  were  3,303  workmen  employed,  and 
the  cost  of  wages  was  £206,000.  In  the 
gun  factory  in  the  Woolwich  Arsenal 
3,775  were  employed,  and  the  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  wages  was  £196,000. 
The  cost  of  superintendence  in  the  dock- 
yard was  £24^201,  as  against  £7,802  the 
ooet  of  superintendence  in  the  gun  factory. 


He  could  not  understand  why  they  should 
wait  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  that 
was  sitting  up  stairs  before  they  made 
any  change  in  the  present  system  of  dock- 
yard management.  He  trusted  the  Ad- 
miralty would  take  the  matter  in  hand  at 
once,  and  effect  a  change  of  system.  A 
Committee  of  that  House  had  recommend- 
ed that  an  Artillery  officer  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  manufactures  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  Army :  and  why 
should  an  Admiral  of  high  standing  not  be 
placed  in  charge  of  these  Naval  Dock- 
yards, and  held  responsible  to  the  Admi- 
ralty for  all  that  was  done  in  them  ? 

Mb.  WHITBREAD  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  (Captain  Jervis)  was 
under  a  misapprehension  with  regard  to 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  He  did 
not  say  that  he  could  not  tell  in  what  way 
the  monies  voted  by  Parliament  had  been 
expended;  what  he  stated  was  that  the 
value  accounts,  not  the  cash  accounts,  had 
been  so  kept  that  it  was  impossible  to  state 
definitely  how  much  was  charged  to  one 
ship  and  how  much  to  another.  Neither 
did  his  noble  Friend  say  that  before  any 
steps  were  taken  in  the  system  of  keeping 
accounts  it  would  bo  necessary  to  wait  for 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  sitting  up 
stairs.  On  the  contrary,  he  distinctly 
stated  that  active  measures  would  be  taken 
for  introducing  a  system  of  book-keeping 
by  double  entry.  But  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  opposite  was  very  much 
mistaken  if  he  thought  that  was  a  simple 
and  easy  process  that  could  be  effected  with- 
out much  labour.  He  (Mr.  Whitbread)  did 
not  believe  it  was  possible  to  institute  a 
fair  comparison  between  the  cost  of  super- 
intendence for  dockyards,  and  that  for 
those  establishments  under  the  War  Office, 
because  the  establishments  were  so  essen^ 
tially  different  in  their  character.  The 
heads  of  expenditure  in  the  dockyards 
must  be  very  much  more  in  number,  and 
he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  su- 
perintendence was  at  all  in  excess  of  what 
it  ought  to  be.  With  respect  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Dalglish),  that  the  noble  Duke  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty  had  made  no 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  that 
department  since  his  accession  to  office,  he 
would  remind  his  hon.  Friend  that  the 
noble  Duke  had  made  important  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  Controller  of  Uie 
Navy— changes  which  had  been  since 
found  to  be  beneficial  to  the  service. 
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Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  he  was  surprised 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Chatham  (Sir  Frederic  Smith)  should 
have  been  so  easily  persuaded  to  with- 
draw his  Motion,  for  he  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  Report  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  had  been  more 
freely  discussed  out  of  doors  than  any  other 
Beport  presented  to  the  House  since  he 
had  a  seat  in  it,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  con- 
tained very  grave  charges  against  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  Board  of  Admindty. 
Ho  was  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  given 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, for  though  the  Report  stated  that 
there  had  been  in  eight  months,*  at  one 
dockyard,  no  less  than  8,000  errors  dis- 
covered in  the  accounts,  tho  noble  Lord 
had  not  taken  any  notice  of  this  grave 
charge,  or  stated  whether  the  Report  was 
correct  or  not.  No  less  than  £4,000  had 
been  omitted  to  be  charged  for  wages,  and 
£1,200  liad  been  charged  twice  over; 
while  the  sum  of  £5,210,  expenses  in- 
curred for  boilers,  had  not  been  charged 
against  the  ships  to  which  they  had  been 
supplied.  Ho  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  these  statements,  which  appeared 
in  the  Report,  were  true  or  not ;  more  es- 
pecially as  the  evidence  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners was  chiefly  given  by  witnesses 
from  the  Admiralty.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  said  the  Admiralty  were 
going  to  adopt  another  system  of  accounts, 
and  he  (Mr.  Lindsay)  was  glad  to  hear  it ; 
but  it  was  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  tell 
the  House  that  a  system  of  double  entry 
was  about  to  be  instituted;  for  if  the  dock- 
yards wore  inefficiently  superintended  a 
new  mode  of  keeping  accounts  would  not 
enable  the  Admiralty  to^build  ships  at  less 
cost  than  before,  and  tho  House  ought  to 
know  in  what  respect  they  were  to  be  made 
efficient,  and  who  was  to  be  responsible. 
The  Commissioners  said  they  were  not 
able  to  ascertain  tho  cost  price  of  any  one 
article.  Now  ho  (Mr.  Lindsay)  thought 
they  ought  to  know  tho  cost  of  every  arti- 
cle, and  with  a  proper  system  of  accounts 
and  responsible  superintendance  they  would 
know  the  cost  of  every  article.  Both  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  Henry  Willoughby)  had  said  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  there  had  been 
any  malpractices ;  and  he  (Mr.  Lindsay) 
would  not  say  there  had  been  any;  but 
they  could  not  say  there  had  not  been 
malpractices  when  they  found  that  certain 
sums  had  been  charged  twice  for  wages, 
and  that  other  sums  had  been  omitted  to 
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be  charged  altogether.  In  short,  the  ao» 
counts  were  kept  iit  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  there  had 
or  had  not  been  malpractices.  He  should 
like  to  know  whether  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  average  cost  of  the  vessels  built  at 
Pembroke  during  the  ten  years  1848-59 
was  £83  3«.  5d,  per  ton  for  the  bare  hulls? 
If  it  was,  then  the  cost  was  at  least  £13 
per  ton  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 
He  found  that  the  number  of  vessels  built 
in  those  ten  years  was  44,  of  which  II 
were  from  230  to  420  tons  register,  11 
from  500  to  800  tons,  5  from  1,000  to 
1,200,  10  from  2,000  to  2,500,  and  only 
7  of  the  largest  class,  from  3,000  to  3,700 
tons.  Now,  he  considered  that  vessels  of 
the  smallest  class  could  have  been  built  in 
private  yards  in  every  respect  equal  to 
those  of  the  Government  at  £10  per  ton; 
and  those  of  the  next  class  might  have  been 
built  equally  good  for  £12  per  ton.  Taking 
the  price  of  the  smallest  craft,  however,  at 
£20,  the  next  at  £22,  the  next  at  £34, 
and  the  next  at  £26,  the  real  cost  of  the 
seven  largest  vessels  would  have  been  no 
less  than  £49  per  ton.  He  had  often 
stated  in  the  House  and  he  would  now 
repeat  it,  that  with  a  perfectly  organized 
system  at  the  Admiralty,  and  a  proper 
S3'8tem  of  accounts,  tho  countiy  would  re- 
ceive as  much  for  £8,000,000  as  they  now 
did  for  £10,000,000— or  in  other  words, 
he  conscientiously  believed  that  £2, 000,000 
could  bo  saved  by  the  adoption  of  a  better 
system.  Ho  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Admiralty  were  about  to  invite  sugges- 
tions from  master  shipwrights  and  other 
competent  persons  when  they  determined 
upon  laying  down  vessels  of  a  largo  sise. 
He  thought  the  Admiralty  might  with 
propriety  go  a  step  further.  Our  new  ships, 
built  after  the  Warrior,  would,  he  believed, 
cost  from  £350,000  to  £400,000  each  be- 
fore they  were  finished.  If  it  were  im- 
portant to  invite  designs  from  all  quarters 
for  our  public  buildings,  why  should  we  not 
invite  the  science  of  tho  age  to  give  us  the 
best  models  of  new  ships  before  we  embark- 
ed on  such  a  vast  expenditure  for  naval 
architecture?  A  handsome  premium  should 
be  ofiered  to  induce  naval  architects  to 
compete.  Considering  the  value  of  obtain- 
ing the  best  form  and  lines  for  new  iron 
ships,  a  premium  of  £5,000  would  not  be 
too  much  for  the  best  model;  and  he  would 
not  debar  the  servants  of  the  Qovemment 
from  competing.  It  might  be  doubted 
whether  the  right  form  for  iron-plated 
ships  had  yet  been  obtained.   In  the  naval 
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intelligence  of  the  leading  journal  of  the 
9th  of  May  it  was  stated  that  the  Warrtor, 
although  lying  in  the  still  water  of  the 
Victoria  Dock,  showed  unmistakeable  in- 
dications of  being  top  heavy  in  her  present 
trim.  He  was  talking  the  other  day  with 
a  gentleman  from  the  Southern  States  of. 
America,  who  accounted  for  the  bloodless 
operations  at  Fort  Sumter  by  the  fact  that 
the  fort  and  a  battery  in  the  harbour  were 
lined  with  case  iron  ot  about  2  inches  in 
thickness,  placed  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
shot  glanced  off  without  doing  any  mischief. 
It  was  worthy  of  consideration,  therefore, 
whether  the  sides  of  our  new  iron  ships 
could  not  be  built  of  a  form  so  that  shot 
might  glance  from  the  armour  sides  either 
into  the  air  or  the  water.  At  all  events,  a 
great  advantage  would  result  from  throw- 
ing open  the  question  of  form  to  the  com- 
petition of  naval  architects  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  it  would  be  well  to  make 
experiments  upon  iron  plates  at  different 
angles,  and  see  the  effect  of  shot  upon 
them. 

SiK  JOHN  PAKINGTON  thought  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  present  discussion  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  in  Committee 
upon  the  particular  Votes ;  but  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Mr.  Lindsay),  some  of  whose  ob- 
servations were  rather  hard  both  on  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  and  on  pre- 
ceding Boards,  he  could  not  allow  the  con- 
versation to  close  without  saying  a  few 
^ords.  He  concurred  with  the  hoo. 
Member  that  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  the  matter  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Chatham 
had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House ;  and,  undoubtedly,  no  Report  late- 
ly presented  had  attracted  more  attention 
out  of  doors  than  this  had  done ;  but  he 
could  not  think  that  the  criticisms  passed 
upon  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  were  quite  just,  or  that  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  was  open  to 
the  charge  of  not  having  met  the  inquiry 
in  a  fSdr  spirit.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  had  gone  more  into  details  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Eeport  than  was 
necessary,  and  had  said  much  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  Gentleman  so  competent  to 
judge  in  matters  of  this  kind,  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  considerable  dissatisfaction, 
if  not  alarm,  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
extravagance  in  the  dockyards.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  that  the  cost  of  building 
men  of  war  in  the  dockyard  at  Pembroke 
was  £33  per  ton,  while  they  ought  to  have 


been  built  for  £20  per  ton.  He  did  not 
know  upon  what  authority  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman rested  that  opinion;  or  whether 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  referring  to  the 
cost  of  the  mercantile  marine. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  explained  that  what  he 
had  intended  to  convey  was  that,  taking 
vessels  of  several  sizes,  the  larger  sizes 
cost  £49  instead  of  £33  per  ton ;  but  that 
the  average  price  of  all  the  ships  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  to  which  he  referred  was  £33 
per  ton,  whereas  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
more  than  £20. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  still  left  the  House  uninformed 
of  the  basis  upon  which  his  calculations 
proceeded.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
comparing  these  vessels  with  those  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  the  comparison  was 
not  a  fair  one ;  and  if  he  professed  to  g^ve 
the  average  cost,  he  must  recollect  that 
the  average  cost  would  be  taken  on  vessels 
of  different  sizes.  They  might  have  a 
frigate  of  3,000  tons,  as  well  as  a  three- 
decker  of  3,000  tons,  but  no  one  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  would  suppose  that 
the  one  vessel  could  be  built  at  the  same 
cost  as  the  other.  A  different  rate  of  man 
of  war  involved  an  additional  number  of 
decks,  and  the  number  of  decks  was  not 
included  in  the  tonnage.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  there 
were  some  startling  facts  in  the  Report, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Gentle- 
men attached  to  the  Commission  had  dis- 
charged their  duty  in  a  manner  to  deserve 
the  best  thanks  of  the  public.  He  agreed 
that  that  Eeport,  as  it  stood  before  the 
public,  imposed  a  serious  responsibility  on 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  way  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  had 
met  these  statements  was  such  as  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  re- 
quired ?  He  did  not  see  how  the  Admi- 
ndty  could  have  met  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Priend  in  a  fairer  or  more 
complete  manner  than  they  had  done.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Report  involved  two 
points  —  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  as  regarded  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  the  dockyards,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  dockyard  ac- 
counts were  kept.  Upon  the  first  point  it 
was  a  very  fair  answer  to  say  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was 
under  the  consideration  of  a  Committee  up 
stairs.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Dalglish)  im- 
pugn the  constitution  of  that  Committee 
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on  the  ground  that  there  were  too  many 
persons  on  it  that  were  now,  or  had  for- 
merly heen  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.     Whenever  the  Report  of  that 
Committee  camo  before  them  ho  hoped  it 
would  be  shown  that  the  Committee  were 
entitled  to   the   confidence  both  of   the 
House  and  the  country.     His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Eveshiam  (Sir  Henry  Wil- 
loughby)  said  it  was  a  matter  for  question 
whether  this  great  public  department  of 
the  Admiralty  could  be  best  managed  by  a 
Board,  and  he  (Sir  John  Pakington)  had 
ventured  on  former  occasions  to  intimate 
the  same  doubt.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay)  had  stated  that 
this  Report  proved  that  there  was  a  want 
of  adequate  official  control  in  the  dock- 
yards, and  he  (Sir  John  Pakiogton)  very 
much  shared  in  that  opinion.     The  hon. 
Member  also  said  that  there  was  a  want 
of  adequate  responsibility,  and  he  (Sir  John 
Pakington  also  shared  that  opinion.   But  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Harwich   (Captain    Jervis), 
when  he  said  this  was  a  most  simple  and 
easy  matter,  and  that  nothing  would  be 
more  easy  than  for  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
to  appoint  an  Admiral  to  superintend  the 
dockyards.     If  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer 
were  a  Member  of  the  Select  Committee 
ho  would  soon  discover  that  this  was  a 
matter  not  so  easily  disposed   of.     This 
was  a  most  complicated  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, and  required  most  anxious  and  dis- 
passionate  consideration   on   the   part  of 
those  to  whom  this  duty  had  been  dele- 
gated.    He  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  the   Government  would  have  done 
well  if  they  had  taken  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  had  decided  to  in- 
vestigate the  administration  of  the  navy 
themselves.  While  he  held  that  opinion,  on 
the  other  hand  he  thought  it  would  be  in- 
judicious in  the  Government,  after  referring 
the  question  to  a  Committee  upstairs,  to  un- 
dertake suddenly  to  reconstruct  the  naval 
department.    With  regard  to  the  other  part 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  relat- 
ing to  the  accounts,  it  was  to  be  inferred, 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  that  the 
Government  were  directing  their  attention 
to  the  important  matter,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  hon.  Members  for  Glasgow  and 
Sunderland  would  admit  that  that  difficult 
and  complicated  subject  could  not  be  in 
more  competent  hands  than  those  of  Sir 
Richard  Bromley,  the  Accountant  General 
at  the  Admiralty.    The  House  had  heard, 
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likewise,  that  the  Duke  of  Someraet  was 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the 
substance  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  effecting  those  improve- 
ments in  the  accounts  which  the  Report 
proved  to  be  so  necessary.  Ho  should  have 
thought  the  Admiralty  to  be  guilty  of  a 
neglect  of  duty  if  it  had  postponed  for  one 
day  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  the 
consideration  of  the  evils  which  had  crept 
into  the  dockyard  accounts ;  but,  after  the 
assurance  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  knowing 
how  competent  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was 
to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  his  department, 
ho  was  bound  to  believe  that  the  Ad- 
miralty was  doing  all  in  its  power  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  accurate  system  of 
accounts. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY.- QUESTION. 
Mb.  DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  information  has  been  re- 
ceived that  the  Austrian  Government  are 
removing  the  troops  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Modena  from  the  territory  of  Venetia ;  and 
also,  whether  that  Government  are  trans- 
ferring troops  from  Mantua,  and  other 
fortresses  in  Venetia,  to  Hungary,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  collection  of  taxes  in  the 
latter  country?  In  bringing  the  subjeet 
before  the  House  he  reminded  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  relative  position  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  to  recognise 
the  constitution  which  had  been  promul- 
gated by  Austria,  and  that  they  claimed 
their  ancient  rights.  If  the  conduct  of 
Austria  should  prove  to  be  harsh  towards 
the  Hungarian  people,  it  would  drive  them 
to  the  verge  of  war.  The  constitution  of 
Hungary  was  of  as  great  antiquity  as  our 
own,  and  the  people  of  that  country  now 
demanded  their  rights.  That  demand  was 
not  made  by  the  extreme  democratic  party 
but  by  the  moderate  party.  He  had  vi- 
sited these  countries,  and  knew  the  feelings 
of  the  Hungarians.  If  Kossuth  should  go 
into  the  Carpathian  mountains,  he  could 
bring  about  such  scenes  as  were  enacted  in 
1848,  for  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
him  was  very  strong.  Our  policy  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  strict  impartiality,  and  it 
was  to  be  hopel  that  some  constitutional 
mode  would  be  found  of  settling  the  pre- 
sent difficulties.  He  should  be  glad  if  the 
noble  Lord  would  reply  to  his  Question. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:   In  reply  to 
the  Question  which  has  been  asked  by  flie 
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hon.  Member,  I  have  only  to  say  no  in- 
formation has  been  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the 
troops  of  the  late  Duke  of  Modena  from 
the  territory  of  Yenetia,  or  that  the  Aus- 
trian Government  are  transferring  troops 
from  Mantua  and  other  fortresses  in  Ye- 
netia to  Hungary,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting taxes  in  that  country.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  at  all  called  upon — nor  do  I 
think  it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of 
the  House  that  I  should  enter  upon  the 
question  of  Hungary.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  have  misun- 
derstood what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion 
on  this  subject.  I  gave  no  opinion  in  fa- 
Tour  of  Austria  as  against  Hungary;  I 
only  expressed  the  wish  that  Hungary 
may  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  ac- 
cording to  her  ancient  constitution,  and 
that  the  enjoyment  of  those  liberties  may 
be  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  dynasty.  I  gave  no  other  opinion 
than  that :  but  the  hon.  (Gentleman  seems 
to  think  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
decided  upon  taking  a  course  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  Hungary ;  but  I  am  far  fVom 
thinking  that  such  is  the  case.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  doubt  the  decision  which  the 
Austrian  Government  has  arrived  at,  nor 
can  I,  of  course,  say  what  policy  it  is  in- 
tended to  pursue. 

THE  OUTRAGE  ON  CAPTAIN  MAC- 
DONAIJ>.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  YINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
If  there  has  been  any  communication  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Prussian  Go- 
Temments,  subsequent  to  the  4th  day  of 
March  last,  with  respect  to  the  case  of 
Captain  Macdonald,  who  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  at  Bonn ;  and,  if  so,  is  there 
any  objection  to  the  production  of  such 
Communications  ?  He  could  only  repeat 
his  conviction  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment were  right  in  this  affair,  and  that 
the  authorities  of  this  country  were  wrong. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  and  the  tone  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  connection 
with  it,  had  much  rankled  in  the  minds  of 
the  Prussian  Government  and  people. 

YiscouKT  PALMERSTON:  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  my  hon.  Friend  I  have 
to  state  that  since  the  Correspondence  was 
laid  before  Parliament  a  despatch  has  been 
communicated  to  the  British  Government, 
written  by  Baron  Schleinitz  to  Count  Bern- 
ftorff^  the  Prutaian  Minister  in  this  coun- 


try. An  answer  to  that  despatch  is  now 
on  its  way  to  Berlin,  and  when  we  know 
that  that  answer  has  been  received  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  its  production. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

The  following  Yole  was  agreed  <o:— 
£7,225,500,  to  pay  off  and  discharge  Sx* 
chequer  bills. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £S,840,477,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  dofray  the  EzpenM 
ot  Nafal  Stores  for  the  Building,  Repair,  and 
Oatat  of  the  Fleet,  the  Purchase  of  Steam  Ma« 
chinery,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  there- 
with, which  will  como  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  dlst  day  of  March,  1861 

Mr.  LINDSAY  mored  that  the  first 
item — £949.371  for  timber — should  be  re- 
duced by  £300,000.  The  sum  voted  last 
jear,  he  said,  was  -  £722,758,  and  for  a 
lo.ig  series  of  jears  prior  to  1859  the  ave* 
rage  amount  did  not  exceed  £350,000. 
That  was  a  time,  moreover,  when  we  built 
nothing  but  wooden  ships.  In  1859,  when 
it  was  found  necessnrj  to  reconstruct  the 
navy,  the  sum  asked  for  was  £450,000, 
and  the  amount  actually  expended  was 
about  £600,000.  Our  wooden  fleet  was 
now  considerably  larger  than  all  the  navies 
of  the  world  combined,  and  it  hnd  been 
resolved  that  no  more  wooden  linc-of-battle 
ships  should  be  built.  Why,  then,  should 
Parliament  be  asked  to  vote  the  enormous 
sum  of  nearly  £1,000,000  for  timber?  He 
hoped  it  would  not  be  said  that  the  timber 
had  already  been  contracted  for;  because, 
if  the  Government  had  really  ordered  tha 
timber  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction 
of  Parliament,  they  had  interfered  with 
the  most  important  privilege  which  the 
House  of  Commons  possessed — that  of  con* 
trolling  the  public  expenditure.  But  he 
might  be  told  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  large  stock  of  timber  on  hand.  In  1859 
the  stock  on  hand  amounted  to  64.000 
loads,  and  the  sum  which  he  was  willing 
to  vote  would  enable  the  Government  to 
purchase  a  much  greater  quantity,  and  thus 
have  a  larger  stock  than  on  any  previous 
year,  even  though  tliey  had  not  a  single 
load  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  thought  this 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  Votes  thai 
bad  been  submitted  to  Parliament  for  many 
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years.  He  had  himself  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  moTe  that  the  Vote  bo  reduced 
by  £285»000,  in  order  to  equalize  the  sum 
with  that  voted  by  the  IIouso  last  year ; 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  for  the  con- 
Tenience  of  the  Committee  that  he  should 
merge  his  Amendment  in  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland,  which  he,  there- 
fore, cordially  seconded.  As  this  would 
probably  be  the  last  opportunity  they 
should  hare  of  discussing  the  Naval  Esti- 
mates, he  thought  it  necessary,  before 
speaking  to  the  particular  Vote  under 
consideration,  considering  the  immoderate 
demands  now  made  on  the  public  purse, 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  position  in  which 
we  stood.  The  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  this  Session  showed  that,  so 
far  from  our  fleet  being  insufficient,  the 
maritime  superiority  of  this  country  never 
was  so  undoubted  or  so  overwhelming  as 
at  the  present  moment.  It  -  had  been 
shown  that  we  possessed  moro  steam  line- 
of-battle  ships  and  more  sailing  vessels 
than  all  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  put 
together.  Of  men  and  boys  serving  in  the 
Boyal  Navy  we  had  more  than  there  were 
in  the  whole  mercantile  marine  of  France. 
The  merchant  ships  of  England  were  in- 
creasing in  every  sea,  while  the  mercantile 
marine  of  France  was  steadily  falling  off 
at  the  rate  of  about  20,000  tons  annually. 
After  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place 
in  that  House,  hon.  Members  must  have 
read  with  surprise  the  remarks  in  the 
French  Senate,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  our  neighbours  had  begun  to  be  seri- 
ously alarmed  lest  they  should  not  be  able 
to  find  men  for  the  Imperial  Navy.  The 
boasted  maritime  inscription  of  France  was 
every  year  more  and  more  felt  as  a  hard- 
ship and  oppression;  its  effect  was  to  deter 
men  from  engaging  in  seafaring  pursuits; 
it  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  the 
maritime  power  of  that  country.  Witnesses 
who  hod  been  examined  before  the  Royal 
Commissioners  asserted  that  a  general 
ignorance  and  misapprehension  prevailed 
in  this  country  respecting  the  great  naval 
preparations  going  on  in  France.  He  had 
formerly  read  some  extracts  from  a  book 
published  by  a  gentleman  who  had  visited 
the  naval  yards  of  France,  but  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  at- 
tempted to  throw  ridicule  on  the  statements 
because  they  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper. 
Since  then,  however,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tutnes  (Lord  Giffbrd)  and  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Dalglish),  who  had  to-night  made  an  ad« 
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niirablo  practical  speech,  had  visited  the 
great  ports  of  Cherbourg  and  Toulon, 
ond  they  told  precisely  the  same  thing— 
thnt  the  stories  which  had  frightened  so 
many  good  people  in  this  country,  and  to 
which  the  Government  had  given  undue 
encouragement,  were  mere  moonshine. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  was  more  thoroughly 
equipped,  or  more  powerful  in  proportion 
to  the  navies  of  the  other  Powers,  than  at 
the  present  moment.  In  point  of  fact,  we 
had  too  many  ships.  We  had  a  steam  re* 
serve  in  ordinary  in  tho  Medway  of  69 
ships,  carrying  1,522  guns,  and  of  17,558 
horse^power  ;  and  at  Portsmouth  of  51 
ships,  carrying  1,235  guns,  with  10,728 
horse-power,  totally  irrespective  of  tho 
Channel  Fleet,  the  Mediterranean,  Pacific, 
and  other  squadrons.  The  French,  on  the 
other  band,  had  no  Channel  Fleet  at  all; 
while,  according  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow,  hardly  anything  was  doing  at 
Cherbourg.  There  might  be  something 
mysterious  in  concealing  from  the  view  of 
Englishmen  what  was  going  on,  but  he  at 
least  had  failed  to  discover  the  formidable 
phantom  squadron  which  had  raised  the 
alarms  of  so  many  hon.  Members.  In  such 
a  position,  he  asked  what,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  was  the  use  of  voting 
the  large  sum  now  demanded  for  Naval 
Stores — £285,000  more  than  was  voted 
last  year  ?  We  had  so  many  ships  of  war 
that  wc  might  station  them  within  two  and 
a  half  miles  of  each  other  all  round  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  yet  near- 
ly  £1,000.000  was  asked  for  timber  this 
year — £300,000  more  than  was  expended 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  when  he  reconstructed  the  British 
navy.  It  was  one  thing  to  ask  the  money 
and  another  to  get  the  timber.  He  at  first 
thought  there  had  been  some  mistake  in 
the  estimate  for  this  enormous  supply  of 
timber,  and  he  had,  therefore,  taken  up 
the  Report  of  tho  Dockyard  Commission, 
where  he  found  some  remarkable  evidence 
on  the  question  of  the  supply  of  timber. 
The  hon.  Member  quoted  the  evidence  of 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker  and  the  hon.  Richard 
Dundas,  Storekeeper  General  of  the  Navy; 
tho  latter  of  whom,  in  reply  to  Question 
961  said— 

"  I  believe  we  got  every  load  of  timber  which 
any  amount  of  money  would  have  got.  If  wo  had 
had  more  money  wo  could  not  have  got  more  tim- 
ber of  the  requisite  dimensions  and  quality." 

And  again,  in  reply  to  Question  966, 
"  If  we  had  had  double  the  sum  of  money  I  do 
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not  tbiok  that  we  oould  havo  got  the  timber ;  we 
have  coDtracts  outstanding  ;  wo  have  money  pro- 
Tided  for  timber  which  wUl  not  come  because  we 
cannot  get  it." 

In  1852-53  the  Vote  for  timber  was 
£270,000;  in  1855,  it  was  £451,000;  in 
1856,  £385,000;  in  1859,  £672,000;  and 
this  year — a  time  of  peace — it  was  no  less 
than  £949,000.  He  thought  thra  demand 
excessive,  and  that  the  Government  should 
not  press  it  when  so  many  Members  were 
absent  in  consequence  of  the  late  recess  ; 
but  he  hoped  the  Government  would  learn 
a  lesson  from  the  discussion,  and  that,  now 
that  the  defences  of  the  country  were  ad- 
mittedly in  a  satisfactory  condition,  the 
Estimates  would  next  year  be  upon  a  more 
moderate  scale.  He  cordially  seconded 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend,  who 
he  hoped  would  take  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  it. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  admitted 
that  it  did  appear  rather  anomalous  that, 
when  the  Vote  for  labour  was  reduced,  the 
Tote  for  timber  should  be  increased  ;  but 
the  explanation  was  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
precedented expenditure  of  timber  that  had 
been  going  on  in  the  dockyards  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  result  had  been  that 
the  stock  of  timber  had  been  reduced  to  a 
lower  point  than  was  thought  to  be  either 
safe  or  prudent  by  those  who  were  most 
acquainted  with  the  subject ;  and  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  country 
should  be  put  upon  a  better  footing  in  this 
respect.  During  the  last  year  the  con- 
sumption of  timber  had  been  more  than 
double  the  ordinary  rate  of  consumption, 
having  been  80,000  loads,  instead  of  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000  loads.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  stock  of  timber 
about  a  month  ago  was  reduced  to  51,000 
loads — much  below  the  usual  quantity  kept 
on  hand.  The  fair  and  proper  establish- 
ment of  timber  used  to  be  considered 
60,000  loads.  It  was  proposed  this  year 
to  purchase  73,000  loads,  while  the  year's 
consumption  was  estimated  at  42,000  loads 
— or  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  average 
expenditure  of  former  years— so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  it  was  hoped 
that  the  stock  of  timber  would  be  increased 
to  82,000  loads,  or  about  two  years'  con- 
sumption. Ho  was  bound  in  candour  to 
say — though  under  the  threat  of  the  seri- 
ous displeasure  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland,  if  the  Admiralty  should  have 
engaged  the  country  in  expenditure  before 
the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  obtained — that  the  House  was 
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pledged  to  that  expenditure  of  timber  ; 
but,  although  it  might  appear  objection- 
able to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  con* 
sider  Estimates  to  which  they  were  already 
pledged,  yet  there  were  particular  circum- 
stances which  rendered  such  a  course  ne« 
cessary.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  referred  to  the  evidence  of  the  Store- 
keeper of  the  Navy,  who  had  given  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  objection  by  saying 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  finding 
more  timber  in  the  country,  even  were  a 
much  larger  sum  TOted.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
had  last  year  made  a  most  important  state- 
ment about  the  danger  and  impolicy  of  al- 
lowing the  stock  of  timber  to  be  reduced 
to  too  low  an  amount,  and,  impressed  by 
that  statement,  the  Admiralty  had  taken 
pains  to  increase  the  stock.  It  might  be 
said.  What  is  the  use  of  coming  to  the 
[louse  with  Estimates  when  contracts  had 
been  already  made  for  its  supply,  and  the 
House  has  no  power  to  reduce  them  ?  But 
an  unanswerable  argument  was  afforded  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  taking  time  by 
the  forelock  in  making  these  contracts,  in 
the  quotations  read  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  from  the  eyidenee  taken  be- 
fore the  Dockyard  Commission,  showing 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  quantities  of 
timber  required.  The  process  of  getting 
a  quantity  of  timber  of  the  kind,  required 
in  most  cases  two  years,  in  some  three,  and 
in  none  Jess  than  one  year.  He  found, 
from  a  report  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Admiralty,  that,  of  the  whole  stock  of 
timber,  less  than  one-fourth  was  English 
timber  ;  therefore,  it  was  apparent  thaft 
the  great  bulk  of  the  timber  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  navy  had  to  be  fetch- 
ed from  distant  countries.  Moulmein  and 
Malabar  teak  could  only  be  obtained  after 
a  long  interyal,  and  if  the  Admiralty  were 
compelled  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament previous  to  making  a  contract 
for  that  timber,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
procure  the  timber  in  time  for  its  needs. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  run- 
ning contracts  for  two  or  three  years  in  ad- 
vance. What  would  be  the  case  if  the 
Government  did  not  anticipate  the  Vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  They  had  now 
a  gunboat  building  by  a  firm  who  came 
lately  to  the  Admiralty  to  ask  them  to 
supply  English  oak  and  other  kinds  of 
timber,  because  none  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  they  had  been  supplied, 
not  only  with  English  oak,  but  Dantxic 
oak,  teak,  and  other  timbersi  which  they 
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had  been  unablo  to  pnrclinso  in  the  market. 
Could  this  be  done  if  they  did  not  order 
their  timber  from  the  sources  from  whence 
it  come  to  this  country  ?  The  Thames 
Iron  Company,  also,  who  were  buildini^ 
the  Warrior^  said  they  had  no  means 
of  getting  Dantzio  oak  plank,  and  they 
were  supplied  by  the  Admiralty.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a  large  stock 
should  be  maintained,  and  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible  that  the  great  business  of 
the  Admiralty  Department  eonld  be  car- 
ried on  unless  they  had  their  contracts  out 
in  time.  There  was  generally,  howcTer, 
in  these  Votes,  a  margin  left  to  allow  of 
reductions  if  the  House  thought  fit  ;  but 
with  regard  to  this  item  of  timber  not  only 
was  the  House  pledged  to  the  present 
amount,  but  they  were  pledged  also  to  a 
considerable  sum  for  next  year  again.  It 
was  not  only  in  the  case  of  timber  that  con- 
tracts were  made  before  the  Estimates  were 
submitted  to  Parliament,  but  also  in  the 
case  of  steam  machinery.  The  sum  which 
the  House  was  now  asked  to  agree  to  did 
not  cover  the  wliolo  contract  which  the 
Admiralty  had  entered  into  for  machinery, 
but  there  remained  at  least  one-third  that 
would  hare  to  be  paid  for  in  a  future  year. 
Let  him  only  add  that  he  made  these  frank 
statements  because  he  thought  it  respect- 
ful to  the  Committee  that  they  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  amount  of  all  liabilities 
they  had  incurred,  and  ho  hoped  and  believ- 
od  that  due  confidence  would  bo  placed  in 
the  department  which  was  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  materials  for  tlio  navy. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  asked,  why 
Government,  if  the  money  was  already 
spent,  did  not  at  onco  take  a  larger  Vote  ? 
—for  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only 
was  the  money  spent  in  the  present  year, 
but  the  House  was  committed  to  expendi< 
ture  for  future  years  also.  He  considered 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  distinctly  to 
know  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  con- 
tracts into  which  Government  had  entered. 
At  present  the  House  was  treated  with 
contempt.  He  wished  to  know  if  the  whole 
of  the  Vote  of  last  year  was  spent  ?  and 
]f  it  had  not  been  spent,  because  the  tim- 
ber could  not  be  procured,  where  was  the 
ni^cessity  of  asking  for  a  larger  sum  now? 
He  also  wished  to  know  if  it  was  the  same 
with  respect  to  hemp,  canvas,  metal  articles, 
coal  and  fuel,  as  with  respect  to  timber, 
and  that  the  supply  was  purchased  for  soino 
years  in  anticipation,  and  if,  when  they 
had  purchased  it,  they  were  to  hand  it  over 
to  private  firms  ? 
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Mil.  FINLAY  said,  that  timber  was  an 
article  that  required  to  be  seasoned^  and. 
therefore,  it  wns  necessary  to  havo  a  large 
supply  of  it  in  store.  But  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  look  ahead,  these  contracts  should 
have  been  entered  into  last  year,  in  which 
case  the  Government  would  have  been  able 
to  consult  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
largo  sum  of  £1,000,000  now  a.«ked  for 
was  said  to  be  equivalent  only  to  a  two 
years'  supply  ;  but  that  supply  was  esti- 
mated on  the  old  scale  of  consumption, 
when  we  were  building  none  but  wooden 
ships,  whereas  iron  ships  were  now  super- 
seding tho  use  of  wooden  ones.  He 
could  not  concur  altogether  in  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Baxter)  as  to  the  present  efiiciency  of 
the  navy.  Tho  hon.  Member  for  Sun- 
dcrlaud  (Mr.  Lindsay)  on  a  former  occa- 
sion made  a  speech  to  show  that  in  any 
naval  engagement  iron  ships  would  destroy 
wooden  ones  very  easily.  If  that  were  so, 
he  doubted  whether  our  navy  could  be  con- 
sidered equal  even  to  the  navy  of  France. 
Ho  considered,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  acted  in  a  very  constitutional 
manner  in  entering  into  these  contracts, 
and  incurring  such  large  pecuniary  liabili- 
ties without  tho  knowledge  and  concurreneo 
of  Parliament. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  was 
extremely  sorr}'  to  see  the  state  of  the 
House  whilst  this  subject  was  discussed. 
Tlicre  were  some  hon.  Members  wlio  sat 
below  the  gangway  present ;  but  behind 
the  Government  ho  saw  nobody,  and  be- 
hind tho  Opposition  but  very  ifew  hon. 
Members;  and  ho  did  not  think  that  it 
was  to  the  credit  of  the  House  that  when 
they  were  discussing  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance,  both  financially  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  defence  of  the  country, 
there  should  be  so  thin  a  House.  He  must 
also  regret  that  when  the  noble  Lord  was 
forming  his  Government  he  did  not  send 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr. 
Lindsay)  to  the  Admiralty,  for  if  he  had 
been  a  Member  of  the  Board  they  would 
have  been  spared  several  of  these  discus- 
sions. The  hon.  Member  had  rather  un- 
generously attacked  him  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  the  iron-cased  ships.  Ho  (Sir 
John  Pakington),  however,  had  never  con- 
cealed from  the  House  what  the  cost  of 
those  ships  would  be ;  and,  indeed,  in  pro- 
posing the  building  of  such  ships,  he  had 
stated  distinctly  that  they  would  be  the 
most  costly  vessels  ever  built. 

Mk  LINDSAY  explained,  that  he  had 
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not  attacked  the  right  hon.  Baronet — ^he 
had  only  said  what  the  cost  would  he,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  science  of 
the  age  should  hove  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  mailer. 

Sre  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  And  the 
science  of  the  age  was  brought  to  bear  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible.  His  opinion 
was  that  there  were  much  higher  ques- 
tions at  stake  than  whether  they  would 
vote  the  amount  asked  by  the  noble  Lord 
for  timber,  and  that  the  real  question  was 
whether  or  not  England  was  to  remain  the 
first  naval  power  in  the  world  ?  If  the 
House  wished  that  wo  should  maintain 
this  position  they  must  not  indulge  in 
these  hot  and  cold  fits  about  expense ;  be- 
cause a  great  and  increasing  cost  was  an 
indispensable  condition  of  that  supremacy. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Bax- 
ter) had  referred  to  him  directly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  supply  of  timber,  and  had 
alluded  especially  to  the  cotirse  which  he 
took  two  years  ago.  The  hon.  Member 
stated  that  oven  during  the  endeavours 
made  by  the  Government  of  which  he  was 
a  member  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
navy  he  only  asked  for  £672,000  for  tim- 
ber, whilst  the  present  Government  asked 
for  £1,000,000.  He  was  bound  to  state 
that  that  item  of  the  Estimates  of  1859 
was  not  limited  with  any  reference  what- 
ever to  money,  but  solely  by  the  belief  at 
that  time  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
timber.  The  Government  of  that  day  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  greatest  supply  of 
timber  which  they  could  obtain,  and  they 
were  sending  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
it.  And  even  after  they  had  made  that 
Estimate  and  presented  it  to  Parliament, 
an  unforeseen  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
large  quantity  of  teak  presented  itself,  and 
the  Government  immediately  bought  the 
wood.  Nothing  struck  him  more  when  he 
entered  into  office  in  1858-9  than  the  de- 
ficient supply  of  timber  in  the  dockyards. 
'When  he  came  to  draw  upon  that  stock  in 
order  to  increase  the  navy,  it  proved  to  be 
utterly  insufficient,  and  the  consequence — 
the  unavoidable  consequence  —  was  that 
unseasoned  timber  had  to  be  used.  The 
deficient  stock  of  timber  left  the  Admi- 
ralty no  alternative.  Now  what  was  the 
motive  which  instigated  the  Government 
of  1859  in  increasing  our  navy?  There 
was  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact  that  it 
was  our  feebleness  in  comparison  with 
France.  He  found  not  only  that  France 
was  going  ahead  of  us  in  the  bnilding  of 


ships,  but  that  every  yard  in  France  was 
amply  supplied  with  a  stock  of  timber. 
He  thanked  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty 
for  the  efforts  which  they  were  making  to 
increase  the  stock  of  timber,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Lindsay)  would 
reconsider  his  Amendment,  and  that  he 
would  believe  that,  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
crease our  stock  of  timber  for  the  supply 
of  our  dockyards,  the  Government  were 
doing  no  more  than  it  was  their  bounden 
doty  to  do.  He  had  spoken  strongly  upon 
this  matter  because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  Admiralty  were  perfectly  right. 

ViscoTOT  PALMERSTON :  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Pakington)  has 
expressed  his  regret  at  two  circumstances 
—the  thinness  of  the  House  and  the  small 
interest  which  appears  to  be  felt  in  this 
matter.  I  also  regret  another  circum- 
stance —  that  two  hon.  G^entlemen  who  I 
know  are  most  anxious  for  the  prosperity, 
the  welfare,  and  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and  who  are  peculiarly  conversant  with 
the  great  importance  of  the  maritime  trade 
of  the  country  to  our  political  existence, 
should  come  down  here  with  a  Motion 
tending  to  cripple  that  navy,  on  the  exist- 
ence and  the  power  of  which,  I  will  not 
say  our  prosperity,  but  our  very  national 
existence  depends ;  for,  after  all,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  shall  spend 
£600,000  or  £900,000  on  timber;  the 
bottom,  the  marrow,  the  tendency,  and 
the  effect  of  the  Motion  is  whether  we 
shall  have  a  navy  at  all?  ("Oh,  oh!") 
I  say  it  is  so,  because,  if  you  deprive  the 
Admiralty  of  the  means  of  constructing 
ships,  you  deprive  the  country  of  a  navy. 
My  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  stated  that  even  if  the  supply 
of  timber  is  obtained  which  We  now  ask 
for,  we  shall  only  have  two  years'  con- 
sumption in  our  stores ;  and  I  remember 
when  this  question  was  discussed  last 
year  it  was  maintained  that  we  ought  at 
least  to  have  three  years*  consumption  on 
hand.  It  is  now  said  that  iron  ships  only 
ought  to  be  built;  but  hon.  Gentlemen 
appear  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
iron  ships  are  built  entirely  of  iron.  My 
two  hon.  Friends  who  moved  and  seconded 
the  Amendment,  must,  I  am  sure,  be  per- 
fectly aware  that  an  iron  ship  has  a  vast 
quantity  of  wood  in  its  construction,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that,  because  iron  ships 
are  to  be  built,  you  will  not  require  a 
stock  of  timber.  Then  it  is  said,  you 
ought  to  take  example  from  France,  who 
has  abandoned  all  idea  of  rivalling  us  in 
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our  navy ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  for  us  to 
havo  the  stock  of  timber  which  this  Vote 
would  enable  us  to  obtain,  seeing  the  total 
abstinence  of  Prance  from  anything  like 
an  attempt  to  rival  our  Navy.  But  do 
hon.  Qendemen  know  what  is  the  amount 
of  timber  now  in  stock  in  the  French 
arsenals  ?  This  Vote  would  give  us  a  sup- 
ply of  80,000  loads;  but  the  French,  with 
a  smaller  navy,  and  smaller  demands  for 
timber,  have  160,000  loads  in  stock — just 
double  that  which  we  should  have  if  this 
Yote  be  granted.  The  reasons  given  by 
my  noble  Friend,  and  supported  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Pakiogton),  for 
making  contracts  when  opportunity  offers, 
are  unanswerable.  You  cannot  go  into  the 
market  and  order  a  supply  of  timber  like 
a  supply  of  coals,  or  any  other  article  of 
which  the  supply  is  ready  and  general.  It 
is  well  known  that  timber  fit  for  certain 
purposes  grows  only  in  ccHiain  positions, 
and  if  when  an  opportunity  offers  for 
making  contracts  you  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  other  people  step  in,  and  you 
are  left  without  the  material  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  your  navy.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  hope  the  House  will 
see  that  no  reason  has  been  shown  for  di- 
minishing this  Vote,  or  for  blaming  the 
Admiralty  for  making  contracts  for  the 
material  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  navy,  without  which  the  country 
would  be  utterly  ruined.  Only  imagine 
for  a  moment  the  condition  in  which  we 
should  be  placed  if  any  foreign  Power,  or 
any  combination  of  foreign  Powers,  were 
to  obtain  complete  command  of  the  sea. 
What  would  become  of  those  imports  upon 
which  our  commercial  industries  depend  ? 
What  would  become  of  those  exports 
without  which  our  industries  would  be 
employed  without  fruit  ?  What  would  be- 
come of  all  those  elements  of  our  national 
existence  for  the  maintenance  of  which  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
have  free  command  of  the  great  highway 
of  nations  ?  Independently  of  all  consider- 
ations of  internal  defence  and  the  means 
which  an  enemy  would  have  of  attacking 
our  shores  if  we  had  not  power  to  resist 
him  by  sea,  I  am  sure  the  two  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
all  our  various  commercial  interests,  cannot 
seriously  wish  that  our  navy  should  be 
deprived  of  the  means  which  are  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  efficiency.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  Amendment  will 
Dfi  Withdrawn 
Mb.  bright  said,  that  he  thought  the 
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Committee,  whatever  they  might  think  of 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friends,  would  ad- 
mit that  if  the  Yote  was  five  times  as 
great  as  it  was,  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  been  equally  applicable. 
The  noble  Lord  had  not  condescended  to 
go  into  any  figures,  and  he  would  excuse 
him  for  saying  that  he  did  not  place  the 
slightest  reliance  upon  his  opinion.  The 
noble  Lord  told  them  that  the  French,  had 
160,000  loads  of  timber  in  their  yards; 
he  (Mr.  Bright)  could  not  contradict  him, 
but  remembering  how  often  the  noble 
Lord  had  misled  the  House  by  exaggerated 
statements  with  regard  to  the  French 
navy,  without  sometliing  more  satisfactory 
he  would  not  be  disposed  to  vote  an  ex- 
travagant sum  of  money  for  this  item 
simply  on  account  of  the  noble  Lord's 
statement.  Members  of  that  House,  who 
had  recently  been  in  the  French  dock- 
yards, and  who  were  the  best  authorities 
on  this  subject,  had  not  seen  there  that 
stock  of  timber  which  the  noble  Lord  de- 
scribed, and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
matter  were  inquired  into,  it  would  be 
found  that  just  as  before  the  noble  Lord 
had  talked  before  of  a  phantom  French 
fleet,  80  now  he  was  bringing  forward 
phantom  stocks  of  timber.  The  noble 
Lord  had  spoken  of  the  danger  to  our 
commercial  marine  by  refusing  thi^  Yote. 
But  ho  would  venture  to  say  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Baxter)  had  twenty  times  as  much  pro- 
perty on  the  water  as  the  noble  Lo^ — 
and,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  that  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  do  anything  to 
make  that  property  less  secure,  nor,  with 
regard  to  the  country,  that  he  would  be 
less  patriotic  than  the  noble  Lord  himself. 
The  question  before  the  House  was  a 
simple  one  for  any  person  who  knew  any- 
thing of  figures.  He  did  not  expect  the 
Admiralty  to  know  anything  of  figures, 
for  they  admitted  they  did  not.  Turning, 
however,  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  matter,  he  ap- 
peared with  regard  to  this  Yote  to  be  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  manifest  error;  for  ho 
asked  how  they  could  carry  on  the  great 
business  of  the  Admiralty  without  this 
Yote.^  Well,  if  he  regarded  the  great 
business  of  the  Admiralty  as  a  permanent 
business  at  the  rate  at  which  it  had  been 
carried  on  for  the  last  two  years,  or  since 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 
John  Pakington)  did  so  much  to  create  a 
panic  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  navy 
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— ^if  the  noble  Lord  imagined  that  to  be  a 
permanent  condition  of  affairs  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  not  very- 
much  to  say  about  it,  for  upon  that  sup- 
position they  were  evidently  getting  into 
a  condition  of  expenditure  which  would 
not  be  pulled  up  by  any  arguments  in  that 
House,  but  only  by  some  action  in  the 
country  which  would  bring  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  House  to  their  senses.  It 
was  evident  from  what  had  been  said  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  noble 
Lord  that  there  had  been  an  expenditure 
exceeding  that  of  former  years.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  that  expenditure  was  to 
be  maintained  or  diminished  ?  It  had  been 
stated,  and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  not  denied  it — that 
this  country  had  moTB  ships  of  every  class 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together, 
and  if  this  were  so,  it  could  not  be  thought 
by  any  man  outside  a  lunatic  asylum  that 
they  were  to  go  on  during  the  next  five  or 
six  years  increasing  their  navy  as  they  had 
done  during  the  last  two.  And  if  not, 
how  could  they  ask  the  House  for  a  Vote 
for  timber  of  more  than  £200,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  Vote  of  last  year,  which  was 
itself  greater  than  that  of  any  former  year  ? 
Mr.  Dundas,  the  Storekeeper  General,  who 
was  spoken  of  as  an  authority  whenever 
he  was  quoted  by  the  Government,  said, 
that  ho  contemplated  that  in  the  year  now 
going  on  the  consumption  of  timber  would 
be  reduced  one-half.  Well,  when  they 
were  reducing  the  consumption  of  timber 
one-half  for  this  year,  and  he  presumed 
for  several  succeeding  years,  what  could 
be  the  necessity  for  increasing  so  largely 
the  Vote  for  timber?  Mr.  Dundas  said 
that  60,000  loads  was  the  usual  stock  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  navy,  and  that  at 
the  commencement  of  this  year  the  stock 
was  about  50,000  loads — which  was  10,000 
loads  less,  or  in  consequence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary consumption  of  those  years.  But 
then  Mr.  Dundas  proposed  by  this  Vote — 
which  he  was  careful  to  say  he  did  not  re- 
commend himself — what  he  said  was,  that 
he  knew  what  was  desired  by  the  Board 
on  the  subject — what  would  be  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  70,000  loads,  which 
with  the  stock  on  hand  made  120,000 
loads.  Kow,  as  only  one-half  the  usual 
consumption  was  to  be  used  this  year,  it 
was  evident  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  stock  would  be  greatly  above  what 
was  ordinarily  required  in  the  navy.  He 
had  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose,  from 
what   ihe   noble   Lord   at   the  head  of 


the  Government  said — for  he  was  in  a 
very  "Rule  Britannia"  mood  to-night — 
that  the  Vote  next  year  would  be  less; 
for  all  his  arguments  were  in  favour  of  a 
larger  Vote  next  year,  especially  if  there 
should  be  a  good  harvest,  and  if  the  export 
trade  should  be  increased.  Still,  with  the 
views  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  if  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  the 
drawing  up  of  those  Estimates,  and  if  he 
wished  to  raise  the  stock  from  50,000  to 
60,000,  or  even  70,000  or  80,000  loads, 
the  best  course  would  be  to  propose  a  mo- 
derate sum  this  year  and  a  moderate  sum 
the  next  to  make  a  gradual  increase,  and 
thus  replenish  the  stock,  without  coming 
down  in  that  particular  Session  with  so 
enormous  a  Vote;  because  it  was  quite 
clear  upon  all  the  evidence,  and  upon  all 
the  facts  stated  by  the  hon.  Members  for 
Sunderland  and  Montrose,  there  could  be 
no  reason  for  the  extravagant  Vote  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  The  fact  was 
that  the  business  of  the  Admiralty  was 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  way 
of  extravagant  and  reckless  expenditure 
that  any  legislative  Chamber  had  ever 
had  to  consider.  It  was  clear  from  all  the 
evidence  brought  before  the  Commission 
that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  substan- 
tial control  over  the  expenditure  of  tho 
Admiralty.  There  were  a  good  man  men 
of  business  there — he  would  not  put  t^'u 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  who  had  a  supreme 
contempt  for  any  matter  like  that,  or  he 
would  not  have  addressed  such  observa- 
tions as  he  had  done  to  the  Committee-— 
but  suppose  they  took  the  level  of  the 
largest  class  of  business  firms  of  Lanca- 
shire or  Yorkshire,  they  would  find  that 
£100,000  a  year  might  be  set  down  as 
their  average  expenditure  in  raw  mate- 
rial, repairs,  wages,  &c.  A  million  of 
money  would  give  ten  of  those  firms,  and 
£12,000,000  would  stand  for  120  of  them. 
And  how  were  these  firms  managed?  There 
were  120,  or  more  probably  240  managers 
of  those  firms — men  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstood their  business  —  they  had  the 
greatest  possible  interest  in  its  success; 
they  rose  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  at  their  task  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  —  and,  in  short 
they  were  incessantly  employed  in  the 
management  of  their  business  transactions 
many  of  which  had  a  good  deal  of  what 
might  be  called  routine  in  them,  for  there 
were  steam-engines  at  work,  cotton  to  put 
in  and  take  out,  but  not  a  great  deal  of 
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ohango ;  and  yet  all  that  labour  was  gone 
through  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  might  bo  a  profitable  result.  But 
what  had  they  here  ?  An  expenditure  of 
£12,000,000;  and  managed  by  whom? 
Why,  the  other  day  tho  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  John  Pakington)  was  the  Pre- 
sident, presiding  genius,  general  mana- 
ger, and  controller  of  tho  expenditure  of 
£12,000,000  in  tho  Dcpnrtraent,  of  which 
— speaking  without  offence — he  knew  li- 
terally nothing.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
knew*  just  as  much  as  ho  (Mr.  Bright) 
knew,  ns  the  average  of  tho  Members  of 
that  House  knew,  and  no  more.  Well, 
now  they  had  a  noble  Duke  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  who  knew  no  more 
than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  did — little 
accustomed,  probablj'',  to  extensive  book- 
keeping, and  not  at  all  to  ship-building. 
If  they  were  to  go  back  many  years,  and 
take  all  the  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  put  them  to  manage  one  of  the  busi- 
ness firms  which  ho  had  alluded  to,  in  all 
probability  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  they  would  find  them  very  anxious 
to  get  out  of  them.  But  here  they  had 
this  great  business  of  £12,000,000,  which 
was  managed,  not  by  First  Lords  only,  but 
by  civil  Lords  and  sea  Lords — as  they  were 
called — who  did  not  agree  well  together 
either  as  to  what  they  should  do  and  what 
they  should  leave  undone.  And  then  they 
had  the  noble  Lord  tho  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  who  sat  in  that  House,  but 
who,  it  was  said,  had  no  great  authority 
at  the  Board,  and  was  often  driven  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  defending  in  that  House 
things  which  his  own  judgment  would 
net  recommend,  and  of  abstaining  from 
doing  things  which  his  own  judgment 
would  have  led  him  to  do.  If  they  were 
to  go  down  to  the  dockyards  they  would 
find  confusion  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  it  was  nothinj?  but  the  love  for  la- 
boar  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sunderland,  which  nothing  could  surpass, 
th:it  could  have  induced  him  or  any  other 
man  to  plunge  into  these  inquiries  with 
tho  idea  of  disentangling  this  chaos  into 
which  the  finances  of  the  country  were 
brought  by  the  present  extravagant  and 
reckless  expenditure.  Yet  if  a  Member  of 
that  House,  representing  a  large  consti- 
tuency oppressed  with  taxes,  rose  in  his 
place  to  complain  of  this  enormous  expen- 
diture, he  was  told  by  the  noble  Viscount 
that  ho  was  not  patriotic,  and  he  did  not 
care  a  farthing  about  the  supremacy  of  his 
country  at  sea.  The  noble  Viscount  had 
Mr,  Bright 


oven  the  efirontery  to  say  that  Gentlemen 
whose  great  transactions  were  upon  tho 
sea  were  not  even  careful  about  the  secu- 
rity of  their  own  property ;  and  that  he 
wiis  the  man  to  take  care  that  they  were 
not  ruined  by  their  economic  fancies.  He 
said  the  noble  Viscount  was  not  treating 
this  subject  as  ho  ought  to  treat  it  in  his 
eminent  and  responsible  position,  and  pro- 
bably, ero  long,  tho  noble  Viscount  would 
find  that  £70,000,000  a  year  of  taxes  was 
much  more  than  tho  people  of  this  country 
ought  or  could  pay.  Tho  noble  Viscount 
would  allow  him — and  with  no  unfriendly 
feeling — to  tell  him  that  he  had  placed  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  last  year  and 
this  year  in  whatever  diffioultics  he  had 
found  himself  in  contesting  his  policy 
with  his  o])ponents  iu  that  House.  If  last 
year  the  noblo  Viscount  had  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  go  beyond  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  his  predeoessors,  and  if  this 
year  he  had  with  a  firm  hand  cut  off  some 
of  these  extravagant  Votes,  such  as  that 
which  had  been  objected  to  by  his  hon. 
Friend  that  night,  he  would  have  left  the 
finances  of  the  country  in  that  condition 
that  all  the  ingenious  and  intense  hostility 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mani- 
fested on  the  other  side  of  the  House  would 
have  found  itself  wholly  baffled  in  the  at- 
tempt to  have  found  any  fault  worth 
listening  to  with  the  propositions  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  cither  in  this  or  last 
Session  of  Parliament.  Ho  (Afr.  Bright) 
was  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  more 
honest  Friend  to  tho  noblo  Visconnt  at  Hie 
head  of  the  Government,  than  tho  Member 
of  that  Hou«e,  whether  he  sat  on  tho 
benches  below  the  gangway  or  the  benches 
behind  him,  who  told  him  that  he  did  not 
sufficiently  care  for  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  and  was  not 
sufficiently  conscious  of  the  fact  that  every 
hundred  pounds  which  was  expended  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  whether  it 
be  brought  about  through  a  wrong  policy 
abroad,  or  through  a  reckless  management 
at  home,  came  out  of  some  man's  labour, 
some  man's  sweat,  and  was  itself  the  par- 
chaoo  money  of  the  sufferings  and  misery 
of  some  portion  of  the  people^  He  (Mr. 
Bright)  had  not  meddled  mudh  of  kte  in 
this  matter,  because  he  found  that  the 
House  was  not  well  disposed  to  listen  to 
arguments  in  favour  of  economy ;  but  he 
must  indeed  be  a  blind,  an  ignorant^  and  a 
foolish  man,  who  did  not  see  that  the  time 
was  coming  when  the  expenditure  wovld 
have  to  bo  diminished,  and  wben  ttietu:es 
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would  have  to  be  more  reduced  than  was 
even  now  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  or  there  would  be  a  contest 
between  the  people  of  this  country  and  its 
Government,  such  as  the  noble  Viscount 
did  not  wish  to  see,  and  such  as  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  would  be  as  unwilling  to  see  as 
the  noble  Viscount  himself. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  that  as  ho  had 
taken  some  ])art  in  a  former  debate  on  this 
subject,  ho  trusted  he  should  be  excused 
if  he  offered  a  few  observations  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Ho  should  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
in  his  somewhat  discursive  speech,  because 
it  really  was  a  speech  on  the  general  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  rather  than  on 
this  particular  Yoto.  If  there  were  those 
120  separate  heads  of  Admiralty  manage- 
ment of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke, 
each  coming  for  a  separate  Vote,  with 
120  responsibilities,  they  would  have  to 
refer  again  to  a  Committee  upstairs  to  see 
how  they  could  contrive  to  get  through 
the  public  business.  Probably  the  hon. 
Member  only  used  it  for  an  illustration, 
and  did  not  wish  to  throw  the  Admiralty 
into  the  hands  of  120  people,  although  his 
speech  certainly  went  in  that  direction. 
The  immediate  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  of  timber.  Now,  upon 
this  point  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  there 
were  any  one  question  on  which  the  Ad- 
miralty would  have  no  difficulty  in  defend- 
ing itself,  it  was  upon  this  of  keeping  in 
hand  a  sufficient  stock  of  timber.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  man — he  did  not 
care  who  he  was — but  who,  on  looking  ut 
what  the  consumption  of  timber  had  been 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  at  what 
had  been  the  ordei*s  of  the  respective  Boards 
of  Admiralty,  and  at  what  work  had  not 
been  executed,  must  see  that  what  was 
called  the  establishment  of  timber  was 
wholly  insufficient.  Timber,  such  as  wo 
required,  ought  to  be  two  or  three  years 
in  store,  and  if  it  was  not  it  was  unsea- 
soned and  unfit  for  use.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Dalglish)  was  look- 
ing into  his  Eeport ;  but  that  Beport  did 
not  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  hardly 
touched  upon  the  question  of  timber  at 
all.  It  was  gone  into  at  great  length  by 
the  Committee  on  Dockyard  Economy,  and 
these  facts  were  distinctly  brought  out — 
that  for  ten  or  twelve  years  past  the  con- 
sumption of  timber  in  the  navy  had  been 
ranging  at  something  like  25,000  or  30,000 
loads  a  year ;  that  the  Admiralty  had  been 
prdering  a  certain  number  of  vessels,  which 


were  not  completed ;  that  two-thirds  only 
of  the  work  ordered  had  been  done ;  and 
that,  consequently,  two-thirds  only  of  the 
timber  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
consumed  was  consumed.  There  had  been 
no  provision  during  those  ten  or  twelve 
years  for  that  accruing  deficiency,  and, 
therefore,  when  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
there  was  a  sort  of  spasmodic  effort  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Faking- 
ton)  to  fill  up  the  gap,  and  to  get  ten  ships 
of  the  line  and  a  number  of  frigates  which 
they  ought  to  have  had,  but  had  not,  the 
store  of  timber  broke  down.  It  was  said 
that  it  was  a  great  feature  in  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker's  character  that  he  found  out  there 
was  no  timber  in  the  dockyards.  Sir  Bald- 
win Walker  might  have  known  that  by  ask- 
ing an)'  person  who  chose  to  look  into  the 
stock  of  timber  and  the  amount  of  work  or- 
dered by  this  House.  With  the  Bt^port  of 
the  Dockyard  Committee,  showing  how 
many  loads  of  timber  each  ship  would  take, 
it  became  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  that 
they  must  build  with  unseasoned  timber. 
It  was  so  apparent  to  him  that  he  thought 
it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  it.  A  good  deal  of  unseasoned  timber 
had  been  put  into  these  ships,  and  they 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  repair  in  con- 
sequence. What  occurred  with  the  gun- 
boats.^ They  had  had  to  pull  them  to 
pieces  and  do  them  up  again,  and  did  they 
suppose  that  these  ships  of  the  line  would 
Bot  come  into  ihe  same  category  ?  To  put 
a  hot  boiler  nest  to  unseasoned  wood  was 
a  safe  receipt  to  produce  rot.  Whatever 
expense  might  bo  thus  occasioned  ought  to 
be  saved.  Whether  the  French  had  50,000 
or  100,000  loads  was  nothing  to  us.  It 
was  Ihe  duty  of  our  Government  to  keep 
our  arsenals  full  of  good  timber,  so  that  if 
the  occasion  should  come  there  would  bo 
the  timber  ready  for  use.  English  oak  was 
not  fit  for  use  until  it  had  been  three  years 
in  the  dockyards,  and  those  yards  were 
now  cleaned  out.  There  was  a  very  low 
stock  of  timber  in  the  dockyards,  and  it 
was  a  first  duty  of  the  Government  to  get 
that  stock  up  again.  He  did  not  want  to 
go  into  general  matters  further  than  to  re- 
mark, upon  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  as  to  the  amount 
of  property  at  sea,  that  property  at  sea 
could  be  insured,  but  the  honour  of  the 
country  could  not  be  insured  except  by 
proper  ships  and  armaments.  They  might 
go  to  Lloyd's  and  insure  property  at  sea, 
and  it  might  be  even  better  to  get  money 
instead  of  goods,  but  the  honour  of  the 
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country  could  not  be  insured  except  by 
stout  ships  and  good  men  in  them.  He 
did  not  believe  that  any  one  who  had 
looked  into  the  question,  and  knew  that 
unseasoned  timber  was  used,  would  blame 
the  Government  for  buying  any  quantity 
of  good  timber  upon  which  they  could  lay 
hands.  As  to  whether  they  would  here- 
after have  iron  ships,  it  was  an  uncertain 
matter,  and  the  repairs  of  the  ships  which 
they  now  had  during  the  next  eight  or 
ten  years  would  take  a  large  quantity  of 
timber.  In  one  respect  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  country  would  go  on 
standing  £70,000,000  a  year  of  taxes.  The 
hot  fit  had  gone  on  for  a  long  while.  He 
had  seen  cold  fits,  and  he  thought  a  cold 
fit  would  come  again.  He  believed  that 
the  Government — he  did  not  care  who  they 
wore — ^had  been  behind  rather  than  before 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  expenditure, 
and  that  no  Government  could  have  held 
their  hands,  so  determined  was  the  feeling 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  national  defences 
were  in  a  proper  condition.  He  thought, 
however,  that  before  long  the  pleasure 
of  paying  £70,000,000  a  year  for  it  would 
mfl^e  people  think  somewhat  different- 
ly, and  there  would  be  a  great  neces- 
sity for  a  reduction  of  expense.  It  was 
his  firm  conviction,  however,  that  theYote 
for  timber  was  an  absolute  necessity  and 
an  economical  expenditure  of  money,  and 
he  should,  therefore,  cordially  suppport  the 
Government  in  the  Yote. 

Colonel  SYE£S  denied  that  for  the 
last  fifty  years  the  naval  supremacy  of 
this  country  had  ever  been  in  doubt. 
Even  when  the  Kavy  Estimates  were  as 
low  as  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000  per  an- 
num our  naval  supremacy  was  as  high  as 
ever  it  was,  and  at  present  we  had  an  ar- 
mament equal  to  the  navies  of  the  whole 
world.  He  could  not,  moreover,  admit  that 
our  naval  supremacy  depended  on  our  hav- 
ing these  80,000  loads  of  timber  in  our 
yards.  It  is  stated  that  an  average  of 
50,000  loads  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
ordinary  requirements,  the  difference  there- 
fore^ might  be  struck  off  the  Yote,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  proposed. 
In  respect  to  other  charges,  it  appears  that 
in  the  last  year's  Estimates  Uierc  were 
£1S,000  for  yaohts  and  furniture  of  su- 
perintendents* houses,  and  £7,943  for 
boats.  Were  there,  he  asked,  similar  sums 
in  the  present  Estimates  ?  It  seemed  from 
the  want  of  method  in  our  dockyard  that 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  | 
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cost  of  a  ship.  In  India  a  system  existed 
which  insured  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  outlay  for  any  particular  purpose. 
Stores  were  only  issued  upon  induct  and 
against  each  article  issued  in  a  parallel  co- 
lumn, the  price  or  cost  was  attached  and 
the  simple  addition  of  this  column,  gave 
the  total  cost  for  whatever  purpose  the 
stores  were  issued.  Could  not  that  be 
done  in  the  British  Navy  ?  Another  ques- 
tion he  asked  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Clarence  Paget)  —  had  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  machinery  which  had 
recently  been  invented,  and  by  which  a 
boat  33  feet  long  could  be  made  in  ten 
hours? 

Me.  CONINGHAM  said,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Admiralty  in  past  years 
showed  that  they  did  not  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  the  discoveries  of  science,  or  take 
advantage  of  results  which  had  been  clearly 
seen  by  others.  Year  after  year  they  had 
demanded  large  Yotes  for  timber,  and  then, 
when  they  had  got  a  wooden  fleet  greater 
than  the  fleet  of  all  the  world,  they  were 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  France 
was  ahead  of  them  in  iron  steamers  of  a 
size  and  power  that  would  blow  all  their 
ships  out  of  the  water.  A  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  ship  building;  iron  was 
substituted  for  wood,  and  the  result  was 
that  Government  now  came  down  and  de- 
manded a  larger  Yote  for  timber  than  ever 
they  had  done  before.  Could  anything  be 
more  illogical  ?  He  trusted  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  would  test  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject, 
and  if  he  did  he  should  certainly  givo 
him  his  support. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  complained  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty telling  the  House  they  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  agree  to  this  Yote.  He 
thought  the  French  Government,  however 
despotic,  had  proceeded  in  a  much  more 
r^ular  way  with  their  naval  budget.  Ho 
wished  to  know  whether,  when  he  stated 
that  the  French  supply  of  timber  amount- 
ed to  160,000  loads,  he  meant  English  or 
French  loads?  If  French,  ho  believed,  the 
amount  would  be  about  90,000  English 
loads.  He  hardly  thought  the  French  Go- 
vernment could,  as  a  commercial  operation^ 
have  procured  the  quantity  of  timber  in 
the  time. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
tho  load  of  timber  in  France  was  40  cubic 
feet,  and  those  were  the  loads  which  had 
been  referred  to.  I'he  grounds  upon  which 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  tho  Go** 
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Temment  had  stated  that  there  were 
160,000  loads  of  timber  in  the  French 
dockyards  were  that,  according  to  the  last 
accounts  received  by  the  Government, 
there  were  at  Cherbourg  29,000  loads;  at 
Brest,  30,000;  at  Toulon,  37,000;  at 
Bochefort,  26,000;  and  at  L'Orient,  25,000, 
and  7,500  ordered.  Hon.  Gentlemen  asked 
what  would  be  the  result  of  this  Vote. 
He  trusted  that  if  the  Vote  was  agreed 
to  we  should  probably  have  at  the  end  of 
the  year  a  stock  of  82,000  loads.  At  the 
rate  of  expenditure  which  prevailed  last 
year,  that  would  give  us  one  year's,  or  at 
the  usual  rate  two  years'  stock  in  hand. 
It  had  frequently  been  said  that  our  navy 
outnumbered  the  united  navies  of  the 
world.  Hon.  Gentlemen  were  very  much 
in  error  if  they  supposed  that  any  such 
great  superiority  of  force  existed  on  the 
part  of  this  country.  He  had  received 
accounts  of  what  was  doing  in  the  French 
dockyards,  which  showed  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  only  justified  from  time 
to  time  in  keeping  up  the  stock  of  timber, 
but  that  they  were  imperatively  called 
upon  to  consider  what  further  exertions 
were  to  be  made  in  the  preparation  of 
iron -plated  ships.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay) 
might  very  possibly  be  incredulous,  but 
he  could  give  not  alone  the  names  of  every 
ship  which  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
French  dockyards,  but  tho  date  of  her 
being  put  upon  the  stocks,  as  well  as  her 
present  condition.  Since  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  laying  the  Estimates  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  nine  iron- cased  frigates  had 
been  either  laid  down  or  were  being  laid 
down  in  France.  In  addition  to  the  six 
iron-eased  ships  whose  names  were  given 
in  a  former  debate,  the  Provence  had  been 
laid  down  at  Toulon  in  the  present  month; 
her  model  being  an  improvement  on  that 
of  £a  Gkire.  The  Savoie  had  been  laid 
down  this  month,  also  at  Toulon.  At 
Brest,  the  Metanehe  was  laid  down  in 
lifaroh,  the  Magnanime  in  May,  and  the 
Oauloue  and  Valeureuse  at  tho  same  port. 
The  Heroine  and  the  Survetllante  had  been 
laid  down  at  L'Orient;  and  there  was 
another  iron-cased  vessel,  whose  name  was 
as  yet  unknown ;  completiDg  tho  number 
which  he  bad  stated.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Sunderland  might  laugh ; 
but  he  did  not  believe  he  would  do  so  if 
be  shared  the  responsibility  devolving  on 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  His  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
been  charged  with  an  inclination  to  sing 


'*  Bule,  Britannia ! "  but  he  did  not  be« 
lieve  either  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham  or  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
would  be  averse  to  join  in  the  chorus 
As  the  intelligence  relating  to  the  con« 
struction  of  these  ships  in  Franco  rested 
on  the  very  best  authority,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  neglecting  their  duty  to 
the  country  if  they  neglected  to  make 
corresponding  preparations. 

Mr.  DALGLISH  said,  much  stress  had 
been  laid  on  the  fact  that  timber  required 
to  bo  seasoned.  But  of  the  £700,000 
worth  of  timber  bought  last  year,  £200,000 
were  expended  on  teak  timber,  which  it 
was  well  known  did  not  require  seasoning. 
English  oak  was  one  of  the  most  expensive 
kinds,  but  as  the  large  class  of  ships  for 
which  it  was  principally  used  were  less  in 
favour  now  than  heretofore,  he  thought  a 
considerable  saving  might  be  efiected  under 
this  head.  Unless  we  were  to  continue 
the  "  spasmodic  effort "  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  he 
could  not  conccivo  on  what  grounds  this 
Vbte  could  be  asked  for. 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  he  could  not 
understand  the  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Vote  for  timber,  of  which  less 
would  be  required  in  future  years  if  a 
large  quantity  were  now  purchased,  the 
only  question  being  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  it  in  store  or  not.  It 
might  be  against  the  mercantile  interest 
of  the  timber  dealers  that  Government 
should  have  the  power  of  laying  in  a  large 
stock  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  it  certainly  must 
prove  beneficial  to  the  country.  A  case 
occurred  not  long  since  when  timber  could 
be  bought  for  4id.  a  foot ;  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  Government  was  in  the 
market,  tho  price  rose  to  7d.  He  thought 
the  Government  would  do  well  to  provide 
for  laying  in  a  large  stock,  by  entering  into 
contracts  extending  over  a  considerable 
period.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man ought  not  to  be  looked  at  as  one  deal- 
ing simply  with  timber ;  it  formed  part  of 
a  general  scheme  to  cut  down  the  Navy 
Estimates  by  one- third. 

Mb.  white  said,  that  this  was  the  first 
time  this  Session  he  had  taken  any  part  in 
the  discussion  on  the  Estimates,  because  he 
found  that  a  vast  amount  of  time  was  con- 
sumed without  any  good  result.  Ho  was 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  he  had  previously 
entertained  of  the  hopelessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  efi^t  a  reduction  in  the  national 
expenditure,  by  the  statement  contained 
in  the  admirable  work  of  the  accomplish- 
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ed  gentieman  (Mr.  Erskine  May),  who  sat 
by  the  side  of  the  chairman,  that 

"With  a  fow  oxeeptions,  so  trifling  as  to  be 
almost  ridiculous,  it  will  be  found  that  the  annual 
Estimates  have  been  voted  without  deduction." 

And  it  is  stated 

**  That  in  1858  the  only  instance  of  a  successful 
Motion  of  an  economical  character  was  afforded 
by  the  notable  case  to  which  the  Ilouse  eliminat- 
ed from  the  Estimates  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Collector  of  the  Royal  Academy." 

He  grounded  his  objections  to  the  Vote  on 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Cla- 
rence Paget)  himself,  who  said  that  con- 
tracts had  already  been  made  for  timber  to 
the  full  amount  asked  for.     He  should  be 
Borry  to  use  harsh  langua<^o  towards  the 
noble  Lord,  or  to  say  that  this  seemed  like 
raising  money  on  false  pretences ;  but  he 
put  it  to  the  candour  and  fairness  of  the 
noble  Lord,  whether  he  ought  to  submit 
an  Estimate  to  a  Committee  for  nearly  a 
milllion  sterling,  founded  upon  contracts 
already  made,  without  placing  those  con- 
tracts before  the  House.    He  thought,  too, 
it  was  something  like  a  false  pretence  not 
very  creditable  to  Government  that  they 
should  pretend  to   give  these  Estimates 
with  the  minute  accuracy  of  odd  figures, 
Why,  Sir,  instead  of  asking  for  eiLactly 
£949,371,  did  not  the  noble  Lord  say  at 
once  that  the  Government  wanted  a  mil- 
lion to  pay  for  timber  which  they  had  en- 
tered into  contracts  to  purchase  ?     He  did 
not  wish  to  obstruct  public  business,  or  he 
would  have  moved  that  ''the  Chairman 
do  report  Progress,'*  in  order  that  those 
contracts  might  be  produced  before  the 
money  was  voted.     Under  any  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  see  that  the  honour 
and  glory  and  supremacy  of  the  country 
depended  upon  the  House  voting  the  whole 
amount  now  asked  for  timber,  and  he 
shpuld,  therefore,  support  the  Amendment. 
Ma.  MITCHELL  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  who  had  just  sat  down  ought,  as  a 
man  of  business,  to  have  known  that  con- 
tracts for  timber,  to  be  of  any  use  at  all, 
must  be  entered  into  early  in  the  year. 
It  might  be  the  fault  of  the  Government, 
though  the  House  was  also  to  blame,  that 
the  Estimates  were  postponed  till   this 
time ;  but  if  the  contracts  were  delayed  till 
the  month  of  June  the  consequence  would 
be  that  no  timber  would  be  obtained  this 
year  at  all.     On  the  general  question  he 
might  state,  as  having  some  knowledge 
of  the  timber  trade,  that  the  Government 
oould  not  possibly  have  selected  a  better 
year  than  the  present  to  make  purchases 
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in.  The  general  tendency  of  the  price  of 
timber  was  to  advance,  because  every  year 
tliey  had  to  go  further  into  the  forests  to  ob- 
tain it;  but  this  tendency  was  corrected  in 
the  present  year  by  the  low  rate  of  freights, 
and  the  general  disorganization  of  trade. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  he  was  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridport  (Mr.  Mitchell)  say  that  this  year, 
of  all  others,  was  the  best  for  laying  in  a 
large  stock  of  timber.  The  average  price 
of  teak  was  from  £10  to  £11  a  load;  this 
year  it  was  from  £16  to  £17.  This  was 
surely  no  evidence  of  the  present  being  a 
favourable  season  for  the  contract.  He 
TNnshcd,  however,  to  narrow  the  discus- 
sion. IIo  wouhl  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  number  of  French  war  ships 
or  the  quantity  of  timber  in  the  French 
stores,  though  he  suspected  that  there 
was  some  mistake  in  respect  to  them. 
But  what  ho  wished  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  was  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber to  our  own  yards  for  the  present  year. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Ad- 
miralty said  that  this  million  of  money 
would  purchase  73,000  loads  of  timber, 
and  that  we  should  thus  hare  80,000  loads 
of  timber  in  store.  Taking  the  ton  years 
from  1848  to  1858,  he  found  that  tlie 
greatest  quantity  stored  in  any  one  of 
those  years  was  40,000  loads,  and  the 
least  18,000  loads.  If  thoso  quantities 
were  sufficient  when  wo  were  building 
nothing  but  wooden  ships,  what  did  wo 
require  with  a  stock  of  124,000  loads — 
the  sum  of  the  51,000  now  in  stock,  and 
the  73,000  proposed  to  be  purchased — at 
a  time  when  the  Admiralty  admitted  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  build  wooden  ships 
of  a  largo  class,  and  that  we  must  go  with 
iron  vessels  ?  He  asked  the  Committee  to 
take  £300,000  ofi*  the  £1,000,000,  and  if 
they  did  so  they  would  still  leave  the  Ad- 
miralty much  beyond  the  amount  expend- 
ed in  an  average  of  ten  years  during  which 
wooden  ships  alone  were  being  built. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

"  That  the  item  of  £949,371,  for  Timber,  Mast 
Deals,  Ac.  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £300,000. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  30;  Koes 
66:  Majority  36. 
Original  Question  again  proposed, 
Ma.  LINDSAY  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again.  An  important  constitutional 
question  was  involved  in  what  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Clarence  Paget)  had  stated  re- 
garding voting  on  these  items.     Ho  de* 
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dred  thai  a  copy  of  the  contracts  which 
had  heen  entered  into  by  the  Govemment 
should  be  laid  on  the  tabic  of  the  House. 
It  was  a  sheer  waste  of  time  for  him  to 
come  down  night  after  night  to  discuss 
these  questions,  and  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider them,  if  they  were  to  be  told  that  the 
Qovemment  stood  pledged  to  these  votes, 
and  that  the  House  must  bow  to  them. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

ViscoTOT  PALMERSTON  said,  ho  was 
sure  the  House  would  be  ready  to  hear  the 
arguments  which  any  Gentleman  wished 
to  urge  upon  this  question.  The  parti- 
cular Vote  before  them  had  been  alreadv 
well  discussed  on  both  sides,  and  ho  hoped 
that  the  hon.  Member  would  not  persist 
in  the  Motion  which  he  had  made. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  confessed, 
that  he  had  been  much  struck  by  the  very 
unusual  language  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Seoretary  to  the  Admiralty.  He  had  sup- 
ported the  Government  upon  the  merits  of 
this  question,  but  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
an  argument  put  forth  the  tendency  of 
whioh  the  House  could  not  but  regard 
with  jealousy.  The  effect  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  noble  Lord  was  that 
the  House  had  no  option  but  to  agree  to  a 
Vote  in  any  case  in  which  the  Govem- 
ment had  entered  into  a  contract.  Of 
course  it  must  be  necessary  for  the  Go- 
vemment occasionally  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, but  such  contracts  should  bo  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  argument  em- 
ployed by  the  noble  Lord  was  not  one 
that  ought  to  be  used  in  that  House. 

Lonn  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  purchase  the  timber 
from  year  to  year,  and  to  give  the  con- 
tracts from  one  to  three  years  in  advance 
— undoubtedly,  all  contracts  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  House;  but  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  they  should  never  find 
timber  contractors  willing  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  sending  out  ships  for  a  sup- 
ply of  timber  if  they  were  told  that  their 
contracts  would  not  be  binding  until  it 
reeeived  the  approval  of  Parliament  next 
year.  If  a  plan  could  be  suggested  to 
meet  that  difficulty,  Govemment  would 
hoTery  happy  to  consider  it.  He  hoped 
the  hoD.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lindsay)  would 
not  press  the  Motion. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  asked  if  there  would  be 
any  oMeotion  to  place  on  the  table  the 
pflrtaemar  eontraeta  to  which  the  noble 


Lord  had  referred  ?  He  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  special  mystery  in  the  tim- 
ber trade.  Contracts  for  spirits  and  other 
articles  were  made  public,  and  he  did  not 
understand  why  an  exception  should  be 
made  in  the  case  of  timber.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
could  tell  the  Houso  if  there  did  exist  any 
particular  mystery  about  the  timber  trade, 
seeing  that  he  had  already  stated  several 
things  which  hon.  Members  had  previously 
been  quite  ignorant  of.  He  did  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  get  the 
particulars  they  required  in  regard  to  tim- 
ber. He  did  not  like  to  say  he  disbelieved 
anything  that  was  said  on  the  Treasury 
bench,  but  he  thought  it  possible  that  the 
contract  might  not  include  the  whole  sum 
named  in  the  Vote.  A  million  of  money 
for  timber  was  a  very  considerable  sum, 
and  the  House  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
the  fullest  information  regarding  it. 

Mb.  BASS  asked  if  the  noble  Lord 
would  give  the  exact  price  on  which  the 
contracts  for  the  timber  were  made  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  held  in  his 
hand  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  each  class 
and  article  of  timber  that  was  to  be  pro- 
vided under  the  Vote.  It  was  possible 
that  certain  portions  of  the  timber  might 
not  arrive  within  the  time  proposed,  owing 
to  ships  being  lost  and  other  causes. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  last 
year  they  were  told  they  were  bound  to 
fulfil  a  contract  made  by  the  Admiralty. 
The  House  of  Commons,  however,  on  that 
occasion  decided  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority  that  it  was  not  bound  by  that  con- 
tract. It  was  essential  for  the  House  to 
know  how  long  these  contracts  had  been 
entered  into.  He  doubted  whether  the 
Departments  ought  to  enter  into  large  con- 
tracts without  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Mr.  BAXTER  wished  to  know  in  re- 
spect to  what  other  items  in  the  Estimates 
the  Government  had  entered  into  con- 
tracts ?  If  there  were  any  more  contracts, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  were 
almost  a  farce. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  that  so  far  as 
he  knew,  there  was  no  reason  why  every 
contract  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table. 
It  would,  however,  be  better  that  the  re- 
turns should  have  a  more  extended  shape, 
and  include  all  the  contracts  for  transport 
during  the  last  ten  years.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lmdsay) 
would  move  for  such  a  return  he  should 
cordially  seoond  the  Motion. 
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Mb.  BBIGHT  said,  he  did  not  complain 
that  the  Government  had  made  contracts 
for  moderate  and  nsual  supplies,  but  that 
they  had  ordered  an  unusual  quantity  of 
timber  under  circumstances  that  did  not 
justify  such  extensive  contracts.  He  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  consent  to  tho  re- 
turn ;  but,  as  it  would  be  better  to  confine 
themselves  ad  rem,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
gratifying  the  antiquarian  researches  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport. 

Colonel  SYKES  thought  it  was  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  contracts  without 
the  consent  of  the  House  when  they  sat 
seven  months  in  the  year. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he  had 
been  asked  for  the  date  of  these  contracts. 
He  regretted  to  have  to  mention  the  date 
of  one  of  them,  because  it  was  made  when 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir 
John  Pakington)  was  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  anticipated  the  Parliamentary  Yote 
by  two  years.  There  were  two  contracts 
for  English  timber — one  for  oak,  dated 
January  28th,  1859,  and  the  other  for 
elm,  dated  January  16th,  1861.  Tho  con- 
tracts for  Italian  oak,  African  timber,  and 
Spanish  and  Mexican  woods,  had  been 
taken  at  various  periods,  from  1859,  to 
1861.  He  had  no  objection  to  lay  the 
dates  of  contracts  on  the  table ;  but  as  to 
the  prices  he  was  not  sure,  without  in- 
quiry, whether  it  would  be  advantageous 
&at  they  should  be  published. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  had 
found  no  fault  with  the  Government  for 
entering  into  these  contracts;  what  he 
said  was  that  it  was  very  unusual  that 
that  House  should  be  told  that  they  had 
no  option  about  passing  a  particular  Yote 
because  the  contracts  had  been  already 
entered  into  by  the  Government.  He 
hoped  he  should  never  hear  such  an  ex- 
pression again. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  item  of  £271,767,  for  Metals  and 
Metal  Articles,  be  reduced  by  £71,757." 

Mr.  LINDSAY  moved  that  the  item 
of  £271,757  for  metals  be  reduced  by 
£71,757.  Much  of  this  metal  consisted 
of  bolts  and  knees  for  wooden  ships,  and, 
as  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  go 
on  building  large  wooden  ships,  these 
bolts,  &c.,  would  not  be  wanted.  Another 
charge  under  this  item  was  for  anchors. 
He  would  not  enter  upon  tho  controversy 
between  Mr.  Trotman  and  the  Admiralty 

Mr.  Mitchell 


further  than  to  say  it  was  now  tea  years 
since  he  sat  upon  a  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  tho  merits  of  the  different 
anchors.  Six  of  the  Members  of  that 
Commission  were  well  known  and  large 
owners  of  vessels  in  the  merchant  service, 
comprising  Mr.  Duncan  Dunbar,  Mr.  G. 
Marshall,  and  other  eminent  shipowners^ 
and  the  other  six  were  gentlemen  connect- 
ed with  the  Admiralty,  including  Admiral 
Stopford,  Admiral  Hope,  and  other  compe- 
tent judges.  The  Commission  took  three 
months  to  test  the  various  anchors,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  unanimously 
came  was,  that  the  Admiralty  anchor  was 
the  worst  of  the  lot.  Since  that  time 
the  Admiralty  continued  using  the  con- 
demned anchor  and  no  other,  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  anchors  had  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  public  competition.  For  twenty 
years  one  firm  had  held  the  contract  at 
the  piico  fixed  twenty  years  ago,  though 
every  one  knew  that  Nasmyth*s  hammer 
and  other  inventions  had  materially  re- 
duced tho  cost  of  fabrication.  For  seven- 
teen anchors  the  Government  paid  to  tho 
contractors  £3,434 '17«.  6^.;  whereas  the 
market  price  for  such  anchors  made  by 
the  most  eminent  firms  was  only  £1,428. 
Such  being  tho  case  in  regard  to  the  cost 
of  anchoro,  there  was  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  cost  of  other  articles  was  also 
much  too  great,  and  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  consider  him  unreason- 
able in  now  moving  that  the  present  item 
be  reduced  by  £71,000. 

Sib  JOHN  TRELAWNY  thought  some 
explanation  should  be  given  of  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Trotman's  anchors  were  not 
adopted.  It  was  stated  that  an  anchor  of 
Trotman's,  weighing  15  cwt.,  and  costing 
£90,  was  equal  in  every  respect  to  an 
Admiralty  anchor  costing  £365.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  Admiralty  were  endea- 
vouring to  transform  some  anchors  of  Por- 
ter's into  Trotman's  anchors.  Ho  thought 
it  would  be  very  much  better  to  discard 
all  the  anchors  now  in  use  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  convert  them,  and  to  substi- 
tute anchors  on  Trotman's  principle. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  there 
were  two  things  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  had  not  told  the  House— « 
one  was,  what  principle  guided  him  in  the 
reduction  of  £71,757  which  he  had  fixed 
upon ;  the  other  was,  what  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  Commission  to  which  he  had 
alluded  considered  the  Admiralty  anchor 
the  worst  of  the  five.  The  relative  merits 
of  these  anchors  was  not  a  subject  upon 
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which  a  landsman  could  form  a  very  good 
opinion.  He  (Sir  John  Pakington)  had 
frequently  asked  different  naval  officers  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  anchors^ 
and  they  had  invariahly  told  him  that  Trot- 
man's  anchors  when  once  they  took  hold 
of  the  ground  were  the  best;  but  that 
they  could  not  rely  on  their  biting ;  and 
that,  therefore,  upon  the  whole  the  Ad- 
miralty anchor  was  the  safest,  because 
they  could  always  depend  upon  it  taking 
the  ground. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNr  said,  that 
Captain  Denman  spoke  very  highly  of 
Trotman*s  anchor,  and  so  also  did  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
whose  opinion  he  (Sir  John  Trelawny)  had 
before  him  in  a  pamphlet. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
Captain  Denman's  opinion  was  formed  on 
his  experience  while  in  command  of  the 
Boyal  yacht  the  Victoria  and  Albert;  but, 
as  they  all  knew,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
was  never  exposed  to  very  heavy  weather. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  wished  to  know 
why  the  contract  for  these  anchors  was 
not  thrown  open  to  public  competition  ? 

Loan  CLARENCE  PAGET  was  an  ad- 
Yocate  for  opening  all  contracts  as  far  as 
possible,  but  the  last  contract  he  would 
put  up  to  publi  ccompetition  was  that  for 
anchors,  because  the  anchor  was  an  article 
on  which  the  sailor  should  be  able  to  de- 
pend. There  ought  not  to  be  any  risk  on 
an  article  so  important.  There  was  always 
an  annual  dispute  about  anchors  in  that 
House,  and  some  hon.  Gentleman  always 
described  the  Admiralty  anchor  as  the 
dearest  and  worst.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, Trotman's  was  really  the  dearest. 
Trotman  had  never  made  anchors  for  the 
navy  above  the  class  of  from  30  to  49  cwt. 
The  Admiralty  anchor  cost  £2  Zs.  the 
cwt.;  Rogers'  anchor,  £2  4«.;  Porter's, 
£2  8«. ;  and  Trotman's,  £2  10«.  per  cwt; 
though  Hr.  Trotman  would  probably  write 
a  letter  to  the  newspapers  to-morrow 
denying  the  statement.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  converting  the  anchor  now 
in  use.  Government  had  in  the  dock- 
yards a  lot  of  Porter's  anchors,  which 
were  very  similar  to  Trotman's,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  were  being  converted  into 
Toman's  anchors.  He  had  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Report  on  them  would  be 
that  they  had  certain  advantages  and  cer- 
tain defects;  but  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
defects  outweighed  the  advantages.  If  an 
anchor  did  not  bite  at  once  the  ship  would 
drive  throe  or  four  cables'  length,  and 


for  anchoring  in  line  of  battle  they  were 
obb'ged  to  have  an  anchor  that  would  bite 
at  once. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  a  Commission  had 
reported  ten  years  ago  that  the  Admi- 
ralty anchor  was  the  worst,  and  that 
Trotman's  stood  highest.  Trotman's  an- 
chors did  not  require  to  be  so  heavy  as 
others,  and,  therefore,  they  were  the 
cheapest,  though  they  might  cost  more 
per  cwt.  One  reason  why  he  asked  for  a 
reduction  of  the  Yote  was  because  he  had 
reason  to  know  that  anchors  were  manu- 
factured at  a  much  cheaper  rate  by  private 
makers  than  by  the  Government  con- 
tractors. Believing  that  there  were  many 
other  points  upon  which  the  Yote  might 
be  reduced,  he  should  take  the  sense  of 
the  Committee. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  said,  he  had 
found  Trotman's  anchors  both  convenient 
and  efficient,  and  never  observed  that  they 
were  slow  in  biting. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUYERIE  said,  he  was 
afraid  the  Committee  were  not  very  com- 
petent to  decide  this  controversy.  Had  he 
correctly  understood  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  to  observe  that  not  only  were 
there  Admiralty  contracts  for  anchors  run- 
ning twenty  years,  but  that  the  price 
charged  was  the  same  as  that  charged 
twenty  years  ago  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  the  price  of  anchors  re- 
mained always  the  same,  because  they  de- 
pended on  the  market  price  of  iron,  and 
the  price  lists  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Len- 
nox were  fe vised  from  time  to  time.  He 
also  explained  that  it  was  owing  to  more 
ships  being  in  commission  that  there  was 
some  increase  in  the  Yotes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  wished  to  ask,  whether 
it  was  the  fact  that  seventeen  anchors, 
which  had  cost  the  country  £3,434,  could 
be  obtained  of  the  trade  at  £1,428  ?  . 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  had  never 
heard  of  any  such  charge ;  and  he  might 
add,  that  the  Admiralty  were  always  open 
to  tenders  from  the  trade. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  the  reason  the  noble 
Lord  had  given  of  the  increase  in  this  Yote 
was  because  more  ships  were  in  commis- 
sion; but  in  a  subsequent  Yote  he  had 
asked  £50,000  less  for  coal ;  and  coal  was 
dearer  this  year  than  last. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  explained 
that  the  Chinese  expedition  had  greatly 
increased  the  charges  for  coal  in  the  last 
Estimates. 

Question  put. 
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The  Committeo  divided:  —  Ayes  32; 
Noes  76  :  Majority,  44. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mh.  LINDSAY  moved  the  omission  of 
the  item  of  £100,000  for  iron  for  an  iron- 
cased  ship  to  he  built  at  Chatham  Dock- 
yard. He  had  no  desire  to  stop  the  build- 
ing of  iron- cased  ships ;  but  he  objected  to 
the  Government  undertaking  the  work, 
because  private  firms  could  do  it  better 
and  for  less  money,  and  the  workmen  in 
Her  Majesty's  yards  were  wholly  inex- 
perienced in  the  art  of  constructing  vessels 
of  iron ;  and  he  objected  to  the  selection 
of  Chatham,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  navigation  cf  the  Medway,  and  be- 
cause there  were  no  facilities  there  for  the 
construction  of  iron- cased  ships.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  where  the  expenditure 
at  Chatham  would  end  if  once  commenced, 
for  the  dockyard  would  have  to  be  extend- 
ed and  improved,  new  plant  for  the  build- 
ing of  iron-cased  ships  would  have  to  be 
provided,  and  the  sum  of  £100,000  in- 
cluded in  the  present  Vote  could  only  be 
regarded  as  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  single  ship.  He 
also  agreed  with  the  Dockyard  Commis- 
sioners in  thinking  that  the  building  of 
iron-cased  ships  should  not  be  carried  on 
in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  dockyards  under 
the  existing  system  of  accounts. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  the  item  of  £100,000,  for  Iron  for  an 
Iron-cnsed  Ship  to  be  built  at  Chatham,  bo  omitted 
from  the  proposed  Vote." 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. The  Government  were'  the  worst 
manufacturers  in  the  world,  and  the  work 
perfoinned  by  them  ought  at  once  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  private  traders. 
Ho  had  seen  plans  of  a  proposed  exten- 
sion of  Chatham  Dockyard,  the  ultimate 
cost  of  which  would  not  be  much  below 
£1,000,000.  While  the  Government  were 
insisting  on  a  larger  expenditure  on  timber, 
they  called  on  the  Committee  to  launch 
into  this  new  expenditure  for  making  a 
gigantic  dockyard,  and  for  iron  ship  build- 
ing at  Chatham.  He  protested  against  it. 
He  had  the  strongest  conviction  that  the 
whole  was  a  most  abominable  job,  if  they 
could  only  get  at  the  bottom  cf  it. 

Sib  FREDERIC  SMITH  observed  that 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  dockyard  at 
Chatham  had  been  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Rennie  many  years  ago,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  ships.  Mr.  Rennie's  object  was 
to  increase  the  floating  surface  in  the  yard 


which  is  at  present  very  insufficient  There 
was  great  space  for  effecting  this  means 
of  working  economically,  and  advantages 
of  every  kind.  The  work  would  be  per- 
formed by  convict  labour;  and  he  only 
objected  to  the  time  that  would  he  occu- 
pied in  completing  it.  The  great  value  of 
Chatham  Dockyard  was  in  its  position,  for 
by  reason  of  its  distance  from  the  coast^ 
and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  defences 
of  Sheemess,  it  was  secure  against  the  sud- 
den attack  of  an  enemy's  fleet.  He  thought 
it  most  desirable  to  have  one  iron  ves- 
sel built  in  a  Government  yard,  if  only 
to  test  of  the  resources  of  the  public  estftb- 
lishments  in  these  matters,  and  to  experi- 
ment on  the  various  modes  of  construction. 
Any  one  who  has  read  the  correspondence 
with  the  builders  of  the  Warrior  must  be 
convinced  of  the  advantage  that  trould  arise 
from  this.  There  was  no  end  to  the  altera- 
tions which  had  to  be  made,  the  whole 
thing  being  an  experiment.  There  was  no 
reason  why  an  iron  vessel  might  not  be  as 
well  and  economically  built  at  Chatham  as 
in  any  private  dockyard.  ITie  Commission- 
ers had  stated  that  the  present  system  of 
accounts  would  not  enable  the  Gk)vemment 
to  form  any  test  of  the  prices  charged  by 
private  builders ;  but  they  had  the  assu- 
rance of  the  noble  Lord  that  the  system  of 
accounts  would  be  immediately  altered, 
and  everything  in  that  respect  would  be 
placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 

Mh.  BRIGHT  said,  he  thought  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Chatham  was 
scarcely  an  impartial  counsellor  in  this 
matter.  Possibly  if  he  had  been  Member 
for  some  other  constituency  a  film  might 
have  fallen  from  his  eyes,  and  he  might 
have  agreed  with  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Lindsay).  As  for  the  argu- 
ment about  this  being  a  test  of  expendi- 
ture, everybody  knew  that  the  building  of 
a  first  ship  was  no  test  of  expenditure. 
The  cost  of  a  first  ship,  a  first  steam 
engine,  or  anything  of  the  kind  for  which 
a  model  was  required,  was  half  as  much 
again  as  any  subsequent  construction. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  might 
as  well  set  to  make  his  own  coat,  and 
having  ascertained  the  cost,  think  he  could 
better  judge  whether  his  tailor  imposed  on 
him.  This  was  the  most  flimsy  argument 
he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  ever  heard.  This 
Vote  reminded  him  of  that  which  was  pro- 
posed some  years  ago  for  the  dock  at  Key- 
ham.  That  Vote  remained  on  the  Esti- 
mates for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  after  a  million  of  money 
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had  been  spent,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
reported  that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  mis- 
take, and  they  would  not  recommend  the 
House  to  spend  another  sixpence  had  it 
not  been  for  the  previous  outlay.     They 
did,  however,  recommend  throwing  more 
good  money  after  bad ;  and  what  the  re- 
sult was  he  (Mr.  Bright)  did  not  know. 
He  wished  to  know  whose  scheme  this  was 
of  building  an  iron   ship  at  Chatham? 
Who  recommended  it  ?     Was  it  the  noble 
Lord  or  the  noble  Buke  ?    What  were  the 
views  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John 
Pakington)  on  the  subject  ?     All  that  the 
Committee  knew  was  who  would  have  to 
pay  for  it.     He  thought  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  a  Committee,  upon  which  he 
should  be  happy  to  see  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  (Sir  Frederic   Smith)   who 
might  represent  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents in  the  matter — and  it  would  be 
found  whether  or  not  the  Government  had 
a  good  case  for  going  on  with  the  scheme. 
Lord   CLAKENCE  PAGET  observed 
that  the  Vote  hud  no  connection  with  the 
proposed  dock  at  Chatham.    He  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  press  his  Motion 
to  a  division.     He  was  bound  to  say  that 
part  of  this  iron  had  been  ordered.   It  had 
been  decided  by  the  Government  as  a 
matter  of   urgency  that  an   iron  vessel 
should  be  built  in  a  Government  yard, 
and  Chatham  was  chosen,  for  various  rea- 
sons, as  being  the  most  eligible  dockyard 
in  which  to  commence  such  a  vessel.     It 
was  not  solely  with  a  view  to  make  com- 
parisons of  cost  that  the  Admiralty  were 
building  this  iron  vessel,  but   to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  certain  experiments  and 
make  any  alterations  which  might  become 
ncssary  in  consequence  of  the  extrardinary 
problems  which  were  in  process  of  solution 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  artillery,  and 
the  resistance  of  iron  plates  during  its  con- 
struction.    Chatham  was  chosen  because 
there  happened  to  be  a  very  large  dock 
finished,  dl  but  the  gates,  and  the  build- 
ing of  such  a  vessel  in  a  dock  would  be 
attended  with  important  facilities. 

Mk.  DALGLISH  observed  that  the  noble 
Lord,  when  out  of  office,  found  great  fault 
with  the  Admiralty;  bat  now,  when  he 
was  in  office,  his  views  were  quite  changed. 
The  ironworks  at  Chatham  consisted  of  a 
mere  wreck  of  a  smithery — a  perfect  dis- 
grace to  a  dockyard — and  yet  the  Ad- 
miralty now  declared  that  that  yard  was 
best  fitted  for  such  works  as  were  pro- 
posed. He  should  support  the  Amend- 
menty   and  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member 


would  take  the  sense   of  the  Committee 
upon  it. 

Me.  FINLAY  thought  that  experience 
had  shown  that  the  dockyards  could  not 
compete  with  private  builders.  At  pre- 
sent wo  contracted  for  steam  machinery, 
and  he  could  •not  understand  why  we 
should  not  contract  for  iron  ships.  If 
once  machinery  was  created  in  the  dock- 
yard for  building  iron  ships  there  would 
be  a  continual  demand  for  fresh  outlay, 
lest  what  had  been  spent  should  remain 
useless. 

Captaix  JERVI8  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther it  would  be  attempted  to  make 
wrought-iron  plates  in  the  dockyards  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
iron  skins  of  ships  would  be  made  at 
Chatham,  but  the  armour  plates  would  be 
made  elsewhere ;  ho  believed  by  the  But- 
terley  Company. 

Mr.  HENLEY  thought  the  Committee 
should  have  some  information  of  what  the 
whole  expense  of  new  machinery  in  the 
yard  would  be  when  they  were  asked  to 
agree  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  sort  of 
manufacture.  It  was  said  that  the  plan 
should  be  tried  for  two  reasons ;  first,  that 
the  Government  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  changes  and  experi- 
ments; and  next,  that  they  might  know 
what  the  real  cost  was.  But  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Committee  should  not 
come  to  any  decision  until  they  knew  what 
would  bo  the  whole  expenditure  in  the 
dockyard.  If  the  factory  at  Chatham  was 
the  wreck  it  was  said  to  be,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  other  sums  would  be  wanted  to 
make  it  fit  for  the  operations  which  were 
intended  to  be  carried  on  there. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  asked  whe- 
ther the  Achilles  was  only  in  contempla- 
tion of  being  built  or  whether  the  keel 
had  actually  been  laid  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
keel  of  the  Achillea  was  not  yet  laid,  but 
a  great  deal  of  ironwork  intended  for  that 
ship  had  been  done.  In  answer  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire,  he  had  to  say  that  when  last 
year  the  Admiralty  decided  to  build  the 
Achillea  at  Chatham,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Treasury  for  its  sanction  to 
expend  £4,000  in  erecting  machinery,  and 
the  correspondence  upon  the  subject  was 
printed  with  the  Estimates.  Having  spent 
£4,000,  they  now  required  £2,800  for  fur- 
ther machinery. 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  thought 
the    questiou  was  whether^  as  our  fleet 
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was  about  to  become  an  iron  fleet,  wo 
should  have  tho  means  of  repairing  the 
ships  in  the  national  dockyards.  He  re- 
garded this  commencement  at  Chatham  as 
a  proper  experiment  to  ascertain  whether 
iron  ships  could  be  built  and  repaired  in 
the  dockyards,  instead  of  ia  private  estab- 
lishments. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  considered  this 
was  a  very  important  question,  involying 
not  a  few  thousands  only,  but  no  less  than 
£1,000,000.  No  doubt  contract  work  was 
sometimes  cheaper  than  Government  work; 
but  then  in  shipbuilding  in  private  yards 
there  was  never  any  absolute  security  for 
the  quality  of  the  article  produced.  Hitiierto 
the  principle  adopted  had  been  to  incur  the 
greater  expense  of  building  in  the  Boyal 
yards  instead  of  having  ships  which  might 
be  cheaper,  but  upon  which  you  could  not 
depend  when  tho  pinch  came;  and  the 
gunboats  built  at  tlie  time  of  tho  Crimean 
war  were  an  unfortunate  instance  of  the 
latter  case.  The  question  now  was  whe- 
ther they  ought  not  in  common  prudence 
to  compete  in  the  Eoyal  yards  with  private 
builders  in  the  construction  of  iron  ships. 
He  doubted  the  wisdom  of  trusting  en- 
tirely to  the  contract  system.  As  he  un- 
derstood it,  these  were  not  purely  iron 
ships,  but  wooden  ships  covered  with  iron 
casing.  Then,  again,  there  was  as  much 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  iron  sup- 
plied as  there  was  in  the  quality  of  timber. 
He  was  prepared  to  vote  with  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  question,  thinking  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  course  they  proposed  was 
the  more  prudent  one. 

Mr.  bright  said,  no  doubt  there  was 
as  great  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  iron 
plates  as  there  was  in  the  quality  of  tim- 
ber, and  he  feared  they  should  find  that 
the  moment  the  Government  embarked  in 
this  kind  of  business  they  would  discover 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  the  iron  plates.  By  sanc- 
tioning this  Yote,  therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  really  establishing  an- 
other large  business.  His-hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  had  shown  from  the  Report 
that  ships  cost  50  per  cent  more  in  Go- 
vernment than  in  private  yards ;  but  even 
this  calculation  did  not  include  the  in- 
terest of  money  sunk  in  plant,  and  if  this 
were  taken  into  account  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  a  ship  cost  double  in  Go- 
vernment what  it  did  in  private  yards. 
This  would,  no  doubt,  hold  good  of  iron 
as  well  as  of  wooden  ships.  The  factories 
which  would  be   necessary  at  Chatham 

Sir  Michael  Seymour 


would  be  of  the  most  expensive  character 
— and,  in  fact,  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  doing  in  the  future  what  they 
were^  continually  lamenting  having  done 
in  the  past.  The  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow (Mr.  Dalglish),  who  had  served  on 
the  Commission,  and  who  knew  all  the 
circumstances,  told  tho  Committee  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unadvisable  than 
such  an  expenditure ;  and  they  would  bo 
embarking  in  it  without  any  inquiry  and 
without  any  information  beyond  the  very 
hesitating  and  ambiguous  information  fur- 
nished by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  warned  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  Yote  was  but  an  ambus- 
cade, and  that  year  after  year  they  would 
be  led  into  enormous  Votes,  until  they 
found  that  they  had  spent  a  million  of 
money,  as  at  Keyham,  with  unnecessary 
and  reckless  waste.  Ko  one  but  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Chatham  had 
shown  himself  enthusiastic  about  this  ex- 
penditure, and  he  thought  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  might 
therefore  very  well  suspend  the  Vote  and 
allow  an  inquiry,  which,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  right,  would  only  confirm  the 
scheme  they  had  propounded. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK :  I  hope  the  House  will 
consider  whether  it  is  wise  to  build  these 
iron  ships  at  all.  A  constituent  of  mine  re- 
cently called  upon  me  and  told  me  that  he 
had  offered  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
to  build  a  gun  at  his  own  expense  which 
would  throw  l,000lbs.  of  shot;  and  re- 
marked, ''What  do  you  think  he  said  to 
me?"  I  replied,  "God  forbid  I  should 
attempt  to  fathom  the  wisdom  of  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty."  He  then  said  the  an- 
swer he  got  was,  "  It  is  not  in  my  depart- 
ment." My  constituent  made  the  same 
offer  to  tho  War  Office ;  and  he  said,  "  Do 
you  know  what  answer  I  got  ?"  I  replied, 
"If  I  were  unable  to  divine  the  wisdom 
of  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  do  not 
fancy  I  am  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  fa- 
thom the  wisdom  of  a  Secretary  of  State." 
He  then  said  the  answer  he  got  was,  that 
if  he  submitted  his  plan  they  would  con- 
sider whether  it  was  worthy  of  being  ac- 
cepted. I  asked  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  his  gun,  and  he  said  it  would  go  through 
the  sides  of  the  Warrior  as  easily  as  through 
blotting-paper.  If  that  statement  were 
true,  there  would  be  little  wisdom  in  build- 
ing vessels  like  the  Warriar, 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Dalglish),    denied  that  the  smithery  at 
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Chatham  was  a  rain*  and  said  that  it  was 
quite  as  good  a  smithery  as  any  in  the 
other  dockyards.  With  regard  to  the  state- 
ment made  hy  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Eoehuck),  if  it  were  even  tme 
that  a  lyOOOlh.  shot  could  he  easily  sent 
through  the  sides  of  the  Warrior,  that 
would  not  alter  the  merits  of  iron-cased 
ships  as  compared  with  wooden  ones.  If 
they  had  only  shot  to  deal  with  the  su- 
periority of  the  former  might  not  he  so 
marked,  hut  unfortunately  they  had  to 
deal  with  sheU,  and  especially  with  a  new 
kind  of  shelly  filled  with  liquid  iron,  which 
was  very  murderous,  and  very  destructive 
to  wooden  ships.  The  main  superiority  of 
the  iron-cased  ships  was  that  they  were 
safe  against  shell. 
Que^ion  put, 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  31; 
Noes  66  :  Majority  35. 

Mb.  LINDS  a  X  said,  he  would  make  an 
appeal  to  the  nohlo  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
(^vemment.  He  had  given  notice  that 
he  should  move  various  other  reductions ; 
but  he  did  not  want  to  take  any  step 
which  might  appear  factious,  or  uselessly 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House.  The 
principle  of  three  of  his  Amendments  had 
been  already  discussed,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  propose  that  it  should  he  discussed 
over  again.  He  was  ready  to  yield  these 
points,  provided  the  nohle  Lord  would  con- 
sent to  postpone  the  Vote  of  £140,000  for 
two  troop  ships  and  jS60,000  for  machinery 
for  those  ships  until  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  Chairman,  which 
would  he  made  in  a  fortnight,  had  heen 
laid  on  the  Tahle. 

VisoouHT  PALMER8T0N  said,  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  he  could  not  resist  the 
postponement  of  the  Vote  till  to-morrow, 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  the  postpone- 
ment till  a  Report  of  a  Committee  was 
laid  on  the  Tahle,  as  that  might  he  post- 
poning it  for  an  indefinite  period. 
House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  he  reported  this  day. 
Committee  also  report  Progress. 
Report  to  he  received  To-morrow. 
Committee  to  sit  again  this  day. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday,  May  24,  1861. 

The  House  met,  and  Forty  Memhers  not 
being  present  at  Four  o'clock,  Mr.  Speaker 
acyoumed  the  House  tiU  Monday  next. 

VOL.  CLXIIL    [third  ssries.] 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  May  27,  1861. 

MxxoTBs.]  Public  Bill. — 1*  Landed  Property  Im* 
proyement,  4(o.  (Ireland). 

OFFENCES    IN   TERRITORIES    NEAR 
SIERRA  LEONE  PREVENTION  BILL. 

SPAIN  AND  SAN  DOMINGO— THE  SLAVE 
TRADE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Offences  in  Territories  near 
Sierra  Leone  Prevention  Bill  read. 

LoED  BROUGHAM  said,  lie  highly  ap- 
proved this  Bill.    He  thonght  it  absolutely 
essential  that  the  extension  proposed  by 
this  BiU  should  be  given  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Sierra  Leone.    He  considered  that  this 
Bill  improved  the  constitution  of  that  co- 
lony, and  tended  to  increase  the  benefits 
which  we  had  given  by  it  to  the  unhappy 
people  of  Africa,  being,  as  Mr.  Pitt  once 
said,  a  very,  very  sm^l  compensation  for 
all  the  evils  we  had  been  a  party  to  in- 
flicting upon  them.     Those  evils  had  been 
continued  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  in  a 
far  greater  degree  than  any  act  of  ours,  by 
the  extension  of  that  jurisdiction,  how  be- 
neficial soever,  could  tend  to  remedy — be 
alluded  to  the  atrocious  conduct  of  Spain  in. 
that  increase  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  treaties  enter- 
ed into,  and  the  sums  of  money  actually 
paid  to  that  Power  as  compensation,  had 
increased  from  12,000  slaves  imported  into 
Cuba  in  1857  to  16,000  in  1858,  and  to  no 
less  than  80,000  in  the  year  1859.    Now, 
we  found  that  Spain  was  increasing  her 
dominions  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Eastern  San  Domingo  ,*  and  he 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
given  him  when  he  last  mentioned  this  sub- 
ject in  the  House,  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government 
to  introduce  slavery,  and  thereby  also,  as  a 
consequence,  the  slave  trade,  to  that  terri- 
tory.   Having  had  access  to  the  decree  of 
annexation  by  the  Spanish  Government 
since  he  last  addressed  their  Lordships,  he 
found  it  stated  that  ''it  was  impossible  to 
reject  the  prayers  of  a  whole  nation  im- 
ploring readmission  into  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  country."     So  said  the  Spanish 
Government.     "What  said  the  Governor  of 
Hayti,  General  Geffrard?     He  distinctly 
called  that  statement  an  absolute  falsehood. 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  imploring  of 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  territory  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  bosom  of  the  mother  coun- 
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the  free-will  of  the  people  could  be  known 

for  General  Santai 

reign  of  terror  bo  i 

"they,"  to  use  GcneralGeifrard' 

prcaaion,  "trembling  under  it,  eould 

nifcst  no  free-will."      The  decree  stated 


,    tain  General  in  oil  the  world  whom  ho 

bad  establighed  the    should  trust  less   than   another  for   not 

itiroly  over  them  that   planting  slavery  again  in  San  Domingo, 

'  "■  "■      "  it  would  be  the  Captain  Gonernl  of  Cuba 

— that  ho  should  have  absolute  confidenco 

him  for  exti'nding  the  establishmect  of 


taken  place,  and  the 
to  flay — 


that  the  annexation  of  Ban  Domingo  had  '  slavery  in  that  part  of  the  Spanish  domi- 
»_i  i___  __3  ii._  e  decree  went  on  nions.  lie  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  regarded  with  the  utmost  possible 
"  Alre»dj  Uu  Spanlih  Aig  i>  fljing  under  tlial  '  suspicion  this  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
■kf  whers  tbe  immortal  Golumbui  bad  borne  it,  i  TernmeDt ;  and,  recollecting  their  conduct 
the  slave  trade  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  moved  by 
were  proverbially  short,  |  the  disavowal  of  their  intention  to  intro- 
and  in  this  oase  the  Boyal  memory  of  Spain  i  duco  slaveiy  into  San  Domingo,  being  pcr- 
was  no  exception  to  that  rule;  for  had  the  !  fectly  convinced  that  they  would  re-esta- 
Spanish  Government  recollected  their  treat-  I  hlish  it  there  if  they  had  any  temptation 
meat  of  ColumbuB,  they  would  have  been  to  do  so.  It  was  well  known  that  Cuba 
ashamed  to  name  the  man  whoso  immortal  had  now  been  for  years  and  years  a  ro- 
eervices  they  requited  bysending  him  home  \  fugc  for  the  distressed  nobles  of  the  high- 


in  chains,  which  were  Btruok  off,  no  doubt, 
in    deference    to    the    popular    indigna- 


!  est  rank  at  the  Court  of  Kadrid,  when  sunk 
poverty  by  their  own  extravagance  and 


tion,  but  which  ha  demanded  should  be  |  loaded  with  debt,  and  who  returned  from 
buried  with  him  when  a  few  years  after-  the  colony  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  full 
wards  he  died  in  absolute  want.  It  was  '  of  plunder,  which  plunder  consisted  of  the 
mpio  of  short  memory  on   the  '  bribes  paid  to  them  for  the  evasion  of  the 


the   abolitiotilawand  the  introduction  of  slaves 
in  that  island. 

Honse  in  Committee;  Bill  reporhd,  with- 
out Amendment;  and  to  be  read  3'  Ta- 


part  of  Spain  that  she  referred  to 
Gospel  which  ho  carried  in  his  hand, 
which  the  Spanish  Government  had  de- 
secrated by  a  series  of  constant  ruthless 
persecutions.  And  as  to  the  civiliza- 
tion which  they  bragged  of  having  given 
to  the  New  World,  it  waa  t«Btified  in  their 
exterminating  the  natirei  by  packs  of 
bloodhounds.  He  observed  that  the  do- 
oree  said — "Slavery,  the  inevitable  evil 
of  the  other  colonics,  is  altogether  unne- 
cessary for  the  cultivation  of  that  fertile 
territory."  Was  San  Domingo  mora  fer- 
tile than  Cuba?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
And  it  went  on  to  add  that  "  there  is  no 
intention  of  re-ostablishing  slavery  there." 
He  did  not  know  what  the  intention  of  the 
Spanish  Government  might  be.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  intention  of  establishing  the 
slave  trade  when  the  Spanish  Qoverument 
bai^ined  for  a  sum  of  money  and  en- 
gaged to  put  it  down  instead  of  extend- 
ing it.  Nevertheless  ther  had  extended  it. 
Th.  meui.  by  whuh  thej  announced  th.ir  ,  ,„j,  j  „„,„„  ^  „jj^  '^  ^^  jj,^^ 


nooM  sdjounwd  St  b«ir-pMt  Fir* 
o'alMk,  (ill  To4iioiTo<r,  hslF' 

put  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COUUOHS, 

Monday,  May  27,  1861. 

UiMtrtM.]  PovLio  Bills. — I'Jena;  Court;  Con- 
■olidatcd  Fucd  (£10,000,0(10]. 
3«  Tramwaja  (Scotland). 

CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL. 
COMKITTEB.      WEST  KIOHt. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
Mb.  KEWDEGATE  :  Sir, 


intention  to  carry  on  the  Government  of 
their  new  acquisition  were  not  such  as 
gave  him  any  very  great  confidence  in 
theitwant  of  intention  to  establish  slavery 
there.  For  to  whom  did  they  entrust  the 
execution  of  this  decree  ?     Tbe  execution  '  In^nci*'  prapowli  of  Ihe  GoTcrament  ii 


luld  beg  to  coll  the  attention  of  hon. 
Members  to  the  terms  of  the  Uotiou  of 
which  I  have  given  notice.     They  are-- 


,   of  the  decree  of  annexation  was  entrusted  ' 
to  the  Captain  Genci-ol  of  Cuba,  who  wa*  I  i 
Lord  Srougham 


ilf  Increaaei  the  povcr  of  tho  Gotcmmont 
tbe  tnxatlon  or  thia  coantrj,  and  thi  in* 
M  tberab;  tihelti,  liniti  iDooiiTtnlKitlj  t^w 
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action  of  this  Hous^,  nml  would  annul  the  well- 
nscertalncd  function  and  privilege  of  the  House 
of  I«ord8,  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
divide  the  Customs  and  Inland  ReTenue  Bill,  so 
that  each  of  the  taxes  to  which  it  relates  may  be 
separately  treated/* 

I  gave  notice  of  that  Kesolutiou,  I  trust, 
in  no  spirit  of  presumption.  It  would  bo 
ridiculous  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  dic- 
tate on  a  constitutional  question  to  the 
House ;  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  giving 
notice  of  the  Motion  till  the  last  day  be- 
fore the  recess ;  and  I  felt  that  my  position 
as  a  humble  but  independent  Member  of 
the  House  required  that  I  should  in  this 
notice  give  a  clear  expression  to  the  objec- 
tions which  moved  me  as  an  independent 
Member  of  the  House  to  take  the  course  I 
do.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  and  decision 
of  the  House,  either  of  the  abstract  pro- 
positions which  are  contained  in  this  no- 
tice ;  although  I  firmlv  believe  that  each 
of  these  propositions  is  true  —  that  the 
form  of  this  Supply  Bill  tends  to  confer 
iipon  those  who  represent  the  power  of 
the  Crown  in  this  House  an  undue  con- 
trol over  the  taxation  of  the  country ; 
and  an  undue  influence  over  the  interests 
thereby  affected.  Although  I  hold  also  that 
the  form  of  the  Bill  limits  inconveniently 
the  action  of  this  House ;  and  although  I 
further  hold  that  if  adopted  this  form  of 
Supply  Bill  will  annul  tie  well  ascertain- 
ed function  and  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Lords — a  function  and  privilege  the  exer- 
cise of  which  was  admitted  to  be  rightful 
by  a  Committee  of  this  House  which  was 
appointed  last  Session  to  consider  this 
subject — I  will  now  only  submit  for  the 
decision  of  the  House  the  operative  part 
of  the  notice  which  stands  in  my  name. 
I,  therefore,  now  move — 

"That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
to  divide  the  Customs  and  Inland  RoTcnuo  Bill, 
so  that  each  of  the  taxes  to  which  it  relates  may 
be  separately  treated." 

Sir,  I  am  told  that  an  impression  has  gone 
abroad  that  I  am  unduly  intruding  on  the 
time  of  the  House,  and  that  the  object  of 
my  Motion  is  unnecessarily  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  Government  business.  I 
most  emphatically  disclaim  the  truth  both 
of  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  imputa- 
tions; because  the  House  will  recollect 
that,  although  an  attempt  was  made  to 
discuss  upon  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  the  form  in  which  as  a  Supply  Bill  it 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Government; 
although  ftn  attempt  was  made  to  discuss 
the  eflect  of  that  fbrm  upon  the  free  and 


legitimate  action  of  this  House,  and  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
attempt  was   found  to  be  utterly  futile. 
For,  as  we  proceeded,  we  were  crossed  in 
debate  upon   the  constitutional  question 
involved  in  the  form  of  the  Bill  by  dis- 
cussions on  the  several  substantiyo  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  Bill ;  and,  as  each 
substantive   proposal  was  different  from 
the  other,  such  was  the  confusion  of  the 
debate  that  no  issue  could  be  taken  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  but  a  question 
of  confidence  in  the  Government  who  pro- 
posed it.     This,  then,  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  questions  arising  out  of  the 
form  of  the  Bill  can,  according  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  House,   be  distinctly 
submitted  for  our  decision;  and  I   most 
sincerely  lament  that,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  different  parties 
in  this  House  arc  placed,  the  subject  has 
fallen   into  my  hands,  for  I  should  not 
have  undertaken  so  grave  a  task  had  it  not 
appeared    to  me    that  it   had   fallen  to 
my  lot  and  to  have  become^my  duty  to 
beg   the   House   to  consider  the  gravity 
of  the  questions  which  are  involved  in 
the  form  of  the  Bill   proposed  by  the 
Government.     Now,    I  think  that  what 
occurred  on  the  second  reading  must  have 
satisfied  every  hon.  Member  that,  on  that 
stage  of  a  measure  of  this  sort,  including, 
in  the  present  instance,  as  I  hold  unduly 
and   improperly    the    imposition   of   the 
income    tax,    the    repeal  ^of    the    paper 
duty,  and  the  imposition  of  the  Customs 
duties  upon  tea  and   sugar,    no    distinct 
issue  could  have  been  taken  on  either  of 
these  matters  of  finance  separately,  but 
merely  a  vote  of  confidence  or  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  form  of  the 
Bill.     To  raise  that  issue  is  not  my  ob- 
ject, and  it   ought   not   to  be  the  object 
of  the  House    to  raise  it ;    because    the 
function  and  the  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  hitherto  been  to  discuss 
and  decide  independently  upon   the  dif- 
ferent items  of  taxation  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Crown  may  submit  to  it 
for  alteration,  revision  or  imposition ;  and 
to  do  this  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
confidence  m  the  Government,  who,   al- 
though they  are  the  representatives  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  still  in  matters  of 
taxation  stand,  after  the  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  has  once  been  made, 
simply  in  the  position  of  Members  of  this 
Assembly,  to  which  in  this  free  country 
is  delegated  the  high  privilege,  the  great 
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power  and  the  duty  of  deciding  what  taxes 
shall  he  levied  upon  the  people.  Sir,  I 
know  that  I  may  he  met  hy  the  allega- 
tion that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  tax 
can  he  imposed  except  it  ho  suhmitted  to 
this  House  in  a  preliminary  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  and  that  in  that  Com- 
mittee we  have  sufficient  opportunity  to 
discuss  separately  the  items  of  taxation 
which  are  brought  before  us  by  the  re« 
presentatives  of  the  Crown,  and  that 
the  Besolutions  to  which  we  come  after 
such  discussions  in  that  Committee  ought 
to  satisfy  the  people  of  this  country  that 
we  have  paid  due  attention  to  their 
interests.  But  there  is  one  fact  which 
utterly  disproves  that  allegation,  and 
that  fact  is  this:  that  so  little  are  the 
decisions  which  are  taken  in  the  preli- 
minary Committee  regarded  as  final,  con- 
clusive, or  satisfactory  by  those  who 
iramed  the  Orders  of  this  House,  that 
when  it  is  primarily  decided  that  any 
duty  is  to  be  lessened  or  diminished  by  a 
Besolution  of  the  House,  and  this  decision 
Ib  communicated  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partment, who  are  entrusted  with  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  tax,  upon  the  Resolu- 
tion being  reported  a  bond  is  taken  from 
every  importing  merchant  or  other  person 
dealing  in  the  article  so  taxed,  which,  in 
case  Parliament  should  not  adhere  to  its 
first  determination,  hinds  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  remission  of  duty  to  pay 
the  difference  on  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  law.  Now,  I  think  that  that  one  fact 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  single  opportunity  of  deciding  what  shall 
be  the  taxation  for  the  year.  Well,  Sir, 
how  stands  the  matter?  According  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  House  for  many 
years  up  to  this  year,  the  substance  of  this 
Bill — ^the  proposals  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  in  this  Bill — would  have  been 
divided  into  three  hills  instead  of  being 
consolidated  into  one.  And  what  is  the 
difference  which  that  makes  in  the  treats 
ment  of  these  matters  by  the  House.  Why, 
that  according  to  the  form  of  this  Supply 
Bill  we  have  only  one  first  reading,  one 
second  reading,  one  Committee,  one  con- 
sideration on  Keport,  and  one  third  reading 
of  one  Bill,  whereas  we  ought  to  have  three 
Bills,  three  first  readings,  three  second  read- 
ings, three  Committees  on  the  Bill,  three 
considerations  on  Report — if  there  were  any 
Amendment  in  Committee — and  further, 
three  opportunities  for  discussion  on  three 
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third  readings.  Now,  if  these  various  op- 
portunities for  discussion  and  decision  are 
to  be  held  as  useless ;  if  any  Member  of 
the  House  is  bold  enougli  to  assert  that 
tho  forms  of  this  House,  which  have  been 
declared  by  the  highest  constitutional  au- 
thorities to  be  the  means  by  which  we 
are  chiefly  able  to  guard  the  freedom  of 
the  subject^  arc  no  longer  of  any  value, 
then  he  may  consistently  declare  that 
the  form  of  this  Bill  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  the  more  and  the  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  those  useless  forms  the 
better.  But  where,  I  ask,  is  the  bold 
man  who  will  tell  me  that  the  forms  of 
proceeding  adopted  by  this  House  and  by 
Parliament,  as  the  necessary  safeguards  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  tho  means  by  which  we  are  able  to 
bring  our  deliberations  to  such  an  issue  as 
shall  best  secure  their  welfare ;  where,  I 
ask,  is  tho  bold  man  who  will  teli  me 
that  these  forms  are  useless,  or  that  it  is 
either  right  or  safe  practically  to  abolish 
so  many  of  them  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed? Sir,  I  believe  that  no  person 
will  be  bold  enough  to  make  such  an 
assertion;  and  I  say  this  fearlessly,  al- 
though I  am  aware  that,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  opposed  to  the  opinion  which 
is  entertained  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. I  lament  that  I  differ  from  him, 
but  I  must  say  that  it  was  with  astonish- 
ment I  learnt  that  tho  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  represents  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  who  stands  high  amongst 
the  constitutional  authorities  of  this  House, 
was  the  author  of  two  recommendations, 
neither  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Tax  Bills  over  which  he  pre- 
sided ;  one  of  these  proposals  recommend- 
ed a  departure  from  the  form  which  our 
taxation  has  assumed  owing  to  the  bur- 
then of  the  debt,  and  the  constant  and 
enlarged  requirements  of  the  public  estab- 
lishments, and  would  have  suddenly  ren- 
dered a  great  portion  of  our  taxation  annual, 
and  therefore  precarious.  And,  then,  how 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  propose  that 
we  should  consider  the  questions  involved 
in  tho  annual  repeal  or  continuance  of  tliis 
vast  mass  of  taxation  ?  Why,  by  means 
of  a  Supply  Bill,  to  bo  framed  upon  the 
model  of  the  present ;  which  would  debar 
us  enormously  from  the  opportunities  of 
free  discussion,  by  limiting  the  time  that 
we  should  have  allotted  to  us  for  delibera- 
tion. By  this  system  the  Government  of 
the    day  gain    all   the   power  that  the 
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House  lose  by  the  curtailment  of  its  op- 
portunities not  only  for  deliberation  but 
for  decision  upon  the  questions  involved 
in  this  consolidated  financial  scheme.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  House  is  yet 
conscious  of  the  enormous  power  which 
we  are  granting  to  the  Crown  by  this 
Bill.  It  may  seem  a  bold  assertion,  but  it 
is  the  fact,  and  I  beg  the  House  to  con- 
sider it,  that  you  not  only  by  this  Bill 
abandon  four  stages  at  least  upon  which 
you  might  consider  the  propositions  includ- 
ed in  this  Bill,  but  you  render  the  de- 
cision that  might  be  taken  on  the  first 
reading,  on  the  second  reading,  and  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  cpnsolidated  Bill, 
a  decision  not  with  respect  to  any  one 
particular  item  of  the  taxation  with  which 
it  deals,  but  a  decision  with  respect  to  the 
confidence  which  the  House  may  repose  in 
the  Government  of  the  day.  Clearly,  Sir, 
that  enables  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
appeal  to  every  supporter,  to  appeal  to  the 
whole  House  for  support,  not  merely  upon 
the  matters  contained  in  the  Bill,  but  upon 
the  general  issue;  whether,  not  only  in 
this  respect^  but  in  other  respects  the  Go- 
vernment are  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  House  and  the  country.  This  form  of 
Supply  Bill  goes  far  towards  defeating  the 
power  of  the  House  to  deal  practically 
and  independently  with  the  subject  of 
taxation.  That,  Sir,  is  the  fact.  When 
the  Bill  has  once  been  introduced  we  are 
limited  to  one  single  opportunity — if  no 
Amendment  is  made  in  Committee  on 
the  Bill — the  opportunity  in  Committee, 
of  considering  in  detail  subject  matter 
which,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
this  House  up  to  the  present  year  would 
havo  been  divided  into  three  Bills,  in- 
stead of  being  included  in  one.  Sir,  I 
regard  this  as  a  most  mischievous  infringe- 
ment upon  the  freedom  and  upon  the 
power  of  this  House.  We  may,  indeed, 
be  told,  as  we  have  been  told  already,  that 
it  will  be  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  interests  aficcted, 
that  the  several  financial  proposals  of  the 
Government  should  be  consolidated  in  one 
Bill.  And  how  does  the  matter  stand  ? 
Are  all  those  interests  the  same  ?  Are  all 
to  be  affected  alike  by  these  difierent  pro- 
posals, some  for  the  imposition,  some  for 
redaction,  and  some  for  the  repeal  of  taxes? 
Why,  it  is  obvious  that  the  interests  af- 
fected, are  affected,  not  only  differently  by 
the  mode  in  which  you  propose  to  deal 
with  the  taxation  to  which  they  are  sub- 
j^ted;  but^  being;  difierent  in  their  cir- 


cumstances, they  require,  some  of  them, 
for  their  convenience  the  immediate  con- 
firmation by  law  of  the  proposed  changes. 
While  with  regard  to  others  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  postponement  until 
those  concemed  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  matter  and  instructing 
their  representatives  what  changes  they 
conceive  will  be  for  their  advantage;  what 
form  of  imposition  will  be  the  least  one- 
rous, and  what  period  will  be  the  most 
convenient  for  the  proposed  changes  to 
take  effect.  Why,  only  last  year  it  was 
made  sufficiently  obvious  upon  the  Stamp 
Duties  Bill  that,  if  you  would  consult 
the  interests  of  trade  by  the  manner  in 
which  you  deal  with  taxation,  you  should 
treat  every  tax  separately  according  to  its 
merits  and  the  effect  which  the  change  of 
it  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  particular  in- 
terests concemed ;  and  I  say  that  if  you 
are  to  consider  the  interests  of  trade,  as 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  do,  and  as  I  hope  it  will 
continue  to  be  the  practice  of  the  House, 
I  say  if  you  ore  to  consult  the  interests  of 
trade  you  will  by  sanctioning  the  proposal 
which  I  now  submit  to  the  House  be  en- 
abled to  consider  severally^  as  we  did  last 
year,  the  various  interests  which  are  af- 
fected by  the  different  matters  of  taxation 
included  in  this  Bill,  otherwise  you  can 
scarcely  do  so.  Sir,  I  feel  that  as  this 
question  is  not  taken  up  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  in  this  House,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  ought  to  be  raised  by  the  inde- 
pendent Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  J  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House  for  some  time,  and  in  former  years 
I  have  known  no  hon.  Members  so  averse 
to  any  undue  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown  over  taxation,  no  hon.  Members  so 
careful  that  taxation  should  be  considered 
with  due  reference  to  the  various  interests 
affected  thereby,  as  hon.  Members,  who 
hold  advanced  liberal  opinions.  But  on 
the  present  occasion  we  know  that  there 
is  one  question  involved  in  this  Consolida- 
tion Bill  which  so  entirely  absorbs  the  at- 
tention of  the  leaders  of  that  party,  and 
that  the  reins  of  party  organization  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  below  the  gang- 
way have  been  drawn  so  tight,  and  that 
their  new  discipline  is  so  severe,  that, 
whatever  their  private  opinions  may  be 
upon  the  merits  of  the  grave  question  now 
at  issue,  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  more 
than  their  silent  votes,  even  it'  the  subject 
attracts  their  notice  sufficiently  to  induce 
them  to  vote  at  all.     The  authority  and 
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praotioo  of  Mr.  Pitt  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  oonsolidating  the  financial  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  in  one  Bill.  The 
right  hoD.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
has  adverted  to  the  precedents  afibrded  by 
the  great  measure  of  1787,  and  by  the  fi- 
nancial dispositions  made  under  the  Act  of 
Union  in  the  year  1800 ;  and  I  admit  that 
the  financial  arrangements  of  those  years 
were  so  remarkable  that  they  may  weU 
be  cited  as  marking  peculiar  epochs  in  the 
financial  history  of  this  country.  What 
were  the  circumstances  of  1787?  I  have, 
Sir,  by  me  hero  an  account  of  the  discus- 
sions which  took  placo  iu  that  memorable 
debate  given  by  Bishop  Tomline  in  his 
Zi/e  of  Pitt ;  and,  -with  tlie  permission  of 
the  House,  I  will  read  a  short  extract  from 
it.  It  states  that  ''Mr.  Pitt  further  pro- 
posed that,"  instead  of  keepiog  separate 
and  distinct  funds  as  at  present — (this  was 
1787)— 

"  The  prbdaco  of  all  taxation  whatever  should 
form  ono  general  fund,  to  be  called  the  GonaoH* 
dated  Fund,  out  of  ifhioh  tho  public  cfeditora  of 
eycnr  description  were  to  be  paid,  and  the  surplus 
of  which  was  to  be  applicable,  under  the  direction 
of  Parliament,  to  tho  service  of  the  current 
year." 

Why,  Sir,  any  one  who  refers  to  his- 
tory will  find  that  previous  to  that  year 
the  different  taxes  were  held  separately 
by  a  vast  variety  of  independent  func- 
tionaries ;  were  collected  separately,  and 
were  charged  separately,  with  the  debt 
of  this  country,  under  its  then  various  de- 
nominations; that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  minute  division  and  attendant  confusion 
of  that  system,  and  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  un- 
dertook to  introduce  the  great  measure  of 
that  year,  not  only  did  he  propose  to  deal 
with  the  whole  taxation  of  the  couutry, 
but  he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  whole 
manner  of  appropriating  the  i>roduce  of 
the  taxation,  and  in  tho  same  measure  he 
included  the  provisions  necessary,  so  far  as 
the  action  of  this  House  was  concerned, 
for  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  with  France. 
That  was,  indeed,  a  financial  Besolution. 
It  was  a  vast  operation  in  finance ;  and  its 
vastness  may  be  proved  by  this  one  fact, 
that  in  order  to  carry  into  eflect  the  pro- 
posals which  he  then  made,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of, 
and  to  carry  through,  this  House  not  three 
Besolution 8  such  as  those  upon  which  the 
present  Bill  is  founded,  but  8,000  Reso- 
lutions ;  and  1  put  it  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  House  whether  it  was  practicable 
for  any  Minister  to  carry  through  Parlia- 
ment in  one  Session  3,000  Bilb*    To  cite 
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that  piiecedent,  then,  in  justification  of  the 
form  of  the  present  Bill,  is  perflsotly  ab* 
surd.  The  action  of  the  House  at  that 
time  was  by  tho  universal  consent  of  Mr. 
Burke,  of  Mr.  Fox,  of  Mr.  Sheridan;  of 
the  Opposition,  and  of  the  independent 
Members,  that  the  House  virtually  sus- 
pended l^e  standing  orders  in  onler  to 
efieot  a  vast  financial  revolution  fraught 
with  the  most  happy  consequences,  involv* 
ing  changes  unparalleled  in  the  financial 
history  of  the  eountry.  I  repent,  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  cite  such  a  precedent  as  that 
for  the  action  year  by  year  of  this  House 
in  dealing  annually  with  the  taxation  of 
the  country.  Sir,  every  Chanoellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  not  a  Mr.  Pitt;  and, 
until  we  are  secure  of  an  annual  suo- 
cession  of  Mr.  Pitts,  I  protest  against  our 
attempting  annually  to  copy  the  form  of 
procedure  adopted  on  the  occasion  to 
which  1  have  referred  in  order  to  effect 
that  vast  financial  revolution;  were  tho 
House  annuallv  to  follow  that  precedent 
wo  should  be  inflicting  upon  the  country 
tho  uncertainty  which  is  entailed  by  the 
adoption  of  revolutionary  principles  in  fi- 
nance. Well,  Sir,  what  is  the  other  pre- 
cedent afforded  by  tho  practice  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  cited  ? 
The  operation  of  1787  included  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  Power ;  and  so  far  as  that 
goes  I  would  observe  that  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  really  a  di8ci])le  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
ought  last  year,  not  this  year,  to  have 
adopted  the  precedent  of  1787.  But,  Sir, 
I  was  about  to  advert  to  the  oiroumstances 
of  the  year  1800,  and  the  Act  of  Union. 
That  involved  not  only  a  financial  but  a 
political  revolution.  Aro  we  annually  to 
act  upon  tho  precedent  afforded  by  tho 
measures  which  were  necessary  to  consoli- 
date the  Parliaments  of  two  nations,  which 
had,  theretofore,  governed  independently 
two  distinct  nations  combined  in  alle- 
giance under  one  Sovereign  ?  Are  we  to 
avoid  our  usual  practice  and  adopt  the 
system  which  was  necessary  in  the  year 
1800  to  consolidate  the  finances  which  had 
previously  been  under  the  control  of  two 
independent  Parliaments?  On  tho  con- 
trary, I  hold  that  no  precedent  established 
by  Mr.  Pitt  shows  that  he  approved  of 
any  such  invasion  of  the  general  custom 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  Orders  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  as  would  be  involved 
by  our  annually  following  as  a  precedent 
the  exceptional  action  which  he  found 
necessary  fiMt  in  1787,  and  again  in  1800, 
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I  shall  not  go  farther  into  precedents.  I 
will  now  address  myself,  humbly  address 
myself,  to  the  common  sense  and  common 
knowledge  of  the  House;  for  I  believe 
that,  in  tiie  financial  history  of  this  House 
and  of  this  countrjf,  you  may  find  a  pre- 
oedent  for  almost  anything.  At  times  this 
House  has  been  fawningly  subservient  to 
the  Crown.  At  times  this  House  has  re- 
stricted the  action  of  the  Crown  through 
the  financial  operations  which  were  always 
its  peculiar  privilege.  At  times  this  House 
has  been  obsequious  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
At  other  times,  finding  that  the  power  of 
the  Crown  was  unduly  combined  with  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  infiict  an 
oppression  through  taxation  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  tiie  country,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Btnarts,  this  House  has  resisted  the  powor 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  resisting 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  it  duly 
limited  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  mat- 
ters of  taxation  which  by  the  present  Bill 
you  are  vastly  extending  to  the  prejudice, 
I  say,  not  only  of  the  privileges  of  this 
House  but  to  the  prejudice  of  the  freedom 
of  the  people.  It  is  oommon  to  say,  and 
common  to  think,  that  because  the  power 
of  the  Crown  is  exercised  by  Ministers  in 
this  House  that,  therefore,  the  powers  of 
the  Crown  and  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  identical.  Sir,  that  is  not 
the  fact.  Although  the  power  of  the 
Crown  in  mutters  of  taxation  has  been 
separated  almost  entirely  from  the  per- 
sonal will  of  the  Sovereign,  the  power  of 
the  Crown  is  still  very  great  and  totally 
distinct  from  the  powers  of  this  House. 
No  taxation  can  be  originated  except 
it  be  suggested  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Crown.  No  tax  can  become  law 
but  by  the  assent  of  the  Crown.  There- 
fore, at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
each  financial  operation,  the  power  of  the 
Crown  comes  in.  True,  the  Ministers 
who  exercise  this  power  now  sit  in  this 
House.  But  are  they  only  financial  Mi- 
nisters ?  Are  they  not  invested  with  vast 
and  increasing  patronage  which  day  by 
day  by  an  increase  corresponding  to  the 
increase  of  the  public  expenditure  is  ex- 
tending its  ramifications,  not  amongst  the 
aristocracy,  as  has  been  held  by  the  hen. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  but  into  the 
middle  classes,  reaching  the  administra- 
tion of  our  local  affairs,  controlling  the 
free  system  of  self-government  which  has 
been  our  boast,  and  year  by  year  encroach- 
ing upon  the  liberties  which  our  forefathers 
W<H^  and  which  we  have  inherited.     And, 


are  we,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  England,  in  these  days  of  strngglo  for 
constitutional  freedom  against  despotism, 
which  is  raging  throuj'hout  the  world, 
when  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom 
is  fiirther  imperilled  by  the  present  dis- 
turbances in  America — are  we  about  to 
make  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Crown  each  year  a  share  of  power  ovot 
the  taxation  of  the  people,  which  no  House 
of  Commons  has  ever  habitually  entrusted 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Crown,  whe- 
ther they  sat  within  these  walls  or  else- 
where ?  That,  Sir,  is  what  wo  are  asked 
to  do  by  this  Bill ;  and,  it  is  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  not  only  is  it  wrong  to  do  this 
now,  but  that  wo  are  likely  to  establish  a 
precedent  which  may  be  used  hereafter 
to  control  this  House,  to  damage  and  to 
lessen  tho  freedom  of  the  people,  and  to 
impair  our  power  of  resistance  against 
aggression,  to  an  extent  which  I  am  happy 
to  say,  has  not  for  centuries  been  suffered 
by  tho  freo  people  of  this  country.  Hon. 
Members  opposite  may  hope  that,  on  tho 
present  occasion,  having  what  they  deem 
to  be  a  popular,  but  a  very  minor  object 
to  accomplish,  they  will  be  able  to  cloak 
before  the  face  of  the  public  the  true 
nature  of  the  action  they  are  now  taking. 
But,  I  warn  them  that  it  ill  becomes  the 
advanced  liberal  party  of  this  country  to 
invest  the  Crown,  not  the  Ministers  of  the 
duy  only,  but  by  establishing  this  prece- 
dent, the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  whoever 
they  may  be  hereafter,  with  a  control 
over  the  taxation  of  the  country,  which  it 
is  the  especial  function  of  this  House  to 
guard  and  to  regulate.  I  confidently  assert, 
taking  all  tho  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, that  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  annals 
of  this  House  for  the  last  century  and  a  half, 
which  can  fairly  be  adduced  to  justify  tho 
course  wo  are  now  invited  to  adopt.  It  is 
because  I  entertain  this  feeding  strongly, 
and  because  I  feel  that  the  exceptional 
practice  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  cited  with- 
out duo  warrant  and  without  just  applica- 
tion, that  I  as  a  very  humble  but  inde- 
pendent Member  of  this  House  venture  to 
suggest,  not  in  a  party  sense,  for  I  am 
afraid  that  party  organization  on  this 
side  of  tho  Houso  will  be  used  against 
me,  that  this  is  a  matter  on  which  the 
House  should  not  lightly  give  its  decision, 
at  all  events,  not  without  some  assurance 
and  security  that  the  form  of  tho  Supply 
Bill,  which  we  are  now  asked  to  consider, 
shall  not  be  held  the  type  of  future  Sup- 
ply Bills,  and  that  we  shall  not  hereafter 
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be  asked  to  grant  to  the  representatiyee  of 
the  Crown  a  power  which  the  Honse  of 
Commons  has  never  habitually  conceded. 
The  cittumstances  of  the  present  day  upon 
the  Continent  of  Europe  are  suoh,  as  I 
should  think  must  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  subject.    Austria  has 

Siencd  her  Parliament,  and  of  what  does 
ungary  complain  ?  She  says,  "  You  hare 
given  us  a  Parliament,  but  you  have  not 
given  the  representatives  of  our  nation 
power  over  taxation ;"  and  nothing  can  be 
abler  than  the  mode  in  which  that  fact, 
and  the  consequences,  to  be  apprehended 
fh>m  it,  have  been  brought  before  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  in  the  statesman- 
like speech  of  M.  Deak.  Then,  what  is 
the  history  of  Poland  ?  That  was  formerly 
an  elective  monarchy,  to  the  action,  and 
to  the  failings,  and  to  the  dangers  of  which 
form  of  government  you  are  assimilating 
the  Constitution  of  this  country.  Vast 
patronage,  and  great  power  were  collected 
ui  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  of  Poland 
who  was  elected.  What  has  been  the 
history?  what  the  real  cause  of  tho  loss 
of  freedom  by  Poland?  Why,  that  or- 
ganized agitation  stimulated  faction,  stimu- 
lated a  struggle  between  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  State,  each  etriving  to  obtain 
the  ascendancy.  It  was  not  originally  fo- 
reign invasion,  but  those  internal  struggles 
which  invited  foreign  intorviention  and 
i^us  eventually  proved  fatal  to  tho  free- 
dom and  independence  of  Poland.  Again, 
what  is  the  history  of  Venice?  In  the 
hands  of  the  Boge,  an  elective  Sovereign, 
was  reposed  vast  power.  What  did  that 
lead  to?  To  perpetual  struggles  of  faction 
for  possession  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
State  until  at  last  the  liberties  of  Venice 
were  virtually  lost.  And  what  do  we 
see  this  veryday  in  the  United  States  of 
America?  We  have  seen  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  power  by  patronage  collected 
into  tho  hands  of  the  President.  And 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  United  States? 
Why  it  is  avowed  that  corruption  has 
spread  widely  throughout  the  Eepublio; 
and  that  the  removal  from  office  of  vast 
bodies  of  officials  at  the  sole  will  of  the 
changing  —  the  ever-changing  executive 
power  has  shaken  its  institutions,  until 
at  lft)t  we  see  them  unable  to  control  the 
several  parties,  the  differing  elements  of 
the  State,  until  we  see  a  division  and  a 
separation  of  the  great  republic.  If  you 
adopt  this  system,  and  in  addition  to  the 
increased  patronage  which  has  been  al- 
lotted to  the  Crown  you  impart  to  it 
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increased  power  over  taxation  also;  you 
will  give  a  stimulus  to  the  struggles  of 
party,  an  incitement  to  ambitious  men 
to  grasp  this  power,  and  an  inducement 
to  subordinates  to  assist  them  in  their 
object,  that  will  drive  to  utter  insanity 
the  party  struggles  of  this  House,  and 
centre  them  upon — what?  Why,  upon 
questions  of  finance.  Are  we,  tiien,  to 
countenance  a  system  of  annual  financial 
revolution  ?  Are  we  to  enter  apon  a  vast 
and  an  unlimited  game  of  '' Beggar  my 
neighbour  ?''  Are  we  to  merge  idl  consi- 
derations in  the  choice  of  Ministers  in  this 
(me  point.  Who  is  to  be  tnisted ;  who  is 
to  be  feared  in  matters  affecting  the  pri* 
vate  property  of  individuals ;  what  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  least  dan- 
gerous in  the  administration  of  this  Tast 
power  which  we  shall  have  granted  to  him, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  over 
the  taxation  of  the  country  and  the  inte- 
rests thereby  affected  ?  Sir,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  if  we  have  had  reason  to  lament  the 
exacerbation  of  party  struggles  hitherto ; 
if  we  have  had  reason  to  lament  the  short 
duration  of  Ministries,  by  tliis  system  we 
are  incurring  the  danger  of  still  further 
exacerbation  of  party  struggle,  and  are 
entailing  upon  this  country  the  probabi- 
lity of  still  more  frequent  changes  of  Gk>- 
vemment;  I  do  hope  that  the  House 
will  consider  it  unbecoming  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  ventured  to  state,  thus  to  aban- 
don, in  favour  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Crown,  an  amount  of  power  over  the  tax- 
ation of  this  country,  which  has  neviar 
hitherto  been  habitudly  conceded  by  Par- 
liament. Sir,  I  am  unwilling  longer  to 
detain  the  House.  Nothing  but  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  would  have  induced  me  to 
bring  this  question  under  its  notice.  What 
I  ask  the  House  to  do  is  this,  not  to  im- 
peril its  own  dignity,  not  to  Hmit  its  own 
freedom,  not  to  abandon  its  peculiar  duties 
by  sanctioning  this  form  of  Supply  Bill  for 
an  object,  which  I  hold  to  be  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity  of  this  House. 
For  that  object  is  simply  this,  by  an  un- 
worthy stratagem,  to  cripple  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  exercise  of  a  frinction  and 
a  privilege — their  exercise  of  which,  their 
right  to  which,  and  their  occasional  use  of 
which,  we  only  last  Session  sanctioned  by 
the  solemn  resolutions  of  this  House.  Now, 
I  have  no  right,  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
become  the  feeble  advocate  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  They  have  their  privileges,  and 
I  think  they  will  show  this  House  that 
they  can  guard  them^  for  if  this  House 
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should  resort  to  stratagem  in  order  to  oust 
them  of  their  rights,  they  have  means  by 
the  use  of  which,  whilst  avoiding  the  ex- 
treme issue,  that  you  wish  to  thrust  upon 
them,  they  will  be  able  efieotually  to 
guard  the  freedom,  which  is  as  dear  to 
them  as  is  the  freedom  of  this  House  to 
ourselves.  The  object  of  this  statagem,  of 
the  measure  now  before  us,  is  to  compel 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  conuot  alter  but 
may  rejeot,  to  accept  the  Bill,  knowing 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
reject  the  whole  of  the  financial  proposi- 
tions of  the  year ;  ond  by  this  stratagem  it 
is  hoped  that  the  free  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  one  item  of 
taxation,  will  bo  so  crippled  and  so  cramped 
that  they  may,  not  out  of  consideration  for, 
or  from  good  will  towards  this  House,  but 
on  compulsion,  slip  through  a  financial 
change,  of  which  it  is  possible  they  may 
disapprove.  I  ask  whether  the  oircum- 
stanoes  of  the  present  time,  whether  the 
position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whether 
anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords  can  justify  our  attacking  them,  not 
openly  by  passing  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty,  as  a  separate  measure,  and  tell- 
ing them  that  that  is  the  will  of  tho  House 
of  Commons,  but  by  such  an  unworthy 
stratagem  }  Is  there,  I  say,  anything  in 
their  conduct  which  can  justify  such  a  pro- 
ceeding? By  Besolutions  of  this  House 
we  have,  I  maintain,  sanctioned  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords  last  year  in  reject- 
ing the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty.  And  we  know  another  thing.  We 
know  that  their  decision  was  thoroughly 
in  accordance  with  public  opinion.  And 
in  this  House  we  know  yet  another 
thing.  We  know  that  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  independent  Members,  who 
voted  on  the  thu.*d  reading  of  that  Bill ; 
for  tho  majority  which  carried  that  Bill 
to  the  House  of  Lords  was  only  nine,  and 
we  know  that  tho  Govomment  can  com- 
mand forty  votes  in  this  House.  I  con- 
tend, therefore,  that  it  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation to  say  that  tho  House  of  Lords 
rejected  a  Money  Bill  whicli  was  possed  by 
the  independent  majority  of  this  House. 
The  truth  is  this  :  tho  House  of  Lords  dif- 
fci^  from  the  ^Financial  Minister  of  tho  day 
upon  the  propriety  of  abandoning  about  a 
million  of  taxation  when  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency. And,  Sir,  I  believe  that  if  the 
Members  of  this  House  could  even  now 
be  polled  by  their  consciences,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  re- 


joiced to  see  the  House  of  Lords  extend  a 
safeguard  over  the  credit  of  this  country, 
which  tho  independent  Members  of  this 
House  had  been  overborne  in  seeking  to  ex- 
tend over  it  by  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment  on  the  last  division  of  this  House 
with  respect  to  the  paper  duty.  That^  Sir, 
is  my  firm  belief;  and  I,  for  one,  would 
humbly  beseech  tJie  Houso  to  retain  its 
power;  at  all  events  to  assert  its  rights,  and 
not  to  sufier  itself  to  be  crippled  by  this 
form  of  Supply  Bill ;  but  to  assert,  I  hope, 
finally,  that  it  will  not  be  betrayed  into 
attacking  the  House  of  Lords  by  an  un- 
worthy stratagem,  when  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  have 
every  reason  not  to  believe,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  would,  in  defiance  of  our  deci- 
sion, summarily  reject  a  Bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty,  if  that  Bill  passed 
through  this  House  in  accordance  with 
our  usual  and  long-tried  practice,  and 
were  thus  formally  submitted  for  their 
free  and  Independent  judgmout.  I  beg  to 
move — 

'*  That  it  be  an  initmctioii  to  the  Committeo 
to  divide  tho  Onstoma  and  Inland  Rerenuo  Bill* 
BO  that  each  of  tho  taxes  to  which  it  relates  may 
bo  separately  treated." 

Mb.  SPOONER  seconded  the  Motion. 

Thb  CHANCELLOE  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  think  that  the  few  moments 
of  silence  which  have  passed  since  tho  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Ncwdegate)  sat  down  may 
fairly  bo  construed  as  an  indication  that 
the  House  conceives  that  tbis  subject  had 
already  been  thoroughly  discussed.  Kot, 
indeed,  from  any  disrespect  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman — for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  stated  his  argument  is  worthy  of  all 
attention — ^but  simply  from  the  respect 
which  I  am  bound  to  pay  to  the  time  and 
convenience  of  the  House,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  repeat  in  any  extended  statement 
the  considerations  that  have  been  laid  be- 
fore tho  House  on  prior  occasions,  in  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  justified  our 
entering  upon  it  to  almost  any  degree. 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  the  hon.  Member  has 
succeeded — nor  did  I  think  that  any  one 
could  have  succeeded — in  presenting  what 
is  at  once  new  and  material,  in  the  view  of 
this  question,  from  the  point  at  which  he 
himself  regards  it.  However,  I  observe 
that  he  has  treated  it  in  a  great  dcgreo  with 
reference  to  the  injury  which  he  thinks 
the  present  form  of  proceeding  is  likely  to 
infiict  upon  the  powers  of  this  House  in  tho 
discussion  of  a  financial  measure.  Well, 
Sir,  I  admit  that  we  have  not  heard  so 
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mueh  said  upon  that  aspect  of  tho  case  in 
former  debates  as  upon  its  other  aspects  ; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  reason  wh  j 
we  have  not  had  so  much  said  of  it  is,  that 
that  department  of  the  question  is,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  hon.  Member  regards  it, 
entirelj  hopeless  and  incapable  of  yielding 
any  useful  result.  When  tho  GoYornment 
introduces  its  financial  measures  in  separate 
Bills,  it  has  the  power  of  separating  them 
by  any  interval  of  time  whatever.  It  may 
ask  the  House  to  dispose  of  one  Bill  before 
it  gives  the  House  the  opportunity  of 
passing  any  vote  upon  another.  Surely  the 
hon.  Member  will  not  maintain  that  that 
arrangement  is  favourable  to  the  power 
and  freedom  of  this  House.  Well,  Sir,  in 
introducing  tho  measure  now  before  the 
House,  one  of  the  points  on  which  we 
relied  was  this — that  experimentally  and 
practically,  in  tho  course  of  the  debates  of 
last  year,  Gentlemen  opposite  found  them- 
selves, I  may  say,  compelled,  by  considera- 
tions of  practical  convenience,  to  combine 
together  in  one  Motion  what  were  not  com- 
prised at  that  period  in  one  Bill — ^namely, 
the  two  rival  propositions,  as  they  then 
were,  with  respect  to  the  paper  duty  and 
the  income  tax.  And  surely  there  cannot 
be  a  clearer  practical  proof  of  the  con- 
venience to  the  House  in  tho  combination 
of  these  proposals  in  one  Bill  than  the  fact 
that  when  they  were  not  combined  in  one 
Bill  it  was  only  found  necessary,  by  a  pro- 
ceeding which  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  irre- 
gular in  strict  Parliamentary  usage,  though 
it  was  commended  by  good  sense  and  con- 
▼enienoe,  to  present  them  in  combination 
to  the  notice  and  discussion  of  this  House? 
The  hon.  Member  says  that  the  House  has 
but  one  opportunity,  in  consequence  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  of  considering  these 
several  questions.  Sir,  I  never  heard  a 
statement  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  more 
erroneous.  The  House  has  in  tho  first 
place  an  opportunity  of  considering — 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose apparently  of  explaining;  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeding 
with  his  address  without  giving  way ;  and 
Mr.  NswDSQATE  nevertheless  attempting 
to  gain  a  hearing,  and  cries  of  "Order" 
arising — 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  said,  that  it  was  the 
rule  of  the  debate  that  the  Member  ad- 
dressing the  House  was  in  possession  of 
the  House,  and  need  not  give  way  unless 
it  was  his  pleasure  to  do  so.  Any  hon. 
Member  desiring  to  moke  an  explanation 
would  bo  allowed  the  opportunity  of  doing 
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so  after  the  Member  who  was  speaking  had 
resumed  his  seat. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  If  I  had  been  stating  anything 
that  was  in  the  slightest  degree  a  matter 
of  feeling  or  reproach  to  the  hon.  Member, 
I  would  willingly  have  given  way ;  but  I 
was  pointing  out  how  entirely  erroneous 
his  statement  was,  and  what  are  the  op- 
portunities, according  to  the  present  form 
of  debate,  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  House 
of  oonsidoring  the  financial  measures  of 
the  Government.     Tho  first  effect  of  our 
proceedings  is,  that,  whei^eas,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  we  should  have  had 
no  preliminary   Committee  whatever  on 
the  Paper  Duties  Bill — and  tho  Motion  for 
leave  to  introduce   the  Bill  would  only 
have  given  the  House  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  which   are  accorded 
when  the  House  sits  as  a  House — we  had 
the  opportunity  of   discussing  in   Com- 
mittee the  Resolution  for  the  repeal  of  the 
paper   duties.     The   next   opportunity  of 
discussing  the  whole  of  these  subjects  se- 
parately and  individually  was  upon  the 
Report  of  the  Resolutions,   when  again 
each  of  them  was  separately  and  distinctly 
brought  before  the  House.    The  first  reod- 
ing  of  the  Bill  I  will  not  mention,  because 
that  is  the  stage  wlien,  with  the  fewest 
exceptions,  no  Motion  is  made.     We  then 
come  to  the  second  reading ;  and  I  believe 
that  by  the  practice  of  the  House  in  recent 
years  it  would  have  been  perfectly  com- 
petent to  any  Gentleman  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill — if  he  objected  to  the 
measure  as  a  whole — to  have  opposed  it 
as  a  whole,  or  to  have  opposed  such  a  par- 
ticular feature  of  tho  Bill  as  he  might 
have  thought  open  to  reprehension.     Then 
we  come  to  the  Committee  on  the  Bill; 
and  there  is  another  occasion  in  which  tho 
fullest  and  largest  liberty  is  afforded  to  any 
one  of  discussing  every  proposition  sepa- 
rately.    We  then  have  the  Report  from 
the  Committee  when,  likewise,  a  similar 
oppoi-tunity,  as  far  as  it  can  be  enjoyed  by 
the  House,  is  enjoyed  of  dealing  separately 
with  each  portion  of  the  Bill.     And  if  the 
hon.  Member  thinks  that  these  five  stages 
are  insufficient  for  the  discussion  five  times 
over  of  any  point  contained  in  the  BUI,  it 
is  then  open  to  him,  consistently  with  the 
forms  of  the  House,  to  move  the  recom- 
mitment of  the  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  what  still   remains  unsatisfied 
of  his  appetite  for  discussion;  and  that 
Motion  for  the  re-commitment  of  the  Bill 
may,  I  believe,  be  repeated  and  accepted 
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bj  the  HoQBo  08  oftim  as  Members  may 
deem  fit.    So  then,  I  think,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemaiiy  if  I  gather  liis  argument  aright, 
has  entirely  failed  in  showing  that  there 
is  any  abridgment  of  the  real  privileges 
and  powers  of  the  House  in  the  form  of 
proceeding  that  the  Government  has  adopt- 
ed.   I  afiirm  with  confidence,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  is  a  great  extension  of 
that  powel*  and  liberty  of  discussion ;  be- 
cause, in  fact,  the  repeal  of  the  duty  is 
presented  to  them  in  the  form  of  pre- 
liminary Resolutions,  and  in  immediate 
connection  with  all  those  other   propo- 
sitions to  which,  upon   this  occasion,  it 
has  a  natural  relation.     The  hon.  Gentle* 
man  says,  indeed,  '<  There  was  the  case 
of  Mr.  Pitt.     Mr.  Pitt  combined  various 
matters  in  one  Bill,  but  then  that  was  a 
different  affair,  for  he  had  three  thousand 
Eesolutions  instead  of  three.''     The  hon. 
Member  places  himself  in  this  predica- 
ment, that  he  objects  to  our  joining  to- 
gether three  Resolutions  in  a  Bill ;  but  if 
wo  brought  forward  three  thousand  Reso- 
lutions then  ho  would  have  no  objection. 
Then,  he  contends,  we  should  be  com- 
pletely sheltered  by  the  example  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  to  whom,  however,  he  to-night  ac- 
corded the  very  questionable  praise  that 
he  proposed  a  measure  of  revolutionary 
finance.    The  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred 
also  to  the  aspect  of  this  measure  as  a 
defence  of  the  privileges  of  this  House, 
and  as  a  vindication  of  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  House  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters of  Supply,  and  to  adjust  the  revenue 
and  charges  of  the  year.     I  do  not  know 
on  what  account  the  hon.  Gentleman  calls 
this  an  "unworthy  stratagem."     It  is  a 
proceeding  perfectly  consistent  with  pre- 
cedent, and  a  proceeding  entirely  conform- 
able to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
as  they  bear  upon  the  powers  of  this 
House — ^it  is  a  proceeding  with  regard  to 
which  there  has  been  no  suppression  or 
concealment  practised.     We  have  desired 
to  do  that  which  should  indicate  the  joint 
purpose  with   which    the    proposal    was 
made,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  do- 
sired  to  avoid  doing  that   which  would 
g;ive  an  offensive  aspect  to  the  proposal. 
If  that  proposal  be  made  to  carry  an  offen- 
sive aspect,  I  must  say  it  appears  to  me 
it  is  a  great  deal  more  owing  to  the.  hon. 
Member  and  to  others  who  have  treated  it 
as  a  measure  aimed  at  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Lords  than  to  anything  said  or 
dcfBe  by  the  Government.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  again  fallen  into  an  error  which  I 


hoped  would  have  been  avoided  after  the 
discussions  we  have  had.  He  said  that 
the  House  of  Lords  may  not  alter  a  Money 
Bill,  but  may  reject  it.  I  should  like  to 
know  where  it  is  that  the  hon.  Member 
has  learned  that  the  House  of  Lords  are 
possessed  of  a  power  of  rejecting  in  any 
sense  in  which  they  are  not  possessed  of  a 
power  of  alteration.  No  doubt  you  may 
quote  the  dicta  of  important  persons  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  dictum  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Lords  does  not 
bind  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  by  no  pro- 
ceeding has  that  House  ever  surrendered, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  right  of  altering  a 
Bill,  even  though  it  touch  a  matter  of  fi- 
nance. If  I  might  say  for  my  own  part, 
though  anxious  to  vindicate  the  privileges 
of  this  House  against  the  House  of  Lords 
where  need  may  arise,  yet  I  think  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  right  and  wise  in 
avoiding  any  formal  surrender  of  the  power 
even  of  amendment  in  cases  where  it  might 
think  it  justifiable  even  to  amend  a  Bill 
relating  to  finance.  The  privileges  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  their  na- 
ture, are  best  maintained  by  the  good  sense 
and  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  in  putting 
them  into  action  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  a  surrender  which,  at  any  rate, 
the  hon.  Member  is  entirely  in  error  in 
supposing  has  been  made.  I  shall  not 
enter  further  into  a  discussion  of  this  pro- 
posal, except  to  observe  that  nothing  could 
be  more  inconsistent — ^indeod  I  might  say 
ludicrous — than  the  adoption  of  the  Mo- 
tion the  hon.  Member  has  proposed,  in 
order  to  prevent  what  he  calls — in  a  phrase 
which  I  should  like  to  challenge  were  I 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in- 
stead of  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
"the  embodiment  of  the  principal  finan- 
cial proposals  of  the  Government  in  one 
Bill."  The  effect  of  this  proposal  would 
be  that  we  should  have  five  Bills  at  least 
— perhaps  a  good  many  more — one  for  the 
income  tax,  one  for  tea,  one  for  sugar,  one 
for  chicory,  and  one  for  paper.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  hon.  Member  would  lead  us  to 
a  modo  of  proceeding  which  is  as  entirely 
without  precedent  in  the  financial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  as  it  is,  I  think, 
without  foundation  in  reason,  or  in  the 
convenience  of  the  House,  or  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  and  the  practice 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  thought  his 
right  hon.  Friend — if  he  would  permit 
him  to  call  him  80«— was  mistaken  in  the 
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manaer  in  whiob  he  accounted  for  the 
momentary  silence  which  followed  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  Colleague.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  address  the  House  nai;u- 
vallj  remained  silent,  expecting  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  get  up  to 
answer  a  speech  which  it  fell  peculiarly 
to  him  to  answer.  But  no  real  answer 
had,  as  he  believed,  been  given  to  it  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  true 
as  the  right  hon.  (Gentleman  said  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  the  power  of  al- 
tering a  money  Bill.  That  was  so  no 
doubt;  but  at  the  same  time  they  all  knew 
that  the  House  of  Commons  always  re- 
jected money  Bills  which  had  been  so  al- 
tered ;  and  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case  was  as 
efifectivo  as  if  it  had  been  laid  down  in 
express  words.  He  would  not  upon  that 
occasion  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
general  question  at  issue.  He  only  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  very  peculiar  circumstance 
in  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Government.  Could  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  cite  any  case  in  which  a  Sup- 
ply Bill,  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  one  Session,  had  been  brought 
in  during  the  following  Session,  not  by 
itself,  but  coupled  with  another  most  im- 
portant measure,  which  would  prevent  the 
Lords  from  fully  and  ireely  exercising  one 
of  their  undoubted  privileges  ?  The  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  paper  duty  was  at  pre- 
sent accompanied  by  another  most  impor- 
tant measure;  and  under  those  circum- 
stances, much  as  the  House  of  Lords  might 
object  to  that  proposal,  they  might  feel  it 
inexpedient  to  insist  on  its  rejection.  He 
believed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  acted  far  better  if  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  of  last  year,  and  sent 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  same  Bill 
which  had  been  sent  up  to  them  upon  that 
occasion.  That  was  the  view  which  he 
took  of  the  question  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Colleague ;  and 
he  earnestly  hoped  that  the  House  would 
not  be  misled  by  the  stratagem  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, but  would  insist  that  the  proposal 
for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  should  be 
left  to  be  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  its  own  special  merits.  It  could  not 
be  said  hereafter  that  the  measure,  as  it 
stood,  had  been  passed  "with  the  consent  of 
the  House  of  Lords,**  for  it  might  fairly  be 
supposed  that  it  had  received  the  sanction 
of  that  House  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
Mr,  Spooner 


disinclination  of  its  Members  to  throw 
into  a  state  of  confusion  the  finances  of 
the  country.  No  doubt,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  the  sole  right  to  originate 
taxes  ;  but  when  a  tax  was  once  imposed 
its  maintenance  or  remission  afiPeoted  the 
credit  of  the  country,  of  which  the  House 
of  Lords  was  bound  to  take  care  as  mudh 
as  was  the  House  of  Commons.  For  these 
reasons  he  should  support  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Colleague. 

Mr.  HOESMAN  regretted  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  vote  against  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  New- 
degate),  because  there  was  much  in  his 
speech  and  still  more  in  the  meaning  of 
his  Motion  as  a  condemnation  of  the  form 
in  which  this  Bill  was  presented  to  the 
House  with  which  he  agreed.  But  he 
must  say  that  he  concurred  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  after  the  dis- 
cussions which  had  taken  place  upon  this 
subject  this  Motion  was  inconvenient  in 
form,  and  would  affirm  a  principle  which 
was  most  inaccurate.  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man desired  to  take  any  issue  upon  this 
subject  ho  ought  to  have  taken  it  upon  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sligo  (Mr.  Macdonogh).  Upon  that 
Motion  there  were  two  nights'  discussions 
without  a  division ;  and  it  was  too  late 
now  to  raise  this  technical  difficulty. 
When  he  saw  the  Amendment  upon  the 
paper  he  thought  that  it  would  occasion 
much  embarrassment  to  many  Members 
who  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warwickshire,  and  that  embarrassment 
would  be  increased  by  the  change  which 
had  since  been  made  in  its  terms.  It  was 
always  inconvenient  to  raise  a  question  by 
an  abstract  Resolution ;  but  they  were  now 
to  vote  upon  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
Motion  only.  But  they  could  not  sepa- 
rate those  lines  from  the  preamble  which 
had  been  withdrawn.  Although  they  were 
merely  to  say  that  it  should  be  an  Instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  to  divide  the  Bill, 
they  could  not  separate  that  Instruction 
from  the  reasons  which  had  been  given 
for  its  adoption.  Those  reasons  affirmed 
a  much  larger  principle  than  the  House 
was  at  that  moment  ready  to  entertain. 
He  himself  objected  to  the  form  of  this 
Bill,  because  it  was  an  undeserved  rebuke 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords 
last  year;  because  it  was  a  "tack"  to  a 
Bill  of  this  year  of  one  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  other  House  last  Session, 
and  because  it  combined  two  Bills  which, 
although  they  both  came  under  the  gene- 
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ral  description  of  Money  Bills,  were,  in 
reality,  mensares  of  totally  opposite  cha- 
racters. The  AmendmeDt  passed  hy  all 
these  objectionsi  and,  as  ori^nally  drawn, 
asked  the  House  to  make  a  declaration  which 
would  have  been  applicable  to  all  future 
years,  even  though  no  circumstances  such 
as  those  of  last  year  existed  to  render  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  acted  upon.  If 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  pro- 
posed to  declare  by  the  preamble  of  his 
Bill  that  it  was  desirable  that  in  all  future 
years  all  financial  proposals  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  single  Bill,  many  of  those  who 
would  Support  the  Bill  would  have  object- 
ed to  such  a  dcclaratioD ;  and  lie  thought 
that  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  declare 
that  in  future  years  it  was  inexpedient 
that  all  measures  of  finance  should  be  in- 
cluded in  one  Bill.  They  all  agreed  that 
the  relations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment with  each  other,  and  their  rights  and 
privileges,  could  not  bo  defined  by  any 
strict  rule  of  law,  but  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Houses.  AH  questions 
ae  to  disputed  rights  and  privileges  had 
hitherto  been  settled  by  compromises.  His 
objection  to  the  Amendment  was  that  it 
would  afford  a  fallacious  indication  of  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  as  many  who  agreed 
with  the  view  entertained  by  the  hon. 
Ifember  would  be  unable  to  vote  for  his 
Amendment.  As  the  subject  had  already 
been  so  largely  debated,  it  would  not  only 
be  more  convenient  to  the  House,  but 
would,  he  thought,  tend  more  directly  to 
attain  the  object  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  in  view,  if  he  refrained  from  passing 
Us  Amendment. 

Mb.  KEWDEQATE,  in  ezplanatioo, 
said,  the  complaint  which  he  made  was 
not,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  there 
had  not  been  sufficient  opportunities  of 
discussion,  but  that  there  had  not  been 
sufficient  opportunities  of  dealing  with  the 
several  heads  of  taxation  included  in  this 
Bill.  The  object  not  only  of  his  speech 
but  of  his  Amendment  was  that  this  House 
should  retain  the  power,  not  of  discussing 
only,  but  of  voting  on  the  several  parts  of 
the  financial  scheme  of  the  Government, 
which  this  proceeding  practically  abro- 
gated. Had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Horsman)  been 
present  at  the  commencement  of  his  obser- 
vations, he  would  have  known  that  he  ab- 
solutely withdrew  the  abstract  proposals 
contained  in  his  Amendment,  and  that  he 
invited  the  House  to  retain  the  power  of 


dealing  with  the  financial  proposals  of  the 
Government  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated  last  year. 

Mr.  KNIGHTLEY  said,  he  wished  to 
state  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  veto 
for  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Warwiokshire.  Eor 
the  reasons  stated  by  the  hon»  Member  for 
Stroud,  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  at 
the  present  moment  to  bring  forward  any 
Motion.  He  thought  that  if  his  hon. 
Friend  wished  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the 
particular  merits  of  the  proposal  for  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty  he  ought  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  go  into  Committee,  when  he 
could  have  brought  forward  a  Motion  di- 
rected to  that  particular  subject;  and  if 
his  hon.  Friend  did  not  approve  the  form 
in  which  the  Bill  came  out  of  Committee, 
he  could  have  moved  its  recommitment* 
In  the  main  principle  embodied  in  the 
Motion,  however,  he  thoroughly  agreed, 
and  the  junior  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire— if  ho  might  employ  the  term 
—had  taken  the  strong  ground  of  ail- 
ment when  he  said  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  Parliamentary  history  there  had 
been  no  precedent  for  a  measure  rejiected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  one  year  being 
reintroduced  in  a  Bill  of  Supply  in  another 
year.  This  was  an  important  fact,  and  at 
the  proper  moment  he  should  give  his 
vote  against  the  otgect  contemplated  by 
the  (rovemment,  which  was  unquestiono 
ably  to  insult  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to 
coerce  them  to  pass  a  measure  which,  if 
considered  solely  on  its  own  merits,  they 
would  not  have  acceded  to.  The  fact  that 
the&ouse  of  Lords  had  three  courses  open  to 
them  must  be  yerj  gratifying  to  the  C^an^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  They  might  re- 
ject the  entire  Budget ;  they  might  divide 
«-^a8  he  presumed  they  would  do^^the 
Budget  into  three. Bills;  or  they  might 
pass  it  in  its  entirety.  Buty  unfortunately, 
to  all  these  courses  there  were  grave  and 
weighty  objections.  By  rejecting  the  Bud- 
get the  finances  of  the  country  would  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  inextricable 
confusion ;  if  they  threw  back  in  the  face  of 
the  House  of  Commons  what  he  could  not 
help  thinking  a  most  unnecessary  and  un** 
called-for  insult  to  the  Upper  House,  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  branches 
of  the  Legislature  would  probably  be  oc- 
casioned; while  if  they  admitted  the  prin« 
ciple  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 
right  to  send  up  in  a  single  measure  any 
number  of  Money  Bills,  however  diseimiliur 
in  character  and  tendency,  from  that  m<H 
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ment  their  duty  wonld  be  simply  to  re- 
gister the  Acts  of  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
and  their  fuDotions  as  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Legislature  would  cease.  If 
this  were  not  a  case  of  "tacking,"  he  con- 
fessed ho  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word.  As  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
the  fifth  volume  of  Macaulay's  History  had 
been  freely  used,  he  would  take  occasion  to 
quote  one  short  passage  having  reference 
to  the  year  1698.  A  Bill  was  introduced 
for  conferring  a  charter  on  the  East  India 
Company;  there  were  various  grave  ob- 
jections to  the  measure,  and  it  was  certain 
that,  considered  on  its  own  merits,  the 
House  of  Lords  never  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  proposal.  But  Montague,  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  adopted 
the  same  course  which  had  been  taken  in 
the  present  Session  with  the  precious  pro- 
duction of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  he  amalgamated  the  Bill  with  a 
complicated  financial  proposal  for  raising 
a  loan  of  £2,000,000.  It  was  sent  up  in 
that  shape  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Lord  Macaulay — no  hostile  critic  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  no  inconsiderable  autho- 
rity on  constitutional  questions — had  thus 
stigmatized  the  course  which  was  adopt- 
ed— 
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**  Some  Poors  declared  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  loan,  far  from  amounting  to 
the  two  millions  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer expected,  would  fall  far  short  of  one  mil- 
lion. Others,  with  much  reason,  complained  that 
a  loan  of  such  great  importance  should  hare  been 
sent  up  to  them  in  such  a  shape  that  thoj  must 
either  take  the  whole  or  throw  out  the  whole. 
The  privilege  of  the  Commons  with  respect  to 
Money  Bills  had  been  of  late  grossly  abused.  The 
Bank  was  created  by  one  Money  Bill ;  this  gene- 
ral society  was  to  bo  created  by  another  Money 
Bill.  The  Lords  could  not  amend ;  they  might, 
indeed,  reject  it ;  but  to  reject  it  was  to  shake  the 
the  foundations  of  public  credit  and  to  leave  the 
kingdom  defenceless.  Thus,  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  was  systematically  put  under  duress 
by  another,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  reduced  to 
utter  insignificance.  It  was  better  tliat  the  Go* 
vemment  should  be  at  once  pinched  for  money 
than  the  House  of  Peers  cease  to  bo  part  of  the 
constitution." 

That  was  the  language  in  which  Lord 
Macaulay  spoke  of  a  policy  which  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  adopting.  He 
believed,  however,  that  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire was  inexpedient  in  point  of 
time ;  and  ho  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would 
hot  press  it  to  a  division. 

Mr,  Knightley 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

'*  That.it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee, 
that  they  have  power  to  divide  the  Bill  so  that 
each  of  the  Taxes  to  which  it  relates  may  be  se- 
parately treated." 

The  House  divided ;— Ayes  34  ;  Noes 
195:  Majority  161. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (rroviding  that  the  provisioiui 
of  the  former  Act  should  apply), 

SiK  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  propose  any  alteration 
in  this  clause  on  the  present  occasion ;  but 
on  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill,  if  no  more 
qualified  Member  should  think  fit  to  do  so^ 
he  should  call  attention  to  the  inconve- 
nience caused  to  those  charged  with  in- 
come tax  by  the  Excise  regulations  under 
which  it  had  been  collected  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  During  that  period  it  had 
been  got  in  under  a  different  system,  both 
as  regarded  the  mode  and  the  times  of  col- 
lection, to  that  which  had  been  before 
adopted.  The  new  system  of  colloction,  by 
which  the  tax  was  collected  quarterly  in- 
stead of  half  yearly,  had  rendered  the  im- 
post itself  still  more  objectionable,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  show  the  House  on  a 
future  stage  of  the  Bill  that  they  ought 
not  to  consent  to  a  reimposition  of  the  tax 
without  they  received  a  pledge  that  the 
new  plan  of  collection  would  not  be  per- 
severed in. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  heard  with  great  re- 
gret of  the  course  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed  to  take,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  one  of  considerable  irregula- 
rity and  of  very  great  inconvenience.  He 
could  hardly  suppose  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  serious  in  what  he  said. 
If  he  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
rightly,  he  proposed  to  object  to  the  sys- 
tem of  quarterly  collection,  and  to  revert 
to  a  state  of  things  which  would  only  per- 
mit them  to  obtain,  during  the  year,  one  half 
instead  of  three  quarters  of  the  9d.  income 
tax  which  they  were  now  exacting.  That 
would  raise  a  question  of  £2,500,000  of 
revenue  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
year.  He  did  not  know  in  what  way  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  propose  that 
they  should  part  with  a  sum  of  money  out 
of  the  surplus  of  £400,000  which  they 
proposed  to  keep  in  hand.  He  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  do  much 
better  if  he  would  state  his  case  now  when 
in  Committee  on  the  Bill,  for  this  was  ex- 
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actly  the  time  to  raise  that  question.  There 
was  at  present  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  sitting  on  the  subject,  which  met 
under  a  reference  which  would  enable  it 
to  enter  into  the  whole  of  the  question 
with  r^ard  to  the  principle  of  quarterly 
collection.  It  was  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, and  one  extremely  fit  for  the  cogni- 
zance not  only  of  the  Houso  itself,  but 
still  more  of  a  Committee,  which  would 
have  the  power  of  hearing  the  parties,  and 
learning  from  the  mouths  of  the  parties 
themselves  whether  it  would  bo  more  for 
their  convenience  to  pay  half  yearly  or 
quarterly.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  understand  that  that  was  the  ques- 
tion as  it  at  present  stood.  The  question 
of  the  transition  last  year  from  half  yearly 
to  quarterly  payments  involved,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  raising  within  the  year  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  raised  within  the  year  at 
all;  so  that  for  last  year  it  was  very 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  tax  uxK)n  the  last  part  of  the 
year.  The  first  quarterly  tax  levied  last 
year  was  2id.  in  the  pound.  A  lOd,  in- 
come tax,  if  only  collected  half  yearly, 
would  have  given  them  5d.,  but  by  taking 
the  quarterly  collection  they  got  7id,  more. 
The  inconvenience  of  that  transition,  the 
main  feature  of  which  was  that  it  brought 
a  great  deal  of  taxation  to  be  exigible 
within  the  particular  current  year,  had 
now  been  altogether  surmounted ;  and  the 
question  now  remaining  was  not  one  of 
bringing  any  additional  tax  within  the 
current  year,  but  of  surrendering  a  por- 
tion of  the  tMtation  which  the  country  ex- 
pected to  pay.  What  the  House  now  un- 
derstood was,  that  it  was  granting  an  in- 
come tax  of  9d,,  the  payments  to  be 
quarterly.  The  effect  of  that  would  be, 
that  they  should  have  three  quarters  at 
9d,  in  the  pound,  together  with  the  single 
quarter,  now  in  the  course  of  collection,  at 
lOJ.  in  the  pound.  "What  now  remained, 
therefore,  was  a  very  important  practical 
question  of  administration.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  William  JoUiffe)  was 
entirely  mistaken  when  he  said  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  Excise  regulation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and  tho  Excise  authorities  had  no  power 
to  raise  money  except  it  as  was  directed  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  the  law  of 
the  land  before  last  year,  but  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  mat- 
ter, an  enactment  was  then  made  by  which 
the  duty  was  imposed  upon  the  collectors 


of  accounting  for  their  collections  quarterly. 
If  tho  hon.  Gentleman  entered  into  the 
question  at  the  present  time,  he  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  should  have  to 
point  out  the  many  advantages  which  at- 
tended the  system  of  quarterly  collection, 
and  how  much  more  effective  and  manage- 
able it  made  the  tax ;  and  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  those  who  held  that  the  system 
was  inconvenient  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  it  was  inconvenient.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  determination  to  collect  the 
tax  quarterly  instead  of  half  yearly  was  an 
aggravation  of  the  impost.  But  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
those  charged  with  the  collection  of  tho 
tax  that  it  was  more  agreeable  to  the  tax- 
payer to  pay  certain  fixed  amounts  at  four 
times  than  in  two  sums.  He  really  thought 
this  was  the  time  when  the  question  might 
be  most  conveniently  discussed. 

SiK  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  did  not 
think  he  was  mistaken.  He  believed  the 
collection  of  the  income  tax  quarterly  was 
an  Excise  regijlation.  When  the  time 
came  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  a 
great  injustice  had  been  done  by  the  newly 
adopted  method  of  collection. 

Mk.  CONINGHAM  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  the  fact  that  by  past  legislation  on 
tnis  subject  railway  companies  had  suffered 
very  considerable  inconvenience.  They 
had  been  selected  from  all  other  companies 
to  collect  tho  income  tax  from  their  ser- 
vants who  were  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages. 
If  the  law  was  applied  to  the  rest  of  the 
community  the  railway  companies  would 
not  have  any  cause  of  complaint ;  but 
they  wore  singled  out  to  perform  this  ob- 
noxious duty. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  wus 
not  quite  correct  in  stating  that  the  rail- 
way companies  were  singled  out  to  collect 
the  income  tax  on  tho  salaries  of  their 
servants 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  :  On  the  weekly 
wages  of  their  servants. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  toe  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  weekly  wages  did  not 
enter  very  largely  into  the  case  of  any 
companies  except  railway  companies.  He 
might  state  that  no  complaint  had  been 
made  to  him  on  the  subject  by  the  railway 
companies.  It  was  right,  however,  that 
the  operation  of  an  enactment  of  such  a 
nature  should  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  could  assure  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  that  the  rail- 
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way  companies  did  feel  the  subject  he 
had  mentioned  as  a  grievance.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  railway  company  with  which 
he  (Mr.  Ck>ningham)  was  connected  had 
been  in  communication  with  other  com- 
panies on  the  subject.  At  present  if  a 
skilled  workman  was  in  the  employment 
of  a  railway  company  at  wages  over  £100 
a  year,  the  company  was  called  on  to  pay 
his  income  tax,  while  he  might  pass  over 
the  wall  to  private  employ,  and  escape  the 
payment  of  the  tax  so  long  as  he  remained 
there 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  asked 
whether,  in  respect  of  the  income  tax 
under  this  Act,  the  assessment  would  be 
made  as  last  year-— on  the  returns  of  1859, 
and  not  on  an  average  of  three  years  as 
previously  ? 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  not  aware  that  such 
a  course  had  been  pursued.  He  had  not 
had  the  subject  brought  before  him.  Per- 
haps his  hon.  Friend  referred  to  Sche- 
dule J),  [Sir  SiAFFoan  Norxhcote  :  YesIJ 
As  regarded  the  arrangements  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  there  will  be  an  assessment  alto- 
gether now.  It  will  be  taken  on  the 
average  of  three  years  to  April,  1861. 

Mb.  J.  L.  RICARDO  understood  the 
Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say  that 
he  thought  the  system  of  causing  railway 
companies  to  collect  income  tax  &om  their 
servants  worthy  of  reconsideration.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  agreed  to  do  so, 
it  woiUd  give  groat  satisfaction  to  a  very 
important  interest  in  the  country. 

Mb.  BRISCOE  said,  that  people  whose 
income  was  only  £100  a  year  suffered  great 
inconvenience  by  having  to  appeal  against 
being  charged  the  fall  amount  of  the  tax 
as  if  their  income  was  £150  a  year.  He 
knew  a  case  in  which  a  railway  station- 
master,  whose  income  was  only  £100,  and 
which  was  a  matter  about  which  no  diffi- 
culty should  have  arisen,  had  to  appeal 
against  being  charged  10^^.  in  the  pound. 
Taxpayers  in  such  cases  ought  not  to  be 
put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  to 
Somerset  House  to  make  their  appeals. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
conversation  questions  had  been  mixed  up 
together  which  were  entirely  distinct  in 
their  character.  One  question  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  expedient  that  the  tax  pay- 
able by  servants  of  railway  companies 
should  be  paid  by  the  railway  com- 
panies out  of  salaries.  Another  ques- 
tion was,  whether  those  having  an  income 
Mr,  Coningham 


between  £100  and  £150  should  have  the 
reduction  made  in  the  first  instance,  or 
whether  they  should  be  left  to  apply  for  a 
partial  remission  afterwards  ?  A  third 
question,  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stoke  (Mr.  Ricardo)  was,  whether  the 
servants  of  railway  companies  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  receiving  weekly  wages  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  £100  a  year,  would 
be  liable  to  the  tax. 

Mb.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  misimderstood 
his  statement.  He  had  said  it  would  be 
unfair  that  railway  companies  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  tax  for  their  servants. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  Government  had  not 
heard  complaints  on  this  head  from  the 
representatives  of  any  of  the  railway  com- 
panies; but  if  they  had  it  would  have 
been  his  duty  to  have  considered  the  claims 
arising  out  of  any  exceptional  case.  With 
regard  to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Surrey  (Mr.  Briscoe),  he  might 
state  that  the  plan  adopted  was  to  assess  a 
person  liable  to  income  tax  at  ihe  higher 
rate,  and  it  then  rested  with  him  to  prove 
that  his  income  was  less  than  £150.  Whe- 
ther in  such  a  case  the  assessment  ought  to 
be  made  at  the  higher  or  lower  rate  was  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  of  administra- 
tive detail  upon  which  he  did  not  enter- 
tain a  very  confident  opinion.  He  might, 
however,  point  out  that,  although  it  seem- 
ed the  most  convenient  course  to  assess  a 
railway  clerk  in  the  receipt  of  £120  at  the 
lower  rate,  yet,  that  he  might  have  an  in- 
come from  other  sources  that  would  bring 
his  salary  up  to  £150.  All  that  was  re- 
quired by  the  Revenue  Board  was  reason- 
able evidence  of  the. amount  of  tax  pay- 
able ;  and  it  was  the  practice  of  the  De- 
partment, he  believed,  when  the  exemp- 
tion was  once  proved  to  assume  that  the 
person  ought  to  be  assessed  at  the  lower 
rate,  which  was  very  liberal,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  occasionally  a  source  of  loss  to  the 
Ite  venue 

Ma.  THOMSON  HANXEY  thought  that 
the  mode  of  assessment  of  Schedule  D  re- 
quired alteration  and  reconstruction  in  the 
interest  of  the  Revenue. 

Tab  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  might  be  correct  that  the 
privilege  of  falling  back  on  the  assessment 
of  the  previous  three  years  enjoyed  under 
Schedule  D  operated  sometimes  injuriously 
on  the  Revenue.  He  was  not  prepared, 
however,  to  disturb  the  general  basis  on 
which  this  schedule  was  assessed. 
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Mr.  HENLEY  iuqfuired  whether  it  was 
intended  to  have  a  new  assessment  return 
under  Schedules  A  and  B  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  there  would  be  a  new 
assessment  altogether. 

Me.  HENLEY  inquired  when  the  first 
payment  under  the  new  assessment  would 
he  made  ^ 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tical question  when  the  new  tax  would  be 
collected,  that  would  depend  very  much 
when  the  Bill  got  through  that  Committee 
and  would  receive  the  Royal  Assent ;  but 
as  regarded  the  legal  liability,  that  did  not 
depend  in  any  way  upon  the  new  assess- 
ment. 

Ma  HENLEY  said,  that  what  he 
wanted  to  know  was  this.  They  were  now 
late  in  the  month  of  May,  and  if  he  under- 
stood the  matter,  under  this  new-fashioned 
mode  of  taxing  income,  a  quarter  of  this 
new  tax  would  have  to  be  paid  somewhere 
about  midsummer.  When  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  expect  to  get  the  first 
payment  under  the  new  assessment  ?  The 
way  in  which  the  payments  of  this  tax  had 
chopped  about  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  had  made  this  tax  more  unpopular 
than  ever.  He  looked  with  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety  for  some  assurance  from  the  Gh>- 
▼emment  that  a  proper  time  would  be  al- 
lowed for  making  the  assessment,  and  that 
people  would  not  be  hurried  in  making 
their  returns. 

The  CHANCELLOR  ov  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  Qovtemment  had  no 
power  of  unduly  hurrying  the  persons 
liable  to  the  tax.  They  who  had  charge 
of  the  collection  were  not  servants  of  t 
Oovemment.  The  notices  given  bv^Kosc 
officers  were  quite  as  much  dictajjigjfby  their 
own  judgment  and  that  of  ti[(eir  superiors 
as  by  the  Government.  XJde  Government 
bad  no  power  of  giving  Notice  to  taxpayers 
to  prepare  for  payment.  It  was  the  duty 
of  Government  to  td^q  aU  the  preparations 
that  they  could  ^ore  the  law  was  passed; 
but  they  had  m^  power  after  .it  was  once 
passed.  f 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  all  he  wanted  was 
that  ther^gi^Qu]^  \^  no  undue  pressure 
upon  per^Qg  in  making  the  Returns.  He 
^^•'®^  ^]pit  for  the  present  quarter  a  great 
^^•^  ^lundue  pressure  would  be  put  on 
by  thefiniand  Revenue  Office. 

Tm|  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QJJ^SiBt  could  not  say  what  the  right  hon. 
GentkCjoan  meant  by  undue  pressure.   The 

"^OfL.  CLXIIL    [TranD  sebies.] 


persons  who  were  to  judge  were  the  Bdiahl 
of  Inland  Revenue  ,*  it  was  their  busineto 
to  levy  the  tax.  But  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  would  xmdertake  to  say, 
on  behalf  of  those  gentlemen,  that  they 
would  not  require  the  work  to  be  done  in 
a  shorter  time  than  that  in  which  it  could 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  performed. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  was  also  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Enacting  the  repeal,  from 
the  1st  of  October,  of  the  Excise  Duties, 
Allowances,  and  Drawbacks  on  Paper), 

Mr.  KER  SEYMER  said,  that  many 
hon.  Members  had  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity during  the  last  few  days  of  seeing 
their  constituents,  and  he  hdid  that  these 
were  occasions  of  which  hon.  Members 
ought  to  be  glad  to  avail  themselves.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  had  lately  had  such 
an  occasion  presented  to  him,  and  not 
only  had  he  found  among  his  constituents 
a  greater  amount  of  opposition  to  this 
clause  than  he  had  anticipated,  but  he  had 
found  that  feeling  existing  among  gentle- 
men who  professed  Liberal  opinions,  as 
well  as  among  those  who  were  his  own  po- 
litical supporters.  Just  as  last  year,  in  "an- 
other place,"  many  noble  Lords  of  Liberal 
opinions  swelled  the  majority  against  the 
Paper  Duty  R^eal  Bill,  so  many  Liberal 
gentlemen  throughout  the  country  had  a 
strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  this  clause.  He  had  that  day  presented 
a  petition  firom  Lyme  Regis  on  the  sub- 
ject, signed,  he  was  informed,  by  many  of 
the  political  supporters  of  the  Liberal 
Member  for  that  borough,  who,  if  he  voted 
j  against..-&e  present  clause,  would  meet 
^Rth  the  approbation  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  constituents.  The  fact  was 
that  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer brought  forward  his  Budget,  the 
people  in  the  country,  not  being  behind 
the  scenes,  were  so  much  prepared  to  ex- 
pect an  increase  of  taxation  that  they  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  diminution 
proposed  instead ;  and  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  look  too  nicely  at  the  mode  by 
which  the  surplus  was  arrived  at,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  distributed  in 
relief  of  taxation.  But  subsequent  reflec- 
tion had  led  to  considerable  misgivings  as 
to  the  surplus.  The  sad  and  melancholy 
accounts  of  events  in  the  United  States, 
which  must  materially  affect  the  interests 
of  this  country,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
the  China  merchants,  who  certainly  took 
a  different  view  of  their  rights  with  respect 
to  the  Chinese  indemnity  from  that  enter- 
E  [Fini  NMfiA. 
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tained  by  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  caused   many  doubts  and  inspinngs 
whether  the  surplus  would  be  realized; 
80  that  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty,  tho  feeling  was  almost  unani- 
mous among  his  constituents  that  tho  pre- 
sent was  not  the  moment  that  ought  to  be 
chosen  for  its  repeal.     Persons  down  in 
the  country  were  not  in  the  habit  of  going 
deeply  into  constitutional  questions— they 
generally  left  such  subjects  to  be  discussed 
in  that  House  by  learned  and  constitu- 
tional lawyers ;  but  a  very  largo  number 
of  them  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  ho  had 
just  stated  on  the  practical  question.  They 
thought  tho  House  of  Commons  had  been 
led  astray  Iflst  year  by  the  eloquence  of 
the   Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer;   but, 
notwithstanding  the  right  hon.   Gentle- 
man's yehemenoe  and  the  exertions  of  a 
portion  of  the  press,  a  decided  majority  of 
the  country  now  felt  that  last  year  tho 
House  of  Commons  had  done  wrong,  and 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  done  right 
in  rcfhsing  assent  to  a  portion  of  their  le- 
gislation.    This  year  they  had  had  discus- 
sions in  that  House  on  a  similar  subject, 
but  no  great  public  interest  had  attached 
to  them.      Tlio  country  did  not  take  a 
great  interest  in  this  question,  as  it  was 
one  tho  consideration  of  which  went  far 
beyond  their  habits  of  thought,  and  they 
were  content  to  leave  it  to  the  decision  of 
the  House.   But  what,  he  would  ask,  were 
the  objections  urged  against  the  tax  on  pa- 
per? Why,  that  it  was  an  Excise  duty,  and 
all  duties  which  came  under  that  category 
were,  no    doubt,   very  naturally  looked 
upon  with  disfavour.     Entertaimflg  that 
opinion,  he  himself  had,  on  a  former ^^ 
oasion,  voted  for  tho  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  as  well  as  of  the  malt  tax ;  but  he 
had  subsequently,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
in  addressing  a  large  assemblage  of  agri- 
cultural constituents,  told  them  that  they 
must  not  expect  him  to  repeat  those  votes 
in  the  existing  position  of  the  finances  of 
the  country— a  declaration  which,  how- 
ever the  matter  might  be  mystified  in  that 
House,  his  constituents  could  well  under- 
stand as  being  justified  by  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cose.    If,  he  might  add, 
taxes  ought  to  be  repealed  on  the  score 
that  they  were  Excise  duties,  the  hop  duty 
stood  out  with  irresistible  claims  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.     He  could 
not  understand  how  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  have  steeled  his  heart 
against  the  irresistible  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  remission  of  the  hop  duty,  so 
Mr,  Ker  Seymer 


ably  urged  by  hon.  Gentlemen  represent- 
ing the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  in 
that  House.  Contrast  the  claims  of  tho^e 
two  interests.  What  were  the  special 
grounds  for  tho  repeal  in  preference  of  the 
duty  on  paper?  Did  tho  manufacturers 
of  that  article  come  before  the  right  hon. 
Gbntlcman  in  farmA  pauperis^  and  ask  him 
to  take  the  course  which  he  was  now  pur- 
suing? No.  What  they  complained  of 
was  the  peculiar  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  operation  of  tho  French 
Treaty,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
raw  material  of  their  manufacture  which 
that  instniment  threw  in  their  way.  So 
strong,  indeed,  was  their  case  in  that  par- 
ticular that  the  free  trade  Member  for 
Manchester  had  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  vote  against  his  party  on  the  question, 
because  he  considered  that  in  the  teeth  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring  the 
raw  material,  it  was  a  case  in  which  a  de- 
parture from  the  strict  principles  of  free 
trade  was  justifiable.  It  was,  indeed,  con- 
tended that  a  great  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  paper  would  be  the  result  of 
the  repeal  of  the  duty ;  but  he  feared  it 
was  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  paper 
that  that  increase  would  take  place,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  English  manufac- 
turers, under  the  circumstances,  were  such 
that  many  of  them  thought  of  taking  their 
capital  abroad;  so  that  the  stimulus  to 
trade  afibrded  by  the  remission  of  the  tax 
and  the  consequent  rcplaoement  of  revenue 
which  were  spoken  of  were  likely  to  turn 
out  a  mere  delusion.  There  was,  he  main- 
tained, no  analogy  between  the  Excise 
duty  on  paper  and  that  on  brick,  glass, 
and  soap ;  bccauso  in  tho  case  of  all  tho 
iSQt-mentioned  commodities  no  scarcity 
of  tlWLiJw  material  prevailed ;  while  the 
peculiari^MJ^  the  paper  trade  was  that  it 
was  almost  im«08«ihle  to  procure  the  raw 
material  for  t&sfinest  paper,  owing  to 
the  artificial  obstaij^fl  which  were  thrown 
in  tho  way.  His  riSfi^  objection,  how- 
ever, to  the  repeaP^^  t^®  ***  ^^ 
paper  was  that  by  ti^lJIP^  that  course 
a  permanent  source  of  reveSt^®  ^*®  aban- 
doned in  the  face  of  enonrijP'^^  taxation, 
and  that  which  amounted  ^V^^^^y  to  a 
war  expenditure.  It  appeare(^^  ^^™  *® 
be  an  extraordinary  case  of  non  a^H*"^*^ 
the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  th^^®^®* 
quer  to  say,  "You  will  spend  £70,0«^'^^^» 
and  I  will  take  off  the  paper  duty/1 
he  ought  rather,  under  the  circumsti 
to  have  said,  <'I  will  retain  a  sou 
revenue  which  already  exists,  and 
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ia  increasing."  A  retention  of  revenue, 
not  a  sacrifice  of  it,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected under  such  circumstances.  That 
source  of  revenue  he,  for  his  own  part, 
believed  could  bo  well  maintained  with 
the  present  Excise  regulations,  while  it 
was  one  which  in  its  incidence  did  not 
press  very  severely  on  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer wished  to  enforce  economy  by 
rendering  taxation  odious  ho  would  find 
his  scheme  turn  out  to  be  fallacious  and 
his  projects  to  end  in  increased  expendi- 
ture. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  al- 
ready hinted  at  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course;  but  he  could,  notwithstanding, 
hardly  believe  that  such  was  really  his 
intention,  for  if  it  were  so  the  proper  seat 
for  him  would  be  below  the  gangway  in- 
stead of  on  the  Treasury  bench.  Could 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hope  materially 
to  reduce  our  present  rate  of  expenditure  ? 
He  should  answer  that  question  by  saying 
that  he  had  during  the  recent  short  vaca- 
tion had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
enormous  works  whioh  were  being  car- 
ried on  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  where 
we  were  constructing  quite  a  Gibraltar. 
When  thoso  works  at  Portland  were  com- 
pleted we  should  have  to  maintain  there 
stores  and  cannon  and  a  very  large  addi- 
tional force  of  Artillery.  Similar  works 
were  being  carried  on  on  the  Medway,  at 
Portsmouth,  and  at  Plymouth  :  and  it  was 
scarcely,  he  thought,  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  be  expected  that  any  material 
reduction  of  expenditure  could  immediately 
take  place.  The  noblo  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  clearly  contemplated  no  such 
reduction.  He  knew  well  tliat  the  ooun- 
ti^  expected  him  to  put  our  defences  in  a 
position  adequate  to  defend  our  shores  from 
hostile  invasion  from  whatever  quarter  it 
might  come ;  and  the  cause  of  his  popu- 
larity was  that  the  community  at  large 
believed  they  might  safely  trust  to  his 
keeping  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
nation,  and  that  he  bad  on  many  occasions 
manfully  stood  up  in  opposition  to  the 
views  on  the  subject  of  hon.  Members  bo- 
low  the  gangway,  especially  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham.  If,  ho  might 
add,  there  was  any  distrust  of  the  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  entertained  out  of 
doon^and  that  soeh  was  the  case,  despite 
the  high  character  and  splendid  abilities 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  there  could 
be  no  doubt— it  arose  from  the  circum- 
ttaooe  that  he  was  supposed  to  incline  too 
mudh  towards  the  financiai  and  economical 


doctrines  of  those  who  sat  below  the  gang- 
way. What  he  (Mr.  Ker  Seymer)  and  his 
friends  contended  was  that  if  we  could  at 
the  present  moment  afford  to  repeal  any 
taxes,  the  duties  selected  ought  'to  be 
those  which  pressed  on  what  might  be 
termed  almost  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar.  There  was  one 
advantage  attendant  on  the  remission  of 
burdens  of  that  nature  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  case  of  the  tax  on  paper — that  the 
Government  might  hope  to  recover,  by 
means  of  increased  consumption,  a  large 
portion  of  the  duty  taken  off;  while,  by 
the  augmented  importation  of  articles 
coming  from  a  distance,  a  great  impulse 
to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country 
would  be  given.  He  wished  also  inci- 
dentally to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
West  Indies,  with  whioh  he  was  connected, 
and  whose  claims  he  would  not  shrink 
from  urging  from  any  fear  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  interested  motives,  and  whose  in- 
terests he  thought  had  been  most  unfairly 
dealt  with  by  the  House  and  by  the  country. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  thought  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  had  been  applied 
to  that  interest  in  a  manner  that  partook 
of  injustice.  The  steps  which  we  then 
took  ho,  of  course,  did  not  mean  to  ask 
the  House  to  retrace,  but  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  unfair  if,  on  behalf  of  the 
West  India  interests,  he  were  to  maintain 
that  we  ought,  at  all  events,  to  take  off  the 
war  duties  on  sugar,  in  order,  if  possible, 
that  the  estates  in  that  quarter  might  be 
cultivated  by  means  of  an  increased  de- 
mand for  their  staple  produce.  He  called 
upon  the  Committee,  ere  they  proceeded 
to  vote  away  a  permanent  revenue,  to  con- 
sider what  they  were  about.  In  opposing 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  he  was  not, 
he  might  add,  actuated  by  any  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  penny  newspapers,  which 
he  believed  were  well  conducted  and  wore 
conferring  benefits  on  the  public.  Ho  had 
regard  simply  to  the  present  position  of 
the  countr}',  to  our  increasing  expenditure, 
and  to  the  expediency  of  making,  if  it 
could  be  done,  arrangements  for  the  re- 
mission of  the  war  duties  on  tea  and  sugar 
and  the  reduction  of  the  income  tax  to  a 
level  more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  community  than  that  at 
which  it  at  present  stood.  Having  thus 
stated  briefly  the  objections  which  he  en- 
tertained to  the  surrender  of  £1,500,000 
of  permanent  revenue,  he  trusted  he  should 
have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
in  voting  against  the  clause  under  discussion. 
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Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  :  Sir,  after 
the  vote  which  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  give 
on  the  Budget  of  last  year  I^annot  pre- 
sent myself  to  the  House  as  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  financial  propositions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  does 
not  require  that  extreme  passion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty  which  has  been 
displayed  by  many  hon.  Gentlemen  to  sup- 
port generally  the  Budget  now  before  us. 
I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the 
paper  duty  was  an  objectionable  tax,  and 
should  be  got  rid  of  whenever  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  Last  year  I 
thought  we  were  not  in  circumstances  to 
dispose  of  so  large  an  amount  of  revenue, 
and,  therefore,  I  gave  my  vote  against  the 
repeal  of  that  duty.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  find  fault 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  matter.  While  I  should  re- 
gard anything  like  dissension  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  with  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  regret,  I  must  say  that 
I  see  in  the  course  pursued  last  year  by 
the  House  of  Lords  not  that  aggression, 
that  violence,  that  departure  from  consti- 
tutional usage  which  some  hoh.  Gentle- 
men recognize  in  it,  but  a  proof  of  the  in- 
direct manner  in  which  the  other  House, 
to  a  certain  extent,  represents  the  opi- 
nions and  sentiments  of  the  country.  I 
am  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  Lords 
would  never  have  taken  the  step  they  did 
if  there  had  not  been  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  country  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
repeal  the  paper  duty.  Taking  that  view 
of  the  case,  I  can  bring  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  present  Budget  a  clear  and 
candid  mind ;  and  I  do  say  that  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  with  what  he  tells  us 
is  a  surplus,  to  have  passed  over  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty  consistently  with  his 
own  convictions,  and  consistently,  above 
all,  with  that  permanence  of  opinion  and 
that  directness  of  purpose  which  we  must 
always  esteem  in  our  leading  statesmen. 
The  question  of  the  paper  duty  is  not  a 
new  one ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  for  seve- 
ral years  been  agitated  in  one  form  or  ano- 
ther, and  occasionally,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
with  some  exaggeration.  The  paper  duty 
was  connected  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons with  what  are  called  "  taxes  on  know- 
ledge," and  it  assumed  almost  a  moral  and 
intellectual  character.  Certain  abstract 
Resolutions  passed  by  this  House  on  the 
subject  were  sufficient  to  place  the  large 
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amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  paper 
trade  in  a  most  uncertain  and  precarious 
position.  Depend  upon  it,  you  cannot  go 
on  year  after  year  condemning  a  tax,  and 
yet  not  repealing  it,  without  doing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  injury  to  individuals; 
and  I  hold  that  the  mischief  which  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  paper  duty 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  paper  trade 
alone,  but  has  been  extended  to  other  re- 
lative branches  of  commerce.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, that  if  we  have  the  means,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tells  us  we 
have,  of  remitting  the  paper  duty  with- 
out inflicting  injury  upon  any  class  of  the 
community,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  keep 
so  large  an  interest  any  longer  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  and  that  the  Government 
have  not  done  wrong  in  asking  us  to  abolish 
the  tax  altogether.  The  repeal  of  any 
tax  must  give  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion ;  but  I  think  there  is  always  a  great 
and  manifest  advantage  in  abolishing  a 
tax  which  bears  directly  upon  the  home 
industry  of  the  country.  You  cannot  re- 
mit such  a  tax  without  stimulating  in- 
dustries of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  the 
trade  more  particularly  concerned ;  and  I 
really  do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  hit  upon  a  tax  the  repeal  of 
which  would  have  been  beneficial  in  so 
many  different  directions  as  the  abolition 
of  the  paper  duty.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  papersellers  will  derive  all 
the  benefit.  Every  milliner  who  uses  a 
bandbox,  every  tradesman  who  makes  up 
a  package,  will  be  relieved  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  general  trade  of  the  countiy 
will  feel  the  change,  and  I  believe  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  revenue  which  is  thus 
sacrificed  will  return  to  the  Exchequier 
through  other  channels.  At  the  same 
time,  I  was  mucli  struck  with  that  pas- 
sage in  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  he  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
tether  in  the  matter  of  direct  taxation.  I 
have  watched  with  great  interest  the  effect 
of  direct  taxation  in  this  country,  and  re- 
membering the  cheer  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  gave  mc  when  I  said  several  years 
ago  that  I  thought  a  certain  portion  of 
direct  taxation  had  been  finally  accepted 
by  the  people,  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as 
to  believe  that  we  shall  ever  get  rid  of 
the  income  tax  altogether.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  a  moderate  income 
tax,  fairly  adjusted,  must  form  a  portion 
of  our  permanent  taxation ;  but  the  coun- 
try is  fully  aware  of  the  fatal  facility  with 
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which  such  a  tax  may  be  increased,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be 
held  by  the  country  for  his  great  ability, 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  held  in  still  higher 
estimation  if  he  can  succeed  in  carrying 
out  the  original  pledge  and  his  vote — that 
the  income  tax  ehall  not  become  a  perma- 
nent impost. 

Mb.  LYGON  said,  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  admitted  that  the 
relief  from  the  paper  duty  would  be  of  a 
very  indefinite  character;  and  while  he 
(Mr.  Lygon)  admitted  that  tradesmen  and 
others  would  derive  some  benefit,  he  must 
beg  to  point  out  that  as  the  amount  of  the 
tax  would  liave  to  be  supplied  from  some 
other  source  the  actual  relief  would  be  very 
small,  indeed.  Much  had  been  said  as  to 
the  numerous  uses  to  which  paper  could 
be  applied;  but  he  believed  the  benefit 
was  very  much  exaggerated.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes)  following  the  example  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  spoken 
of  the  great  injury  to  the  trade  that  arose 
from  the  continual  agitation.  But  if  that 
were  so  it  was  the  fault  of  those  who 
raised  and  kept  up  the  agitation.  He 
should  not  quote  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  against  himself  on  the  question 
of  repealing  the  duty.  He  preferred  to 
wait  for  that  explanation  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  promised  to  the  House, 
and  in  which  he  intended  to  reconcile  all 
his  various  opinions  and  harmonize  them 
into  one  ingenious  whole.  They  were 
told  that  important  public  business  had 
been  postponed  to  and  was  impeded  by 
the  discussion  of  the  Budget.  He  did 
not  see  what  important  business  was  so 
postponed.  The  Electoral  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill,  and  the  Appropriation  of  Seats 
Bill  were  almost  the  only  Government 
measures  before  the  House ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  Budget,  the  country  would 
not  complain  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Budget  having  preceded  them.  Judging 
from  the  advantages  that  accrued  from  full 
discussion  of  the  financial  proposals  of 
last  year,  he  saw  no  reason  to  regret  it. 
Early  in  last  Session  the  proposal  to  repeal 
the  paper  duty  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority; but  it  gradually  fell — to  one  not 
even  in  its  teens — a  majority  of  nine. 
That  was  the  result  of  the  protracted  dis- 
cussion. Similar  was  the  case  of  Parlia- 
mentary Beform.  For  three  years  there 
was  a  clamour  for  reform.    In  1859  it 


was  discussed;  in  1860  it  was  discussed 
again.  By  that  discussion  the  mind  of 
the  country  was  satisfied  and  calmed  down. 
It  was  convinced,  by  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  that  the  evils 
complained  of  had  very  little  foundation 
in  fact,  and  a  feeling  of  general  content- 
ment with  the  institutions  of  the  country 
grew  up  with  the  discussion.  As  far  as 
experience  went,  they  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  fully  discussing  the  finan- 
cial proposals  of  the  Government.  The 
duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
merely  to  accept  and  register  the  proposals 
of  the  Government,  but  to  criticise  and 
examine  them.  Here  was  a  clause  totally 
repealing  the  paper  duty.  Now,  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  every  one  had  been 
asking — who  wants  it  ?  If  the  opinion  of 
the  public  was  fairly  examined  they  could 
not  find  any  class  who  required  it.  When 
the  people  were  really  excited  on  any 
question  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
it,  as  in  the  Beform  agitation  of  1832, 
and  that  of  the  Com  Law  Bepeal,  when  a 
civil  war  was  almost  produced.  Having 
this  experience  of  the  way  in  which  the 
feeling  of  the  people  expressed  itself,  no 
one  would  venture  to  say  that  any  strong 
or  real  feeliog  existed  now  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  or  against 
the  course  of  the  House  of  Lords  last  year. 
If  there  was  this  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  he  wished  to  know  for  whom 
was  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  required  ? 
How  had  the  agitation  made  such  pro- 
gress? They  could  suppose  a  tax  being 
obnoxious  to  a  small  class  of  imeasy  agita- 
tors, who  tried  to  persuade  the  people  that 
their  particular  grievance  was  a  grievance 
of  the  country  at  large ;  if  they  had  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  public  press,  they 
might  easily  give  the  question  a  factitious 
importance ;  and  if  parties  were  nicely  ba- 
lanced, a  few  votes  might  become  of  great 
consequence  to  the  Government.  Thus  had 
the  paper  duty  been  made  a  question  of 
importance;  and  being  supported  by  the 
splendid  eloquence  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  people  had  been  carried 
away  from  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  question;  and  though  his 
financial  plan  was  repugnant  to  sound  ar- 
guments, they  had  been  led  to  suppose 
that  measures  for  which  so  much  could  be 
said  must  be  wise  and  beneficial.  Then, 
it  being  impossible  to  find  any  one  who 
was  anxious  for  the  repeal,  what  were  the 
main  objections  to  it?    Of  course  every 
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tax  wa«,  to  a  certain  extent,  objectionable ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  said,  of  two  con- 
tending theories,  one  must  be  right  and  one 
wrong,  and,  although  much  migh.t  be  said 
on  either  side,  the  greatest  weight  should 
bo  given  to  that  in  favour  of  which  the 
balance  of  argument  was  found  to  exist. 
Well,  first,  ho  hod  shown  that  there  were 
no  substantial  reasons  in  favour  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty.  Then  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  its  retention  could  be 
injurious  to  the  trade.  A  return  lately 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  showed  the 
enormous  development  of  the  trade  since 
1835,  when  the  produce  of  the  duty  was 
£796,000  only,  it  being  now  £1,800,000. 
But  it  was  said  to  be  a  tax  on  knowledge. 
Yet  what  said  Mr.  Bohn  on  the  ques- 
tion ? — 

**  So  far  from  books  being  ohcapor  in  oonse- 
qaenco  of  that  reduction,  copyrigot  books  aro 
much  dearer.  Nobody  would  havo  ventured  in 
those  days  to  publish  a  popular  8yo.  Tolamo  with- 
out plates,  at  18^.,  as  in  tho  cnso  of  Macaulay. 
Twelve  shillings  used  formerly  to  be  thought  an 
extreme  price.  As  for  tho  benefits  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  paper  duty  will  confer  in  promoting 
cheap  Bibles  and  the  publications  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  I  can  only  say,  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  I  could  predicate  anything,  that  none 
will  bo  felt.  Tho  Bible,  as  ofi)cially  published 
under  authority  of  tho  Crown,  does  not  pay  any 
duty  whatever  on  paper,  and  is  printed  with 
scarcely  any  profit,  so  that  it  may  be  bought  for 
loss  than  a  shilling,  which  surely  is  cheap  enough; 
and  tho  Religious  Tract  Society  may  be  said  to 
get  both  their  paper  and  duty  for  nothing,  inas- 
much as  the  whole  establishment,  though  trading 
for  profit,  and  often  conflicting  with  the  trade 
without  advantage  to  tho  public,  is  supported  by 
large  voluntary  contributions.  The  literature  of 
this  country,  and  with  it  its  congener  tho  paper 
trade,  has  been  progressing  with  grent  rapidity 
for  some  yenrs  past,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
spread  of  education,  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
population,  tho  facilities  of  locomotion,  tho  li- 
berality of  our  postal  arrangements,  and  the  mer- 
cantile proi^russ  of  America,  Australia,  and  our 
own  country ;  and  if  left  alone  it  will  still  pro- 
gress. But  if  its  course  is  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  meddling  hand  of  a  band  of  reckless  theorists, 
it  is  not  unlikely  to  retrograde." 

The  diffusion  of  sound  and  useful  know- 
ledge among  all  classes  of  the  community 
was  an  object  which  Gentlemen  on  the 
Conservative  benches  were  as  anxious  to 
promote  as  any  other  Member  of  this 
House,  and  ho  trusted  that  this  would 
never  become  a  party  question,  much  as 
they  might  differ  as  to  the  meims.  Judg- 
ing from  experience,  however,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  paper  duties  in  their 
present  form  had  interposed  no  material 
bar  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 
Well,  then,  was  the  tax  injurious  to  tiie 
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consumer?  Tho  Chancellor  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer had  stated  that  the  import  duty 
on  tea  did  not  affect  the  consumer ;  and 
if  that  were  so,  how  could  the  Excise 
duty  on  paper  have  any  such  influence  ? 
He  believed  that  the  benefit  to  the 
consumer  from  the  repeal  of  that  duty 
would  be  of  a  most  infinitesimal  descrip- 
tion. Of  course  certain  classes  of  trades- 
men might  derive  advantage,  but  he  could 
not  see  that  they  were  the  victims  of  any 
injustice  from  their  present  contributions 
to  the  nationnl  exchequer.  All  objections 
to  the  retention  of  the  paper  duty  being 
thus  disposed  of,  what  were  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  it  ?  There  were  exactly 
1,800,000  advantages,  that  being  the 
amount  sterling  it  annually  produced,  and 
this  he  thought  a  sufiiciently  substantial 
reason  in  favour,  in  the  absence  of  any 
objection  to  the  retention  of  the  paper 
duty.  That  was  a  sum  that  the  country 
could  not  afford  to  squander  away.  Then 
it  was  argued  that  the  trade  would  receive 
a  stimulus  from  the  repeal.  The  hen. 
Member  for  Gloucestershire  had,  however, 
shown  the  fallacy  of  this  argument,  and 
that  it  was  the  foreigner,  and  not  the 
Englishman,  who  would  bo  benefited  by 
it.  The  £1,300,000  produced  by  the  duty 
was  even  more  than  the  whole  of  the 
charges,  excepting  those  of  the  law  de- 
partment, upon  the  Consolidated  Fund; 
and  this  wns  another  forcible  reason  against 
the  proposal  of  tho  Government.  It  was 
said  that  tho  House  of  Commons  was  pre- 
cluded bv  its  former  decisions  from  rais- 
ing  this  question  again ;  but  he  contended 
that  the  forms  of  tho  House  were  devised 
for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  lilembcrs 
to  raise  such  questions  on  diflerent  stages 
of  a  Bill,  and  they  were  not  called  upon 
to  abandon  their  just  privileges  for  the 
mere  convenience  of  the  Government. 
What  was  it  they  were  contending  for 
in  opposing  the  repeal  of  this  duty? 
They  were  contending  that  the  basis  of 
taxation  ought  not  to  bo  changed,  and 
against  any  diminution  of  the  sources  from 
which  our  revenue  was  drawn.  It  was 
prudent  to  have  as  many  sources  of  taxa- 
tion as  possible;  in  order  that  a  disaster 
falling  upon  one  source  of  revenue  might 
not  seriously  afiect  tho  finances  of  the 
year.  They  were  told  that  an  Excise  tax 
was  in  itself  odious ;  but  not  much  more 
than  100  years  ago  there  was  a  statesman 
who  maintained  that  there  could  be  no 
better  basis  for  taxation  than  Excise ;  but 
the  House  of  Commons  rejected  Sir  Eobert 
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Walpole's  proposals,  and  it  was  mainly 
from  the  circnmstances  of  that  time  that 
the  name  of  Excise  beoame  odious  to  the 
people.  Writers,  however,  who  had  ex- 
amined the  question  of  taxation  maintain- 
ed  that  an  Excise,  if  wisely  administered, 
was  the  fairest  source  of  revenue.  The 
tendency  of  modern  legislation  had  been 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  Sir  Hobert 
Peel  had  wisely  relieved  the  industry  of 
the  country  Arom  a  large  amount  of  taxa- 
tion. But  there  must  come  a  time  when 
we  must  stop  in  that  course  of  policy,  un- 
less the  country  were  prepared  to  follow 
the  recommendation  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  and  raise  all 
the  revenue  of  the  country  by  a  direct  tax 
of  8«.  on  every  £100  of  property.  All 
the  credit  of  these  remissions  of  taxation 
did  not  properly  belong  to  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
for  while,  from  1832  to  1842,  the  burden 
of  taxes  removed  did  not  amount  to  mo.-e 
than  £4,600,000,  and  in  the  succeeding 
ten  years  to  £7,000,000,  from  1822  to 
1832  the  remission  of  taxation  amounted 
to  £18,000,000.  Of  course,  in  the  earlier 
period,  the  heavy  war  taxation  and  the 
reviving  industry  of  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cessation  of  the  war,  ac- 
counted in  some  part  for  the  taxes  repeal- 
ed; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  policy  was  not  inaugurated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  for  he  merely  followed  the 
path  which  his  predecessors  had  so  wisely 
struck  out.  Admitting  that  this  policy  had 
been  wisely  followed  from  1822  up  to  the 
present  time,  wo  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  successful  results  of  what  had  taken 
place  from  looking  fairly  at  the  proposal 
now  before  the  Houso  on  its  own  merits. 
The  objection  which  he  Imd  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  was  that  they 
placed  the  finances  of  the  country  on  an 
insecure  foundation;  that  they  wore  too 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  eminent  finan- 
cier who  had 

"  Run  in  debt  hj  disputation, 
And  pnid  by  ratiocination.'* 

He  objected  to  the  form  of  the  Bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inspired  by  the  mo- 
tive of  paying  off  a  score  which  it  was  said 
bad  been  contracted  by  the  Commons  against 
the  Lords.  If  the  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons, which  had  been  so  long  the  palla- 
dium of  English  liberty,  were  seriously  at- 
tacked, no  doubt  every  hon.  Member  in  the 
House  would  rise  up  in  their  defence  ;  but 
it  was  only  because  they  had  been  wisely 
used  to  fdrther  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  that  these  privileges  were  so  dear 


to  the  country ;  and  if  they  were  degraded 
from  thoir  legitimate  uso  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  noisy  clique  of  agitators,  the 
Commons  would  do  much  to  imperil  their 
own  position  as  a  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. They  were  told  that  they  had  been 
affronted  by  tho  Lords,  and  that  they 
ought  to  vindicate  the  privileges  of  tho 
House,  but  this  must  have  reference  to 
the  question  upon  which  that  of  privilege 
was  raised.  Mr.  Burke,  in  reference  to 
taxing  the  Americans,  in  addressing  the 
House,  said — 

"  This  dignity  of  yours  is  a  terrible  incumbrance 
to  you,  for  it  has  of  late  been  ofer  at  war  with 
your  interests,  your  equity,  and  every  idea  of  po- 
licy. Show  the  thing  you  contend  for  to  be  rea- 
son ;  show  it  to  bo  common  sense ;  show  it  to  be 
tho  means  of  attaining  some  useful  end,  and  then 
I  am  content  to  allow  you  what  dignity  you  please. 
But  what  dignity  is  derived  from  perseverance  in 
absurdity  ?  Every  hour  you  continue  on  this 
ground  your  difficulties  thicken  on  you." 

The  right  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir 
James  Graham)  told  the  Houso  that  if  tho 
country  were  appealed  to  with  the  hust- 
ings* cry  of  "  Paper  t>.  Tea,"  <*  Commons 
V,  Lords,"  he  did  not  think  that  Gentlemen 
on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  would  have 
much  to  fear.  On  the  eve  of  a  great  poli- 
tical struggle  there  could  not  be  a  better 
man  than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  tell 
the  country  *'the  reason  why"  of  it;  but 
in  this  case  ho  had  placed  himself  greatly 
at  variance  with  a  close  observer  of  poli- 
tical events,  Lord  Macaulay,  who,  in  one 
of  his  Essays,  said — 

'*Tho  privileges  of  tho  House  of  Commons, 
those  privileges  which,  in  1642,  nil  London  rose 
in  arms  to  defend,  which  the  people  considered  as 
synonymous  with  their  own  liberties,  and  in  com- 
parison of  which  they  took  no  account  of  the  most 
precious  and  sacred  principles  of  English  juris- 
prudence, have  now  become  nearly  as  odious  as 

the  rigours  of  martial  law 

If  the  Commons  were  to  suffer  the  Lords  to  amend 
Money  Bills,  wo  do  not  believe  that  tho  people 
would  care  one  straw  about  the  matter.  If  they 
were  to  suffer  the  Lords  even  to  originate  money 
Bills  we  doubt  whether  such  a  surrender  of  their 
constitutional  rights  would  excite  half  so  much 
dissatisfaction  as  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from 
a  single  important  discussion." 

When  the  time  came  he  should  join 
heartily  in  negativing  the  clause  now  un- 
der discussion,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  the  proposal  was  most  objectionable 
as  to  the  **  matter,  manner,  measure,  and 
time."  As  to  the  matter,  because  ho  con- 
ceived that  they  were,  by  the  course  pro- 
posed, placing  the  finances  upon  an  inse- 
cure and  unsatisfactory  foundation;  and, 
as  to  manner,  because  tiiey  were  attempt- 
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ing  to  inflict  a  slight  on  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legiskture  in  reference  to  that 
matter  to  which  they  were  obliged  humbly 
to  submit  last  year.  As  to  measure  the 
scheme  seemed  to  him  to  be  objectionable, 
because  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
year  did  not  warrant  them  in  supposing 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  country 
would  be  such  next  year  as  to  enable  them 
to  remit  this  £1,300,000 ;  and  he  objected 
to  it  above  all  because  it  seemed  to  him, 
from  what  had  taken  and  was  taking  place 
in  that  and  the  other  House  and  in  the 
world  generally,  that  this  was  not  a  time 
for  deeding  in  the  manner  proposed  with 
the  taxation  of  the  country.  Upon  these 
four  grounds  he  trusted  that  the  Commit- 
tee would  negative  the  clause  now  under 
consideration. 

Mb.  pollard  -  URQUHART  said, 
that  after  three  repulses  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  making  a  fourth  attack, 
and  he  feared  that  between  tea  and  paper 
the  result  would  be  that  John  Bull  would 
find  himself  in  the  position  of  the  ass 
between  two  bundles  of  hay,  the  end  of 
which  tantalizing  predicament  was  said 
to  be  starvation.  They  heard  from  The 
TimeSt  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungar- 
van  (Mr.  Maguire),  and  from  various 
quarters  that  great  distress  prevailed 
among  the  paper  manufacturers  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertaiqty  as  to  the  duty, 
and  whatever  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
question  might  be,  they  were  doing  great 
injury  by  prolonging  that  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. He  trusted  that  when  they  had 
swept  it  away  hon.  Members  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  House  would  be  ready 
to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
tea,  sugar,  and  hops.  The  abolition  of  the 
paper  duty  must  cause  a  great  expansion 
of  trade  and  increase  the  Eevenue  from 
other  articles  of  Excise  by  reason  of  their 
increased  consumption.  If  there  had  been 
more  paper  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coventry  they  would  not  have  heard  of  so 
much  distress  among  the  riband  makers. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  no  great  cry 
against  the  paper  duty ;  but  were  they  to 
wait  until  an  association  like  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  was  established  for  tho  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  British  Manufac- 
turers? Were  they,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire in  "Coningsby  to  yield  nothing  to 
reason  and  everything  to  agitation  ?  " 
The  same  objections  which  were  made  to 
this  measure  were  raised  against  the  re- 
mission of  the  duty  on  bricks  and  on  other 
Mr,  Lygon 


Excise  remissions;  but  as  in  those  cases 
they  had  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  step 
taken,  in  like  manner  let  them  repeal  the 
duty  on  paper,  and  he  believed  that  they 
would  never  have  occasion  to  repent  it. 

Me.  HENNESSY  said,  that  before  en- 
tering into  the  discussion  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chairman  to  the  clause 
as  now  amended.  The  clause  included  a 
Besolution  passed  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  he  wished  to  ask  whether 
it  was  not  an  unusual  course  for  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  to  ask  them  to  pass  a  clause 
totally  repealing  a  duty,  and  which  had 
not  been  brought  forward  in  a  Customs' 
Act  i  The  clause,  before  it  was  amended 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  re- 
ferred solely  to  Excise ;  and  the  Bill,  before 
it  was  amended,  had  a  preamble  which  ex- 
cluded all  mention — so  far  as  legislative 
power  was  concerned — of  tho  House  of 
Lords.  The  preamble  was,  that  "Her 
Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  give 
and  grant;"  and  he  was  not  aware  that, 
any  such  preamble  had  ever  before  been 
applied  to  a  Bill  repealing  a  Customs' 
duty.  The  usual  form  was,  "Be  it  en- 
acted by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral and  Commons  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled.'' The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  putting  in  his  Bill  a  clause, 
introduced,  not  in  a  Committee  upon  the 
Customs'  Act,  but  in  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  had  been  able  to  avoid  that 
preamble  which  had  been  in  uniform  use  in 
repealing  the  Customs'  Acts.  When  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  a  former 
occasion,  submitted  his  Bill,  he  adopted 
the  usual  course,  and  had  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  repeal  of  Customs'  duties. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  course 
pursued  was  not  an  unusual  one  ? 

Mb.  MASSEY  said,  that  a  Kesolution 
affecting  Customs  was  a  Besolution  affect- 
ing trade,  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary 
that  it  should  originate  in  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House.  The  Besolution  formed 
part  of  the  financial  arrangement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  year, 
and  if  he  thought  fit  to  move  it  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means — which  was  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House — he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  objection.  Though 
it  was  usual  that  a  Besolution  affecting 
trade  should  be  moved  in  a  Committee 
specifically  appointed  for  that  purpose,  yet 
he  could  not  say  that  there  was  any  irre- 
gularity in  moving  such  a  Besolution  in  ^ 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
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Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  that  he  had  not 
heard  any  hon.  Member  except  the  one 
who  commenced  this  discussion  make  any 
reference  to  his  constituents.  Now  he 
himself  had  been  favoured  with  com- 
munications from  his  constituents.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners of  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  the  county  which  he  had  then  the 
honour  to  represent.  This  gentleman, 
who  like  himself  was  in  favour  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty,  said — ''I  am  con- 
fident that  no  greater  boon  can  be  con- 
ferred on  the  people  of  Ireland  than  a 
repeal  of  the  war  duty  on  tea/'  and  in  so 
saying  he  was  expressing  the  almost  uni- 
versal wish  of  the  country.  If  this  ques- 
tion were  argued  on  its  merits  there  would 
be  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea  in  preference 
to  that  upon  paper ;  but  the  political  con- 
siderations were  dwelt  upon  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  every  Mem- 
ber who  had  spoken  on  the  Government 
side  said  that  those  considerations  must 
decide  the  question.  It  was  said  that  the 
time  was  come  to  repeal  the  paper  duty, 
because  it  was  desirable  to  terminate  the 
collision  with  the  House  of  Lords  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  argument  which  he  used  last  Session, 
when  he  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  in 
dealing  with  a  Bill  such  as  was  now  before 
the  Committee  could  amend  it  without 
coming  into  collision  with  the  Commons. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  that 
occasion  said,  ''  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Amendment  of  a  Money  Bill  is  a  light 
thing  compared  with  the  claim  to  prevent 
a  repeal  of  taxes."  Ho  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  now  said,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  no  rule  to  prevent  the  House  of 
Lords  from  amending  a  Money  Bill,  but 
that  the  Amendment  of  such  Bills  was 
more  frequent  than  their  rejection  in  the 
other  House.  If  that  was  correct,  there 
was  no  necessity  whatever  for  introducing 
the  clause  in  the  manner  now  proposed.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr.  Collier)  also 
supported  the  view  taken  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  said  the  House  of 
Lords  had  never  given  up  its  right  to  amend 
Money  Bills.  What,  then,  was  the  posi- 
tion of  this  question.^  Last  year  they 
were  told  that  the  Lords  had  a  right  to 
amend,  and  not  to  reject  a  Money  Bill; 
and  they  were  now  asked  to  sanction  this 
measure  in  globo,  in  order  to  prevent  the 


Lords  criticising  it,  on  the  ground  that  this 
being  a  Money  Bill  tliey  would  have  no 
right  to  amend  it. 

In  a  discussion  which  took  place  in 
this  matter  on  a  former  occasion  he  ven- 
tured to  criticise  some  statements  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
Maguire).  He  then  stated  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  manufacture  of  paper  last 
year  was  little  more  than  the  average 
increase  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
He  made  that  statement  on  the  figures 
furnished  the  House  by  the  hon.  Mem^ 
ber  for  Dungarvan,  which  turned  out  not 
to  be  quite  accurate,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  on  the  subject  recently  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  stated  that  the  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  last  year  was 
only  6,000,0001bs.,  while  in  the  previous 
year  the  increase  had  been  1 3,000,  OOOlbs. 
A  return  had  lately  been  presented  to  the 
HouEc  which  showed  the  real  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  manufactured  paper,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  increase  last  year  was  no  less 
than  16,000,0001bs.,  while  in  the  previous 
year  the  increase  was  only  14,000,0001b6. 
The  increase  in  the  year  before,  instead  of 
being  25,000,000  lbs.,  was  14,000,000  lbs. 
Therefore,  not  only  was  the  increase  last 
year  above  the  average,  but  2,000,000  lbs. 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  allusions  had 
been  made  to  the  advantages  that  had 
accrued  to  Ireland  through  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  of  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  thought 
that  Irish  Members  might  fairly  in- 
quire how  far  Ireland  received  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  last  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  When  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  foreign  butter  was 
carried,  a  letter  f^om  a  gentleman  in  Ire- 
land, who  had  been  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  engaged  in  the  butter 
trade,  assured  him  that  the  Irish  butter 
had  been  seriously  injured  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  foreign  butter,  and 
that  the  importation  into  London  had 
diminished  one-half,  and  that  there  had 
also  been  a  great  falling  o&  at  Liverpool. 
That  statement  was  borne  out  by  a  re- 
ference to  figures.  In  1861,  up  to  the 
29th  of  April,  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  scheme  was  in  full  ope- 
ration, the  foreign  butter  imported  into 
England  was  537,000  casks,  the  Irish 
butter  156,000  firkins;  in  last  year,  when 
the  scheme  was  in  partial  operation,  the 
foreign  butter  imported  up  to  the  29th 
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of  April  was  470,000  casks,  and  the  Irish 
342,000  firkins.  In  the  previous  year, 
and  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer interfered  with  this  trade,  the  fo- 
reign butter  imported  was  347,000  casks, 
and  the  Irish  339,000  firkins.  Ireland 
was  an  agricultural  country,  and,  there- 
fore, the  change,  however  it  might  bene- 
fit the  English  consumer  and  foreign  pro- 
ducer, had  inflicted  great  injury  upon  the 
Irish  farmer. 

But  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  giving  up 
the  £1,300,000  of  paper  duties  was,  that 
all  that  amount,  and  more,  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Facts 
and  figures  had  been  quoted  by  the  hon. 
Members  for  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  sup- 
porters of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  which 
seemed  to  throw  much  doubt  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statement.  The  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  whom  he  referred  had  told  the 
House  that  the  penny  newspapers  would 
benefit  enormously  by  the  remission  of  the 
tax.  The  hoD.  Member  for  Birmingham 
said  that  the  Manchester  Examiner  paid 
£6,000  a  year  for  the  duty  upon  paper, 
and  another  paper  paid  as  much  as  £9,000 
a  year;  the  average  amount  paid  by  the 
London  penny  papers  being  £6,000  a  year. 
He  (Mr.  Hennessy)  had  ascertained  the 
number  of  penny  papers  throughout  the 
conutry,  and,  taking  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  striking  a  fair  ave- 
rage, he  found  that  of  the  £1,800,000 
something  like  £1,200,000  would  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  the  penny 
newspapers,  while  only  about  £50,000  or 
£100,000  would  be  left  for  the  public 
to  divide  among  them.  This  must  bo  a 
manifest  absurdity,  but  even  if  the  figures 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  correct,  and 
if  the  cheap  newspapers  would  gain  so 
largely,  he  (Mr.  Hennessy)  did  not  object 
to  tho  penny  papers  receiving  that  bene- 
fit,  but  he  mentioned  these  facts  to  show 
that  the  statements  made  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  required  to  be  looked  at  some- 
what carefully. 

Another  statement  of  tho  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was,  that  he  gave  this 
impost  up  because  he  had  a  surplus 
that  fully  enabled  him  to  do  so;  and 
amongst  the  items  making  his  surplus 
was  the  money  he  expected  to  get  from 
China.  About  the  safety  of  his  anticipa- 
tions on  this  head  being  realized  during 
the  present  year  there  was  room  for  con- 
siderable doubt;  and  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
Mr,  Hennessy 


the  House  to  what  an  equally  celebrated 
and  able  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  once 
did  under  corresponding  circumstances. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  to  deal  with  a  Budget  in 
1 795  which  in  many  respects  resembled  the 
present  one.  Ho  required  £27,000,000, 
and  he  proposed  Ways  and  Means  includ* 
ing  £500,000  owing  by  the  East  India 
Company  —  a  much  more  reliable  source 
than  the  Chinese  Government.  Tho  ques- 
tion arose  how  far  Mr.  Pitt  was  justified 
in  repealing  duties  in  expectancy  of  get- 
ting this  £500,000;  and  Mr.  Pitt  said  he 
felt  bound  to  prepare  for  the  event  of  itfl 
not  being  paid  at  the  proper  time,  and  he 
made  provision  for  it  as  part  of  the  gene- 
ral deficiency.  This  was  a  similar  case, 
but  an  opposite  course  was  now  pursued. 
For  these  reasons  ho  should  feel  it  his  duty 
at  tho  present  moment,  mainly  in  behalf 
of  Irish  interests  which  he  was  there  to 
represent,  but  also  on  Imperial  grounds, 
to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
course,  which  was  not  based  on  establish- 
ed precedents  but  on  a  novel  scheme  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  own 
creating,  and  one  which  he  hoped  tho 
House  would  not  be  disposed  to  sanction. 
Me.  NORRIS  ventured  to  think  that 
the  House  would  be  taken  somewhat  by 
surprise  by  Ihe  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Ker  Seymer). 
He  thought  during  the  last  six  weeks  the 
House  had  settled  the  question  now  raised, 
and  that  after  the  Motion  of  tho  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Ncwdo- 
gate)  had  been  disposed  of,  tho  Bill  giving 
effect  to  the  Resolutions  previously  adopt- 
ed by  tho  House  would  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  without  further  hostility.  But  if 
ho  was  surprised  at  the  opposition  now 
raised  he  was  still  more  surprised  to  hear 
the  hon.  Members  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Ker 
Seymer),  for  Tewkesbury  (Mr.  Lygon), 
and  for  the  King's  County  (Mr.  Hennessy), 
each  in  succession  warning  the  Houso 
against  this  proceeding,  pointing  to  an  ex- 
hausted Exchequer,  to  wars  and  rumours 
of  nrars,  to  assumed  deficiencies  of  income, 
and  enormously  increased  expenditure,  as 
grave  reasons  why  the  House  should  not 
part  with  Excise  duty  on  paper,  when 
only  a  few  nights  since  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men passed  into  the  lobby,  to  repeal  this 
year,  not  £660,000,  but  £980,000;  and 
in  the  coming  year  a  sum  amounting  to 
about  £1,800,000  of  taxation.  They  then 
cast  aside,  with  the  utmost  oalmness,  their 
nervous  fears  as  to  the  state  of  trade,  and 
concurred  in  endeayooring  to  get  rid  of  a 
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Tery  large  amount  of  taxation.     He  (Mr. 
Noiris)   could   not  admit  that  they  had 
shown  tenable  ground  or  substantial  rea- 
sons why  the  House  should  not  repeal  the 
paper  duty,  and  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  reasons  assigned  were  the  true  reasons. 
Ho  was  still  more  astonished  to  hear  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  King's  County  declare 
how  opposed  the  people  were  in  the  part 
of  the  country  from  whence  he  came  to 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  when  he  re- 
collected to  have  seen  among  the  list  of 
names  of  gentlemen  of  great  public  useful- 
ness in  Ireland,  forming  an  association  for 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties,  and  meet- 
ing at  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Dublin,  the 
name  of  the  hon.  Member  himself.     It  did 
not  seem  to  bo  recollected  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  paper  was  most  extensive- 
ly used  by  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  and  si- 
milar places.     The  briskness  of  trade  in 
those  places  would  frequently  account  for 
the  increased  consumption.   The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hennessy)  seemed  to  think 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  penny  news- 
papers would  receive  all  the  benefit  of  the 
remission  of  the  duty  within  some  £40,000 
or  £50,000.    He  (Mr.  Norris)  did  not  wish 
to  use  language  disrespectful  to  the  House, 
but  he  could  find  no  other  term  to  cha- 
racterize this  proposition  than  to  say  that 
it  was  perfectly  ridiculous.     Any  one  con- 
versant with  the  subject  knew  that  the 
largest  portion  of  the  paper  duty  was  paid 
by  the  manufacturers  in  the  towns  he  had 
named.     They  were  told  on   a  previous 
night  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
(Mr.  Mellor)   how   oppressively   the    tax 
operated  on  his  constituents  in  respect  to 
the  paper  boxes  in  which  they   packed 
their  manufactures.    The  hon.  Member  for 
Tewkesbury  (Mr.  Lygon)  had  said  some- 
thing about  how  the  agitation  in  respect 
of  this  paper  tax  had  been  got  up.     He 
vrould  remind  that  hon.  Gentleman  that  it 
had  always  been  an  unpopular  tax,  that  it 
had  continued  to  increase  in  unpopularity, 
and  in  1886  it  was  condemned  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  a  distin- 
guished Gentleman  who  then  held  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  now  Lord  Monteagle,  said  on  that 
occasion-^ 

*'  If  I  find  a  tax  uncertain  in  its  collection,  un- 
equal in  iti  operation,  occasioning  doubt  and  difiB- 
evlty  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  by  iffhom  it  is 
collected,  and  continued  embarrassment  on  the 
part  of  those  by  whom  it  is  paid,  then  I  say  at 
once,  repeal  it  in  preference  to  any  other  course. 
fhvn  is  ft  tax  which,  after  the  most  anxious  and 


careful  consideration,  offers  itself  to  my  mind  in 
such  a  point  of  view,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  It 
answers  every  one  of  the  objections  I  have  made--* 
that  is,  the  paper  duty." 

Science  had  manipulated  a  vast  number  of 
substances  into  articles  which,  if  not  paper, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  call  by  any  other 
name ;  and  the  result  of  this  was  that  in 
no  less  than  seven  of  the  trades  using  these 
articles   was   the   duty  remitted   by  the 
Excise.     In  fact,  one   strong  reason  for 
abolishing  the  paper  duties  was  the  great 
difficulty,  approximating   to  an  impossi- 
bility, of  the  officers  saying  what  was  and 
what  was  not  paper.     In  1858,  when  the 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Mr.  Milner  Gibson)  brought   for- 
ward a  Motion  pledging  the  House  to  a 
reduction  of  the  duty,  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire,  then  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  said  the  paper  duty  could 
not  be  defended.    Last  year  the  same  high 
authority  said  he  would  be  willing  to  re- 
peal the  paper  duties  when  there  was  a 
surplus.      The   same   authority   this  year 
indicated  that  there  was  no  surplus,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  taxes  could  be  repealed, 
and   yet  on  another  day  he  admitted  he 
voted  to  take  off  £1,700,000  or  £1,800,000 
of  tea  and  sugar  duties,  or  a  greater  amount 
than  would  be  given  up  by  passing  this 
clause.     This  showed  that  his  mind  had 
been  directed  to  the  subject,  and  that  he 
was  convinced  there  was  a  surplus,  and  it 
was  too  late  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  friends  to  oppose  the  abolition  of 
the  paper  duties  on  the  ground  that  the 
Exchequer   could   not   spare   the  money. 
Again  some  Gentlemen  set  themselves  up 
in  that  House  as  the  defenders  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature.    Now,  it  seemed 
to  him,  from  what  he  had  read  of  the  other 
House,  and  from  what  he  knew  of  some 
of  its  Members,  that  they  were  entirely 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and 
that  the  gratuitous  imputation  that  they 
were  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  was 
not  gratifying  to  them,  but  offensive.  When 
the  noble' Lord  the  Member  for  North  Lei- 
cestershire (Lord  John  Manners)  defended 
so  forcibly  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  was  reminded  of  some  verses 
written  by  the  noble  Lord. — 

"  liCt  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility." 

Well,  he  thought  the  "  old  nobility"  could 
take  care  of  themselves,  and,  therefore,  he 
would  not  venture  on  any  refutation  of 
what  had  been  said  in  their  defence  on 
that  occasion.     A  short  time  since  a  Re- 
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turn  had  been  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  number  of  paper  mills  in 
existence  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  year  1838  to  the  year  1858;  from 
which  it  appeared  that  in  1838  there 
were  416  mUls  in  England,  49  in  Scot- 
land; and  60  in  Ireland.  The  decrease 
crease  in  England  between  1838  and  1848 
had  been  63,  and  between  '48  and  '58  it 
had  been  47,  which  was  a  decrease  of  26 
per  cent  between  1838  and  1858.  In 
Ireland,  where  papermaking  at  one  time 
was  successfully  pursued,  the  number  de- 
creased from  60  in  1838  to  27  in  1858  or 
55  per  cent.  He  took  it  that  the  operation 
and  inequality  of  the  Excise  had  had  a 
little  to  do  with  that  lamentable  result. 
The  papermaker  wanted  two  capitals — one 
for  his  business  the  other  for  the  Excise. 
But  if  he  sold  paper  to  a  customer  who 
deceived  him  and  did  not  pay,  he  not  only 
lost  the  cost  price  of  the  material,  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacture,  and  his  profit,  but 
he  lost  the  whole  of  the  Excise  duty  into 
the  bargain.  There  were  a  thousand  ways 
in  which  the  Excise  upon  paper  was  op- 
pressive and  cruel,  and,  notwithstandiog 
Mr.  Bohn's  assertion,  seriously  impeded 
the  production  of  cheap  literature.  Mr. 
Bohn  was  a  publisher  to  a  large  extent  of 
valuable  standard  works ;  he  exported  very 
large  quantities  to  America;  he  had  a 
stock  in  hand  which  ho  did  not  expect  to 
sell  for  fifteen  years,  and  he  knew  that  if 
the  duty  were  remitted  other  publishers 
would  bring  out  the  same  works,  and  he 
would  no  longer  receive  the  £300  or  £400 
a  year  drawback  which  he  now  received. 
That  was  his  answer  to  Mr.  Bohn.  There 
was  one  other  remarkable  instance  of  the 
prejudicial  operation  of  the  Excise  upon 
the  paper  trade.  Whenever  they  saw  a 
printiDg  machine  at  work,  they  must  have 
perceived  that  the  paper  was  wet  when  it 
received  the  impression.  The  manufacturer 
produced  the  paper  in  the  exact  condition 
in  which  the  printer  desired  to  use  it ;  but 
the  papermaker  was  compelled  to  dry  it 
in  tho  process  of  its  manufacture,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  pay  higher  duty,  and  it 
was  only  at  considerable  cost  of  trouble 
and  expense  that  the  dampness  necessary 
for  printing  was  afterwards  produced.  If 
the  printers  were  allowed  to  receive  the 
paper  in  its  damp  state  from  the  makers 
from  £4  to  £6  or  £7  per  ton  saving  would 
be  efiected.  Finally,  the  duty  had  been 
repeatedly  condemDed  in  that  House ;  its 
repeal  had  been  assented  to  in  1858  by  all 
purties,  and  it  was  only  that  night  that 
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any  one  had  stood  up  to  say  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  repealed.  Last  year  the  Bill  for 
its  remission  passed  upon  three  divisions! 
this  Session  it  had  been  discussed  for  ten 
nights,  and  he  trusted  on  that,  the  eleventh 
night,  the  House  would  affirm  its  repeal 
by  a  large  majority. 

Sib  JOHN  WALSH  said  that,  al- 
though such  a  thing  would  hardly  be 
guessed  from  the  state  of  the  benches,  he 
believed  that  that  evening  was  to  be  rather 
an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Session  of  1861.  During  a  somewhat  long 
Parliamentary  career  he  had  been  a  spec- 
tator of  or  an  actor  in  many  crises,  and  al- 
though this  one  could  not  vie  in  the  pro- 
bable importance  of  its  results,  or  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  with 
many  which  he  could  recall,  yet  it  was  the 
most  irritating,  the  most  annoying,  and 
the  most  troublesome  crisis  which  he  had 
had  the  ill-fortune  to  have  witnessed. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
question,  which  seemed  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  to  be  considered  somewhat 
of  a  party  contest,  had  really  been  forced 
upon  the  Opposition,  who  were  reluctantly 
obliged  to  come  forward  and  defend  their 
own  principles  and  those  large  interests 
of  which  the  voice  of  the  country  seemed 
to  think  that  they  were  the  natural 
champions.  He  had  heard  it  whispered 
that  something  like  a  spirit  of  faction,  or 
a  desire  to  displace  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, was  the  prtmum  mohile  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House. 
As  far  as  his  observations  and  knowledge 
went  he  would  venture  to  say  that  since 
the  beginning  of  this  Session  the  predo- 
minant feeling  on  that  side  of  the  House 
had  been  a  desire  not  to  disturb  Ministers 
— not  by  any  combination  of  parties  or  by 
i  any  rtue  to  oust  them  from  their  seats. 
!  Quite  the  reverse — the  desire  on  his  side 
the  House  had  been  to  support,  as  far  as 
they  could  consistently  with  their  prin- 
ciples, the  noble  Lord  who  presided  over 
Her  Majesty's  Councils.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend that  in  entertaining  this  desire  they 
were  actuated  by  any  peculiar  disinterest- 
edness. They  felt  a  very  sincere  personal 
respect  for  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Gevemment.  They  had  a  great  admi- 
ration for  his  inimitable  dexterity  and 
skill,  his  knowledge  of  the  House,  his  long 
and  extensive  experience  of  public  af&drs; 
and,  he  would  add,  the  Conservative  party 
gave  him  credit  for  having  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  a  very  sound  attachment  to 
the  leading  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
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stitutioii.  Thoy  believed  that  he  had  the 
head  of  a  statesman  and  the  heart  of  an 
Englishman.  Therefore,  there  was  no  feel- 
ing of  hostility  —  on  tlie  contrary,  there 
uras  mnch  regard,  and  he  might  say  parti- 
ality— felt  on  that  side  of  the  House  to- 
wards  the  noble  Lord.  And  although  they 
felt  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Lord  Derby 
for  the  chivalrous  manner  in  which  on  a 
former  occasion,  in  the  face  of  an  acknow- 
ledged majority  in  that  House,  and  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  he 
undertook — ^he  was  sure  all  would  acquit 
him  of  any  personal  motives ;  he  was  sure 
all  would  admit  that  he  entered  on  his 
duties  on  public  grounds  and  for  public 
spirited  motives— for  the  chivalrous  man- 
ner in  which  he  undertook  and  success- 
fully carried  on  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  this  country ;  and  they  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Conservative  party  derived 
great  benefit  from  that  short  tenure  of 
office,  particularly  from  its  revealing  to 
the  House,  to  the  country,  and  to  them- 
selves that  there  were  within  their  ranks 
many  Gentlemen  who  were  quite  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  State,  who 
required  no  long  apprenticeship  to  official 
life,  but  who,  whether  in  office  or  in  de- 
bate, in  the  conduct  of  affairs  or  the  ma- 
nagement of  Parliamentary  business,  could 
meet  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  upon  at 
least  equal  terms — acknowledging  all  this 
they  at  the  same  time  felt  that  the  experi- 
ment of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  this 
kingdom  by  a  party  which  was  in  a  mi- 
nority in  Parliament  was  not  one  which 
they  would  wish  to  see  repeated.  The 
position  of  a  Ministry  so  situated  was  so 
painful,  and  so  many  sacrifices  were  in- 
Tolved,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  called 
npon  to  repeat  them.  They  felt  there  was 
something  humiliating  and  unconstitu- 
tional in  being  placed  in  such  a  position, 
and,  except  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  and  most  overbearing  necessity, 
they  did  not  wish  to  see  such  a  course  again 
entered  upon.  A  third  reason  existed, 
and  it  would  show  that  the  Opposition  were 
not  purely  disinterested.  They  believed 
that  Conservative  principles  were  gaining 
ground — that  every  day,  every  week,  every 
year  they  were  advancing;  and,  though 
not  now  in  the  position  to  which  they  as- 
pired, they  confidently  hoped  they  would 
soon  see  the  great  leaders  of  their  party 
take  office  with  that  support  with  which 
alone  they  could  wish  to  see  them  attempt 
to  take  the  reins  of  Government.  Not 
irantiDg  to  pluck  the  pear  before  it  was 


ripe,  they  had  every  desire,  under  present 
circumstances,  to  postpone  a  change  of  Go- 
vernment— ^nay,  for  himself  he  believed, 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country  a  change  of  Government  would 
be  undesirable  for  the  interests  of  the 
country.  But  on  this  occasion  they  had 
no  choice  whatever.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  oppose  Ministers,  and  they  could 
not  avoid  doing  so  without  loss  of  character 
and  of  party  honour — without  sacrificing 
those  party  interests  which  the  nation  had 
in  a  certain  degree  intrusted  to  them,  and 
without  throwing  away  the  political 
capital  which  they  held  in  the  concern. 
He  cordially  concurred  with  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire (Mr.  Ker  Seymer)  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  debate,  that  any  Member  who 
during  the  recent  holidays  had  visited  the 
country  must  have  seen  that  not  only  the 
ordinary  supporters  of  the  Conservative 
party,  who  were  supposed  on  all  occasions 
to  embrace  their  opinions,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  generally  ranked  as 
their  foes,  looked  to  Uiem  as  the  persons 
who  were  to  fight  the  battle  on  their  be- 
half against  the  Ministerial  scheme  of  tax- 
ation. Thos^  very  lukewarm  friends,  who 
were  only  friends  perhaps  on  that  occa- 
sion, would  naturally  exclaim,  **  What  is 
the  use  of  a  Conservative  party  ?  What 
are  they  good  for,  if,  with  their  own  large 
minority,  nearly  balancing  all  the  divisions 
and  sections  opposed  to  them,  and  backed 
by  so  strong  a  feeling  in  the  country, 
where  public  sentiment  is  entirely  with 
them,  they  have  not  courage  enough 
to  come  forward  and  maintain  their 
own  principles?"  Why,  these  persons 
would  naturally  say,  **  The  Conservatives 
are  such  an  utterly  craven  party  that  they 
do  not  deserve  support;  we  can  place 
no  confidence  in  them ;  they  are  so  pusil- 
lanimous that  they  will  not  fight  even 
when  they  have  all  the  advantages  in  their 
favour.*'  The  Conservative  party  were 
not  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  these  real  sub- 
stantial motives  to  opposition  because  the 
mere  customary  taunt  of  a  party  move  was 
thrown  out.  It  was  peculiarly  irritating 
to  feel  that  the  question  was  forced  on  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  that  House, 
and  on  a  majority  of  persons  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  curious  combination  of  parties 
by  which  certain  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting 
below  the  gangway  were  enabled  to  apply 
a  sort  of  screw  to  the  Government,  and 
that,  with  the  opinions  of  every  person, 
except  those  of  tiie  partieular  section  to 
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which  he  had  referred,  in  favour  of  tlie 
course  advocated  by  the  Opposition,  it  was 
possible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that 
the  scale  might  bo  turned  against  them. 
A  charge  had  been  preferred,  if  not  in 
that  House,  certainly  in  what  were  called 
**  the  organs  of  public  opinion,"  that  the 
Opposition,  in  the  hostility  which  they 
had  shown  to  this  measure,  were  imita- 
ting  the  tactics  pursued  with  reference  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  last  year,  and  were  en- 
deavouring to  defeat  the  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion by  opposing  to  it  a  never-ending  dis- 
cussion. Any  such  intention  he  begged 
for  his  own  part  to  repudiate.  Moreover, 
the  tactics  of  last  year,  if  such  they  could 
be  called,  were  carried  on  with  equal 
ability,  equal  vigour,  equal  determination, 
nnd  equal  perseverance  from  the  Minis- 
terial as  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House.  The  question  really  came  to  this  : 
Had  the  Opposition,  in  their  conduct  with 
reference  to  a  measure  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  fraught  with  most  mischievous 
consequences,  exceeded  the  limits  of  fair 
Parliamentary  usage?  If,  in  their  opi- 
nion, this  measure  was  fraught  with  mis- 
chief, surely  it  could  not  be  objected  to 
them  that  they  had  taken  steps  by  fair 
and  open  discussion  to  expose  those  mis- 
chiefs and  to  endeavour  to  remove  them. 
They  had  only  taken  one  division  against 
the  Bill — a  very  narrow  division  indeed. 
Last  year  there  were  two  or  three  divi- 
sions on  the  same  subject,  and  though  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  passed  by  a 
large  majority,  the  third  reading  had  a 
hair's  breadth  escape.  Was  it,  then,  so 
very  factious — such  utterly  unjustifiable 
conduct — after  the  narrow  majority  by 
which  the  Resolution  was  passed,  again  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  in  Committee  ? 
At  the  root  of  all  this  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duties  lay  the  state  of 
our  financial  prospects  and  the  calls  which 
would  probably  arise  at  no  very  distant 
period.  The  country  was  not  now  in 
the  same  condition  as  when,  during  the 
later  years  of  the  Tory  Administration, 
£17,000,000  of  taxation  were  taken  off 
in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod, without  the  imposition  of  anynewtax; 
or,  as  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
large  remissions  of  taxation  were  made. 
"Were  the  situation  end  the  prospects  of  the 
country  such  as  to  warrant  progressive  re- 
ductions of  taxation,  though  he  might  be- 
lieve the  paper  duty  to  be  one  of  the  last 
which  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  though 
its  claims  should,  in  his  opinion^  be  post- 
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poned  to  those  of  the  payers  of  tea  doty 
and  income  tax,  no  opposition  would  bo 
offered  by  him  to  such  a  measure  as  the 
present.  But  the  whole  aspect  of  political 
affairs  forbade  rational  or  prudent  men  to 
believe  in  the  probability  of  prospective 
and  progressive  remission  of  taxation. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  merits  of 
the  tax  now  under  discussion — the  objec- 
tions to  the  repeal  of  this  paper  duty  had 
been  so  often  and  so  ably  urged  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  them.  The  common  sense  of 
the  country  had  without  difficulty  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  benefit  the 
community  in  only  an  infinitesimal  degree. 
Ko  one  could  mix  with  any  class  of  sopiety 
without  observing  how  strong  that  impres- 
sion  was  on  the  public  mind.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  theoretical  fanaticism  in 
respect  to  the  supposed  benefits  of  the 
measure ;  but  there  was  a  very  important 
objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  impost.  He 
supposed  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might 
be  inclined  to  cheer  when  he  stated  that 
it  was  very  generally  admitted  that  this 
duty  could  not  be  renewed.  By  repealing 
the  duty  they  were  finally  parting  with 
£1,300,000  a  year;  for,  whatever  might 
be  the  exigencies  of  the  State  at  any  fu- 
ture period,  they  would  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  reimposing  it.  Would  it  not  be 
more  prudent  to  remit  a  tax  which  could 
easily  be  reimposed,  more  especially  when 
such  was  the  state  of  affairs  generally  that 
within  a  year  or  two  we  might  want  a 
very  large  increase  of  taxation  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  country  ?  Now, 
let  the  Committee  consider  what  was  in- 
volved in  the  giving  up  of  this  sum.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  advocates  for 
throwing  all  increase  of  taxation  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  direct  taxation  was,  after  all,  a 
finite  system.  They  could  not  go  beyond  a 
cerf tun  point  in  the  imposition  of  direct  tax- 
ation, and  when  they  relinquished  taxa- 
tion which  they  could  not  re-impose,  they 
disbanded  so  many  soldiers,  they  gave  up 
building  so  many  iron-plated  frigates,  they 
deprived  themselves  of  the  means  of  erect* 
ing  so  many  fortifications.  They  diminish- 
ed the  strength  of  the  nation  in  ease  of 
emergency  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  they  surrendered, 
if  it  was  a  tax  they  could  never  re-impose, 
whatever  might  be  the  emergency  to  which 
the  State  was  exposed.  The  remission  of 
£1,300,000  would  not  signify  so  mach  if 
it  took  plaoe  at  a  time  when  ererythiiig 
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was  calm,  and  when  there  were  no  indica- 
tions of  danger,  but  the  case  was  widely 
different  now,  when  on  so  many  other 
points  tho  nation  was  preparing  for  a 
storm.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
(lOTemment  came  forward  last  year  and 
asked  for  a  very  large  Vote  for  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  general  arming  on  the  part 
of  the  Volunteers  showed  what  the  senti- 
ment of  the  nation  was  on  the  subject  of 
danger  from  abroad.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  might,  perhaps,  say  that 
that  was  owing  to  the  aristocracy ;  but,  if 
there  was  one  thing  more  clear  than  an- 
other it  was  that  this  movement  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  middla  classes,  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  significant  symp- 
tom of  modem  times  that,  without  any  call 
from  the  Government,  without  being  in- 
vited by  the  aristocracy,  the  middle  classes 
had  acted  in  this  matter  from  their  own 
instinctive  sense  of  danger.  Yet  the  abo- 
lition of  this  tax,  involving  a  loss  of 
£1,300,000,  was  directly  flying  in  the 
face  of  that  instinctive  apprehension ;  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  sideling  and  in- 
sidious mode  of  counteracting  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  of  paralysing 
the  resources  of  the  country,  at  a  moment 
when  they  most  especially  required  to  be 
invigorated  and  strengthened.  Again,  he 
really  thought  that  one  of  the  most  vex- 
atious matters  connected  with  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty  was  the  strong  opinion 
entertained  by  the  Conservative  side  of 
the  House,  and  he  believed  by  the 
House  generally,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  were  in  this  matter  all  placed  under 
the  dictation  of  a  small  section  of  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  a  most 
unpopular  minority.  Ho  would  not  ^vish 
to  eay  anything  personally  offensive  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  tho  other  side,  many  of 
whose  talents  they  must  all  admire,  but 
the  reduction  of  our  war  establishments 
to  such  a  point  as  must  place  us  at  the 
mercy  of  our  neighbours,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  direct  for  all  indirect  taxation 
— both  of  which  measures  appeared  to  bo 
cardinal  points  with  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  whom  he  alluded — were  in  the  highest 
degree  distasteM  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  He  thought 
he  might  assert  that  the  country  had  given 
proof  of  that  fact.  In  his  opinion  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty  was  a  sacrifice  to 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Members  for  Bir- 
mingham and  Rochdale,  in  consequence  of 
the  indirect  influence  >vhich  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  possessed  in  the  present  con- 


fused state  of  parties  in  that  House.  He 
believed,  also,  that  it  was  the  bounden  and 
paramount  duty  of  those  who  sat  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  to  offer 
to  this  measure,  fraught  with  so  many 
mischievous  consequences,  their  strenuous 
and  determined  opposition,  and,  therefore, 
he  should  cordially  record  his  vote  against 
it. 

Mb.  AYBTON  said,  he  had  no  intention 
to  repel  the  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  on  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  and  other  Members 
who  had  spoken  against  the  measure  of 
the  Government.  The  hon.  Baronet,  in- 
deed, had  answered  himself.  The  hon. 
Baronet  charged  tho  popular  party  with 
compelling  tho  Government  to  introduce 
this  measure.  ("No,  no!")  He  said  the 
Gentlemen  who  sat  below  the  gangway 
were  the  popular  party  ("  No,  no !"),  and 
then  ho  said  they  were  an  unpopular  party 
in  the  country.  Ho  charged  them  with 
being  popular  agitators  out  of  tho  House, 
and  with  having  impelled  the  Government 
to  introduce  this  measure;  while  at  ths 
same  time  he  said  tho  measure  itself  was 
one  of  the  most  impopular  ever  framed* 
[Sir  John  Walsh:  I  said  you  were  po- 
litical fanatics. "I  The  word  "fanatics" 
was  a  very  ambiguous  one,  but  at  any 
rate  it  might  mean  that  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  sat  near  him  were  sincere  in  the 
opinions  they  expressed  in  that  Housoi 
whilo  the  hon.  Baronet  and  his  Friends 
expressed  opinions  that  they  did  not  quite 
feel.  He  wished  to  know  for  what  pur- 
pose they  had  been  discussing  this  question 
night  after  night  from  Easter  to  Whitsun- 
tide ?  If  he  might  judge  from  tho  speeches 
they  had  heard  on  the  other  side  it  could 
only  be  for  tho  purpose  of  delay,  in  the 
hope  that  something  would  occur  which 
might  seem  to  justify  the  opposition  of 
Gentlemen  opposite.  In  tho  oourse  of  the 
discussion  these  hon.  Gentlemen  had  carried 
the  House  all  over  the  world  in  search  of 
difficulties — to  China,  to  India,  to  Ame- 
rica, and  to  tho  Continent  of  Europe.  Bat 
the  treaty  with  China  was  working  well, 
and  our  trade  with  that  Empire  was  likely 
to  flourish.  India  had  been  tranquillized, 
and  there,  too,  our  trade  was  likely  to  in- 
crease. They  could  not  show  that  Europe  ^ 
was  less  tranquil  than  before;  and  all 
their  expectations  seemed  to  be  doomed  to 
disappointments,  when  suddenly  there  had 
come  a  messenger  from  Galway,  and  he 
had  announced  a  difficulty  which  offered 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  Gentlemen  oppo- 
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site.  Whether  trouhle  came  from  this  or 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  the 
only  one  that  had  served  to  suggest  the 
oontinuance  of  this  dispute  and  the  re- 
newal of  opposition  to  the  Budget.  £ut 
they  had  made  no  progress  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  he  asked  whether  they  were 
now  to  go  hack  to  the  question  whether 
there  was  a  surplus,  or  accept  the  de- 
liherate  judgment  of  the  party  opposite, 
who  had  declared  that  there  was  not  merely 
a  surplus,  hut  one  favourable  to  a  large 
remission  of  taxation  ?  The  question  be- 
fore them  was  whether  the  paper  duty  was 
or  was  not  of  all  taxes  a  most  obnoxious 
tax,  and,  therefore,  the  one  that  ought  to 
be  selected  for  remission  ?  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  found  themselves  unable 
to  answer  the  objections  raised  against  the 
tax.  There  was  this  difficulty  about  it, 
t^at  it  was  not  an  Excise  upon  a  specific 
thing  that  could  be  easily  identified  in 
nature  and  described,  but  a  tax  on  some- 
thing that  did  not  exist  in  nature  and 
could  not  be  defined  —  for  any  plastic 
fibrous  substance  could  be  converted  into 
paper.  Alcohol  could  be  defined  but  paper 
could  not.  When  the  duty  was  first  im- 
posed there  was  a  definite  idea  of  what 
constituted  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  collecting  the  duty.  But 
a  change  had  ever  since  been  going  on  in 
the  manufacture,  until  paper  had  assumed 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms.  Matters  had, 
indeed,  come  to  such  a  pitch  that,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  last  year 
proposed  to  repeal  the  duty  it  was  the  in- 
tention, he  believed,  of  certain  parties  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  law  and  render 
it  impossible  to  collect  the  duty.  For  in- 
stance, by  law  paper  boxes  made  inside 
the  paper  mill  were  not  chargeable  with 
the  duty,  but  if  the  paper  was  taken  out 
of  the  mill  to  be  made  into  boxes,  it  had 
to  pay  the  duty — a  monstrous  absurdity. 
Then  arose  the  question  of  vegetable  and 
animal  fibres.  Paper  could  no  longer  be 
defined  as  fibrous  vegetable  matter,  because 
animal  matter  could  be  manufactured  into 
paper — yet  paper  made  of  vegetable  fibre 
was  held  to  be  liable  to  the  duty,  and  that 
made  of  animal  matter  was  not.  Another 
anomaly  and  difficulty  in  reference  to  this 
article  was  this — there  was  no  authority 
in  the  Crown  to  make  exemptions  from  an 
Excise  duly  imposed  by  Parliament,  yet 
successive  Governments  had  taken  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  declaring 
that  certain  classes  of  traders  should  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  paper 
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duty.  The  practice  was  most  improper 
and  unconstitutional,  and  ought  to  be  put 
an  end  to.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  show  any  other  tax  subject  to  the 
same  difficulties  of  interpretation  they 
would  be  entitled  to  put  such  a  tax  in 
competition  with  the  present  for  remission. 
The  mere  amount  was  enough  to  startle 
the  House.  The  duty  on  paper  amounted 
to  £14  14«.  per  ton  on  a  commodity  which 
could  be  made  from  a  raw  material  costing 
not  more  than  £4  4s.  a  ton.  Was  not 
that  a  monstrous  and  repressive  tax? 
Monstrous  as  this  was  he  believed  it  was 
small  compared  with  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  interference  of  the  Excbe.  The 
manufacture  was  carried  on  under  all  sorts 
of  restrictions  and  penalties.  The  manu- 
facturer had  first  to  go  to  the  Excise,  to 
register  himself,  and  to  pay  a  tax.  He 
then  came  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Excise,  and  was  exposed  to  the  most  vexa- 
tious regulations  and  penalties,  the  latter 
ranging  from  £50  to  £200.  A  paper- 
maker  was,  therefore,  placed  in  a  situation 
of  jeopardy  and  restriction  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  prosecution  of  his  industry. 
The  result  was  that  those  who  took  to  the 
paper  manufacture  were  limited  in  num- 
ber; and  there  was,  in  fact,  no  compe- 
tition between  the  general  public  and  the 
persons  who  had  established  themselves  in 
that  business.  Lord  Monteagle,  who  at 
one  period  entertained  different  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  paper  duty  from  those 
he  had  lately  expressed,  was,  when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  so  impressed  with 
the  injurious  efiects  of  that  tax,  that, 
though  his  Budget  would  not  allow  him 
to  remit  the  whole,  he  took  off  a  part,  and 
entirely  removed  the  Excise  duty  on  stained 
paper,  which  amounted  to  five  farthings  a 
yard.  The  yard,  which  was  manufactured 
for  lid.,  was  sold  with  the  duty  for  Ad, ; 
but,  when  the  duty  was  taken  off,  such  an 
impulse  was  given  to  the  development  of 
that  branch  of  industry,  that  the  same 
stained  paper  sold  for  no  more  than  Id. 
a  yard.  Such  was  the  history  of  a  ma- 
nufacture freed  from  the  iron  discipline 
of  statutory  regulations,  and  a  similar 
result  was  now  sought  to  be  obtained 
in  reference  to  the  general  manufacture 
of  paper.  There  was  positively  no  ma- 
terial existing  in  this  country  which  was 
capable  of  being  applied  to  so  many  use- 
ful purposes  as  fibre  manufactured  in  the 
plastic  form.  It  was  well  known  that 
England  with  all  its  intelligence  and  me- 
chanical skill  could  not  bear  comparison 
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with  Japan  in  reference  to  the  manufacture 
of  paper.     In  that  country  a  waterproof 
coat  mode  of  paper  might  be  purchased  for 
a  few  pence,  and  ahnost  every  domestic 
article  in  Japan  was  made  out  of  paper. 
These  were  facts  which  illustrated  the  con- 
dition of  the  manufacture  when  it  was 
perfectly  free,  and  proved  that  the  paper 
duty  was  a  most  obnoxious  duty,  and 
should  be  the  first  selected  for  repeal.    He 
needed  not  to  repeat  that  all  parties  had 
assented  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  and 
the  proposal  for  its  remission  was  as  much 
due  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire as  to  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  the  first  to  give  it  the  stamp 
of  a  practical  measure,  after  it  had  been 
long  mooted  in  that  House,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  taken  it  up 
at  the  point  where  it  had  been  left  by  his 
predecessor — ^the  repeal,  therefore,  as  such 
oould  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  party  mea- 
sure.    It  was,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
time  and  mode  in  which  it  was  presented 
to  the  House  that  the  matter  became  a 
party  question ;  but  he  maintained  that  as 
the  consideration  of  the  Customs'  duty  on 
paper  could  not  be  separated  from  the  Ex- 
cise duties,  it  was  right  in  dealing  with 
those  two  matters  also  to  introduce  into 
one  Bill  all  the  proposed  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  Customs  and  Excise  of  the 
year.     It  had  been  represented  that  the 
Bill  had  been  brought  in  not  simply  on  its 
own  merits,  but  as  an  insult  to  tiie  House 
of  Lords.    He  had  just  as  sincere  a  rc- 
q^ect  for  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  hon. 
Oentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  but  he  came  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion from  theirs.    Last  year  the  Lords  re- 
jected the  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Excise  duty  on  paper,  because  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  and  because  on  the  very 
day  when  the  second  reading  came  on  a 
telegraphic  message   arrived  in  England 
representiiq;  that  the  China  war  must  go 
on.     Consequently,  a  considerable  expen- 
diture was  necessitated  beyond  what  had 
been  provided  for,  and  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Qovemment  fairly  stated 
that  the  other  House  had  only  rejected  the 
Bill  to  allow  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  altered  stato  of  circumstances  an  op- 
portunity of  reconsidering  the  question. 
If  that  were  a  correct  statement  of  the 
case,  how  could  it  be  an  affront  to  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  Commons  had  de- 
liberately reconsidered  the  question,  and 
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had  inserted  a  clause  for  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  in  a  Bill  which  imposed  other 
taxation  amply  sufficient  for  the  service  of 
the  year  ?    It  was  contended  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  financial  scheme  were  com- 
prised in  one  Bill,  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament would  not  be  in  a  position  duly 
to  exercise  their  functions  with  respect  to 
the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  but  they  had  the  same  right  to 
strike  out  the  clause  relating  to  the  paper 
duty  that  they  had  to  reject  the  Bill  of 
last  Session,  and  would,  in  doing  so,  be 
incurring  precisely  the  same  responsibi- 
lity.    In  either  event  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  the  course 
which  it  might  deem  proper  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  its  privileges ;  and  if  irreconcil- 
able differences  of  opinion  should,  in  deal- 
ing vrith  the  question,  spring  up  between 
the  two  Houses,  the  Sovereign  might  dis- 
solve Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try to  settle  the  differences.     To  such  a 
proceeding  it  was  maintained  on  the  part 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  that  they 
would  have  no  objection,  inasmuch  as  tlie 
view  which  they  took  on  the  point  at  issue 
was  the   popular  view,  and  one  which, 
therefore,  they  would  expect  to  find  ra- 
tified at  every  hustings  throughout  the 
country.    That  being  so,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  it  was  that  they  objected  iso 
strongly  to  a  constitutional  procedure  whidh 
was  susceptible  of  a  constitutional  solution. 
Eor  his  own  part,  he  would  look  with  no 
alarm  to  the  result,  for  the  people  out  of 
doors,  he  was  satisfied,   understood  the 
question  in  dispute,  notwithstanding  the 
description  which  had  been  given  of  his 
constituents  by  the  hon.  Kember  for  Doif- 
setshire  (Mr.  Ker  Se^er);  and  if  hqn. 
Gentlemen  opposite  wished  to  retain  fbr 
themselves  that  reputation  with  the  pe<^ 
pie  which  they  seemed  anxious  to  acqxdre 
when  they  argued  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  tea — if  they  were  desirous 
of  reviving  that  popularity  in  the  country 
which  they  once  enjoyed  under  a  great 
Conservative  statesman  in  our  time,  and 
a  still  greater  statesman  in  a  former  gene- 
ration— he  would  ttdviso  them  to   apply 
themselves  earnestly  to  a  duty  which  they 
might  perform,  but  which,  he  regretted  to 
perceive,  they  were  not  disposed  to  dis- 
charge, and  that  was,  to  endeavour  to  in- 
duce the  Government  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  and  by  so  doing 
truly  and  properly  alleviate  the  burdens 
which  pressed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  coni- 
munity. 
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Sir  JOHN  RAMSDEN  said,  that  if  he  ] 
understood  aright  the    argument    which 
had  heen  addressed  to  the  Committee  hy 
the  hoD.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken, 
it  amounted  to  maintaining  that  the  chief 
reason  to  he  advanced  in  support  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty  was,  that  it  was  a 
burden  which  nobody  felt.     He  could,  he 
should  confess,  attach  no  other  meaning 
to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  test  of  a  perfect  tax  was  that  it 
should  not  be  withdrawn  from  popular 
knowledge.    But,  be  that  as  it  might, 
there  was  one  remark  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman — that  in  which  he  announced 
it  to  be  his  intention  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  simply  on   its  merits — in 
which  he  entirely  concurred.    In  that  re- 
spect he  should  be  prepared  to  follow  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  example.    He  last  year 
Toted  against  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
for  two  reasons — first,  because  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  revenue  of  the  country 
then  stood,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  tax 
could  not  be  spared;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause if  any  tax  was  at  the  time  to  be  re- 
mitted, he  thought  the  addition  to  the  in- 
come tax  and  the  war  duties  which  pressed 
on  the  comforts  of  the  poor  were  burdens 
which  ought,  in  preference  to  the  paper 
duty,   to  be  removed.     The  opinion  on 
which  he  acted  last  year  he  this  year  re- 
tained ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  follow  the 
same  course.    But  in  the  present  case  a 
new  issue — the  expediency  of  repealing 
the  war  duties  on  tea — was  raised,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  that  issue  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  a  surplus,   if  not  expressly 
withdrawn  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
was  at  all  events  waived ;  and  on  that  new 
issue  the  House  had  been  called  upon  to 
vote.    They  were  now  told  that  every  one 
who  voted  for  the  reduction  of  the  tea 
duties  had  admitted  the  existence  of  such 
a  surplus  as  would  justify  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  revenue  that  was  derived 
from  paper.     He,  however,  disputed  both 
these  propositions.     Ho  maintained  that, 
in  the  form  in  which  that  issue  was  rais- 
ed, and  only  the  choice  of  two  alterna- 
tives forced  upon  thorn,  it  was  quite  open 
to  any  man  to  vote  for  a  reduction  of  the 
tea  duty,  which  was  not  a  final  and  ir- 
revocable abandonment  of  revenue ;   and 
which,  according  to  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  prin- 
ciple, by  increasing  consumption,  might 
increase  the  revenue  and  even  turn  a  de- 
ficit into  a  surplus,  and  yet  oppose  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  on  paper,  which  would 
be  an  entire  and  irrevocable  loss  to  the 
Mr,  Ayrton 


Exchequer.     The  revenue  derived  from 
tea  was  almost  stationary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  of  population — ^the  con- 
sumption was  checked  by  the  high  duty — 
moreover,  it  was  a  war  duty,  to  the  re- 
peal of  which  that  House  was  pledged; 
and  the  benefit  of  that  repeal  would  be 
felt  by  every  one  of  the  operative  class, 
and  the  advantage  to  them  would  react 
in  a  corresponding  gain  to  the  Exche- 
quer.    On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue 
we  derived  from  the    Excise  on  paper 
was  flourishing  and  increasing.     That  it 
was  easily  collected  and  that  it  was  in- 
oppressive  had  been  frequently  proved  by 
an  admission  made  in  the  course  of  these 
debates,  that  the  papermakers,  who  were 
the  persons  most  annoyed  by  the  Excise, 
were  not  the  persons  who  were  the  most 
anxious  for  its  repeal.    On  these  grounds 
he  justified  his  vote  for  the  reduction  of 
the  tea  duty.    He  did  not  think  there  was, 
or  could  be,  the  surplus  estimated  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     For  how, 
let  him  ask  the  House,  was  that  surplus 
obtained  ?     We  had  this  year  a  new  de- 
finition of  a  surplus  such  as  he  had  never 
heard  before.     Heretofore  a  surplus  had 
been  money  in  hand,  actually  touched  or 
seen,  safe  in  actual  receipts,  in  the  pocket, 
or  in  the  bank,  or  in  some  other  form 
equally  tangible  and  secure.    He  ventured 
to  say  that  it  was  unprecedented  in  the 
financial  history  of  this  country  for  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  close  the  year 
with  a  deficit  of  more  than  £2,500,000, 
and  then  proceed  to  make  arrangements  to 
remit  taxes  on  the  faith  of  a  surplus  which 
was  not  even  on  paper — verified  by  facts 
or  by  accounts — but  which  was  a  surplus 
purely  built  on  speculation,  on  new  calcu- 
lations, and  hopes,  and  conjectures,  every 
one  of  which  was  as  liable  to  prove  fallacious 
as  the  schemes  of  any  speculator  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.     The  process  by  which 
this  surplus  was  obtained  was  very  arbi- 
trary, and  he  was  afraid  it  might  turn  out 
to  be  very  illusory.     There  were  six  great 
branches  of  revenue  which  in  the  last  year 
had  produced  a  certain  sum.     On  each  of 
these  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cal- 
ctdated  there  would  be  in  the  coming  year 
a  certain  increase.    Take,  for  instance,  the 
revenue  derived  from  Customs.  In  the  past 
year  the  Customs  yielded  £23,306,000 ;  in 
the  coming  year  they  were  estimated  to 
produce  £23,686,000,  showing  an    esti- 
mated increase  of  £280, 000.     So  with  the 
other  five  items.     The  total   amount  of 
estimated  increase  on  these  six  branches 
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of  revenue,  after  deducting  one  item 
of  decrease  under  the  head  of  Miscel- 
laneous Receipts,  amounted  to  more  than 
£750,000.  But  on  what  assumption  was 
this  calculation  based  ?  It  could  be  only 
on  one — namely,  that  the  coming  year 
would  be  a  better  year  for  trade,  and  that 
the  harvest  would  be  more  abundant  than 
the  last.  "Were  both  these  events  so  cer- 
tain— were  they  even  now  so  very  proba- 
ble? Yet  these,  coupled  with  the  very 
questionable  receipt  of  the  indemnity  from 
China,  constituted  the  surplus  which  the 
House  was  now  asked  to  give  away.  A 
merchant  might  freight  a  vessel  to  foreign 
ports  calculatiug  on  certain  profits,  but 
he  would  not  spend  them  before  they 
were  realized ;  or  a  gentleman  might  buy 
railway  stock  anticipating  an  increased 
dividend  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  he 
would  not  give  it  away  before  he  had 
received  it.  Yet  that  was  precisely  what 
they  wore  now  doing.  They  assumed  a 
speculative  surplus,  and  then  proceeded  to 
give  it  away.  Where  did  this  surplus 
exist  ?  In  the  visions  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  If  that  was  what  Par- 
liament was  hereafter  to  accept  as  the  de- 
finition of  a  surplus,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  must 
very  much  depend  on  the  temperament  of 
the  Finance  Minister  for  the  time  being. 
If  he  should  be  of  a  sanguine  disposition, 
everything  would  go  well.  They  would 
would  be  sure  of  a  surplus,  and  might  re- 
mit taxes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
be  of  a  desponding  turn  of  mind,  they  must 
apprehend  a  deficiency,  and  proceed  to  lay 
on  increased  taxation.  In  the  course  of 
these  debates  the  House  had  been  more 
than  once  invited  to  observe  the  great 
change  of  circumstances  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  Budget  was  introduced — 
the  rapid  march  of  events  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  gloom  which 
was  thickening  every  day  over  our  com- 
mercial prospects.  Our  relations  with 
America  had  become  so  intimate  as  to  be 
those  of  mutual  dependence,  and  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  American  trade 
to  be  paralyzed  without  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  England.  These  conse- 
quences, he  was  afraid,  were  already  fall- 
ing heavily  upon  us.  The  prospect  of  a 
short  supply  of  cotton  was  already  most 
alarming.  Ko  one  could  tell  what  six 
months  hence  the  state  of  our  manufac- 
turing population  might  be.  But  this  at 
least  all  those  who  were  connected  with 
thode  districts  alreiady  knc  W;  and  he  grieved 


to  say  that  too  much  evidence  of  it  haSt 
reached  him — that  the  possibility  of  dimi- 
nished employment,  and  consequently  of 
diminished  consumption,  was  already  suffi- 
ciently apparent  and  acknowledged  to  have 
extinguished  the  prospect  of  the  small  sur- 
plus on  which  they  had  counted,  and  to 
make  a  prudent  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer reconsider  his  position.  Six  weeks 
ago,  when  the  Budget  was  introduced, 
affairs  in  America  were  threatening ;  but 
then  we  all  hoped  for  the  best.  Now- 
those  dangers  had  broken  out  into  calami- 
tous events,  and  we  must  prepare  for  the 
worst.  A  Budget  that  was  made  for  fine 
weather  must  necessarily  bo  rent  in  pieces 
by  the  storm ;  and  it  was  no  reproach  to 
tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it 
was  so.  It  would  bo  no  humiliation  to 
admit  that  he  had  been  a  second  time 
beaten  by  events  he  could  not  control. 
And  while,  if  he  persisted  in  his  proposals 
he  would  be  acting  in  the  teeth  of  the 
real  opinion  both  of  that  House  and  of 
the  country,  and  exposing  himself  to  the 
charge  not  merely  of  imprudence,  but  of 
rash  and  wilful  imprudence ;  and,  unless 
every  probability  was  falsified,  incurring 
future  condemnation  and  reproach ;  he 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  new  cir- 
cumstances which  had  come  upon  them, 
yet  retreat  with  dignity  and  honour,  and 
among  all  reasonable  men  at  least  gain 
both  popularity  and  respect  by  so  doing. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  warning  which 
might  be  drawn  from  events  passing  in 
America.  "We  were  now  witnessing  the 
bursting  of  that  great  Republican  bubble 
which  had  been  so  often  held  up  to  us  as 
the  model  on  which  to  recast  our  own  Eng- 
lish Constitution ;  and  the  first  and  great 
truth  which  these  events  ought  to  impress 
upon  any  English  Minister  or  statesman  was 
the  duty  of  observing,  of  studying,  and  of 
strengthening,  that  which  had  hitherto 
constituted  the  great  distinction  between 
the  safe  and  rational,  and  tempered  li- 
berties of  England,  and  the  wild  and 
unreflecting  excesses  of  mob-rule  which 
had  too  often  desecrated  freedom  and  out- 
raged humanity  in  America.  The  House 
of  Commons,  to  which  they  were  all 
proud  to  belong,  and  whose  privileges 
it  was  their  duty  to  uphold,  did  not 
derive  its  strength,  its  value,  or  its  great- 
ness from  any  inherent  power  of  its  own, 
i  but  rather  from  its  association  in  dignity 
!  and  in  functions  with  those  other  great 
authorities  of  the  State  with  which  it. 
was   so  identified  in  character,  in  inte- 
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rests,  and  in  responsibility  that  nothing 
could  impair  the  greatness  or  honour  of 
the  one— be  it  of  the  Commons — ^be  it  of 
the  Peerage — be  it  of  the  Crown,  without 
detriment  to  all  the  three.  Each  of  these 
great  Estates,  therefore,  was  bound  to  re- 
gard the  dignity  atid  integrity  of  the 
others,  as  inseparable  from  its  own. 

Into  the  second  question  raised — the 
constitutional  question— on  which  excep- 
tion had  been  taken  to  the  form  of  the 
present  Bill,  he  would  not  then  presume 
to  enter,  except  to  say  this  much,  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  it  might  be  a 
great  improvement  in  their  practice  in 
Diture  years  to  combine  the  whole  of  the 
financial  measures  for  the  year  in  one  Bill. 
Ho  would  assume  that  that  had  been 
proved.  He  would  also,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  assume,  what  of  course  the 
Government  anticipated,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty  .would  pass  the  House 
of  Commons.  Then  would  remain  the 
question,  how  they  could  best  combine  the 
double  object  of  carrying  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  in  the  Lords,  and  embodying 
in  future  years  the  whole  of  the  financial 
scheme  of  the  Commons  in  one  Bill.  In  his 
opinion  the  safest,  and  certainly  the  most 
dignified  course,  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pursue  wotdd  be  to  confine  itself 
on  this  occasion  to  precisely  the  same 
course  as  it  adopted  last  year.  They  might 
say  to  the  Lords, — "You  rejected  our 
Paper  Duty  Bill  last  year ;  and  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  country  approved  what  you 
did,  because,  financially,  you  proved  to  be 
right ;  but  tJiat  occurrence  has  convinced 
us  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  danger  of 
future  collision — by  combining  our  finance 
in  one  Bill.  We  might  do  this  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  we  refrain  from 
making  the  change  this  year,  because  our 
motives  might  be  misinterpreted.  It  might 
seem  a  discourteous  attempt  to  coerce  the 
Lords  into  what  they  revised  last  year ; 
or  it  might  be  attributed  to  resentment. 
We  would  avoid  all  such  unjust  and  de- 
grading imputations.  "We  prefer,  there- 
fore, to  send  up  the  Bill  to  you  in  its  old 
form  this  year,  reserving  to  ourselves  the 
right  to  adopt  the  new  practice  next  year, 
when  the  object  can  be  achieved  without 
our  motives  being  misinterpreted."  That 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  a  smooth  and  safe 
course;  it  would  avoid  all  unpleasant  re- 
currence of  the  past,  and  all  ungracious 
distrust  as  to  the  future.  It  could  cause 
no  heat,  no  jealousy,  no  disturbance ;  the 
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differences  that  had  divided  this  House 
on  this  subject  would  be  forgotten ;  and 
the  country — that  was  in  perfect  good  hu- 
mour with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  did 
not  desire  a  quarrel  to  be  stirred  up — 
would  view  with  satisfaction  the  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  of  the  two  Houses  in  a 
measure  that  had  at  length  met  with  ge- 
neral acquiescence.  That  would  be,  in- 
deed, what  an  hon.  Gentleman  in  an  earlier 
debate  described  as  an  "  olive  branch  " 
offered  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  what 
they  were  now  doing  might  rather  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  challenge.  Was  that  wise, 
was  it  necessary  ?  All  resolved  itself  into 
a  question  of  time ;  what  they  might  do 
safely  next  year,  they  were  going  out  of 
their  way  to  do  ungraciously  and  un- 
safely now.  Many  would  condemn  their 
conduct  as  ill-advijsed,  some  as  a  petulant, 
some  as  an  arrogant  proceeding.  Public 
opinion  neither  supplied  the  motive,  nor 
acknowledged  the  necessity.  If  the  Lords 
submitted  it  would  impose  on  them  hu- 
miliation; if  they  resisted  it  would  pro- 
voke a  confiict.  And  he  thought  that  that 
Minister  would  be  a  friend  neither  to  his 
country  nor  to  the  Constitution  who  went 
out  of  his  way  needlessly  and  wantonly  to 
compel  tho  House  of  Peers  to  choose  be- 
tween two  such  alternatives.  For  these 
reasons,  he  shall  feel  it  his  duty  to  give 
his  best  support  to  the  Amendment — first, 
because  this  renewed  attempt  to  repeal 
the  paper  duty  on  the  faith  of  a  surplus 
that  events  might  prove  to  be  as  artificial 
and  illusory  as  that  of  last  year,  was  most 
unfair  to  the  country  which  must  soon  be 
called  on  to  make  good  the  deficiency  by 
an  increase  in  the  income  tax;  and,  fur- 
ther, he  supported  the  Amendment,  be- 
cause the  time  chosen  to  make  this  change 
in  their  form  of  legislation  connected  it  so 
unmistakeably  with  the  proceedings  of  last 
year  as  to  impart  to  it  a  petty  and  resent- 
ful character  that  was  alike  ill-advised 
and  unworthy  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
that  must  prove  embarrassing  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and,  could  not,  he  was  certain, 
be  agreeable  to  the  country. 

Sib  EGBERT  PEEL :  Sir,  as  this  issue 
has  been  raised  to-night,  and  though,  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  John  Walsh) 
said,  I  am  not  aware  whether  **  the  pear 
is  ripe''  or  not;  still,  considering  the 
question  in  a  fair  and  honest  spirit,  and 
not  having  given  any  vote  on  it  this  year, 
I  will,  with  the  permiscion  of  the  House, 
offer  a  few  observations  on  it.  In  consi- 
dering this  question  I  wish  to  explain,  if 
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I  do  vote,  hoTV  I  qualify  it ;  or,  if  I  do  not 
Tote,  to  state  my  reasons  for  not  giving  it. 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  this  prolonged 
discussion.  An  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
from  these  henches  said  that  after  ten 
nights  of  discussion — perhaps  more — he 
thought  the  House  had  had  enough  of  it, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  himself  said  the 
other  night  he  was  really  quite  surprised 
that  this  discussion  should  he  continued, 
that  he  understood  it  was  not  intended  to 
dispute  that  part  of  the  Budget  connected 
with  the  income  tax ;  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  revive  the  subject  of  the  tea  duty ; 
and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  object- 
ing to  a  repeal  of  the  paper  duty ;  he  said 
he  considered  these  matters  as  disposed  of 
and  decided,  and  that  on  the  Resolutions 
of  the  House  the  duties  had  been  levied 
as  matters  of  course.  I  am  really  sur- 
prised to  see  the  noble  Lord  so  much  de- 
ceived as  to  the  state  of  affairs.  I  know, 
and  the  House  knows,  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  often  availed  himself  of  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  the  Opposition,  to  stem  and  curb 
the  exuberant  spirit  of  his  own  impolitic 
parti zans ;  and  I  hope,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  never  appeal  in  vain 
to  the  generous  sympathies  of  his  political 
opponents.  But  I  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  been  authorized 
to  make  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Op- 
position such  an  unqualified  statement  as 
that,  and  he  must  have  been  misled  as  to 
the  opinion  of  the  House  when  he  tries  to 
check  discussion  upon  this  question — a 
more  important  one  to  the  interests  of  all 
classes  could  not  be  brought  forward.  It 
is  not  our  fault  if,  after  Whitsuntide,  and 
close  on  the  month  of  June,  we  are  still 
discussing  this  question.  We  might  have 
had  this  discussion  much  earlier  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  desired 
it.  I,  therefore,  think  the  noble  Lord 
was  accidentally  led  into  an  error  when  he 
said  all  discussion  had  practically  closed, 
for  we  are  now  only  on  the  second  reading, 
and  then  have  to  come  all  the  Besolutions 
seriatim  in  Committee.  But  I  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  risen  to  speak  on  the  question 
to-night  had  it  not  been  for  a  statement 
made  on  a  former  night  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London,  who 
said — and  his  words  are  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  —  he  believed  this  discussion 
was  carried  on  merely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
juring  the  political  reputation  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  A  more  unfound- 
ed observation  never  came  from  the  noble 
I/>t6,  though  we  know  his  habit  of  making 


use  of  these  claptraps  occasionally,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  **  political  capital."  I, 
for  one,  in  discussing  the  question  now, 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  throwing  any 
slur  on  the  political  character  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  like  any  other  independent 
Member  of  the  House,  and  I  believe  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  quite  capable  of 
defending  himself,  his  political  character 
and  measures,  without  requiring  to  be 
beplastered  with  the  hollow  praise  of  the 
noble  Lord.  If  I  thought  the  discussion 
was  carried  on  on  the  ground  the  noble 
Lord  supposed ;  if  I  thought  the  poisoned 
arrow  of  personal  malice  was  directed 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I,  for 
one,  would  forego  my  right  of  criticism, 
and  would  take  my  stand  by  him  to  the 
last.  Like  the  hon.  Baronet  who  has  just 
sat  down,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  the 
constitutional  part  of  the  question.  Thank 
God !  we  have  got  rid  of  that,  and  got  to 
the  practical  part  of  the  subject — the  part 
that  affects  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
the  country.  The  Constitutional  point  has 
been  most  ably  treated  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
competent  to  do  it ;  among  others  by  my 
right  hon.  Eriend,  whom  I  was  happy  to 
hear  addressing  the  House  with  so  much 
vigour — ^the  veteran  Conservative  of  Car- 
lisle. He  treated  that  point  in  such  an 
able  manner  that  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  one  can  entertain  any  doubt  on  the 
constitutional  part  of  the  subject.  He  said 
that,  looking  carefully  and  impartially  at 
the  precedents,  his  opinion  was  decided, 
that  the  Lords  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  take  the  course  they  adopted,  and  that 
in  rejecting  the  Paper  Duty  Bill  tJiey  ex- 
ercised a  right  inherent  in  them  and 
which  cannot  be  denied.  I  thoroughly 
concur  with  that  opinion.  And  I  should 
say,  that- any  one  who  does  not  admit  that 
the  Lords  were  perfectly  right  in  the 
course  they  adopted  Last  year  must  be  very 
hard  to  satisfy  by  aiiy  force  of  argument. 
But  we  will  let  all  that  go  by.  Allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth (Mr.  Collier)  who  agreed  that  this 
was  an  important  constikitional  question 
even  talked  about  600  years  ago,  for  he 
said  that  with  regard  to  the  act  com- 
plained of,  the  Commons  had  not  used 
their  right  for  thirty  years,  while  against 
the  House  of  Lords  the  usage  of  some  600 
years  might  be  alleged.  I  should  have 
thought  it  impossible  to  bring  forward  pre- 
cedents dating  from  that  early  period  of 
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history,  or,  at  all  OTents,  I  should  have 
thought  that  precedents  then  were  as  much 
in  favour  of  the  Lords  as  against  thorn. 
But,   instead  of   examining    into    prece- 
dents of  so  very  long   ago,  let  us  con- 
sider that  point  as  settled,  and  treat  this 
question  as  it  hears  upon  the  interests 
of  the   people    in   1861.     I  know  that 
among  some  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side 
of  the  House  it  is  an  unpopular  thing  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  middle  and 
the  lower  together  with  those  of  the  upper 
classes.     The  hon.  Memher  for  Birming- 
ham has  over  and  over  again  said  he  con- 
ceives that  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes 
arc  best  consulted  by  raising  them  up  in 
antagonism  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  classes 
should  bo  considered,  whether  financially 
or  politically,  as  one   complete   entirety, 
and  that  in  adjusting  our  taxation  the 
interests  of  all  classes  should  bo  equally 
considered — that  there  should  be  nothing 
like  class  legislation  in  administering  the 
aflfairs  of  the  country.      With  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  it  would  be  per- 
fectly competent  for  me  to  enter  into  a 
full  discussion  of  the  Budget  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend.     The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  talked  about  bricks,  and 
soap,  and  glass,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
fair  for  me  to  enter  into  all  those  subjects. 
I  will  not,  however,  deal  with  any  of  these 
subjects  now,  but  will  merely  express,  as 
many  others  have  expressed  before  me,  my 
admiration  at  the  facility  and  ability  with 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  embellished 
his  financial  statement  some  months  ago. 
We  recollect  how  he  glossed  over  the  de- 
ficiencies, the  ornamentation  with  which 
he  embossed  his  surplus,  and  the  hopeful  ex- 
pectation with  which  he  encrusted  the  fu- 
ture.  We  know  that  he  had  a  difficult  task 
to  perform.   There  was,  he  admits,  a  deficit 
last  year  of  £822,000;  whereas  now,  with 
only  a   reduction  of   £1,000,000  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  says  there  is  a  surplus 
for  the  present  financial  year  of  £1,900,000. 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  ho  disposes 
of  the  deficit  of  £822,000;  because,  if  you 
deduct  that  old  deficit  from  the  surplus  of 
th»  present  year,  instead  of  £1,900,000, 
you  have  only  £1,100,000,  so  that  in  re- 
ducing the  income  tax  and  in  remitting 
the  paper  duty,  if  you  do  not  get  tho  in- 
demnity from  China,   you  are  in  a  deficit 
f>f  more  than  £300,000  instead  of  having 
v-imrplus  of  £410,000.     Then  tho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  finished  by  deprc- 
8ir  Robert  Peel 


eating  unnecessary  expenditure  and  by 
lauding  retrenchment,  admitting,  at  tho 
same  time,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  expenses  of  the  country  have 
increased  something  like  £20,000,000. 
Nevertheless,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
looked  hopefully  to  the  future.  His  opi- 
nion on  this  point  was  so  very  clear  that 
he  sneered  at  the  hon.  Member  for  Hun- 
tingdom  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  for  venturing  to 
entertaiq  dark  forebodings  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  Europe.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man below  me  (Mr.  Bright)  also  express- 
ed his  surprise  that  a  man  should  look  with 
such  dread  at  the  aspect  of  foreign  affairs. 
But  I  must  say  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Baro- 
net who  has  just  sat  down  (Sir  John  Eams- 
den)  in  thinking  that  nothing  can  well  bo 
darker  or  more  dangerous  than  the  present 
state  of  Europe ;  and,  as  this  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  finances  of  tho 
country,  I  think  the  Government  and  the 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  have 
considered  the  subject  in  a  difierent  spiiit 
from  what  they  have  done.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  said  that 
people  used  very  desponding  language,  and 
raised  up 

"Gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimieras  dire." 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  ever  read  a 
play  of  Shakspeare  called  Timon  of  Athens. 
This  Timon,  who  was  a  very  expensive 
man,  had  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
named  Flavins,  whom  he  asked  to  supply 
the  ways  and  means  for  his  extravagant 
expenditure.  What  was  the  answer  of 
Flavins  ?  He  had  not  the  abundant  elo- 
quence of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but 
he  said  in  plain,  simple  language — 

"  What  will  thiB  come  to  ? 
He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  gi?e  great  glAs, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer." 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  cofiers 
of  the  State  be  empty,  but  I  do  say  that 
to  make  the  year's  surplus  dependent  upon 
the  receipt  of  money  from  China  is  a  state 
things  of  which  I,  for  one,  cannot  entire- 
ly approve.  When  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  showed  us  that  there  existed 
a  surplus,  I  admit  that,  as  I  had  enter- 
tertained  apprehensions  of  so  difierent  a 
character,  I  listened  with  unqualified  sa- 
tisfaction ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
other  Gentlemen  who  had  considered  this 
subject  should  have  arrived  at  conclusions 
differing  entirely  from  those  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
told  us  that  there  was  an  estimated  surplus 
of  income  over  expenditure,  and  that  wo 
might  look  forward  to  a  considerable  bn- 
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lance  in  hand,  together  with  a  rediiotion  of 
taxes,  I  was  satisfied  until  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  came  to  the  subject  of  paper. 
Now,  I  must  say  that  I  was  sorry  to  see 
this  prospect  of  a  renewed  contest,  be- 
cause my  noble  Friend  (Yiscount  Palmer- 
ston)  had  distinctly  stated  to  a  deputation 
which  waited  upon  him  a  short  time  ago, 
that  he  could  hold  out  no  expectations 
whatever  of  the  remission  of  the  paper 
duty.  Calling  to  mind,  also,  the  Resolu- 
tions passed  last  year  by  this  House,  en- 
tirely approving  the  policy  of  the  Lords,  I 
say  it  is  a  slur  upon  my  noble  Friend  to 
re-open  this  subject  so  soon  after  last  year, 
and,  if  handled  at  all,  it  certainly  requires 
to  be  handled  with  most  extreme  caution, 
circumspection,  and  conciliation.  I  do 
not  think  that  has  been  done  here.  What 
are  wo  now  discussing  ?  Not  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  a  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure,  but  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
remit  a  tax  affecting  the  interests  of  a  li- 
mited industry  at  the  expense  of  the  ge- 
neral public — whether  it  is  desirable  to 
remit  the  Excise  duty  on  paper  and  the 
Customs*  duty  also  levied  thereon,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  increase  the  burdens  press- 
ing upon  the  groat  body  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  a 
question  between  direct  and  indirect  tax- 
ation. The  noble  Lord  made  the  other 
night  a  remarkable  statement.  In  eight- 
een years,  he  said,  we  have  increased  the 
indirect  taxation  of  the  country  from 
£33,000,000  to  £40,000,000  ;  and,  he 
added,  **  Does  that  look  as  though  we  were 
destroying  all  our  revenue  from  indirect 
taxation  ?"  Now,  it  has  never  been  urged 
that  you  are  endeavouring  to  destroy  all 
your  revenue  from  indirect  taxation.  What 
is  said  is  that  you  are  resorting  to  direct 
taxation  as  one  of  the  principal  means  for 
raising  the  revenue  of  the  country,  in 
spite  of  the  strong  disinclination  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  to  the  payment 
of  direct  taxes,  instead  of  having  adequate 
recourse  to  taxes  whose  burdens  fall  in- 
directly upon  the  people,  and  the  incidents 
of  which  are  equal  and  impartial;  no 
doubt  direct  taxes  fall  principally  on  the 
wealthier  classes,  but  pressed  to  an  incon- 
siderate increase,  they  react  with  injury  to 
the  other  classes;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
interest  of  all  classes  this  remission  of  tax- 
ation ^ould  be  most  maturely  considered. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  eighteen  years  indi- 
rect taxation  has  increased  by  £7, 000, 000, 
bat  how  has  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try inoreased  meanwhile }    In  1843-4  our 


estimated  expenditure  was  £49,387,000, 
but  in  1861-2  it  is  £70,000,000 :— so  that 
in  these  eighteen  yeais  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  has  increased  £20,000,000, 
whereas  the  indirect  taxation  has  only 
increased  £7,000,000.  It  is  singular 
enough  that  eighteen  years  ago  in  1843 
there  was  an  indemnity  from  China  for  the 
ransom  of  Canton,  amounting  to  £725,000; 
but  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  "I  will,  it  is  true,  accept  this  indem- 
nity, but  I  will  take  care  to  keep  in  hand 
enough  to  counterbalance  that  sum  if  it 
should  not  be  received.*'  The  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  estimated  the  na- 
tional expenditure  at  £49,387,000,  where- 
as he  made  the  revenue  £50,150,000,  so 
that  he  retained  a  balance  of  £763,000  to 
meet  any  contingencies  which  might  arise, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  make  his  surplus 
depend  upon  the  receipt  of  the  Chinese  in- 
demnity. Now,  if  there  was  one  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  this  House  whose  opinion  on 
such  a  subject  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
spect, it  was  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  who, 
sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench,  might  be 
supposed  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  when  he  gave  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  measure.  I  al- 
lude to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
— the  Milner  Gibson  of  1853.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  always  advocated  the  repeal 
of  what  he  calls  the  taxes  on  knowledge, 
and  a  more  fallacious  mode  of  describing 
this  tax  could  not  be  conceived.  He  says 
that  it  obstructs  literature,  impedes  com- 
merce, injures  the  revenue,  and  harasses 
industry.  Will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
say  that  the  education  of  the  country  has 
been  held  back  by  the  Excise  and  Customs' 
duties  on  paper?  Will  he  dare  to  say 
that  we  who  oppose  this  reduction  of  tax- 
ation on  the  article  of  paper  went  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  people  in  intelli- 
gence, in  morality  or  self- Government,  or 
have  less  at  heart  that  he,  their  real  wants 
and  interests?  Within  a  very  short  time 
the  grant  for  education  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  so  small  are  the  taxes  paid 
by  cheap  literature,  independent  of  news- 
papers, that  of  half  a  million  the  Go- 
vernment spends  in  aid  of  education  not 
£20,000  is  spent  in  books,  and,  therefore, 
the  Committee  will  readily  understand  the 
small  amount  that  goes  on  paper  duties. 
I  will  admit  that  there  is  a  hardship  on 
the  authors  and  publishers  of  books.  It 
is  well  known  that  not  half  of  the  books 
published  pay  the  cost  of  publication; 
but  ask  in  Paternoster  Bow  whether  these 
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"  taxes  on  knowledge  "  have  at  all  curb- 
ed the  furor  teribendi,  or  hare  in  any 
way  affected  the  modesty  or  the  confi- 
dence of  authors  i  So  much  claptrap  hae 
been  talked  about  these  taxes  on  know 
ledgo  that  if  the  Committee  will  Spate  me 
a  few  minates  I  should  like  to  point  out 
one  or  two  ciroumstanceB  which  show  the 
Mlacy  of  the  arguments  used.  One  great 
moment  which  has  been  used  to-night  is, 
that  you  do  not  know  what  paper  Is.  And 
it  ia  a  fact  that  for  out  of  six  of  the  Qo- 
vermnent  Commissioners  of  Inland  Reve- 
nne  wrote  an  elaborate  report  to  proclaim 
their  ignorance  or  stupidity  in  the  matter, 
and  added  that  if  the  paper  duty  ia  main- 
tained an  Act  of  Parliament  mnet  be 
passed  to  define  what  is  paper.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlete  told 
UB  that  in  these  days  it  is  impossible  to 
define  what  paper  is.  He  talked  about 
fibrous — I  really  cannot  recollect  exactly 
what  he  said — bat  he  went  into  a  series  of 
mechanical  descriptions,  which,  no  doubt, 
were  perfectly  accurate ;  but  I  can  only 
refer  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gives  a  defici- 
tion  of  paper  which,  untU  some  new 
dictionary  is  written,  must  stand  good. 
"  Paper,"  says  Johnson,  "  is  a  substance 
on  whidi  men  write  and  print,  made  by 
macerating  linen  rags  in  water,  and  then 
grinding  them  to  pulp,  and  spreading 
them  in  sheets."  The  duty  on  paper 
enters  very  slightly  into  the  price  of  a 
book.  It  is  at  present,  as  hon.  Memben 
know,  Hd.  pet  lb.,  which  comes  to  about 
3d.  on  an  18».  volume.  On  two  volumes 
of  Lord  Ifacaulay'fl  HUtory,  which  cost 
36f.,  it  would  be  &d.  The  paper  duty 
seldom  forms  more  than  one  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  price  of  the  cheapest  work,  and 
not  one  fiftieth  of  the  price  of  the  dearer 
books.  If  you  repeal  the  paper  duty  to- 
night, a  \t.  book  win  never  cost  less  than 
\l^d.,  nor  a  20#.  book  less  than  ig«.  6d. 
Those  are  facts,  and  I  should  like  to  hear 
any  one  got  up  and  deny  them — particu- 
larly the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  i 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  I 
talked  about  the  "  hobgoblin  of  the  penny 
press,"  Tho  penny  press,  I  presume,  is 
as  respeetablo  as  tho  press  of  a  higher . 
price ;  but  no  one  will  make  me  be- 
lieve that  the  penny  press  pays  ex-  j 
eept  as  a  speculation  for  advertisements. 
It  is  sold  to  the  trade  for  \d.,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  it  never  can  be  mode  ' 
aud  never  will  be  made  to  pay  at  tho 
price,  except  as  a  speculation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advertisements.  In  I8S3  MUner  | 
^i>  bohtit  Feel  I 


Qibsoii;  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — I  must  call  htm  the  historic  Milner 
Gibson — brought  forward  Hesolutions  for 
the  remission  of  tho  paper  duty,  and  he 
said  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excboqoer — 
"  You  >re  only  Dinking  nse  of  tbe  stock  nr^- 
nMnti  of  the  ClwDoeUor  of  the  Exghequor;  but  I 
will  Mil  jou  what  iC  is — the  m>n  who  ii  debarrsd 
of  his  pennj  paper  ii  as  badlj  elf  si  tho  ilave  ia 
,  tho  Southern  Statei  of  America." 
'  He  was  answered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  day — Mr.  Gladstone — 
who  said — 

"Aistensrd  of  the  public  raTeDoe  and  gunr- 
ditn  of  the  pubtio  credit,  upon  >a  impartial  con- 
■ideration,  I  prefer  ths  claimi  of  all  ioterMiU  to 
the  econotnf  of  a  partlonlsr  nduotioD  ;" 
And  he  went  on  to  eay — 

"  I  deprecata  the  dangerona  practice  of  flatter- 
ing the  paaiioni,  ai  the  acute,  hut  miichioiaoi 
Member  for  Manehstter  ii  now  doipg,  bj  ondrs- 
vouring  to  induoe  the  Uouw  to  pua  theae  Keio. 
lutioua  for  the  repeal  of  the  piper  dutf." 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  oc- 
casion has  been  supported  by  the  Prime 
Minister  who  tells  us  that,  upon  tbe  whole, 
be  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  apply  the 
surplus  to  the  remission  of  tho  paper 
duty,  but  he  spoke  in  such  terms  of 
faint  praise  that  I  was  almost  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  half  mistrusted  him- 
self. Under  ordinary  ciicnmstances  the 
House  would  probably  be  very  much  in- 
clined to  adopt  a  measure  supported  by 
I  him  and  backed  by  the  ability  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  but  we  are  now 
deliberating  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. Say  what  we  will,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  abroad,  both  in  mili- 
tary circles  and  in  the  public  mind  gene- 
rally. I  do  not  epeak,  like  the  hon. 
I  Member  for  Birmingham,  of  "  Gorgons, 
j  or  hydras,"  or  things  I  never  saw,  but 
I  of  what  we  all  know  and  can  perceive. 
I  There  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  on  tbe 
I  Continent  ofEurope — our  national  security 
no  longer  depends  on  tho  character  of  our 
I  councils  or  our  diplomatic  prestige.  Wo 
,  are  not  only  spending  enormous  sums  on 
our  army  and  navy,  but  we  are  positively 
impovertshing  the  country  by  a  vast  war- 
like expenditure  at  a  moment  when  we 
ere  assured  by  the  Government  that  we 
aro  on  t^rms  of  perfect  amity  and  friend- 
ship with  all  the  nations  of  tho  world. 
More  than  that,  we  are  engaged  on  a 
system  of  fortifications  the  rough  estimate 
for  which  is  £11,000,000,  but  which  if 
completed  will  cost  many  millions  more, 
and  which  if  not  completed  thoroughly 
will  bo  absolutely  useless.    For  these  rea- 
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sons  I  am  inclined  to  question  the  Anclu- 
sions  arrived  at  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     I  hope  the  House  will  not 
be  led  away  with  the  idea  that  this  is  a 
question  of  free  trade  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.     Of  course,  I  never 
would  give  a  vote  which  could  even  by 
implication  contravene  that  policy  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1841,  carried  onward 
in  1846,  and  has  since  been  universally 
adopted.     This  is  not  a  question  of  free 
trade  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  remit  a  permanent  and  im- 
posing income  of  £1,300,000  in  favour  of 
a  limited  interest  without  those  corres- 
ponding advantages  which  would  appear 
to  justify  such  a  sacrifice  of  revenue.     I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  if  the  state  of 
Europe  permitted  it  I  should  be  perfectly 
ready  to  consider  a  remission  of  taxation 
in  a  fair,  liberal,  and  popular  spirit;  but 
to  put  on  an  Sd,  income  tax  and  then  add 
another  Id,  to  it,  making  it  9(f,.  in  order 
to  counterbalance  a  deficiency  of  income 
caused  by  the  reduction  of  taxation  in  tlie 
article  of  paper  is  a  thing  I  never  could 
approve.     The  hon.  Baronet  who  spoke 
last  bade  us  consider   how  the  different 
interests   of  the  country  are  threatened 
at  the  present  moment.      The  industry 
of  Lancashire  is  threatened  owing  to  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Southern  Confe- 
deracy of  North  America  the  prospect  of 
the  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  one  of 
our  staple  industries  is  disturbed.     You 
have  disputes  and  strikes  at  Burslem  and 
Wolverhampton  ;   you  have   suffering  in 
the  coal  trade,  and  suffering  in  the  iron 
trade ;  and  is  this  a  moment  to  make  these 
reductions  of  taxation  without  any  corre- 
sponding advantage?     Look  abroad,  and 
wherever  you  turn  your  glance  the  horizon 
is  dark  and  forbidding,  and  I  ask  the 
House  and  the  country  is  this  a  moment 
to  indulge  in  these  speculative  arrange- 
ments of  the  finance  ?     Look  at  France  in 
the  occupation  of  Syria  against  the  wish 
of  England,  in  the  occupation  of  Kome 
against  the  wish  of  Italy,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  not 
only  against  the  wishes  of  Europe  but  to  the 
infringement  of  treaties.    Look  at  Spain — 
slaveholding  bucaneering  persecuting  Spain 
— which  has  just  seized  hold  of  a  part  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  at  the  instigation 
of  France.    Look  at  Hungary  and  Poland. 
Wherever  you  look  you  find  a  state  of 
affairs  which  should  make  any  Minister 
pause  before  ho  ventures  on  hazardous 


speculations  in  finance.     Often  has  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  taunted  this 
House  with  reckless  expenditure;  but  if 
we  were  ever  open  to  that  charge  surely 
this  is  the  time  when — this  is  the  place 
where — we  should  show  that  we  know 
how  to  husband  our  resources  and  to  pre- 
serve that  immense  wealth  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  within  our  grasp,  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  meet  the  eventualities  which 
may  any  day  imperil  the  trade  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.     It 
has  been  said  that  this  impost  is  a  di- 
minishing tax,  and  therefore  we  may  remit 
it.     I  maintain  the  contrary — ^that  in  the 
years  1859,  1860,  and  1861  it  has  been 
rapidly  increasing.     In  1859  the  net  pro- 
duce was  £1,142,000,  in  1860  £1,291,000, 
and  in  1861  £1,305,000.     If  you  repeal 
this  productive  tax  you  cannot  reimpose  it, 
and  I  believe  that  you  are  repealing  a  tax 
which  presses  less  upon  the  people  than 
almost  any  other  t^  which  you  can  men- 
tion.   It  certainly  is  very  little  injurious  to 
manufactures.     It  is  easily  collected,  and 
it  is  increasing  in  amount.     These  reasons 
will  induce  me  to  go  into  the  lobbjr  with 
the  Opposition  and  to  vote  against  this  mea- 
sure.    There  is  one  right  hon.  Friend  of 
mine  who  spoke  last  year  whose  opinions 
I  adopt,  and  whom  I  expect  to  see  rise  this 
year  to  urge  the  same  sentiments.     I  shall 
go  into  the  same  lobby  with  him,  unless  he 
contravenes  the  opinions  which  he  then 
stated,  I  mean  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the    Member    for    Coventry.      Mjr  right 
hon.  Friend  has  not  spoken  on  this  ques- 
tion this  year ;  but,  taking  the  words  which 
he   used   last  year  to  represent  his  pre- 
sent views,  he  is  bound  to  vote  the  same 
way   as  I  do.     The  right  hon.  Member 
for   Coventry    said    last    year    that    ho 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for 
a  more  favourable    opportunity  than  to 
repeal  a  tax   and  raise  a  large  deficit 
which  might  render  it  necessary  to  im- 
pose other  taxes  to  meet  sudden  emer- 
gencies and  unforeseen  expenditure.   That 
was  a  wise  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  until 
I  hear  him    get    up    and  state  reasons 
which  have  induced  him  to  change  that 
opinion,  I  must  believe  that  he  will  vote 
on   this   occasion   with    the    Opposition. 
An  hon.  Oentleman  opposite  in  a  discur- 
sive  speech   alluded   to  the  Volunteers. 
I  am  not  going  to  make  myself  the  apo- 
logist for  the  Volunteers ;  but  we  under- 
stand they  are  coming  to  this  House  for 
a  Vote  of  money.    What  a  capital  oppor- 
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tunity  to  keep  on  the  paper  duty,  in  order 
io  gratify-  them  with  £2  or  £3  a  head,  for 
which  ^e  should  have  the  money  in  hand! 
i  regret  yery  much  that  I  am  induced  by 
these  reasons  to  take  the  course  which  I 
^m  about  to  take,  but  I  think  it  more 
honourable  and  more  straightforward  than 
not  to  vote  at  all.  I  am  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man,  the  more  so  that  I  think  wo  aro  un- 
necessarily dragging  this  House  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  other  House — ^not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  generally,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  a  set  of  persons  who  will 
reap  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  advantage 
inrhich  will  be  derived  from  a  remission  of 
this  taxation.  We  have  heard  of  all  kinds 
of  abuse  heaped  on  the  House  of  Lords. 
["Hear!"]  I  know  the  House  is  impa- 
tient. At  the  same  time  I  am  anxious  to 
qualify  the  vote  which  I  am  about  to  give. 
I  say  that  last  year,  quite  against  my  wish, 
the  Houso  of  Lords  wore  grossly  abused 
for  their  conduct  in  this  matter.  They 
were  told  that  thoy  were  unpatriotic,  that 
they  were  selfish,  that  they  had  not  the 
interest  of  the  public  at  heart.  We  must 
feel,  and  most  of  the  working  classes  do 
feel,  that  it  was  said  by  men  who  only 
endeavour  to  keep  up  delusions  that  thoy 
themselves  may  thrive  upon  the  discon- 
tent they  may  scatter  abroad.  I,  for  one, 
would  have  no  part  or  parcel  in  that 
matter.  I  supported  the  Eesolution  of 
iho  noble  Loni  last  year.  I  thought 
it  wise,  I  thought  it  judicious.  But  I 
think  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  not  what  I  should  have  de- 
sired. I  have  been  several  years  in  this 
House.  I  have  always  given  to  my  noble 
Friend  the  Primo  Minister  a  cordial  and 
warm  support.  Such  has  been  my  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  justly  to  interpret  tho 
sense  of  tho  country  and  the  drift  of  pub- 
lic opinion  that  I  can  safely  say  that  on 
every  occasion,  save  one,  I  have  given  my 
noble  Friend  my  most  cordial  and  hearty 
support.  Indeed  I  may  go  further,  and 
as  frequently  happens  in  this  Houso  with 
subordinates  towards  their  chief,  and  with 
them  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  poli- 
tical alUicmce,  I  have  entertained  tho 
warmest  personal  respect  and  affection  for 
the  noble  Lord,  and  nothing  but  a  stem 
sense  of  duty  and  a  deep-rooted  conviction 
that  I  was  right  would  ever  induce  me  to 
give  a  vote  which  could  be  considered  in 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  which  he  ad- 
vocated, and  which  he  deemed  necessary 
for  tho  interests  of  tho  country.    Again, 

Sir  JMeri  Peel 


I  ma^say  with  regard  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  no  man  entertains 
a  higher  opinion  of  his  personal  character 
and  brilliant  political  abilities ;  and  it  is 
with  extreme  caution,  with  extreme  hesi- 
tation, and  with  many  doubts  that  I  place 
my  humble  judgment  in  opposition  to  opi- 
nions which  ho  has  emphatically  advocated. 
But,  OS  an  independent  Member,  I  have 
no  alternative.  Wo  are  here  to  serve  the 
public  good  and  tho  interests  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  best  of  our  ability.  In  great 
political  discussions  I  place  considerations 
of  that  character  above  any  other;  and, 
thcrefo];e,  it  is  that  I  am  induced,  though 
with  great  pain  and  reluctance,  neverthe- 
less, from  a  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  principles  which  infiucncc  me,  to  decline 
te  give  my  vote  in  support  of  the  measure 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  believing 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  to  be  neither 
wise,  expedient,  nor  politic  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  nor  just  nor  equitable  te 
tho  great  body  of  taxpayers  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mb.  MELLOR  moved  that  the  Chairman 
report  Progress. 

Loud  cries  for  a  Division  arising— 
Mr.  DISEAELI  said,  it  appears  te  me 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  night  this  is  tho 
night  when  we  might  come  te  a  decision. 
But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  un- 
willing te  be  an  obstacle  to  free  discussion. 
I  trust,  however,  that  if  this  adjournment 
is  sanctioned  by  Her  Mcgesty's  Govern- 
ment, wo  shall  hear  no  more  reproaches 
from  that  quarter  of  placing  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  public  business,  or  of  en- 
couraging discussions  when  there  is  really 
nothing  on  which  discussion  is  necessary. 
We  have  now  had  tho  advantege  of  many 
nighte*  previous  debate  incidentally,  and 
often  directly  upon  this  very  question. 
The  debate  te-night  has  been  conducted 
in  a  tene  distinguished  by  its  moderation, 
and  it  does  appear  to  mo  that  the  Houso 
could  with  great  convenience  at  once  como 
to  a  decision.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  moved  that  you.  Sir,  report  Progress 
wishes  te  address  the  House,  I  think  I  can 
answer  for  his  receiving  a  patient  hearing 
from  a  silent  and  admiring  audience.  If 
the  only  object  of  the  adjournment  is  te 
hear  his  observations,  we  shall  be  most 
happy  te  consider  them.  It  does  appear 
te  me  that  wo  might  como  to  a  decision 
upon  this  question  te-night,  but  if  the 
leader  of  the  House  has  sanctioned  or  sug- 
gested the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
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why  then  I  have  too  mucli  sympathy  for 
free  diBCussion  to  use  any  influence  which 
I  may  possess  to  induce  the  House  to  come 
now  to  a  decision.  I  trust,  however,  that 
from  this  moment  we  shall  hear  no  more 
those  frequent  reproaches  which  have  heen 
very  unjustly  and  very  injudiciously  urged 
by  those  who  sit  on  die  Treasury  henchesi 
when  we  have  requested  occasions  to  offer 
our  opinions  upon  subjects  of  very  great 
importance. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  certainly 
do  not  object  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  which  I  think  has  been  very 
distinctly  suggested  by  the  silence  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  opposite  benches. 
This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  subject  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  one  upon  which  there 
are  many  Members  anxious  to  speak.  The 
promise  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
they  shall  be  listened  to  with  silent  ad- 
miration, however  encouraging  at  the  mo- 
ment, might  not  altogether  be  made  good, 
if  it  were  tested.  I,  therefore,  cordially 
agree  to  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
I  will  not  undertake  so  largely  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  wishes  to  abstain 
in  future  from  any  remarks  upon  future 
attempts  to  procrastinate  debates  ;  but,  no 
doubt,  the  same  attempts  will  not  be  dis- 
played, and  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
make  the  objection. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  asked,  until  what  day 
the  debate  would  stand  adjourned  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTOK  :— We  shaU 
-put  it  for  Thursday. 

House  r$sumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 

on  Thursday. 

House  adjourned  at  half-after 
Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  May  2%,  1861. 

llmiJTBS.]  PuBUO  Bills.— 1*  GrOYemment  of  the 

Navy ;  Tramways  (Scotland). 
2^  New  Provinces  (New  Zealand}  ;  Combinaition 

of  Parishes  Dissolution  (Scotland). 
3*  Offences  in  Territories  near  Sierra  Leone  Pre- 

yention. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  THE 
COLONIES.— OBSERVATIONS. 

LoBD   BBOUOHAM  said,  that  seeing 
the  noble  Dnko  the    Colonial   Minister 


in  his  place,  he  wished  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  a  matter  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance;  he  referred 
to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  our  various 
Colonial  possessions.  S!e  would  abstain 
from  alluding  to  one  psurt  of  the  subject, 
because  it  would  lead  him,  however  un- 
willing, to  make  some  observations  on 
that  very  lamentable  state  of  things  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
which  filled  him  and  all  Mends  of  peace 
and  freedom  with  sorrow ;  but  ho  consi- 
dered it  had  become  absolutely  essential, 
independently  of  those  events  in  America, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
promote  by  every  means  in  their  power 
the  growth  of  this  great  staple ;  and  he 
would  urge  upon  his  noble  Friend  the  im- 
portance of  losing  no  time  in  recommend- 
ing the  different  Colonial  Governments  to 
encourage  by  all  means  in  their  power  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  the  districU  under  their 
control.  He  had  received  from  Jamaica 
samples  of  cotton  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  persons  of  known  skill  in  this 
country,  who  had  pronounced  them  to  be 
the  finest  sorts  they  had  seen,  and  they  had 
fixed  the  price  so  high  as  to  show  that  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  that  island  would 
be  highly  remunerative.  They  said  that 
this  cotton  would  in  the  market  be  worth 
Is,  per  lb. ;  but  even  if  it  should  not  bo 
worth  more  than  Qd,  per  lb.  its  cultivation 
would  be  profitable,  if,  as  he  was  informed, 
they  could  on  one  acre  of  land  in  Jamaica, 
at  an  expense  of  £8,  grow  600  lbs.  of 
cotton,  that  would  produce  £15.  He  had 
been  furnished  with  all  the  items  re- 
lating both  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  to  the  expenses  attending  it,  and  he 
found  that  all  the  expenses  would  not  ex- 
ceed £8  an  acre.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  with  due  encouragement, 
cotton  might  be  grown  to  an  unlimited 
extent  in  our  colonial  possessions — not 
only  in  AMca,  but  in  the  East  Indies; 
and  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  time  when  those  countries  would  bo 
capable  of  furnishing  tho  supply  neces- 
sary to  this  country.  He  wi^ed  to  ask 
the  noble  Duke  whether  the  Government 
proposed  to  hold  out  any  encouraRement 
to  the.  growth  of  cotton  in  the  British 
possessions  ? 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  would 
first  remind  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
that  he  had  not  observed  the  usual  custom 
of  giving  notice  of  his  question ;  but  as  he 
was  in  a  position  to  give  an  answer  at  once 
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he  had  no  objection  to  do  so.  He  could 
assure  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that 
the  Government — not  only  the  Colonial 
Department,  but  also  the  Indian  Depart- 
iQent— had  not  neglected  the  important 
question  of  the  growth  of  cotton.  But 
the  real  difficulty  was  not  to  find  districts 
that  were  suited  for,  that  staple,  but  to 
find  districts  where  there  was  an  adequate 
supply  of  labour  to  allow  it  to  bo  produced 
at  a  remunerative  price.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  in  alluding  to  Jamaica,  said 
that  that  island  was  capable  of  producing 
large  supplies  of  cotton.  He  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle)  was  aware  that  in  Jamaica 
there  was  land  capable  of  producing  the 
finest  qualities  of  cotton ;  but  he  was  by 
no  means  clear  that  it  could  produce  thoso 
large  supplies  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  suggested.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  asked  whether  the  Government 
proposed  to  offer  any  encouragement  for 
the  growth  of  cotton.  If  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  meant  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  bounty,  then  most  undoubtedly  they 
were  not  prepared  to  adopt  any  plan  that 
would  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  object  they 
hud  in  view.  If  the  noblo  and  learned 
Lord's  statements  were  accurate— but  he 
feared  they  were  not — ^if  they  were  accu- 
rate, and  cotton  could  be  grown  for  £8  and 
sold  for  £15 — 100  per  cent  profit — surely 
that  could  be  encouragement  enough  in 
itself.  The  Government  considered  that 
the  best  encouragement  they  could  give 
would  be  by  facilitating  the  introduction 
of  Coolie  labour  into  such  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  as  had  land  applicable  to 
the  growth  of  cotton ;  .and  with  this  view 
ho  had  sought  the  sanction  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  tho  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions now  existing  as  to  Coolie  labour,  and 
under  new  regulations  Queensland  would 
be  able  to  participate  in  these  advantages. 
"When  those  restrictions  were  removed, 
and  amplo  supplies  of  Coolie  labour  was  in- 
troduced the  various  colonies  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  trying  thg  experiment 
of  growing  cotton. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  entirely  agreed  that 
no  encouragement  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
and  no  forced  encouragement  of  any  kind 
should  be  given.  Lord  Conning's  de- 
spatch on  this  subject  laid  down  the 
true  principles  most  soundly  and  dis- 
creetly; to  encourage  by  increasing  in- 
formation, but  above  all  to  remove  every 
possible  obstruction,  was  all  that  Govern- 
ment either  could  or  if  it  could,  ought 
to  do. 

The  Duke  of  Nexccastle 


NEW  PROVINCES  (NEW  ZEALAND)  BILL, 
SECOND  READIKQ. 

Order  of  tbo  Day  for  tho  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE,  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  New 
Provinces  (New  Zealand)  Bill,  briefly  ox- 
plained  its  object.  When  the  constitution 
was  conferred  upon  New  Zealand  by  the 
Act  passed  in  1852,  a  provision  was  con- 
tained in  it  establishing  certain  provinces — 
Auckland.  Canterbury,  and  others— and 
giving  power  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
representative  body  of  the  whole  colony,  to 
divide  them  further  into  separate  distinct 
provinces,  if  they  should  so  think  fit,  by  a 
reserved  Bill — that  is,  a  Bill  reserved  for 
the  approval  of  the  Crown.  A  subsequent 
Act  was  passed  in  1857  by  which  many  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  General  Assembly 
of  New  Zealand  were  removed;  and  it.was 
intended  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  the 
character  of  the  Bills  by  which  a  province 
might  bo  divided.  Permission  was  granted 
to  constitute  neiv  provinces  by  a  reserved 
Bill  by  tho  Act  of  1852,  and  by  that  of 
1857  it  was  intended  to  give  power  to  con- 
stitute new  provinces  by  an  Act  of  an  ordi- 
nary character.  But  in  removing  this  re- 
striction the  Imperial  Parliament  made  an 
unfortunate  mistake  in  repealing  the  69th 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  Act.  This  ob- 
viously not  being  the  intention,  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  Zealand  three  years  ago 
did  separate  one  of  the  provinces  into  two 
by  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature.  No 
doubt  was  entertained  at  home  as  to  the 
perfect  validity  of  that  Act ;  but  some 
doubt  arose  in  the  colony,  and  on  its 
being  reported  to  him  ho  took  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  who  held 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  Zealand  to  separate  those  two  pro- 
vinces, although  such  was  the  obvious  in- 
tention of  Parliament.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances this  Bill  was  introduced,  with 
the  double  object  of  enabling  the  colony  to 
divide  the  two  provinces  as  originally  in- 
tended and  render  that  division  valid,  under 
the  powers  of  the  existing  Act,  and  also  to 
declare  the  validity  of  tho  Act  for  the 
future. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\ 
Earl  GREY  said,  the  Bill  which  the 
noble  Duke  had  just  explained  to  the  House 
was  one  to  which  he  presumed  there  would 
be  no  objection  ;  but  he  could  not  allow  it 
to  be  read  a  second  time  in  the  present  cri- 
tical and  distracted  state  of  New  Zealand 
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without  expressing  bis  surpriso  that  a  Bill 
of  80  insigniBcant  a  character  should  be 
the  onlj  measure  with  reference  to  that 
colony  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  prepared   to  submit  to  Parliament. 
Their  Lordships  knew  from  the  papers  on 
the  table,  and  from  more  recent  accounts 
in  the  public  prints,  that  for  more  than  a 
year  war  had  raged  in  New  Zealand.     In 
that  unhappy  war  fifty  officers  and  men  of 
the  European  force  had  been  killed,  and 
nearly  140  wounded  ;    a  vast  amount  of 
property  had  been  destroyed  ;  one  settle- 
ment had  been  laid  waste,  and  women  and 
ohildren  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  another  part  of  the  province.     Already 
an  enormous  expense  must  have  been  in- 
curred in  remedying  this  state  of  things, 
which  he  feared  would  greatly  derange  the 
calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  to  any  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year.     They  were  also  aware  that 
the  Qovemment  had  sent  largo  reinforce- 
ments to  New  Zealand  ;  but  they  were  not 
as  yet  aware  whether  Government  contem- 
plated the  adoption  of  any  means  but  force 
alone  to  put  an  end  to  that  war.     He  was 
far  from  objecting  to  the  despatch  of  addi> 
tional  troops  to  New  Zealand.    On  the  con- 
trary, whatever  other  measures  might  be  re- 
quired, no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that 
these  troops  were  necessary.     But  he  was 
no  less  persuaded  that  this  unhappy  contest 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close 
by  arms  alone.     There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  military  power  of  this  country  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  finish  the  war  by  the  ex- 
termination of  the  native  race  ;  but  that 
was  an  end  of  the  contest  to  which  he 
could  not  look  forward  without  horror,  a 
feeling  which,  he  was  sure,  was  shared  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  by  every 
one  of  tiieir  Lordships.     When  they  con- 
sidered how  these  interesting  natives  of 
New  Zealand,   the   Maoris,   from  having 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  been 
plunged  into  the  lowest  superstitions  of 
degraded  barbarism,  were  now  generally 
converted  to  Christianity,  they  could  not 
look  to  the  possible  destruction  of  this  in- 
teresting race  by   British   arms   without 
feeling  that  such  a  result  would  not  only 
be  a  calamity,  but  a  great  disgrace  to  this 
country.      Nor  could    such  a  result   be 
brought  about  except  at  a  fearful  loss  of 
blood  to  Europeans  as  well  as  to  natives. 
The  nature  of  the  country  was  such  that 
it  presented  great  difficulties  to  the  opera- 
tions of  regular  troops,  and  great  facilities 
to  every  kind  of  irregular  warfare.     Then 


there  was  the  impossibility  of  adequately 
protecting  the  scattered  dwellings  and  pro> 
perty  of  the  settlers.  When  they  con- 
sidered all  these  things,  they  must  admit 
that  if  the  Maoris  were  driven  to  despora* 
tion  by  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
carried  on,  they  might,  before  they  perish- 
ed, inflict  almost  as  much  suffering  as  they 
might  have  to  endure.  Therefore,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  enough  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  send  additional 
troops  to  New  Zealand  ;  they  ought  to 
have  attempted,  by  some  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, to  induce  the  natives  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  support  the  effect  of 
their  armed  interference  by  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  If  the  assist- 
ance of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  the 
success  of  such  a  measure,  that  assistance 
ought  already  to  have  been  asked  for.  It 
was  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  this  course,  because  this  sub- 
ject could  not  be  carefully  investigated 
without  bringing  any  candid  and  dispas- 
sionate inquirer  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Maoris  were  not  solely — perhaps  not  even 
principally — to  blame  for  the  present  war. 
The  war  had  been  produced  by  errors  in 
the  past  government  of  New  Zealand— 
errors  which,  in  one  respect,  it  might  not 
be  too  late  to  correct.  It  was  impossible 
to  prevent  the  evils  which  had  already 
arisen  from  the  war,  but  we  ought  not,  at 
least,  to  persevere  in  a  course  which  would 
make  these  calamities  only  the  commence- 
ment of  others  of  a  still  more  serious  cha- 
racter. 

Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  the 
war  was  begun  by  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  ac- 
quired from  the  natives  by  a  purchase,  the 
validity  of  which  was  disputed  by  one  of 
the  chiefs,  supported  by  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Much  had  been  said  and  written 
upon  the  question  whether,  under  the  en- 
gagements contracted  with  the  native  races, 
and  according  to  the  rules  hitherto  observ- 
ed, that  purchase  was  valid  and  regular. 
He  would  not  abuse  the  patience  of  their 
Lordships  by  entering  into  that  argument, 
or  by  raising  a  discussion  upon  the  usages 
and  customs  of  barbarous  tribes.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  observe  that  the  very 
weight  of  the  authorities  who  were  ranged 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  proved,  at 
all  events,  that  the  question  was  one  of 
much  doubt  and  difficulty.  There  were 
very  high  authorities  against  the  validity 
of  the  purchase  made  by  the  Governor.   In 
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ihe  first  place,  there  was  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  and  the  great  majority  of  tho 
missionaries  in  those  Islands.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  lower  tlieir  authority  by 
saying  that,  while  no  roan  would  presume 
to  question  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  the 
convictions  which  had  induced  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  missionaries  to 
take  90  decided  a  part  against  the  measures 
of  the  Government,  still  their  habits  were 
not  such  as  to  fit  them  for  taking  a  clear 
and  dispassionate  view  of  the  subject.  If 
it  were  admitted  that  there  was  some  force 
in  this  objection — which  he  disputed— it 
did  not  apply  to  others  who  had  taken  the 
same  view  of  the  question.  The  validity 
of  the  purchase  was  denied  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
formerly  Protector  of  the  Aborigines,  who, 
under  Sir  George  Grey,  had  considerable 
experience  in  making  purchases  of  land. 
It  was  denied  by  Mr.  Fox,  for  many  years 
the  able  and  zealous  agent  of  the  New  Zea- 
land  Company  ;  it  was  denied  by  Mr. 
Swainson,  formerly  Attorney  General  in 
New  Zealand,  a  gentleman  of  high  cha- 
racter and  extensive  knowledge ;  and, 
above  all,  it  was  denied  by  Sir  William 
Martin,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Zealand,  who  had  acquired  tho  highest  re- 
putation by  the  manner  in  which  he  filled 
that  judicial  station,  and  of  whom  the 
Governor  himself  only  a  short  time  ago,  in 
writing  on  other  matters,  said  that  his 
knowledge  and  experienced  caused  him  to 
be  recognized  as  an  undisputed  authority 
upon  all  points  affecting  the  Maories. 
Such  were  some  of  the  authorities  who 
might  be  quoted  against  the  validity  and 
regularity  of  the  purchase.  It  was  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  the  question  was,  to 
say  the  least,  one  of  doubt;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  his  opinion  that 
if  even  a  shadow  of  doubt  rested  upon  the 
strict  regularity  of  the  purchase  under  the 
engagements  wo  had  contracted  with  the 
Maories,  and  according  to  the  rules  hitherto 
observed  in  such  cases,  both  justice  and 
policy  required  that  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  should  abstain  from  making 
that  purchase,  and,  above  all,  from  assert- 
ing it  by  force.  That  was  the  course  pre- 
scribed both  by  justice  and  by  policy  ;  be- 
cause justice  required  that,  when  a  right 
was  contested,  one  of  tho  claimants  should 
not  take  upon  himself  to  assume  and  to 
exercise  that  right  by  force  until  some  fair 
means  had  been  adopted  for  bringing  it  to 
a  decisiou ;  and  policy  required  that,  when 
tho  Maories  were  known  to  be  in  an  ex- 
cited state — considering  tho  ^extreme  jea- 
Earl  Grey 


lousy  and  sensitiveness  they-  had  always 
displayed  upon  questions  relating  to  land 
— considering,  also,  the  fearful  calamities 
which  a  collision  could  not  fail  to  bring  on, 
especially  when  the  colony  was  so  unpre- 
pared for  a  native  war — it  ought  to  hare 
been  understood  that  no  advantage  which 
could  possibly  arise  from  the  purchase  of  an 
insignificant  plot  of  land  could  for  one  mo« 
ment  be  put  in  competition  with  the  dan- 
gers which  would  be  incurred  by  making 
the  purchase  and  taking  possession  of  the 
land  by  force. 

He  had  said  that  great  excitement 
already  prevailed  among  the  Maories  when 
this  dispute  arose.  That  excitement  was 
so  great  that,  in  his  opinioh,  the  dispute 
with  respect  to  land  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  the  occasion  for  the  war  break- 
ing out  than  as  its  real  and  original  cause. 
For  that  cause  we  must  look  further  and 
deeper.  The  war  was,  in  his  opinion, 
solely  to  be  attributed  to  our  having  for 
tho  last  seven  or  eight  years  adopted  in 
New  Zealand  a  system  of  government 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Maories, 
and  deprived  the  British  authorities  of  the 
confidence  and  attachment  with  which  they 
were  formerly  regarded.  That  policy  was 
adopted,  of  course,  in  unfortunate  forget- 
fulness  of  the  wise  advice  given  by  Sir 
Gcorgo  Grey  a  few  years  ago,  and  con- 
tained in  a  despatch  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tho  Act  for  the  establishment  of 
representative  government  in  New  Zealand, 
passed  in  1846.  When  that  Act  was  pas- 
sed Sir  George  Grey  took  upon  himself 
the  great  responsibility  of  not  bringing  it 
into  immediate  execution,  at  tho  same 
time  addressing  a  despatch  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  in  which  he  explained  the 
dangers  which  would  have  arisen  at  that 
moment  from  an  attempt  to  introduce  it. 
lie  pointed  out  that  tho  war  was  scarcely 
over;  that  both  tho  natives  and  the  set- 
tlers were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement; 
that  by  the  proposed  constitution  tho  en- 
tire power  over  the  revenue  would  be  vest- 
ed in  tho  representatives  of  the  settlers, 
while  tho  natives  were  large  contributors; 
that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  making  one  sec- 
tion, and  that  the  smaller  section,  of  the 
whole  population,  arbiters  of  the  whole; 
that  it  would  bo  giving  the  complete  dis- 
posal both  of  tho  revenue  and  of  other 
matters  to  the  representatives  of  the  Eu- 
ropean minority,  excluding  from  all  power 
and  influence  the  native  majority  in  thet 
colony.  lie  stated  that  the  natives  could 
not  be   expected  to  accede  to  snch  an 
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arrangement,  and  he  predicted  that  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  cnforco  it  would 
be    armed    resistance.      The    arguments 
of   Sir  George  Grey  appeared  so  conclu- 
sive to  the  Government  of  that  day  that 
they  had  no   hesitation  in  admitting  the 
error  which  they  had  committed  in   pas- 
sing  the  Act  of   1846  ;    and   the  result 
was  that  they  obtained  the  ready  assent 
of  Parliament  to  a    Bill  for   suspending 
the  constitution   which    had   been    given 
to  New  Zealand.     Subsequent  events  had 
shown  how  sound  was   the   advice   upon 
which  they  acted.   Armed  with  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Suspension  Bill,  and  with 
the  full  support  of  the  Government  at  home. 
Sir  George  Grey  adopted  a  policy  of  which 
the  principle  was  the  firm  maintenance  of 
the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
the  suppression  of  everything  like  violence 
or  disturbance,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
administration  of  justice  to  both  races,  and 
the  display  of  kindness  and  consideration 
especially  towards  the  Maories.    He  adopt' 
ed  severe  measures  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
arms  and  spirits  to  the  natives  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  multiplied  schools  and 
constructed  roads,  by  which  the  Maories 
wore   enabled   both   to    obtain   access   to 
markets  for  their  produce  and  to  receive 
the  advantages  of  good  wages  and  of  an 
industrial  training,  and  which,  moreover, 
rendered  large  and  important  districts  of 
the  colony  easily  accessible  to  troops  and 
artillery.     The  beneficial   effect  of  those 
measures  had  been  increased  by  the  pains 
which  Sir  George  Grey  had  taken  to  keep 
up  communication  with  the  natives,  and  to 
acquire  their  confidence  and  attachment. 
In  making  that  attempt  his  efforts  had 
been  rewarded  with  success ;  but  the  po- 
licy on  which  he  acted  was,  after  all,  said 
to  be  a  very  poor  one,  inasmuch  as  ho  did 
not  trust  to  laws  and  measures  which  he 
had    proposed  and  passed,   the    influence 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of 
the  natives  being  purely  of  a  personal  cha- 
racter, so  that  when  he  departed  that  in- 
flnence  was  likely  to  cease  to  exist.     The 
objections  thus  made  to  the  policy  of  Sir 
George  Grey  constitnted,  however,  in  his 
opinion,  the  very  highest  praise  which  he 
conid  receive.     He  was  a  Governor  who 
was  aware  that  men  were  not  to  be  ruled 
by  mere  laws,  but  rather— and  the  obser- 
vation applied  especially  to  the  case  of  a 
barbarous  people — by  attaching  their  minds. 
The  effect  of  the  wisest  laws  and  the  best 
institutions  could,  ho  knew,  only  be  gra- 
daal»  while  upon  a  generous  and  high- 


minded  race  a  great  impression    might 
speedily  be  made  by  convincing  them  that 
their  welfare  was  the  object  of   the  Go- 
vernment.    To  imbue  them  with  that  con-i 
fidcnce  was  the   highest  triumph  of   the 
policy  of  an  able  and  energetic  ruler.  Nor 
was  that  triumph  in  the  case  of  Sir  George 
Grey  purchased  by  any  dangerous  or  im-' 
proper  concession.      On   the  contrary,  if 
there  were  one  law  which  was  to  be  re*- 
garded  as  more  unpopular  than  another  in 
New  Zealand,   it    was   that  passed    an() 
strictly    enforced    by    Sir   George    Grey 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  pur- 
chase of  arms.     The  result  of  his  policy 
was,  at  all  events,  most  satisfactory.     The 
disturbances  which  had  taken  place  were 
in  a  short  time  put  down  ;  peace  was  com- 
pletely  restored  ;    and  when  he   left   th^ 
country  he  might  have  entertained  a  reason- 
able expectation  that  it  was  on  the  high  road 
to  become  at  no  distant  period  afluurishine 
community,  in  which  men  of  Maori  ana 
European  descent  would  be  found  blended 
in   one  united  people.      These  were  fair 
prospects,  and  they  would   in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  realized,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  mistakes  which  had  been   after- 
wards oommittcd.     Before  the  fivo  years,* 
during   which    the   Constitution  of   1849 
stood  suspended,  had  expired  Sir  George 
Grey  had  expressed  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  colony  had 
so  much  improved  that,  with  proper  pror 
cautions,  that  constitution  might  be  brought 
into  force,    reserving   to   the   Crown  the 
usual  power  of  purchasing  land  from   the 
natives  and  the  right  of  maintaining  their 
laws  and  customs  in  certain  districts.     In 
1852,  accordingly,  during  the  brief  Ad- 
ministration  of  the   noble  Earl  opposite! 
(the  Earl  of  Derby),  a  Bill,  in  the  main  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
Sir  George  Grey,  had  been  passed.     But 
the  measure,  unfortunately,  contained  one 
provision  which  had  led  to  great  evils — he 
alluded  to  the  clause  making  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  provinces  into  which  New 
Zealand   was  divided  elective,  instead  of 
being  appointed  by  the  Crown.     The  pro- 
posal was  one,  it  was  true,  which  was  in 
conformity  with  Sir  George  Grey's  advice, 
who,  although  he  was  a  most  able  man^ 
and  one  on  whose  judgment  the  utmost 
reliance  might  in  general  be  placed,  yet 
could  no  more  than  the  most  distingushed 
of  human  beings  claim  to  be  infallible.    If^ 
the  present  instance,  at  all  events,  experi- 
ence proved  that  he  was  wrong.  For  his  own 
part,  ho  was  of  that  opinion  at  the  time  of 
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the  paBBingof  the  Bill,  because  he  thought 
that  to  make  provincial  superintendents 
elective  was  in  reality  to  deprive  the  Go- 
Tcrnor  of  the  greater  part  of  the  executive 
authority  he  ought  to  possess.  IIow  he 
would  ask,  was  it  possihlo  for  the  Governor 
to  carry  into  effect  the  poh'cy  which  he  do* 
sired,  when  he  was  obliged,  in  the  pro- 
▼inces  where  ho  was  not  himself  Presi- 
dent, to  act  through  officers  not  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  not  removeable  by  it,  but 
chosen  by  popular  elections,  and  absolutely 
independent  of  any  superior  authority  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  they  were  elected  ? 
For  that  reason  it  had  appeared  to  him 
that  the  clause  to  which  he  was  alluding 
was  one  which  ought  not  to  have  been  pass- 
ed, and  when  it  had  been  proposed  by  a  suc- 
ceeding Gorernment  he  gave  it  all  the 
opposition  in  his  power.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  persuading  either  the  Go- 
rernment of  the  day  or  their  Lordships  to 
adopt  his  vie^s  upon  the  question;  but  the 
result  had  more  than  justified  the  antici- 
pations which  he  had  formed  with  respect 
to  the  working  of  the  provision.  Nor  was 
that  all.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
newly-created  Legislature  was  to  insist  on 
establishing  that  which  was  very  improperly 
called  a  responsible  Government,  and  which 
was  really  a  party  Government — a  charac- 
ter of  Government  which  was  the  most  ir- 
responsible that  could  exist  in  a  commu- 
nity such  as  that  of  which  he  was  speak« 
ing.  Such  a  Government,  however,  was 
demanded  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
the  demand  was,  he  thought,  most  unfor- 
tunately acquiesced  in  by  the  Government 
at  home  during  the  Administration  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1854.  For  himself,  he  might 
say  that  he  had  always  been  of  opinion 
that  party  government  was  but  very  little 
suited  to  a  colony  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  existence,  and,  indeed,  until  it  had 
made  some  rery  considerable  progress  ; 
and  that  the  real  advantages  of  represen- 
tative institutions  could  in  such  a  case  be 
enjoyed  far  more  fully  under  the  old  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  which  the  Governor 
was  responsible  for  the  duo  exercise  of  the 
executive  authority,  not  to  the  Assembly, 
but  to  the  Crown,  while,  of  course,  the 
power  was  reserved  to  the  Assembly  to 
complain  to  the  Crown  of  any  maladmi- 
nistration on  his  part,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  blessings  of  freedom  could,  he  be- 
lieved, be  more  perfectly  enjoyed  under 
that  old  system  than  under  a  party  Go- 
vernment ;  and  in  that  view  he  was  con* 
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firmed  by  the  experience  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  Government  furnished  by  our  Aus- 
traliau  Colonies,  where  the  burlesque  of  onr 
own  institutions  which  was  exhibited  was 
of  a  nature  of  which  those  who  had  watched 
their  proceedings  must  feel  ashamed.  The 
evils,  however,  arising  from  the  vices  of 
the  system  to  which  ho  was  referring  in 
Australia — where  there  were  but  few  na- 
tives, and  those  few  capable  of  causing  no 
serious  disturbances  with  the  settlers — 
where  the  European  inhabitants  were  al- 
ready numerous  and  wealthy,  and  where 
the  fin^t  difficulties  of  a  new  settlement 
had  been  almost  completely  surmounted — 
were  altogether  insignificant  compared  with 
those  which  must  be  expected  to  arise  in  a 
colony  such  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  where 
all  the  circumstances  which  he  had  just 
mentioned  were  exactly  reversed.  It  was 
impossible,  he  should  contend,  that  a  few 
thousand  British  settlers  could  be  placed 
in  contact  with  a  much  larger  number  of 
natives  only  just  emerging  from  barbarism, 
every  man  of  whom  was  used  to  war,  and 
at  the  same  time  extremely  sensitive  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  rights,  and  capable 
of  understanding  when  he  was  wronged — 
it  was  impossible  that  all  that  should  occur 
and  that  the  entire  power  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  European  minority 
without  creating  in  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives, who  were  the  majority,  a  sense  of 
injustice  and  deep  discontent.  That  such 
had,  at  all  events,  been  the  result  in  this 
case  was  clear  from  the  papers  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table.  He  found  that  so 
long  as  the  Governor  possessed  authority 
sufficient  to  enforce  his  impartial  admi- 
nistration towards  both  races,  the  natives 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  representative  of 
the  Crown,  who  had  real  power  to  protect 
and  befriend  them.  They  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  loyal,  and  attached  to  the 
Crown.  That  was  the  representation  of 
the  state  of  things  some  time  ago,  as  given, 
not  only  by  Sir  George  Grey,  who  might 
be  disposed  to  be  a  partial  witness  as  to 
the  results  of  his  own  policy,  but  by  those 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  administration  of 
the  Government.  He  (Earl  Grey)  found 
that  in  February  and  April,  1854,  the  then 
acting  Governor  reported  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  the  success 
of  the  measures  for  the  purchase  of  land 
from  the  natives.  In  May,  1854,  the  acting 
Governor,  on  opening  the  new  Legislature, 
congratulated  that  body  on  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  native  and  European 
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races;  And  tlio  House  of  Assomblj,  in  their 
address  in  reply*  expressed  their  concur- 
rence  in  the  language  used  by  the  Governor. 
The  Legislative  Council,  in  their  address, 
spoke  still  more  emphatically  of  the  peace- 
ful and  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  Queen's  subjects  of  both  races,  and  of 
the  increasing  intelligence  and  civilization 
of  the  natives.  In  July,  1854,  the  acting 
Governor  reported  that  the  purchase  of 
land  still  continued  to  be  easily  made.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  the  re- 
ports were  still  better;  but  during  its  course 
symptoms  of  a  change  for  the  worse  began 
to  appear.  In  September  Governor  Browne, 
the  present  Governor,  reported  that  ho  liad 
seen  the  chiefs  of  most  importance  in  the 
north  ;  that  they  all  seemed  well  disposed 
to  the  local  Government;  but  that  they  did 
not  view  the  Assembly  very  favourably, 
partly  because  they  did  not  understand  its 
power,  but  chiefly  because  they  considered 
it  less  scrupulous  in  its  desire  to  obtain  land 
than  the  Governor,  whom  they  looked  on 
as  a  protector.  In  July,  1856,  there  pro- 
ceeded still  more  unfavourable  reports  from 
the  Governor  of  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives, for  he  said  it  was  evident  that  they 
disliked  popular  government  over  which 
they  had  no  check.  And  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  the  case  should  bo  otherwise,  be- 
cause the  authority  of  the  Governor  was 
reduced  to  a  shadow.  In  the  general 
affairs  of  Government  he  was  obliged  to 
act  on  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council, 
who,  in  fact,  were  the  mere  delegates  of 
the  Assembly ;  and,  although  there  was 
a  nominal  reservation  of  matters  affecting 
the  natives  as  to  which  it  was  said  he 
might  act  upon  his  own  judgment,  yet 
it  was  perfectly  clear  from  reading  the 
papers  presented  to  Parliament  that  even 
with  regard  to  native  affairs  the  Governor 
had  no  real  power,  and  that  he  did, 
in  point  of  fact,  implicitly  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council.  But 
what  was  worse  than  all  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  the  provinces. 
Almost  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  a  great  part  of  the  control 
of  the  expenditure,  had  been  transferred 
bj  a  series  of  measures  to  the  provincial 
Assemblies,  and  the  Governor  reported  that 
superintendents  would  obey  no  instructions 
from  the  Governor  except  those  which  were 
in  accordance  with  their  own  views  ;  that 
they  had  the  disposal  of  the  funds  for  the 
time  being  in  their  hands  ;  and  that,  in 
the  political  contests,  they  felt  bound  to 
farour  the  party  to  which  they  owed  their 
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appointment  to  office.  Was  it  possible  to 
be  surprised  that,  under  a  government  of 
this  sort,  the  Maories  should  be  discontent- 
ed ?  They  not  only  comprehended  the  in- 
justice of  being  excluded  from  all  practical « 
share  in  the  government,  while  constituting 
a  largo  proportion  of  tlio  population  and 
of  the  contributors  to  the  revenue,  but  ihej 
were  made  practically  to  feel  the  effect  of 
this  exclusion  in  various  ways.  They  felt 
it  by  the  miserable  and  inadequate  grants 
grudgingly  made  by  the  Assembly  for  pur- 
poses in  which  the  Maories  were  interest- 
ed, and  by  the  misuse  of  patronage  for 
party  purposes.  He  had  no  doubt,  from 
information  which  had  reached  him,  that 
nothing  so  much  contributed  to  irritate  tho 
Maories  against  the  existing  Government 
as  the  manner  in  which  patronage  was 
misused.  They  saw  men  holding  office,  in 
the  right  discharge  of  tho  duties  of  which 
they  were  deeply  interested,  and  in  whom 
they  had  great  confidence,  replaced  by 
other  men  whose  appointment  was  due  to 
party  interests,  and  they  said  that  tho 
Crown  was  deprived  of  any  effectual  power 
of  instituting  an  impartial  administration 
in  their  behalf.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  these  were  the  only  grievances  of  tho 
natives.  It  was  impossible  at  this  distance 
to  judge  of  the  details  of  the  administra- 
tion of  a  colony,  but  their  Lordships  would 
concede  that  in  the  daily  administration 
of  affairs  there  were  many  opportunities 
for  acting  oppressively  ;  and  he  regretted 
to  say  that  if  the  disposition  of  the  Euro- 
pean population  was  to  bo  judged  of  from 
the  tone  of  the  public  press,  and  from  tho 
language  used  at  public  meetings  and  in 
the  committees  of  the  Provincial  Councils, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  had 
grown  up  of  late  years  a  lamentable  want 
of  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  the  Maories,  and  even  of  their 
lives.  It  appeared  from  the  papers  on  tho 
table  that  the  Provincial  Council  of  New 
Plymouth  presented,  in  1856,  an  address 
to  the  Governor,  in  which  a  want  of  con- 
sideration for  the  natives  was  most  pain- 
fully manifest.  It  was  also  to  be  learnt 
from  the  able  pamphlet  published  by  Mr. 
Fox  on  this  question  that  in  1858  this  same 
Council  called  on  the  Governor  to  compel 
the  natives  to  sever  their  tribal  tenancies 
with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  land, 
stating  that  the  natives  were  incapable  of 
offering  any  resistance.  This  fact  was 
significant,  especially  when  coupled  with 
this  other  circumstance,  that  one  of  tho 
representatives  of  New  Plymouth  was  Mr. 
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Richmond,  who  held  the  situation  of  ono 
of  tho  responsible  adyisers  of  the  Qovornor, 
and  was  what  was  called  his  Native  Minis- 
ter. What  was  still  more  significant  was 
that  it  was  the  virtual  adoption  not  vory 
long  afterwards  of  this  advice  of  tho  me- 
morial  to  compel  the  recusants  to  submit 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  in  re- 
ference to  tho  purchase  of  land  that  was 
tho  cause  of  the  war.  Could  it  be  believed 
that  Mr.  Richmond  would  be  a  trustworthy 
adviser  of  the  Qovernor  in  matters  as  they 
at  present  existed  ?  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Maori  race  had  just  ground 
for  discontent.  That  was  not  his  opiniou 
alone,  but  the  recorded  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  also.  It  was  implied 
very  distinctly  in  many  of  the  despatches, 
and  still  more  in  the  measure  introduced  to 
Parliament  last  year,  when  the  Govern- 
ment then  brought  in  a  Bill  to  establish  a 
Council  independent  of  the  Assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  the  Governor  on 
native  affairs.  The  only  justification  for 
such  a  measure  was  that  the  Government, 
as  it  now  existed,  could  not  safely  be  trust- 
ed in  matters  affecting  the  natives.  That 
measure  passed  their  Lordships'  House, 
but  failed  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  rejoiced  at  that  failure, 
because,  although  the  evil  was  apparent, 
he  did  not  believe  the  Bill  provided  a 
remedy  for  it.  That  measure  would,  in- 
deed, only  have  led  to  a  conflict  of  autho- 
rity, and  would  hare  increased  the  evil. 
The  Government  had  admitted  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session,  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  that  affairs  were  not  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  in  New  Zealand. 

There  being,  then,  just  ground  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and 
the  local  Government  being  so  bad,  he 
would  ask,  what  did  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  do  ?  Did  they  propose  to  compel 
the  natives  to  submit  to  a  Government 
which  they  acknowledged  to  be  unjust  and 
bad,  and,  if  they  resisted,  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience  ?  He  trusted  not.  He  im- 
plored them  not  to  let  this  state  of 
things  continue,  but  to  prepare  measures 
of  redress.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  ought  without  delay 
to  take  measures  for  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to  en- 
deavour to  conciliate  them  by  equitable 
arrangements,  and  to  put  an  end  to  this 
war.  Why  should  not  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment make  an  appeal  to  the  well-known 
public  spirit  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  ask 
him  to  return  to  the  colony  with  special 
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powers  to  deal  with  so  great  an  emer- 
gency ?  He  was  persuaded  that  Sir  George 
Grey  was  a  man  of  too  much  public  spirit; 
and,  moreover,  he  must  naturally  take  too 
deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
colony  for  which  he  had  already  done  so 
much  to  refuse  to  make  such  a  sacrifice, 
great  as  it  would  be,  if  he  were  asked  to 
do  80.  But,  if  he  accepted  such  a  mission, 
he  ought  to  bo  armed  with  large  powers. 
In  the  present  state  of  irritation  ~of  the 
Maories  and  the  Europeans,  perhaps  no- 
thing  less  would  answer  than  the  suspen- 
sion for  three  years  of  the  representative 
system  of  tho  colony,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  whole  legislative  and  executive 
authority  in  tho  hands  of  Sir  George  Grey 
and  a  Council  deriving  its  powers  from  the 
Crown.  Armed  with  these  powers,  the  in- 
fluence which  Sir  George  Grey  possessed 
over  the  minds  of  the  natives  would  enable 
him  to  restore  peace  in  the  colony  at  no 
distant  period.  There  was  already  a  strong 
military  force  in  the  colony,  but  the  presence 
of  Sir  George  Grey  would,  as  far  as  the  re- 
storation of  peace  was  concerned,  be  worth 
more  than  10,000  additional  troops.  Of 
course,  after  such  a  period  of  suspension,  the 
representative  Government  of  the  colony 
could  not  be  again  brought  into  operation 
without  correcting  the  defects  that  had 
been  shown  to  exist  in  it.  The  calamities 
that  had  occurred  would  then  have  this 
good  result  —  that  Parliament  would  bo 
enabled  to  decide  what  changes  were  re- 
quired in  the  constitution  of  the  colony. 
He  believed  that  these  changes  were  not 
numerous,  and  could  easily  be  effected. 
If  the  arrangement  for  establishing  a  re- 
presentative Government  were  assented  to, 
and  if  tho  Governor  wera  assisted,  not  by 
advisers  whose  advice  he  was  bound  to 
follow,  and  who  held  their  office  by  tho 
fleeting  tenure  of  the  ascendency  of  par- 
ties, but  by  men  of  experience,  selected 
for  their  knowledge,  and  holding  office 
practically  during  good  behaviour — so  long 
as  the  Crown  was  satisfied  with  the  mode 
in  which  they  discharged  their  duties — if 
these  things  were  done,  and  if  a  fair  and 
fixed  appropriation  were  made  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  and  for  those 
objects  in  which  the  Maories  were  con- 
cerned, he  was  not  aware  that  anything 
else  was  required  to  enable  representative 
institutions  in  a  short  period  to  be  once 
more  established  with  safety  in  New  Zea- 
land. If  Her  Majesty's  Government  de- 
clined to  take  the  more  decided  course 
which,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  take. 
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and  to  suspend  daring  tbe  war  tlio  action 
of  tbe  present  Government  of  New  Zealand, 
he  trusted  they  would  make  modifications 
in  the  gorernment  such  as  he  had  pointed 
out.     He  knew  it  might  be  said  that  Par- 
liament, having  once  conferred  represen- 
tative institutions  on  New  Zealand,  could 
now  neither  withdraw  nor  modify  them. 
If  the  colonists  were  ready  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  colony  against  all  but 
A  foreign  enemy,  if  they  did  not  appeal 
to  us  in  such  cases,  then  they  might  have 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint  if  we  in- 
terfered*  with  their  institutions.      But  he 
found  that  it  was  urged  in  New  Zealand 
thnt  no  less  than  4,000  or  5,000  British 
soldiers,  to  be  maintained  at  a  large  ex- 
pense by  the  mother  country,  and  two  or 
three  steamers,  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  native  enemies.     Nay,  he  saw  that 
they  meant  to  push  their  claims  still  far- 
ther, and  ask  that  the  pay  of  their  own 
militia  and  the  expense  of  their  own  forces 
in  the  field  should  be  defrayed,  not  from 
the  colonial,  but  from  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury.    He  did  not  deny  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  colony  it  was  necessary 
to  assist  the  British  settlers.    He  was  per- 
suaded that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  satisfactory  close  un- 
aided ;  and  he,  therefore,  did  not  object 
to  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  British  soldiers  for  that  purpose  with- 
out charge  to  the  colony.      But,  if  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  this  coun- 
try were  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
colony  against  the  natives,  they  must  also 
undertake  the  regulation  of  the  policy  by 
which  it  was  in  future  to  be  governed. 
They  must  take  care  that  the  generosity 
of  this  country  was  not  abused,  and  that 
power  was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
settlers  in  such  a  way  as  might  lead  to  its 
improper  exercise.     Could  it  for  a  moment 
be  pretended  that  it  was  just  and  reason- 
able that  the  colonists  should  on  the  one 
hand  claim  the  undisputed  right  of  manog- 
ing  their  own  affairs,  and  on  the  other 
have  the  liberty  to  call  on  the  mother 
country  to  bear  the  burden  of  any  war 
occasioned  by  their  own  mismanagement  ? 
If  by  injustice  and  oppression  they  drove 
the  natives  to  resistance,  were  they  to 
call  on  us  to  extinguish  that  resistance  in 
blood  without  allowing  us  to  exercise  our 
judgment  upon  the  measures  resorted  to  ? 
That  was  a  doctrine  which  he  was  sure 
would  receive  no  countenance  from  any  of 
their  Lordships.    He  believed  that  if  the 


colonists  were  told  that  they  must  defend 
themselves  as  well  as  manaa:e  their  own 
affairs,  that  would  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  keep  them  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  their  semi-barbarous  neighbours.    Ho 
was  not  ignorant  that  the  colonists  had 
much  to  bear.     No  doubt  they  were  ex- 
posed to  many  wrongs  and  grievances,  but 
those  wrongs  and  grievances  ought  to  bo 
borne,  not  only  with  justice,  but  with  for- 
bearance.     If  the  impartial  authority  of 
the  Crown  was  to  intervene  for  the  govern- 
ment of  both  parties,  that  justice  and  for- 
bearance could  be  enforced,  for  the  Crown 
would  not  be  influenced  by  those  passions 
and  feelings  that  naturally  arose  in  the 
contact  between  civilized  and  half-civilized 
races ;  but  if  the  government  of  both  par- 
ties were  left  to  the  colonists  themselves, 
with  an  unlimited  power  to  draw  upon  the 
Treasury  of  this  country,  there  would  bo 
taken  away  the  only  effective  check  for 
that  selfishness  which   he  feared  human 
nature  was  never  exempted   from.      He, 
therefore,  felt  himself  bound  to  object  to 
the  measure  before  the  House,  as  one  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  and  he  thought  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  afforded  a  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  to  their  Lordships  his 
conviction  that  they  could  not  safely  leave 
matters  as  they  were.     He  implored  the 
Government  not  to  think  they  could  go  on 
from  year  to  year  with  things  as  they  were, 
but  to  set  themselves  earnestly  to  the  adop- 
tion of  some  wise  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sure that  would  meet  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     If  they  did  not,  they  might  bo 
assured  that  before  this  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  thousands   of  British   soldiers 
would  be  sacrificed  and  millions  of  money 
would  be  spent,  while  in  the  end,  in  all 
probability,  they  would  only  be  able  to  re- 
store peace  by  reducing  New  Zealand  to  a 
desert,  by  exterminating  the  natives,  after 
a  struggle  which  would  reduce  the  colo- 
nists to  beggary,  and  drive  them  to  seek 
homes  in  more  peaceful  and  prosperous 
colonies. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  said,  he  wos  satis- 
fied with  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  Government,  and  with  the  despatches 
they  had  sent  to  New  Zealand  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  He  did  not 
complain  of  the  Bill  now  before  their 
Lordships  ;  but  he  must  express  the  hope 
that  the  power  given  by  it  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  Zealand  would  bo  exer- 
cised more  carefully  than  it  had  been.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
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Qrej)  in  the  opinion  that  the  constitution 
of  New  Zealand  was  erroneous  in  prin- 
ciple. He  should  express  his  sympathy 
with  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  on  one 
point,  and  that  was  the  spirit  of  hostility 
with  which  had  been  opposed  by  the  leading 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  he  regarded 
as  a  rery  unfortunate  circumstance.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  mistake  existing  as  to 
the  object  for  which  the  colonization  of 
New  Zealand  was  undertaken.  That  colo- 
nization was  the  work  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  backed  by  the  Government,  and 
had  no  other  motive  than  the  ordinary  one. 
The  work  of  colonization  by  a  country  like 
that  of  England,  and  that  of  evangeliza- 
tion were  not  naturally  promotive  of  each 
other.  Indeed,  they  were  to  a  certain 
extent  mutually  obstructive ;  so  that  the 
best  field  for  the  one  was  not  necessarily 
the  best  for  the  other.  The  best  field  for  co- 
lonization was  where  there  were  few  or 
native  inhabitants  —  as  Upper  Canada, 
South  Australia,  and  Fort  Natal,  while 
the  reverse  was  true  to  evanglization.  We 
had  certainly  not  done  enough  for  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand.  What  savage 
nations  required  was  a  great  deal  of  Go- 
vernment ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  in 
New  Zealand  we  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
destroyed  the  Government  that  had  for- 
merly existed,  and  substituted  very  little, 
indeed,  in  its  stead.  lie  found  among  the 
papers  a  complaint  from  a  native  that 
when  they  adhered  to  their  own  customs 
they  had  *'  light,"  but  that  under  the  new 
order  of  things  they  were  in  "  darkness." 
This  was  followed  by  an  observation  tliat 
we  Europeans  had  efiected  this  change, 
and  that  it  was  for  us  to  lay  down  laws  to 
meet  the  case.  The  colonization  of  New 
Zealand  might  be  dated  from  the  time 
when  the  Marquess  of  Normanby  was  Co- 
lonial Secretary.  In  a  despatch  dated 
August,  1839,  the  noble  Marquess  as- 
sumed that  cannibalism,  human  sacrifices, 
and  warfare  among  the  natives  were  among 
the  things  which  should  be  put  down  by 
force  in  New  Zealand.  Whether  canni- 
balism and  human  sacrifices  had  ever  been 
put  down  by  force  was  a  matter  into  which 
he  should  not  now  enter,  but  he  found  that 
the  first  Governor  held  that  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  put  down  warfare  among  the 
natives  by  that  means.  There  were  poges 
in  the  blue  books  to  show  that  the  Go- 
vernor held  as  axiomatic  that  it  was  foreign 
to  hi9  business  to  interfere  in  the  case  of 
such  an  occurrence.  The  restless  state  of 
the  natives  had  been  known  to  the  colonists 
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for  many  years.  It  was  now  some  years 
since  a  feeling  had  sprung  up  among  them 
for  a  king.  In  former  times  they  had  no 
king,  but  were  governed  by  chiefs.  When 
the  authority  of  those  chiefs  was  destroyed, 
as  had  been  the  case,  the  natives  cast 
about  for  some  authority  to  rule  them,  and 
it  seemed  to  them  that  the  only  substitute 
was  to  set  up  a  king.  With  this  view  a 
feeble  and  imbecile  old  man  named  Pota- 
tau  was  elected  king.  He  was  now  dead, 
but  a  successor  had  been  elected  king. 
This  must  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the 
desire  of  the  Maories  for  a  native  Govern- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  particular  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  present  war,  he 
(Lord  Lyttelton)  must  confess,  having  read 
all  the  papers  on  their  Lordships'  table 
and  many  others  which  had  reached  him 
from  New  Zealand,  that  he  quite  agreed 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grey),  that  the  question  of  the  tribal  right 
was  one  which  was  open  to  very  con- 
siderable doubt.  He  must  also  say  since 
the  Bishop  had  expressed  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  tribal  right,  and  particularly 
of  the  exercise  of  that  right  on  the  part 
of  Wirimu  Kingi,  that  a  perusal  of  those 
papers  had  very  much  shaken  his  (Lord 
Lyttelton 's)  opinion  on  this  point,  and  he 
should  recommend  ,no  one  to  form  a  de- 
finite opinion  on  the  matter  without  having 
rend  the  last  despatches  on  the  subject, 
especially  that  one  from  the  Governor, 
dated  in  December  4, 1860,  which  occupied 
a  space  of  some  thirty  pages  in  the  volume 
before  them.  He  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernor had  produced  weighty  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  reason  to  doubt 
whether  any  ancient  signorial  rights  had 
existed  at  all  among  the  native  chiefs, 
and  in  favour  of  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  the  course  he  had  pursued. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  that 
his  noblq  Friend  the  noble  Earl,  in  in- 
troducing this  interesting  discussion  on  a 
very  important  question  upon  the  some- 
what slender  basis  of  a  Bill  which  he  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  had  asked  their  Lord- 
ships to  read  a  second  time,  expressed  the 
regret  which  he  felt  that  this  was  the  only 
Bill  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
prepared  to  lay  on  the  table  with  respect 
to  the  colony  of  New  Zealand.  Until  the 
close  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech  he  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  felt  surprised  at  this 
expression  of  regret,  not  only  because  ho 
knew  the  noble  Earl  disapproved  of  the 
measure  which  he  (tho  Duke  of  Newcastle) 
introduced  last  year,  but  also  because  he 
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could  not  gather  what  remedial  measure 
tho  noble  Earl  wished  should  be  adopted. 
Ho  (tho  Duke  of  Newcastle)  would  not  saj 
anything  with  regard  to  the  recommenda- 
tions he  had  received  from  time  to  time  as 
to  the  measures  he  might  have  introduced; 
but  his  noble  Friend  had  certainly  ntisun* 
dcrstood  or  had  misquoted  tho  obscryations 
which  he  made  in  introducing  the  measure 
of  last  year.  He  certainly  did  not  advo- 
cate that  Bill  on  the  ground  that  he  disap- 
proved of  tho  constitution  or  Government 
of  New  Zealand,  or  of  the  course  that  had 
been  token  with  respect  to  tho  manage- 
ment of  native  affairs,  lie  understood  his 
noble  Friend  to  say  that  that  was  the  sole 
ground  upon  which  that  Bill  was  supported. 
What  he  (tho  Duke  of  Newcastle)  did  say 
was  this  —  that  the  Constitution  Act  of 
1852  having  imposed  upon  tho  Governor 
certain  duties  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  native  affairs,  and  it  being  found 
not  only  difficult,  but  almost  impossible  to 
carry  those  functions  into  effect,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  do  so  he  introduced  that 
JJill  giving  him  the  assistance  of  a  native 
Council,  llis  noblo  Friend  said  he  rejoiced 
tiint  that  Bill  failed,  because  he  thought 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  native 
Council  would  have  caused  more  confusion 
than  already  existed  there.  That,  how- 
over,  was  not  tho  opinion  of  tho  colonists. 
They  objected  to  tho  Imperial  Parliament 
legislating  upon  the  subject,  and  he  had 
expressly  admitted  that  it  was  a  purely 
exceptional  case ;  but,  so  far  were  the  co- 
lonists from  thinking  that  a  native  Council 
would  bo  productive  of  evil,  that  they  had 
themselves  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  local 
Legislature  constituting  such  a  Council, 
thus  adopting  the  principle,  although  vary- 
ing tho  details,  of  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
His  noble  Friend  had  not  dwelt  at  any 
length  upon  the  origin  of  tho  war,  and 
was  right  in  abstaining  from  so  doing, 
considering  that  they  were  now  discuss- 
ing the  question  a  year  after  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  war  ;*  but,  as  the  noblo 
Earl  had  entered  upon  that  question  so 
far  as  to  express  his  opinion,  founded  on 
tho  opinion  of  certain  authorities  in  the 
colony,  that  the  Governor  was  wrong,  and 
that  Wirimu  Kingi's  claim  was  a  substan- 
tial one,  ho  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  concur  in  that 
opinion.  He  bdioved  the  Governor  to  bo 
right,  and  in  this  respect  he  must  say  his 
mind  hnd  taken  the  same  course  as  that  of 
tho  noble  Baron  (Lord  Lyttelton).  Imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  America  ho 


wrote  a  despatch,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  doubts  of  the  justice  of  the  course 
that  had  been  pursued;  but  the  despatches 
since  received,  and  particularly  the  ono 
referred  to  by  tho  noblo  Baron,  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  Governor  was  right, 
and  that  the  balance  of  opinions  inclined 
in  his  favour.  He  did  not  dispute  tho  au- 
thority of  Sir  William  Martin;  but  against 
that  he  believed  he  might  set  the  opinion 
of  the  present  Chief  Justice  Arney,  and  of 
many  others  who  had  studied  the  question 
thoroughly.  He  could  not  understand  upon 
what  principle  the  claim  of  Wirimu  Kingi 
was  based.  It  had  been  said  that  it  was 
not  right  the  Governor  should  raiso  this 
question  on  an  insignificant  piece  of  land. 
No  doubt  in  quantity  it  was  an  insignificant 
piece  of  land  ;  but  the  principle  involved 
was  not  insignificant.  Ho  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  other  claims  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter would  be  brought,  and  it  might  fairly 
be  put  to  their  Lordships  whether  the  Go- 
vernor would  have  performed  his  duty  to 
tho  Government  ho  represented,  or  to  tho 
colony,  if  he  had  withdrawn  his  claim  be- 
cause a  powerful  chief  resisted,  and  whe- 
ther he  must  not  then  havo  closed  all  pur- 
chases of  land  had  he  submitted  to  tho 
dictation  of  Kingi  whose  claim  was  totally 
unsubstantiated.  So  far  from  the  Gover- 
nor acting  hastily,  nine  months  were  spent 
in  the  adjudication  of  the  case.  Every 
claim  was  maturely  considered.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  hostile  claims  ought  to 
have  been  referred  to  a  tribunal.  This 
was  very  plausible  at  first  sight ;  but  what 
tribunal  ?  Was  there  any  tribunal  in  New 
Zealand  to  which  such  affairs  could  be  re- 
ferred ?  The  Governor  and  settlers  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  had  such 
a  tribunal ;  but  tho  opponents  of  such  a 
tribunal  had  always  been  the  natives.  No 
Governor  was  ever  in  circumstances  to  con- 
stitute such  a  tribunal  without  raising  the 
apprehensions  or  opposition  of  the  Maories. 
The  Treaty  of  Waitangi  did  not  refer  to 
such  a  tribunal,  but  it  said  that  transactions 
for  the  purchase  of  land  should  be  carried 
on  between  the  native  proprietors  of  tho 
land  and  the  Governor,  and  that  was  tho 
course  which  was  taken  in  this  case.  And 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  adjudication 
of  the  Governor  was  more  favourablo  to 
the  natives  than  such  a  tribunal  could  be. 
proceeding  as  such  a  tribunal  always  must 
on  legal  principles  rigidly  applied  between 
seller  and  purchaser;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  been  the  constant  and  most  ju- 
dicious procedure  of  the  Governmeut  agents 
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established  bj  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  to 
jield  every  doubtful  point  in  favour  of  the 
natives ;  and  no  doubt  they  consulted  the 
interests  of  the  colony  by  doing  so.  This 
question  of  a  tribunal  had  been  strongly 
urged,  among  others  by  the  Bishop  of  Neir 
Zealand,  in  the  document  which  he  called 
his  "solemn  protest;"  and  here  he  must 
say  ho  was  greatly  obliged  to  the  noble 
Baron  who  had  just  sat  down  for  tho 
course  he  had  taken,  and  the  language  he 
held  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  missionaries.  If  the  words 
used  had  fallen  from  himself  as  colonial 
Minister  no  doubt  they  would  have  had  but 
little  effect ;  but  coming  from  the  noble 
Bnron,  occupying  as  he  did  an  independent 
position,  but  one  of  warmest  friendship 
to  the  Church  in  Now  Zealand,  it  could  not 
fail  to  have  an  important  influence.  Ue 
trusted  that  excellent  man  the  Bishop  of 
Now  Zealand  and  the  Missionaries  of  tho 
Church  of  England  would  take  in  good  part 
the  lesson  which  had  been  read  to  them, 
and  that  they  would  in  future  abstain  from 
that  intererfence  with  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, on  this  occasion  had  been  most  un- 
fortunate and  mischievous.  The  protest, 
no  doubt,  was  a  most  able  document;  bnt 
he  must  take  tho  liberty  of  saying  that  if 
that  protest  had  been  on  a  political  subject, 
or  a  question  between  the  governor  and 
tho  governed  in  any  country  nearer  homo, 
and  had  emanated  from  any  bishop  in  a 
country  of  Europe,  there  would  have  been 
an  universal  cry  against  the  impropriety  of 
bishops  and  priests  interfering  in  such 
matters,  and  above  all  of  adopting  such  a 
tone  as  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  had 
assumed.  He  made  these  allusions  with 
very  great  pain  to  one  holding  the  high 
position  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and 
whom  he  so  sincerely  respected,  both  for 
his  admirable  character  and  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  hod  certainly  allow- 
ed himself,  both  on  this  and  on  former 
occasions  to  be  diverted  from  his  high  call- 
ing into  the  partial  advocacy  of  native  rights 
which  had  led  to  consequences  of  a  very 
serious  kind.  If  he  said  so  much  with  re- 
spect to  that  great  man — for  so  he  must  call 
tlie  Bishop  of  New  Zealand — lie  said  so  still 
more  emphatically  with  reference  to  smaller 
men  in  the  Church,  who,  without  the  talent 
and  ability,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  judg- 
ment he  possessed,  had  certainly  played  a 
very  mischievous  part  in  these  transactions. 
Ho  would  not  say  another  word  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  with  regard  to  the  Bishop. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle 


His  noble  Friend,  as  he  had  observed, 
had  not  entered  at  any  great  length  into  the 
origin  of  the  war,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
that  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  should  do 
80.  It  would  have  been  just  as  wise  during 
the  period  of  the  great  mutiny  in  India  to 
have  been  discussing  constantly  in  the  press 
and  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature  the  ques- 
tions of  the  greased  cartridges  and  other 
matters  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  ori«> 
gin,  but  in  reality  were,  no  doubt,  only  tho 
pretext  of  the  rebellion.  So  he  maintained 
that  the  question  of  the  land  was  a  mcro 
pretext.  He  beliered,  however,  that  it  had 
been  providential  both  for  the  Maories  and 
the  settlers  that  the  event  had  been  has- 
tened. However  much  anything  was  to  be 
deprecated  that  led  to  war  and  bloodshed, 
if  this  occasion  had  been  obviated,  eren- 
tually  we  should  have  had  a  war  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  when  we  were,  perhaps,  less 
prepared  for  it,  and  when  the  preparations 
of  the  natives  were  more  complete.  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  in  his  opinion,  that  tho 
struggle  was  one  for  nationality.  There 
was  a  feeling  among  the  Maories  that  their 
nationality  was  becoming  gradually  extin- 
guished, and  they  were,  therefore,  anxious 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  English 
over  the  country  of  which  they  felt  they 
had  themselves  been  the  paramount  pes* 
sessors.  In  this  feeling  alone  tho  Land 
League  originated,  of  which  Wirimu  Kingi 
was  the  chief.  He  had  heard  it  stated  in 
favour  of  this  chief  that,  although  he  was 
at  the  head  of  tho  Land  League,  his  object 
was  totally  different  from  another  move- 
ment— namely,  the  Maori  King  movement 
— because  he  did  not  join  that  chief  who 
had  been  already  referred  to  bearing  the 
the  humble  name  of  Potatao.  Now,  ho 
attached  no  value  to  this  fact  at  all. 
William  King  did  not  join  that  movement 
because  it  was- not  his  interest  to  do  so. 
Of  course,  William  King  would  not  join  in 
a  movement  which  was  in  fact  a  rival  move- 
ment to  his  own.  The  Maori  King  was 
his  rival ;  Kingi  wanted  to  be  a  great  para- 
mount chief  himself;  but  when  he  was 
obliged  to  enter  into  hostile  operations 
against  the  British  Government  his  scruples 
vanished,  and  he  not  only  joined  tho  Maori 
King  but  made  the  Land  League  subser- 
vient to  his  purposes.  The  King  move- 
ment had  been  going  on  for  tho  last  seven 
years  ;  but  for  some  time  it  made  little  pro- 
gress, and  there  was  no  doubt  the  Gorem- 
ment  policy  of  leaving  it  alone  to  die  out  of 
itself  would  have  been  successful  if  none 
had  been  coneemed  bnt  the  natives.    The 
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natives,  however,  in  their  hostUitj  to  the 
English  Government,  had  not  only  been 
UBCHi  but  instigated  by  disaffected  Euro- 
peans. There  was  no  doubt  upon  this 
point.  An  agitation  had  long  been  carried 
on  ;  emissaries  had  been  sent  abroad  ;  in 
one  part  of  the  country  subscriptions  had 
been  raised  for  setting  up  a  printing-press 
with  the  view  of  disseminating  among  the 
natives  everything  which  could  excite  them 
against  the  British  Government  ;  a  flag 
had  been  designed  and  hoisted  at  the  resi- 
dence of  this  so-called  Maori  King — nay, 
more,  an  attempt  was  made  to  levy  cus- 
toms ;  all  with  the  view  of  persuading  the 
natives  that  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand 
had  conceived  a  secret  plon  to  esterminate 
them  by  degrees,  and  seize  their  wholo 
lands  for  the  common  use  of  the  British 
settlers.  He  did  not  say  this  without  rea- 
son ;  and,  if  proof  were  wanted,  he  could 
point  to  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  native 
friendly  tribes,  who  had  shown  every  dis- 
position to  continue  so  in  spite  of  the  eiist- 
enco  of  what  was  going  on  around  them. 
The  question,  in  fact,  had  become  one  of 
sovereignty — a  question  between  a  Maori 
King  on  one  side  and  the  British  Queen  on 
the  other.  The  natives  were  determined, 
if  they  could,  to  drive  the  British  into  the 
sea,  and  to  establish  an  independent  sove- 
reignty under  a  Maori  King.  The  Go- 
vernor, in  his  last  despatch,  stated  ex- 
pressly that  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
accept  any  terms  of  peace  except  such  as 
should  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land. It  was,  of  course,  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  no  intention  existed  to  extin- 
guish the  Maori  race.  Ue  concurred  with 
the  noblo  Earl  that  the  extinction  of  the 
native  race  would  be  most  disgraceful  to 
the  character  of  this  country.  If  there  was 
one  set  of  aborigines  more  than  another 
which  tho  English  people  respected  and 
admired  it  was  the  Maori  tribes.  The 
Maories  had  shown  many  great  qualities. 
They  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bravo  as 
Englishmen;  and  even  in  the  present  foolish 
and  disastrous  war  they  had  performed  in- 
dividual acts  of  courage  which  did  them  the 
highest  honour.  Ho  was  sure,  therefore, 
their  Lordships  would  agree  with  him  when 
ho  said  that  every  life  which  could  be 
spared  would  be  a  gain,  and  that  the  sooner 
wo  could  bring  the  rebellion  to  a  close  the 
better  it  would  be  for  all  concerned.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  causes  of  the 
war  were  of  older  date  than  the  disputed 
purchase  of  land.  He  could  not  admit, 
bowerery  that  ^e  chief  blame  lay,  not 


with  tho  representative  instititutions  which 
had  been  introduced  into  New  Zealand,  but 
with  what  had  been  called  responsible  go- 
vernment. Party  government  might  have 
aggravated  to  a  certain  extent  the  evils 
caused  by  representative  institutions  ;  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  blue  book  ho 
thought  the  noble  Earl  would  find  no  more 
than  the  two  passages  he  had  quoted  to 
indicate  that  responsible  government  had 
really  alarmed  the  natives.  [Earl  Gbet  : 
Twenty  others.]  Well,  he  was  quite  un- 
able to  find  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  change 
in  the  constitution  which  took  place  in 
1852  had  deprived  tho  Governor  of  powers 
which  he  then  possessed,  and  had  indirectly 
deprived  him  of  what  was  of  still  more 
importance — namely,  the  funds  which  were 
formerly  at  his  disposal.  Up  to  1852  tho 
Imperial  Parliament  voted  a  considerable 
sum  annually  for  native  purposes,  and  no 
equivalent  substitute  had  been  supplied 
under  the  system  of  government  establish- 
ed in  that  year.  Ho  could  not  agree  with 
the  noble  Earl  in  what  he  had  said  in  con- 
demnation of  tho  General  Assembly  of 
New  Zealand.  The  debates  of  that  As* 
sembly  had  been  conducted  with  singular 
forbearance  towards  the  natives,  and  with 
every  disposition  to  promote  their  interests, 
as  well  as  with  very  remarkable  ability 
and  moderation^  The  tone  of  the  press 
was  a  different  thing  ;  but  it  was  not  right 
to  quoto  the  opinions  of  the  press  as  con- 
clusive ;  at  all  events,  the  press  might 
be  quoted  on  both  sides — for  as  well  as 
against  the  natives.  Ho  agreed  with  much 
that  the  noble  Earl  stated  with  respect  to 
the  provincial  Legislatures  and  to  the  elec- 
tive character  of  the  superintendents.  It 
was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  superin- 
tendents were  not  only  independent  of  tho 
supreme  Government,  but  that  the  persons 
elected  were  frequently  antagonistic  to  it. 
The  system  was  a  bad  imitation  of  that 
prevailing  in  the  United  States,  without 
any  of  the  reasons  which  might  be  found  in 
support  of  it  in  that  great  republic.  lie 
could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  pro- 
vincial Legislatures  had  been  confined  more 
to  municipal  duties,  and  if  their  presidents 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Governor-in- 
Chief,  that  would  have  been  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  system  adopted  in 
1852.  Although  the  revenue  of  New  Zea- 
land was  considerable,  nevertheless,  it  was 
of  little  general  application,  inasmuch  as 
any  surplus  was  divided  amongst  the  pro- 
vincial Governments,  which  generally  con- 
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trivod  to  absorb  it  altogether.  Another 
cniieo  of  much  of  the  mischief  which  hod 
occurred  was  to  be  found  in  a  merely  nomi- 
nal and  fictitious  extension  of  English  laws 
to  the  natives.  We  had  protended  to  ex- 
tend English  laws  to  the  natives,  but  in 
reality  we  had  done  no  such  thing,  and 
under  the  present  system  the  natives  were 
neither  separated  from  nor  were  they  in- 
corporated with  English  settlers.  Scarcely 
any  Maori  was  an  elector.  By  the  de- 
cisious  of  the  Courts  in  New  Zealand  no 
title  to  land  was  recognized  except  such 
as  was  admitted  by  English  law.  If, 
therefore,  a  native  wished  to  have  a  vote 
he  must  become  a  freeholder  ;  but  few 
natives  could  have  any  interest  in  acquiring 
a  freehold.  Nothing,  he  thought,  could  be 
more  likely  to  conduce  to  the  benefit  of 
that  colony,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  state 
of  things  which  had  led  to  the  present  war 
than  the  adoption  of  that  system  which 
Sir  George  Grey  had  so  usefully  intro- 
duced at  the  Capo  in  the  instance  of  British 
Caffraria  —  a  system  which  he  had  pre- 
viously carried  to  a  certain  extent  in  New 
Zealand  itself,  and  which  consisted  in  the 
acquisition  of  tho  friendship  of  the  native 
chiefs  by  conferring  upon  them  appoint- 
ments in  connection  with  the  English  Go- 
yernmcnt,  at  the  same  time  that  they  main- 
tained their  own  position  with  the  natives, 
and  by  establishing  among  them  paid  ma- 
gistrates and  a  police.  If,  in  addition,  those 
schools  to  which  his  noble  Friend  near  him 
had  alluded  were  established,  and  the  En- 
glish langungo  were  taught  in  them,  still 
greater  advantages  would  in  all  probability 
result.  The  missionaries  who  went  to  the 
colony  generally  endeavoured  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  tho  Maori  language  in 
order  to  communicate  with  the  natives  in 
their  own  tongue  ;  forgetting  the  advan- 
tage to  be  acquired  by  the  natives  be- 
coming acquainted  with  our  language. 
He  should  next,  notwithstanding  that  the 
House  was  becoming  rapidly  reduced  to 
that  number  which  usually  sat  out  the  dis- 
cussion of  colonial  subjects,  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of 
the  colonial  Government  to  bear  a  due  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  connected  with  its 
military  administration.  It  had  been  ob- 
Bcrvod  in  tho  course  of  the  discussion  that 
not  only  did  the  colonists  expect  that  the 
British  Government  should  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  troops 
which  were  sent  out  there,  but  that  they 
had  attempted  to  force  upon  us  the  pay- 
ment of  a  purely  colonial  expenditure  for 
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the  purposes  of  their  own  militia  and  volun* 
teers.  Now,  he,  for  one,  was  entirely 
opposed  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  colonial  Government  to  throw  on  tho 
Parliament  of  this  country  expenses  which 
they  themselves  ought  to  bear  ;  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  of  opinion  that  it  was  de> 
sirable  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain 
should  bo  just  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 
There  was,  in  connection  with  the  point  to 
which  he  was  adverting,  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  privileges  of  some  co- 
lonial Governments  and  others,  but  ho  cer- 
tainly could  not  help  admitting  that  the 
demand  which  had  been  put  forward  on 
the  occasion  which  had  been  referred  to  by 
his  noble  Friend  was  both  improper  and 
untenable.  He  was  happy,  however,  to  bo 
able  to  state — and  he  had  heard  of  tho 
circumstance  with  great  satisfaction — that 
an  agent  from  New  Zealand  was  en* 
gaged  in  negotiating  a  loan  of  jS  150,000 
on  behalf  of  the  colony  for  tho  express 
purpose  of  defraying  expenditure  conse- 
quent on  the  war.  He  might  add  that 
he  hoped  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  fact 
that 'there  was  upon  the  part  of  the  Co- 
lonial Government  an  intention  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  with  the  view  of  carrying 
out  those  improvements  which  he  bclicv- 
cd  to  be  necessary  to  the  better  admi- 
nistration of  native  affairs  when  the  pre- 
sent war  was  concluded.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  existed  in  dealing  with  a 
colony  at  so  great  a  distance  from  ns  as 
New  Zealand  was  that  the  Government  at 
home  was  obliged  to  fix  npon  a  particular 
course  in  entire  iguorance  of  the  state  of 
things  which  might  exist  in  tho  colony 
when  their  instructions  had  arrived  ot  their 
destiuation.  Two  months  had  elapsed,  for 
example,  since  the  date  of  the  despatches 
from  New  Zealand  which  had  just  been  re- 
ceived, and  it  was  quite  possible  that  orders 
sent  out  from  the  Colonial  Department 
might  be  found  to  be  calculated  to  be  dis- 
advantageous, if  acted  upon  in  the  position 
of  affairs  which  might,  between  the  pro- 
sent  moment  and  the  period  at  which  they 
would  reach  the  colony,  arise.  As  to 
which  was  the  most  probable*  peace  or  a 
continuance  of  tho  war  in  New  Zealand, 
he  could  make  no  posiiivo  statement. 
There  were  many  symptoms  which  would 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natives 
were  desirous  to  sue  for  peace,  and  he 
trusted  that  before  long  their  better  in- 
stincts might  prevail  upon  them  to  surren- 
der those  points  with  respect  to  the  aban- 
donment of  tho  Sovereignty  of  the  Queen 
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for  whicli  they  were  contending.  Subh 
being  the  prospects  on  the  side  of  pence, 
there  were,  he  must  admit,  on  the  other 
hand,  serious  appearances  of  a  further 
extension  of  the  war  ;  and  if  those  ap- 
pearances should  be  realized  the  contest 
would,  no  doubt,  in  many  respects,  be  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  character.  Under 
nil  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was 
impossible  to  take  at  homo  steps  of  a  very 
definite  nature  ;  but  the  Government,  no- 
Tcrtheless,  felt  that  there  was  one  course 
which  ought  to  bo  adopted — namely,  to 
provide  that  the  person  to  whom  should  be 
committed  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  New  Zealand  should  be  a  person  likely 
to  continue  there  a  sufficient  time  to  carry 
out  any  line  of  policy  which  it  might  be 
deemed  expedient  to  pursue.  The  present 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  Colonel  Gore 
Browne,  would,  in  two  or  three  months, 
have  completed  his  period  of  office,  inas- 
much as  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
he  would  have  been  there  six  years.  It 
would,  of  course,  bo  his  duty  if  ho  were 
then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  recall 
Colonel  Browne,  and  to  appoint  a  succes- 
8or.  He  had,  ho  might  add,  felt  that  it 
would  not,  under  existing  circumstances, 
be  desirable  to  wait  for  tho  expiration  of 
the  time  which  he  had  just  mentioned  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  in  the  matter  ; 
for  if  the  war  should,  bv  the  end  of  two 
or  three  months,  have  terminated,  the  new 
policy  to  be  adopted  should  be  entered 
upon  immediately  afterwards,  lie  had, 
consequently,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  re- 
commend to  Iler  Majesty  to  appoint  a  suc- 
eossor  to  Colonel  Gore  Browne  ;  and,  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  Queen,  acting 
upon  that  recommendation,  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  appoint  Sir  George  Groy 
08  Governor  of  New  Zealand — a  choice 
than  which  he  quite  concurred  with  tho 
noble  Earl  near  him  in  thinking  no  better 
could  be  made.  He  had,  of  course,  felt 
that  in  asking  Sir  George  Grey  to  return 
to  the  Government  of  a  colony  the  affairs 
of  which  he  had  before  administered,  and 
that  from  an  appointment  which  was  look- 
ed upon  as  somewhat  superior,  he  was 
Diakiog  a  tax  on  his  patriotism,  and  call- 
ing upon  him  to  perform  a  public  duty 
at  a  personal  sacrifice.  He  had,  how- 
ever, so  much  confidence  in  Sir  George 
Qrey's  public  spirit  that  he  felt  no  doubt 
that  when  he  received  the  intimation 
which  he  had  sent  out  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  mail  of  last  month — it  being 
probable  that  by  the  next  mail — namely. 


that  which  left  England  yesterday,  ho  would 
receive  official  instructions  to  proceed  to 
New  Zealand — he  would  not  lose  a  moment 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations  and 
would  set  sail  for  his  destination  by  tho 
first  opportunity.  He  had  sent  intimation 
to  Colonel  Gore  Browne  of  the  step  which 
he  had  taken  by  the  mail  which  had  left 
for  Australia  yesterday ;  nor  should  ho 
wish  to  close  his  remarks  upon  this  parti- 
cular point  without  marking  his  recognition 
in  express  terms  of  Colonel  Browne's  ser- 
vices. In  recommending  Her  Majesty  to 
send  out  Sir  George  Grey  to  New  Zealand 
not  the  smallest  reflection  on  Colonel  Gore 
Browne's  conduct  was  implied,  and  no- 
body, he  thought,  could  read  the  despatches 
of  that  gallant  officer  during  the  period  in 
which  he  held  the  position  of  Governor  of 
the  colony  without  feeling  that  they  were 
written  by  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  were 
distinguished  by  consideration  for  all  the 
interests  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  while 
they  clearly  proved  that  no  man  had  ever 
steered  a  clearer  course  than  their  author 
between  the  interests  of  the  settlers  on  the 
one  hand  and  those  of  the  native  popula- 
tion on  the  other.  The  only  charge,  in- 
deed, he  had  heard  made  against  him  was, 
that  he  was  too  favourable  to  the  latter ; 
but  he  must,  for  his  own  part,  say  that  he 
did  not  think  that  Colonel  Browne  had 
erred  in  that  direction.  He  did  not  think 
that  Governor  Browue,  though  placed  in 
circumstances  of  almost  unparalleled  diffi- 
culty, had  acted  wrongly  in  regard  to  the 
immediate  pretext — for  so  he  must  call  it 
— for  this  war,  while  he  had  shown  a  temper 
and  discretion  in  all  his  transactions  which 
did  him  tho  highest  honour.  Being  a 
military  man,  and  placed  in  a  position 
which  might  tempt  him  to  interfere  more 
than  a  Governor  should  in  military  affairs. 
Governor  Browne  had,  nevertheless,  steer- 
ed a  clear  and  proper  course,  and  the  na- 
tive population  as  well  os  the  settlers  in 
New  Zealand  would,  no  doubt,  feel,  when 
the  war  was  closed,  that,  however  distin- 
guished had  been  the  conduct  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  they  also  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  tho  Governor  whose  period  of  office  was 
now  about  to  expire.  He  should  bo  most 
unwilling  to  allow  the  slightest  doubt  to 
arise  in  tho  mind  of  any  one  in  New  Zea- 
land as  to  tho  feeling  in  respect  to  Go- 
Tcrnor  Browne  which  had  induced  this  step 
to  be  token,  and  he  should  have  greatly 
regretted  if  he  hod  not  had  this  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  these  circumstances, 
and  of  bearing  this  testimony.    He  might. 
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further,  Btato  that  he  had  reoommended 
Colonel  Gore  Browne  to  Her  Majesty  for 
another  gofernorship.  therehy  showing  that 
his  conduct  was  not  disapproved.  He  would 
conclude  by  expressing  his  hope  that  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Qeorge  Grey  would 
tend  to  bring  about  the  entire  suppression 
of  these  unhappy  disturbances. 

Earl  GREY  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  statement  made  by  the  noble  Duke. 
He  wished  to  be  understood  as  not  meaning 
any  censure  on  Governor  Browne.  Great 
mistakes  had,  doubtless,  been  made;  but 
Governor  Browne  was  not  responsible  for 
them,  for  he  was  in  a  false  position,  being 
deprived  of  the  power  to  carry  out  his  own 
policy.  He  thought  the  remembrance  of 
the  past  services  of  Sir  George  Grey  would 
render  his  appointment  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  the  people  whom  he  was  going  to 
govern.  At  the  same  time  he  implored 
the  Government  not  to  place  Sir  George 
Grey  in  a  false  position.  When  he  went 
to  the  colony  he  ought  to  go  armed  with 
those  powers  without  which  it  would  bo  im- 
possible for  him  to  bring  his  task  to  a  suc- 
cessful close.  Let  Sir  George  Grey  find, 
on  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  a  British 
Act  of  Parliament  suspending  the  existing 
constitution  of  that  colony,  and  concen- 
trating, as  was  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
time  of  rebellion,  all  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  tho  Governor. 

TiiB  DuKB  OP  NEWCASTLE  said,  he 
could  not  comply  with  this  last  suggestion 
of  the  noble  Earl.  He  believed  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise  and  most  unjust  to 
suspend  the  constitution  on  the  ground  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  native  races.  To 
adopt  that  course  would  be  to  punish  the 
innocent  for  tho  sins  of  the  guilty,  and 
would  create  dissatisfaction  among  both 
races.  He  should  think  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  constitution  would  bo  under  any 
circumstances,  and  certainly  under  the  pre- 
sent, one  of  the  most  impolitic  acts  which 
a  British  Minister  could  commit. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Bill  read  2'^  accord* 

ingly  ;  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 

tho  Wholo  House  on  Thursday  next. 

Houso  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Eight  o'cloek,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 

HOUSE     OF    COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1861. 
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DUBLIN  CORPORATION  WATER  BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read. 

Motion  made,  and  Questiou  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  bo  now  taken 
into  Consideration." 

Sib  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  he  rose 
to  move  as  an  Amendment  that  the  Bill  be 
recommitted,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a 

Setition  from  ratepayers  of  the  oity  of 
lublin,  complaining  of  new  matter  that 
had  arisen  before  tho  Committee  during 
the  progress  of  the  Bill.  Certain  new 
clauses  had  been  inserted  in  tho  Bill,  after 
the  opposition  had  been  withdrawn,  when 
the  preamble  had  been  proved.  Injustice 
had  thus  been  done  to  tho  interests  of  the 
ratepayers.  His  object  was  not  to  defeat 
but  amend  the  Bill. 


Amendment  proposed, 

'*  To  leave  out  from  tho  word  *  Bill'  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  *  bo 
re-committed,  for  tho  purpose  of  hearing  the  Peti- 
tion of  Ratepayers  and  others  of  Dublin,  deposit- 
ed in  the  Private  Bill  Office,  and  complaining  of 
matter  which  has  arisen  during  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  before  tho  Committee  on  the  Bill,' " — in- 
stead thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  bo  left  out  stand  part  of  tho 
Question," 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  Motion  for  a  recommittal,  the  practical 
result  of  which  would  be  to  destroy  tho 
BiU  for  tho  Session.  Ho  hoped  the  Houso 
would  not  reverse  the  decision  of  a  most 
able  and  painstaking  Committee  by  assent- 
ing to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  MASSEY  said,  the  Motion  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  application  for  a  new 
trial,  and  if  the  hon.  Baronet  could  show 
that  there  had  been  any  miscarriage  of 
justice  or  any  fraud  practised  it  would  bo 
right  for  the  House  to  agree  to  it.  But 
this  was  not  what  the  hon.  Baronet  alleged. 
According  to  him  tho  fault  lay  with  tho 
counsel  for  the  petitioners  themselves. 
His  case  was  that  the  ratepayers  were 
damnified  by  the  insertion  of  certain  clauses 
in  the  Bill  after  their  counsel  had  retired. 
But  that  was  the  fault  of  the  ooonsel  for 
the  ratepayers,  not  of  the  Committee. 
There  would  be  no  end  of  litigation  if  such 
a  course  were  to  bo  allowed.  If,  indeed, 
tho  Members  of  tho  Committee  were  to 
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express  a  wish  to  re-hear  the  ease  it  would 
be  a  diflPerent  matter ;  but  he  did  not 
understaod  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  there  was  no  wish  to 
destroy  or  delay  the  Bill,  and  the  investi* 
gation  asked  for  would  only  occupy  a  few 
hours.  The  fact  was  that  the  clauses  now 
objected  to  had  not  been  argued  or  con- 
sidered. They  were  not  in  the  original 
Bill ;  they  took  most  persons  by  surprise  ; 
and  in  some  respects  they  were  most  op- 
presslTO  and  unfair.  No  good  reason  could 
be  shown  why  Trinity  College  should  be 
exempted  and  not  the  Dublin  University. 
Then  the  Admiralty  clause  bound  them 
for  ever  to  maintain  the  same  depth  of 
water  as  existed  at  present  in  the  channel 
and  harbour  of  Wicklow,  and  this  would 
operate  as  a  great  hardship.  The  right 
hen.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Massey)  said  that 
the  ratepayers  ought  to  have  stated  their 
objections  by  counsel  before  the  Committee, 
but  the  fact  was  that  large  bodies  of  other 
ratepayers  now  petitioned  to  have  the 
matter  reheard. 

Mr.  C.  R.  M.  TALBOT  said,  that  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee,  he  thought  it 
most  unreasonable  to  refer  the  Bill  back  to 
them.  He  contradicted  the  statement  that 
the  Committee  did  not  consider  the  clauses 
complained  of.  It  was  true  that  those 
clauses  were  unopposed,  but  the  Committee 
considered  them,  and  thought  on  the  whole 
that  the  Trinity  College  clause  was  a  fair 
one,  while  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
warranted  in  altering  the  clause  which  was 
sent  down  by  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  Trinity 
College  was  exempted,  as  the  students  did 
not  want  the  water,  for  they  had  always 
had  as  much  as  they  chose  to  drink ;  but 
he  could  not  understand  how  the  river, 
which  was  first  to  be  drank  by  the  citizens, 
was  afterwards  to  cleanse  Wicklow  Har- 
bour. 

Mb.  GEORGE  said,  that  if  the  Bill  had 
been  fully  heard  before  the  Committee, 
not  only  on  the  preamble  but  on  the  clauses, 
there  would  be  no  locus  standi  for  those 
who  sought  to  have  the  Bill  reconsidered  ; 
but  that  was  not  the  case. 

Mb.  LEFROY  said,  that  the  insertion 
of  the  clauses  relating  to  the  University 
could  be.uo  reason  for  the  recommittal  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  so  well  known  that  these 
clauses  were  to  be  inserted  that  a  petition 
was  got  np  by  certain  parties  in  Dublin 
against  them,  and  the  University  took  oyer 
witnesses  to  support  them,  who,  however, 
were  never  called  upon.    The  Committee 


had  conducted  the  inquiry  in  a  perfectly 
fair  and  straightforward  manner,  and  no 
ground  whatever  had  been  shown  for  re- 
committing the  Bill. 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  that  as  a  Member 
of  the  Committee,  he  wished  to  reassure 
the  mind  of  the  right  hen.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  the  ratepayers  of  the 
city  would  be  put  to  great  cost  in  conse- 
quence of  some  threatened  damage  to  the 
harbour  of  Wicklow.  He  had  paid  parti* 
cular  attention  to  the  eficct  which  the 
abstraction  of  the  water  of  the  Vartry 
would  have  upon  the  harbour  of  Wick* 
low,  and  he  had  examined  Mr.  Hawks« 
Icy  on  the  point ;  and  from  all  the  de- 
scriptions 01  the  harbour  given  to  the 
Committee,  and  the  photographic  views  laid 
before  them,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  abstraction  of  the  water  would  have  no 
practical  effect  on  the  harbour.  The  har- 
bour consisted  of  a  channel  and  a  large 
shallow  lagoon  extending  several  miles,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  engineers  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  it  seemed  likely  to  be 
most  serviceable.  They  proposed  to  con- 
struct floodgates  at  a  certain  point,  which 
would  retain  the  water  at  high  tide,  and 
flush  the  harbour  so  as  to  clean  it  out  at 
low  tide.  He  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  risk  of  the  ratepayers  being  called  on 
for  compensation  by  reason  of  any  damage 
resulting  from  the  abstraction  of  the  water 
of  the  Yartry,  and  he  hoped  the  House, 
therefore,  would  support  the  decision  of  the 
Committee. 

Mb.  DAWSON  said,  he  sincerely  hoped 
the  Bill  would  never  pass  into  law  in  its 
present  shape,  as  no  adequate  advantage 
would  be  derived  from  the  startling  amount 
of  taxation  which  it  was  proposed  to  place 
on  the  citizens  of  Dublin. 

Sib  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  it  was 
useless  to  contend  against  the  opinion  of 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee,  and  ho  would, 
therefore,  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered;  to  bo 
read  3^ 

THAMES  EMBANKMENT  BILL. 
SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  ^  and  Question  proposed 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  he  felt  bouod  to 
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caU  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  Bill. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  an  embank- 
ment along  the  Thames  was  desirable 
which  should  bo  open  to  all  passengers; 
but  the  Bill  before  tlio  House  was  a  pro- 
posal of  a  railway  company,  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  embankment  and  make 
a  railway  upon  it  and  levy  tolls  upon 
passengers.  They  proposed  to  get  their 
capital  partly  by  shares,  partly  by  taking 
£400,000  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  partly  from 
a  Veto  of  Parliament.  The  clause  on 
which  this  proposition  was  embodied  was 
a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  was  worth  read* 
ing.     It  ran  thus — 

"  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  to  contribute,  out 
of  any  money  which  Parliament  may  vote  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  apply  such  sum  of  money  as  shall 
bo  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  compensa- 
tion." 

The  Government  was  to  buy  the  land,  and 
give  the  company  as  much  as  they  wanted 
for  their  railway — a  most  convenient  mode 
of  proceeding  for  the  company;  but  one 
which  ought  not  to  bo  adopted  without 
tho  assent  of  the  Executive  Government, 
lie  was  unwilling  to  take  a  hostile  part 
on  tho  subject  of  a  private  Bill,  but  he 
thought  that  in  allowing  such  a  clause 
to  bo  passed  they  would  bo  admitting  a 
precedent  which  might  have  a  very  in- 
jurious cfTcct.  He,  therefore,  thouglit  that 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  not  to 
allow  it  to  be  read  a  second  time.  Another 
reason  was,  that  a  Commission  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  subject  and 
liad  not  yet  made  its  report,  and  if  the  Bill 
should  pass  there  could  be  no  action  upon 
the  Report  of  that  Commission.  He,  there- 
fore, moved  that  the  Bill  bo  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leavo  out  tho 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  ho  was  informed 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the^o  objectionable 
clauses  being  in  the  Bill,  and  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  encouraged  tho 
promoters  to  insert  them.  [Mr.  Cowper: 
No,  no !  ]  Ho  believed  that  the  principle 
upon  which  tho  Bill  was  founded  was  the 
only  principle  upon  which  there  was  the 
least  chance  of  getting  an  embankment  of 
the  Thames  without  jobbing,  without  in- 
triguing, and  at  a  definite  expense.  If 
perfect  irresponsiblo  Royal  Commissions 
J/r.  Cowper 


were  to  go  in  search  of  schemes,  and  pre- 
pare for  themselves  permanent  occupation, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  cost  and  no 
end  to  the  work.  Westminster  bridge  had 
been  in  course  of  building  for  years,  and  the 
outlay  had  been  enormous,  while  Victoria 
bridge  had  been  completed  by  a  railway 
company  in  about  a  year  for  £95,000,  or 
just  the  expenditure  which  had  been  made 
on  Black  friars  bridge  to  repair  it,  as  it  was 
called,  hut  really  to  prepare  it  for  demoli- 
tion. The  principle  of  the  Bill  wos  re- 
commended by  the  Committee  of  1856, 
and  ho  hoped  the  House  would  allow  it  to 
be  read  a  second  timo,  although  he  quite 
concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
thnt  it  would  bo  most  inconvenient  to  adopt 
the  clauses  in  the  Bill  to  which  their  atten- 
tion had  been  directed. 

Lord  FERMOY  said,  the  embankment 
of  the  Thames  was  a  most  important — ^in- 
deed  almost  a  national — question,  and  they 
ought  to  deal  with  it  in  a  proper  manner. 
By  the  Bill,  however,  a  private  company 
proposed  to  deal  with  public  money.  He 
feared  that  such  a  proposal  would  result  in 
jobbing.  Again,  a  Commission  was  sitting, 
and  about  to  report.  Surely  tho  House 
had  better  wait  and  see  the  report  before 
deciding  whether  they  would  proceed  by 
means  of  a  private  or  a  public  Bill.  It 
would  be  injudicious  to  allow  these  parties 
to  occupy  the  ground,  because,  even  if  they 
decided  in  favour  of  a  private  Bill,  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  was  the  company  who  ought  to  carry 
out  tho  work. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  the  So- 
lect  Committee  which  sat  last  year  upon 
the  subject  carefully  abstaiued  from  ex* 
pressing  any  opinion  either  in  favour  or 
against  a  railway  being  carried  on  the  top 
of  tho  embankment.  The  Bill  before  them 
was  a  Railway  Bill,  and  if  the  railway  was 
struck  out  it  would  bo  entirely  destroyed. 
He  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  the  House, 
by  giving  the  Bill  a  second  reading,  pledg- 
ed itself  to  the  principle  that  tho  embank- 
ment should  not  be  carried  out  except 
through  the  agency  of  a  railway  company, 
and  ho  should,  therefore,  vote  for  tho 
Amendment. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX  said,  the  com- 
pany  did  not  bind  themselves  to  carry  out 
the  details  as  embodied  in  the  Bill,  but 
were  quite  willing  to  leave  them  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Government.  As  he  had 
charge  of  the  Bill  he  should  put  the  House 
to  tho  trouble  of  dividing  in  order  to  show 
upon  whom   rested  the  responsibility   itf 
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tfitlilioldlng  from  tlic  Metropolis  a  work  of 
great  public  utility. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  there  was 
danger  in  the  House  going  to  a  division 
without  understanding  the  real  facts  of  the 
cose.  He  must  deny  that  the  Government 
had  heen  at  all  remiss  in  the  matter.  The 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  reccommended  that  the  em- 
bankment should  be  executed  under  the 
control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  that  the  expense  should  come  out  of 
the  London  coal  dues,  so  that  no  additional 
charge  should  be  placed  on  the  Exchequer. 
The  Government  lost  no  time  in  acting  on 
that  recommendation,  and  there  was  no 
remissness  or  supineness  on  their  part. 
They  issued  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  best  plan  for  the  embankment, 
and  he  himself  brought  in  a  Bill,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  appropriate  the  coal 
dues  to  that  object.  That  question  was 
DOW  pending  for  the  decision  of  the  House. 
If  the  House  decided  in  favour  of  the 
present  proposal  they  would  create  a  nomi- 
nal company,  which  would  not  mainly  be 
supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  share- 
holders, but  by  a  largo  subsidy,  to  be  pro- 
rided  by  prospective  Votes  of  tho  House, 
and  by  large  contributions  in  the  shape  of 
rates  upon  the  Metropolis,  to  be  raised  by 
the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Such  a  decision  would 
not  only  amount  to  the  virtual  rejection  of 
tho  Government  measure,  but  be  totally 
unprecedented. 

Mil.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  who  had  charge 
of  tho  Bill  if  he  had  any  objection  to  post- 
pone tho  second  reading  until  the  Commis- 
sion had  presented  their  Report. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX  said,  ho  would 
agree  to  that  suggestion. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  Bill  was 
80  objectionable  in  principle,  placing,  as  it 
did,  a  large  sum  of  public  money  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  private  company,  that  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  course  proposed. 

Question,  "  That  the  word  '  now*  stand 
part  of  the  Question." 

Put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added, 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  of  for  six  months.  - 

STATE  OF  SIEGE  IN  VENETIA. 
QUESTION. 

MR.DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  ho  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 


reign Affairs,  Whether,  when  Count  Rich- 
bcrg,  in  his  Despatch  of  the  27th  day  of 
April,  denied' that  a  state  of  siege  existed 
in  Vcnetia,  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  or- 
dinary Government  in  Venctia  is  at  least 
as  severe  as  any  state  of  siege,  and  that 
four  men  were  executed  by  sentence  of 
Court  Martial  at  Venice  or  its  neighbour- 
hood  on  the  very  day  on  which  Count  Rich- 
berg  dated  that  Despatch  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  stated 
in  a  despatch  tho  general  view  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  entertain  with  re- 
spect to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  Count 
Cavour  addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Mar- 
quis d'Azeglio,  tho  Minister  at  tho  Court 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  these  papers  I  laid 
before  the  House.  When  they  came  to  be 
published,  Count  Richberg  addressed  a 
despatch  to  Count  Apponyi  in  London, 
which  he  read  to  me.  I  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  lay  that  paper  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  and  I  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  regarding  the  Goyernment  of 
Venetia  which  I  ought  to  lay  on  the  table. 
With  regard  to  tho  matter  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Member,  no  intimation  of  tho 
kind  has  been  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office  ;  and  of  course  I  cannot  give  any 
information  respecting  a  speech  made  by 
a  Deputy  in  tho  Parliament  of  Turin,  on 
the  report  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
question  is  founded. 


CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  OFFICERS  IN 
INDIA.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
the  Civil  Servants  who  have  covenanted 
with  the  East  India  Company  under  pe- 
nalty to  serve  them  in  India,  the  Company 
having  on  their  part  entered  into  a  con- 
tract that  they  should  succeed  to  appoint- 
ments usually  filled  by  covenanted  servants, 
will  lose  their  title  to  those  advantages  in  any 
plan  for  throwing  open  the  Civil  Service  ? 
Also,  whether  thoso  officers  who  have  pur- 
chased Commissions  in  tho  Company's  ser- 
vice under  tho  sanction  and  authority  of 
the  Government,  will  be  permitted,  in  their 
turn,  to  sell  the  Commissions  that  they 
have  purchased,  under  similar  authority, 
after  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  ser- 
vices ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  of 
course  to  whatever  extent  any  uncovenant- 
ed  servant  might  be  placed  in  a  position 
hitherto  exclusively  reserved  to  the  cove- 
nanted service  he  would  be  deprived  of  tho 
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advantage  of  that  ezclusiTO  right;  and  he 
(Sir  Charles  Wood)  proposed  to  introduce 
A  Bill  upon  the  subject.  With  regard  to 
the  second  question  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member,  he  had  to  ohscrye  that  it  was 
not  quite  correct  to  say  that  any  Indian 
officer  purchased  his  Conimission,  or  that 
there  could  be  a  case  in  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  sell  his  Commission.  The  mat- 
ter to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man referred  was  no  doubt  the  fact  that 
Indian  Officers  after  serving  a  definite  time 
were  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  pay 
or  pension,  and  that,  by  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  junior  Officers  of  their  corps 
or  regiments,  a  bonus  was  given  to  them 
by  those  officers  as  an  inducement  to  them 
to  retire.  That  arrangement  was  known 
to  the  Government,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
might  be  said  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Go- 
vernment, who  had  announced  their  in- 
tention of  not  exacting  from  an  Officer  so 
retiring  a  declaration  that  he  had  received 
no  money  to  induce  him  to  retire.  The 
arrangement,  however,  had  been  declared 
by  a  Court  of  law  to  be  illegal,  and  he 
could  not  say  that  permission  would  be 
given  by  the  Government  to  Officers  to 
sell  their  Commissions  after  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  services. 

INDIAN  PRIZE  MONEY. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
When  the  Prize  Money  due  to  the  Military 
Forces  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny  in  India  will  be  paid  ;  whether  it 
has  been  employed  by  the  Government  or 
lent  out  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  whe- 
ther those  who  have  claims  to  it  will  re- 
ceive interest  upon  the  sums  due  to  them  ? 
He  also  desired  to  know  whether  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  the  booty  taken  at  Kirwee  to 
the  Army,  and,  if  so,  when  and  where ; 
and  whether  it  is  proposed  that  Sir  Hugh 
Rose's  and  General  Whitelock's  Forces 
shall  hoth  participate  in  it  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  could 
do  little  more  than  repeat  the  answer 
which  he  had  given  upon  former  occasions 
to  similar  questions.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  say  when  the  prize  money  due  for 
the  takiug  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow  would 
be  paid  to  the  army,  because  that  event 
could  not  take  place  until  the  prize  rolls 
had  been  made  out  and  transmitted  from 
this  country  to  India.  The  money  had  not 
been  employed  by  the  Government  or  lent 
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out.  It  was  in  the  treasury  of  India,  and 
no  interest  would  bo  paid  on  all  prize  pro- 
perty to  those  to  whom  prize  money  was 
due.  The  booty  taken  at  Kirwee  was  to 
be  given  to  the  army ;  but  it  was  for  the 
Treasury,  and  not  for  him  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  forces  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  and 
General  Whitelock  should  participate  in 
the  division  of  that  booty. 

THE  GALWAY  CONTRACT. 
QUESTION. 

The  O'DONOGHUB  :  Sir,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  expressed  in  a  recent  Letter,  and 
annul  the  Galway  Contract  ? 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON:  Sir,  the 
communication  made  to  the  Galway  Com- 
pany by  the  Postmaster  General  was  not 
the  announcement  of  a  decision  of  the 
Post  Office,  hut  was  the  communication  of 
a  decision  of  the  Government.  It  is  of 
course  competent  to  the  parties  concerned 
to  make  to  the  Government  any  recom- 
mendation which  they  may  think  fit  in  re- 
gard  to  the  communicatiofi  so  conveyed  to 
them ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  Government  to 
decide  as  they  shall  think  fit  upon  any  such 
representation  as  may  be  made  to  them. 
I  would,  however,  remind  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  a  Motion  proposed  hy  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Galway  has  heen 
agreed  to,  for  the  production  of  all  the 
correspondence  upon  this  suhject^  and  when 
that  correspondence  is  before  ns  the  House 
will  be  in  a  better  position  than  they  can 
now  be  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this 
matter. 


THE  UNITED  STATES— CIVIL  WAR- 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Copy  presented,  of  Corrospondence  with 
the  United  States  Government  respecting 
Blockade  [by  Command]. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  aaid,  in  moving 
that  this  Correspondence  should  lie  upon 
the  table  it  may,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to 
the  House,  and  especially  so  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  in  this  country,  that  I  should 
state  tlio  substance  of  the  con*espondenoe 
which  has  lately  taken  place  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  regard  to  the  blockade  of  ports  in  that 
country.  On  the  I9th  of  April  the  President 
of  the  United  States  issued  a  notification  in 
which  he  intimated  that  it  was  intended  to 
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institute  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  seven 
States  which  had  seceded  from  the  Union, 
and  on  the  27tlk  of  April  another  notifica- 
tion was  issued,  announcing  that  it  was 
intended  to  blockade  the  ports  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  When  Lord  Lyons 
applied  for  an  official  notification  of  tho 
cstaUislimont  and  commencement  of  the 
blockade,  he  was  told  by  tho  Secretary  of 
State  that  it  was  not  usual  to  make  such  a 
notification,  but  that  it  would  be  made  by 
tho  difierent  naval  commanders  at  the  se- 
veral ports  when  the  blockade  was  insti- 
tuted. It  results  from  the  correspondence 
that  the  blockade  is  to  be  notified  in  that 
manner,  and  that  one  blockade  has  already 
been  so  notified  ;  namely,  that  of  tho  ports 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  by  flag 
officer  Prendergast,  who  has  declared  that 
he  is  in  a  situation  to  make  an  efficient 
blockade  of  those  ports.  There  has  been 
no  notification  of  a  similar  kind  with  re- 
gard to  the  ports  of  the  other  States  which 
it  was  declared  were  also  to  be  blockaded. 
The  rules,  so  far  as  Lord  Lyons  has  been 
able  to  ascertain  them,  and  of  which  he 
has  given  an  account  to  Admiral  Milne, 
commanding  the  squadron  in  those  waters, 
are,  first,  that  the  notification  is  in  each 
place  to  be  made  by  the  naval  officer  com- 
manding tho  squadron  or  the  ships  which 
institute  the  blockade ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  fifteen  days  are  to  be  allowed, 
after  tho  establishment  of  the  blockade, 
for  vessels  to  come  out  of  the  ports.  It 
appears  that  whether  they  were  loaded  or 
not  at  the  time  the  blockade  was  establish- 
ed, provided  they  come  out  within  fifteen 
days,  their  passage  is  to  be  allowed.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  permitted  by  the 
United  States'  Government  that  vessels 
should  be  sent  to  ports  which  are  blockaded 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  the  pro- 
perty of  British  subjects,  or  the  vessels  or 
property  of  other  nations.  An  application 
for  such  permission  was  made,  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  replied  that  if  such 
a  facility  were  granted  it  would  be  used  by 
American  citizens  wishing  to  bring  away 
property.  Lord  Lyons  ends  his  oommuni* 
cation  to  Admiral  Milne  very  properly. 
He  says  that  if  the  blockade  is  carried 
into  effect  according  to  the  rules  esta- 
blished by  the  law  of  nations  we  must  of 
course  conform  to  it ;  and  that  we  can 
only  see  that  tho  blockade  is  sufficient 
and  regular. 

Mil.  T.  DUNCOMBE  :  Sir,  I  think  that 
the  noble  Lord  ought  to  inform  the  House 
what  means  he  has  taken  to  give  protec- 


tion to  British  subjects  and  Biitish  pro- 
perty in  the  Slave  States  of  America.  I 
understand  that  the  greatest  outrages  are 
being  committed  upon  British  subjects  in 
those  States.  The  noble  Lord  may  have 
no  information  upon  the  subject,  but  I 
have  this  morning  received  letters  from 
persons  upon  whom  I  can  depend,  and  who 
have  requested  me  to  ask  what  the  Go- 
vernment are  doing  or  intended  to  do  in 
this  matter.  There  is  not  the  least  com- 
plaint mado  against  tho  Government  of 
the  Freo  States.  But  in  the  Confederated 
States  neither  life  nor  property  is  safe,  and 
it  has  been  stated  to  me  that  British  sub- 
jects who  went  thero  with  wholly  different 
objects  and  under  very  different  circum- 
stances are  compelled  to  take  up  arms  and 
fight  in  the  pro-slavery  ranks.  The  noble 
Lord  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  having 
issued  a  proclamation  and  for  declaring 
that  tho  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  will  be 
put  in  force.  But,  if  that  be  so,  all  per- 
sons compelled  to  engage  in  this  war  un- 
der such  circumstances  will  be  treated  as 
pirotes.  The  mercantile  marine  of  Ame- 
rica, particularly  of  the  Southern  States, 
is  chiefly  manned  by  Irishmen  and  English- 
men, and  others  from  our  own  colonies, 
who  will  now  be  compelled  to  remain  and 
to  enter  tho  ranks  of  the  belligerents,  and 
if  taken,  though  they  may  be  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  who  wanted  to  get 
away,  but  had  not  the  means  of  doing  so, 
under  tho  noble  Lord's  proclamation  they 
will  be  treated  as  pirates.  Wo  talk  of 
our  neutrality  ;  wo  boast  of  it.  A  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  a  gentleman 
asks : — '*  Is  it  nothing  that  a  British 
officer,"  the  captain  of  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, '*  has  been  tarred  and  feathered !" 
[Laughter.]  It  is  all  very  well  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  laugh,  but  I  foresee  that 
these  are  questions  which  will  involve  us 
in  difficulty  before  long.  **  Is  it  nothing," 
this  gentleman  asks,  "  that  a  British  sub- 
ject has  been  tarred  and  feathered ;  nothing 
that  free  men  of  colour,  British  subjects, 
are  imprisoned  ;  nothing  that  men  of  co- 
lonial birth  are  forced  to  sea  in  an  open 
boat ;  others  held  as  prisoners,  and  that 
Englishmen  should  be  compelled  to  fight 
in  pro-slavery  ranks?"  What  is  to  be 
done,  and  what  means  have  been  taken 
by  tho  noble  Lord  to  give  those  persons 
an  opportunity  of  avoiding  being  treated 
as  pirates.  I  can  state  on  reliable  informa- 
tion that  at  this  moment  there  is  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  newspapers  of  the  Slave 
States  offering  on  the  part  of  the  Con* 
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federated  States  20  dollars  for  every  per- 
son killed  aboard  an  American  vessel. 
What  a  set  of  savages  they  must  be  ! 
Who  wonld  care  for  going  to  war  with  such 
a  people  ?  Do  you  suppose  tho  people  of 
Canada  will  submit  to  havo  their  fellow- 
subjects  dragged  away  and  compelled  to 
fight  for  slavery  ?  They  will  stand  no  non- 
sense, and  after  a  time  your  very  neutrality 
will  lead  you  into  war.  The  question  which 
I  have  been  requested  to  ask  is  whether  it 
is  not  intended  immediately  to  increase 
the  British  squadron  on  tho  Southern  coast, 
and  to  have  every  vessel  examined,  so  that 
Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and  subjects  of  our 
colonial  empire,  who  may  be  serving  com- 
pnlsorily  on  board  American  vessels  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  getting  away  in 
case  they  wish  to  do  so  ?  I  havp  received 
letters  from  men  on  whom  I  can  depend, 
and  they  all  state  that  occurrences  such 
as  I  havo  adverted  to  have  already  taken 
place,  and  more  will  undoubtedly  follow 
unless  England  adopts  a  more  decided 
tone.  Wo  havo  no  right  to  sit  down  and 
occupy  ourselves  exclusively  in  quorrelling 
about  the  paper  duties  while  our  fellow 
subjects  are  suffoiing  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  in  the  hands  of  these  savages. 

Mr.  BBRNAL  OSBORNE  :  Sir,  I 
must,  at  this  early  stage,  protest  against 
the  language  made  use  of  and  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe), 
who  has  altogether  prejudged  this  question. 
He  talks  of  reliable  information  which  ho 
has  received  from  certain  friends  of  Lis  ; 
but  I  am  also  in  possession  of  reliable  in- 
formation which  gives  the  direct  lie  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
1  am  not  only  in  a  position  to  deny  that 
any  of  those  outrages  have  been  commit- 
ted in  the  Southern  States  ;  but,  if  this 
were  the  proper  time,  I  could  point  to  out- 
rages committed  by  the  militia  of  New 
York  in  one  of  tho  Southern  States  occu- 
pied by  them,  where  the  General  com- 
manding, on  the  pretext  that  one  of  his 
men  had  been  poisoned  by  strychnine,  is- 
sued an  order  of  the  day,  threatening  to 
put  a  slave  into  every  man's  house  to  in- 
cite the  slaves  to  murder  their  masters. 
Such  was  tho  general  order  issued  by  Ge- 
neral Bulter.  Therefore,  do  not  let  us  be 
led  away  by  old  wives*  talcs  into  appeals 
to  that  very  powerful  and  very  dangerous 
element  in  this  House — I  mean  the  Exeter 
Hall  feeling.  I  do  hope  the  feeling  of  tho 
House  will  bo  strongly  expressed  against 
anything  like  a  debate  upon  this  subject 

Mr,  T,  JDuncomhe 


at  the  present  moment ;  and  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  not  be  tempted  to  follow 
my  hon.  Friend,  but  will  rather  imitate  tho 
judicious  silence  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
always  maintained  on  this  point. 

Mr.  bright  :  I  think  nothing  could 
be  more  injudicious  or  uioro  unfortunate 
than  to  have  submitted  to  us  accounts  from 
private  letters  of  particular  outrages  said 
to  be  committed  in  America.  We  know, 
before  war  is  terminated,  there  or  any- 
where else,  there  will  be  outrages  enough; 
but  of  this  I  think  we  may  bo  quite  assured 
that  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South, 
and  in  the  South  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
North,  there  will  bo  the  greatest  possible 
disposition  to  avoid  everything  which  can 
bring  about  a  quarrel  with  this  country. 
Nothing  could  bo  more  unfortunate  for  the 
South,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
for  the  North,  whatever  quarrels  there  may 
be  between  tho  two  sections  of  ^lo  Ameri- 
can Republic,  than  that  the  quarrel  should 
extend  to  this  country.  I  feel  confident 
that  wo  are  not  more  anxious  to  remain  at 
peace  with  both  the  sections  than  they  are 
to  continue  on  good  terms  with  us.  In  the 
policy  which  the  noble  Lord  has  announced 
— that  of  strict  neutrality — I  ogree  as  cor- 
dially as  any  other  Member  of  this  House; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  that  policy 
were  not  confined  merely  to  the  Govem- 
ment,  but  if  individual  Members  of  the 
House  were  as  far  as  possible  to  adopt  the 
same  line  of  action.  It  is  an  unhappy 
thing  that  theso  dissensions  should  have 
arisen  ;  but  let  us  hope,  and  I  hope  still, 
that  among  a  population  more  extensively 
educated,  probably,  than  the  population  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  it  may  yet 
be  found  possible  to  surmount  the  vast 
difiiculties  which  have  arisen  in  that  coun- 
try without  those  extensive  cruelties  which 
almost  always  accompany  a  civil  war. 
With  that  expression  of  opinion  I  wish  to 
mako  a  request  —  and  the  House,  I  am 
sure,  will  feel  that  I  am  only  asking  what 
is  reasonable  and  prudent — that  we  should 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  discussions  on 
matters  which,  I  believe,  we  cannot  influ- 
enco  for  good,  but  with  regard  to  which 
we  may  create  a  state  of  feeling,  either  in 
the  North  or  South,  that  will  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  tho  Government  in  preserving 
the  wire  line  of  action  which  they  have 
laid  down. 

Mr.  GREGORY:  Sir,  I  really  must 
warn  the  House  not  to  be  led  away  by 
stories  and  by  letters  which  one  gentle- 
man has  received  from  another  gentleman. 
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on  whom  ho  places  tho  roost  implicit  ro- 
liaiicc,  but  who  very  probably  knows 
nothing  more  of  tho  matter  than  the  Gen- 
tleman who  reads  the  commnnication  with 
such  perfect  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  its 
contents.  As  to  the  nonsensical  trash  of 
twenty  dollars  being  offered  by  tho  Con- 
federated States  for  every  man  put  to 
death  on  board  an  American  ship,  the 
Hoose  knows  perfectly  well  that  neither 
letters,  newspapers,  nor  accredited  infor- 
mation of  any  kind  can  at  present  be  re- 
ceived from  the  South,  but  all  are  stopped 
on  the  borders.  Anything  which  does  see 
the  light  is  cut  into  slips  and  published  in 
the  New  York  papers.  Very  few  commu- 
nications of  the  kind  have  reached  this 
country,  and  they  are  principally  tho  State 
documents  which  have  been  put  forward* 
by  the  South.  I  cannot  better  evidence 
the  spirit  by  which  they  are  animated  than 
by  referring  to  the  late  address  of  Presi- 
dent Davis;  and  I  will  ask  the  House  whe- 
ther it  breathes  a  single  one  of  those  blood- 
thirsty, wicked,  terrible  opinions  which  my 
lion.  Friend  is  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
House  as  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Southern 
States  ?  1  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  I  shall  certainly  bring  forward 
my  Motion  on  the  subject  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Southern  Confederacy  on  the 
7th  of  June,  when  I  trust  the  matter  will 
be  fairly  discussed,  and  in  the  meantime 
that  we  shall  not  throw  imputations  on  one 
party  or  the  other. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  :  Sir,  in  the 
question  of  notification  of  blockade  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  a  matter  which  is 
Tory  important  for  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  is  involved.  The  rule,  I 
believe,  is  this — Public  notification  must 
be  given  to  the  State  of  which  a  neutral 
who  seeks  to  violate  a  blockade  is  a  mem- 
ber, before  he  can  bo  held  to  have  sub- 
jected himself  to  forfeiture  of  his  vessel 
and  goods ;  or  actual  notice  must  have 
been  given  to  the  neutral  himself.  The 
House  will  see  that  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant question,  because  the  iutent  to  sail  to 
a  blockaded  port,  as  to  which  a  neutral 
merchant  has  received  a  notice  of  blockade, 
is  considered  as  a  violation  of  neutrality, 
and  the  ship  will  be  accordingly  condemned 
in  the  prize  court  of  the  capturing  Power. 
I  wish  the  noble  Lord  to  state  distinctly 
whether  or  not  the  mercantile  interests  of 
this  country  are  to  understand  that  a  pub- 
lic notification  of  blockade  of  the  ports  to 
which  he  has  referred  will  be  given  ;  or 
that  merely  an  intimation  of  the  blockade 
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to  neutral  ships  arriving  off  those   ports 
will  be  given  to  them  when  they  get  there  ? 
Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL,  who  was  in- 
distinctly heard,  was  understood  to  say 
that  he  could  not  give  any  further  informa- 
tion to  his  right  hon.  Friend  with  regard 
to  tho  blockade;   but  the  papers  on  tho 
subject  would  shortly  be  laid  on  the  table» 
and  when  they  were  submitted  the  House 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  exact  state 
of  the  case.      But  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  understand  that  when  Mr.  Seward 
was  asked  whether  he  would  give  a  noti- 
fication of  the  blockade  he  refused  to  do 
so,  saying  that  he  found  no  precedent  for 
such  a  proceeding.     He  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) referred  him  to  a  precedent,  but  Mr. 
Seward  said  that  he  would  not  give  a  ge- 
neral notification  of  a  blockade,  but  would 
leave  it  to  the  naval  commanding  officer 
un  each  station  to  declare  that  the  blockade 
had  been  instituted,  and  when  that  was 
generally  communicated  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered  that  the  blockade  was  of  course, 
established.     He  would  not  regularly  en- 
ter into  questions  which  might  afterwards 
have  to  be  argued  and  decided  in  a  prize 
court   with   regard    to    the   regularity  of 
tho  blockade.     Ho  had  no  doubt  that  the 
United    States  Government,  always  very 
cautious  on  the  subject  of  blockades,  had 
consulted  precedents  and  taken  the  best 
legal  advice  before  they  had  adopted  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued.     With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  his  hon.  Friend 
tho  Member  for   Finsbury,   he  must  say 
that  it  was  founded  on  rather  on  a  vague 
statement,  and  he  had  not  brought  forward 
any  particular  facts  upon  which  the  Foreign 
Office  could  take  any   steps.      His  hon. 
Friend  had  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  mas- 
ter of  a  merchant  vessel  who  had  been 
tarred  and  feathered,  but  the  case  occurred 
several  weeks  before  anything  like  the  out- 
break of  civil  war — at  a  time,  in  fact,  when 
the  whole  country  was  at  peace.     There 
might  have  been  some  intention  of  seces- 
sion, but  no  secession  had  actually  taken 
place.     There  were  rumours  of  a  very  dis- 
paraging character  with   regard   to  that 
master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  and  he  was 
attacked  and  ill-treated  by  the  mob;  but 
the  authorities  endeavoured  to  arrest  the 
rioters,  and  the  English  Consul  stated  that 
they  trnd  done  everything  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  to  afford  him  protection.     Thot 
affair,  therefore,  had  really  nothing  to  do 
with  tho  question  of  secession  or  civil  war. 
With  regard  to  such  cases  generally,  he 
might  refer  to  the  steps  which  had  been 
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takon  by  the  Government,  and  they  were 
chiefly  these: — They  had  desired  tliat  Ad- 
miral Milne  should  be  present  with  a  suf- 
ficient squadron,  and  orders  have  also  been 
given  by  the  Admiralty  that  other  vessels 
should  be  sent  out  to  strengthen  the  squa- 
dron in  those  seas.  Lord  Lyons  had  taken 
care  to  inform  himself  in  regard  to  the  law 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  seceded 
States  in  regard  to  persons  serving  in  the 
militia.  Those  laws  varied  in  different 
States  in  Europe,  and  they  varied  even  in 
the  different  States  of  America.  Lord 
Lyons  had  taken  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
and,  no  doubt,  if  any  question  arose  Lord 
Lyons  would  entertain  the  matter  with  due 
discretion,  having  reference  both  to  inter- 
national law  and  the  law  of  the  particular 
State  in  respect  to  which  the  question 
arose.  In  the  next  place,  without  enter- 
ing on  the  question  of  neutrals,  which  he 
should  be  ready  to  discuss  at  the  proper 
time,  he  might  state  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  French  Government,  and  had 
made  a  proposition  on  that  subject  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Bright)  that  in  respect  to  that 
unhappy  quarrel,  which  had  given  the 
greatest  pam  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country,  no  words  should  bo  used  which 
would  either  tend  to  bring  the  country  into 
the  conflict  or  that  might  create  exaspera- 
tion or  bitterness  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  That  a  great  and  free  nation  like 
America  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  evils 
of  civil  war  was  an  event  which  every  lover 
of  liberty  must  deplore,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  conflict,  if  it  could  not  be  averted, 
might,  at  all  events,  be  a  short  one,  and 
not  interfere  with  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

Petition  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

THE    DERBY   DAY. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  have  to 
move.  Sir,  that  the  House  at  its  rising  do 
adjourn  until  Thursday.  I  think  it  will 
be  for  the  very  general  convenience  of  the 
House  that  it  should  adjourn  over  Wed- 
nesday ;  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go 
into  any  details  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duce me  to  make  this  Motion,  because  I 
think  that  the  reasons  must  be  patent  to 
every  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  did  not  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  any  opposition 
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to  the  very  popular  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord ;  but  when  a  Motion  was  made  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  taking  away  one 
of  those  days  which  were  considered  at  the 
disposal  of  private  Members,  it  appeared 
to  him  a  very  proper  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  position 
of  private  Members  in  respect  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  aud  which  had  resulted 
from  the  recent  alteration  which  had  been 
made  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business. 
When  that  alteration  was  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord  he  ventured  to  offer  some  oppo- 
sition to  it,  on  the  ground  that  its  effect 
would  be  to  take  away  a  portion  of  the 
time  which  had  hitherto  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  private  Members.     The  noble 
Lord  assured  them  that  such  would  not  be 
the  case  ;  and  that  so  far  from  it,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  rather  add  to  the  time  at 
their  disposal,  because  from  the  arrange- 
ment that  Supply  was  to  be  taken  on  Fri- 
days after  the  private  Members'  business 
was  disposed  of,  a  House  would  be  kept, 
80  that  private  Members  would  be  always 
able  to  ensure  that  day  for  the  introduction 
of   the  various   topics  which  they  might 
wish  to  bring  before  the  House.      What 
had  really  been  the  effect  of  the  change  f 
On  Tuesday,   the  14th,   the   House  was 
counted  out  at  a  quarter  before   sevou. 
They  might  be  told  that  that  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  uninteresting  nature 
of  the  business  which   private   Members 
brought  before  the  House.     But  what  hap« 
pened  on  the  two  following  Fridays  ?     On 
Friday  the  17th,  a  day  on  which  the  noble 
Lord  assured  them  that  they  would  havo 
more  time  at  their  disposal  in  consequence 
of  the    Government   being  interested   in 
keeping  a  House  to  go  on  with  Supply,  the 
House  was  counted  out  at  a  quarter  past 
eight.      That  was  bad  enough  ;    but  last 
Friday  it  was  still  worse,  for  when  the 
Speaker  came  down  to  take  the  chair  there 
were  not  forty  Members  present  to  make 
a  House,  and,  consequently,  an  immediate 
adjournment  took  place  to  Monday.     Was 
it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  complete  re- 
futation of   the   statement  of   tho  noble 
Lord,  or  a  more  forcible  justification  of  tho 
opposition  which  he  (Mr.  Bentiuck)  made 
to  the  Motion  ?     The  inconvenience  which 
had  resulted  to  private  Members  had  been 
still  greater  on  account  of  the  frequent  and 
urgent  appeals  which  had  been  made  to  them 
by  Members  on  the  Treasury  bench  to  give 
way  on  tho  ground  of  public  convoniencc. 
Tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  on  a 
recent  occasion  entreated  the  Uoubo  to  go  on 
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>Tith  the  business  on  the  ground  that  great 
inconvenience  would  result  to  the  public  if 
the  Budget  Resolutions  were  not  proceeded 
with.  Now  ho  (Mr.  Bentinck)  had  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  private 
Members  gave  waj  on  the  implied,  if  not 
expressed  understanding  that  the  Goveiii- 
nient  should  give  its  assistance  in  getting 
a  Ilouse  when  private  Members  had  Mo- 
tions, so  that  the  public  time  might  be 
economised.  To  their  surprise,  however, 
BO  far  from  pressing  on  the  public  busi- 
ness, the  Government  appeared  to  have 
so  much  time  at  its  disposal,  or  the  public 
business  was  of  such  little  importance, 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  it 
was  terminated  a  week  sooner  or  later, 
and  on  the  very  subject  with  respect  to 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision some  weeks  ago,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
it  settled,  iho  Government  had  recently 
proposed  a  further  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. That  rendered  the  position  of  pri- 
vate Members  still  more  hopeless  than  it 
was  before.  They  had  been  deprived  of 
the  privileges  they  had  possessed  up  to  the 
period  of  the  alteration,  and  it  was  quite 
clear  that  they  could  not  expect  any  assist- 
ance from  the  Government  in  getting  that 
time  which  it  was  proposed  to  reserve  to 
them  by  the  arrangement  then  made. 
After  hearing  so  much  of  the  '*  indepen- 
dence "  of  the  House,  ho  was  surprised 
that  they  should  havo  so  tamely  submitted 
to  the  deprivation  of  one  of  their  greatest 
privileges  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
two  front  benches — namely,  the  Ministerial 
and  the  front  Opposition  bench.  He  did 
not  blame  those  benches.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  the  leaders  on  both  sides — 
those  who  were  in  office  and  those  who  ex- 
pected to  be  in  office — should  do  all  they 
could  to  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of 
private  Members  altogether,  and  he  would 
do  them  the  justice  of  saying  they  had  al- 
ways done  their  best  to  carry  out  that 
principle.  But  he  did  blame  that  want  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
general  which  allowed  it  to  be  deprived  of 
its  rights  and  privileges.  He  had  cited 
pretty  good  proof  of  how  the  new  arrange- 
ment was  likely  to  work,  and  if  no  more 
influential  Member  took  up  the  subject  he 
fihould  attempt  to  induce  the  House  to  re- 
verse the  injudicious  decision  to  which  it 
had  lately  come. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  say,  having  been  one  of  those  who 
were  responsible  Tor  the  change  in  the 


course  of  public  business  on  Fridays,  that  I 
certainly  did  so  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  the  Government  would  feel  it  his  duty 
to  secure  a  Ilouse  on  that  day.  On  some 
occasions,  no  doubt,  a  "  No  House  '*  may 
be  beyond  the  control  of  the  Government, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
case  on  Friday,  for  I  am  informed  that 
when  the  adjournment  was  declared  only 
two  Members  of  the  Administration  were 
present.  Now,  there  ought  to  be  a  clear 
understanding  on  this  subject,  and  the 
noble  Lord  should,  I  think,  give  us  an 
assurance  that  the  Government  will  consi- 
der it  their  duty  always  to  make  a  House 
on  a  Friday.  When,  indeed,  I  recall  the 
language  of  the  Standing  Order  on  the 
subject,  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  strict- 
ly speaking,  the  House  ought  not  to  have 
met  last  Saturday.  The  Standing  Order, 
if  I  recollect  it,  says  that  the  House  after 
its  meeting  on  Friday  shall,  without  the 
Motion  formerly  made,  adjourn  at  its  ns- 
ing  until  the  Monday  ;  but  the  Standing 
Order,  I  think,  cannot  have  applied  to  the 
case  of  last  Friday,  because  the  House  did 
not  really  meet  them  at  all.  If  that  be 
so  our  proceedings  were  altogether  irregu> 
lar,  and  the  Speaker  ought  to  have  resumed 
his  seat,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  formed  a 
House  on  Saturday.  All  this  shows  that 
our  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  recent 
change  in  the  mode  of  conducting  our  busi- 
ness, are  of  a  very  crude  character,  and  it 
will  be  very  desirable,  therefore,  to  arrive 
before  long  at  some  general  conclusion 
which  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
House.  At  all  events,  I  trust  the  noble 
Lord  will  assure  us  that  he  will  consider  it 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  Government  always 
to  make  a  House  on  a  Friday,  and  to  give 
us  those  advantages  which  certainly  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  were  undertaken 
to  be  secured  to  us. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  can  as- 
sure  hen.  Members  that  the  Government 
themselves  regret  that  no  House  was  made 
on  Friday  last,  because  we  ourselves  had 
business  which  we  should  have  liked  t<> 
bring  forward.  That  "No  House  *'  was 
the  result  of  accidental  circumstances,  but, 
undoubtedly,  it  would  bo  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
making  of  a  House  on  Friday.  As  to  the 
other  instances  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  can  only  say  that,  if  private 
Members  bring  forward  questions  of  inte- 
rest, other  private  Members  will  probably 
attend  and  listen  to  them,  but  if  they  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  it  is  not 
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in  the  power  of  the  Goveruroent  to  make 
tlietn.  While  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the 
GoTernment  to  make  the  House  on  Fri- 
days, keeping  the  House  must  depend  on 
private  Members  rather  than  upon  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  ho 
would  remind  the  noble  Lord,  that  by  an 
old  Parliamentary  tradition  there  wero  cer- 
tain Members  whoso  duty  it  was  both  to 
make  a  House  and  to  keep  a  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Thurs- 
day, 

EDUCATION  OF  NEGLECTED  AND 

DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 

SELECT   COMMITTEE  MOTED  FOR. 

Sir   STAFFORD    NORTHCOTE,   in 
rising  to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  the  Education  of  Neglect-^ 
ed  and    Destitute  Children,  said,  that    a 
conference  had  been  held  at  Birmingham 
in    the  autumn,  at  which   it  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  matter  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  submit  it  to  the  House.     Par- 
liament was  in  the  habit  of  granting  every 
year  a  large  and  increasing  sum,  amount- 
ing  in  the  present  year  to  upwards  of 
£800,000,  for  the  promotion  of  national 
education  among  the  children  of  the  poor. 
That  sum  was  applied  in  educating  child- 
ren ranging  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
middle  classes  down   to  a   certain    level 
among    the    lower    classes.     It    was,  of 
course,  distributed  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, with  a  view  to  prevent  abuse,  aud 
those  conditions  were  such  that  the  fund 
did  not  reach  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  below  a  certain  level.     Now,  how 
were  these  children  provided  for?     Provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  education  of  some 
of  them  in  workhouses,  and  certain  funds, 
amounting  to  £80,000,  were  voted  annually 
for  the  education  of  other  J  in  reformatories, 
and   in    certified  industrial  schools ;    but 
these  votes  were  on  a  totally  different  foot- 
ing from  those  made  for  the  promotion  of 
national  education.     The  last  -  mentioned 
sums  were  granted  in  aid  of  the  eleemo- 
synary  efforts  of  charitable  persons   and 
of  certain  fees  paid   by  the  poor.      The 
State  did  not  profess  to  educate  anybody 
gratuitously  in  these  schools.     But  in  the 
workhouses  the  State  stood  towards  the 
children  in  loco  parentis,  and  both  main- 
tained and  educated  them,  while  it  assist- 
ed private  efforts  in  establishing  reforma- 
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tories  with  a  view  to  prerent  and  decrease 
crime.     Certified  industrial  schools,  again, 
were  intended  for  certain  vagrant  classes 
of  children  who  might  become  criminals, 
and  for  whom  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
provide  in  this  way  ;    and   these  schools 
stood  in  the  same   relation    to   reforma- 
tories   as   reformatories  did    to   prisons. 
But  in   distributing   the  funds  voted  for 
these  schools  it  was  also  necessary  to  at* 
tach  conditions  in  order  to  prevent  abuse, 
and   it  thus  happened   that  there  was  a 
class  of  children  who  were  not  comprised 
in    the    reformatories,   in   the   industrial, 
or  in  the  national  schools.     With  regard 
to    reformatories    and    industrial   schools, 
it   was   necessary  to    say   that    children 
should  only  be  admitted  there  by  a  sen- 
tence or  an  order  from  a  magistrate,  and 
should  have  brought  themselves  within  the 
cogDizance  of  the  law  in  some  specified 
manner.     But  there  was  a  large  and  im- 
portant class  of  children  who  were  below 
the  standard  practically  fixed  by  the  edu- 
cation grants,  but  who  were  also  above  the 
grants  in  aid  of  reformatories  and  indus- 
trial schools,  and  the  question  he  wished 
to  submit  was,  whether  the  State  proposed 
to  do  anything  for  these  children,  and  what 
it  proposed  to  do  ?    That  question  was  one 
of  great  difficulty,  and  it  was  for  that  rea- 
son, and  not  to  carry  out  any  preconceived 
idea  of  his  own,  that  he  asked  for  an  im- 
partial Committee  to  examine  into  the  sub- 
ject.    The  range  of  its  inquiry  need  not  bo 
very  wide,  and  it  would  be  easy  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Session  to  condense  the 
information  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  and  to  arrive  at  a  practical  conclu- 
sion.   But  it  would  probably  be  said,  "The 
whole   subject  has  already  been  inquired 
into  by  a  Royal  Commission,  which,  after 
sitting  for  a  period  of  three  years,  has  pro- 
duced very  recently  an  elaborate  Report. 
This  Report  is  still  sub  judice;  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  is  founded  has  not  yet 
been  presented  ;  and  it  is  improper  as  yet 
that  any  one  should  ask  for  further  inquiry 
into  the  subject."     It  might  even  be  said 
that  he  was  showing  disrespect  to  the  Com- 
missioners by  taking  that  course,  and  was 
casting  a  slur  upon  their  labours  ;  but  to 
such  an  indictment  he  did  not  plead  guilty. 
He  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  Royal 
Commission,  for  amongst  them  were  somo 
of  his  most  intimate  friends :  Sir  James 
Coleridge  for  instance.     It  was  quite  cer- 
tain they  had  conducted  the  inquiry  with  a 
desire  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion,  and 
they  had  also  produced  a  Report  which  ho 
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did  not  hesitate  to  say  was  of  the  highest 
value.  It  was  not  quite  clear,  however, 
from  what  had  occurred  in  *' another  place," 
that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  in 
their  entirety.  At  present  the  Government 
had  the  Report  under  their  consideration, 
and  next  year,  probably,  Parliament  would 
be  called  upon  to  take  some  steps  to  giro 
effect  to  the  Report,  or,  at  least,  to  so 
much  of  it  as  the  Government  might  ulti- 
mately see  reason  to  adopt.  He  was  anx- 
ious, however,  before  those  steps  were 
taken,  that  that  part  of  the  inquiry  should 
be  completed  which  the  Commissioners  had 
left  incomplete,  and  that  the  House  should 
have  before  it  full  information  as  to  that 
class  of  children  which  fell  between  the 
two  classes  now  receiving  the  grant.  The 
first  point  which  he  should  have  to  esta- 
blish before  the  Committee  would  bo  the 
existcnco  of  that  class,  because  he  had 
lioard  it  said  that  there  was  no  such  class. 
The  fact  was  that  that  unfortunate  class 
were  sunk  into  such  a  low  state  of  ignor- 
ance that  they  were  not  only  ignorant 
themselves,  but  the  cause  of  ignorance  in 
others,  and  there  could  be  no  more  con- 
clusive ground  for  tiio  necessity  of  a  Com- 
mittee than  the  fact  that  there  were  per- 
sons who  denied  their  existence.  What  he 
desired  was  to  bring  such  persons  as  Dr. 
Guthrie,  Miss  Carpenter,  and  others  who 
bad  gone  into  the  large  towns  and  brought 
back  tales  of  what  they  had  discovered  j 
there  which  one  could  scarcely  believe, 
face  to  face  with  a  Select  Committee 
which  might  criticise  their  statements, 
and  might  say  how  far  that  class  of  chil- 
dren was  a  proper  object  for  a  share  of  the 
educational  grant.  The  next  point,  after 
establishing  the  existence  of  the  class — 
and  that  was  admitted  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners— would  be  to  inquire  what  means 
there  were  for  providing  education  for  them. 
In  the  first  place  there  were  the  ordinary 
pay  schools,  and  it  would  be  a  question  de- 
serving consideration  whether  these  schools 
wore  suitable  to  them,  and  whether  they 
were  able  to  comply  with  tho  conditions  of 
those  schools.  No  doubt  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  might  be  admitted  into  these 
schools,  either  at  once  or  after  a  certain 
ordeal.  Some  people  seemed  disposed  to 
say,  **  Why  don't  they  make  themselves 
nice  and  tidy,  and  go  to  school  like  other 
children?"  but  that  was  very  like  the 
old  story  of  the  French  Marchioness,  who, 
when  she  was  told  that  the  people  were 
starving  for  want  of  bread,  said  they  were 


very  silly,  then,  not  to  eat  buns.  Then, 
it  was  said  that  it  was  no  part  of  tho  duty 
of  the  State  to  supply  the  neglect  of  the 
parents,  and  that  if  children  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  parents  who  would 
not  send  them  to  school,  it  was  not  for 
the  State  to  interfere  with  them.  He,  for 
one,  was  prepared  to  controvert  such  a 
position.  The  whole  principle  of  the  edu- 
cation grant  was  an  eleemosynary  one. 
The  parent  paid  something,  but  the  State 
paid  a  great  deal  more  in  order  that  the 
child  might  have  an  education  worth  hav- 
ing; not  for  tho  sake  of  the  parent  but 
of  tlie  child,  and  because  it  was  thought 
important  for  considerations  of  State  that 
the  children  of  the  State  should  be  well 
educated.  For  that  purpose  the  State 
stepped  in  and  gave  double  or  treble  the 
amount  paid  by  tho  parent ;  for  out  of  tho 
annual  cost  for  educating  each  child  the 
parent  was  only  called  upon  for  6f.  6d., 
while  the  State  paid  about  10s,  and 
private  persons  about  11;.  per  annum. 
Surely,  therefore,  if  that  eleemosynary 
principle  were  adopted  in  one  case,  it 
ought  to  be  applied  to  that  unfortunate 
class  of  children  out  of  which  our  criminal 
population  was  recruited.  If  the  parents 
of  these  children  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  give  anything,  that  did  not  discharge 
the  State  of  its  duty.  But  then  it  might 
be  said  that  these  children  might  be  sen^ 
to  certified  industrial  schools  and  other 
schools  conducted  on  that  principle.  If 
the  country  were  ready  to  make  education 
compulsory,  then  that  course  might  bo 
adopted  ;  but  it  would  be  some  time  be- 
fore that  principle  could  be  adopted  here, 
and  until  it  was  so,  tho  schools  in  question 
would  no  meet  tho  wants  of  the  class,  since 
they  were  open  only  to  children  who  were 
in  some  senso  offenders  against  the  law. 
To  return  to  tho  question  whether  the  pay 
schools  were  fit  for  that  class  of  children 
or  the  children  fit  for  them.  On  that  sub- 
ject he  trusted  hon.  Members  had  read 
tho  Report  of  tho  Commissioners.  These 
children  did  not  want  a  high-class  edu- 
cation in  matters  of  literature;  but  they 
wanted  the  rudiments  of  education — read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  sound, 
moral,  and  religious  training.  No  doubt 
the  pay  schools  were  exceedingly  well 
managed,  but  they  did  not  supply  the 
particular  kind  of  education  which  these 
children  particularly  wanted,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
showed  that  such  was  the  case.  The  Com- 
missioners reported  that  the  children  did 
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not  romain  at  such  schools  sufficiently  long 
in  some  cases  even  to  he  ahle  to  read  and 
write;  and  that  the  religious  instruction  in 
them  was  non-intelligent,  and  the  lessons 
imparted  to  them  not  calculated  to  form 
a  religious  character.  These  schools  did 
not  supply  that  sort  of  moral  and  religious 
trainiug  which,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
classes  of  children,  was  the  one  thing  they 
wanted.  The  teachers  were  generally  very 
young  men  who  had  received  an  education 
of  a  refined  character,  and  they  naturally 
shrank  from  contact  with  ragged  and  dirty 
children.  They  had  not  the  knowledge  of, 
and  sympathy  with,  human  nature,  which 
alone  enahled  the  masters  of  ragged 
Schools  to  deal  with  outcast  vagrant  chil- 
dren, and  to  reclaim  them.  The  pay  schools 
were  not  the  proper  schools  for  these  chil- 
dren even  if  they  could  get  in  there,  and,  if 
they  did  get  in,  they  would  disarrange  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  those  schools. 
He  made  thoso  statements  partly  on  what 
he  found  in  the  hluo-hook,  partly  on  what 
he  heard  out  of  doors,  and  partly  on  what 
had  fallen  under  his  own  ohservation.  He 
did  not  want  them  to  take  his  statements 
for  granted.  He  was  asking  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  whole  suhject, 
and  he  indicated  what  his  views  were,  he- 
causo  ho  thought  no  one  ought  to  move 
for  a  Committee  who  was  not  prepared 
with  some  views  to  lay  before  it,  but  he 
was  ready  to  enter  into  a  fair  and  im- 
partial investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 
In  answer  to  the  objection  that  these 
children  were  so  ragged  and  dirty  as  to 
he  unfit  for  the  better  class  of  schools, 
it  was  suggested  that  benevolent  persons 
might  give  them  good  shoes  and  clothes, 
and  the  necessary  pence,  in  order  to  attend; 
but  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  in  too 
many  instances  the  good  shoes  and  clothes 
would  be  turned  into  gin,  and  drunk  by  the 
parents.  The  Commissioners  pointed  out 
that  a  considerable  number  of  these  children 
might  be  provided  for  in  pauper  schools. 
The  claim  of  the  children  to  consideration 
was  not  denied,  but  each  department  in 
turn  said  it  was  not  its  business  to  provide 
for  them.  The  Poor  Law  Board  might 
admit  a  certain  number  who  were  the 
children  of  out-door  paupers,  but  a  great 
many  were  not  the  children  of  paupers, 
and  it  would  be  said  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  principle  upon  which  the  Poor  Law 
was  administered  to  assist  them.  Some 
proposals  of  the  Commissioners  with  regard 
to  those  children  who  fairly  came  within 
the  panper  class  would,  if  adopted,  lead 
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to  a  great  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
providing  education  for  them.  But  thoso 
proposals  would  necessarily  give  rise  to 
considerable  discussion,  and  very  possibly 
the  House  would  not  adopt  them  ;  but, 
even  if  they  did  adopt  those  proposals, 
the  whole  class  would  not  be  provided  for, 
and  the  Committee  might  inquire  how  they 
could  be  provided  for  if  that  plan  were  not 
adopted.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  certified  industrial  schools. 
No  man  looked  upon  those  schools  with 
more  interest  than  he  did,  as,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  right  hon.  Friend  near  him, 
he  introduced  a  Bill  to  extend  to  Enffland 
the  system  which  prevailed  in  SooUand. 
He  believed  that  the  certified  Industrial 
Schools  were  immensely  valuable,  but  at 
the  same  time  those  schools  had  their 
limits,  and  it  was  impossible  to  extend 
them  so  as  to  take  in  all  these  children 
without  serious  inconvenience.  As  to  ex- 
pense, he  was  not  bringing  forward  the 
question  with  the  view  of  throwing  any 
additional  expense  upon  the  funds  of  the 
country.  He  was  anxious  to  see  how  they 
could  most  economically  deal  with  these 
children,  for  deal  with  them  in  some  way 
they  must,  and  he  believed  that  the  certi- 
fied industrial  schools  would  be  very  much 
more  expensive  than  other  schools  which 
would  be  found  more  efficient.  A  very 
excellent  Bill  was  before  the  House,  which 
he  hoped  would  pass,  but  it  must  bo  re- 
membered  that  that  Bill  authorized  the 
Treasury  to  pay  3«.  per  week  in  respect  of 
all  those  children.  He  did  not  say  that  it 
was  an  unnecessarily  heavy  charge,  but  ho 
wished  the  Committee  to  inquire  whether 
the  education  of  these  children  could  not 
be  provided  at  a  much  less  expensive  rate  ? 
On  the  ground  of  expense,  therefore,  the 
certified  industrial  school  was  not  tho  pro- 
per mode  of  dealing  with  these  children; 
and,  besides  that,  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  abuse,  to  have  sOme  safe- 
guards which  partook  of  a  penal  character, 
which  introduced  the  interference  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
infringed  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
They  might  say  that  any  child  who  did 
any  of  certain  acts  should  be  sent  to  thoso 
schools,  but  unless  they  said  that  every 
child  whose  parents  did  not  give  it  edu- 
cation  should  be  sent  thero  they  would  not 
reach  the  whole  class.  He  had  now  spoken 
of  the  pay  schools,  the  workhouse  schools, 
and  the  certified  industrial  schools,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  show  that  none  of  them 
would  meet  tho  wants  he  had  deacribed. 
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Thero  remained  yet  ouoiher  class  of  schools 
— the  ragged  schools.  He  had  avoided 
any  mention  of  ragged  schools  in  his 
Motion,  and  did   not  wish  to  hring  that 

Sart  of  the  question  particularly  heforc  the 
[ouse.  Ho  was  hound,  however,  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  that  much  more  use 
might  he  made  of  these  schools  than  was 
(lone  at  present.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  disorganized  and  ill-managed,  that 
they  were  draining  the  paid  schools,  and 
reccivinfi^  children  whose  parents  were  ahle 
to  supply  them  with  education,  and,  in 
short,  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
Now,  without  questioning  the  conclusions 
of  the  Commissioners,  he  held  that  their 
own  evidence  showed  that  there  was  a 
strong  case  for  inquiry  into  these  schools, 
and  for  an  effort  to  turn  them  to  better 
account.  For  instance,  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  a  broad  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  ragged  schools  in 
Bristol  and  Plymouth.  Those  in  the  for- 
mer city  were  described  as  generally  well 
conducted,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  those  in  the  latter  town  as  ill-con- 
ducted and  productive  of  evil.  That  was 
a  conclusive  reason  for  an  inquiry  into 
these  schools,  to  ascertaiu  why  there  were 
such  differences  among  them,  and  whether 
those  which  were  doing  badly  could  not  be 
assimilated  with  those  which  were  doing 
well.  The  Report  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  had  been  just  presented  to  the 
House,  contained  a  passage  from  tho  pen 
of  Mr.  Ruddock,  tho  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
Gloucester,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  great 
care  which  was  taken  by  tho  different  com- 
mittees of  ragged  and  industrial  schools 
in  that  city  to  confine  them  to  the  class 
of  scholars  for  whom  they  wore  intend- 
ed ;  and  expressed  his  conviction  that, 
as  far  as  the  schools  which  ho  had  visited 
were  concerned,  few  of  the  children  in  them 
would  obtain  any  education  whatever  but 
for  their  existence.  That  was  the  evidence 
of  an  officiol  and  impartial  authority,  that 
some  of  these  schools  were  doing  good. 
Tho  children  were  there,  and  something 
must  be  done  for  them.  Did  any  one  be- 
lieve that,  because  there  was  no  place  for 
them  in  the  official  system,  the  class 
would  therefore  cease  to  exist,  or  that 
benevolent  persons  would  not  endeavour  to 
deal  with  them  ?  It  was  not  right  that 
a  stain  which  they  did  not  deserve  should 
be  thrown  upon  the  character  of  the  rag- 
ged schools,  and  that  the  education  of 
the  unfortunate  children  should  bo  left  to 
private  charity,  bccaMse  it  happened  to  be 


a  difficult  question  how  to  treat  them.  If 
it  could  he  shown  that  the  ragged  schools 
were  doing  only  harm,  then  let  the  Govern- 
ment come  boldly  forward  ond  suppress 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tho  truth  was 
that,  although  some  of  them  might  be  bad, 
all  were  not  so,  then  an  earnest  effort  ought 
to  be  made  to  convert  the  worst  of  them 
into  what  the  best  were  now.  He  trusted 
he  had  not  said  anything  to  give  offenco. 
Nothing  was  further  from  his  wish  than 
to  oast  any  reflection  on  the  Commission- 
ers, but  he  felt  strongly  on  the  subject, 
and  entreated  the  House  not  to  say  **  Be- 
cause there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  wo 
will  throw  tho  thing  overboard."  All  he 
sought  was  an  inquiry;  and  if  tho  House 
would  agree  to  his  Motion  he  would  en- 
deavour to  procure  as  fair  and  impartial  a 
Committee  as  possible.  Ho  felt  that  ho 
might  look  with  coufidenco  for  support 
from  many  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  He  might  appeal  to  tho  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City,  who  had 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  tho  lower  classes.  Ho  entreated 
tho  House  seriously  to  face  tho  question 
boldly,  and  at  least  to  respect  the  feelings 
of  those  who,  like  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Miss 
Carpenter,  had  been  labouring  in  the  cause 
for  many  years,  and  who  thought  that  jus- 
tice had  not  been  done  to  their  efforts. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire, how  tho  funds  Toted  by  Parliament  for  tho 
promotion  of  National  Education  may  bo  most 
efficiently  and  most  economically  applied,  in  the 
case  of  neglected  and  destitute  children." 

Mr.  LOWE  :  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  there 
is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  an  inquiry  of  tho  nature 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet  should  bo 
granted,  and  if  it  can  lead  to  ony  good  I 
shall  bo  very  glad  to  see  it  instituted.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  business  of  tho  Education 
Department  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  in- 
vestigation of  tho  kind  which  tho  House 
may  desire.  The  subject  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one,  and  has  been  treated  with 
great  ability  and  candour  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. I  may  say  in  limine,  that  as  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
objection  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject.  I 
must,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  object- 
ing to  tho  terms  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  Mo- 
tion.    That  Motion  is  to  inquire — 

"  How  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  for  tho 
promotion  of  National  Education  may  be  most 
efficiently  and  most  economically  applied,  in  tho 
case  of  neglected  and  destitute  children," 
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My  fii*st  objection  is  that  it  assames  that 
the  ConimissionerB  were  wrong  in  their  ro- 
conimcndatious.     The  Resolution  is  not 
nierelj  a   notice  of  inquiry  by  a  Select 
Committee,   but   implies  the    proposition 
that  the  funds  foteia   by  Parliament  for 
national  education  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  educating  neglected  and 
destitute  children.     I   am   not  going   to 
deny  the  truth  of  that  proposition.     I  only 
ask  the  House  not  to  assume  it  prior  to  the 
inquiry.     I  entirely  deny  that  we  ought  to 
assume  that  the  funds  applicable  for  na- 
tional education  are  the  only  funds  appli- 
cable for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
Resolution.     I  deny  it,  because  I  find  that 
the  assumption  is  altogether  opposed  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners.    That  Com- 
mission has  certainly  been  one  of  the  most 
laborious  on  record.    It  sat  for  three  years, 
and  the  amount  of  attention  and  labour  it 
has  bestowed  on  the  subject  has  been  enor- 
mous.    The  arrangement  of  the  Report  is 
most  admirable,  and  it  is  drawn  up  in  so 
masterly  a  manner  that,  I  bclie?o,  no  one 
ever  read  a  Parliamentary  document  which 
was  less  wearisome.     It  has  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  on  a  difficult  and  complicated  sub- 
ject.    No  one  except  those  who  hayo  the 
labour  of  conducting  the  department  can 
do  justice  to  the  insight  which  it  affords 
into  many  confused  and  perplexing  matters 
which  are  obscured  under  the  forms  of  rou- 
tine.    I  entertain,  therefore,  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Report  and  its  framers,  and 
I  feel  sure  it  will  not  be  the  wish  of  the 
Uouse  to  throw  any  slight  either  on  it  or 
them.     The  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  subject  may  bo  stated 
briefly  as  follows: — They  think,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  to  keep  poor  child- 
ren for  three  or  four  hours  a- day  in  a  rag- 
ged school,  and  then  to  leave  them  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  the  hands  of  vicious  pa  • 
rents,  is  not  an  efficient  way  of  educating 
those  children.     They  hold  that  the  better 
plan  would  be  to  remove  the  children  dur- 
ing twenty  hours  of  the  day  from  the  con- 
taminating influences  from  which  they  are 
at  present  preserved  for  four  hours  in  the 
ragged  school ;  and  they  propose,  with  that 
view,  an  extension  of  the  district  schools, 
bjr  which  the  children  may  bo  kept  apart 
from  their  parents.     It  is  not  my  business 
to  assume  that  the  recommendation  is  right. 
Indeed,  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  the 
subject  sufficiently  to  pronounco  an  opinion 
on  it.     All  I  say  is  that  it  would  be  pre- 
mature for  the  House  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  assume  that  the  Commissioners  are 
Mr-  Lowe 


wrong.  In  consequence  of  the  attaek  which 
has  been  made  upon  the  Commission  in 
*' another  place,"  I  think  it  right  to  read 
the  passage  with  which  they  conclude  tho 
part  of  their  Report  which  refers  to  this 
subject.     At  page  404  they  say — 

**  In  order  to  avoid  tho  appearance  of  ingra- 
titude for  services  of  tho  most  valuable,  disinter* 
ested,  and  self-denying  character,  we  conclude  car 
observations  on  this  head  bj  recording  our  strong 
opinion  that  no  class  of  persons  interested  in  po- 
pular education  have  conferred  greater  services 
upon  the  public,  or  services  involving  greater  sa- 
crifices of  personal  convenience  and  inclination, 
than  the  managers  of  ragged  and  industrial 
schools  and  similar  establis^ents.  We  think 
that  the  time  may  come  when  these  generous 
and  charitable  efforts  may  advantageously  be  re- 
placed by  a  general  system  ;  but  the  fact  that 
they  first  directed  public  attention  to  the  snbieet, 
and  that  their  labours  showed  the  extent  and  ur- 
gency of  the  evil  to  be  met,  and  the  proper  means 
of  meeting  it  ought  never  to  bo  forgotten." 

Language  was  used  in  "  another  place  " 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Commis- 
sioners made  a  dead  set  against  ragged 
schools,  and  that  they  were  incapable  of 
doing  justice  to  the  admirable  motives  of 
those  who  had  oalled  them  into  existence. 
I  think  that  the  passage  which  I  have  read 
shows  that  such  an  accusation  is  entirely 
unfounded. 

The  second  objection  which  I  ha?e  to 
the  wording  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet arises  from  the  structure  of  my  own 
department.  I  apprehend  that  what  tho 
hon.  Baronet  desires  is,  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee should  bo  convinced  that  these 
schools  ought  to  receive  public  aid  such 
aid  should  bo  extended  to  them  in  the 
manner  least  injurious  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. I  do  not  ask  the  House  to  prejudge 
this  point ;  but  I  must  state  that  it  is  my 
strong  conviction,  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of  every  gentleman  in  my  office,  that  if 
aid  is  to  bo  given  to  these  schools  there 
are  probably  no  hands  in  which  you  could 
place  the  duty  of  affording  that  aid  so 
unfit  to  discharge  it  as  those  of  my  de- 
partment. The  main  objects  of  the  Edu- 
cational Departments  have  hitherto  been 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  to  create 
a  class  of  schoolmasters  who  are  adequate 
to  the  task  of  popular  instruction,  to  en- 
courage parents  to  take  an  interest  in  tho 
education  of  their  children,  and  to  contri- 
bute something  towards  it,  and  to  treat 
the  school  not  merely  as  a  place  where 
children  receive  intellectual  instroctiony  but 
also  as  a  place  where  they  may  learn  order, 
cleanliness,  respect,  and  the  manner  proper 
to  beings  who  have  to  live  in  society.    The 
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plan  upon  which  we  hate  acted  has  been 
that,  ID  exchange  for  the  grants  which  we 
hate  made  out  of  the  public  purse,  we 
hate  bargained  that  those  who  received 
them  should  satisfy  our  inspectors  upon 
theso  points  —  namely,  that  the  masters 
were  equal  to  the  work  of  instruction, 
that  the  schools  were  well-built  and  venti- 
lated, and  the  children  cleanly  and  orderly. 
Now,  it  may  be  necessary,  for  1  prejudge 
nothing,  to  have  sido  by  side  with  this 
system  one  of  a  totally  different  character. 
It  may  be  necessary  that  the  school  should 
be  brought  down  to  the  child,  because  the 
child  cannot  be  raised  to  the  school;  that 
we  should  have  schools  in  which  much  shall 
bo  tolerated  which  would  be  most  disadvan- 
tageous to  a  school  conducted  according 
to  the  Government  pattern,  in  which  the 
children  shall  bo  dirty  and  offensive  in  their 
habits,  and  rudo  and  uncultivated  in  their 
manners,  for  ragged  schools  exclude  none 
of  these.  At  present  we  deal  with  such 
schools  to  this  extent — that  we  make  them 
capitation  grants,  allow  them  to  have 
masters  of  a  lower  class  than  are  required 
in  other  schools,  and  exempt  the  parents 
of  the  children  from  the  payment  of  school 
pence;  the  result  being  that  these  schools 
receive  a  smaller  portion  of  the  public 
money  than  do  the  ordinary  educational 
schools.  What  is  anticipated  from  the  re- 
commendations of  this  Committee  is  that 
the  grants  to  these  schools  should  be  made 
rather  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of 
the  ease  than  to  tho  degree  of  progress, 
cleanliness,  and  good  instruction  which  is 
secured  in  them.  It  may  be  right  to  make 
the  grants  upon  such  a  principle,  but  it 
will  never  do  for  the  Privy  Council  to  make 
them.  It  will  never  do  for  the  same  de- 
partment to  have  two  systems,  and  for  the 
Privy  Council  to  say  to  the  public,  "  If 
you  hare  a  school  of  a  good  class,  which 
secures  cleanliness,  order,  and  right  in- 
structioD,  we  will  pay  you  so  much;  but  if 
you  open  a  school  of  an  inferior  class  for 
poverty,  misery,  dirt,  and  destitution,  with 
inferior  instruction,  little  order,  and  rooms 
not  half  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  wo 
will  pay  you  more."  It  will  nottr  do  for 
us  to  go  into  opposition  against  ourselves 
in  that  manner.  If  we  take  such  a  course 
wo  shall  break  down  our  own  system,  and 
undo  in  a  few  years  all  that  we  havo  done 
by  twenty  years'  successful  operation  upon 
the  public,  by  means  of  which  we  have 
gradually  screwed  the  system  up  to  its 
present  very  creditable  pitch.  It  may  be 
necessary  that   this  should  bo  donci  but 


ours  is  not  the  hand  that  ought  to  do  it. 
When,  in  the  year  1856,  large  grants  were 
made  to  these  schools,  symptoms  existed 
which  showed  that  the  new  system  was 
sapping  the  vitals  of  the  old  one.  We 
had  nothing  but  complaints  from  tho  in- 
spectors and  from  the  Committees  of  the 
Pay  Schools  that  children  were  enticed 
away  from  them  to  these  inferior  schools, 
and  it  was  on  account  of  the  deep  sense 
which  was  entertained  of  the  evil  which 
this  was  doing  to  the  system  of  elementary 
schools  that  the  minute  of  1857  was  passed 
which  altered  the  system.  I  do  not  ask 
the  House  to  take  the  same  view  of  that 
matter.  Let  this  also  be  inquired  into  by 
the  Committee.  But  if  the  words  of  the 
Motion  are  retained  as  they  now  stand,  re- 
quiring that  ragged  schools  should  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  funds  voted  for  national 
education,  the  Committee  will  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  impose  the  duty  of  formiog 
and  managing  the  new  system  upon  the 
Committee  of  Council.  If  tho  hon.  Baro- 
net will  alter  the  terms  of  his  Motion  so 
as,  while  embracing  the  system  of  tho 
Privy  Council,  not  to  confine  the  Com- 
mittee to  it,  I  see  no  objection  to  this  in- 
quiry. The  words  which  I  should  suggest 
would  be  "  to  inquire  how  the  education 
of  destitute  and  neglected  children  may  be 
most  efficiently  and  economically  assisted 
by  any  public  funds." 

SiE  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  accept  these 
words. 

Mr.  HANBURY  said,  I  rise  to  support 
the  Motion  made  by  my  hon.  Friend,  and 
I  wish  that  the  duty  I  have  to  perform  had 
fallen  into  abler  hands,  though  I  will  yield 
to  no  one  in  the  deep  interest  I  have  for 
many  years  past  taken  in  the  cause  of  des* 
tituta  children.  Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  Motion  just  made  I  am  sure  the 
House  and  the  country  will  feel  grateful  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  for  the  ability  and  mo- 
deration with  which  he  has  dealt  with  tho 
important  subject  before  us.  I  will  briefly 
state  my  reasons  for  the  course  I  am  tak- 
ing on  the  present  occasion.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  I  was  present  at  the 
Conference  which  was  held  at  Birmingham 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  of 
the  present  Motion,  and  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  want  of  information  manifested 
by  many  persons  who  attended  that  Con- 
ference. No  two  seemed  to  agree  as  to 
what  was  really  wanted,  or  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  institutions  which 
ought  to  bo  assisted   by  public  money. 
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mendations  I  find  there.  Still,  I  voiituro 
to  say  it  does  not  appear  to  mo  that  tlio 
cause  of  ragged  schools  ha?o  received 
so  full  and  impartial  a  treatment  as  they 
deserve — I  do  not  think  that  evidence  was 
taken  from  those  most  qualified  hy  expe- 
rience to  give  it.  I  think  the  House  will 
bo  in  a  far  better  condition  to  legislate  if 
it  possesses  the  evidence  which  I  believe 
would  bo  brought  before  the  Committee  we 
seek.  One  word  as  to  tho  good  ragged 
schools  have  effected :  Upwards  of  300,000 
children  have  passed  through  their  purify- 
ing influence,  and  if  it  is  not  too  much  to 
suppose  that  10  per  cent  have  derived 
benefit,  the  result  is  far  from  insignificant. 
In  page  382  of  the  Report  I  find  it  stated 
that  100,000  children  receive  no  education. 
From  this  class  juvenile  criminals  spring. 
How  is  it  then  to  be  accounted  for  that  dur- 
ing the  last  ^Ye  years  there  has  been  such  a 
reduction  in  crime?  In  Mr.  Sydney  Turner's 
Report  for  1859  he  states  there  were  5,000 
less  commitments  than  in  1856.  May  we  not 
infer  that  ragged  schools  have  been  partly 
instrumental  in  this  great  change  ?  I  firmly 
believe  that  ragged  schools  have  been  tho 
indirect  moans  of  originating  almost  every 
institution  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 
I  am  borno  out  in  this  assertion  by  refer- 
ence to  tho  document  I  have  in  my  hand— 
a  classified  list  published  by  the  authority 
of  tho  Reformatory  and  Refugo  Uniou. 
I  find  there  175  such  institutions  accom- 
modating upwards  of  15,000  inmates — 
only  fifteen  of  these  were  in  existence  pre- 
vious to  the  ragged-school  movement.  In 
all  large  towns  we  find  the  ragged  schools 
to  be  the  pioneers  of  refuges,  homes,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  reformatories;  in  fact,  of  all 
institutions  for  tho  mutual  aid  of  the  des- 
titute and  degraded.  I  feel  we  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  promoters  of  rag- 
ged schools  for  their  noble  self-denying 
efi'orts.  Who  can  estimate  tho  good  they 
have  done?  It  cannot  bo  ascertained  in 
this  world.  Although  there  is  a  great  de- 
crease in  crime  the  number  of  destitute  and 
vagrant  children  is  not  so  great  as  former- 
ly ;  yet  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
thcro  arc  still  thousonds  of  children  who 
can  alone  bo  reached  through  the  agency 
of  ragged  schools.  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  voluntary  refuges  in  tho  kingdom,  in- 
stitutions receiving  this  very  class,  tho 
destituto  and  the  vagrant,  have  been  sad- 
ly crippled  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  60s. 
a  year  Capitation  granted  by  tho  Frivj 


'*  Ragged  Schools"  was  the  subject  under 
discussion.  In  ScotlaiKl  they  are  known 
as  <<  Ragged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools." 
In  London  such  institutions  are  termed 
Refuges,  Homes,  or  Industrial  Schools. 
Ragged  Schools  in  London  are  simply 
Educational  Schools.  In  Scotland,  and 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  they  are  indus- 
trial likewise.  I  merely  mention  this  to 
show  how  little  the  subject  is  understood 
even  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
fully  conversant  with  its  details.  Surely 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry  would  be  most 
useful  in  order  to  ascertain  tho  character 
of  tho  institutions  which  are  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  vagrant  and  desti- 
tute, and  also  fully  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  class  who  are  received  into 
them.  Various  objections  will,  doubtless, 
bo  raised  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  amongst  others,  it  will  be 
said  that  the  Estimates  will  be  increased 
to  an  unlimited  extent  if  we  begin  to  sub- 
sidize such  institutions.  This  is  far  from 
our  intention.  I  believo  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  might  be  saved  by  a 
more  judicious  distribution  of  tlie  educa- 
tional grants.  Many  schools  might  be 
found  at  the  present  time  receiving  far 
more  assistance  than  they  ought,  and  the 
children  who  attend  such  schools  are  in 
many  instances  of  parents  fully  able  to 
pay  for  tho  education  they  obtain.  On 
oconomioal  grounds  it  would  bo  worth 
while  to  assist  ragged  schools,  for  it  is 
quito  evident  their  influence  has  contri- 
buted  very  materially  to  the  decrease  of 
crime.  Is  it  not  cheaper  for  tho  country 
to  pay  £10  to  prevent  a  boy  from  becoming 
a  criminal  than  £50  or  £100  to  punish 
him  when  ho  is  become  one  ?  It  will  next 
be  urged  that  the  character  of  the  schools 
would  be  entirely  changed  if  they  are  as- 
sisted by  grants.  I  cannot  seo  how  this 
will  be.  Our  object  always  has  been  and 
is  still  to  keep  down  as  low  as  possible — 
and  not  in  any  way  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  schools  or  the  object  wo  have  in 
view  would  bo  entirely  defeated.  The  in- 
spectors (and  I  think  these  schools  would 
be  benefited  by  full  and  ample  inspection) 
would  be  able  to  prevent  this  from  being 
tho  case.  The  Government  will,  perhaps, 
say  it  is  unwise  and  unfair  to  grant  this 
Committee  before  the  Commissioners  have 
issued  their  last  and  final  Report.  Now, 
with  regard  to  that  Report,  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  a  hostile  attack  upon  it.  It  con- 
tains most  valuable  information,  though  I 
am  not  prepared  to  endorse  all  the  recom- 
Mr»  Hanhury 
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Counoil  in  1856,  and  withdrawn  in  1858. 
Many  of  these  Institutions,  from  mj  own 
personal  knowledge  must  he  closed,  or 
else  will  have  to  admit  children  of  another 
class,  unless  something  is  done  to  assist 
them  more  fully  than  at  present.  These 
Institutions  are  doing  a  great  work,  saving 
hundreds  of  children  from  heing  a  hurden 
to  the  country  hy  training  them  to  hahits 
of  morality  and  industry.  It  would,  I 
know,  he  said,  that  if  these  Institutions 
were  certified  under  the  *'  Industrial 
Schools  Act,"  they  would  he  entitled  to 
receive  oonsiderahle  assistance  from  tho 
Home  Office.  In  theory  this  is  true  ;  hut 
unfortunately  that  Act  has  hitherto  heen 
almost  inoperative,  and  either  owing  to  a 
defect  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Act,  or  to 
puhlie  feeling  heing  opposed  to  its  prin- 
ciples, it  has  been  found  almost  impossible 
to  get  children  committed  under  it ;  the 
result  has  been  that  Institutions  have  had 
all  the  trouble  of  obtaining  a  certificate 
without  receiving  any  advantages  to  which 
it  entitled  them.  I  heartily  trust  that  the 
amended  measure  now  before  the  House  may 
remove  some  of  these  difficulties,  but  I  feel 
however  perfect  the  Act  may  be,  there  will 
always  remain  the  necessity  of  our  volun- 
tary refuges.  The  Prince  Consort  stated 
some  time  since  that  there  were  "  no  less 
than  two  million  children  in  England  and 
Wales  who  were  not  at  school  at  all,  and 
whoso  absence  cannot  he  traced  to  any 
legitimate  cause.  Can  it,  then,  be  said  or 
thought  there  is  little  to  do,  or  that  there 
is  any  shortness  of  material?  for  surely  it 
is  but  fair  to  infer  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  these  two  millions  of  children 
belong  to  a  class  for  whose  benefit  ragged 
schools  are  specially  designed."  If  these 
cannot  be  found  in  ordinary  schools,  or  in 
private  schools,  where  are  they  receiving 
education  ?  If  not  in  ragged  schools  they 
must  be  in  the  streets.  Believing,  as  I 
do,  that  ragged  schools  have  done  a  great 
work,  and  are  the  only  agency  by  which 
the  destitute  and  vagrant  can  be  properly 
reached,  assured  that  they  well  deserve 
every  possible  encouragement  and  support, 
from  public  money  as  well  as  private  bene- 
Tolence,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  support- 
ing the  Motion,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  grant  the 
Committee. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  had 
heard  with  great  pleasure  the  unexpected 
answer  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
for  he  had  understood  from  what  he  thought 
good  authority  that  it  was  the  intention  of 


tho  Government  to  resist  the  Motion.  In- 
deed, he  was  not  sure  that  it  might  not  be 
inferred  from  the  speech  of  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  on  his  part  at  least  there 
was  not  some  disposition  to  oppose  the  Mo- 
tion. But  he  hardly  thought  it  possible 
that  tho  Government  would  have  refused 
so  fair  and  moderate  a  proposal,  and  he  did 
not  helieve  they  would  have  heen  support- 
ed by  the  House  had  they  adopted  such  a 
course.  In  admitting  the  necessity  of  some 
further  action  with  regard  to  ragged  schools 
it  was  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  he  intended  to  throw  tho 
slightest  disrespect  on  the  valuable  Report 
of  the  Education  Commissioners.  Tho 
House  might  recollect  that  the  Commis« 
sion  was  appointed  in  consequence  of  a 
Motion  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  submit; 
and  on  that  occasion  he  received  most  va- 
luable and  efficient  support  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  at  sonio 
time — at  no  very  distant  period,  he  trusted 
— would  find  leisure  to  look  into  the  book, 
and  would,  doubtless,  derive  much  satisfac* 
tion  from  having  been  concerned  in  its  pro- 
duction. In  every  word  of  praiso  which 
had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  tho  right  hon. 
Vice-President  of  tho  Council  ho  fully  con- 
curred ;  he  believed  the  Commissioners 
were  deserving  of  every  gratitude  for  is- 
suing a  most  valuable  and  interesting  com- 
pendium of  the  great  subject  of  national 
education,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
sufiered  to  remain  long  without  leading  to 
practical  results.  But,  as  ono  part  of  that 
Report  was  directly  at  variance  with  the 
minutos  of  the  Council,  and  went  to  prove 
that  a  class  did  not  exist  which  was  not 
only  recognized  but  defined  by  minutes  of 
Council,  it  was  .evident  that  inquiry  must 
take  place. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  Committee  were  to  finish  their 
labours  this  year,  so  that  the  House  might 
again  have  tho  opportunity  of  considering 
the  subject.  The  report  revealed  a  new 
and  unexpected  fact — that  there  was  hardly 
a  child  throughout  the  whole  island  who 
did  not  receive  an  imperfect  education. 
The  system  had  been  brought  so  far  that 
nearly  every  child  received  some  education; 
the  next  step  should  bo  to  improve  tho 
quality  of  that  education,  and  he  fervently 
hoped  no  obstacle  would  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  taking  it.  It  was  most  essential 
that  a  ycsr  should  not  be  lost,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  Session  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  state  whether. 
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and  how  far,  it  was  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  Commissioners.  Nothing 
had  heen  more  misrepresented  than  the 
fiews  of  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to 
ragged  schools.  lie  thought  their  views 
could  hardly  he  controverted.  If  aid  was 
required  let  it  ho  given  ;  hut  if  a  new  prin- 
ciple was  to  he  introduced  it  should  not 
he  dono  on  the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Education  alone,  even  if  the  proposed 
Committee  reported  favourahly  on  the  suh- 
ject,  the  proposal  should  he  first  suhmitted 
to  tho  House. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  regretted 
that  he  was  obliged  to  differ  from  the  rest 
of  the  House  on  the  question  heforo  them, 
but  he  wished  to  enter  his  solemn  protest 
against  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee, that  would  overlay  an  investigation 
just  completed  by  a  fresh  inquiry.  The 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  had  just 
boon  presented,  and  before  they  had  read 
that  Report  or  even  received  the  evidence 
on  which  it  was  founded,  they  were  going 
to  embark  in  a  new  inquiry.  He  protest- 
ed against  that  course.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  common  sense.  A  Royal  Com- 
mission had  heen  instituted  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  great  expense.  They  should, 
at  least,  read  its  Report  before  reinsti- 
tuting  an  inquiry  upon  any  part  of  the 
same  subject.  The  Report  contained  600 
or  700  pages,  it  had  only  been  published 
about  ten  days,  few  Members  could  have 
read  it,  and  the  evidence,  filling  five 
volumes,  had  not  yet  been  distributed. 
The  Commission  must  have  cost  altogether 
£40,000,  and  they  were  now  going  to  in- 
stitute another  inquiry  into  the  same  sub- 
ject again.  He  did  not  support  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Commission  when  it  was  pro- 
posed ;  he  never  thought  it  likely  to  effect 
much  good,  or  to  do  more  than  make  an 
historical  digest  of  the  subject,  very  in- 
teresting to  read,  but  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  practical  result.  And  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Report  bore  obvious 
marks  of  several  contradictory  opinions  on 
the  subject,  and  very  little  actual  recom- 
mendation that  would  be  practicablo  or 
possible  to  adopt.  The  evidence  ho  would 
Icavo  to  the  future  consideration  of  the 
House.  But  he  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment when  that  system  of  inquiry  was  to 
coase  ?  He  had  observed  that  men  gene- 
rally came  out  of  Parliamentary  inquiries 
with  exactly  the  same  opinions  as  they  had 
when  they  went  into  them  ;  and  under  a 
cloud  of  inquiry  the  existing  system  would 
continue  for  a  series  of  years.     Continual 

Mr,  Danhy  Seymour 


inquiries  were,  however,  very  objection- 
able, and  he  hoped  the  House  would  in* 
sist  on  something  like  an  end  of  them. 
What  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed inquiry  about  sch6o]B  for  destitute 
children  as  distinguished  from  the  one 
just  completed  ?  The  Royal  Commis- 
sioners had  taken  Bristol  and  Plymouth 
as  sample  towns,  and  had  reported  that  in 
the  one  case  the  ragged  schools  had  work- 
ed well,  and  in  the  other  badly.  What 
could  a  Select  Committee  do  moro  ?  They 
might,  indeed,  take  twenty  towns  instead 
of  two,  and  examine  Miss  Carpenter,  Dr. 
Outhrie,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  but  the 
only  result  would  bo  that  the  evidence 
would  be  ten  times  as  much  as  was  pro- 
duced before  the  Commissioners,  though 
in  kind  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  identical. 
For  his  own  part,  his  views  were  moro  fa- 
vourable to  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
missioners than  to  thoso  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. The  Commissioners  said  of  ragged 
schools  that  they  were  to  be  considered  ao 
exceptional  sort  of  institution,  and  that 
they  were  only  useful  in  the  nature  of 
feeders  to  the  national  schools.  Tho  hon. 
Baronet  allowed  that  thero  must  be  con- 
ditions attached  to  grants  of  public  money 
in  every  national  system,  and  tho  chil- 
dren attending  the  ragged  schools  were 
exactly  outside  the  line  of  conditions  which 
could  be  laid  down  in  any  organized 
system  of  schools  whatever.  He  begged 
the  House  to  bear  in  mind  what  bad 
fallen  from  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowe),  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  department  of  State  to  be  worked 
upon  two  diametrically  opposing  systems  ; 
and  if  in  this  case  there  was  a  higher  and 
a  lower  standard  tho  latter  would  become 
the  ruling  standard,  and  the  exception  would 
shortly  become  the  rule.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  education  was  not  an  eleemosyoary 
but  a  voluntary  system,  supplemented  by 
State  funds,  and  if  the  Government  once 
allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  upon  tho 
failure  of  voluntary  efforts  tho  State  would 
supply  what  was  needed  they  would  soon 
destroy  the  whole  voluntary  system  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  inquiry  contem- 
plated could  not,  ho  feared,  do  anything 
but  harm  ;  at  all  events,  the  House  sought 
to  discuss  tho  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners before  authorizing  a  further  in- 
vestigation even  upon  a  single  branch  of 
the  subject.  But  it  was  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  ragged  schools  were  not  at  pre- 
sent aided  by  tho  State.  They  came 
within  the  terms  of  the  public   grants; 
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thej  liftd  the  same  claims  as  other  schools, 
and  practically  they  also  had  received  the 
pnblic  money.  Miss  Carpenter's  ragged 
school  bad  a  total  income  of  £200  a  year 
and  received  £50  a  year  from  theso  Par- 
liamentary grants.  With  regard  to  certifi- 
cated industrial  schools,  the  whole  of  them 
were  dealt  with  by  existing  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  if  it  were  wished  to  alter  the 
terms  of  the  grants  to  those  schools,  the 
proper  way  to  do  so  would  be  to  raise  the 
question  by  means  of  amending  Bills  in- 
stead of  by  a  vague,  roving,  interminable 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject.  The  Go- 
vernment themselves  had  an  amending  Bill 
on  the  subject  now  before  the  House.  He 
regretted  that  they  had  consented  to  a 
fresh  inquiry.  ^ 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS :  I  am  un- 
willing to  trouble  the  Honso  ;  but  after 
what  has  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, I  wish  to  make  an  observation  on 
one  point.  It  is  not  my  business  to  defend 
the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Stafi^ord  Northcotc)  but  the  proposal  he  has 
made  seems  by  no  means  un  unreasonable 
one.  A  Royal  Commission  was  issued  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  system  of  education 
ID  this  country,  and  there  was  no  excep< 
tion,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  the  scope  of 
its  inquiry.  A  Report  has  been  presented, 
written  in  a  most  lucid  and  comprehensive 
manner,  containing  an  exposition  of  all  the 
different  branches  of  our  popular  and  ele- 
mentary teaching,  and  deserving  all  the 
commendation  bestowed  on  it.  The  ragged 
schools  and  the  other  schools  for  neglected 
and  destitute  children,  however,  form  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  Report.  The  hon.  Baronet  differs 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  he  disputes  the  correctness 
of  the  elements  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, and  he  asks  the  House  to  grant 
an  inquiry.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is 
anything  very  unreasonable  in  that.  My 
object  in  rising,  however,  is  to  observe 
that,  as  the  hon.  Baronet  proposes  only 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  schools  for 
neglected  and  destitute  children,  and  does 
not  wish  to  include  those  schools  of  which 
the  character  is  mainly  criminal,  I  trust 
that  when  the  Bill  which  I  have  intro- 
daeed  for  the  amendment  of  tho  law  re- 
lating to  the  Industrial  Schools  is  brought 
forward,  no  objection  will  bo  made  to  that 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  is 
under  investigation  before  a  Committee. 
In  giving  my  vote  in  favour  of  this  Motion 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not 


feel  myself  precluded  from  proceeding  with 
that  Bill. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  was  glad  that 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  had 
agreed  to  the  Committee.  It  had  been 
said  that  Parliament  gave  £800,000  a 
year  to  raise  the  standard  of  education. 
He  thought  it  ought  to  be  given  only  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes^ 
and  that  those  who  could  afford  to  provide 
a  better  education  for  their  children  should 
do  so  at  their  own  expense.  He  hoped 
this  point  would  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  CAVE  said,  that  in  reply  to  an 
observation  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole 
(Mr.  Danby  Seymour)  he  would  refer  him  to 
the  last  Report  of  Mr.  Morrill,  orie  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  who  showed  that  a 
large  number  of  the  poorest  class  of  chil- 
dren still  eluded  the  efforts  made  for  popu- 
lar education.  That  would  form  a  very 
fitting  subject  of  inquiry  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thanked  the  hon. 
Baronet  for  having  brought  forward  his 
motion.  He  agreed  in  the  commendation 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  but  there  was 
so  much  contradictory  matter  in  the  way 
of  opinion  brought  into  it,  that  until  the 
evidence  was  published  it  would  be  difficult 
to  understand  what  it  was  that  brought 
them  to  the  conclusion  at  which  they  had 
arrived.  They  complimented  the  authors 
of  these  industrial  schools  highly,  but 
then,  in  return,  they  gave  them  a  slap  in 
the  face  by  wishing  them  to  bo  snuffed 
out  altogether.  That  was  a  specimen  of 
the  way  in  which  most  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  Report  were  handled.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Educational  Committee,  said  his  de- 
partment was  much  too  high  up  in  the 
clouds  to  have  anything  to  with  these 
schools,  though  they  received  the  most  ne- 
cessitous of  poor  children,  the  very  class 
who  wanted  most  looking  after.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Lowe)  had  rather  begged  tho 
question  when  he  wanted  to  alter  the  terms 
of  the  Motion.  The  ragged  schools,  if  he 
understood  aright,  already  received  some 
assistance  from  the  State.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  urged  that  tho  Com- 
missioners in  their  Report  declared  that 
the  ragged  schools  ought  to  have  nothing, 
and,  by  his  Amendment,  called  upon  his 
hon.  Friend  to  stand  in  tho  same  position 
OS   if  these  schools  were  now  receiving 
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nothing,  and  as  if  the  Committeo  were  to 
go  into  a  fresh  case.  That  seemed  to 
hioi  to  be  rather  hard  upon  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  could  not  help  remarking  that  nowhere 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  there  the  least  shadow  of  re- 
ference to  the  necessity  of  religious  teach- 
ing in  schools.  He  could  not  help  regard- 
ing that  as  a  capital  defect  in  what  was, 
doubtless,  a  ?ery  able  Report. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  will  not 
discuss  the  Report  of  the  CotnmissioDers, 
for  I  must  confess  I  have  not  had  time  to 
read  it.  The  question,  howerer,  now  before 
us  is  not  the  merits  of  their  Report,  but 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  important  to  understand  what 
it  is  to  mquire  into.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  ap- 
pears to  think  that  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the 
funds  voted  by  the  State  are  to  be  distri- 
buted. That,  howeter,  is  not  the  object 
of  the  Committee.  If  that  were  the  pro- 
posal before  us,  I  should  say  let  us  by 
all  means  first  study  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners.  What,  however,  the  hon. 
Member  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  wishes 
to  do  is  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
present  system  as  it  affects  the  education 
of  neglected  and  destitute  children.  It  is 
urged  on  one  side — and  that  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Commissioners  — .  that  the 
children  who  are  scut  to  ragged  schools 
arc,  in  fact,  the  children  of  parents  who 
can  very  well  pay  for  sending  them  to 
other  schools,  but  who  are  tempted  to  send 
them  to  ragged  schools  by  the  absence  of 
the  necessity  for  sending  them  clean  and 
in  decent  clothing.  On  the  other  side  it  is 
said  that  a  certain  number  of  the  children 
taught  in  these  schools  are  the  children  of 
destitute  parents  who  would  not  receive 
any  education  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the 
voluntary  and  charitable  efforts  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  ragged  schools.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  inclined  very  much  to  agree 
with  the  hon.  Baronet.  I  believe  that 
where  these  ragged  schools  are  conducted 
by  persons  who  are  careful  in  what  they 
are  about,  and  who  take  precautions  in  re- 
gard to  the  means  of  the  parents,  they 
afford  an  education  to  children  who  would 
not  otherwise  attend  any  school  at  all. 
That  will  bo  an  important  point  in  the 
inquiry,  and  connected  with  it  is  the  ability 
of  parents  to  supply  their  children  with 
proper  education,  but  who  prefer  rather 
to  spend  the  surplus  of  their  wages  in 
gin.     If  the  result  of  the   Committee  is 

Mr,  Henley 


to  show  that  these  schools  aro  worthy  of 
encouragement  and  support,  another  ques- 
tion will  be  in  what  way  that  encourage- 
ment and  support  ought  to  bo  given.  I 
concur  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Lowe)  in  thinking  that  in  such  an  event  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  place  under  the 
same  body  two  different  systems — one  a 
superior  and  another  an  inferior  system  of 
education.  If  these  ragged  schools  are 
to  be  encouraged,  it  will,  perhaps,  appear 
that  they  ought  to  be  conducted  by  some 
other  machinery,  and  connected  with  an- 
other kind  of  management.  When  the 
Committee  of  Council  of  Education  was 
established,  I  may  say,  as  I  took  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  arrangements  then 
made,  that  ono  primary  object  was  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  rather  than 
to  incrcaso  the  numbers  educated.  That 
object  has  been  answered.  The  standard 
of  education  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  I  should  consider  it  most  disastrous  if 
the  effect  of  any  inquiry  which  we  may 
now  enter  upon  should  be  to  lower  that 
standard.  Concurring,  therefore,  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  I  think  we 
should  watch  with  jealousy  any  changes 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  deteriorating 
the  quality  of  the  education  now  given  in 
the  schools  under  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council. 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  it  was  quite  true,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley)  had 
pointed  out,  that  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners contained  no  reference  to  the 
subject  of  religious  education  in  schools. 
The  reason  was  that  the  Report  was  found- 
ed on  the  present  basis  laid  down  by  the 
Committeo  of  Privy  Council,  and  it  as- 
sumed that  all  the  regulations  of  that  sys- 
tem had  been  and  would  be  observed. 

Mu.  HENLEY  :  That  is  not  stated  in 
any  part  of  the  Report. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  felt  bound  to  thank  the  Government 
for  the  kind  reception  they  had  given  to 
his  Motion.  He  cheerfully  assented  to  the 
alteration  suggested  by  the  richt  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, believing  that  the  wider  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  and  the  less  the  Committee 
were  bound  down  as  to  the  particular  mode 
in  which,  or  through  which,  aid  should  be 
given,  the  better.  He  had  refused  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  House  until  both  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  Bill  were  before  the  House. 
Ho  found  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  in  his  excellent  Bill 
on  Industrial  Schools,  did  not  touch  the 
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class  of  ragged  scHooIb,  and  as  tko  Report 
of  the  Commission  also  left  these  schools 
on  one  side,  lio  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  hringing  the  matter  before  the  Uouse. 
He  coald  only  say  he  should  go  into  Com- 
mittee entirely  unprejudiced.  As  to  the 
object  to  be  attained  he  had  a  distinct  im- 
pression, but  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of 
attaining  it  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind. 

Select  Committee  appointed, 

**  To  inquire  how  the  Education  of  destitute 
and  neglected  Children  may  be  most  efficiently  and 
economically  assisted  by  any  public  funds/' 

House  adjourned  at  Nine  o'clock 

tiU  Thursday. 
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HOUSt;    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  May  30, 1861. 

MiNUTBS.]  PuBuo    Bills. — 1*  Felony  and    Mis- 
demeanour; Boundaries  of  Burghs  Extension 
(Scotland)  Act  Amendment ;  Public  Offices  Ex- 
tension. 
2*  Officers  of  Reserro  (Royal  Navy). 

BANKRUPTCY  AND  INSOLVENCY  BILL. 

REPORT   OF   SELECT  COMMITTEE.      BILL 

REPORTED. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
was  instructed  by  the  Select  Committee  off 
the  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Bill  to  lay 
that  Bill  on  the  table,  with  the  Amend- 
ments which  had  been  made  upon  it.  In 
order  not  to  occasion  premature  discussion 
ho  would  remain  silent  at  present  in  regard 
to  the  Amendments  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Committee.  Indeed,  he  thought 
some  of  them  might  be  better  called  altera- 
tions than  Amendments,  and  they  were 
such  important  alterations  as  would  require 
the  serious  consideration  of  their  Lord- 
ships. He  would  move  that  the  Bill,  with 
the  alterations,  should  be  reprinted,  so 
that  their  Lordships  would  be  able  to  see 
in  what  respect  it  differed  from  the  original; 
and  he  would  move  that  the  Bill  thus  re- 
printed should  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  Monday  week — so  that  ample  time 
might  be  given  to  their  Lordships  to  study 
the  alterations  made  in  the  Bill.  Of  course 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Bill  to  pass 
through  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
and  he  hoped  that  in  the  end  it  would  be 
made  generally  acceptable. 


Report  from  Select  Committee  made, 
and  to  he  printed  (No.  110).  Bill  report- 
ed, with  Amendments,  and  committed  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Mori' 
day  the  10^^  of  June  next ;  and  to  be 
printed  as  amended  (No.  111). 

MARRIAGE  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
COMMITTEE   (ON  RE- COMMITMENT). 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  mov- 
ing  the  re-commitment  of  this  Bill,  said^ 
that  as  regarded  marriages  between  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  no  Bill  had 
been  introduced  for  many  years  which  had 
met  with  so  favourable  a  reception  as  the 
one  now  on  their  Lordships'  table.  The 
Bill  had  been  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, when  several  alterations  had  been 
made.  The  most  laudable  and  salutary 
objects  of  this  Bill  were  to  avoid  clandes- 
tine marriages  and  to  ensure  proper  eri* 
dence  of  marriage  after  it  had  been  cele- 
brated. He  believed  that  all  or  most  of 
their  Lordships  were  agreed  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  except  the  noble  Lord 
the  Chairman  of  Committees,  who  had, 
without  notice,  introduced  a  number  of 
Amendments,  some  of  which,  although  un- 
necessary, he  would  not  oppose.  This  Bill 
was  declared  to  be  read  along  with  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Act  of  1854.  One  of  the 
Amendments  of  his  noble  Friend  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  registration  of  mar- 
riages under  this  Act ;  but  he  thought  it 
better  to  reserve  that  for  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the 
registration  of  all  marriages  in  Ireland, 
whether  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian^ 
Presbyterian,  or  Quaker.  But  his  noble 
Friend  proposed  two  other  Amendments 
to  which  he  could  not  agree,  os  calculated 
to  give  oflfence  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low subjects.  One  of  these  was  that  there 
should  be  a  return  of  all  places  of  reli- 
gious worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion, and  that  this  return  should  be  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  police.  He 
thought  this  wholly  unnecessary  and  objec- 
tionable. The  other  Amendment  declared 
that  any  Roman  Catholic  who  celebrated  a 
marriage  under  this  Act,  but  neglected 
compliance  with  any  of  its  provisions, 
should  be  guilty  of  felony.  This  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  as  this  Bill  was  declared  to 
be  read  with  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act,  which 
already  contained  that  provision.  He 
trusted  after  these  explanations  his  noble 
Friend  would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
insist  on  those  two  latter  Amendments. 
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Lord  RBDESDALE  apologized  for  not 
having  given  notice  of  the  Amendments 
introduced.     He  was  very  much  occupied 
at  the  time  with  the  business  of  the  House, 
and  his  attention  was  not  drawn  to  the 
Bill  till  a  very  late  period.     The  Amend- 
ments were  actually  written  while  he  was 
in  tho  House ;  and  the  moment  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  raised  an  objection  he 
assented  that  the  Bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted and  the  Amendments  printed,  allow- 
ing ample  time  for  their  consideration. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  having  as- 
sented to  the  larger  portion  of  the  Amend- 
ments proposed,  ho  would  only  say  with 
regard   to  those  objected  to  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  do  anything  offensive  or  un- 
necessary, and,  therefore,  he  would  not  in- 
sist on  that  Amendment  with  respect  to 
priests  neglecting  to  comply  with  certain 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  the  noble 
Lord  assured  him    that    they   would    be 
guilty  of  felony  without  any  such  enact* 
ment ;   at  the  same  time  he  did  not  see 
what  offence  could  be  given  by  declaring 
that  to  be  felony  under  this  Act  which, 
according  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
was  and  ought  to  be  felony.     With  regard 
to  the  registration  of  places  of  worship  he 
thought  it  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  no  doubt,  and  no  room  for  any  question 
being  raised  after  the  event,  as  to  whether 
the  place  used  for  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
riage under  this  Act  was  a  lawful  place 
for  the  celebration  of  such  marriages;  and 
although  he  understood  that  there  was  an 
objection  to  register  on  the  part  of  the 
priests  themselves  ho  did  not  see  why  the 
police  should  not  bo  required  to  make  a 
return  of  the  places  of  public  worship  for 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.      His  belief 
was,  that  unless  the  places  were  registered 
where  marriages  under  this  Bill  took  place 
in  Ireland,  one  of  the  best  securities  against 
clandestine  marriages  would  be  lost.     He 
would  not,  however,  press  that  Amend- 
ment now,  but  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the   return   by  the  police  would  be 
justly  objectionable  to  Roman  Catholics, 
he  would  ask  their  Lordships  to  give  their 
assent  to  the  clause  on  the  Report. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  who  was  understood 
to  support  tho  registration  clause. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
would  not  offer  any  further  opposition. 

House  in  Committee  (on  Re-commit- 
ment). 

Amendments  made;  The  Report  thereof 
to  bo  received  on  Monday  next. 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


OFFICERS  OF  RESERVE  (ROYAL  NAVY) 

BILL. 

SECOND  READINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Dtoe  op  SOMERSET,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  he 
wished  in  the  first  place  to  state — because 
some   misunderstanding  had  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  officers  of  re- 
serve were  intended  to  have  a  special  com- 
mand for  a  special  time  over  seamen  of  the 
Reserve — that  the  Bill  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Naval  Reserve  of  Seamen.     Its 
object    might   be    briefly  stated.      Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  different  ranks  of  the  navy 
had  been  limited  by  Orders   in   Council. 
Captains  were  limited  to  350,  commanders 
to  450,  and  lieutenants  to  1,200.     It  was 
clear  that  if  the  rank  of  lieutenant  were 
filled  up  even  to  the  number  of  1,200  pro- 
motion to  the  higher  grades  would  be  very 
slow.     Tho  consequence  would  bOj  either 
injustice  to  the  officers  serving  their  coun- 
try as  lieutenants,  or  injury  to  the  public 
service.     Hence  it  was  desirable,  if  it  could 
be  done,  to  avoid  any  large  increase  in  tho 
number  of  lieutenants.      In   France  tho 
number  of  captains  was  110,  and  the  num- 
ber of  lieutenants  680,  and,  consequently, 
promotion  was  much  slower  in  the  French 
navy  than  in  ours,  and  the  slow  rate  of 
advancement  in  that  rank  of  officers  was 
£ound  to  act  very  disadvantageously.  When 
the  second   expedition  to   China  was  re- 
solved upon  in  France  so  great  was  the 
discouragement    in  the    naval   profession 
that  the  Minister  of  Marine  received  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  fifty-nine  resigna- 
t'ons,  or  applications  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
tire from  active  service.     The  chances  of 
promotion  were  greater  in  our  Navy  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  any  one  who  looked  at 
the  Navy  List  would  see  that  in  case  of 
war   we   had  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
lieutenants  for  the  service.     How,  in  such 
an  emergency,  were  lieutenants  to  be  ob- 
tained ?     As  regarded  any  immediate  ne- 
cessity our  only  resource  would  be  to  go 
to  the  merchant  service.     He  was,  under 
those  circumstances,  of  opinion  that  it  was 
expedient  we  should  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency  which  might  arise,  and   with 
that  view  ho  proposed,  by  means  of  the  . 
present  Bill,  to  empower  tho  Admiralty  to 
enrol  a  certain  number  of  the  officers  of 
the  merchant  service  with   the  rank   of 
lieutenants  and  sublieutenants  in  the  navy. 
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IIo  further  proposed,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  impossiblo  to  include  the  necessary  re- 
gulations for  carrying  out  that  project 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  lay  them 
down  in  an  Order  in  Council,  while  he 
should,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  submit 
to  Parliament  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
Their  Lordships  in  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posal would  not  fail  to  observe  that 
the  merchant  seamen  of  the  present  day 
were  a  class  totally  different  from  those 
who  occupied  a  similar  position  in  former 
times.  There  were  now  many  men  in  the 
service  who,  having  obtained  certificates 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Acts  of  1850 
and  1854,  were  eminently  qualified  for  the 
discharge  of  the  dulie:)  which  he  comtem- 
plated  affording  them  an  opportunity  to 
perform.  The  great  Steam  Companies, 
for  example,  had  men  in  their  employment 
who,  from  their  station  in  society,  their 
character,  and  their  professional  acquire- 
ments their  Lordships  would  at  once  per- 
ceive could  not  fail,  if  allowed  to  serve  in 
the  Navy  as  he  proposed,  to  contribute  to 
the  maritime  strength  of  the  country.  The 
suggestion  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
servo  liad,  he  might  add,  originated  with 
the  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  them- 
selves, who,  seeing  that  it  was  open  to  all 
other  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
time  of  war  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
Sovereign  and  their  country,  were  desirous 
of  learning  drill  and  gunnery  exercise  in 
order  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  same  privilege  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage.  What  was  proposed,  there- 
fore, was  that  ofHcers  who  had  commanded 
merchant  vessels  employed  on  sea  voyages 
should  on  producing  their  certificates  under 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854  be 
allowed  to  be  enrolled  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Admiralty,  forming  a  species  of  naval 
reserve  in  time  of  peace.  If  the  intentions 
and  wishes  of  the  Government  in  this  matter 
were  carried  into  effect  much  would  have 
been  accomplished  towards  removing  that 
jealousy  which  formerly  existed  between 
the  naval  and  merchant  services,  inasmuch 
as  men  would  be  attracted  from  the  latter 
to  the  former  who  would  naturally  regard 
both  with  favour,  who  would  be  anxious  to 
see  the  Navy  prosper,  and  who,  owing  to  the 
position  which  they  would  occupy,  would  be 
of  great  use  in  drawing  additional  men  into 
the  Naval  Reserve  in  times  of  emergency. 
As  things  stood  at  the  present  moment  we 
had  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  as  first-class 
seamen,  thirteen  men  holding  certificates 
of  competency  as  masters,  and  sixty-nine 
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as  mates  ;  there  being  also  thirty-six  men 
serving  as  mates  who  had  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  Naval  Reserve  as  able  sea- 
men. That  officers  of  the  merchant  service 
could,  if  war  should  arise,  be  employed  in 
the  manner  which  ho  proposed  with  the 
utmost  advantage  there  could,  he  thought, 
bo  no  doubt ;  but  as  the  law  at  present 
stood  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Admi- 
ralty to  accept  the  offer  of  their  services. 
It  would  not,  ho  might  add,  be  expedient 
that  all  who  offered  their  services  should  bo 
enrolled  for  the  purpose,  it  being  desirable 
that  those  first  selected  should  be  men  who 
had  obtained  certificates,  or  who  had  com- 
manded the  steamers  belonging  to  the  large 
Companies,  or  been  employed  on  long 
voyages.  By  adopting  that  course  a  high- 
ly qualified  class  of  officers  would  be  se- 
cured who  would  be  available  in  a  period 
of  emergency,  and  who,  when  that  emer- 
gency was  at  an  end,  would  not  be  a  clog 
upon  the  service. 

Moxied,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\ 
The  Earl  op  HARDWICKE  rose  for 
tho  purpose  of  asking  their  Lordships  to 
reject  this  measure.  The  grounds  on  which 
he  did  so  were  not  at  all  of  a  party  nature; 
but,  as  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy,  ho  felt 
bound  to  attempt  to  preserve  that  service 
from  the  inroad  which  was  proposed  against 
it.  He  did  not  think  the  present  Bill  was 
at  all  called  for ;  and  if  it  were,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  brought  forward  in  a  manner 
which  was  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  the 
officers  of  the  mercantile  marine.  lie 
thought  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke 
would  not  have  much  effect  with  tlicm, 
seeing  that  he  had  told  them  that  they 
were  to  be  taken  up  one  day  and  let  down 
the  next — in  time  of  war  to  be  made  use  of 
for  the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  in 
time  of  peace  to  be  quietly  put  aside.  He 
was  as  sensible  as  was  any  man  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  the  merchant 
service,  and  it  was  not  from  any  want  of 
sympathy  with  that  service  that  he  urged 
his  objections  to  this  measure — their  cha- 
racter was  well  and  favourably  known  by 
those  who  had  served  afloat.  lie  remem- 
beied  the  merchant  service  when  it  was  of 
a  description  very  inferior  to  what  it  was  at 
present  ;  but  it  must  bo  remarked  that  the 
Bill  opened  an  entrance  from  the  merchant 
service  into  the  Royal  Navy,  without  defin- 
ing the  position  of  those  who  were  to  bo 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
proposal  in  tho  Bill  before  the  House  would 
have  the  effect  of  admitting  anybody  who 
presented  himself,  and  called  himself  aii 
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officer  in  the  mercantile  service — whether 
be  lind  commanded  a  collier  or  a  small 
trading  vessel — into  the  Rojnl  Navy.  With 
regard  to  the  great  mercantile  shipowners, 
such  as  Green  and  others,  no  one  could 
avoid  expressing  admiration  not  only  of  the 
beauty  of  their  ships  but  of  the  order  and 
discipline  of  their  crews  ;  so  that  it  was 
not  out  of  any  prejudice  against  the  mer- 
chant service  that  he  opposed  this  measure 
—he  opposed  it  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  Royal  Navy  from  an  unfair 
inroad  which  would  be  made  upon  them  by 
the  operation  of  this  measure.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  no  necessity  existed  for 
the  merchant  service  supplying  the  Royal 
Navy  with  officers.  It  appeared  there  were 
now  no  less  than  348  captains  on  the  Active 
List,  of  whom  116  were  employed,  and  no 
less  than  232  not  employed.  There  were 
440  commanders  on  the  Active  List,  of 
whom  140  were  employed  and  300  not  em- 
ployed ;  and  on  the  Lieutenants'  List  there 
were  855,  out  of  whom  612  were  em- 
ployed ond  243  were  not ;  besides  which 
there  were  on  the  different  Reserve  Lists 
99  commanders  and  98  captains.  Many  of 
these  officers  were  ready,  willing,  and 
anxious  to  serve,  and  could  do  so  with 
efficiency.  It  was  in  such  a  state  of  things 
that  it  was  proposed  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  Royal  Navy  to  the  mercantile  marine. 
This  was  by  no  means  a  new  question  to 
bim  ;  it  had  been  mooted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  two  distinguished  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  mercantile  marine,  who 
were  upon  it— Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Lindsay. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  new  idea,  and  it  was 
one  that  had  bceu  cherished  in  the  mer* 
oantile  marine,  because  it  was  of  course  a 
great  honour  and  advancement  to  officers 
in  the  merchant  service  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Navy.  But,  then,  their  Lord- 
ships must  also  consider  the  position  of  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Navy — men  struggling 
in  the  service  to  get  promotion,  and  many 
of  whom  were  not  employed.  Under  these 
oircumstances  it  appeared  to  him  a  very 
great  hardship  was  cast  on  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  it  would  be  viewed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Navy  in  the  same  light 
as  the  attempt  made  the  other  day  to  in- 
troduce officers  from  the  Militia  into  the 
Artillery,  and  would  give  the  greatest  dis- 
satisfaction. It  was  said  in  that  case  that 
it  was  indeed  very  hard  to  introduce  new 
blood  into  a  scientific  corps,  and  thereby 
interfere  with  the  prospects  and  promotion 
of  those  who  had  studied  hard  and  well.  I 
The  case  of  tho  Naval  service  was  very ! 
The  Earl  of  UatdwicU 


similor  to  that  of  the  scientific  corps  of 
the  Army.  Youths  came  into  the  Navy  by 
public  competition,  and  went  through  a 
very  severe  apprenticeship  for  six  years.  If 
any  persons  desired  to  know  what  were 
the  hardships  that  a  midshipman  had  to 
undergo  they  could  not  do  better  than 
read  the  OTidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Commissioners,  de- 
scribing the  life  of  a  midshipman :  it 
was  a  life  of  education  and  study  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  of  hard  service  oa 
the  other.  Having  undergone  it  himself, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  describe  it  as 
a  life  of  slavery ;  and  when  a  youtli  was 
promoted  from  the  rank  of  a  midshipman 
to  that  of  a  lieutenant  he  took  the  greatest 
step  he  could  do  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  it 
was  a  step  from  the  position  of  a  slave 
to  the  rank  of  an  officer.  They  were  now 
simply  proposing  to  pursue  a  course  that 
would  intercept  the  progress  of  these  young 
gentlemen,  and  prevent  their  promotion, 
and  introduce^into  the  Navy  persons — what- 
ever might  be  their  skill  as  navigators-— 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  regulations  carried 
out  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  of  the  dis- 
cipline, and  last,  though  not  least,  of  the 
etiquette  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  do  honour  to  the  ser- 
vice to  the  same  extent  as  those  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  it.  These  appeared  to 
him  to  be  very  strong  reasons  why  thej 
should  not  pass  a  Bill  which  placed  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Crown  the  power  of  admitting 
officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  into  tho 
Royal  Navy,  thero  to  hold  such  rank  ai 
naval  officers  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
might  please.  Under  this  Bill  that  rank 
might  be  that  of  an  Admiral  or  a  Captain. 
Such  a  course  would  dishearten  the  Naval 
service,  and  would  make  them  feel  at  once 
that  this  power  which  was  placed  over  them 
might  intercept  at  any  moment  their  steps 
in  the  way  of  promotion.  Of  course,  it 
would  bo  the  ilite  of  the  mercantile  ser- 
vice that  would  be  looked  for  to  join  the 
navy  ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  accept  the  position  of  inferior  offi- 
cers. When  he  first  read  the  Bill  he 
thought  it  had  reference  to  the  Naval 
Reserve,  and  that  it  was  deemed  advan- 
tageous to  the  Reserve  to  permit  merchant 
officers,  bringing  a  certain  number  of  men 
with  them,  to  enter  the  Reserve  service ; 
but  it  was  now  stated  that  there  was  to  be 
an  immediate  admission  into  the  Royal 
Navy  of  merchant  officers,  who,  on  enrolling 
themselves,  were  to  be  ready  for  service  at 
any  moment  when  the  First  Lord  thought 
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proper  tu  call  upon  tliein,  nnd  were  to  com- 
pete with  men  who  had  entered  the  pro- 
fession on  the  clear  understanding  that  it 
was  a  distinct  profession  of  itself,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Crown,  and  that  they 
were  to  rise  in  the  grades  of  the  profes- 
sion according  to  their  conduct,  ahility,  and 
service.  He  was  convinced  that  the  first 
impression  made  by  this  measure  would  be 
one  of  great  pain  to  tho  officers  of  the 
Navy  ;  and  if  tho  Bill  passed  it  would  be 
at  the  present  moment  quite  unnecessary, 
and  extremely  detrimental  to  tho  interests 
of  tho  Navy.  With  respect  to  the  rank  of 
master,  that  was  always  open  in  a  time 
of  necessity  to  the  merchant  service,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  Bill  to 
admit  merchant  officers  to  that  situation. 
This  power  dated  from  old  times.  When 
formerly  the  Crown  hired  their  ships,  they 
hired  also  tho  officers  and  crews,  and  sup- 
plied themselves  only  the  armaments  and 
fighting  men,  and  when  they  took  to  build- 
ing their  own  ships  they  retained  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  the  masters  as  naviga- 
tors. He  implored  their  Lordships  not  to 
pass  this  Bill,  and  he  would  move  that  it 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  mowd  to  leave  out*'  now" 
and  insert  "  this  day  six  months." 

Earl  GRANVILLE  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl,  notwithstanding 
his  great  authority  on  the  subject.  The 
noble  Earl  disclaimed  any  party  purpose 
in  proposing  his  Amendment,  and  he  be- 
lieved no  such  feeling  existed  in  his  mind. 
But  as  all  the  Naval  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  officers  of  tho  highest  position 
in  the  Navy  opproved  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  Friend,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  be  misled  by  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  that  the  Bill  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  The  noble  Earl  said  there  were 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  lieutenants 
employed,  and  three-fourths  not  employed. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  passing 
this  Bill.  It  was  desired  that  promotion 
in  the  Navy  should  not  be  slackened  ; 
and  if  a  large  number  of  lieutenants  were 
added  to  the  Navy,  that  would  stop  pro- 
motion ;  while  if  tho  services  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  merchant  service  were  ac> 
cepted,  promotion  would  go  on  pretty  much 
as  before  after  the  exigency  had  ceased. 
At  the  close  of  the  French  war  there  were 
nearly  3,000  of  these  officers  in  the  list, 
and  this  was  fatal  to  promotion.    He  could 


nut  admit  that  the  case  of  the  lieutenants 
of  the  Navy  resembled  that  of  the  officers 
of  tho  Royal  Artillery,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  the  Tipperary  Militia 
with  them.  The  officers  of  the  Militia  had 
received  a  superficial  trainin<^  as  compared 
with  the  officers  of  the  Artillery;  while  tho 
officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  employ  in  case  of  need, 
would  be  men  who  perfectly  understood 
their  profession,  and  who  would  render 
invaluable  aid  to  their  country.  If  war 
broke  out,  and  the  Government  were  ob- 
liged to  avail  itself  of  tho  services  of 
the  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  they 
would  be  untrained  in  the  military  part  of 
their  profession,  while  by  the  Bill  of  his 
noble  Friend,  when  the  emergency  arose, 
they  would  have  acquired  training  which 
would  render  them  useful  coadjutors  in  the 
defence  of  our  shores  and  the  honour  of 
our  country.  There  was  no  party  question 
involved  in  this  Bill,  but  their  Lordships 
would  take  upon  themselves  a  great  re- 
sponsibility if,  from  the  supposed  unpopu« 
larity  of  this  measure,  which  was  not  borne 
out  by  facts,  they  deprived  the  country  of 
a  valuable  means  of  defence  in  the  event  of 
war  unhappily  breaking  out. 

The  Duke  op  SOMERSET  explained, 
that  the  noble  Karl  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke) 
was  under  a  mistake  when  he  said  there 
were  already  more  lieutenants  than  could 
be  employed.  He  had  been  obliged,  owing 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  to  make 
lieutenants  as  fast  as  possible,  and  when 
he  could  obtain  from  a  captain  a  written 
assurance  that  he  would  take  a  young 
officer  if  he  were  made  a  lieutenant,  he 
immediately  appointed  him  to  that  rank. 
The  necessities  of  the  service  made  it  de- 
sirable, in  fact,  that  the  ranks  of  the  lieu- 
tenants should  bo  increased.  Every  one 
who  was  fit  for  active  service,  was  em- 
ployed as  fast  as  possible.  There  were 
some  indeed,  who,  from  considerations  of 
health  and  family,  asked  for  temporary 
rest,  whB  had  been  in  some  cases  forced 
into  servico.  He  had,  indeed,  regretted  that 
men  who  had  just  returned  from  unhealthy 
climates  were  compelled  to  go  to  sea  again 
directly,  because  there  were  not  lieutenants 
enough.  The  operation  of  the  Bill,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect  would  be  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  indicated  by  tho  noble 
Earl.  It  was  said  that  to  admit  officers 
of  the  merclmnt  servico  would  impede  the 
promotion  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy.,, 
Now,  if,  in  case  of  war,  men  were  brought 
in  from  the  merchant  servico  and  employ- 
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cd  in  the  position  of  naval  lieutenants,  a 
certain  number  would,  no  doubt,  gain  their 
promotion,  and  deservedly  so.  That  would 
be  very  satisfactory  to  the  Merchant  Ser- 
yico.  But  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  great  many  would  not  even  wish 
to  enter  the  Navy,  but  would  retire  with 
their  rank  and  some  mark  of  distinction 
for  having  honourably  served  their  country. 
The  country,  therefore,  would  get  the  be- 
nefit of  their  services  in  time  of  war,  and 
the  naval  service  would  receive  no  injury 
from  them  in  time  of  peace.  He  believed 
this  Bill  to  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
the  Royal  Navy  itself. 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  said, 
he  was  not  inclined  to  reject  this  Bill  alto- 
gether, believing;  that  a  moment  might  ar- 
rive when  the  Royal  Navy  would  receive 
useful  additions  from  the  officers  of  the 
merchant  service  ;  but  he  was  not  per- 
suaded that  any  pressure  existed  for  the 
passing  of  such  a  Bill.  If  war  should 
break  out,  a  measure  of  this  kind  could  be 
passed  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  a  week ;  but  without  any  urgent  cause 
Le  did  not  think  their  Lordships  would 
sanction  a  measure  which  was  alarming, 
certninly,  if  not  injurious,  to  the  officers  of 
the  Navy.  It  must  be  alarming  to  young 
midshipmen  anxious  for  promotion  to  see 
officers  of  the  merchant  service  made  lieu- 
tenants and  put  over  their  heads. 

Earl  GREY  understood  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  spoken  not  to  object  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  If  that  were  so 
ho  would  submit  to  the  noble  Earl  that,  if 
the  country  was  likely  to  want  these  men 
during  war,  it  would  bo  better  to  prepare 
them  for  their  duties  during  peace.  It  ap- 
peared from  tho  statement  of  the  noble 
Duke  that  promotion  in  tho  Royal  Navy 
was  now  going  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
that  if  war  broke  out  every  man  would  be 
wanted,  and,  if  fit,  would  obtain  promotion. 
It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Navy  to 
avoid  throwing  a  great  additionaj  number 
upon  the  half-pay  list,  and  this  Bill  would 
prevent  the  necessity  of  making  any  ex- 
traordinary addition  to  tho  Naval  service. 
Therefore,  instead  of  stopping  promotion 
in  tho  Royal  Navy,  the  Bill  would  have 
just  the  contrary  effect.  It  was  well  known 
that  there  were  in  the  merchant  service 
officers  of  the  highest  qualifications.  In 
the  great  mail  packet  companies,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  officers  wlio  kept  up  the 
highest  discipline  on  board  their  ships,  and 
who  were,  perhaps,  more  capable  of  putting 
a  ship  into  any  position  in  which  it  might 
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he  required,  especially  a  steamship,  than 
even  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navj.  It 
must  bo  highly  desirable  that  the  country, 
in  case  of  a  war,  should  be  enabled  to  avail 
itself  of  the  services  of  officers  possessing 
such  high  qualifications.  The  Government, 
on  their  responsibility,  camo  to  the  House 
and  asked  them  to  pass  the  Bill  as  a  mea- 
sure that  would  contribute  to  the  efficient 
defence  of  the  country.  Were  their  Lord* 
ships  prepared  to  take  upon  themselves  tho 
responsibility  of  throwing  out  a  Bill  which 
was  thus  recommended,  and  against  which 
so  few  objections  were  raised  ? 

On  Question,  That  **  now  "  stand  part 
of  tho  Motion  ? 
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next. 


SYRIA  AND  TURKEY— THE  DRUSE 
PRISONERS.— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  op  CARNARVON  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  death  of  the  Druse  chief,  Said 
Bey,  in  prison  at  Bejrout,  and  to  inquire 
the  decision  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the 
other  Druse  prisoners.  About  five  or  six 
weeks  ago  he  inquired  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  Said  Bey  nnd 
the  other  Druse  chiefs,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  now  to  allude  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  it  would 
be  sufficient  merely  to  say  that  on  the 
faith  of  certain  assurances  the  Druse  chiefs 
had  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  at  Bey  rout ;  that  Said  Bey  was 
one  of  those  who  gave  themselves  up  as 
prisoners  upon  the  assurance  that  justice 
would  be  done  by  them ;  and  that  though 
he  had  been  declared  innocent  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner  in  Syria,  and 
though  his  innocence  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  British  Government,  sentence  of 
death  had  been  passed  upon  him.  So 
far  from  these  assurances  having  been 
observed  the  proceedings  had  been  from 
the  first  to  the  last  unjust.  When  he 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  alluded  to  the 
piatter  Qn  the  fgrmer  occasion  Said  Bey 
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was  in  prison  ;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
protest  by  Lord  Dufi*erin,  the  British  Com- 
missioner, snpported  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
at  Constantinople  and  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment at  home,  the  sentence  of  death 
was  remitted.  He  (the  Earl  of  Caiiiarvon) 
then  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  Go- 
vernment the  injustice  of  allowing  a  man 
whom  they  had  declared  innocent  to  re- 
main in  prison.  He  had  heard  with  great 
regret  within  the  last  few  days  that  Said 
Bey  expired  a  short  time  since  in  con- 
finement, and  the  first  inquiry  he  wished 
to  make  was,  what  was  the  cause  of  death? 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would 
be  an  unnecessary  question  ;  but  as  their 
Lordships  were  aware  in  the  East  there 
was  but  one  step  from  the  prison  to  the 
grave,  and  there  were  at  this  moment  in 
circulation  in  Beyrout  reports  that,  both  for 
the  credit  of  the  Turkish  Government  and 
of  this  country,  should  be  investigated. 
It  was  affirmed  that  this  chief  met  his 
death  not  from  naturnl  causes  but  by  un- 
fair means  ;  and  he  (the  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von) was  bound  to  say  that  when  he  was 
in  Bcyront  somo  months  ago  there  were 
talcs  of  harshness  and  severity  practised 
upon  the  prisoner,  of  communication  with 
friends  from  which  ho  had  been  need- 
lessly excluded,  ond  of  circumstances  of 
such  a  nature  as  exposed  the  Turkish 
auihoritics  at  all  events  to  very  grave 
suspicion.  He  trusted  that  nothing  but 
unusual  restraint,  deferred  hope,  and  the 
languishing  of  a  spirit  under  an  unjust 
imprisonment  had  produced  Said  Bey's 
death.  But^vhatcvcr  the  immediate  cause, 
the  death  of  Said  Bey  was  disgraceful 
to  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  reflected 
little  credit  upon  this  country.  Said  Bey 
and  other  Druse  chiefs  came  down  from  a 
position  of  impregnable  security,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  upon  a  guorantee  of 
fair  and  impartial  treatment  by  the  Turkish 
Government  in  tlie  first  place,  and  in  the 
next  place  of  a  guarantee  which,  if  not  ac- 
tually, yet  by  implication,  was  given  to 
him  by  the  English  authorities  at  Beyrout. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  distinct 
promise  of  Fuad  Pacha,  for  on  the  13lh 
of  September  last  year  Lord  Dufi'erin, 
writing  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  mentioned 
the  guarantee,  stating  that  complete  se- 
curity was  given  to  those  who  were  able 
to  clear  themselves  of  all  participation  in 
the  late  atrocities,  and  that  agoinst  those 
who  failed  to  appear  judgment  would  go 
by  default.  But  the  Druses  knew  by  ex- 
perience of  former  years  that  they  could 
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not  place  reliance  npon  any  proclamation 
issued  by  the  Turkish  authorities;  but 
Major  Eraser,  whose  slightest  word,  as 
an  English  agent  and  officer,  would  have 
had  weight,  seemed  to  be  pcrfecti/ aware 
that  the  security  was  upon  the  faith 
of  the  British  Government  also,  for  he 
wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  Druse 
chiefs  would  have  no  objection  to  have 
their  culpability  tried  by  Englishmen,  but 
though  they  were  willing  to  accept  British 
liuthority  they  would  submit  to  no  other. 
Again,  Lord  Dufferin,  in  his  instructions 
to  the  Vice  Consul  appointed  to  watch  the 
proceedings  against  the  Druses,  reminded 
that  official  that  ho  was  placed  in  the  court 
for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  a 
guarantee  to  Europe  that  the  judicial  in« 
▼estigation  would  bo  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  that  the  innocent  should 
not  suffer  ;  and  that  was  all  that  the  Druse 
chiefs  asked  for  when  they  consented  to 
give  themselves  up  at  Bcyrout.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  very  strong 
language  admitted  that  the  faith  of  England 
was  pledged  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  for  he  said,  in  a  despatch  dated 
so  recently  as  the  18th  of  March  in  the 
present  year — 

"  It  is  said  that  tho  Consul-Goneral  Moore  in- 
duced the  Druso  obiefs  who  surrendered  at  Bey- 
rout  to  giro  themselves  up  upon  the  assurance 
that  they  should  have  a  fair  trial.  If  this  is  so, 
it  increases  our  responsibility." 

It  did  appear  to  him  that  it  increased  our 
responsibility  greatly,  and  it  would  tell  very 
little  for  our  credit  hereafter  that  a  chief 
attached  throughout  his  life  to  English 
interests,  and,  in  fact,  suffering  perse- 
cution on  account  of  that  attachment, 
who  gave  himself  up  a  prisoner  upon  the 
faith  of  a  British  guarantee  that  he  should 
have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  yet  suffered 
nn  unjust  sentence,  was  allowed  to  languish 
for  months  in  prison,  and  to  die  no  one 
knew  how.  In  former  years  ho  had  known 
this  unfortunate  chief  and  enjoyed  a  hospi- 
tality which  had  been  freely  shown  to  Eng- 
lish travellers ;  and  he  had  now  no  words  to 
say  with  what  pain  he  heard  of  his  cruel 
and  unmerited  fate.  But  tho  wrong,  such 
as  it  was,  had  been  done,  and  ho  would 
not  trouble  their  Lordships  further  upon 
that  point ;  but  there  was  still  a  door  open 
for  an  act  of  justice  to  be  done,  and  it  was 
to  this  that  he  wished  particularly  to  call 
the  attention  of  Her  Mojesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  wife  and  family  of  the  chief 
were  undergoing  the  deepest  and  most  un- 
merited suffering,  and  were»  indeed,  glad 
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to  find  shelter  in  the  meanest  hovels.  Sho 
was  a  lady  of  great  distinction^  and  Said 
Bey  himself  had  been  possessed  of  consi« 
derable  wealth,  but  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty had  been  confiscated,  and  he  wanted 
to  urge  the  Government  to  use  their  fair 
and  legitimate  influence  with  the  Torkish 
authorities  to  procure  its  restitution  to  those 
against  whom  not  a  single  charge  had  been 
made,  and  whose  only  crime  in  tho  eyes  of 
Turkish  functionaries  was  the  possession  of 
property.  The  friends  and  fellow- prisoners 
of  Said  Bey  surrendered  upon  precisely  the 
same  terms  as  that  chief,  they  were  sen- 
tenced by  the  same  unjust  verdict,  and  they 
were  exposed  to  the  same  death  that  he 
had  suffered.  He  could  not  conceive  a  case 
in  which  it  would  be  more  natural  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  they  having  ex- 
pressed a  very  decided  opinion  upon  the 
case,  to  use  their  influence  to  obtain  the 
liberation  of  these  unfortunate  Druses,  and 
the  restitution  of  their  property. 

VisoouNT  STRATFORD  db  RED- 
OLIFFE :  My  Lords,  it  is  not  without  re- 
luctance that  I  claim  your  Lordships'  in- 
dulgence while  I  stand  for  a  few  moments 
between  the  question  of  my  noble  Friend 
who  has  just  sat  down  and  tho  answer  to 
which  he  is  entitled  from  this  side  of  the 
House.  My  reason  for  taking  this  liberty 
is  simply  that,  having  myself  to  ask  a 
question,  of  which  the  noble  Baron  who  re- 
presents the  Foreign  Office  here  bad  notice 
from  me  this  morning,  I  understand  from 
him  that  he  would  find  it  more  convenient 
to  be  put  into  the  position  of  answering 
both  questions  at  once.  Before  I  proceed  to 
put  my  own  question  I  beg  to  express  my 
concurrence  with  the  noble  Earl  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  feeling  which  prompted 
him  to  call  your  Lordships*  attention  to  tho 
case  of  Said  Boy  Joublat.  I  need  not  re- 
peat the  circumstances  so  fully  stated  in 
his  speech  ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that,  the  distinguished  Druse  chief  known 
to  us  by  that  name  having  been  judged 
worthy  of  release  from  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  him,  and  relieved  from 
its  execution  at  the  instance  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioner  in  Syria  approved  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  behoved  the  Turkish  authorities  to 
open  his  prison  doors  without  delay  or 
hesitation.  Whether  his  death  in  confine- 
ment was  truly  attributable  to  poison  or  to 
a  natural  cause  it  may  now  bo  too  late  to 
decide  ;  but  any  one  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  has  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
Turkish  prison  will  not  think  it  necessar^^ 
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to  call  in  tho  aid  of  poison  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  tho  Bcj's  premature  decease. 
What  prisons  were  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
a  century  or  two  ago  a  Turkish  prison  is 
to  this  day,  and  I  should  have  been  glad 
on  that  account  to  haro  heard  it  stated 
that  the  same  sense  of  justice  and  feeling 
of  humanity  which  saved  the  condemned 
man  from  execution  had  also  operated  to 
deliver  him  from  prison  without  any  unneces- 
sary delay.  Passing  to  the  question  which 
1  have  to  address  to  my  noble  Friend  on  this 
side  of  tho  House,  I  propose  to  state  it  in 
few  words,  and  I  trust  that  tho  explanation 
which  must  accompany  my  statement  may 
be  also  given  with  a  due  regard  for  your 
Lordships*  time.  A  daily  newspaper  in- 
formed tho  public  this  morning  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  intelligence  received 
from  Constantinople  by  telegraph,  it  had 
been  settled  by  the  representatives  of  the 
lillied  Powers,  on  the  suggestion  of  France, 
that  Syria  should  be  governed  hencefor- 
ward by  a  Christian  chief.  I  wish  to  know, 
on  official  authority,  whether  this  intelli- 
gence may  be  relied  on  ?  and  also  whether 
the  chief  in  question  is  to  be  a  native  or  a 
foreigner,  and  whether  his  power  is  to  be 
confined  to  tho  Lebanon  or  extended  to 
the  wholo  of  Syria  ?  I  beg,  moreover,  to 
to  ask  whether  Iler  Majesty's  Qovernment 
nro  able  to  reckon  upon  the  immediate 
completion  of  the  measures  intended  to 
insure  the  tranquillity  of  Syria  on  the  re- 
tirement of  the  French  army?  The  im- 
portance of  these  matters  can  hardly  be 
over-rated.  That  the  present  occupying 
force  will  bo  withdrawn  by  the  5th  of  June 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  From  the 
first,  indeed,  I  never  entertained  any  serious 
anxiety  on  that  score.  Tho  honour  of  the 
French  Qovernment  was  pledged  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  a  measure  adopted  in 
common  with  their  allies,  and  it  would  be 

?ainful  to  suspect  a  great  and  high-minded 
'ower  of  seeking  to  evado,  for  any  pur- 
pose of  its  own,  and  by  a  palpable  breach 
of  treaty,  the  fulfilment  of  an  obvious  in- 
ternational obligation.  But  wo  are  ex- 
posed to  danger  of  the  same  kind  in 
another  shape,  and  it  behoves  us  the  more 
to  look  to  it  ill  time,  because  we  have  been 
fairly  warned  of  its  eventual  approach  by 
the  Ministers  of  France  and  Russia,  by 
the  published  notes  of  M.  Thouvenel  and 
Prinoe  Qortschakoff,  who  refuse  to  accept 
any  responsibility  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  and  hold 
themselves  at  liberty,  should  fresh  disturb- 
fmcea  break  oat  in  Syria,  to  re-oocupy 


that  province  without  incurring  the  restraint 
of  a  fresh  convention.  It  is,  thcrefuro,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  know  whether 
the  arrangements  for  giving  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  security  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  aro  sufficiently 
advanced  to  ensure  their  withdrawal  within 
the  six  days  yet  to  elapse ;  and  those  ar- 
rangements give  that  amount  of  security 
which  will  prevent  embarrassment  in  caso 
of  disturbances  arising  ;  and  whether  in 
the  event  of  a  state  of  extreme  insecurity 
arising  it  is  intended  to  send  a  further  furco 
into  that  country  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
if  France  and  Russia,  either  or  both,  were 
to  act  in  the  sense  indicated.  Iler  Majesty's 
Government  would  in  all  likelihood  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment, attended  with  danger  to  our  peaceful 
relations.  Tho  tempornry  measure  already 
announced  of  keeping  a  squadron  on  tho 
coast  of  Syria,  with  orders  for  a  force  of 
marines  to  be  disembarked  in  case  of  re- 
newed disturbances  on  shore,  would  hardly 
suffice  to  guarantee  the  tranquillity  of  tho 
interior,  and  if  one  of  our  allies  were  to 
eflfect  a  landing  of  larger  proportions,  wo 
should  be  reduced  to  the  altcrnativo  of 
either  doing  the  samo  at  much  cost  and 
risk,  or  leaving  a  single  Power  in  tho  im- 
controlled  comnmnd  of  a  most  important 
province  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Were  it 
felt  that  our  interests  and  tlioso  of  Turkey 
imposed  upon  us  the  duty  of  meeting  the 
supposed  measure  by  a  firm  resistance,  tho 
probability  of  our  being  carried  into  a 
hazardous  and  unfriendly  position  towards 
France  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  greatly 
increased.  It  is  mainly  for  these  reasons 
that  1  am  anxious  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  preparing  adequate 
measures  of  security  for  the  peace  and 
good  Government  of  Syria  on  tho  with- 
drawal of  the  foreign  occupying  army,  and 
how  far  we  may  have  reason  to  rely  upon 
the  efficiency  of  such  means  as  may  bo 
finally,  if  they  are  not  actually,  adopte^d. 
I  confess  that  I  should  view  with  doubt  and 
anxiety  tho  appointment  of  a  Christian 
chief  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  Such  an 
oppointment  confined  to  Mount  Lebanon 
might  be  attended  with  less  inconvenience 
and  hazards,  provided  the  power  involved 
in  it  were  shaped  and  restricted  by  a  due 
regard  for  local  considerations  and  existing 
claims.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
attending  tho  appointment  of  a  viceroy  ; 
but  I  think  it  by  no  means  impossible 
that  arrangements  may  be  devised  where- 
by tho  leeority  of  the  coup^rj  may  be  in^* 
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Burcd  and  yet  tlio  Sultan's  authority  pre- 
served. This  is  hardly  the  occasion,  and 
certainly  not  the  hour,  for  going  into  the 
particulars  of  this  question.  But  I  may 
venture  to  present  to  the  House  even  iu 
its  present  state  those  leading  principles 
which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  with  safety 
or  justice  be  overlooked  in  framing  a  new 
arrangement  for  the  protection  and  regular 
administration  of  Syria.  The  preservation 
of  the  Sultan's  sovereignty,  a  fair  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  independence  of  the  in- 
ternal administration  in  Lebanon,  separa- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  tribes  in 
that  district,  a  special  provision  for  the 
whole  of  Syria,  in  points  of  revenue,  mili- 
tary force,  and  police,  and  also  a  general 
disarmmcnt  of  the  inhabitants  throughout 
that  mountainous  region  where  the  mas- 
sacres of  last  year  took  place — these  occur 
to  mo  as  the  principles  most  to  be  kept  in 
view,  nnd,  on  the  whole,  best  calculated  to 
give  an  efficient  and  durable  character  to 
the  pending  work  of  settlement.  It  ouly 
remains  for  mo  to  solicit  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  I  have  already  addressed 
to  my  noble  Friend  on  the  bench  below 
me. 

Lord  WODEIIOUSR  said,  ho  quite 
agreed  with  his  noblo  Friend  who  intro- 
duced this  discussion  in  the  deep  regret 
expressed  at  the  melancholy  end  of  the 
Druse  chief,  Said  Bey,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  died.  If  his  noble 
Friend  were  right  in  supposing  that  Ilcr 
Majesty's  Government  had  given  Said  Bey, 
with  the  other  Druse  chiefs,  a  positive 
guarantee  of  safety,  or  that  his  life  would 
be  saved  on  condition  of  surrendering  to 
take  his  trial,  ho  should  certainly  feel  that 
a  grave  responsibility  rested  on  Ilcr  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  But,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  his  noble  Friend  would  find 
by  referring  to  the  blue  book  that  Lord 
Duffciin  most  distinctly  and  positive- 
ly refused  to  give  this  guarantee.  At 
page  148  Lord  Dufferin  wrote  to  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  under  date  Beyroul,  Sept. 
21st,  1860— 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Kxeellenoy 
that  since  the  puhlication  of  the  notice  allndcd  to 
in  my  despatch  of  the  13th  instant,  summoning 
the  Druse  chiefs  to  appear  by  n  certain  day  before 
his  Excellency  Fuad  Patha  to  answer  for  Ihcir 
conduct,  repeated  applications  have  been  made, 
in  an  indirect  mnnner,  by  Said  Bey  Joublat,  the 
most  important  of  the  Drase  magnates,  to  Mr. 
Moore  and  myself,  urging  us  to  aiTord  him  some 
assurance  of  safety  should  ho  surrender  to  take 
his  trial.  To  all  applications  of  this  nature  Mr. 
Moore  and  myself  have  agreed  to  give  an  abso- 
lute refusal.  We  have  felt  that  the  only  asturanoe 
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we  could  give  would  be  that  justice  should  be 
done,  and  that  his  safety  must  depend  upon  his 
innocence.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  if  a 
message  of  this  description  were  sent  to  him  he 
would  misinterpret  it  into  a  cautious  intimation 
that  he  might  count  upon  English  infloence  to 
secure  his  acquittal.  Before  the  fall  of  Zableh 
Mr.  Moore  enjoined  Said  Bey,  on  behalf  of  the 
English  Government,  to  interfere,  and  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  more  Christian  blood.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that,  liad  he  chosen,  bo  might 
have  prevented  the  catastrophe.  He  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  remonstrances,  and  the  place  was 
lost.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Moore  and 
myself  have  agreed  to  refuse  to  have  any  commu- 
nications with  him  whatever,  and  to  leave  it  to 
his  own  discretion  whether  to  surrender  or  to 
fly." 

He  thought,  therefore,  his  noble  Friend, 
Lord  Duiferin,  who  had  acted  with  great 
discretion  throughout,  had  taken  abundant 
means  to  secure  himself  against  being 
supposed  to  have  undertaken  any  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter.  At  the  samo  time, 
it  was  quite  certain  that  his  noble  Friend 
had  omitted  nothing  ho  could  do  both  to 
secure  a  fair  trial  to  all  the  Druse  chiefs, 
and  also  to  savo  the  life  of  Said  Bey. 
His  noble  Friend  had  asked  him  as  to  tho 
cause  of  Said  Bey's  death.  Undoubtedlj, 
the  rumours  he  had  mentioned  had  come 
to  the  ears  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  Government, 
that  Said  Bey  had  died  by  foul  means : 
but  he  was  glad  to  assure  him  that  there 
was  the  most  positive  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  he  had  died  a  natural  death 
from  pulmonary  consumption —  a  disease 
under  which  for  some  time  ho  had  been 
labouring,  and  which  was,  no  doubt,  ag- 
gravated by  his  confinement.  This  fact 
was  positively  certified  by  medical  men 
who  had  attended  him;  and  although,  as 
had  been  observed  by  his  noblo  Friend  be- 
hind him,  a  Turkish  prison  was  not  gene- 
rally supposed  to  bo  a  place  in  which  a 
prisoner  had  a  very  large  share  of  accom- 
modation, Said  Bey  was  placed  in  confine- 
ment in  a  room  which,  both  for  size  and 
accommodation,  nfi'orded  all  tho  comfort 
which  a  prisoner  could  expect.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  reason  to  blame  the 
Turkish  authorities  on  that  ground.  Ho 
might  further  stnto  that  as  soon  as  Her' 
Majesty's  Government  learned  that  Said 
Bey  was  ill  they  did  not  lose  a  moment  in 
sending  by  telegraph  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwcp 
an  order  to  interfere  for  his  release,  but 
before  orders  could  be  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople unfortunately  Said  Bey  had  died.  It 
did  not  reflect  any  credit  on  the  Turkish 
Government  that  no  decision  had  yet  been 
arrived  at  with  respect  to  tho  other  Druse 
prisoners.  The  matter  had  been  left  for  the 
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decision  of  tbo  Sultan.     Thero  was  OTerj 
reason  to  suppose  that  decision  would  bo 
fair  one,  and  show   the  clemency  of  the 
Sultan,  but  at  the  same  time  ho  must  add 
that  ho  thought  it  extremely  unfair  that 
that  decision  should  have  been  so  long  de- 
layed.   With  regard  to  the  property  which 
had  been  confiscated,  he  was  happy  to  bo 
able  to  state  positively,  on  the  assurnnoe 
of  Fuad  Pasha,  that  the  property  which 
belonged  to  the  Druse  chiefs  would  not  be 
confiscated,  and  he   might  also   mention, 
that  Lord  Dufiferin  stated  that  Fuad  Pasha 
intended  to  reinstate  the  wife  and  children 
of  Said  Bey  in  his  possessions.     It  was 
only  fair  to  Fuad  Pasha  to  add  he  had  pro- 
mised that  the  moveable  property  which  had 
been  laid  hands  on  by  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties would  also  be  restored,  or  full  reparation 
be  given  to  those  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken.     As  regarded  the  question  put  to 
him  by  his  noble  Friend  behind  (Lord  Strat- 
ford do  Redcliffe),  whether  it  was  true  that 
the  Government  had  consented  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  French  Government  that  there 
should   bo  one  Christian  Governor  of  the 
Lebanon,  he  must  point  out  to  him  that  in 
one  respect  that  was  a  misdescription  of 
the  proposal.     His  noblo  Friend  would  find 
in  the  blue  book  laid  on  the  table  mnny 
despatches  relating  to  the  question  of  the 
government  of  the  Lebanon,  and  ho  would 
observe,  no  doubt,  that  tho  first  plan  put 
forward   by    Lord    Dufferin    was    one   by 
which  tho  whole  of  Syria  should  bo  placed 
under  one  Mahommedan  Governor,  with  a 
Christian  Governor  to  rule  specially  over 
tho  district  of  the  Lebanon.     That  plan, 
liowever,  which  inferred  a  reconstruction 
of    tho  whole  government  of  Syria,    was 
subsequently  abandoned.     Afterwards  the 
^Commissioners  took  into  consideration  the 
plan  of  a  single  governor  for  the  Lebanon. 
That  plan  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners.    Thero  was,   however,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  tho  Chris- 
tian Governor  of  the  Lebanon  should  be  a 
native  of  the  Lebanon  or  not ;  but  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  the  proposition  that  there 
should  be  a  Christian  Governor  emanated 
exclusively  from  the  French  ;  it  had  been 
recommended   generally    by   the  Commis- 
sioners,    lie  would  now  only  add  that  the 
proposal   was  under  consideration  at  this 
moment — a  conference  was  being  held  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  dilTereut 
great  Powers  at  Constantinople — that  pro- 
pt)8oI,  with  many  otiicr  details  to  which  he 
would  not  now  allude,  would  bo  discussed 
bj  the  Commission,  and  somo  dctoroiina-. 


tion  must  bo  come  to  by  them  and  be  re- 
ported to  their  various  Governments.  As 
negotiations  were  now  actually  going  on, 
he  could  not  give  his  noble  Friend  any  de- 
tailed information  with  respect  to  tho  opi- 
nions entertained  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  the  different  points  involved  ; 
all  he  could  state  was  that  tho  question  of 
having  a  single  Governor  for  tho  Lebanon 
was  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Representatives  of  tho  Powers  at  Constan- 
tinople. As  to  whether  tho  arrangements 
for  tho  evacuation  of  the  country  were 
complete,  it  was  obvious  that  that  question 
was  answered  by  the  other,  for  since  tho 
Conferenco  would  deliver  its  opinion  upon 
the  whole  question  he  could  not  say  how 
soon    tho   arrangements  would  bo  carried 

into  effect. 

House  adjourned  nt  a  qn«irtcr  past 

Seven  o'clock,  'till  To-morrow, 

balf-p.ist  Ten  o' Clock. 
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Minutes.]  Pcblig  I3ill. — 2«  Drainngo  of  I^and. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— COINAGE. 
QUESTION. 

Mn.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  bo 
wished  to  ask  tbo  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  What  steps  have 
been  taken,  if  any,  towards  making  the 
Colonial  Sovereign  coined  by  the  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Mint  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  a  legal  tender  throughout  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Dominions  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUB 
said,  no  steps  bad  been  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  tho  sovereigns  coined  at 
the  Sydney  Mint  a  legal  tender  in  tho 
other  colonies  or  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
With  respect  to  India  and  tho  colonies  tho 
regulation  of  the  currency  and  the  coinago 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Legis- 
latures, and,  with  respect  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  though  the  admission  of  tho 
Sydney  sovereigns  here  would  bo  a  matter 
of  great  interest  to  the  colony,  yet  it  was 
an  Imperial,  and  not  a  colonial  question, 
and  would  require  to  be  settled  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern, 
ment  did  not  see  their  way  to  propose  any 
legislation  on  that  subject. 
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Tki  OaJwaa 
DISTURBANCES  AT  MILAN. 

QUBSnON. 

Me.  cavendish  BBNTINCK  Bsid. 
ha  wouM  beg  to  nak  tho  Seretnry  of  Sloto 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Wlielher  lio  will  Inj 
upon  the  Tttblo  any  Official  Accounts  he 
may  have  receired  relaliro  to  the  lato  dis- 
turbnncei  at  Milan  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  »oid,  ho  wns 
anaro  that  tliera  had  been  some  disturb- 
Bncea  ot  Milon,  one  of  them  connected 
with  a  circular  iisued  by  the  Archbishop, 
and  it  naa  at  one  time  suspected  that  they 
had  political  origin,  but  he  did  not  tliiiik 
they  wore  of  importance  enough  to  justify 
the  laying  the  papers  before  (he  House. 

THE  VACANT  SEATS.— QUESTION. 

Mk.  ALGERNON  EGERTON  sold, 
ho  roee  to  aak  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Homo  Department,  Whether  il  is  Jiis  in- 
tention to  proceed  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion with  the  Appropriation  of  Scats  (Sud- 
bury and  St.  Albans]  Bill? 

SlH  GEORGE  LEWIS  laid,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Gorcrnment  to  proceed 
with  the  Appropriation  of  Seats  Bill  on 
the  earliest  possible  day,  and  he  hoped 
Boon  to  be  in  a  position  to  name  n  day  for 
that  purpose. 

TUE  IBON  GATES  AT  HAMPTON  COURT 
PALACE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK 
he  wished  to  ask  the  First  C> 
of  Works,  At  whose  request  and  for  what 
porpose  certain  ornamental  iron  gates  hare 
lately  been  remored  from  Hampton  Court 
Palace  Gardens,  and  whether  it  is  intended 
to  restore  such  gates  lo  their  original 
position  } 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  tliore  were  in 
Hampton  Court  Palace  gardens  certain 
richly -wrought  iron  railings,  which  had 
been  put  up  in  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary.  These  railings  were  greatly  dete- 
riorated by  age,  and  were  fast  decaying. 
Corrosion  wont  on  under  the  paint ;  and 
ao,  in  order  lo  preserve  these  ?ery  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  English  ironwork,  they 
had  been  remoied  to  London,  with  a  ?iew 
to  their  restoration.  Afterwards  they  were 
to  be  exhibited  in  Kensington  Museum, 
where  they  would  form  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  exhibition  of  English  ironwork, 
and  ultimately  such  portions  as  it  was 
thought  possible  to  replace  would  b«  ael 
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ip  again  in  the  gurdeni,  prescrred,  he 
hoped,  from  tho  decay  which  at  present 
threatened  to  destroy  them  altogether. 

TDE  GALWAT  CONTRACT. 

QUESTIOK. 

Mit.  LANIQAN:  Sir,  t  wish  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
Whether  the  Representations  madelo  Her 
Mnjoity's  GoTernment  on  behalf  of  tho 
Royal  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, relatiTo'to  a  recent  Letter  of  the 
Postmaster  General  in  reference  to  the 
Galway  Contract,  hare  been  considered,  and 
with  what  result? 

ViacousT  PALMERSTONs  Sir.  the 
ouly  communication  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  had  with  the  Company 

question  siucD  the  communication  made 
to  them  by  tlie  Postmaster  General  con- 
sists of  a  very  long  and  elaborate  state- 
ment, comprising  ton  pages  of  closely 
printed  matter,  dated  yesterday,  and  which 
I  received  late  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
foots  contained  in  that  staloment  will  have 
to  bo  constdei'ed  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  whenSTer  an  answer  is  prepared  and 
given  to  the  Company,  that  answer,  t<K 
gelher  with  the  statement,  will  be  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  in  addition  to  the  Papers 
already  moved  for. 

Mu.  BEAMISH:  Are  we  to  undorsUnd 
from  (he  answer  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  with- 
draw tho  subsidy  at  present  paid  for  postal 
communication  between  Ireland  and  Ame- 
rica ? 

ViacODNT  PALMERSTON  :  I  have  no 
hesiintion  in  saying  that  in  our  opinion  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  comnieroial 
interests  of  the  whole  of  tho  United  King- 
dom that  a  more  rapid  communication — u 
rapid  a  eommunication  as  possible,  in  fact, 
should  be  established  between  the  Uuited 
Kingdon  and  North  America.  My  belief 
is,  that  Ireland  is  the  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  which  that  commumication 
could  best  and  moat  surely  be  established, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  in- 
disposed to  take  into  consideration,  and, 
if  they  should  think  fit,  to  submit  to  tho 
Honse  any  proposal  for  establishing  that 
commnnica^on  which  is  founded  upon  open 
competition,  and  which  upon  consideration 
might  appear  well  calculated  to  aoeompUsh 
the  purpose. 

CoLo:(EL  FBENCH :  Then  ne  are  to 
understand  that  tho  Qavemment  have  d«- 
tarminod  Dot  to  eoDtinne  the  nhudji 
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Viscount  PALMBRSTON:  The  House  1 
is  ftlrendy  in  possession  of  all  that  hns  pas- 
sed between  the  Government  and  the  Gal- 
wny  Company. 

Mr.  KER  here  rose  and  said,  I  beg  to 
inform  the  noble  Lord,  after  what  he  has 
stated  of  tho  intentions  of  tho  GoTcrnmeut 
[••Order,  order!"] 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Does  the  hon.  Gentle- 
propose  to  nsk  a  question  ? 

Mr.EER:  I  wish  to  ask  the  noblo  Lord 
whether  he  is  aware  that  a  Memorial 
has  been  sent  from  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
Gal  way  Contract,  and  also  Memorials  from 
the  Corporation  of  Limerick  and  from  the 
County  of  Gal  way  to  tho  same  effect? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  received 
a  Memorial  on  the  subject  about  five  days 
ago,  but  I  cannot  say  from  what  quarter 
it  proceeded.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
the  other  Memorials  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  have  been  received  or  not. 

BRITISH   SUBJECTS  IN   THE  CONFEDE- 
RATE STATES.— EXPLANATION. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  was  asked, 
Sir,  the  other  evening  by  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.T.  Dnncombe)  a  question  respecting  the 
treatment  which  British  subjects  were  al- 
leged to  have  received  in  the  Southern 
States  by  being  forced  to  serve  in  tho  mili- 
tia. I  had  no  information  at  that  time,  but  I 
have  since  received  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Mure,  the  Consul  at  New  Orleans,  who 
says  that  an  Englishman,  who  is  named, 
had  been  seized  and  taken  away  to  serve 
in  the  militia.  lie  immediately  made  a 
representation  to  the  Governor,  who  said 
he  would  give  redress,  and  the  Englishman 
was  immediately  released.  It  appears, 
however,  that  several  other  British  sub- 
jects were  afterwards  captured,  but  the 
Governor  declared  that  it  was  entirely 
against  his  orders,  and  was  quite  illegal. 
All  these  persons  were  liberated,  and  the 
Consul  hopes  that  no  similar  case  will 
ooonr. 

CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE.   SECOND  NIQHT. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
House  in  Committee. 
Mr.  Mabset  in  the  Ciiair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  4  (Repeal  of  Excise  Duties,  Al- 
lowances, and  Drawbacks  on  Paper), 


Mr.  MELLOR  said,  that  when  he  moved 
that  Progress  be  reported,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  very  courteously  invited  him 
to  proceed  with  the  discussion,  and  was 
good  enough  to  promise  him  a  patient 
hearing  from  a  silent  if  not  admiring  au- 
dience. No  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  sincere,  but  after  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam worth 
he  thought  it  proper  to  move  that  Progress 
be  reported.  But  he  must  protest  against 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  that  Motion  for 
adjournment.  Tho  hon.  Member  for  Dor« 
setshire  (Mr.  Eer  Seymer)  avowed  himself 
a  West  Indian  proprietor  ;  and,  therefore, 
his  opposition  to  this  clause  was  easy  to  be 
understood.  No  doubt  he  would  prefer  a 
reduction  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties. 
Tho  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Sir 
John  Ramsden)  objected  to  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  because  he  did  not  oelieve 
there  was  a  surplus.  Both  of  these  Gen- 
tlemen had  voted  for  a  reduction  of  the 
tea  duties.  But  he  contended  that  it  was 
no  longer  open  to  the  Opposition,  having 
once  admitted  tho  existence  of  a  surplus 
by  proposing  a  large  remission  of  taxes  in 
the  shape  of  the  tea  duties,  and  having 
failed  in  that,  to  object  to  any  remission  of 
taxation  whatever.  To  admit  a  surplus 
for  one  issue  and  to  deny  it  for  another  was 
a  most  inconsistent  course  of  conduct, 
which  ho  was  sure  the  House  would  never 
sanction.  One  objection  raised  to  tho  re- 
mission of  this  particular  tax  was  that  the 
papermakers,  who,  it  was  snid,  were  most 
affected  by  it,  had  not  asked  for  tho  re- 
mission, but  it  was  always  the  case  where 
an  Excise  duty  was  to  bo  repealed  that 
those  interested  in  things  as  they  were 
were  never  very  forward  in  asking  for  a 
change.  Much  had  been  made  on  this 
point  of  a  circular  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Members  from  Mr.  Bohn,  the  publisher. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bohn  was  driving  a  most  excellent  trade, 
that  ho  had  a  large  stock  of  books  on  hand, 
and  that  the  duty  pressed  less  heavily  on 
tho  class  of  books  in  which  he  dealt  than 
on  others.  Naturally  enough,  therefore, 
Mr.  Bohn  was  well  contented  with  things 
as  they  were.  lie  saw  no  force  in  the  ar* 
gument  that  the  tea  duties  ought  to  have 
the  preference  because  they  were  war  da- 
ties.  If  a  tax  was  a  good  tax  it  ought  to 
be  retained  ;  if  it  was  a  bad  one  it  ought 
to  be  repealed,  whether  it  was  a  war  or  a 
peace  tax.  The  best  tax  was  that  which 
produced  the  largest  amount  to  the  Ezche- 
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qucr  with  the  least  pressure  on  the  industry 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  ]\Iombcr  for  the 
West  Riding  objected  to  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  because  the  prospects  of  trade 
were  so  bad  ;  but  surely  if  trade  were  so 
bad  that  was  a  reason  for  relieving  it  from 
those  burdens  which  put  it  on  an  inequality 
with  foreign  competition.  The  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Robert 
Feel)  the  same  evening  professed  the 
warmest  allegiance  and  friendship  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  but  bo  had 
certainly  the  oddest  way  of  showing  his 
friendship.  Wben  his  vote  was  of  no  con- 
sequence ho  was  full  of  allegiance,  but 
when  his  vote  was  of  importance,  and  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  or  the  fall  of  a 
Ministry  was  in  question,  ho  was  either  ab- 
sent or  voted  against  them.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said,  too,  that  if  he  thought  an  attack 
was  being  mnde  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  should  be  the  first  to  stand 
by  him ;  but  surely  everybody  knew  that 
the  attack  was  specially  directed  against 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Was  it  not  no- 
torious that  all  the  appeals,  the  remon- 
strances, and  the  flatteries,  addressed  to 
the  noble  Viscount  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House  were  only  meant  to  induce  him 
to  throw  over  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ?  lie  had  certainly  been  aston- 
ished to  hear  them,  for  if  there  was  one 
quality  for  which  the  noble  Lord  was  dis- 
tinguished it  was  for  loyalty  to  his  col- 
leagues and  those  who  put  confidence  in 
him.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  said,  and  the  argument  had  been 
repeated  again  and  again,  that  to  send  up 
a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  this 
year  would  be  an  insult,  a  provocation,  and 
a  challenge  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Now, 
if  the  IIouso  of  Lords  had  refused  to  repeal 
the  paper  duties  on  the  ground  of  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  it  might  have  been  a  chal- 
lenge. But  everyone  knew  that  no  noble 
Lord  justified  the  retention  of  the  duty  on 
that  ground — they  all  condemned  it  on 
principle.  There  was  one  noble  Lord  at 
all  events  that  would  not  condemn  the  pre- 
sent course  os  a  challenge,  and  that  was 
Lord  Monteagle,  for  his  words  last  year 
were — *•  I  ask  your  Lordships  by  agreeing 
to  my  Amendment  to  reserve  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  this  tax  next  Session."  It  really  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Mellor)  that  there  were 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House  more  anxious 
to  vindicate  the  House  of  Lords  than  were 
the  Lords  themselves.  There  was  a  very 
^ood  reason  why  the  paper  duty  should  be 
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selected  for  remission,  because  it  was  a  tax 
more  universally  condemned  than  any 
other.  It  had  been  condemned  by  all 
those  gentlemen  in  whom  hon.  Members 
opposite  placed  confidence,  and  it  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  in  their  Report  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  King*8  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley)  had 
said  that — 

"  Tho  tax  was  vexatious  in  collection ;  it  im- 
peded improvements  in  mnnufactnrc  ;  it  heighten- 
ed the  price  of  an  article  the  demand  for  which 
already  exceeded  the  supply,  and  pressed  inju- 
riously on  tho  circulation  of  cheap  literature  :ind 
tho  diffusion  of  news." 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  in  answer  to  the  depu- 
tation which  waited  on  him  last  year,  de- 
scribed the  tax  as  '*  bad  in  principle  and 
bad  in  practice  ;"  and  tho  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Resolutions  in  1858, 
which  condemned  the  tax  as  '*  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue,"  said — 

"  I  look  upon  the  tax  upon  paper  as  one  of  those 
particular  taxes  which,  when  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity arises,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  remitted 
and  erased  from  our  fiscal  system.  As  well  in  % 
commercial  as  in  a  moral,  literary,  and  educational 
point  of  view,  I  should  bo  very  glad  if  I  felt  it 
was  consistent  with  my  duty  at  this  juncture  to 
propose  a  remission  of  that  tax.'' — [3  HanMrd^ 
cli.  12u.] 

The  juncture  spoken  of  as  unfavourable 
had  reference  to  a  period  when  a  number 
of  insignificant  duties,  which  were  vexatious 
in  themselves  and  unproductive  to  tho  re- 
venue, existed,  but  those  small  duties  were 
all  repealed  last  year,  and  if  there  was  a 
surplus  no  juncture  could  be  more  favour- 
able than  the  present  to  remit  tho  paper 
duty.  The  important  question  was  whe- 
ther a  repeal  of  that  duty  would  largely 
benefit  trade,  and  in  proof  of  the  afiirma- 
tive  it  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
cfTcct  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1835. 
Eail  Granville  last  year  stated  that  tho 
reduction  of  the  duty  in  1835  to  one-half 
was  followed  by  such  an  increase  of  con- 
sumption and  diminution  of  price  that  tho 
duty  raised  became  double  the  amount  of 
duty  remitted.  Lord  Montengle,  who,  as 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  proposed  the 
partial  remission  of  tho  duty,  stated  on  the 
same  occasion  that  the  revenue  had  in- 
creased from  £715.000  to  £1.400,000. 
It  appeared  from  tho  memorial  of  the 
paper  hanging  makers  that,  in  1834,  the 
total    number   of    pieces    mauufactured 
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irai  1,050.000,  and  in  1859-60  it  vras 
19,000,000.  If  they  looked  at  other  trades 
the  same  expansion  had  followed  a  repeal 
of  Excise  duties.  The  number  of  brick- 
makers  had  increased  from  9.864  in  1841 
to  31,768  in  1851,  and  tho  number  of 
glassmakers  from  7.407  in  1841  to  12.095 
in  1851.  The  profits  on  bricks  and  glass 
were  no  doubt  as  good  in  1851  as  in 
1841,  and  tho  increase  of  makers  repre- 
sented an  enormous  increase  of  emploj- 
mcnt.  The  case  for  tlio  repeal  of  the  pa- 
per duty  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
it  pressed  unequally  on  different  classes  of 
paper,  amounting  to  125  per  cent  on  the 
raluc  of  wrapping  paper,  and  to  only  20 
per  cent  on  cream  laid  post.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  cases  of  bricks  and  glass 
were  not  analogous,  bccauso  in  those  in- 
stances there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
tho  raw  material,  whereas  there  was  a 
dearth  in  tho  supply  of  rags,  was  answer- 
ed by  a  specimen  of  paper  of  excellent 
quality,  made  from  straw,  which,  in  the 
lorra  of  a  circular,  had  been  sent  to  himself 
and  many  other  hon.  Members.  The  mode 
of  levying  aggravated  the  burden  of  tho 
paper  duty.  It  had  to  be  assessed  on  the 
paper  when  dry,  or  the  maker  would  have 
to  pay  also  on  the  moisture,  and  the  papers 
used  for  serial  works  and  newspapers  had 
to  be  made  wet  again  or  the  printing  upon 
them  would  be  very  inferior.  It  had  been 
ostimatod  that  this  aggravation  of  the  tax 
amounted  to  at  least  £6  per  ton.  The 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  in  point- 
ing out  the  embarrassments  in  which  they 
were  involved  by  the  difficulties  of  defining 
what  was  paper,  had  stated  that  they 
were  collecting  duty  from  A  while  they  al- 
lowed B  to  send  out  goods  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  without  any  interference  from 
tbe  Revenue  officers.  These  arbitrary  re* 
gnlations  prevented  the  application  of  paper 
to  many  useful  purposes,  and,  of  course, 

rrevented  the  due  extension  of  the  trade. 
t  was  not  a  question  now  between  tea 
and  paper,  but  simply  whether  they  would 
repeal  the  paper  duty.  Lord  George  Bcn- 
ttnck,  whose  biography  had  been  written 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tho  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  laid  down  the  pro- 
position that  it  was  incumbent  on  wise 
statesmen  to  remit  Excise  duties  in  pre- 
ference to  Customs'  duties,  because,  inde- 
pendent of  the  relief  to  the  taxpayer,  there 
was  a  saving  in  tho  expense  of  collection. 
The  argument  was  not  allowed  to  prevail 
in  tho  case  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  that  was 


because  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
corn  was  to  artificially  raise  the  price  of 
the  home  production,  and  to  put  money, 
not  into  the  Exchequer,  but  into  the 
pockets  of  the  growers  of  corn  in  this 
country.  He  trusted  that  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  would  not  fail  to  receive 
the  support  of  many  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, and  especially  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Lord  Stan- 
ley), who  generally  rose  above  mere  party 
influences,  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Hertfordshire,  who  had  done  so  much  by 
his  writings  to  show  how  injurious  the  tax 
was  to  the  interests  of  education  and  lite- 
rature. Rumours  were  rife  in  every  club 
that  the  Irish  Members,  having  a  quarrel 
with  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Gal- 
way  contract,  were  going  to  take  part  with 
the  Opposition.  Ho  did  not  believe  that 
the  Irish  Members  would  be  actuated  by 
such  motives.  If  they  had  a  quarrel  with 
tho  Government  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  fight  it  out  manfully,  and  would  not 
stoop  to  such  conduct  as  was  imputed  to 
them.  If,  however,  the  Government  should 
be  defeated  by  such  means,  tho  victory  of 
the  Oppobition  would  be  quite  independent 
of  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  if  a  dis- 
solution followed,  he,  for  one,  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  meet  his  constituents  in  so 
good  a  cause.  Ho  thought  that  in  such 
an  event  even  the  constituents  of  tho  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  would  be  convinced 
that  the  battlo  had  been  won  on  a  false 
issue,  and  by  means  which  public  opinion 
would  not  justify.  Quoting  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  he  would 
call  on  the  Committee,  in  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  industry,  in  tho  cause  of 
morality,  in  the  furtherance  of  education 
and  literature,  to  vote  for  tho  repeal  of  tho 
paper  duty. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  :  Sir,  I  cannot  h6lp 
thinking  that  if  lion.  Gentlemen  would 
think  less  of  their  constituents  and  moro 
of  the  interests  of  their  constituents  wo 
should  be  assisted  in  arriving  at  a  more 
satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  question. 
Although,  Sir,  I  was  perfectly  ready  on 
Monday  night  to  have  come  to  a  divi- 
sion, I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  wo  are  indebted  to  the 
interposition  of  tho  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman for  placing  succinctly  before  the 
House  tho  views  which  I  and  those  friends 
who  act  with  mo  entertain  upon  the  im- 
mediate measuro  in  question,  and  upon 
those  subjects  with  which  now  it  is  inevi- 
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tably  and  ineztrioably  invoWed.    Sir,  after 
the  financial  statement  of  the   Minister, 
which  was  the  origin  of  these  protracted, 
renewed,  and  varied  debates,  there  was  in 
the   Uoase,  on  the  part  of  sereral  hon. 
Gentlemen  whose  opinions  deservo  respect, 
some  suspicion  as  to   the  solidity  of  the 
surplus  on  which  the  mgasuro  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  founded.     I  am  yet  at  a  loss 
to  understand  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would    hare    exercised    functions  foreign 
from  its  highest  duty  when  the  financial 
statement  of  the  Minister  being  before 
them,   they  had  hesitated  to  submit  the 
statement  of  the  Minister  to  the  soTorest 
scrutiny.     I  apprehend  in  so  doing  they 
were  only  performing'  their  duty  and  pur- 
suing that  course  which  their  predecessors 
have  always  followed.  Sir,  I  apprehend  that 
the  principle  which  should  guide  the  House 
upon  such  a  question  as  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  surplus  is  one  which 
may  be   accurately  defined.     If  there  bo 
in  the  House  generally  a  conviction   that 
there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  much  financial  and  so  much  poli- 
tical negligence  as  not  to  have  duly  pro- 
vided for  the  public  service  and  the  pos- 
sible exigencies  of  the  state — I  apprehend 
the  House,  if  that  be  their  conviction,  have 
only  one  eourso   to  follow  and  only  one 
duty  to  fulfil.     It  would  be  due  to  the  Go- 
vernment— it  would  be  due  to  the  character 
of  the  House  that  they  should  call  on  the 
House  to  declare  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  be  mistaken  their  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Minister  who  after  such  negligence 
was  clearly  incompetent  to  discharge  the 
great  duty  and  to  bear  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government.     But,  Sir,  if,  on 
the  contrary,  that  bo  not  the  case,  I  do 
not  understand  how  as  practical  men  we 
can  do  otherwise  than  accept  the   state- 
ment of  the  Minister,  and  act  as  that  state- 
ment justifies  us  in  doing.     And,  Sir,  on 
the  first  night  of  this  dobate,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment,  I  stated  that  I  had 
not  made  up  my  mind  on  the  question,  and 
that  I  waited  to  listen  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Minister  on  this  very  question  of 
the  surplus.     I  thought  that  I  had  on  that 
occasion  taken  a  usual  course,  and  I  know 
that  I  was  influenced  only  by  the  desiro 
of  fair  dealing.     I  was,  therefore,  surprised 
that  the  noble   Lord   the   First   Minister 
should   have  challenged  tho  propriety  of 
my  conduct.     Sir,  the  charges  that  were 
brought — tho  criticism   rather   that   was 
oflfered  on  the  elements  which  form  the 
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surplus  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
were  of  a  grave  character,  that  required 
consideration,  and  explanation  by  the  Mi- 
nister. Those  points  were  ably  stated  to  the 
House.  We  had  the  advantage  of  listening 
to  the  answer  of  the  Government  upon  tho 
main  questions  which  were  raised  in  that 
discussion.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  on  the  one  hand  publicly  declared,  re- 
garding the  payment  from  China,  that  he 
had  coutemplated  all  those  objections  urged 
against  his  Estimate,  and  offered  explana- 
tions on  certain  points  on  which  great  un- 
certainty existed,  and  a  repeated  statement 
ou  his  part  that  ho  had  no  doubt  that  the 
money  on  which  he  counted  would  reach 
him.  The  noble  Lord,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  respect  to  that  objection  to  the  sur- 
plus, founded  on  political  considerationSt 
assured  us  that  those  particular  objections 
had  been  well  weighed  by  the  Cabinet,  and 
that  he  did  not  himself  consider  that  the 
circumstances  which  were  unexpectedly  oc« 
curring  in  an  important  part  of  the  globe 
would  call  on  this  country  for  an  increased 
expenditure.  Having  received  those  as- 
surances from  the  Ministers—- not  being 
prepared  to  challenge  the  Government  on 
those  grave  matters,  and  to  ask  the  House 
to  decide  whether  they  reposed  confidence 
or  not  in  Her  Majesty's  Ministers— I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  state  that  I  accepted  the 
surplus  announced  by  the  Government  as 
an  actual  surplus,  and  that  the  only  point 
on  which  tho  House  should  be  called  upon 
to  decide  should  bo  to  what  purpose  that 
surplus  should  be  applied. 

Now,  before  I  touch  upon  that  matter, 
there  is  a  point  on  which  I  wish  to  make 
an  observation.  I  think  that  the  charge 
which  has  been  made  against  us  of  wast-^ 
ing  the  public  time  in  performing  one 
of  our  highest  duties  —  namel}',  consi- 
dering whether  the  financial  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
justified  or  not,  is  one  that  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  maintained;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Minister,  in  his  cooler  mo- 
ments, after  full  reflection,  would  seriously 
hold  that  a  scrutiny  into  the  existence  of 
a  surplus  is  not  a  legitimate  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  are  further 
charged  with  wasting  time  in  discussing 
the  form  of  the  Bill  in  which  the  policy 
of  the  Government  is  embodied.  Now, 
that  also  appears  to  me  to  bo  a  charge 
devoid  of  justice.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  tho  form  of  proceduro  adopted  by  the 
Government  in   their   financial   mcasurea 
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this  year  has  been  of  a  no?el  character. 
When  the  Resolutions  which  were  to  he 
moved  in  Conimiltee  of  Ways  and  Means 
were  placed  upon  the  table,  every  one  at 
once  perceived  that  their  form  was  un- 
usual. Their  form  being  unusual  every- 
body necessarily  connected  that  change  of 
form  with  grave  incidents  that  occurred  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  last  year; 
and  surely  that  was  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  justified  on  the  part  of 
the  House  inquiry  and  consideration — in- 
quiry into  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
the  Government  to  adopt  that  form  and 
consideration  whether  it  was  a  constitu- 
tional and  legitimate  form.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  subject — whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  prevail  between  us  upon  the 
point  at  issue — more  legitimate  and  moro 
necessary  for  discussion  and  deliberation 
in  this  House.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to 
enter  into  any  controversy  upon  that  sub- 
ject upon  the  present  occasion,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  desire  to  conceal  my 
own  opinion  with  respect  to  it.  I  believe 
that,  by  the  precedents  upon  tho  journals 
of  this  House,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  justified  in  introducing  Kesolutions 
in  the  form  they  have  selected.  I  go  fur- 
ther, and  I  say  I  believe  there  may  be 
occasions  on  which  it  would  be  convenient 
that  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government 
should  be  brought  forward  in  a  single  mea* 
sure  for  the  eonsideration  of  this  House, 
and  it  is  still  my  opinion  that,  had  the 
financial  measures  of  last  year  been 
brought  forward  in  that  complete  form 
they  would  never  have  passed  this  House. 
But  although  tho  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  in  this  respect  may  be  justi- 
fied by  precedent,  although  it  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  even  recom- 
mended by  convenience,  I  am  at  the  same 
time  of  opinion  that  its  adoption  and  ap- 
plication this  year  is  unwise,  unnecessary, 
and  impolitic,  and  that  instead  of  concilia- 
tion it  will  tend  to  a  directly  contrary  re- 
sult. In  the  first  place,  what  is  there  to 
conciliate  ?  There  is  no  quarrel  between 
the  two  Houses.  I  should  look  upon  a 
quarrel  between  tho  two  Houses  as  a  great 
misfortune;  and,  although  I  am  as  willing 
to  maintain  the  privileges  of  this  House  as 
any  Gentleman  in  it,  I  should  be  prepared 
to  make  any  concession  consistent  with  our 
rights  and  our  dignity  to  prevent  tho  oc- 
currence of  anything  so  unfortunate  as  a 
niisunderstonding  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  But  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  any  such  misunderstanding. 


I  conclude,  from  all  that  I  have  observed 
and  all  that  I  have  heard,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Loi*ds  with  respect 
to  tho  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  last  year  was  justified  by  every  legal 
and  Parliamentary  right.  Certainly,  if  there 
are  any  persons  of  a  contrary  opinion  it 
cannot  be  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  The 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  at  tho  time,  the  Resolutions 
adopted  by  this  House  in  accordance  with 
that  speech,  would  be  strong  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  But  when  we  remember  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  last  year,  were  ob* 
liged  from  the  force  of  circumstances  to 
make  a  second  financial  statement,  and  to 
bring  a  second  Budget  before  our  con« 
sideration,  and  that  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  availed  himself  of  the  Excise 
upon  paper  as  part  of  his  Ways  and  Means* 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  Her  Majesty 'a 
Ministers  who  can  impugn  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  exercised  by  that  House 
last  year.  How  far  that  was  justified  by 
policy  is  not  a  subject  which  I  wish  to  bring 
into  this  discussion;  but  I  believe  that  the 
House  and  the  country  are  both  agreed 
upon  it.  Then  what  is  there  to  conciliate 
in  this  respect  ?  And  why,  if  there  haa 
been  no  misunderstanding  and  no  collision 
— why,  if  the  Lords  have  only  done  that 
which  the  law  and  tho  usage  of  Parlia- 
ment justify,  and  which  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  entirely  sanctioned  by  their 
speeches,  by  their  Resolutions,  and  even 
by  their  financial  measures — why  should 
we  this  year  unnecessarily  make  a  change 
in  the  form  of  our  proceedings,  the  only 
apparent  object  of  which  is  to  produce  a 
collison  and  to  render  conciliation  im- 
possible ?  Now,  I  will  not  proceed  at 
length  into  this  controversy,  because  I 
think  that  upon  the  present  occasion  it 
is  entirely  unnecessary  to  do  so,  and  I 
only  touched  upon  it  because  I  think  that 
when  so  gra^e  and  delicato  a  question  is 
brought  before  the  House  and  debates 
arise  upon  it — debates  which  have  been 
maintained  on  both  sides,  and  with  great 
learning  and  ability— the  country  ought 
not  to  be  told  and  led  to  believe  that 
while  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  ar- 
rive nt  prudent  and  wiso  decisions  we 
have  been  wasting  the  public  time.  It 
is  of  great  importance  even  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  all  its  power,  to 
be  on  terms  of  good  and  cordial  under- 
standing with  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. Wo  live  in  an  age  of  rapid 
transition.     The  character  of  this  House 
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bas  been  greatly  clmnged  within  the  wic- 
inory  of  man,  and  the  power  of  this  Ilonso 
hns  been  greatly  increased.  The  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  we  are  often  re- 
minded, has  no  doubt  at  the  same  time 
been  greatly  diminished.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  or  more  the  Lords  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  power.  But  we  should  be 
under  a  great  mistnke  if  we  forgot  to  ob* 
serve  that  they  have  also  gained^  something. 
The  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  oan  no  longer 
exercise  that  power  which  the  ancient 
barons  exercised,  because  there  was  then 
only  one  kind  of  property  in  this  country, 
and  they  were  almost  the  sole  possessors 
of  it.  The  House  of  Lords  cannot,  indeed, 
exercise  that  power  which  was  exercised 
by  the  great  nobles  who  invented  the  Con- 
stitution of  1688  and  odtablished  an  oli- 
garchy in  this  country.  No  doubt  all  that 
18  changed  ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  still 
possess  a  great  and  growing  influence  in 
the  conviction  of  the  national  mind  that  an 
intermediate  body  between  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  and  absolute 
legislation  is  a  great  security  for  public 
liberty  and  for  temperate  government. 
The  people  of  England  feel  that  the  exis- 
tence of  a  body  of  that  kind  is  a  great 
blessing  ;  and  all  the  public  experience  of 
Europe  has  assured  them  that  that  is  a 
body  which  cannot  be  artificially  created. 
They,  therefore,  consider  it  a  very  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  this  country  that 
Buch  an  intermediate  body  should  have 
gradually  risen,  supported  by  property,  by 
tradition,  and  by  experience,  ready  to  act 
with  the  critical  faculty  which  is  necessary 
when  precipitate  legislation  is  threatened, 
and  at  least  to  obtain  time,  so  that  upon 
all  questions  of  paramount  importance  the 
ultimate  decision  should  be  founded  on  the 
mature  opinion  of  an  enlightened  nation. 
Now,  this  is  the  great  influence  whidh  the 
House  of  Lords  possess,  and  it  is  a  grow- 
ing influence.  I  would  further  say,  that 
if  the  House  of  Lords  continue  to  be  guid- 
ed by  the  wise  and  tempeiate  feelings 
which  hr.ve  animated  them  of  late  years, 
that  is  an  influence  that,  I  believe,  will 
increase,  and  will  always  be  exercised  for 
the  public  advantage  ;  and  I  think  that 
our  discussions  on  our  relations  with  the 
House  of  Lords  in  reference  to  this  very 
question  of  our  financial  policy  have  as« 
fiisted  this  House  and  assisted  the  coun- 
try to  arrive  at  sounder  opinions  upon 
the  subject.  Who,  then,  has  a  right  to 
Bay  that  we  have  been  wasting  the  public 
time  while  we  were  discussing  questions  in- 
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volving  considerations  of  so  delicate  and 
important  a  character?  Upon  both  these 
topics,  therefore,  on  which  wo  have  been  of 
late  so  frequently  taunted  by  the  noble 
Lord,  I  hold  that  the  House  is  entirely  ex- 
empt from  blame.  Every  night  we  have 
been  told  that  we  have  questioned  the  exis- 
tence of  a  surplus,  and  yet  that  we  have 
proposed  remissions  of  taxation.  Now,  I 
deny  that  myself  or  any  of  the  Qentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House  have  pursued  such 
a  course.  1  have  never  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  a  surplus,  and  I  have  counselled  a 
remission  of  taxation  on  the  faith  of  that 
surplus.  But  if  I  wanted  an  authority  for, 
at  the  same  time  denying,  the  existence  of 
a  surplus,  and  yet  recommending  a  remis- 
sion of  taxation,  1  could  find  very  great 
authority,  and  it  does  not  become  the  Mem- 
bers on  tlie  Treasury  bench  to  indulge  in 
taunts  of  this  kind.  I  will  not,  however, 
discuss  that  subject  now,  because  my  pur- 
pose, at  this  moment  is  not  to  enter  into 
any  recrimination  of  that  description,  but 
to  place  before  the  House  clearly  the 
course  which  we  upon  this  side,  intend  to 
take  upon  this  occasion.  I  say,  however, 
that  in  the  year  1857  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  who  is  now  the  Sccretai*y  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  who  was  then 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  finances  of 
the  countrv,  did  taunt  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  the  House,  who 
was  then  in  opposition  with  denying  the 
existence  of  a  surplus,  and  yet  recommend- 
ing a  reduction  of  taxation  ;  and  he  re- 
ceived from  that  distinguished  Member  a 
most  vigorous  and  able  reply  ;  and  if  any- 
body wishes  to  read  that  reply — for  I  will 
not  encumber  these  few  observations  with 
extracts  from  Hansard  —  he  can  refer 
to  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1857.  Having 
said  this  much  in  vindication,  not  merely 
of  myself  and  my  friends,  but  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  the  charge  brought 
against  us  by  the  Minister  of  wasting  pub- 
he  time,  because  we  performed  two  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  Members  of 
this  House, — those  of  scrutinizing  the  data 
on  which  a  surplus  was  estimated,  and  ex- 
amining minutely  whether  our  proceedings 
was  justified,  regard  being  had  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  other  House  and  our  own,  I 
will  proceed  now,  merely  reminding  hon. 
Members  that  I  myself  have  never  for  a 
moment  disputed  the  existence  of  a  sur- 
plus, to  state  the  principles  on  which  I  my- 
self think  that  surplus  ought  to  be  appor- 
tioned. 
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1  lay  it  down  ns  a  principle  of  our  finan- 
cial system  which  ought  invariably  to  be 
pursued,  that  in  the  remission  of  taxation 
war  taxes  should  have  the  preference.  I 
think  that  a  sound  and  a  popular  doctrine ; 
and  it  is  popular,  1  think,  because  it  is, 
sound.  Now,  I  am  led  to  that  opinion  from 
considerations  of  high  policy.  1  think  that 
when  on  a  great  emergency — and  war  is 
eminently  such  an  emergency — you  appeal 
to  the  people  to  bear  extraordinary  im- 
posts, it  is  of  the  highest  essence  of  policy 
that  when  the  emergency  is  past  you  should 
free  the  people  from  those  extraordinary 
charges  as  quickly  as  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  will  permit;  and,  for  this  un- 
answerable reason,  that  if  an  emergency 
should  recur,  and  you  should  again  have  to 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  the  high  spirit 
of  the  people,  you  will  appeal  to  them  with 
much  less  chance  of  success  if  they  can  turn 
round  on  you  and  say,  **  We  have  already 
had  an  extraordinary  addition  to  our  tax- 
ation imposed  upon  us  at  a  great  emer- 
gency ;  wo  cheerfully  bore  it ;  and  yet, 
vrhen  the  emergency  passed  away,  you 
remitted  and  reduced  other  taxes  in  pre- 
ference to  thode  extraordinary  imposts 
vrhxch  you  then  placed  upon  us."  I  say 
that  if  that  be  your  policy  you  cripple  the 
energies  of  the  country — you  diminish  the 
power  of  the  Minister  who  may  have  here- 
after to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  ; 
and  totally  irrespective  of  all  considera- 
tions of  finance  and  political  economy  the 
Saramount  influence  which  should  guide  a 
[inistcr  is  this,  that  the  public  contract 
with  the  nation,  entered  into  on  a  solemn 
occasion,  should  be  rigorously  and  rigidly 
fulfilled.  Now,  assuming,  as  1  assume 
and  maintain  it  to  be  a  principle  of  our 
financial  policy,  that  in  the  remission  of 
taxation  war  taxes  should  have  a  prefer- 
ence, let  us  apply  that  principle  to  the  sur- 
plus of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Although  the  income  tax  was  introduced 
into  our  modern  system  of  finance  merely 
as  an  instrument  to  accomplish  the  reform 
of  a  tariff,  I  do  not  think  any  wise  Minister 
should  hesitate  to  look  on  the  income  tax 
as  essentially  a  war  tax.  The  existence  of 
such  a  resource,  of  such  a  power  of  Supply, 
not  drawn  upon,  in  the  possession  of  our 
Sovereign,  is  a  greater  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  than  fleets  and  armies. 
The  very  fact  of  the  income  tax  in  what  I 
may  call  a  virgin  state  among  the  re- 
sources of  This  country  would  influence  the 
decisions  of  Foreign  Cabinets,  and  make 
them  hesitate  before  they  took  a  course 
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which  might  offend  the  pride  or  endanger 
the  interests  of  England.     It  should,  there- 
fore, be  a  point  of  policy  to  draw  as  littlo 
as  possible  on  such  an  instrument,  to  keep 
it  at  a  very  low  figure,  or,  if  possible,  not 
to  trench  at  all  on  its  resources.     There- 
fore, had   Her  Majesty's  Ministers  come 
forward  with  this  surplus  of  £2,000,000, 
and  proposed  to  appropriate  it  entirely  to 
the  reduction  of  the  income  tax,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  I  should  not  have  question- 
ed the   course  which  thev  were  taking. 
There  are  other  considerations  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.     It  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  tax  the  remission 
of  which  so  greatly  stimulates  consump- 
tion.    [A  cry  of  "  Oh,  oh  !  "]     The  hon. 
Gentleman  seems  to  be  incredulous,  but  I 
am  sure  the  House  has  not  forgotten  that 
in  1857,  when  we  had  a  commercial  and 
monetary  crisis,  when  we  had  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  known  for  many  years,  our 
Revenue  never  decreased,  but  throughout 
the  year  was  sustained  entirely  owing  to 
the  remission  of  £9,000,000  of  income  tax 
which  had  been  imposed  to  carry  on  the 
Russian  War.       However,  as  there  is  at 
present  no  controversy  among  us  as  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  entire  surplus  to  tho 
reduction  of  the  income  tax,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  this  point.     I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  much  may  be  said  for 
a  distribution  of  the  relief  hetween  direct 
and  indirect  taxation.     Between  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ond  myself  no  controversy 
has  arisen  upon  that  matter.     I  may  have 
an  opinion  on  the  whole  more  in  favour  of 
the  course  which  I  have  just  indicated  ; 
but  I  do  not  pretend  to  express  any  posi- 
tive opinion  upon  tho  subject.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  considered  that  it  was  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  that  the  relief  to 
be  given  should  be  distributed  between  di- 
rect and  indirect  taxation.     I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  question  tho  wisdom  of  that  po- 
licy.    But,  assuming  that  a  portion  of  tho 
surplus  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  relief 
of  indirect  taxation,  then  I  maintain  that 
the  principle  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay 
down  applies,  and  that  regard  ought  first 
to  bo  had  to  those  imposts  which  are  ab- 
solutely or  effectually  war  taxes,  and  that 
relief  ought  to  bo  granted  from  those  ex- 
traordinary imposts  respecting  which  wo 
virtually  entered  into  a  contract  with  tho 
people  that  they  should  be  relieved  as  soon 
as   the   opportunity   for   doing   so  should 
i  arise.      Gentlemen,  not   merely   on   this, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the   House, 
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were  of  opinion  that  in  dealing  with  indi- ! 
rect  taxation  bj  way  of  remission  we  ought  j 
to  fix  on  those  indirect  imposts  which  were 
war  taxes,  and  on  due  reflection  the  House 
was  asked  to  come  to  a  decision  on  that 
question,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  declare 
whetlier  it  was  more  politic  to  repeal  the 
indirect  taxation  on  paper  or  to  reduce  the 
indirect  taxation  upon  tea  ?  Totally  irre- 
spective of  the  first  consideration,  on  which 
I  need  not  further  dwell — the  high  policy 
of  keeping  our  engagements  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  remitting  when  opportunity 
offers  the  taxes  which,  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  have  been  placed  on 
their  articles  of  consumption — I  say  the 
considerations  which  influenced  us  to  pro- 
pose the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  were 
such  as  deserved  the  attention,  and,  I 
think,  the  acceptance,  of  the  House.  The 
commercial  considerations  were  of  the 
highest  character.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  the  debates,  said 
that  my  only  view  of  financial  change  was 
to  reduce  duties  on  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption, and  that  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  more  obvious  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer. Sir,  I  think  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  been  unjust  in  these  obser- 
vations. I  do  not  think  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  is  one  which  ought  in  any  way 
to  be  neglected.  A  financial  measure 
which  consults  the  interests  and  advan- 
tage of  the  consumer  has  much  to  rccom> 
mend  it.  But  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pre- 
tend that  in  remitting  or  reducing  taxa- 
tion you  are  merely  to  consider  whether 
the  people  are  to  have  their  tea  or  their 
sugar  cheaper.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  says  that  in  all  these  remis- 
sions and  reductions  wo  should  look  to  the 
means  by  which  we  can  occupy  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  was  among  those  which  af- 
ford increased  occupation  to  the  people  that 
the  best  measures  are  to  be  found.  [''  Hear, 
bear!  "/rom  the  Ministerial  Benches,  ]  Why, 
who  doubts  it?  And,  reviewing  what  has 
taken  place  in  these  debates,  I  would  ask 
the  House  whether  by  reducing  the  duties 
upon  tea  you  are  not  contributing  more 
to  the  employment  and  occupation  of  the 
people  than  by  the  mode  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ?  I  do  not  despise  the  benefits  which 
must  accrue  to  those  who  acquire  occupa- 
tion and  employment  by  the  abolition  of 
any  excise.  Everybody  admits  that  the 
abolition  of  an  excise,  if  you  can  afford 
it,  is  an  advantageous  course.  I  myself 
Mr.  Hm-atHi 


have  said  so  twenty  times  in  this  House, 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
just  read  a  speech  of  my  lamented  Friend 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  which  as  strongly 
as  possible  lays  down  the  same  principle. 
But,  if  we  look  at  the  employment  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  we  must  look  at  it  on 
a  large  scale — we  must  look  at  our  foreign 
trade  ;  and,  in  the  present  disordered  and 
disturbed  state  of  the  Europeon  and  Ame- 
rican markets,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
expedient  that  we  should  study  our  position 
in  reference  to  those  great  markets,  in- 
cluding that  population  of  400,000,000 
whoso  commerce  has  been  opened  to  us 
by  the  skill  of  our  diplomatists  and  the 
valour  of  our  troops.  And  the  employ- 
ment of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  much  more  assisted  by 
increasing  our  commerce  with  the  Empire 
of  China  than  by  relieving  what  I  must 
call  a  limited  industry  and  trade  at  homo 
from  the  interference  of  the  Excise.  At 
this  moment  we  greatly  depend  on  the 
China  trade.  The  subject  engages  the  at- 
tention of  all  commercial  men  who  are 
carrying  on  large  transactions  with  th^ 
East.  The  fact  is,  that  the  consumption 
of  the  great  staple  of  China  is  at  present 
fixed  in  this  country  ;  it  does  not  increase  ; 
and  the  obvious  policy  to  pursue  would 
be  by  reducing  its  price  to  stimulate  its 
consumption,  and  thus  obtain  a  larger 
market  for  our  manufactured  goods.  It 
appears  to  me  idle  to  place  in  competi- 
tion the  advantages  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  would  derive  from  a  great 
impulse  given  to  the  China  trade  with 
the  limited  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
abolishing  the  Excise  on  paper.  However, 
the  House  was  called  on  to  give  a  decision 
on  this  question,  and  it  decided  not  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  tea.  But  under  what 
circumstances  was  that  decision  taken? 
It  was  taken  not  only  in  a  very  full  but 
in  almost  a  complete  House,  and  was 
then  carried  by  a  bare  majority.  But 
it  does  not  follow  because  this  decision 
was  come  to  under  theso  circumstances 
that  we  should  giro  up  any  opportunity 
we  may  possess  of  urging  on  the  House 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  we  think  ought 
to  be  pursued.  It  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  shake  my  faith  in  the  principle, 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  remission  of  taxa- 
tion, war  taxes  ought  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  that  remission.  Wo  have,  there- 
fore, to  consider  the  position  in  which  we 
are  now  placed.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  calls  on  us  to-day  to  repeal  the  paper 
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duty.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to 
say  that  the  Excise  on  paper  is  not  a 
disadrantage  to  the  paper  trade.  Bat  I 
am  not  at  all  prepared  to  maintain  that 
the  Excise  on  paper  is  a  greater  disad- 
Tantage  to  that  trade  than  an  Excise  duty 
would  he  to  any  other  manufacture.  No 
argument  I  have  heard  in  this  discussion 
has  shaken  my  conviction  as  to  the  finan- 
cial policy  wo  have  endeavoured  to  urge 
on  the  House  on  this  subject.  Although 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  surplus,  as 
stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, I  do  not  believe  that  with  the  pre- 
sent genera]  aspect  of  circumstances  we 
can  indulge  in  any  dream  of  a  speedy  or 
considerable  reduction  of  our  expenditure. 
It  is  very  easy  to  dilate  on  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  reduction,  and  no  man 
in  the  House  is  so  interested  in  effecting 
a  reduction  of  expenditure  as  a  Minister. 
But  expenditure  depends  on  policy,  and  I 
know  no  party  in  the  House  that  at  this 
moment  would  recommend  any  great  re- 
duction in  our  military  expenditure. 

Then,  in  dealing  with  a  remission  of 
taxation  we  havo  to  consider  whether  it 
is  wiser  to  reduce  a  duty  on  an  article 
of  general  consumption  or  repeal  a  duty 
of  Excise.  In  one  case,  if  an  emergency 
ihould  arise,  you  can  again  appeal  to  the 
same  source  of  revenue ;  in  the  other  case 
you  can  only  substitute  for  the  indirect 
taxation  you  have  lost  an  equal  amount 
of  direct  taxation.  Now,  this  is  a  grave 
question  ;  it  is  not  to  be  met  by  light 
arguments,  or  stifled  by  taunts  from  the 
Ministerial  bench.  It  is  said  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  offering  any  opposition  to  the 
measure  of  the  Government,  because  the 
House  has  come  to  a  Resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  one  is  more  ready  to  regard  a 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
respect  and  deference  than  myself.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  unwise  and  indiscreet 
to  mistake  the  character  of  a  Resolution 
of  either  House  of  Parliament.  A  Reso- 
lution of  either  House — and  especially  of 
the  House  of  Commons — is  an  expression 
of  opinion,  and  nothing  more.  Though  it 
is  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  an  as- 
sembly well  entitled  to  confidence,  yet, 
like  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  an 
individual,  it  is  subject  to  the  inexorable 
conditions  of  time,  circumstance,  and  ma- 
turity of  thought.  If  time,  if  change  of 
circumstances,  and  reflection  affect  the 
opinion  of  individuals,  so  time,  circum- 
stance, and  thought  must  influence  and  may 
change  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  Reso- 1 


Intion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
it  is  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
strain  too  much  the  character  and  influ- 
ence of  its  Resolutions.  We  have  seen 
within  these  few  years — I  might  almost 
say  within  a  few  months — the  Sove- 
reign recommend  from  the  throne  an 
important  policy  to  the  House,  and  both 
Houses  pass  Addresses  thanking  Her 
Majesty  for  that  recommendation,  and 
pledging  themselves  to  consider  the  mea« 
sures  necessary  to  carry  that  policy  into 
effect.  Have  not  those  measures  been 
brought  forward  by  Ministers,  and  have 
they  not  also  been  withdrawn  by  Minis- 
ters ?  And  who  blames  them  ?  They  were 
withdrawn  because  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  general  opinion  disapproved  and  re^ 
fused  its  sanction  to  that  policy.  After 
an  instance  like  this,  on  a  question  so 
important  as  the  distribution  of  political 
power  in  the  State,  it  is  too  much  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  coU 
leagues— it  is  too  much  for  the  men  who 
felt  justified,  and,  as  I  think,  were  fully 
justified,  in  neglecting  a  pledge  of  such  \m* 
portance — to  rest  the  chief  defence  of  the 
policy  they  are  now  bringing  forirard  upon 
a  hesitating  Resolution,  passed  in  a  lan- 
guid House  of  Commons.  I  can,  there- 
fore, Sir,  offer  a  sincere  opposition  to  the 
clause  before  us.  In  doing  so  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  vindicate  myself  and  those  I 
act  with,  because  we  take  this  opportunity, 
of  testing  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  this 
subject.  Throughout  the  discussion  of 
these  measures  it  has  been  my  most 
anxious  desire,  while  wishing  to  consult 
the  convenience  of  the  Government  as 
much  as  possible — as  in  my  opinion  is  the 
duty  of  the  House — to  reserve  our  right  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  On  every  occasion  I  have  re- 
served that  right ;  and  I  have  done  more 
than  it  was  necessary  to  do.  I  have  re- 
peated our  intention  to  oppose  that  policy ; 
and  I  believe  the  occasion  we  have  taken 
to  oppose  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  a  legitimate  one.  I  do  not  wish  that 
course  to  be  mistaken.  There  may  be  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  feel  themselves  justified  in 
opposing  the  clause  repealing  the  paper 
duty  because  they  have  no  confidence  in 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  surplus. 
I  do  not  recede  from  the  ground  I  first 
took  on  the  question,  and  I  pursue  a  course 
that  is  perfectly  consistent.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared, by  rejecting  the  clause,  to  place 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  hands  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  which  he  avows 
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he  hat  no  use.  I  oppose  the  clause  that 
we  may  pursue  the  policy  wc  think  advau- 
tageous  to  the  country  ;  that  when  called 
on  to  remit  a  certain  amount  of  taxation 
ire  should  remit  war  taxes  in  preference  to 
any  others,  and  maintain  our  faith  with 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  do  so 
upon  high  political  as  well  as  upon  com- 
mercial and  fiscal  considerations,  and  my 
purpose,  therefore,  cannot  he  mistaken.  I 
wish,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  financial  policy  which  was  enunciated 
in  1858,  which  was  then  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  House,  and  which  was 
sanctioned  and  supported  by  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  wish 
to  terminate,  if  possible,  and  at  all  events 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  reducing, 
the  income  tnx,  because  I  think  its  re- 
duction, and,  if  possible,  its  abolition, 
would  add  materially  to  the  power  of  this 
country,  totally  irrespective  of  the  great 
relief  which  would  tnus  be  given  to  im- 
portant classes.  But  I  acknowledge  at  the 
same  time  that  the  claims  of  war  duties 
which  take  the  form  of  indirect  taxation 
are  of  so  weighty  a  character  that  they 
must  in  some  degree  divert  us  from  the  great 
policy  then  recommended.  I  say,  then, 
re-affirming  the  policy  which  in  1858  was 
supported  by  an  unanimous  Parliament, 
that  the  first  object  which  a  Minister  should 
have  in  view  in  the  reduction  of  taxation  is 
.tho  income  tax  and  the  war  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar ;  and  when  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  talks  about  a  Resolution 
come  to  by  tho  House  of  Commons  upon 
tho  paper  duty,  can  he  forget— wliat,  per- 
haps, it  is  convenient  to  forget — that  the 
Bouse  arrived  at  that  conclusion  a  few  days 
only  after  they  had  unanimously  affirmed 
the  policy  of  reducing  the  war  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar  in  preference  to  all  other  indirect 
taxes?  It  is  to  that  policy  I  appeal,  and  it 
is  that  policy  which  1  am  now  attempting 
to  vindicate  and  strengthen  in  the  course 
which  I  am  recommending.  I  maintain 
that  there  has  been  no  other  course  for  the 
House  to  pursue  than  the  ono  they  are 
now  debating.  Hon.  Members  who,  per- 
haps, do  not  even  trouble  themselves  to 
read  the  Bill,  have  said  to  me,  "  Why,  the 
clauses  upon  tea  and  sugar  are  passed." 
But  when  they  read  the  Bill  they  will  find 
that  if  they  wish  to  renew  tho  struggle  for 
the  reduction  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties — 
if  they  wish  to  originate  an  effort  for  the 
reduction  of  the  sugar  duty — that  oppor- 
tunity, instead  of  having  passed  has  not 
arrived.  All  that  you  havo  done  by  pass- 
Mr.  Disraeli 


ing  the  second  clause  is  to  agree  to  renew 
the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  but  the  rates  at 
which  you  will  renew  them  must  be  settled 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  clause  which 
we  are  now  considering,  and  it  is  only  when 
you  come  to  the  schedule  in  the  Bill  that 
you  really  can  ask  the  opinion  of  the  House 
upon  the  question.  This  clause,  then,  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  policy  which  I  am  recom- 
mending, and  unless  we  can  induce  the 
House  to  reject  the  clauso  they  cannot  act 
on  the  sound  and  popular  rule,  which  ought 
never  to  be  departed  from — namely,  that 
in  all  remission  of  taxation  war  duties 
should  have  the  preference.  It  might  be 
expedient  to  ask  tho  opinion  of  the  House 
again  upon  the  question  of  reducing  the 
tea  duties,  provided  this  clause  is  rejected. 
That  is  a  grave  question,  but,  following 
the  course  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  I 
think  there  has  never  been  an  instance 
yet  known  where,  after  a  great  struggle 
on  a  question  of  taxation,  and  after  an 
important  tax  has  been  passed  in  one 
stage  by  so  slight  a  majority  in  so  full  a 
House,  there  has  not  been  a  renewed 
effort  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the  minority. 
That  is  a  question  entirely  for  future  dis- 
cussion. But  there  are  some  who  object 
to  this  course.  There  are  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  say  *•  We  entirely  agree  with  the 
principle  of  the  Budget  of  1858,  that  we 
ought  to  remit  war  duties,  but,  then,  the 
opinion  of  the  House  has  been  taken  upon 
tea,  and  that  opinion  ought  to  be  defini- 
tive." But  there  are  other  war  duties 
besides  those  upon  tea.  Is  the  war  duty 
on  sugar  not  one  of  importance?  Is  it 
not  a  most  legitimate  and  proper  subject 
of  discussion  whether  we  should  not  do 
better  to  reduco  the  war  duty  on  sugar 
rath'^r  than  remit  the  paper  duty  ?  These 
are  questions  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
be  brought  before  the  House  if  the  oppor- 
tunity be  given,  but  no  opportunity  can  bo 
given  till  this  clause  is  rejected.  When, 
therefore,  wo  aro  charged  with  merely  op- 
posing the  remission  of  a  tax  in  order  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  bo 
embarrassed  with  Ways  and  Means  for 
which  he  has  no  use,  I  say  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  charge,  and  that  we  are 
acting  now  for  a  distinct  object,  which  is 
to  establish  and  preserve  the  financial 
policy  which  we  have  always  upheld. 
There  is  one  subject  to  which  I  would  not 
have  adverted  hod  it  not  most  unnecessa- 
rily been  imported  into  the  debate  by  tho 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Mellor) 
who,  I  apprehend,  although  ho  U  not  sit- 
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ting  on  the  Treasury  bench,  represents  the 
opinions  of  tlie  Government  upon  this  mat-  j 
ter.  The  questions  before  us  are  of  so  | 
grave  a  nature — they  are  questions  which 
touch  so  nearly  the  interests  of  all  classes 
in  this  country,  nnd  which  may  exert  here- 
after such  an  influence  upon  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  tlie  principle  upon 
which  the  taxation  of  the  country  is  esta- 
blishcd  being  really  the  gravest  question 
which  can  be  brought  before  the  House — 
that,  hut  for  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  1  should  have  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  mention  this  subject  to 
the  Committee,  who  have  to-night  a  great 
duty  to  perform,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  will 
discliarge  it  with  a  full  sense  of  its  im- 
portance. Whatever  might  be  the  rumours 
I  had  heard  in  lobbies  and  in  ante-cham- 
bers, I  did  not  think  that  from  an  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  and  who,  there- 
fore, spoke  with  all  the  advantage  of  due 
deliberation,  we  should  have  had  insinua- 
tions founded  upon  such  miserablo  topics 
as  he  has  introduceil,  as  though  the  opinion 
of  the  House  and  the  conduct  of  a  great 
party  were  to  be  influenced  by  such  con- 
siderations. I  understand  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  in  his  opinion 
this  Motion  has  been  brought  forward  in 
consequence  of  a  Ministerial  squabble  upon 
some  subject.  That  is  the  statement  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  after  ma- 
ture deliberation  thinks  ho  is  justified  in 
making.  All  I  can  say  is  that  our  deter- 
mination to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  an- 
nounced weeks  before  this  rumour  reached 
us.  Nor  do  I  know  that  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  have  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
House  respecting  that  policy  on  an  earlier 
or  a  more  convenient  issue  than  that  now 
before  us.  I  hope  that  the  great  party 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  con- 
nected are  as  sensible  of  the  responsibility 
of  their  position  as  those  who  sit  opposite 
them  ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  are  charged 
with  being  influenced  by  these  undignified 
considerations,  and  with  taking  a  course 
actuated  by  wholly  unworthy  motives.  I 
find  statements  made  of  my  having  had 
interviews  with  individuals  deeply  interest- 
ed in  certain  enterprises,  and  of  having 
promised  them  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  honour  me  with  their  confl- 
deuce.  Sir,  I  have  had  no  interview  with 
any  one.  It  is  an  impudent  fabrication  ; 
l^nd  I  am  bound  to  say,  with  regard  to 


a  respectable  gentleman  whose  name  has 
been  mixed  up  with  mine  in  these  reports, 
that  he,  unsolicited,  stated  to  me  in  the 
solemn  manner  that  befitted  a  gentleman 
of  his  sacred  calling,  that  he  had  neither 
directly  nor  indirecUy  sanctioned  such  re* 
ports,  and  that  he  had  seen  them  with  in- 
dignation. I  know  nothing  of  this  ques« 
tion.  When  the  papers  respecting  it  are 
placed  before  the  House  I  shall  read  them, 
as  subjects  of  this  kind  deserve  40  be  read, 
in  a  perfectly  impartial  spirit ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  insinuations  and  charges 
which  have  been  made,  I  shall  decide  upon 
them  in  the  same  spirit,  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  just  claims  of  Ireland  and  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.  I  hope  I 
have  now  placed  before  the  Committee  my 
views  as  to  the  clear  issue  before  us.  It 
is  one  of  no  mean  importance.  It  in- 
volves in  the  policy  which  you  pursue  the 
question  whether  you  will  maintain  good 
faith  with  the  public,'  who,  in  a  moment  of 
emergenc}'  and  with  generous  confidence, 
trusted  and  supported  you.  It  involves 
another  question  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance— namely,  whether  you  will  pur« 
suo  a  financial  policy  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  render  it  inevitable  to  substitute  for 
indirect  taxation  an  equal  amount  of  di- 
rect taxation,  thereby  disturbing  what  is 
already  in  danger — that  true  balance  be- 
tween the  two  great  sources  of  Supply 
which  should  always  be  maintained.  With 
these  views,  and  feeling  that  the  Commit- 
tee to-night  will  decide  upon  these  great 
questions  alone,  and  not  upon  subjects 
which  have  been  so  improperly  mixed  up 
with  them,  I  shall  most  certainly  oppose 
the  insertion  of  the  clause  now  in  ques- 
tion. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  before  I 
enter  on  that  which  is  the  immediate  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  I  feel  bound  to  ad- 
vert to  the  last  of  the  topics  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  tho  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  has  referred,  and  upon 
which  I  do  not  enter  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  charge  against  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  make  no  charge  whatever 
against  him,  because  I  have  heard  from 
common  rumour  what  I  have  no  doubt  is 
true— namely,  that  after  the  lost  division 
on  the  subject  of  the  paper  duty  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  majority 
was  so  scanty  that  he  should  probably 
on  some  future  occasion  again  take  the 
sense  of  tho  House  on  the  question. 
Therefore,   I    make    no    charge  against 
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him  of  bringing  forirard  this  question 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sup- 
port of  a  certain  number  of  Gentlemen 
who,  it  appears,  are  discontented  with  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Government  with  re- 
gard to  a  local  matter.  But,  Sir,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Go- 
overnment  to  which  I  belong.  I  believe 
that  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet 
stand  perfectly  free  from  imputation  on 
this  subject ;  but  imputations  have  been 
made.  Those  imputations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  a  newspaper  which  is  univer- 
sally read,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Sir,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Government  on  this  subject 
was  made  and  communicated  to  the  parties 
interested  ;  and  my  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  was  asked  by  a 
person  who  seemed  entitled  to  put  the 
question  whether  he  would  receive  a  depu- 
tation of  Irish  Members  with  reference  to 
this  matter  on  Monday  morning  last,  the 
day  on  which  the  proposition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  psper  duty  was  to  be  brought  for- 
ward in  Committee  ?  My  noble  Friend  ab- 
solutely refused  to  receive  that  deputation. 
My  noble  Friend  saw  at  once  what  impu- 
tations, what  misconceptions,  what  false 
accusations  might  arise  from  his  receiving 
the  deputation,  though  nominally  on  the 
subject  of  the  Galway  Contract,  ond  he 
absolutely  refused  to  receive  it.  The  com- 
pany on  whose  behalf  the  reception  of  the 
deputation  was  sought  have  since  made  a 
long  representation  with  regard  to  their 
oose.  That  representation  will  be  answer- 
ed by  the  Postmaster  General  or  his  Se- 
cretary, and  the  communication  will  be  laid 
before  this  House  ;  but  as  to  the  imputa- 
tion that  the  Government  intend  to  post- 
pone for  six  mouths  their  decision  on  the 
question,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  sum  of 
£36,000,  which  has  been  mentioned,  for 
the  performance  of  the  postal  service  for 
BIZ  months,  that  imputation  is  totally  de- 
void of  foundation.  I  at  once  repudiate  it 
as  a  calumny  on  the  character  of  the  Go- 
Ternment.  Sir,  in  respect  to  another 
question,  with  regard  to  which  my  noble 
Friend  was  asked  a  question  before  this 
debate  was  resumed  this  evening.  I  have 
this  observation  to  make  that,  supposing 
this  contract  to  be  at  an  end,  and  that  it 
is  considered  that  there  ought  to  be  a  com- 
munication with  America  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would 
evidently  be  unjust  to  Ireland  to  say  that 
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the  question  was  to  be  summarily  con- 
cluded without  a  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  and  facts  affecting  the  case 
— affecting  the  public  money,  affecting  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  affecting  the  con- 
venience of  the  transport  of  the  mails  to 
America ;  but  that  is  a  totally  different 
question  from  the  question  of  the  Galway 
Contract,  on  which  the  Government  will 
act  coolly  and  deliberately.  And,  Sir, 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  Galway 
Contract,  I  say  that  rather  than  the  Go- 
vernment should  make  any  concession  on 
that  question  in  order  to  obtain  votes  to- 
night, it  would  be  better  that  ten  Mi- 
nistries should  be  defeated.  It  would  bo 
better  that  ten  Ministries  should  bo  de- 
feated and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  ten  times  dissolved 
than  that  such  a  stain  should  be  cast  on 
the  Government  of  this  country.  And 
when  I  say  that  it  is  better  that  ten  Mi- 
nistries should  be  defeated,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  ten  times  dissolved,  that  is  a 
consequence  that  would  not  be  avoided  ; 
on  tho  contrary,  it  is  a  consequence  that 
would  be  brought  on  if  any  Government 
in  this  country  were  to  act  in  so  profligate 
a  manner,  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  is  a  question  in  which  one  part 
only  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  interested. 
Galway  Contracts  might  spring  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  any  ten  or 
twenty  Gentlemen  in  the  divided  state 
of  the  House,  or  of  the  great  parties 
which  are  represented  here,  found  that 
they  had  defeated  one  Ministry  by  this 
means,  the  new  Ministry  would  soon 
eiperience  a  similar  attempt  to  make 
them  stoop  to  this  degradation;  they  in 
their  turn  would  be  defeated,  and  would 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  a  dissolution.  There- 
fore, I  say,  that  whether  we  regard  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  Government, 
or  whether  we  look  to  the  generol  advan- 
tage of  the  country,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  proposals  on  this  subject  can  be 
looked  to  with  a  view  to  any  division  in 
this  House.  Sir,  I  repeat  again,  that  I 
make  no  imputation,  no  charge  against  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemon,  or  against  the  great 
party  to  which  he  belongs  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  is  matter  for  the 
members  of  that  great  parly  how  far  they 
should  give  any  countenance  or  favour  to — 
how  far  they  should  support  even  indirect- 
ly— any  attempt,  such  as  that  to  which  al- 
lusion has  been  made,  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment into    an   opinion  contrary  to   their 
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convictions.  That,  however,  is  a  matter 
which  I  leave  entirely  to  their  own  sense 
of  the  public  interests,  and  their  own 
sense  of  that  honour  which  belongs  to  all 
public  men. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  general  ques- 
tion raised  in  this  debate,  and  upon  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  thrown  an 
entirely  new  light.  I  confess  that  on  Mon- 
day evening  I  thought  we  were  discussing 
the  question  whether,  there  being  no  sur- 
plus, the  House  of  Commons  might  not 
very  well  refuse  to  repeal  the  paper  duty, 
and  thereby  enrich  tho  public  Treasury. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  that  there  certainly  is  a 
surplus,  but  that  there  might  be  some 
other  way  of  disposing  of  it  besides  re- 
pealing the  paper  duty.  When  my  noble 
Friend  and  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  complained 
of  a  wasto  of  public  time,  it  wos  not  of 
the  time  occupied  in  discussing  the  great 
measure  of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  The 
Choncellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  stated  to 
the  House  his  views  with  respect  to  the 
finances  of  the  countrv  ;  he  has  made  ela- 
borate  calculations  ;  he  has  stated  to  the 
House  what  were  tho  results  of  last  year 
and  what  were  his  expectations  for  next, 
and  I  think  it  becamo  Gentlemen  who 
have  been  in  the  servico  of  the  Crown,  and 
more  especially  those  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  finances  of  the  country,  to 
consider  the  proposal  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  They  might  have  said,  *•  You 
are  very  imprudent  ;  you  have  no  surplus,  ( 
and  you  ought  not  to  reduce  the  Revenue 
of  tho  country  to  such  an  extent  as  you 
propose."  That  was  ono  point.  They 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  said,  | 
''  That  there  is  a  considerable  surplus  has 
been  proved  to  us,  but  your  application  of 
It  is  unwise.  We  have  a  plan  for  a  better  j 
application  of  it,  and  we  will  propose  it  to  ; 
the  llouso.*'  Either  of  these  courses  would  | 
have  been  not  only  constitutional,  but  per-  j 
fectly  proper  ;  but  what  they  have  done  is  ! 
this: — For  three  nights  they  have  discussed 
the  question  whether  there  was  a  surplus 
or  not,  without  coming  to  any  decision,  evi- 
dently trying  to  catch  what  was  the  opinion 
of  the  House  as  expressed  in  a  vague  and 
desultory  discussion.  At  last  they  came 
to  the  decision  that  there  was  a  surplus,  and  j 
then  they  said  that  tho  surplus  ought  to 
bo  applied  to  a  reduction  of  the  tea  duty. 
I  am  the  last  person  who  ought  to  find 
fault  with  that  proposition.     It  gave  rise 


to  a  benevolent  struggle  between  two  par- 
ties, the  one  endeavouring  to  relieve  the 
industry  of  the  nation  by  removing  a  tax 
on  an  article  extensively  manufactured  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  tho  other  trying 
to  obtain  at  a  cheaper  rate  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  poor  people  of  this  country. 
When  this  question  was  discussed  and  de- 
cided one  would  have  thought  that  it  was 
nearly  time  to  come  to  a  final  Hcsolutiou 
as  to  tbo  manner  in  which  the  surplus  was 
to  be  appropriated  ;  but  no  ;  another  ques- 
tion was  raised  ;  and  let  me  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated,  for  it 
is  ono  of  great  importance.  The  IIouso 
of  Lords  having  exercised  its  privilege  last 
year  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  rejected  a 
Bill  sent  up  from  this  House  by  which  the 
industry  of  the  country  was  to  be  relieved 
from  one  of  its  burdens,  we  submitted  that 
it  would  be  wise  this  year  to  consider  in 
one  Bill  the  whole  of  the  financial  measures 
proposed  by  the  Government,  and  to  send 
up  to  tho  other  House  in  that  shape. 
Well,  hon.  Gentlemen  have  said  that  this 
is  not  a  fair  proceeding  towards  the  Houso 
of  Lords  ;  that  it  interferes  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  House;  and  that  this  was 
not  the  manner  in  which  our  propositions 
ought  to  have  been  made  ;  although  the 
authority  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham), 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  tho  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Walpolc),  and  that  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  tlie  University  of  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Heathcote),  were  in  favour  of  tho 
view  taken  by  Majesty's  Government. 
Nay,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
lust  year  said  that  it  was  advisable  that 
all  the  financial  propositions  should  be  put 
into  one  Bill.  The  question,  however,  was 
still  open  for  discussion,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  with  that  honest  directness  of 
purpose  which  always  distinguished  his 
conduct  in  this  House,  determined  to  bring 
the  question  to  an  issue,  and  proposed  that 
it  should  bo  an  instruction  to  the  Commit- 
tee to  divide  tho  Bill  so  that  each  tax 
should  be  embodied  in  a  separate  Bill. 
Nothing  could  be  a  clearer  or  a  fairer  mode 
of  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue ;  but, 
instead  of  supporting  it,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr. 
Horsman),  who  is  one  of  those  who  set  up 
for  us  an  entirely  new  Constitution,  and 
who  proposes  that  the  Lords  should. exer- 
cise a  power  which  they  have  never  exer- 
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cised  iQ  the  whole  course  of  our  history, 
gave  some  very  good  reasons  vrhy  the  Mo- 
tion should  not  be  entertained ;  and  when 
it  came  to  a  division  those  who  were  to  de- 
fend the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords 
against  our  aggression  slunk  out  of  the 
House,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Noi*th 
Warwickshire  was  left  with  only  thirty- 
four  Members.  One  would  have  thought 
that  there  would  have  been  an  end  of 
the  constitutional  question  then,  and  that 
those  who  did  not  venture  to  support  their 
opinion  by  their  votes  —  who  had  shrunk 
from  the  decision  by  which  they  might 
have  been  committed  to  an  opinion — would 
never  have  mentioned  the  constitutional 
question  again.  But  no;  we  had  no  sooner 
got  into  the  discussion  on  tho  paper  duty 
than  up  jumped  the  constitutional  question 
again,  and  we  were  told  again  that  wo 
were  going  to  insult  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  must  ask  for  one  of  two  things — either 
let  GcKtlcmen  bring  the  question  to  a  de- 
cision in  any  form  which  they  may  think 
best,  or  let  them  refrain  from  taunting  the 
majority.  Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite has  alluded  to  tho  times  when  al- 
most all  property  belonged  to  the  barons, 
and  when  what  ho  called  an  oligarchy 
established  a  Government  in  1688.  But 
in  those  times,  when  the  barons  were  so 
powerful,  they  yielded  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  subject,  and,  though 
frequent  attempts  were  made  to  obtain 
a  control  over  tho  taxes,  yet  on  various 
occasions  when  it  came  to  a  contest  they 
yielded  to  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  as  for  this  oligarchy  of 
1638  they  submitted  to  a  tack  to  a  Mo- 
ney Bill — to  an  abuse  of  the  rights  of  this 
House — rather  than  not  allow  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons.  How, 
then,  can  any  one  believe  that  at  this 
time  of  our  Constitution  we  should  intro- 
duce new  practices,  that  we  should  ask  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  our  partners  in  the 
financial  scheme  of  the  year  ?  But  be  it 
observed  in  this  case  that  Gentlemen  like 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Sir 
John  Ramsden),  who  have  been  so  tender 
of  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Lords,  have 
asked  for  that  House  something  which  they 
never  asked  for  themselves.  What  they 
did  last  year — unwisely,  I  think,  but  still 
it  was  a  question  for  their  own  discretion 
— was  this  : — A  Bill  was  sent  up  to  them 
which  they  had  a  right  to  reject,  and  they 
said,  '*  You  are  engaged  in  a  war  with 
China  which  may  be  extraordinarily  costly, 
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and  you  ought  not  to  part,  therefore,  with 
any  means  by  which  this  cost  may  be  met," 
and  they  refused  on  that  ground  to  sanction 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  There  is  no 
such  case  at  present.  For  what  1  know, 
and  for  what  anybody  knows,  the  House 
of  Lords  may  be  as  much  agreed  that 
the  paper  duty  should  be  repealed  as  the 
Government  themselves.  But  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen say — and  really  I  was  astonished 
when  I  heard  the  language  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  tho  West  Riding  the  other 
night — the  Lords  may  have  an  objection  to 
repeal  the  tax ;  they  had  an  objection  last 
year,  and  though  that  was  an  exceptional 
case,  and  circumstances  have  since  altered, 
yet  they  may  object  again  to  repeal  tho 
paper  duty,  and  we  must  approach  them, 
therefore,  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  no 
humiliation  to  them  to  agree  to  that  repeal. 
That  is  saying  that  we  shall  have  no  finan- 
cial measures  without  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  destroying  all  the  privileges  wo  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  on  those  matters.  1  can 
conceive  the  House  of  Lords  saying  that 
though  last  year,  when  there  was  a  China 
war,  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  part 
with  this  tax,  yet  this  year,  as  there  was 
no  war,  they  would  cheerfully  give  their 
consent  to  its  repeal.  I  can  understand 
that  being  the  language  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  1  submit 
to  tho  House  that  their  ancient  privileges 
oblige  them  to  consider  what  taxes  shall 
be  remitted  and  what  kept  on  without  any 
reference  to  the  previous  consent  of  tho 
House  of  Lords.  And  observe  this : — It 
would  be  an  utter  absurdity  to  say  that 
tho  House  of  Lords  shall  be  judges  as  to 
the  amount  of  taxes,  and  to  say  that  they 
shall  not  be  judges  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure. Every  year  we  send  up  to 
them  an  Appropriation  Act,  containing 
the  whole  of  your  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil 
Service  expenditure,  all  in  one  Bill,  which 
they  must  take  in  a  lump  or  reject  in  a 
lump.  If  you  say  that  every  tax  is  to 
go  up  in  a  separate  measure,  then  every 
branch  of  the  expenditure  must  go  up  in 
a  separate  Bill.  For  all  we  know  there 
might  bo  branches  of  the  expenditure 
which  tho  House  of  Lords  did  not  approve, 
and  you  would  then  get  your  financial  ar- 
rangements into  a  state  of  utter  confusion, 
and  the  present  admirable  provisions  of  our 
Constitution  would  be  totally  nullified  by 
this  attempt  to  make  a  new  Constitution. 
Having  disposed  of  this  constitutional  ques- 
tion by  190  to  34— when  it  was  brought 
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forvrard  in  a  constitutional  manner  —  be- 
cause I  say  larding  a  speech  about  tlio  im- 
propriety of  repealing  tiie  paper  duty  and 
the  state  of  America  with  commentaries 
about  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  not  the  way  to  decide  a  great  question. 
The  way  to  decide  a  great  question  is  to 
come  down  with  a  Resolution  like  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  and  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  That 
is  what  we  did.  We — 190 — affirmed  the 
power  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  those  who  were  against  the 
power  and  privileges  of  the  House  slunk 
away. 

Mr.  nORSMAN:  I  voted  with  the 
majority. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it ;  but  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding — 

Sir  JOHN  RAMSDEN  :  The  noble 
Lord  docs  not  seem  to  bo  aware  that  1  also 
voted  in  the  majority. 

Loud  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Then  that 
makes  the  matter  more  extraordinary  still. 
Having  deeply  considered,  both  last  year 
and  this  year,  this  question  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  having  started 
certain  now  and  startling  theories  which 
they  were  convinced  were  improvements  on 
our  old  Constitution  and  tho  views  of  our 
forefathers,  when  this  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  in  a  substantial  form, 
they  actually  voted  against  tho  opinions 
which  they  had  advanced. 

1  come  now,  however,  to  the  main  ques- 
tion before  us.  Last  year  the  Government 
had  to  consider,  having  a  sum  at  their  dis* 
posal  for  tho  relief  of  tho  taxation  of  the 
people,  in  what  manner  that  sum  could  be 
best  applied  ;  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  mode  would  be  to  apply  it  to 
the  total  repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  Vari- 
ous motives  have  been  found  for  the  Go- 
vernment, hut  I  believe  that  the  ground 
on  which  their  decision  was  come  to  was 
that  it  would  be  the  remission  which  would 
give  the  greatest  relief  to  tho  country.  If 
they  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
mission of  the  tea  duties  or  the  sugar  du- 
ties was  preferable,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
would,  no  doubt,  have  proposed  it.  The 
Government  decided  in  favour  of  a  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty,  and,  having  been  de- 
feated by  the  House  of  Lords  last  year, 
they  this  year  consistently  ask  again  to 
have  that  duty  repealed,  as  a  relief  to  the 
industry  of  the  country.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 


chequer is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fi- 
nances of  tho  counti-y  not  to  admit  that 
the  abolition  of  this  tax  will  be  a  relief  to 
tho  industry  of  the  country  ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  never  heard  any  argu- 
ment which  separates  this  Excise  duty 
from  other  Excise  duties  which  we  have 
repealed.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  onerous 
as  those  on  salt,  leather,  candles,  and  soap, 
which  were  Excise  duties  on  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;  but,',  after  those  duties,  it  is  the 
one  which  most  interferes  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people,  and  which  increases 
tho  price  of  an  article  of  very  general  con- 
sumption. Those  appear  to  me  to  bo  quite 
sufficient  reasons  for  its  repeal,  and  the  ar- 
gument against  it  is  stated  in  a  very  sin- 
gular manner.  It  is  said,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, this  is  a  tax  which  does  not  weigh 
on  tho  people  at  all  ;  and  it  is  said,  in  the 
next,  that  if  we  repeal  this  duty  wo  shall 
never  be  able  to  rc-impose  it.  I  should 
say  that  one  or  the  other  must  be  true  ; 
but  both  cannot  possibly  be  so.  If  the 
tax  is  no  burden  on  tho  people,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  tho  Exchequer  will  be  able  at  any 
future  time  to  say,  *'  The  State  is  in  want 
of  money  ;  the  navy  must  be  increased  to 
meet  tho  contingency  of  war  ;  but  here  is 
a  tax  which  is  no  burden  on  tho  people, 
and,  therefore,  we  propose  to  lay  on  l^d, 
per  pound  on  paper  ;"  and  to  that  tho 
House  of  Commons  will  universally  assent. 
Or  I  can  understand  a  person  saying,  ''This 
is  a  tax  which  docs  so  affect  the  industry 
of  the  peoplo,  and  tho  abolition  of  it  has 
given  so  much  employment,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  ask  tho  House  of  Commons  to 
re-imposc  it.*'  But  then  the  other  ground 
must  be  abandoned,  and  those  who  say  that 
the  tax  can  never  be  re-imposed  must  al- 
low that  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  take  it  off, 
and  that  the  feeling  of  benefit  would,  in 
fact,  be  tho  obstacle  to  its  being  re-imposed. 
I  have  looked  to  see  the  general  result, 
in  a  financial  point  of  view,  of  ten  years' 
experience  of  the  repeal  of  taxes  of  a  si- 
milar kind.  In  those  ten  years  we  took  off 
the  glass  duty,  £624,000 ;  the  brick  duty, 
£456,000;  and  tho  soap  duty,  £1,126,000 
—total,  £2,206,000.  There  were  cer- 
tain Excise  duties  put  on,  amounting  to 
£1,764,000;  so  that  the  amount  taken  off 
above  the  amount  imposed  was  £442,000. 
Therefore,  you  might  expect  that  the  Re- 
venue would  be  worse  off  by  nearly  half  a 
million.  But  what  was  the  fact?  The 
whole  amount  of  the  Excise  in  1844  was 
£14.450,000,  and  the  not  amount  of  the 
Excise  in  1854  waa  £17,007,000,  being 
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an  increase  of  £2,557,000.  Even  to  the 
reTenoOy  the  consequence  of  taking  off 
taxes  which  affect  employment  is  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  other  excisable 
articles,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  re- 
venue not  only  from  the  Excise,  but  from 
the  Customs,  upon  which  you  could  not 
otherwise  reckon.  A  noble  Lord,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  debates,  said  that 
in  France  the  increase  of  revenue  had 
been  as  much  or  more,  although  they  had 
not  taken  off  any  of  these  taxes.  But 
those  who  speak  like  that  consider  that  the 
relief  of  the  people  goes  for  nothing.  But 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  always  to  con- 
sider the  advantage  of  the  people,  and  if 
they  can  find  a  less  burdensome  system  of 
taxation,  though  it  produce  not  a  farthing 
more  or  a  farthing  less,  it  is  their  duty  to 
adopt  it.  The  right  hen.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  said  that  there  are  other  taxes 
which  we  might  take  off  with  greater  ad- 
vantage, and,  as  I  understood  him,  he 
seemed  to  intimate  that  when  we  come  to 
the  schedules  of  this  Bill  we  may  take  off 
something  more  from  the  income  tax. 
With  regard  to  that,  I  think  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer made  a  very  fair  proposition  when  he 
said,  "  a  penny  shall  be  taken  off  the  in- 
come tax,  and  the  duty  on  paper  shall  be 
remitted.  There  is  a  direct  tax  reduced 
and  an  indirect  tax  abolished*  There  is  a 
fair  division." 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  did  not  intend  to 
intimate  that  I  should  move  any  remission 
of  income  tax. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it.  But  in  support  of  what  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  done,  in  taking  off  part 
of  a  direct  and  the  whole  of  an  indirect 
tax,  there  remains  in  my  memory  what 
happened  in  the  year  1816,  when  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  day  proposed  a  repeal  of 
the  income  tax,  and  we  of  the  Opposition, 
who  wore  not  used  to  majorities,  obtained 
upon  that  occasion  a  majority.  We  were 
very  much  pleased,  but  two  days  after- 
wards Lord  Castlereagh  came  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  a  statement  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  going  to  make  another  re- 
duction. Lord  Castlereagh  I  find  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  '*  But  when  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  thought  proper  to  re- 
lieve themselves — I  do  not  use  the  expres- 
sion in  an  invidious  sense,  but  because  the 
income  tax  is  one  which  affects  more  parti- 
cularly the  upper  olasses^-then  Ministers 
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found  it  necessary  to  make  some  change  in 
their  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  people." 
And  the  change  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
proposed  was  a  remission  of  £2,000,000 
of  the  Excise  duty  on  malt.  I  think  it 
would  be  somo  reproach  to  us  in  these 
days  if  we  were  to  say  we  agree  to  the  re- 
mission of  a  penny  of  income  tax,  but  we 
refuse  the  remission  of  a  tax  which  more 
especially  affects  the  industry  and  employ- 
ment of  the  people.  Everybody  was  glad 
to  hear  in  1 816  that  the  Government 
would  make  a  further  reduction.  There 
was  certainly  no  surplus  then  ;  but  the 
Government  borrowed  the  money  in  order 
to  do  it. 

Wo  heard  the  other  night  a  good  deal 
of  political  considerations  upon  which  the 
argument  was  founded — that  it  is  very  im- 
prudent to  give  up  this  tax.  But  that 
argument  comes  to  this — that  we  ought  to 
maintain  the  paper  duty,  and  not  reduce 
other  taxes.  Those  considerations  are 
mere  vague  apprehensions — ^apprehensions 
of  the  interruption  of  trade  or  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  that  peace  which  this  country 
now  happily  enjoys  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  But  I  submit  that  if  mere  ap- 
prehensions are  to  justify  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  refusal  of  any  remission 
of  taxation,  the  time  may  never  come  to 
relieve  the  country  from  any  existing  bur- 
den. I  really  think  that  the  decision  should 
be  left  to  the  Executive  Government.  If 
the  Executive  Government  see  that  danger 
is  near,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease our  armaments,  surely  they  will  be 
the  first  to  wish  that  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient funds  in  order  to  meet  those  require- 
ments. My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
tho  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Sir  John 
Ramsden)  alluded  the  other  night  to  one 
subject  in  a  tone  which  I  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  used  by  any  one.  My  hon.  Friend 
said  that  '*  the  great  Republican  bubble 
in  America  had  burst."  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
proud  to  confess — I  may  be  subject  to  cor- 
rection— but  for  my  part,  when  I  find  that 
a  dark  and  tyrannical  despotism  has  been 
abolished,  and  that  people  are  likely  to  en- 
joy free  government  in  its  place,  I  rejoice, 
it  is  my  duty  to  represent  Her  Majesty 
as  friendly  to  all  existing  States  ;  but  if  a 
despotic  Government  fall,  and  the  people 
who  have  been  subjected  to  it  are  likely  to 
obtain  better  and  freer  Government,  I  can- 
not conceal  that  it  gives  me  satisfaction, 
and  that  I  sympathize  with  them.  But  I 
own  I  have  very  different  feelings  when  a 
great  Republic,   which  has  enjoyed    for 
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ie?enty  or  eighty  years  institations  under 
which  the  people  have  been  free  and  happy, 
enters  into  a  conflict  in  which  that  freedom 
and  happiness  is  placed  in  jeopardy.  I  must 
say  the  joy  which  I  felt  at  the  overthrow 
of  some  of  the  despotisms  of  Italy  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  pain  which  I  experience 
at  the  events  which  have  lately  taken  place 
in  America.  I  admit  that  1  have  thought, 
and  that  I  still  think,  that  in  this  country 
we  enjoy  more  real  freedom  than  the  United 
States  have  ever  done.  I  admit  also  that 
the  great  founders  of  that  Republic,  wise 
and  ablo  men  as  they  were,  had  not  the 
materials  at  hand  by  which  they  could  in- 
terpose, as  we  are  able  to  do  in  this  coun- 
try, the  curb  and  correction  of  reason  in 
order  to  restrain  the  passionate  outbursts 
of  the  popular  will.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Republic  has 
been  for  many  years  a  great  and  free 
State,  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  example 
of  a  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  hap- 
piness, and  freedom,  and  affording  bright 
prospects  of  the  progress  and  improvement 
of  mankind.  When  I  reflect  that  the  re- 
proaches which  are  cast  by  the  States  of 
the  North  upon  the  States  of  the  South, 
and  the  resistance  which  they  have  called 
forth,  have  arisen  from  that  accursed  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  I  cannot  but  recollect 
also  that  with  our  great  and  glorious  in- 
stitutions we  gave  them  that  curse,  and 
that  ours  were  tho  hands  from  which  they 
received  that  fatal  gift  of  the  poisoned 
garment  which  was  flung  around  them  from 
tlie  first  hour  of  their  establishment. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  just  or  seemly 
that  thero  should  be  among  us  anything 
like  exultation  at  their  discord,  and  still 
less  that  we  should  reproach  them  with  an 
evil  for  the  origin  of  which  we  are  our- 
selves to  blame.  These  are  the  feelings 
with  which  I  heard  the  remarks  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  other  night,  and  I  must 
Bay  that  I  believe  the  sentiments  which  he 
expressed  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
impression  in  England.  Indeed,  I  think 
nothing  could  be  more  honourable  to  our 
eountry  than  the  prevailing  pain  and  grief 
which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  pros- 
pect of  that  great  and  free  people  being 
about  to  rush  into  arms  to  destroy  each 
other's  happiness  and  freedom.  I  have 
but  few  words  more  to  say.  It  is  necessary 
I  should  assure  the  House  that  neither 
with  regard  to  America,  nor  with  regard 
to  any  of  the  great  European  nations,  do 
I  see  at  present  any  prospect  that  our 
jMMifie  relatioaa  will  be  disturbed.    The 


world,  however,  is  in  a  state  of  change, 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  make  any  pro- 
phecy that  peace  will,  in  all  the  changes, 
be  preserved.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  feelings  of  all  States 
towards  this  country  are  friendly  ;  that 
there  are  no  questions  pending  upon  which 
any  conflict  is  likely  to  arise  ;  and  that,  as 
far  as  my  humble  means  can  promote  the 
cause  of  peace  and  goodwill  upon  earth,  I 
will  exert  them  to  that  end. 

Sir  JOHN  RAMSDEN  :  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  intruding  myself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  except  for  one  mo- 
ment, merely  to  explain,  and  to  remove  an 
erroneous  impression  into  which  I  am  sorry 
to  find  the  noble  Lord  has  fallen.  I  assure 
the  noble  Lord,  and  I  think  his  own  re« 
collection  will  bear  me  out,  that  no  one 
word  ever  fell  from  my  lips  of  exultation 
over  the  most  unfortunate  events  which 
are  now  taking  place  in  America.  I  did 
contrast  the  condition  of  America  with 
that  of  England,  in  order  to  draw  from  it 
the  lesson  that  it  was  our  duty  to  be  thank- 
ful for  and  to  strengthen  those  institutions 
which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  England. 
But  as  regards  America,  I  referred  to  the 
events  now  taking  place  there  as  calamitous 
events,  which  wo  must  all  most  deeply  de- 
plore. 

Mb.  PEAGOCKE  said,  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  assumed  a  surplus  of  £408,000« 
He  would  remind  the  Committee,  however, 
that  since  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
his  statement  there  was  reason  to  believe 
the  amount  would  bo  reduced  by  £200,000, 
which  the  Government  would  have  to  pay 
as  an  indemnity  to  Denmark,  and  by  tho 
sum  of  £30,000  which  the  House  had  al- 
ready voted  for  the  Princess  Alice,  leaving, 
therefore,  the  very  meagre  sum  of  £178,000. 
When  it  was  recollected  that  even  the  sur- 
plus itself  was  estimated  upon  a  calculated 
improvement  in  the  revenue,  which  might 
never  take  place,  and  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  Chinese  indemnity,  which  might  never 
bo  paid,  he  did  not  think  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  could 
be  charged  with  an  extraordinary  abuse  of 
private  judgment  if  they  ventured  to  be  a 
little  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  a  real 
surplus.  But,  however,  assuming  a  sur- 
plus existed,  he  contended  that  the  paper 
duty  was  not  the  first  that  should  be  re- 
mitted; but  that  when  in  time  of  war  taxes 
had  been  laid  on  tea  and  sugar  in  time 
of  peace  those  were  the  articles  which 
should  first  be  relieved.     For  if,  in  times 
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of  peace  and  surplos,  war  taxes  were  re- 
tained, in  times  of  war  and  deficiencj 
there  would  be  no  source  of  revenue  to 
fall  back  upon.  The  proposed  reduction 
of  \d,  on  the  income  tax  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  upper  classes,  but  of  no  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  working-man.  Nor 
would  the  remission  of  the  paper  duty  be  of 
any  good  to  the  poorer  classes.  An  hon. 
Member  had  argued  that  bandboxes  would 
be  cheapened,  and  another  that  paper  coats 
would  be  brought  into  use  if  the  paper  duty 
were  removed  ;  but  he  did  not  see  what 
countervailing  benefit  these  articles  would 
confer  upon  the  working-man  for  the  aug- 
mented price  which  he  paid  for  his  sugar 
and  his  tea.  But  when  they  were  called 
on  to  take  off  the  paper  duty  this  year 
it  was  but  fair  and  right  to  the  Houso 
of  Lords  that  they  should  consider  what 
their  position  would  have  been  if  that 
body  had  consented  to  remit  the  paper 
duty  last  year.  The  deficit  would  have 
been  increased  by  £1,300,000,  which 
must  have  been  added  to  the  permanent 
debt  of  the  country;  they  would  not  have 
had  the  half-year's  duty  of  £620,000 
from  the  paper  duty  in  the  six  months 
that  it  was  to  be  retained  for  the  cur- 
rent year;  and  that  alone  would  have  re- 
duced the  anticipated  surplus  to  £600,000, 
which  would  not  have  allowed  cither  of  the 
reduction  in  the  income  tax  or  any  other 
duty.  The  remission  of  a  penny  in  the  in- 
come tax,  therefore,  was  owing  neither  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  nor  to  that  House, 
but  to  the  superior  wisdom  and  caution  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  should  have 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  been  grateful  for  that  advantage  ; 
but  he  must  say  that  the  language  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  that 
of  thankfulness,  nor  his  conduct  that  of 
gratitude.  lie  recollected  that  last  year 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  came  down  to  the 
House,  and  in  a  fervid  speech  called  for 
action.  But  tho  action  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  consisted  in  quietly  pocketing 
the  surplus  which  had  been  forced  upon 
him,  while  his  language  was  the  reverse 
of  that  inscribed  on  some  alms-boxes,  for 
in  tho  language  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  at  all  events,  the  largest  con- 
tributions were  most  ungratefully  received. 
But,  however,  ungrateful  he  might  be,  he 
contended  that  his  Budget  was  itself  tho 
best  testimony  that  could  be  borne  to  the 
caution  and  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  it  was  also  tho  best  instructive  prac- 
tical commentary  on  his  own  iinproyidence 
Mr,  Fcaoocke 


last  year.  But  ho  (Mr.  Peacocke)  would 
invite  the  Committee  to  direct  their  eyes 
to  the  next  year.  There  would  be  a 
diminution  of  £252,000  next  year  from 
the  income  tax,  and  of  £665,000  on  pa- 
per. There  were  also  £1,000,000  of 
Exchequer  bonds  that  would  fall  due  in 
that  year.  If  they  deducted  from  those 
sums  the  Chancellor's  estimated  surplus  of 
£400,000,  that  would  leave  £1,500,000 
to  be  provided  for.  How  was  that  defi- 
ciency to  be  met  ?  It  must  bo  met  either 
by  increased  taxation  or  by  diminished  ex- 
penditure. Some  hon.  Gentlemen  thought 
that  the  expenditure  could  be  diminished. 
But,  then,  why  was  it  not  diminished  now? 
If  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the 
honour  and  safety  of  tho  country,  why  was 
not  the  expenditure  immediately  diminish- 
ed? The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  finances  of  the  country ; 
it  was  not  for  him  to  turn  round  upon  his 
colleagues  and  say,  the  sin  of  this  profli- 
gate expenditure  rests,  not  upon  me,  but 
upon  3'our  shoulders.  He  was  the  Minister 
that,  in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution,  was 
peculiarly  responsible ;  and  if  he  believed 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  country  was 
profligate  and  lavish,  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
duce it  or  to  resign.  But  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  resign  ;  and,  therefore» 
they  were  to  assume  that  the  expenditure 
was  not  excessive  —  that  it  could  not  be 
reduced,  and  that  the  deficit  of  next  year 
must  be  met  by  increased  taxation;  well, 
then,  after  the  number  of  taxes  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  abandoned  be 
would  have  no  option  but  to  increase  the 
income  tax  or  augment  the  duties  on  teft 
and  sugar.  In  his  opinion  that  was  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty — a  tax  which  weighed  only  on  a 
limited  number  of  newspaper  proprietorst 
but  was  not  felt  by  tho  community  at 
large.  He  believed  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion could  not  receive  the  assent  of  the 
House,  for  it  would  be  a  retrogade  and 
reactionary  step  in  modern  legislation  op- 
posed to  the  whole  system  of  their  recent 
financial  policy,  for,  instead  of  subverting 
the  monopolies  of  the  few  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many,  they  would  bo  taxing  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

Captain  TALBOT  said,  he  would  not 
have  interfered  in  tho  debate  had  not  4 
piece  of  information  come  to  his  knowledge 
which  he  thought  he  should  not  be  doing 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Since  the  preparation  of  the  Naval 
Estimates  their  neighbours  across  the  iraler 
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had  laid  dovrn  no  less  than  nine  additional 
iron-platcd  vessels.  As  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  had  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Session  that  the 
French  had  got  the  start  of  them,  ho 
thought  this  information  most  import- 
ant, and  touched  nearly  the  question  they 
had  under  discussion.  Under  those  cir- 
oomstances,  though  ho  knew  there  were 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  House  who  thought 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  was  likely 
to  ho  reduced,  ho  must  say  ho  saw  littlo 
chance  of  that  expectation  being  realised. 
He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  general 
question ;  he  would  only  ask  the  Commit- 
tee whether,  looking  at  the  state  of  pre- 
paredness for  war  in  which  all  foreign 
countries  were  holding  themselves,  and 
having  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Atnerica,  and  to  the  storm  which  was  brew- 
ing on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  was  it  wise 
that  we  should  at  that  moment  part  with 
one  of  our  largest  sources  of  revenue  ?  He 
believed  that  it  was  not.  The  remission  of 
the  paper  duty  was  impolitic,  unwise,  and 
unwarrantable,  and  he  doubted  not  that  a 
majority  of  that  House  and  of  the  coun- 
try would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  to 
be  so. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  that  the 
real  question  upon  which  the  Committee 
was  about  to  divide  was  not  whether  the 
paper  duty  should  or  should  not  be  repeal- 
ed, but  whether  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
should  take  the  places  of  those  who  now 
sat  upon  the  Ministerial  benches ;  and, 
onder  these  circumstances,  he  thought  that 
the  references  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Btate  of  Europe  told  rather  against  than  in 
favour  of  those  who  had  made  them,  be- 
oause  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  prospects 
were  so  gloomy  as  they  had  been  repre- 
sented to  be  the  country  would  rather  have 
the  noble  Viscount  at  (he  head  of  affairs 
than  Lord  Derby,  ond  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  at  the 
Foreign  Office  than  Lord  Malmesbury.  The 
debate  had  been  prolonged  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  in  the  hope  that  something 
might  turn  up  which  would  be  favourable 
to  their  assault  upon  the  Treasury  benches. 
Whether  anything  had  turned  up  or  had 
not  he  did  not  know.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  even  supposing  the  duties 
on  tea  and  sugar  should  be  reduced  in  pre- 
ference to  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  pa- 
per, still,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  two 
noble  Lords  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  re- 
moved from  office,  he  should  give  his  vote 
b  favour  of  the  clause. 


Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  the 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
done  his  best  to  lead  the  Committee  away 
from  the  real  business  that  was  before 
them.  He  confessed  he  thought  that 
through  a  large  portion  of  these  debates 
they  had  been  in  danger  of  losing  the  sub- 
stance in  the  form.  On  the  point  of  form 
he  did  not  much  differ  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
propose,  and  the  House  was  at  perfect  li- 
berty to  adopt,  his  scheme  in  the  form 
in  which  he  had  put  it.  He  never  re- 
cognized the  probability  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
God  forbid  there  should  be  ;  and  he  would 
dismiss  that  subject  with  repeating  a  re- 
mark that  was  made  early  in  these  de- 
bates, that  if,  unhappily,  such  disputes 
should  arise  there  was  a  court  of  appeal 
from  both  —  the  country  at  large.  He 
thought  they  ought  now  to  pass  from 
the  form  of  the  measure  and  to  consider 
its  substance.  The  only  Member  who 
had  at  all  dealt  with  the  substance  of  the 
measure  was  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London,  who  said  that 
he  could  draw  no  distinction  between  the 
remission  of  the  Excise  duty  on  paper  and 
the  other  remission  of  Excise  duties  which 
took  place  in  former  years.  Now  he  (Sir 
William  Jolliffe)thought  there  was  a  marked 
difference  between  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duties  and  the  repeal  of  the  other  Excise 
duties.  No  one  would  dispute  the  boon 
that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  soap  had 
proved  to  the  working  classes.  No  hon. 
Member  acquainted  with  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  would  doubt  that  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  bricks  had  proved  a  great 
benefit  to  the  working  classes  there,  in  af- 
fording facilities  for  the  investment  of 
their  small  capitals.  And  with  regard  to 
glass,  they  all  knew  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  had  arisen  from  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
industry  of  the  country.  When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  proposed  the  repeal  of  that  tax  he 
said  that  from  our  natural  advantages 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world  whose 
competition  England  need  fear  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass.  Could  similar  state- 
ments be  fairly  made  with  respect  to  paper? 
He  believed  not.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Turner),  who  was  a  high 
authority  on  this  question,  said  he  had 
given  the  subject  his  most  mature  consider- 
ation, and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  paper 
manufacture  must  be  a  declining  trade, 
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and  that  under  perfect  free  trade  the  home 
manufacturer  could  not  compete  with  the 
foreigner.  That  was  the  reverse  of  what 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said  with  respect  to  glass. 
All  classes  benefited  by  the  reduction  of 
glass  ;  but  in  whose  interest  he  shonld  like 
to  know  was  the  abolition  of  the  tax  pro- 
posed ?  The  measure  was,  tliero  could  be 
no  doubt,  ono  which  would  benefit  chiefly 
the  proprietors  of  penny  newspapers  — 
those  hobgoblins  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  charged  those  who 
sat  upon  the  Opposition  benches  of  being 
afraid.  Those  were  the  sprightly  gentle- 
men  whose  aspirations  "daily,"  '•morn- 
ing" and  "evening"  were  for  cheap 
paper  at  any  price,  and  on  them  he  did 
not  mean  to  deny  a  great  boon  would 
by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  be  conferred. 
They  were  naturally  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  foreign  paper  duty  freo, 
and  although  it  would  appear  from  the 
fact  of  so  many  entering  into  the  field 
that  the  trade  which  they  drove  was  al- 
ready sufficient  to  secure  a  competition,  it 
might  still  be  very  far  from  being  remune- 
rative. The  paper  manufacturers,  however, 
were  beginning  to  see  through  the  agitation 
maintained  by  those  gentlemen,  and  the 
public  to  draw  a  distinction  between  those 
industriously  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  the  small  section  who  so 
strongly  advocated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
duty  imposed  upon  it.  The  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  he  might 
add,  travelling  wide  of  the  subject,  had  led 
them  away  the  other  night  to  a  dispute  of 
which  he  had  never  before  heard — a  dis- 
pute between  the  Government  and  certain 
parties  in  Ireland.  All  he  could  say  was, 
that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  matter, 
and  no  suspicion  had  ever  entered  his  mind 
that  any  Government—no  matter  how  that 
Government  might  be  composed  —  would 
ever  degrade  themselves  in  the  way  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  alluded.  But, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  the  attempt  to 
hold  the  Opposition  responsible  for  what 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  journal 
which  had  been  alluded  to  was  most  extra* 
ordinary,  and  he  could  not  help  regarding 
it  as  an  attempt  to  lead  the  Committee 
away  from  tho  real  question  at  issue.  It 
was  also  said  the  Opposition  played  fast  and 
loose  with  the  question  of  a  surplus,  ad- 
mitting it  or  denying  it  as  it  suited  their 
convenience.  But  he  did  not  consider  it 
was  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  decide 
whether  there  was  a  surplus  or  not.  He 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  dispute 
Str  William  Jollife 


the  great  abilities  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  he  could  not  forget  that  last 
year,  in  spite  of  all  his  attempts  to  secure 
a  surplus,  even  to  the  extent  of  trenching  on 
tho  revenue  of  the  following  year,  there  was 
after  all  a  deficit.  Who  was  to  assure  them 
there  would  not  be  a  deficit  again  ?  But, 
however,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said  he  had  a  surplus  it  was  not  the 
part  of  tho  Opposition  to  deny  it.  fie  was 
alone  responsible  for  his  statements.  Fi*om 
his  experience  in  the  House,  which  was 
now  pretty  considerable,  he  found  that  Li- 
beral Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  were 
generally  troubled  with  two  difficulties; 
they  had  always  an  increasing  expenditure 
and  a  failing  revenue.  Last  year  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture, but  at  the  same  time  he  was  greatly 
favoured  by  circumstances,  and  yet  he  had 
a  deficit.  His  surplus  of  tho  present  year, 
too,  was  yiity  much  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  would  not  benefit  the  people 
of  this  country.  It  was  not  a  tax  that 
affected  the  working  and  industrious  orders 
of  the  country,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances he  should  certainly  oppose  the 
clause  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  greater  restrictions  on  trade 
than  those  imposed  by  the  existinpf  Act 
upon  all  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  subjected  to  various 
penalties  from  £^100  downwards  if  they  did 
not  carry  out  the  numerous  and  vexatious 
requirements  of  tho  Act,  and  were  even 
bound,  under  a  penalty  of  £50,  to  assist 
the  excisemen  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  No  papermakcr  was  allowed  to 
establish  a  stationer's  shop  for  the  sale  of 
his  own  manufactures  within  a  mile  of  his 
mill,  and  if  he  did  so  he  had  to  pay  a  penalty 
of  similar  amount.  As  great  capital  was 
now  required  for  carrying  on  a  mill,  the 
trade  had  become  almost  a  monopoly ;  and 
if  the  duty  were  repealed,  he  believed  that 
the  manufacture  would  increase  50  per 
cent,  and  that  paper  mills  would  spread  all 
over  the  country,  giving  employment  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  rural  population.  That 
monopoly,  indeed,  was  the  reason  why  the 
paper  manufacturers  were  not  very  anxious 
to  have  the  existing  restrictions  removed. 
He  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  Op- 
position in  objecting  to  the  repeal  was  most 
unprecedented,  and  in  his  experience  he 
had  never  known  objection  to  bo  taken  to 
a  financial  proposition  on  the  ground  that 
it  did  not  impose  a  sufficient  amount  of 
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taiatioo  on  the  people,  for  that  was  prac- 
tically the  effect  of  the  objections  urged 
against  the  proposals  of  the  Goycrnment. 
He  had  always  conceived  it  was  the  duty 
of  an  Opposition  rather  to  see  the  Estimates 
diminished  in  amount  or  kept  within  pro- 
per bounds.  They  might,  perhaps,  say 
they  did  not  mean  to  increase  the  Esti- 
mates by  £1,000,000,  but  to  take  the  duty 
off  some  other  article;  but  the  House  had 
already  decided  to  give  a  preference  to  paper 
over  tea.  What,  then,  would  they  do  with 
the  million  if  it  were  retained?  The  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  last  spoken  had  said  that 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  would  benefit 
only  the  proprietors  of  the  cheap  newspapers. 
What,  however,  were  the  facts  of  the  case? 
Take  a  penny  newspaper,  circulating  say 
50,003  copies  per  day;  the  amount  of  bene- 
fit which  the  proprietors  would  receive  from 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  be  about 
£11,500  a  year.  But  could  any  one  sup« 
pose  that  the  whole  of  that  sum  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors?  Far 
from  it.  The  competition  which  existed, 
and  which  would  then,  no  doubt,  bo  in- 
creased, would  have  the  effect  of  securing 
to  the  public  a  very  much  larger  portion  of 
that  sum.  The  public  would  have  the  benefit 
of  a  better  sheet  of  paper ;  and  as  know- 
ledge was  a  marketable  article,  just  as  pa- 
per itself  was,  the  public  would  have  better 
means  of  obtaining  information  than  was 
the  case  even  at  present.  There  would  be 
a  greater  amount  of  talent  employed  on 
the  cheap  papers,  and  they  would  have  in- 
formation of  greater  value  provided  for  the 
readers  of  those  papers.  Of  the  £11,500 
from  which  a  penny  newspaper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  50,000"  would  bo  relieved,  not 
more  than  £3,000  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  proprietors,  while  the  pub- 
lic would  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of 
£8,500.  They  were  now  voting  away 
every  year  a  sum  of  nearly  £1,000,000  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  because  they 
felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the 
people  should  be  educated,  and  because 
they  believed  that  the  educated  man  was  a 
better  workman  than  the  uneducated.  The 
skilled  artizan  would  produce  at  a  lower 
cost  and  in  greater  quantity  than  the  un- 
akilled  man,  and  if  they  were  able  to  produce 
at  a  lower  price  than  other  countries,  they 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  selling  the 
articles  so  produced  in  the  different  mar- 
kets of  the  world ;  consequently  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  country  to  educate  the 
people.  A  newspaper  was  a  great  instru- 
ment of  education,  and  many  persons  who 


would  not  attend  mechanics'  institutions  or 
other  places  of  public  instruction  were  made 
happier  and  wiser  by  the  newspapers  which 
they  read  at  home.  It  had  been  said  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  that  the  Opposi- 
tion were  waiting  to  see  what  would  turA 
up.  For  a  long  time  they  looked  hope- 
fully to  America  and  the  East,  but  now 
they  had  got  a  windfall  in  the  shape  of 
the  Galway  contract.  Who  had  circulated 
the  report  that  the  Government  were  dis- 
posed to  continue  the  contract?  Evidently 
that  report  had  come  from  the  Opposition. 
If  the  Government  should  be  defeated  that 
evening  the  country  would  understand  that 
they  were  not  defeated  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  but  because  they  did  not 
make  to  certain  parties  concessions  which 
they  felt  they  ought  not  to  make.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  hon.  Members  would 
look  at  the  matter  fairly  and  impartially, 
and  in  that  case  he  could  not  but  suppose 
that  there  would  bo  a  large  majority  on 
the  side  of  Government. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  said,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John 
Russell)  had  repudiated  the  imputation 
that  negotiations  had  taken  place  between 
the  Government  and  certain  parties  with 
respect  to  their  support  in  that  House. 
He  was  glad  that  the  noble  Lord  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  vindicating,  not  only 
the  honour  of  the  Government,  but  the 
honour  of  the  House.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  not  surprised  that  hon.  Members 
from  the  sister  country,  when  they  found 
Ireland  deprived  of  a  great  benefit,  should 
express  surprise  and  indignation  at  their 
representations  not  being  entertained  in  the 
manner  they  expected.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  refer- 
ring 1 0  the  question  more  immediately  be- 
fore the  House,  had  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  a  Resolution  last  year  that 
the  remission  of  the  paper  duty  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  country,  and  the 
noble  Lord  said  he  could  not  understand 
why  that  repeal  should  not  ^ake  place. 
Now,  he  (Sir  Minto  Farouhar)  would  ven- 
ture to  say  why  the  noble  Lord  ought  to 
have  paused  before  he  made  that  state- 
ment. In' the  year  1858  the  noble  Lord, 
when  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
brought  forward  his  Motion  with  respect  to 
the  paper  duty,  stated  that  it  i^&s  almost 
a  matter  of  good  faith,  upon  the  next  re- 
duction of  taxation  taking  place,  that  the 
duties  on  tea  and  sui^ar,  which  were  war 
duties,  sl^ould  be  reduced.     He  (Sir  Minto 
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Farqubar)  objected  to  tbe  repeal  of  tbe 
paper  duty,  on  tlie  furtber  ground  tbat  no 
Excise  duty  once  abolisbed  could  be  reim- 
posed.     Tbat  was  not  tbe  case  witb  Gus- 
toms'  duties.     He  (Sir  Minto  Farqubar) 
was  sorry  to  boar  some  of  tbe  noble  Lord's 
remarks  as   to  America,  because  bo  re- 
gretted  to  bear  bim  intimate  the  possi- 
bility of  any  Englisbman  exulting  at  tbe 
present  state  of  affairs  in  America.     He 
was  satisfied  tbat  tbere  was  no  one  on 
eitber  side  of  tbe  House  wbo  entertained 
Bucb  a  feeling,  and  wbo  did  not  ardently 
bope  tbat  sncb  a  frigbtful  calamity  as  civil 
war  migbt  yet  be  averted  from  that  coun- 
try.    Tbe  bon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Mellor)  wbo  bad  opened  the  discussion  that 
evening  bad  expressed  bis  surprise  tbat  the 
bon.  Baronet  tlie  Member  for  Tamworth 
and  tbe  bon.  Baronet  tbe  Member  for  tbe 
West  Riding  should  oppose  tbe  Chancellor 
of  tbe  Exchequer  and  tbe  noble  Lord  at 
tbe  bead  of  the  Government,  for  whom 
they  expressed  such  great  respect.     He 
(Sir  Minto  Farqubar)  could  see  no  force  in 
such  an  appeal.   He  had  enjoyed  tbe  friend- 
abip  of  bis  right  bon.  Friend  tbe  Chancellor 
of  tbe  Exchequer  from   bis  early  youth. 
He  bad  been  with  him  at  Eton  and  at  Ox- 
ford, where  bis  right  bon.  Friend  was/act^ 
prineeps  in  tbe  debating  society,  as  he  was 
in  that  House.     He  still  retained  bis  regard 
for  his  right  bon.  Friend,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  be  should  agree  with  him  in 
bis  political  views.     For,  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  said  witb  regard  to  tbe 
remission  of  the  paper  duty,  be  had  beard 
nothing  to  induce  him  to  depart  from  the 
opinion  be  held,  that  it  was  impolitic  at 
the  present  moment  to  repeal  the  duty ; 
and   that   other   duties,  such   as  the  war 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar  and   the  income 
tax,  ought  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  pos- 
sible before  tbe  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  was  entertained.    When  tbe 
question  of  fire  insurance  was  before  the 
House,  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  pathetically  introduced  the  case  of  the 
"  real  old  woman,"  as  ho  called  her,  to  the 
consideration  of  the   House,  saying  that 
tbere  was  not  one  of  that  class,  living  on 
2s,  or  3s.  a  week  doled  out  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  who  had  not  a  direct  interest 
in  tbe  reduction  of  tbe  duty  on  tea,  and  he 
asked  what  she  could  possibly  care  about 
the  reduction  of  fire  insurances  ?     But  the 
question  might  be  asked  now,  What  did  the 
dear  old  lady  care  about  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty?     If  the  duty  on  the  **cup 
which  cheers  but  not  inebriates*'  were  rc- 
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pealed,  then,  indeed,  she  would  care»  and 
be  thankful  to  the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Ex- 
chequer for  giving  her  cheap  tea.     He 
agreed  witb  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  in 
1857  when  he  actually  made  a  speech  which 
was,  as  it  were,  an  anticipatory  answer  to 
tbat  of  1861.   To  whom  did  that  speech  of 
1857  refer  ?     Why,  it  applied  to  bis  right 
bon.  Colleague  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
tbe  Home  Department,  who  then  held  tbe 
office  of    Chancellor  of    the  Exchequer. 
The  inconsistencies  elicited  in  the  cousse  of 
these  debates  were  remarkable.     In  1857 
the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  denounced 
tbe  income  tax  as  a  dangerous  instrument 
in   time  of  peace.     Tbe  arrangement  of 
1853,   by  which  tbe  income  tax  was  to 
come  to  a  gradual  termination,  he  described 
as   a  compact  made,  not  only  with  tbe 
right  bon.   Gentleman   the   Member    for 
Bucks,  but  also,  and  above  all,  witb  the 
people  of  England.     Neither  in  1860  nor 
in  1861  bad  that  compact  been  carried 
out.    The  right  bon.  Gentleman  went  even 
furtber  than  that,  for  be  said  be  could  not 
bo  absolved  eitber  in  honour  or  conscience 
from  the  duty  of  realizing  the  promises 
and  expectations  that  bad  been  held  out. 
While  the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer 
was  now  urging  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  in  preference  to  a  reduction  of  the 
war  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  it  was  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  right  bon.  Ba- 
ronet tbe  Home  Secretary  never  opened 
his   mouth   on   the  subject.     Neither  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart* 
ment,  nor  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
nor  the  right  bon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Portsmouth  (Sir  Francis  Baring) — all 
distinguished    Financial    Ministers  —  had 
ever  risen  to  support  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  Budget.     A  night  or  two  be- 
fore the  Budget  was  brought  on  tbe  hen. 
Member  for  Lancaster  (Mr.  Gregson),  who 
sat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House, 
had  made  a  most  feeling  appeal   to   the 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  to  reduce  tbe 
duty  upon  tea,  and  entered  into  a  state- 
ment witb  the  yiew  of  showing  how  sucb  a 
reduction  would  most  probably  be  made  up 
by  the  increased  consumption  of  the  ar- 
ticle.    It  was   true   that   the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  rather  ignored  those  argumenta 
in  his  reply.     But  what  happened  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
in  his  Budget?     The  same  bon.  Gentle- 
man said,  though  he  was  inclined  to  pro- 
pose himself  a  reduction  in  the  tea  duty, 
be,  nevertheless,  could  not  afford  to  give  up 
the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  and  em- 
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Wrass  tho  Government  at  such  a  crisis  as 
tbe  present.  There  ogain  was  the  ]ion. 
Member  for  Honiton  (Mr.  Moffatt),  who 
actually  impugned  every  figure  of  the  right 
hou.  Gentleman's  financial  statement,  and 
he  thought  that  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Moffatt)  would  at  least  have  stuck  to  his 
text,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
replied  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  at  great 
length,  and  ho  supposed  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  he  had  converted  the  hon. 
Member,  as  he  had  supported  the  Govern- 
ment. He  saw  opposite  to  him  another 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Liskeard 
(Mr.  Bernal  Osborne),  who  had  last  year 
spoken  as  well  as  voted  against  the  Budget 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  bernal  OSBORNE  :— No  :— I 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  Budget  last 
year. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  :  Neverthe- 
loss,  the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  in  eloquent 
terms  against  tho  policy  of  repealing  the 
paper  duty,  condemning  the  measure  of 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman  as  rash,  reckless, 
and  improper.  That  hon.  Gentleman  was 
now  to  be  seen  supporting  the  measure 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It 
had  been  said  that  those  who  voted  against 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  were  not  the 
friends  of  mechanics'  institutes  and  of 
public  libraries  and  reading  rooms.  Now, 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  he  (Sir 
Minto  Farquhar)  repudiated  those  charges. 
They  were  still  advocates  of  all  such  in- 
stitutions, but  they  asserted  that  the  re- 
peal of  those  paper  duties  would  not  af- 
ford to  them  anything  liko  the  amount  of 
relief  supposed  by  hon.  Members  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  moved  the 
adjournment  of  this  debate  (Mr.  Mellor) 
charged  hon.  Members  sitting  on  the  Op- 
position benches  with  being  opposed  to  the 
relief  of  tho  industry  of  the  people.  But 
did  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  pre- 
tend to  say  that  the  reduction  of  tho  war 
duties  upon  tea  and  sugar  and  the  income 
tax  would  not  afford  a  considerable  relief 
to  tho  industry  of  the  country?  Ho  (Sir 
Minto  Farquhar)  contended  that  in  reliev- 
ing tbe  people  of  those  duties  they  would 
be  giving  the  greatest,  the  most  just,  and 
natural  impulse  to  all  those  springs  of 
action  which  contributed  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  tlic  country.  He  had 
himself  presented  a  petition  from  a  news- 
paper proprietor  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford against  the  repeal  of  tho  paper  duty, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  species  of 
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class  legislation.     The  petitioner  said  that 
though  the  repeal  would  confer  a  small 

f)ecuniary  benefit  on  himself,  he,  neverthe- 
ess,  thought  it  was  not  worth  the  cost  of 
£1,500,000  which  the  people  would  have 
to  pay  for  it.  His  constituents  had  also 
sent  up  a  petition  stating  their  opinion 
that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar  would  bo  a  far  greater  be- 
nefit to  them  than  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty.  He  fully  concurred  with  them  in 
that  sentiment,  and  would  support  it  by  his 
vote.  The  party  with  whom  he  acted  in 
that  House  had  been  charged  with  causing 
an  unnecessary  delay  in  the  passing  of  this 
measure.  The  importance  and  peculiarity 
of  the  measure,  however,  demanded  tho 
most  mature  consideration  of  all  its  details. 
About  a  fortnight  ago  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  spoke  strongly  upon  the 
evils  arising  from  the  delay  in  the  passing 
of  this  measure  ;  ho  said  that  trade  was 
sufiering,  the  Customs  were  suffering,  and 
many  great  commercial  arrangements  were 
suspended  in  consequence  of  this  delay. 
But  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  Monday  night  last,  when  it  was 
generally  understood  that  a  division  would 
be  taken  ?  An  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
having  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate, so  far  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer rising  up  in  his  place  and  protest- 
ing against  that  further  delay,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  countenanced  it  by  his  si- 
lence ;  and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  who  had  taken  two  divi- 
sions against  the  question  of  adjournment 
a  fortnight  ago,  actually  stated  on  last 
Monday  night  that  he  saw  no  objection 
to  the  adjournment,  as  he  considered  tho 
question  so  important  that  all  tho  Mem- 
bers ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  on  it.  Rumours  had  arisen  in 
consequence  of  that  delay,  for  which  it 
was  not  difficult  to  account.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  had  talk- 
ed of  the  windfall  of  the  Galway  contract. 
There  had  been  some  talk,  also,  of  a  mes- 
senger from  Ireland  coming  to  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bucks.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  summarily  disposed 
of  that  charge  by  stating  that  ho  had  held 
no  communication  with  any  person  from 
Ireland  on  this  subject.  The  President 
of  tho  Board  of  Trade  shook  his  head. 
[Mr.  MiLNER  Gibson  :  That  he  had  had 
no  interview  with  any  one  from  Ireland.] 
Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  rather 
splitting  straws  in  making  this  distinction. 
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He  had  believod  his  right  hoD.  Friend  in 
the  full  Bcnse  of  his  words,  as  he  had  given 
orcdit  to  the  assurance  of  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  Treasury  Bench.  On  Tuesday 
there  appeared  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers  an  article,  an  extract  from  which 
he  would  read  to  the  House.  The  pa- 
per to  which  he  referred  was  known  to 
be  a  great  admirer  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Goyernment.  He  was 
not  surprised  at  this  latter  circumstance, 
for  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  noble 
Lord  himself.  He  said  that  sincerely. 
He  thought  the  noble  Lord  had  an  English 
heart,  and  was  a  distiguished  statesman. 
Well,  in  reference  to  the  adjournment  on 
Monday  night,  the  paper  to  which  he  al- 
luded had  the  following  among  other  ob* 
serrations : — 

**  The  temptation  whloh  has  for  so  many  weeks 
urged  the  Consenratives  to  waste  the  public  time 
has  again  prored  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Again 
the  debate  has  been  adjonmed.  Another  night 
has  been  sacrificed  to  satisfy  their  feverish  desire 
to  see  what  may  yet  turn  up.  The  abuse  of  a  Par- 
liamentary privilege  renders  it  at  all  times  easy 
for  a  factious  minority  to  compel  an  adjournment; 
but  the  public  will  pronounce  an  impartial  ver- 
dict upon  a  line  of  conduct  so  detrimental  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  country." 

He  presumed  that  the  editor  of  that  paper 
laboured  under  the  impression  that  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  on  Monday  night 
bad  been  moved  for  by  the  ConservatiTe  in- 
stead of  by  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House. 
A  good  deal  had  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  a  general  election,  and  sending  hon. 
Members  to  the  hustings.  He,  for  one, 
was  by  no  means  afraid  to  face  his  con- 
stituents upon  such  a  question  as  this,  and 
he  believed  he  might  say  the  same  gene- 
rally of  hon.  Members  on  the  Conservative 
side  of  the  House.  They  were  aware  that 
the  Conservative  interest  had  shown  in- 
creased strength  daring  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  this  debate  would  give  further 
strength  to  their  cause  all  over  the  king- 
dom. Though  no  man  wished  to  be  sent 
to  his  constituents  too  soon,  he  believed 
he  spoke  the  sense  of  his  hon.  Friends 
around  him  when  ho  said  that  they  were 
prepared  to  go.  He  could  not  regard 
the  porposition  before  the  House  as  a  part 
of  a  system  of  sound  and  wise  legisla- 
tion. He  must  look  on  it  rather  as  the 
result  of  a  political  understanding.  He 
could  not  think  that  there  was  a  unanimous 
opinion  in  its  favour  on  the  part  of  the 
Cabinet  themselves,  for  he  could  not  but 
recollect  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Qoremment  inti- 
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mated  to  a  deputation  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  repeal  the  paper  duty  during 
the  year.  He  felt  bound  to  give  his  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure  for  these  reasons, 
and  further  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  true  interests  of  those 
whom  he  represented,  and  contrary  to  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  England. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :  I  am  sure, 
Sir,  that  there  is  one  point  mentioned  by 
my  hon.  Friend  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
in  which  the  great  majority  of  this  House 
will  be  disposed  to  concur.  There  has 
been  such  great  discussion  on  this  article 
of  paper — there  have  been  such  intermi- 
nable debates  on  all  that  refers  to  it,  that 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
join  in  the  wish  expressed  by  my  hon. 
Friend  to  go  to  the  country,  or  to  go  any- 
where else,  so  as  to  be  rid  of  this  paper 
business.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences arising  from  those  prolonged 
those  ever  beginning  and  never  ending  dis- 
cussions —  I  must  say  that  I  think  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  no  complaint 
to  make  of  the  course  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  who  will  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  a 
direct  opinion  on  the  subject  by  his  propo- 
sition to  negative  the  clause  for  repealing 
the  duty.  After  the  interminable  and  pur- 
poseless debates  which  we  have  heard  in 
this  House,  inaugurated  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  and 
followed  up  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Hiber- 
nian mare  s-nest,  presented  to  us  in  a  some- 
what addled  state  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Siigo(Mr.  Macdonogh),  neither 
of  whom  tested  the  House  by  going  to  a 
division,  it  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  find 
that  an  hon.  Member  is  about  to  submit  an 
•*  Aye  "  or  *•  No  "  by  which  the  question 
may  be  fairly  decided  on  a  Parliamentary 
division.  I  was  twitted  by  my  hon.  Friend 
who  has  just  resumed  his  seat  with  having 
abstained  on  a  former  occasion  from  voting 
for  a  repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  He  has 
quoted  certain  words  of  mine  by  which  I 
abide ;  and,  were  I  about  to  discuss  this 
question  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  I 
would  reiterate  those  words;  but  I  consider 
that  this  question  is  taken  out  of  the 
general  fiscal  view.  What  has  occurred 
since  the  subject  was  under  discussion  here 
last  year  ?  No  one  can  forget  that  this 
House  has  twice  afiirmed  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  ;  and  that,  by  what  I  think  a 
somewhat  great  stretch  of  power,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  placed  110  in  a  totally 
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different    position    from    that   which    we 
should   otherwise  have  occupied.     Look- 
ing at  the  matter  in  that  light,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  this   question,   or  to 
Yote  on  it,  upon  mere  fiscal  grounds.     I 
think  they  are  the  truest  friends  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  hoth  Houses  who 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  of  things  which  may  induce 
further  jealousy  and  irritation  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  Yoto  for  a  proposition 
calculated  to  effect  that  object.     I  cannot 
agree   with    the  right  hon.   Member  for 
Buckinghamshire    that   this   is   purely   a 
financial  question.      He  says  there  is  no 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses.  Granted. 
But  although  there  be  no  quarrel  between 
the  two  Houses,  does  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman or  any  other  hon.  Member  mean  to 
assert  that  they  are  not  laying  the  seeds 
for  future  differences  by  leaving  this  ques- 
tion completely  unsettled  ?   The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich    (Sir 
John  Pakington)  is  an  able  and  a  bold 
man,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet  in  any  diffi- 
culty; he  is  not  afraid,  but  we  have  not  all 
those  iron  nerves  or  that  great  confidence 
which  ho  possesses.     I  think  this  is  alto- 
gether an  exceptional  case.     It  is  excep- 
tional in  a  financial  point  of  yiew,  because 
it  takes  a  place  among  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  it  behoves  the  House  finally  to 
settle.     In  the  discussion  the  other  night 
wc  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  public 
apathy  out  of  doors,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dorsetshire  stated  that  his  constituents 
felt  no  interest  in  the  subject;  but  I  under- 
stand a  great  many  of  his  constituents  do 
take  an  interest  in  it.     Ho  was  followed 
by  a  Gentleman  who  thought  he  had  dis- 
posed of  the  question  by  a  quotation  from 
Afacaulay  as  to  the  apathy  of  tho  public 
upon  the  question  of  the  privileges  of  this 
House  upon  Money  Bills.     I  drew  a  dif- 
ferent inference  from  that  quotation.     If 
there  be  any  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  the  more  it  behoves  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  be  watchful,  and  not  to 
give  up  the  privileges  of  control  over  the 
purse,  which  are  the  essence  and  corner- 
stone of  our  liberties.     So  much  for  the 
argonicnt  about  public  apathy.      But  an 
hon.  Gentleman  for  whom,  from  tho  great 
carefulness  he  displays  in  collecting  statis- 
tics, I  entertain  a  great  respect — argued 
this  question  from  a  purely  Irish  point  of 
yiew.      I  refer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
tho  King's  County  (Mr.  Hennessy}.    Bvt 


I  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  discussing 
the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duties  that  hon.  Gentleman  went  back  to 
the  old  Budget,  and  attempted  to  prove 
that  tho  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  fo- 
reign butter  had  been  fatal  to  the  Irish 
agriculturists.     The  hon.  Member  may  be 
a  good  judge  of  statistics,  but  I  must  take 
leave  to  tell  him  that  he  never  made  a 
more  unfortunate  mistake  than  when  he 
referred  to  the  sale  of  Irish  butter  as  hay- 
ing deteriorated  since  the  reduction  of  duty 
upon  foreign  butter,  for  it  is  notorious  that 
among  the  thriving  traders  of  the  south 
of  Ireland  are  to  be  found  the  dairy  far- 
mers of  that  country.     It  was  evident  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  although  he  repre- 
sents a  body  of  dairy  farmers,  had  very 
little  dairy  land  in  his  own  possession  when 
he  made  that  statement.    The  fact  is,  that 
since  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  foreign 
butter  the  prices  of  Irish  butter  have  al- 
most   doubled.     The   hon.   Gentleman,   I 
understand,  was  one  of  the  Irish  vice-Pre- 
sidents  of  the  Society  for  the  Repeal  of 
the   Taxes   upon    Knowledge,   which,   of 
course,  included  the  paper  duties.     That 
seems  odd,  as  he  now  vigorously  opposes 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties.     I  am  sur- 
prised, too,  to  hear  objections  from   tho 
hon.  Gentleman,  because  we  know  that  in 
Ireland,  notwithstanding  her  great  advan- 
tages of  water  power,  the  erection  of  a 
paper  mill  is  an  exceptional  case,  while 
the  closing  of  paper  mills  is  but  too  com- 
mon.    In  1838  the  number  of  paper  mills 
in  full  operation  in  Ireland  was  61,  while 
in  1861  they  had  dwindled  down  to  26. 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  if  the  paper 
duties  are  repealed  Ireland,  with  her  great 
facilities  for  manufacture,  and  her  immense 
water  power,  is  above  all  the  country  that 
will  be  benefited  ?     I   haye  not   been   a 
member  or  a  vice-president  of  the  Society. 
I  can  imagine  that  cheap  literature  may 
combine  somewhat  of  the  cheap  and  nasty 
form.      I  can  imagine  that;   but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  great  criterion  of  advance- 
ment and  social  progress  is  the  number  of 
publishers  and  booksellers  in  a  country. 
Now,  what  is  the  case  in  Ireland  ?     I  am 
obliged  to  take  1859,  as  it  is  the  latest 
period  at  which  the  numbers   were  pub- 
lished.    I  find  that  in  Ireland  there  are 
74  towns,  with  a  minimum  population  of 
7,600,  under  the  census  of  1841,  without 
a  single  bookseller.     Scotland,  with  one- 
third  of  the  population,  has  three  times  the 
number  of  booksellers,  being  a  proportion 
of  9  to  1.     1  haye  a  list  here  of  74  towns 
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without  a  single  bookseller,  ivhioh  I  will 
show  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site who  is  about  to  increase  his  Irish 
connection.  There  is  Dungarvan,  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  Youglial,  Carrickfergus,  Cashel, 
Newtonards,  Lisburn,  and  Kinsale.  There 
aro  also  six  counties  which  cannot  boast 
of  a  single  bookseller  or  circulating  li- 
brary. Thej  are  Donegal,  Kildare,  Lei- 
trim,  Queen's  County,  Westnieath,  and 
Wicklow.  That  is  for  the  year  1859  ; 
there  may  be  some  changes  since.  Let 
hon.  Gentlemen  go  through  Irish  towns, 
and  they  will  notice  that  the  most  striking 
fact  is  the  absence  of  booksellers.  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  that  if  you  give  an 
impulse  to  the  paper  trade  the  number  of 
booksellers  will  increase  ?  I  was  much 
struck  the  other  night  with  a  remarkable 
speech  from  tho  back  benches  on  this  side. 
That  speech  created  a  great  impression,  as 
might  be  expected,  not  only  from  its  ability, 
but  from  the  position  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  delivered  it  as  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Sir  John  Ramsden).  It  has 
been  objected  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  he  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  which  connects  Birmingham  with 
Tiverton.  I  do  not  find  any  great  slur  in 
that,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  open 
communications  between  distant  and  ex- 
treme portions  of  the  country  are  deserving 
of  praise  rather  than  of  blame  ;  but  of  the 
speech  to  which  I  allude  I  think  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  the  subterranean  via- 
duct that  connects  Yorkshire  with  Stroud. 
There  was  a  family  likeness  to  another 
speech — one  might  almost  say  they  were 
'*  counterfeit  presentments  "  of  two  bro- 
thers— in  eloquence,  diction,  and  in  senti- 
ment. But  the  hon.  Baronet  began  by 
making  a  most  extraordinary  blunder  for  one 
who  has  ever  held  office.  He  talked  about 
a  surplus  as  a  thing  actually  in  hand,  and 
that  the  Budget  was  theoretical  and  de- 
pendent on  the  future.  I  was  astonished 
to  find  the  hon.  Baronet  talking  of  a  specu- 
lative surplus  and  doubting  the  existence 
of  a  surplus  ;  but  whatever  he  thought  we 
find  him  voting  for  taking  off  the  tax  upon 
tea,  which  would  make  the  surplus  worse 
by  some  £300,000  than  the  repeal  of  tho 
paper  duties,  and  ho  went  on  in  an  alarm- 
ing strain  about  troubles  in  America  and 
in  Europe,  while  if  he  were  consistent  he 
ought  to  have  resisted  the  taking  off  the 
penny  from  the  income  tax  or  any  tax  at 
all.  He  was  consistent  in  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duties,  but  when  he 
went  on  to  dispute  the  existence  of  a 
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speculative  surplus  he  was  not  entitled^ 
giving  the  reasons  he  did,  to  term  the 
Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer the  expedient  of  a  speculator  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange.  I  confess  I  have 
been  puzzled  to  discover  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  what  is  the  object  of  the  Op- 
position. It  really  is  a  problem  which  is 
not  yet  solved.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
come  down  to  the  House  and  announced  a 
deficiency,  and  had  proposed  to  lay  on  new 
taxes,  I  could  understand  this  ceaseless 
opposition.  But  he  does  no  such  thing. 
Ho  comes  to  us  with  a  surplus,  which  ia 
admitted  even  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  leader  on  the  other  side.  Does 
he  propose  to  lay  on  any  new  tax  ?  No, 
but  to  remit  one;  and  yet  night  after  night 
he  is  met  by  this  ceaseless  and  untiring 
opposition.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  it.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tam worth  (Sir  Robert  Feel)  disclaims  any 
personal  attack  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  twits  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  with  having  made  use 
of  his  usual  claptrap.  Well,  that  is  not 
confined  to  the  noble  Lord.  I  fully  acquit 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
of  entertaining  any  feeling  but  one  of  af- 
fection and  regard  for  the  Chancellor  of 
tho  Exchequer,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  with 
pain  he  is  going  to  vote  against  him  ;  but 
when  he  quoted  a  bit  about  "  empty  cof- 
fers "  from  Timon  of  Athens,  did  he  recol- 
lect Timon's  answer — 

'*  I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  most  ho  needs  me ;  I  do  know 

him 
A  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help." 

At  any  rate,  differing  from  the  hon.  Baro- 
net, I  feel  convinced  that  tho  object  of  the 
Opposition  is,  if  not  to  break  up  the  Go- 
vernment as  a  whole,  at  least  to  weaken  it 
in  detail  by  ejecting  from  the  Cabinet  one 
whom  I  look  upon  as  its  very  soul  and  life- 
blood.  If  this  is  not  the  object  of  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  why 
are  these  compliments  paid  to  the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Chancellor  of 
tho  Exchequer?  I  trust,  however,  that 
the  House  and  the  thinking  and  consider- 
ing people  of  the  country  will  stand  by  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  We  have  heard 
something  of  Timon  of  Athens;  but  let  me 
turn  from  him  to  the  author  of  the  New 
Hmon,  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Hert- 
fordshire (Sir  Bulwer  Lytton),  whose  mo- 
tives and  oondttet  are  as  muoh  above  bus- 
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pieion  DB  his  abilities  are  abore  oriticism. 
Aod  what  U  hit  opinion  on  this  ijuestion  of 
obeap  literature  ?  Tlie  right  hou.  Barouet 
tTH  iho  firet  man  who,  twentj  jears  ago, 
brought  in  a  Dili  to  repeal  the  taxes  on 
knowledge  ;  and  he  has  alnraj's  rcmaiDetl 
of  tlio  same  opinion  on  that  question, 
tliougli  La  lias  changed  it  on  some  others. 
In  1855  the  right  hon.  Member  said— 

"The  qneition  leMj  U  betweon  tbe  tax-col- 
lector  and  tbe  public,  and  it  ii  this — i*betbor  it 
i>  not  time  tbat  we  should  enforce  that  great 
principle  of  the  eonititaCion,  of  ciiil  libertj,  and 
of  common  lecie,  which  lajis  that  opinion  shall 
go  free,  not  ■tintnl  nor  filched  ann;  b;r  Bical  ar- 

nDgcmcnls Thui  mach  it  ii  jiut 

to  a.-ijT  on  bchnlfor  the  working  clasaei,  to  whom 
«e  nre  (old  that  cheap  libellous  pcrlodicali  will 
capeciallj  appeal,  that  no  olaas  hitherto  has  lo 
little  supported  newtpapen  of  a  litielloui  and  goi- 
•iptng  character  as  the  worliing  olaiSDB  of  this 
oountr;.  I  remember  when  certain  Suoda;  jour- 
nnts  profani^d  [he  Snbbnth  by  hebdomadal  riboldr; 
mill  ecandnl.  Who  lopportcd  them  f  I  fear  it 
was  the  elubs  and  the  drawing-rooma,  certniDlf 
it  was  not  the  working*  ctasa." — [S  Heauarii, 
cxuvU.  1133-21.] 

After  that  lot  us  hcnr  no  iiioro  about  the 
cimngo  beiieiititig  libellous  publications, 
1  have  quutcd  a  great  authority,  to  itliich 
Ibo  Ilouse  catinot  object.  In  the  cpursc 
of  this  diicu^slon  no  hare  heard  something 
of  an  illcgltiniDta  ranjoritf  ;  ire  are  told 
thero  may  bo  sucli  a  lliing  as  au  illegiti- 
mato  majority.  But  I  enii  coticoi?e  no 
niajoritj  so  illegitimate  as  one  that,  under 
)irelcnco  of  discussing  the  repcDl  of  an 
Exciso  duty,  only  covers  a  local  squabble. 
We  liavo  heard  of  tlie  Qalnny  contract.  I 
fully  acquit  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bucks  of  knowing  anything  about  it.  Ho 
is  too  independent  to  bo  buthcred  by  Fa- 
ther Daly  or  anybody  connccled  with  it. 
But  let  mo  rend  a  passage  from  a  speech 
made  by  a  dislinguished  supporter  of  the 
right  hou.  Oentleniau  at  a  public  meeting, 
liold  on  Saturday  last,  in  Dublin;  it  is  from 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Vance,  tbe  Member  for 
Dublin.  ['■  OrJer!  "]  Well,  is  bo  not 
Member  for  Dublin  ?     He  said— 

"  He  thought  it  wii  rerr  judicious  in  (he  meet- 
ing (o  tell  tbe  Irish  Members  that  the  people  ex- 
pected tbejwoald  attend  the  lloaia  next  Alondnf : 
and  if  the  GOTBromcnt  refuaed  to  rcaoind  the  do- 
termination  which  thej  lecnied  to  hare  arriTcd  at, 
to  drire  tbem  forthwith  from  tfao  helm  of  State. 
There  were  wortbj  and  excellent  men  to  auoceed 
tbem,  wbo  might  hate  (heir  entire  eooBdenoe.'' 

After  this  can  tre  bo  told  that  tlie  right 
boD.  Oenilemaa  is  not  looking  to  the  Irish 
Ueaiberil   Xiet  tbo  bou,  Uember  forDub- 
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liu  explain  what  ho  means  by  driving  the 
present  GoTernmentfrom  the  helm  of  State, 
and  putting  other  "  worthy  and  excellont" 
men  ia  llieir  places.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
statement  of  the  right  hou.  Member  for 
Bucks — I  beliere  etcry  nord  of  irliat  be 
has  stated  to-niglit ;  but  I  do  not  belieie 
that  all  hia  party  are  as  iunoecnt  as  lio  is 
himself.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  interest 
I  take  in  ibo  prosperity  of  Irclaud;  let  (bis 
Galtray  contract  be  brought  before  tbo 
House  on  its  own  nioiits  and  I  shall  be 
ready  to  givo  it  overy  consideration.  It  is 
au  Irish  question,  and  rrben  a  hundred 
Irish  Members  are  united  on  any  point 
whatever  tbe  English  Ilouse  of  Commona 
ia  bound  to  attend  to  it  i  but  do  not  con- 
vert an  Imperial  question  of  taxation  into 
a  mere  local  squabble  ;  do  not  use  this 
paper-knife  merely  to  tertninoto  tbe  exist- 
ence of  the  Qorornmcnt,  or  you  will  delQ- 
riuratayour  value  as  Members  of  tho  House, 
and  put  a  stamp  upon  Ireland  she  neither 
desires  nor  deserves. 

Mb.  MONSBLL  ooid,  ho  bad  never 
heard  a  speech  that  filled  him  vith  more 
astonishment  than  tbat  of  hia  ban.  Friend. 
It  waa  tbe  first  instauoo  in  that  Uousc,  ho 
bad  ever  beard  of  anyone  announcing  bis 
intention  to  support  a  financial  nieasura 
that  be  admitted  was  unwise  and  unsafe. 
Tbat  support  retted  entirely  on  tbo  foot 
that  the  Houso  of  Lords  rejected  tbo  mea- 
sure last  year  after  it  had  been  passed  by 
tbe  Ilouse  of  Commons  ;  but  if,  as  the 
right  boo.  Member  far  Carlisle  admitted, 
tbe  House  of  Lords  only  exercised  their 
undoubted  right,  in  so  doing,  would  it  not 
bo  more  reasonable  in  the  Uouse  lo  accept 
tbo  new  position  in  which  it  was  placed  by 
what  tho  other  House  of  Parliament  had 
done,  and  consider  t!ic  measure  simply  on 
financial  grounds,  without  allowing  any 
other  motives  to  iufiucuce  its  judgment  ? 
As  fur  himself  ho  was  in  no  way  influ- 
enced by  tbo  Galway  contract  or  any  other 
extraneous  question — bo  was  about  to  re> 
pent  (he  vote  he  bod  already  given,  but  ho 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  liow  (lioso  nha 
objected  so  strongly  to  other  Meoibera 
being  influenced  by  tbo  Galway  conlroct, 
could  tbcmsolvcs  confess  that  party,  as 
opposed  to  financial  cousidcrations,  would 
govern  their  own  votes.  Though  he  should 
with  great  regret  give  bis  veto  against  ihe 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer,  yet  be  should 
give  it  on  financial  grounds  unly.  Was  it 
wise  to  abandon  for  ever  such  a  large 
source  of  revenue,  and  thus  prevent  any 
future  Chancellor  of  Iho  Eiebequer  from  rc- 
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ducing  the  too  heayj  amount  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, while  if  the  state  of  Europe  and  the 
country  required  an  increased  expenditure, 
the  amount  of  that  taxation  must  be  in- 
creased ?  He  did  not  deny  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Excise  duty  on  paper  would  be  a 
good  thing ;  but  they  bad  abundance  of  evi- 
aence  that  it  was  not  the  Excise  duty  alone 
that  impeded  the  progress  of  the  paper 
manufacture.  The  Irish  paper  manufac- 
ture had  been  much  referred  to.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked,  '*  How  is  that  paper  can 
be  made  so  much  cheaper  abroad  than  in 
this  country  ?  "  to  which  the  reply,  of  the 
one  engaged  in  the  trade,  was,  *'  Solely 
on  account  of  the  lower  price  at  which 
foreign  papermakers  get  their  raw  ma- 
terial." Then  the  difficulties  of  getting 
rags  were  stated,  and  it  was  evident  from 
their  whole  statement  that  the  papermakers 
believed  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ing their  manufacture  to  be  not  tho  Excise 
duty  so  much  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
sufficient  amount  of  raw  material.  His  hon. 
Friend  talked  about  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge in  Ireland  being  hindered  by  the 
paper  duty;  did  he  seriously  believe  that  it 
was  the  paper  duty  that  prevented  the 
light  of  knowledge  from  shining  on  those 
benighted  towns  of  which  he  spoke  ?  If  he 
did  so  believe  he  was  very  inconsistent  in 
disapproving  the  remission  of  the  duty  last 
year.  In  point  of  fact,  no  rational  man 
could  believe  that  the  saving  of  )c2.  on  each 
copy  of  Colenjso*8  Arithmetic,  and  on  other 
books  in  that  proportion  would  cause  one 
single  new  bookseller's  shop  to  be  esta- 
blished in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else.  It  was 
said  that  since  1838  the  small  paper  mills 
in  Ireland  had  very  much  decreased  in  num- 
ber, but  during  the  same  period  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  manufactured  in  Ireland  had 
doubled.  The  reason  for  the  fact  alleged 
was  exactly  that  which  caused  small  manu- 
facturers to  be  driven  out  of  any  other 
trade — namely,  because  machinery  had 
been  introduced,  which  required  a  large 
capital  to  work  it ;  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  much  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that 
by  remitting  the  paper  duty  they  would 
increase  the  number  of  small  mills.  Was 
that,  however,  the  time  to  give  up  a  per- 
manent source  of  taxation,  which  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  replace,  considering  both  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  its  enor- 
mous expenditure,  and  the  critical  state  of 
affairs  abroad?  The  treaties  which  once 
bound  the  nations  of  Europe  together  had, 
they  were  told  the  other  day  by  a  Prince 
of  the  Imperial  house  of  FranoOi  been  cat 
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in  pieces  by  the  sword  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  ;  and  the  large  armaments 
which  we  should  be  compelled  to  maintain, 
together  with  the  change  in  our  arms  which 
was  now  at  much  cost  being  effected,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  at  the  present  moment 
that  we  should  largely  reduce  our  expendi- 
ture, while  if  any  difficulties  arose  abroad 
we  should  be  obliged  to  increase  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  would  the  House  pur- 
chase the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  by  an 
increased  income  tax  ?  That  was  the  real 
question.  The  real  issue  was  direct  or  in- 
direct taxation.  Having  a  strong  opinion 
on  this  question,  and  believing  that  Ireland 
was  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  would  feel 
far  more  any  new  direct  tax  than  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty,  he  only  wished  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Qovern- 
ment  would  allow  the  vote  to  be  taken  that 
evening  on  financial  grounds  only.  If  the 
noble  Lord  would  only  state  that  this  was 
not  a  party  division,  and  that  Gentlemen 
would  DO  allowed  to  vote  as  they  pleased, 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bernol  Osborne)  would 
then  walk  into  the  lobby  with  those  who 
opposed  the  clause,  along  with  about  half 
the  Members  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  tho 
House.  [Cries  of  "No!"]  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen might  cry  "No!  "  but  all  the  dis- 
cussions and  conversations  he  had  heard 
during  tho  last  month  convinced  him  that 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  was  not  popu- 
lar on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House, 
and  was  unpopular  in  the  country.  The 
country  felt  that  the  repeal  of  tho  paper 
duty  tvas  only  a  prelude  to  increased  direct 
taxation.  To  this  they  objected,  and  ho 
objected  also ;  so  that,  though  he  deeply 
regretted  opposing  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
he  should  feel  bound  to  vote  against  the 
clause. 

Mr.  BENTINGE  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  given  the  noble  Lord  at  tho 
head  of  the  Government  a  very  sensible 
piece  of  advice  in  recommending  him  to 
treat  the  question  irrespective  of  all  party 
considerations  ;  that  was  the  only  rational 
course  to  adopt  when  they  were  in  Com- 
mittee upon  a  financial  question,  for  the 
moment  they  turned  questions  of  the  sort 
into  party  questions  they  violated  the  first 
duty  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
been  surprised  at  many  parts  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard,  but  he 
was  most  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that  his 
object  was  to  allay  irritation.  He  had 
often  listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  hon. 
QentlemMii  bat  thivt  was  the  first  iimo  ho 
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had  ever  heard  him  profeea  a  wish  to  allay 
irritation,  and  whatever  his  wish  might 
have  been,  ho  bad  not  been  particularly 
successful  in  the  attempt.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  asked  what  were  the  objects  of 
tho  Opposition  in  opposing  this  clause? 
Now,  the  Opposition  was  composed  of  va- 
rious sections,  who  held  different  views  on 
this  subject,  in  which  respect  it  wns  re- 
markably like  tho  Ministerial  side  of  the 
Ilouse.  He  was  only  a  unit  of  that  Oppo- 
sition ;  but  he  would  state  very  briefly  the 
grounds  on  which  he  should  give  his  vote. 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  upon  the 
question  of  a  surplus,  and  its  existence  had 
been  both  affirmed  and  denied.  Much  had 
been  said  about  the  statements  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  Buckinghamshire  that 
there  was  a  surplus.  It  was  his  misfortune 
to  differ  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
that  question.  He  did  not  think  a  surplus 
could  bo  said  to  exist  when  that  alleged 
surplus  consisted  partly  of  money  borrowed 
and  partly  of  money  the  receipt  of  which 
was  doubtful.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer based  his  financial  statement  on 
the  assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons 
were  bound  to  re-enact  every  existing  tax  ; 
but  ho  thought  no  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  warranted  in  declaring  the 
existence  of  a  surplus  when  that  surplus 
was  dependent  on  a  future  decision  of  tho 
House  of  Commons.  So  far  from  a  surplus 
existing,  there  was  a  deficit  to  the  amount 
of  the  whole  income-tax  and  all  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties.  If  he  wanted  to  argue 
against  the  Budget  he  could  find  no  ar- 
gument so  strong,  and  no  language  so 
clear,  convincing,  and  conclusive  as  that 
contained  in  tho  two  celebrated  speeches 
made  by  tho  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
in  1853  and  1857.  Tho  general  aspect  of 
afiairs  at  this  moment  was  such  that  no 
man  would  venture  to  predict  what  would 
be  our  actual  financial  position  a  few  weeks 
hence.  In  these  circumstances  was  it 
wise  to  re-enact  the  tea  and  sugar  duties, 
and  repeal  the  paper  duties,  which  could 
not  be  re-enacted  again  ?  They  had  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  Galway  contract, 
but  he  thought  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  that  question  had  not  been  raised 
in  the  present  discussion.  He  fully  ac- 
cepted the  denial  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
that  he  had  had  any  communication  with 
any  one  on  the  subject  of  tho  Galway  con- 
tract. Nay,  more  ;  though  it  was  not  al- 
ways his  good  fortune  to  agree  with  the 
right  hoo.  Qeotl^maDf  he  oould  from  his 


own  knowledge  vouch  for  the  fact  that  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  repealing 
the  paper  duty  were  held  altogether  irre- 
spective of  any  considerations  arising  from 
the  Galway  contract.  He  also  accepted 
the  statement  made  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London,  and  ac- 
quitted the  Government  of  entering  Into 
any  unworthy  trafficking  or  negotiations 
with  any  Members  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  upon  the  question.  He 
begged  to  say,  without  delivering  any  opi- 
nion on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  deci- 
sion which  the  Government  might  have 
come  to  with  reference  to  the  Galway  con- 
tract, that  if  tho  investigation  consequent 
on  the  papers  being  laid  on  the  Tablo 
should  lead  to  an  abrogation  of  that  con- 
tract ho  would  rejoice  at  it,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  it  would  probably  be  the  first 
step  towards  tho  abrogation  of  all  contracts 
of  that  kind,  for  he  looked  upon  the  wholo 
system  as  one  of  spoliation  and  plunder. 
If  they  wore  to  have  the  blessing  of  free 
trade,  they  ought  to  have  it  in  postage  as 
in  everything  else.  Two  remarkable  in- 
stances had  come  to  his  knowledge  which 
to  his  mind,  proved  that  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site were  mistaken  as  to  the  views  of  the 
country  on  this  question.  Some  time  ago 
tho  hon.  Member  for  Norwich  presented  a 
petition  from  that  town  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duties,  and  he  naturally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  petition 
represented  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Norwich  generally.  But  since  that  time  a 
counter  petition  had  been  presented  from 
Norwich,  signed  by  1,400  of  the  most  in- 
fluential inhabitants,  of  all  shades  of  opi- 
nion, and  in  favour  of  a  reduction  in  the 
tea  and  sugar  duties.  A  petition  had  been 
presented  from  Coventry  to  the  same  effect, 
and  showing  that  an  earlier  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  repeal  of  the  jiaper  duty  did 
not  express  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  that 
large  town.  But  he  would  turn  to  what 
he  considered  tho  turning  point  of  tho 
question.  He  wished  to  appeal  to  tho 
noble  Lord  at  tho  head  of  tho  Government, 
who  now  seemed  by  his  attitude  to  be  pro- 
paring  himself  for  the  coming  struggle. 
He  would,  however,  do  his  best  to  attract 
tho  attention  of  the  noblo  Lord.  He  had 
on  two  occasions  asked  the  noblo  Lord 
whether,  as  Prime  Minister  of  this  coun- 
try, he  did  not  think  that  the  occurrences 
in  America  would  render  it  necessary  for 
us  to  increase  our  armaments,  and  were 
likely  to  cause  a  falling  off  in  the  re* 
ventto  derifed  from  Customs  and  Excise  ? 
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Tho  first  time  ho  failed  in  obtaining  a 
roply;  but  on  the  second  occasion  he  re- 
ceived from  him  the  marvellous  answer 
that  what  was  passing  in  America  would 
not,  in  his  opinion,  render  it  necessary  to 
increase  our  armaments,  and  that  our  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  revenue  was  not  likelj  to 
be  diminished.  There  might  at  that  time 
have  been  some  remnant  of  doubt  as  to 
what  turn  affairs  would  ultimatelj  take  in 
the  United  States  ;  but  now  there  could 
be  none,  for  a  civil  war  was  raging  in  that 
country,  and  was  not  likely  to  terminate 
till  the  one  party  bore  the  other  down. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  would  again 
put  the  question  to  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther he  did  not  think  that  an  increase  of 
our  armaments  would  be  necessary,  and 
that  our  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  was 
likely t  c  suffer  from  the  disastrous  state  of 
of  affairs  in  America  ?  He  put  these 
questions,  not  out  of  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Government,  but  because  he  thought 
they  were  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 
tions. At  a  time  of  great  financial  diffi- 
culty they  were  about  to  do  away  with  an 
amount  of  revenue  which  the  country  could 
ill  spare,  and  which  could  not  be  replaced; 
and  they  wero  going  to  inaugurate  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  now  advocated  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  but  originated  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PAXTON  said,  he  would 
entirely  confine  himself  to  the  question  as 
it  affiectcd  his  constituents.  Tho  fact  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  debate 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire presented  a  petition  from  Coventry 
against  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duly.  He 
(Sir  Joseph  Paxton)  presented  that  even- 
ing a  petition  from  tho  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Coventry  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of 
the  duty.  And  ho  had  received  another 
petition  from  the  leading  riband  manufac- 
turers of  tho  place  to  the  same  effect,  but 
it  did  not  reach  him  in  time  for  presenta- 
tion. That  petition  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tho  Riband  Ma- 
nufacturers' Association  of  Coventry,  which 
stated  that  the  manufacturers  paid  between 
£35,000  and  £40.000  a  year  for  paper, 
the  duty  on  which  amounted  to  nearly 
£10,000.  He  claimed  the  vote  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  on  this 
occasion,  because  that  hon.  Gentleman  said 
he  would  vote  for  tho  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  if  he  thought  it  would  give  relief  to 
the  distressed  riband  maker  of  Coventry. 
Within  the  last  four  years  there  had  grown 
up  a  practice  of  packing  ribands  in  a  new 
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way.  A  yard  of  paper  was  placed  between 
every  yard  of  riband,  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing the  article  to  advantage.  This  prac- 
tice was  introduced  by  the  French,  and  tho 
manufacturers  of  Coventry  were  obliged 
to  bring  their  ribands  to  market  in  tho 
same  style,  and  they  had  to  contend 
against  a  tax  in  the  shape  of  paper  duty, 
while  the  foreign  articles — riband  and  paper 
included — were  admitted  free  of  duty. 
It  was  said  that  they  got  a  drawback.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  cardboard  which 
paid  duty,  but  on  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
converted  into  what  was  called  the  Jas- 
quard  card,  a  drawback  was  allowed.  But 
that  was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
paper  used  for  blocking  riband.  He  knew 
one  manufacturer  in  Coventry  who  paid 
£400  on  account  of  this  duty,  and  in  tho 
present  state  of  the  riband  trade  could  it 
be  said  that  that  was  not  a  heavy  burden  ? 
He  hoped  that  fact  would  have  some  effect 
on  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  A  great  deal 
of  extraneous  matter  had  been  introduced 
into  the  debate.  Tho  hon.  Member  for 
Radnorshire  had  said  that  the  proposition 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  a 
sop  given  to  the  most  unpopular  party  in 
that  House.  He  could  only  say  that  if 
those  who  contributed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  and  to  tho  removal  of  taxes  upon 
industry  were  an  unpopular  party,  he  was 
anxious  to  belong  to  it. 

Mr.  COBDEN  :  Mr.  Massey.  it  has  not 
been  my  good  or  ill  fortune  to  have  been 
present  in  the  House  for  six  weeks  during 
which  this  complicated  question  has  been 
discussed ;  I,  therefore,  do  not  know  exactly 
what  has  already  been  said,  and  I  am  fear- 
ful that  in  what  I  may  say  I  shall  pro- 
bably only  be  repeating  what  has  been  bet- 
ter stated  before.  I  will  be  very  brief, 
therefore,  in  what  I  do  state.  1  should 
not  have  spoken  at  all,  but  that  I  am 
anxious  to  make  one  word  of  allusion  to  a 
subject  in  which  I  have  been  myself  con- 
corned.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  treat  this  ques- 
tion as  it  oppcars  before  us,  without  im- 
porting any  extraneous  matter.  The  pro- 
posal is,  that  we  repeal  tho  paper  duty.  I 
thought  the  question  of  substituting  tea 
and  sugar  for  paper  had  been  disposed  of. 
I  thought  the  question  whether  or  not  we 
have  a  surplus  had  been  settled.  But  whe- 
ther or  not,  for  my  part,  I  am  willing  to 
take  paper  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  ho  proposes,  and  when  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  a  surplus,  I  leave  him  re- 
spousiblo  for  his  calculations  for  the  future. 
j  Now,  Sir,  it  is  something  new  in  our  Par* 
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liamentary  proceedings    to   see    a    partj 
united,  persevering,  constant  in  their  re- 
sistance to  the  repeal  of  a  tax.     1  have 
seen— nobody  has  seen  more  than  I  hare 
— that  we  can  have  parties  united  to  main- 
tain what  are   called  proteclire  duties — 
that  is,  duties  not  laid  on  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue,  but  for  the  protection  of  a 
native  industry.    That  I  can  understand  as 
being  a  good  basis  for  a  party,  and  a  party 
who  had  that  cause  in  hand  fought  long 
and  boldly  for  it,  though  they  were  beaten 
ill  the  end.     But  I  never  before  met,  in  all 
my  Parliamentary  experience,  with  a  party 
who  has  taken  its  stand  in  opposition  to  a 
Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  to   prevent 
the  remission  of  any  tax.     But  we  have 
now  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  this  duty — a  party  banded  together  for 
the  purpose — and  in  whose  interest  ?   And 
who  are  the  parties  outside  of  this  House 
wlio  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  ? 
We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves   that 
they  are   the  large  paper  manufacturers, 
and  the  largo  paper  printers.     These  are 
the  parties  who  havo  originated  the  move- 
ment.    It  is  not  a  new  thing — it  is  not 
unnatural.     I  have  seen  something  of  the 
kind  before.  The  very  earliest  public  move- 
ment with  which  I  was  connected  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  was  accompanied  with  the 
same  thing.     I  recollect  that  a  deputation 
came   up   to   London   on   the   subject  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Excise  duty  on  printed 
cottons.     They  saw  Lord   Althorp,   then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a  shrewd, 
sensible  man,  as  we  all  know-— and  I  re- 
member quite  well  that  in  the  course  of 
their  conversation  the  remark  was  made 
that,  although  all  the  young  calico  printers 
and  many  of  the  most  respectable  among 
the  old  firms  were  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  duty,  the  greatest  house  in  the  trade 
was  opposed  to   the  repeal  of  the   tax. 
Lord  Althorp,  with  that  instinctive  sagacity 
for  which  he  was  remarkable,  instantly  re- 
plied  that  he  had  never  heard  so  strong  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
tax,  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  if  any 
cotton  printers  were  interested  in  keeping 
the  tax  on,  it  could  not  be  for  the  public 
interest.     And  what  are  the  grounds  on 
which  these  parties — who  are  not  cotton 
printers,  and  not,  as  our  opponents  then 
were,  harmless  individuals  in  their  strength 
—  who   have  power,  who    use  a   mighty 
instrument,  who  are  organs  of  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country  to  which  many  of  us 
have   succumbed    in   times   past,   and   to 
which  too  many  of  us  aro  ready  to  suc- 


cumb now  ?     What  are  the  grounds  on 
which  these  parties  justify  their  resistance 
to  the  repeal  of  this  tax  ?     Last  year  the 
whole  of  Europe  resounded  with  their  cry 
for  free  rags,  simply  because  they  wished 
to  make  a  party  war  out  of  paper.     I  was 
at  the  time  on  the  Continent,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Chancelleiies  of  almost  all  the 
embassies  in  Europe   were   ringing  with 
this  question  of  rags,  simply  because  one 
notorious  print  that  wished  to  make  a  party 
question  of  rags,  sounded  the  alarm  that 
we  had  been  defrauded  in  the  treaty  with 
France,  because  she  would  not  allow  the 
exportation  of  rags  duty  free.     I  may  say 
in  passing — and  it  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
subject — that,  so  far  as  regards  the  French 
Government  in  its  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion  of  rags,   it   acted   towards   me   not 
merely  with  perfect  good  faith — for  that  is 
a  small  compliment  to  pay  any  Govern- 
ment— but  it  showed  an  enlightened  ap- 
preciation of  the  business  it  had  on  hand, 
and  it  took  especiol  precaution  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  the 
subject  of  rags.     The  French  Government, 
as  we  all  know,  had  a  prohibition  on  the 
exportation  of  rags,  but  we  know  also  that 
other  countries  on  the  Continent — such  as 
Belgium  and  the  ZoUverein — had  a  pro- 
hibition against  their  exportation  as  well. 
The   French    Government    contemplated, 
after  completing  the  treaty  with  us,  mak- 
ing treaties  with  Belgium  and  other  coun« 
tries  on  the  Continent,  and  they  wished  to 
retain  in  their  hands  the  power  of  making 
concessions  on  the  question  of  rags  to  those 
other  countries  from  whom  they  might  in 
return  ask  for  a  certain  reciprocity.      If 
they  had  allowed  exportation  to  those  coun- 
tries without  stipulating  for  reciprocity  from 
other  countries  it  must   be   evident  that 
they  would  at  once  have  parted  with  their 
power  of  preventing  their  rags  finding  their 
way   into    those  countries.      Exportation 
differs  from  importation  in  this — you  may 
give  one  nation  an  advantage  in  importing 
goods,    but   when  once  you   allow  of  the 
exportation  of  goods  you  cannot  prevent 
their  free  circulation  into  other  countries. 
The  French  Government,  therefore,  with 
my  full  consent,  retained  that  question  of 
the   exportation   of   rags   in  their  hands. 
The  House  may  remember,  if  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  back  to  them,  what  a  volley  of 
foul  imputations  was  poured  on  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  and  on  his  Govern- 
ment, what  unscrupulous  charges  of  having 
imposed  upon  me  in  this  matter  of  rags. 
That  is  the  spirit  in  which  this  matter  waa 
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resisted,  and  let  it  be  a  warning  to  hon.  J 
Gentlemen  opposite  how  they  touch  this 
question,  and  how  thej  deal  with  these 
parties.  How  is  it  that  at  this  moment 
you  hear  verj  little  of  that  question  ?  It 
is  because  the  cry,  the  falsehood,  has  been 
extinguished  by  subsequent  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  But,  leaving  this  question  of 
the  treaty,  to  which  I  am  not  going  to 
refer  further,  how  does  the  question  of 
rags  really  affect  the  matter  in  dispute? 
Have  the  papermakers  any  more  right  to 
claim  protection  for  paper  because  other 
countries  have  the  advantage  in  rags  than 
yon  had  to  claim  protection  for  your  corn 
because  other  countries  had  an  advantage 
in  the  production  of  that  article  ?  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  wo  adopted  it  as 
an  inflexible  principle  that  wo  would  never 
regard  the  cost  of  the  production  of  any 
article,  and  that  we  claimed  the  right  of 
importing  all  productions,  and  the  cheaper 
they  were  produced  the  more  we  insisted 
on  it.  When  you  claimed  ex^tnption  from 
that  principle — 1  am  speaking  now  to  the 
landed  interest,  which  appears  to  have 
allied  itself  with  the  opponents  of  this  re- 
mission—  when  you  claimed  protection 
against  the  importation  of  Russian  corn, 
because  you  said  you  could  not  compete 
with  Russia,  where  corn  was  produced  by 
the  labour  of  serfs  fed  on  black  bread — 
and  protection  against  com  from  America, 
where  land  could  be  bought  in  fee  simple 
for  6«.  an  acre,  whereas  the  English  far- 
mer had  to  pay  208,  an  acre  for  rent — these 
very  parties,  who  set  up  a  claim  for  pro- 
tection  upon  paper,  laughed  you  to  scorn, 
and  denied  you  the  protection  you  then 
sought.  The  case  of  sugar  is  still  stronger, 
because  when  we  claimed  the  admission  of 
foreign  sugar  there  was  the  strongest  argu- 
ment that  could  be  found  in  favour  of  pro< 
tection  to  colonial  sugar.  The  planters  said 
they  were  obliged  to  raise  it  by  free  labour, 
whereas  their  opponents  raised  it  by  slave 
labour,  end  not  only  had  they  no  slaves, 
but  it  was  made  felony  to  buy  a  slave. 
Still  we  disregarded  these  arguments,  and 
wo  admitted  foreign  sugar  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  colonial  sugar.  All  these 
things  must  be  well  remembered,  particu- 
larly by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  were 
then  refused  the  protection  they  sought  in 
their  own  case.  What  is  the  ground  on 
which  this  paper  duty  is  to  be  made  an  ex- 
ception to  all  other  Excise  duties?  Is  it 
a  novelty  that  we  are  now  coming  to  ask 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Excise  on  paper?  By 
tke  way  in  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  attack- 
ed one  would  think  that  this  is  some  uo- 
veUy  suggested  entirely  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bimingham,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  his  inspiration 
from  him  alone,  and  that  the  matter  had 
never  been  heord  of  twelve  months  ago. 
Why,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  questions  wo 
have  had  before  us.  I  turn  to  the  Finan* 
eial  Reform  volume  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
dated  1831,  and  I  find  that  on  this  subject 
he  says— 

"Contrary  to  every  sound  principle  of  trado 
the  manufacturers  of  paper,  glass,  and  printed 
oaliooes  have  been  selected  au  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion  The  duty  on  paper  has  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  many  other  trades  besides  that 
of  the  papcrmakcr.  Tbo  limited  consumption 
which  it  occasions  injures  the  makers  of  ma- 
chinery, type-founders,  inkmakers,  printers,  en- 
gravers, booksellers,  bookbinders,  stationers,  pa- 
perstainers,  and  several  other  trades.  But  the 
greatest  evil  of  all  is  the  high  price  of  books 
vrhioh  it  gives  rise  to.  By  this  a  great  obstacle 
is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, of  useful  and  necessary  arts,  and  of  sober 
and  industrious  habits.  By  the  use  of  books  the 
productions  of  the  human  mind  are  carried  over 
the  whole  world,  and  they  may  be  truly  called 
the  raw  materials  of  every  kind  of  science  and 
art,  and  of  all  social  improvement." 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  paper  which  could  much 
enlarge  on  the  language  of  that  Report, 
written  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  thirty  years 
ago.  That  was  in  1831,  when  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham  liad 
not  yet  reached  man's  estate.  Recollect 
that  during  those  thirty  years  every  other 
Excise  tax,  not  including  alcoholic  and  fer- 
mented liquors  and  hops,  has  been  abo- 
lished. [An  hon.  Member:  Malt  11  1 
ally  malt  with  alcoholic  and  fermented  li- 
quors. You  have  abolished  the  duty  on 
sonp,  on  printed  cottons,  on  glass,  on  lea- 
ther, and  every  other  article,  and  new, 
when  paper  comes  the  very  last,  which  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  put  the  first,  you  ask,  *<  Who 
wants  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  ?'*  For 
ten  years  to  my  knowledge  there  has  been 
a  society  in  existence  for  effecting  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty.  I,  who  highly  ap- 
prove that  mode  of  carrying  reforms  in  this 
country  which  enables  us,  by  resorting  to 
public  opinion,  to  publications,  and  to  pub- 
lic meetings  to  carry  reforms,  instead  of 
descending  into  the  streets  to  fight  for 
them,  have  long  been  a  member  of  that 
association.  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
association  from  the  first — I  believe  it  was 
formed  in  1849 — and  yet  it  ia  said,  who 
hae  aeked  for  a  repeal  of  the  paper  daty  t 
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Then  wo  are  told  that  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  will  do  no  good,  and  that  it 
yields  a  small  amount  of  revenue.  The 
same  argument  might  have  heen  used 
against  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  glass, 
bricks,  butter,  and  other  things.  They 
were  all  items  much  smaller  than  this. 
They  have  been  removed  one  by  one — not 
mere  than  one  in  a  year,  and  that  year 
forming  an  epoch  in  our  finance.  Yet, 
from  the  successive  removals  of  these  re- 
strictions on  industry  has  proceeded  that 
state  of  content  and  quietness  which  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  constantly 
vaunting  as  proofs  of  the  Conservatism  of 
the  age.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
when  the  streets  of  London  were  period- 
ically crowded  with  multitudinous  and  vio- 
lent men  calling  out  for  some  impracticable 
measures  of  reform,  nearly  allied  to  revo- 
lution. I  remember  that  every  three  or 
four  years  we  were  liable  to  have  the  North 
of  England  thrown  into  a  state  of  confu- 
sion bordering  upon  anarchy,  from  the  pos- 
sible failure  of  a  harvest  or  of  a  market 
for  our  industry.  But,  as  we  have  expand  • 
ed  those  markets,  as  we  have  removed  re- 
strictions, as  we  have  given  further  deve- 
lopment to  capital  and  more  employment 
for  labour  in  all  our  various  manufactures, 
we  have  placed  ourselves,  humauly  speak- 
ing, in  that  position  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
Possible  to  believe  in  any  great  calamity 
appening  to  this  country  from  any  parti- 
cular quarter,  without  finding  it  compen- 
sated by  the  prosperity  and  advantages 
which  we  enjoy  elsewhere.  Well,  then,  is 
it  a  hard,  is  it  a  difficult  thing  to  govern  a 
people  who  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  work? 
They  are  contented  if  you  allow  them  to 
labour  and  to  earn  moderate  wages.  Do 
not  tell  me  that  the  people  have  not  cla- 
moured for  these  reforms.  We  are  here 
because  we  are  assumed  to  know  better 
than  they.  That  is  our  only  title  to  be 
here.  And  with  this  long  experience  can 
any  one  doubt  that  the  true  policy  is  to 
proceed  in  the  path  which  has  been  marked 
by  such  a  career  of  advantage  and  pros- 
perity? It  is  attempted  to  frighten  us  by 
saying  that  there  are  some  impending  cala- 
mities overhanging  us  from  the  Western 
hemisphere.  There  is  a  danger — the  only 
danger  which  can  menace  this  country,  for 
I  can  conceive  no  other  danger  of  a  great 
calamity  or  catastrophe  but  that  which  may 
arise  from  a  short  supply  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  our  industry.  From  everything 
else  we  guard  ourselves  by  the  number  of 
•«ir  markets  and  the  Taritty  of  our  re- 


sources. A  catastrophe  may  come  from 
such  a  source.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  bad 
as  some  hon.  Gentlemen  surmise.  But,  ad- 
mitting the  worst — admitting  that  danger — 
what  can  we  do  better  under  the  circum- 
stances than  follow  the  path  pointed  out  by 
experience,  and  by  removing  the  shacklca 
from  industry  give  a  better  chance  of  find- 
ing employment  for  the  people  ?  We  have 
been  told  that  instead  of  taking  the  duty 
from  paper  we  ought  to  take  it  from  tea  or 
sugar.  I  have  no  objection  to  either  or  to 
both.  1  can  even  hope  that  with  the  aver- 
age prosperity  which  we  have  seen  for  the 
last  few  years  we  may  in  another  year 
greatly  diminish  the  duty  on  tea  and  on 
sugar.  But  1  am  not  sure  that  the  argu- 
ment made  use  of  with  considerable  stress 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  with 
regard  to  a  market  for  our  manufac- 
tures in  China  is  well  founded.  Wo 
were  greatly  disappointed  with  what  was 
called  the  opening  up  the  trade  with  China 
in  1840.  1  think  that  within  four  years 
we  had  a  Committee  of  this  House  sitting 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  here,  in 
passing,  I  may  Eay  that  1  have  no  faith 
whatever  in  what  is  called  opening  up  China 
to  Englishmen.  From  what  1  hear  of 
China,  the  Chinese  merchants  are  quite  as 
clever  as  our  own.  They  have  superseded 
the  English  merchants  at  Singapore;  they 
have  the  whole  trade  with  San  Francisco, 
and  1  believe  that  if  trade  is  opened  with 
the  interior  of  China  it  will  bo  by  Chinese 
and  not  by  Englishmen.  But,  at  all  events, 
1  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  a  reduction  of 
the  tea  duty,  though  it  may  not  be  with 
the  same  certainty  of  an  expansion  of  trade 
which  may  be  procured  by  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  on  paper.  Have  hon.  Gentlemen 
considered  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  the 
present  struggle.  1  fancy  I  see  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  arraying  themselves  very 
much  in  the  same  way  they  did  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years  ago,  opposed  very 
much  to  the  same  people  and  the  same  in- 
fluences, and  likely  to  be  landed  in  a  very 
similar  disaster.  What  are  you  aiming 
at?  You  are  aiming  at  preventing  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  con- 
tinuing in  a  course  which  he  has  not  the 
merit  of  originating.  1  cannot  give  him  the 
credit  for  the  least  originality.  Nor  can 
he  be  accused  of  precipitation.  He  is  only 
going  in  the  path  which  every  Government 
must  follow,  whether  it  be  called  Whig  or 
Tory.  Is  it  for  the  advantage  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  oppesite  that  they  should  place 
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themselres  in  this  poBition  ?  If  you  bug* 
eeed  by  a  majority  in  overturning  the  60- 
Ternmcut  and  coming  in  yourselres  you 
must  instantly  adopt  the  very  policy  which 
you  are  opposing  in  opposition.  There  is 
no  alteniatire.  The  principle  rooted  in 
the  public  mind  of  England  is  to  remove 
those  barriers  which  impede  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  manufacture,  so  as  to 
give  the  chance  of  employment  for  a  grow- 
ing and  an  increasing  population.  Tou 
yourselves  have  the  greatest  interest  in 
promoting  that  policy,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  by  which 
you  offer  the  advantage  of  employment  to 
a  class  superior  to  those  affected  by  any 
other  article  subject  to  tho  Excise  duty, 
for  bear  in  mind  that  thoro  is  no  article 
whieh  gives  employment  to  the  same  edu- 
cated class  of  men  as  paper.  If  I  were  a 
young  man,  just  fresh  from  college,  with 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  good  education, 
there  is  nothing  I  should  look  for  with  so 
much  interest  as  making  perfectly  free 
tho  press  of  this  country,  by  removing  all 
the  taxes  which  tend  to  render  dear  and 
scarce  literary  productions.  What  should 
I  want?  I  should  want  employment  for 
my  pen.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  rising 
educated  young  men  that  more  editors, 
more  contributors,  more  shorthand  writers 
should  bo  required  ?  [*'  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Do 
not  treat  this  as  a  light  matter.  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  a  menace  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite.  I  am  the  last  man  who 
would  hopo  to  influence  them  through 
their  fears.  But  do  not  shut  your  eyes  to 
the  fact,  and  let  it  be  an  element  in  the 
calculation  of  success  in  the  course  you  aro 
pursuing— do  not  shut  your  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  all  tho  cheap  and  rising  and 
growing  literature  of  the  country  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  romovul  of  this  duty.  You 
havo  nearly  300,000  daily  papers  at  a 
penny  issuing  from  the  press,  and  almost 
every  one  of  them  is  advocating  the  remo- 
val of  those  duties.  Fortunately,  their  in- 
terest is  the  public  interest,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  very  happy  to  find  them  advocating 
the  removal  of  this  duty.  You  havo 
70.000  or  80,000  dear  papers  issuing  daily, 
and  generally  they  are  silent,  or  they  are 
trying  surreptitiously  or  openly  to  prevent 
tho  repeal  of  this  duty.  But  can  you 
doubt,  if  it  comes  to  a  struggle,  to  a  disso- 
lution, to  a  change  of  Government,  that 
these  300,000  papers,  with  a  multitude  al- 
most innumerable  of  weekly  papers  at  a 
penny,  will  every  one  be  opposed  to  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Mr.  Cobden 


press  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion which  can  be  argued  at  length  upon  ita 
merits  as  a  fiscal  question.  The  minds  of 
hon.  Members  are  straying  to  other  sub- 
jects. This  is  made  a  political  question. 
I  cannot  go  into  the  lobbies  and  I  caimot 
stand  here  without  seeing  that  it  is  made  a 
political  question.  I  ask,  then,  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  to  take  that  view  of  it,  and 
I  say  that  the  course  they  are  pursuing 
cannot  possibly  load  to  a  successful  issue. 
I  have  been  so  little  in  this  House  of  late 
that  I  do  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  the  rival  strength  of  parties. 
1  may  say,  honestly,  I  like  to  see  an  Op- 
position which  has  some  principles  belong- 
ing to  it,  which  may  make  it  eligible  for 
the  country  to  resort  to  it,  if  it  has  oc- 
casion to  seek  better  measures  by  a  ehange 
of  Government.  At  whoso  instigation  this 
course  is  being  pursued  I  know  not.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  wiao  heads  of  that  party 
are  the  instigators  of  it.  But  I  tell  them 
candidly  they  cannot  give  the  country  the 
benefit  of  their  services  oven  if  they  sueeeed 
in  ovcrthrovving  tho  Government.  I  can 
see  no  benefit  to  them,  but  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted controversy  without  any  issue-— 
controversy  such  as  that  we  are  wasting 
the  hours  upon  at  this  time  of  night.  I 
say  I  cannot  see  that  the  course  the  Oppo- 
sition is  pursuing  can  possibly  advantage 
them  or  injure  the  Government,  and  there- 
fore I  entreat  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
let  this  question  pass.  Let  us  have  this 
Budget  settled.  Let  hon.  Gentlemen  thea 
consider  how  they  can  adopt  a  course  of 
policy  which  can  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  holding  out  to  the  country  tho  prospect 
of  better  measures  than  those  which  the 
present  Administration  can  give,  and  then 
with  their  great  numbers,  if  they  do  come 
into  power,  they  may  come  in  without  the 
certainty  of  being  obliged  to  falsify  their 
own  principles  or  to  be  turned  out  of  office. 
I  am  not  going  to  trouble  the  Committee 
at  any  greater  length.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  your  recent  debates 
to  do  so.  But  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
state  my  views  in  this  plain  manner,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
will  allow  this  Budget  to  pass,  and  allow 
us  to  proceed  with  other  business  of  a  prao* 
tical  character. 

Mb.  T.  BARING :  Sir,  I  am  sure  I  am 
only  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee when  I  express  my  own  gratification 
at  the  return  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  to  his  place  among  af» 
for  wo  always  welcome  abilityi  howertt 
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much  we  may  differ  as  to  the  suhjectB  on 
which  it  is  applied.  At  the  same  time  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man gave  strong  evidence  of  the  length  of 
his  ahsence  from  this  country  when  he 
descrihed  the  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  as  consisting  of  only  a  few 
monopolists,  and  asserted  that  there  was  no 
feeling  at  all  on  the  suhject  throughout  the 
country.  Let  me  tell  him  that  the  opinion 
of  the  country  is  that,  if  it  be  in  our  power 
to  remove  any  tax,  this  is  not  the  moment 
for  the  removal  of  the  paper  duty.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  he  were  to  poll  the  country, 
aye,  and  this  House  too,  apart  from  party 
considerations,  he  would  find  the  almost 
universal  opinion  to  be  that  any  diminution 
of  taxation  which  the  Government  can 
afford  may  be  applied  with  far  more  benefit 
to  the  national  interests,  with  far  greater 
relief  to  the  consumers,  and  with  a  far 
stronger  stimulus  to  industry,  than  by  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  tax.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man professes  to  be  astonished  that  a  party 
should  take  its  stand  on  the  opposition  to  a 
repeal  of  taxation.  I  would  agree  with 
bim  if  we  were  certain  that  we  were  able 
to  do  without  the  tax,  and  that  its  removal 
would  benefit  the  people  in  the  greatest 
degree.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  on  this 
side  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  you  can 
with  benefit  remove  this  tax,  because  we 
know  that,  if  once  removed,  it  can  never 
bo  re-imposed.  No  man  is  gifted  with  om- 
niscient sagacity,  and  if  by  any  misfortune 
there  should  be  an  error  in  the  calculation 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — if  the  revenue  should 
fall  short  or  the  expenditure  exceed  his 
Estimate,  we  know  that  you  cannot  revive 
the  paper  tax.  We  know  also  full  well 
that  there  is  an  elastic  tax — the  income 
tax — which  will  be  employed  to  meet  any 
deficit.  Again,  we  oppose  the  immediate 
removal  of  this  tax  because  there  are  other 
duties,  to  the  reduction  of  which  the  House 
at  large,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
especially,  is  pledged — I  mean  the  war 
taxes  on  those  articles  which  enter  into 
the  consumption  of  the  people.  I  recollect 
that  the  financial  reform  SKetched  out  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  comprised  the  reduction  of 
taxation  on  the  consumption  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
tea,  sngar,  and  tobacco  ;  but  1  think  he 
made  no  mention  whatever  of  paper.  The 
removal  of  the  paper  duty  will  not  stimu- 
late! ndustry  nearly  so  much  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  those  articles  which 


we  receive  from  other  countries.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  made  an  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  prohibitive  duty  on 
the  export  of  rags  from  France  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  the  French  Government  acted  with 
the  greatest  good  faith,  and  we  have  now 
his  own  admission  that  it  was  with  his  as- 
sent and  approbation,  and  almost  on  his 
suggestion,  that  they  refused  to  make  any 
change  in  regard  to  that  duty.  I  have 
always  thought  that  our  Government  miffbt 
have  made  better  termb  in  that  respect,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  heard,  on 
official  authority,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment acted  in  this  matter  with  the  assent 
of  our  representative  who  was  charged  with 
the  whole  of  the  negotiations.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  maintains  the  principle  that 
we  ought  to  receive  a  commodity  from 
tho  country  which  can  produce  it  most 
cheaply.  That  is  true  ;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  on  the  occasion  in  question  we 
went  on  the  principle  of  a  treaty,  and  were 
bound  accordingly  to  get  as  much  advan- 
tage for  ourselves  as  we  could  in  return  for 
our  concessions.  The  hon.  Gentleman  says 
ho  will  not  appeal  to  our  fears,  but  he  re* 
minds  the  Committee  that  there  is  a  branch 
of  the  press  which  is  continually  extending 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  will 
resent  tho  continuance  of  the  duty,  and 
urges  us  to  conciliate  them  by  removing 
it.  That  is  just  the  argument  which  we 
have  been  using  against  the  repeal.  We 
object  to  it,  because  it  will  benefit  a 
class,  and  not  the  community  at  large. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  House  ought  to  accept  the  Esti- 
mates of  revenue  and  surplus  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  without  examina- 
tion or  discussion.  I  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  scrutinize  them  care- 
fully, and  subject  them  to  every  test  which 
doubt  or  criticism  can  suggest.  I  hope, 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  sure  of  his  sur- 
plus. I  am  no  prophet  to  tell  what  will  be 
the  revenue  of  the  next  year.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  may  have  under- 
estimated some  of  the  items  of  revenue — 
probably  he  has  under-estimated  some  of 
the  items  of  expenditure  as  well.  There 
are  two  items  which  have  sprung  up  since 
the  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. There  is  the  increased  interest  on 
Exchequer  Bills,  which  has  already  led  to 
an  addition  of  about  £50,000  on  the  year. 
The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER :  It  is  only  for  six  months. 

[Seemid  XiqH. 
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Mr.  T.  baring  :  It  may  be  so  in  the 
meantime  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
roust  be  gifted  with  second-eight  to  tell 
what  will  be  the  state  of  the  money-market 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  Then  there  is 
another  item  of  expenditure  in  the  payment 
on  account  of  the  Stade  Dues,  which  pub- 
lic report  fixes  at  about  £200,000.  Adding 
that  to  the  £25,000  for  six  months'  in- 
terest on  the  Exchequer  Bills  and  it  would 
make  a  deduction  of  £225,000  out  of  the 
surplus  of  £430,000.  Similar  items  of 
expenditure  are  always  liable  to  spring  up, 
and  if  we  abolish  this  duty  we  shall  be 
able  to  meet  them  only  by  falling  back  on 
direct  taxation.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  said  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  we  should  object  to  the 
calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer without  proposing  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  them.  When  I  objected  to  the  Budget 
without  moving  an  Amendment,  I  did  so 
because  I  wished  the  House  to  reflect  upon 
the  course  it  was  called  on  to  pursue.  I 
believed  that  the  proposals  were  unpopular, 
and  that  representations  would  be  made  to 
the  Government  which  would  lead  them  to 
reconsider,  and  perhaps  to  modify,  their 
scheme.  As  I  anticipated,  there  is  through- 
out the  country  a  feeling  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  repeal  this  tax  at  the  present 
time.  1,  for  one,  am  anxious  that  a  suffi- 
cient surplus  should  be  maintained  to  meet 
every  possible  exigency'.  I  do  not  hold 
myself  at  all  bound  to  the  proposal  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bucks, 
to  make  a  further  reduction  of  taxation,  if 
this  measure  be  rejected.  Any  further 
reduction  of  taxation  must  be  regulated 
by  existing  circumstances,  and  from  day  to 
day  there  seems  to  me  to  be  greater  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future,  and  greater 
change  m  those  circumstances  which  ought 
to  guide  this  House  in  its  financial  measures. 
It  is,  consequently,  more  and  more  incum- 
bent upon  the  Government,  on  its  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  maintain  such  a  surplus  re- 
venue as  may  guard  us  from  any  future 
difficulty,  and  to  preserve  at  once  the  faith 
of  the  country  and  its  influence  in  the 
world,  at  a  moment  when  the  influence  of 
England  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant. 

Thk  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  the  Committee  has  just  heard 
delivered  the  opinions  of  two  hon.  Gentle- 
men among  the  most  distinguished  and  able 
of  its  Members,  and  men  whose  high  cha- 
racters are  not  less  remarkable  than  their 
abilities.    One  of  them  is  the  hon.  Member 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring),  the  other 
is  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Roch- 
dale (Mr.  Cobden).  The  latter  recom- 
mends the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties  as  a 
measure  which  is  wise,  politic,  and  accept- 
able to  the  country ;  the  former  recom- 
mends the  rejection  of  that  measure  as 
being  neither  wise,  nor  politic,  nor  accept- 
able to  the  people.  Under  these  circuili- 
stances  it  is  natural  to  examine  into  the 
comparative  authority  of  these  two  hon. 
Gentlemen,  and  to  seek  for  the  sources  of 
that  authority  by  a  recurrence  to  the  advice 
which  respectively  they  have  given  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  In  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  we  see  the  man  who,  more  than 
any  other,  living  or  dead,  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  the 
man  who  eloquently  advocated  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  ;  and  the  man 
who,  on  every  point,  in  a  struggle  of 
twenty  years  has  taken  the  most  active 
and  powerful  part  in  recommending  that 
legislation  which  has  not  only  augmented 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  done  more 
for  its  Conservative  principles  than  all  the 
measures  promoted  by  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. On  the  other  hand,  the  hon.  Mem« 
ber  for  Huntingdon  opposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  as  a  national  calamity,  be- 
wailed the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
as  probably  involving  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  every — or  nearly  every — oc- 
casion when  it  has  been  proposed  to  amend 
our  commercial  laws,  and  to  relax  the  exist- 
ing restrictions  of  our  system,  has  been 
found  among  the  stoutest  and  most  ardent 
defenders  of  those  restrictions.  .  I  say, 
then,  that  upon  this  occasion  also  the  man 
who  has  always  heretofore  interpreted 
rightly  both  the  wishes  and  the  interests 
of  his  country  is  more  likely  to  give  sound 
advice  than  the  man  who  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  past  life  has  misunderstood 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  Com- 
mittee, I  know,  must  be  wearied  with  hear- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  paper  duties,  and 
it  is  with  an  unfeigned  reluctance  that  I 
present  myself  to  them  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. I  trust,  however,  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  occupy  some  small  portion  of 
their  time,  because,  whatever  may  be  said 
as  to  others — whatever  senses  or  construc- 
tions may  for  others  be  put  upon  this  dis- 
cussion— at  all  events  there  is  one  man  in 
the  House  for  whom  it  can  bear  but  one 
construction,  and  that  is  the  person  who 
now  respectfully  entreats  your  attention. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Radnor- 
shire (Sir  John  Walsh)  made  some  remarks 
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which  will  lead  me  to  the  point  on  which  I 
wish  to  address  the  Committee,  for  I  want 
to  attain,  if  I  can,  to  a  Irao  conception  of 
the  position  of  both  parties  upon  this  subject. 
Mj  hon.  Friend  declared — and  he  declared 
with  perfect  sincerity — that  the  Opposition 
had  no  greater  desire  than  to  give  their 
support  to  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment.    He 
stated  that  nothing  but  an  absolute  neces- 
sity has  brought  them  on  this  occasion  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  and  that  it  was  the  ex- 
cessive nnd  wilful  unreasonableness  of  the 
Government  in  making  so  strange  a  pro* 
posal  as  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties 
which  really  left  to  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, however   pacific   might  be   their  in- 
clinations, no  choice  whatever,  but  com- 
pelled them  to  step  in  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining   us   in    our  rash   and   furious 
career.     Uere,  according  to  him,  is  the 
secret  and  explanation  of  the  present  party 
conflict.     Is  that  really  a  fair  and  a  just 
statement  ?     We  have  heard  a  variety  of 
opinions  expressed  in  the  speeches  of  hon. 
Gentlemen    opposite,    who,    nevertheless, 
concur   in   their  votes.      The   right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Mr.  Disraeli)  frankly  admits  that  an 
Excise  duty  is  a  bad  duty,  and  that  he  re- 
tains the  opinion  on  that  subject  which  he 
has  expressed  on  previous  occasions  ;  but 
the  tendency  of  the  minds  of  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  is  explained  much  more 
accurately  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Stamford  (Lord  Robert  Cecil)  who,  in  a 
very  ingenious  and  candid  speech,   went 
back  to  the  legislation  of  1842  and  1844, 
ridiculed  the  argument  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
upon  the  glass  duty,  and  contended  that  the 
present  progress  of  the  country  neither  was 
nor  could  have  been  owing  to  free  trade 
legislation,  but  was  due  to  a  set  of  causes 
entirely  different.     I  have  no  argument  to 
address   to   tho   noble   Lord.      Upon   his 
standing  ground  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
is  entirely  unapproachable  by  us  ;  but  I 
speak  in  a  Parliament  where  the  opinion 
opposed  to  his  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
matter  of  opinion,  but  as  an  established 
fact,  resting  on  the  solid  proof  of  a  happy 
experience,  and  where  we  are  entitled  not 
to  argue  for,  but  to  argue  from,  the  propo- 
sition that  the  relaxation  of  commercial 
restrictions  and  the  liberation  of  trade  are 
the  true  and  wise  policy  for  this  country 
to  pursue.     Is  there  anything  so  strange, 
then,  in  the  production  by  the  Government 
of  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  Paper  Duties  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  strictly  true,  with 
exceptions  bo  iDsignificant  that  I  need  not 


refer  to  them,  that  except  as  to  the  consti- 
tuents of  strong  liquors,  which  by  the  ne- 
cessary principles  of  your  fiscal  system  are 
and  must  continue  to  bo  heavily  burdened, 
the  trade  in  paper  is  tho  one  single  trade 
within  the  limits  of  this  country  which  at 
the  present  moment  is  in  all  its  branches 
burdened,  and  in  many  of  its  branches 
actually  proscribed.  Every  other  restriction 
is  gone.  Every  other  Excise,  one  after  an* 
other,  has  been  sacrificed.  Was  that  be- 
cause there  was  a  call  for  it  from  the 
people?  No  such  thing.  [Mr.  Newdb- 
OATE :  Hear,  hear!]  I  hear  a  voice 
well  known  to  me — Sape  sinistra  cavd 
prcedixit  ah  ilicB  comix.  The  hon. 
Member  cheers  a  truth,  when  he  cheers 
the  assertion  that  Excise  duties  have  never 
been  removed  in  obedience  to  calls  from 
the  people.  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
look  back  to  the  case  of  tho  glass  duties. 
I  believe  the  whole  number  of  petitions  for 
tire  repeal  of  tho  glass  duties  in  three 
years,  including  1845,  the  year  of  tho  re*- 
peal,  was  one.  For  the  repeal  of  the  brick 
duties  there  may  have  been  six  or  eight 
petitions.  For  the  repeal  of  the  soap 
duties  there  was  not  a  single  petition  be- 
fore tho  proposal  was  made  by  the  Govern* 
ment,  and  even  then  the  number  was  very 
insignificant.  The  paper  duty  is  tho  only 
Excise  duty  for  tho  repeal  of  which  there 
has  been  a  constant  demand  from  the  coun- 
try, and  that  demand  has  been  supported 
by  many  Members  of  Parliament.  Hon. 
Members  of  Parliament  not  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  this  side  of  the  House  have 
thought  fit  to  join  an  association  for  pro* 
nioting  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties. 
Tho  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Lord  Stanley),  for  whose  vote  the 
country  will  look  with  interest  to-night, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  tho  Member  for 
Herts  (Sir  Bulwer  Lytton),  whose  vote  upon 
a  former  occasion  was  given  in  the  manner 
that  we  expected  from  what  wo  knew  of 
him,  are  members  of  an  association  for  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duties.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  tho  Member  for  Bucks  is 
not  himself,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  member  of 
any  such  association.  He  has  probably 
acted  upon  the  principle  to  which  I  have 
always  adhered,  and,  without  censuring 
others,  has  declined  to  be  a  member  of  any 
association  outside  the  doors  of  this  House 
for  Parliamentary  purposes.  But  the  ob- 
ject has  received  tho  most  distinct,  conspi- 
cuous, and  emphatic  support  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon.  Geutle- 
man  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
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duties  in  1850,  when  the  duty  on  tea  was 
at  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  What  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  do  in  1858  ?  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  approach  this  part  of  the  subject 
without  coming  to  a  point  on  which  I  differ 
from  mjr  right  hon.  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  because  in  my  opi- 
nion all  abstract  Resolutions  on  the  subject 
of  the  extinction  of  taxes  are  imprudent 
and  unwise.  My  right  hon.  Friend  thought 
differently,  and  he  moved  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  paper  duty,  selecting  it  from 
all  other  duties,  and  making  no  reserva- 
tion in  favour  of  tea.  By  his  Resolution  he 
pledged  the  House  to  the  proposition  that 
the  paper  duty  should  not  be  permanently 
maintained,  and  that  distinction  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  paper  duty  alone.  There 
was  one  Gentleman  more  responsible  for 
that  Resolution  than  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  moved  it  as  a  private 
Member  of  Parliament ;  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  accepted  it  as  the  orgon  of  a 
Government.  I  confess  that,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  he  'did  an  imprudent  act  in  acced- 
ing to  that  Resolution  ;  but  1  confess, 
also,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  having  ac- 
ceded to  it  he  would  have  done  better  to 
avoid  the  temptation  which  has  since  been 
put  in  his  path  to  endeavour  to  explain  it 
away.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  Why,  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  since  told  us 
that  that  was  a  hesitating  Resolution, 
passed  in  a  languid  House;  and  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  a  Resolution  that  meant 
that,  at  some  future  time  or  other — pro- 
bably in  the  days  of  our  children  or  grand- 
children, but  at  all  events,  when  the  war 
duties  upon  tea  and  sugar,  as  they  are 
called — and  I  will  say,  a  word  upon  that 
subject  by  and  by — had  been  disposed  of, 
and  the  income  tax  was  extinguished,  then 
forsooth,  we  might  proceed  to  repeal  the 
paper  duty.  But  does  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman think  that  he,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Government,  was  right  in  advising  the 
House  to  give  that  pledge  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  does  he  think  that  he  is 
using  weapons  which  are  either  safe  or 
honourable  when  the  House  of  Commons  is 
encouraged,  in  order  to  avoid  some  mo- 
mentary difficulty  or  to  obtain  some  mo- 
mentary favour,  to  hold  out  promises  of 
that  kind  which  are  to  be  explained — I 
repeat  the  term  —  which  are  to  be  ex- 
plained away  in  order  to  meet  tho  pruden- 
tial considerations  which  the  exigencies  of 
party  may  subsequently  suggest  ? 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  to-night 
set  up  a  doctrine  which  as  far  as  I  know 
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is  enterely  new.  These  are  the  main  prO" 
portions  of  the  statements  he  hos  made. 
In  the  first  place  I  must  say  that,  differing 
in  this  respect  very  much  from  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  spoken  from  that  side 
of  the  House,  he  has  stated  the  issue  with 
perfect  fairness.  He  made  a  comparison 
between  an  Excise  and  a  Customs  duty, 
and  he  said,  '*  I  admit  at  once  that  we 
are  not  to  look  to  the  mere  question  to 
what  extent  a  reduction  is  to  be  effected  in 
the  price  of  some  article  of  subsistence, 
but  we  are  to  look  to  the  effect  of  our  mea- 
sures upon  the  general  trade,  industry,  and 
employment  of  the  country."  With  re- 
spect to  that  I  will  only  say  that  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to 
the  principle,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  impos- 
sible for  any  candid  man,  after  any  ex- 
amination, however  cursory,  of  the  facts 
of  this  case,  to  maintain  that  the  removal 
of  some  3d.,  which  is  the  utmost  that 
could  be  taken  off  tho  duty  upon  tea, 
would  have  anything  like  the  effect  upon 
the  industry  of  the  country,  that  we  must 
in  common  prudence  anticipate  from  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  paper.  What  is 
the  effect  of  a  Customs  duty  ?  The  effect 
of  a  Customs  duty  is  by  burdening  the 
article  to  which  it  applies  to  limit  the  con- 
sumption. The  effect  of  an  Excise  duty 
so  far  considered  is  the  same,  but  over 
and  above  that  effect  an  Excise  has  a 
serious  influence  through  the  medium  of 
its  restrictive  regulations  and  the  indirect 
cost  which  it  entails,  which  amounts  not 
merely  to  a  burden  but,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  an  absolute  prohibition.  What 
was  it  that,  in  the  year  1830,  caused  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  to  designate  this  paper  duty 
first  among  those  that  called  for  repeal? 
That  was  not  the  suggestion  of  tho  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  and  every  outho- 
rity  from  that  time  to  this  has  concurred 
in  that  judgment.  The  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  concern  the  effect  of  the  paper 
duty  are  these.  You  are  not  simply  to 
consider  what  is  the  incidence  of  tho  duty 
upon  the  paper  that  is  made  in  this  coun- 
try, so  far  1  grant  that  there  is  a  certain 
parallelism  between  that  duty  and  the  tea 
duty — what  you  must  consider  is,  what 
arc  the  trades  or  branches  of  trade  which 
are  positively  prevented  or  extinguished  by 
the  operation  of  the  paper  duty.  Were 
this  the  timo  for  do' ails  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  state  many  such  trades  to  the 
House.  On  a  former  occasion  my  noble 
Friend  mentioned  one  instance  and  I  men- 
tioned another — and  they  might  be  greatly 
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multiplied — of  a  trado  in  paper,  tliat  is  to 
saj  in  sheets  made  of  fibrous  materials, 
that  is  actually  rendered  impossible,  or  all 
but  impossible,  in  many  cases  quite  im- 
possible, by  the  operation  of  the   paper 
duty.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  feeling 
the  pressure  of  tho  argument,  resorted  to 
a  doctrine  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely 
novel,  which  I  grant  to  be  ingenious,  and 
which  I  admit  would  have  been  entitled  to 
influence  our  decision  if  it  had  been  true, 
by  true,  of  course  I  mean  accurate.     He 
said    that  the  tea  and   sugar  duties  are 
war  duties,  and  that  Parliament  is  under  a 
pledge  to  remove  them.     "  Let  us,  there- 
fore," continued  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
"  let  us  above  and  before  all  things  keep 
faith  with  the  nation."     Now,  Sir,  I  am 
glad  to  get  the  issue  between  us  in  some 
degree  narrowed.     If  the  first  part  of  this 
statement  can  bo  proved,  I  do  not  contest 
tho  latter  portion  of  it.     I  say  "  by  all 
means  lot  us  keep  faith  with  the  nation." 
But  is  it  true  that  these  are  war  duties  ? 
In  what  sense  are  they  war  duties  ?    Were 
they  imposed  in  time  of  war  ?    No.    Were 
they  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  war  ? 
No.     When  were  they  imposed  ?     They 
were  imposed  in  time  of  peace  and  not  for 
purposes  of  war.    \ Murmurs  of  disappro- 
val on  the  Opposition  benches,}     I  do  not 
in  the  least  complain  of  those  murmurs. 
My  desire  is    to  convey  information,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  hon.  Gentlemen,  al- 
though they  seem  to  muster  as  if  for  a 
party  struggle,  are  really  actuated  much 
more  by  a  love  of  truth  and  a  desire  to  un- 
derstand the  facts  of  the  case  of  a  great 
many  of  which  I  do  not  think  that  they  can 
possibly  be  aware.     I  want  to  know  what 
18  tho  meaning  of  a  war  duty.     I  do  not 
now  ask  whether  this  expression  hos  pre- 
vailed as  a  cant  phrase,  or  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  a  convenient  one.     I  do  not  know 
who  is   the  author  of  it.     I   connot  tell 
whether  or  not  it  has  ever  passed  my  lips. 
I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  phrase,  be- 
cause I  can  understand  that  if  you  treat 
it  as  a  popular  designation  it  is  so  far  true 
that  the  duties  with  which  tea  and  sugar 
are  now  burdened  are  higher  than  those 
which  were  proposed  before   the  Russian 
war.     But  that  does  not  make  them  war 
duties.     Is  the  present  income  tax  a  war 
income  tax  ?     Tho  present  income  tax  was 
imposed    in    1859.      Is  there,  then,  any 
pledge  connected  with  tho  Russian  war  to 
reduce  the  income  tax  ?     I  do  not  speak 
of  any  time  that  is  gone  by.     I  speak  of 
the  tax  upon  incomes  imposed  in  1859,  and 
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I  say  that  you  may,  if  you  choose,  popu- 
larly call  that  a  wor  income  tax,  because  it 
is  higher  than  «the  income  tox  as  it  was 
originally  proposed,  when  we  had  an  ex- 
penditure of  £52,000,000  or  £63,000,000 
to  provide  for ;  but  I  say  that  it  would  bo 
ludicrous  to  call  it  a  war  income  tax  in  the 
sense  of  founding  upon  that  term  an  en- 
gagement— because  that  was   what  was 
done  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — an  en- 
gagement to  reduce  that  tax  as  if  it  had 
been  an  income  tax  laid  for  the  purposes  of 
war.     If  there  is  no  such  engagement,  tho 
whole  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man falls  to  the  ground.     What  I  say  of 
the  tea  and  sugar  duties  is  this.     In  the 
first  place,  however,  I  must  complain  of 
the  unfairness  which  is  practised  upon  this 
subject.      Again  and  again   wo  are  told 
how   wrong  it    is — and  an  endeavour  is 
made  to  delude  the  public  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;   again   and  again  tho  people  have 
been  told  that  it  is  absurd  to  repeal  the 
paper  duty  instead  of  repealing  the  war, 
tea,  and  sugar  duties.     ["Hear,  hear."] 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stafford- 
shire (Lord  Robert  Cecil)  considers  that  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case,  does  he  ?     Now 
that  is  exactly  the  point  to  which  I  want  to 
bring  the  Committee.      The  noble  Lord 
says  that,  instead  of  repealing  the  paper   ' 
duty,  we  ought  to  repeal  the  war,  tea  and 
sugar  duties,  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
entailing  a  loss  this  year  of  £600,000, 
and  ultimately  of  £1,250,000,  while  the 
abolition  of  the  war  duties  upon  tea  and 
sugar  would  cause  a  loss  of  £2,500,000. 
[Sir  John  Pakington  :    No,  no.]      The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  denies  that  statement.     I  beg  leave 
to  say  that,  speaking  in  round  numbers, 
I    have    stated    accurately    what    would 
have  been  the  cost  for  the  year  of  repeal- 
ing what  are  called  tho  war  duties  upon 
tea  and  sugar,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  can  bo   denied  that   it  is  grossly   un- 
fair to  represent  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  to  the  public  as  if  it  prevented  the  re- 
peal of  another  duty  which  would  cost  more 
than  twice  the  money.     [Sir   John   Fa- 
kington  was  understood  to  say  that  no  pro- 
posal had  been  made  for  the  sacrifice  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  revenue.  ]     lam  stating 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  (he  subject 
has  been  repeatedly  handled  in  speeches, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  constantly  re- 
presented   to   the  public.     I  have  in  my 
hand  the  last  and  most  authentic  instance 
of  this  unfairness.  You  say  that  the  people 
are  entirely  in  favour  of  your  policy  and  you 
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challenge  a  reference  to  tbe  people.  Wo 
have  had  an  election  within  the  last  few  dajs 
— [interruption] — we  havq  had  an  election 
within  the  last  few  days,  and  the  isBUo 
raised  by  that  election  was  a  very  definite 
one,  because  a  most  respectable,  moat  com- 
petent, and  well-qualified  gentleman  made 
his  appeal  to  the  constituents,  whose  suf* 
frages  ho  solicited  entirely  upon  the  ground 
of  opposition  to  the  financial  measures  of 
the  Government.  Here  is  his  address,  and 
in  it  a  mode  of  statement  is  adopted  which 
I  have  no  doubt  was  suggested  from  head* 
quarters.  In  the  most  authentic  manner, 
as  if  he  had  undergone  a  regular  training 
through  a  course  of  these  debates,  he  runs 
tlf  rough  the  old  points  of  the  surplus,  the 
state  of  the  national  finances,  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  labouring  classes,  and  he  then 
says — 

"  The  permanent  lacrifioe  of  £1,500,000  of  pa- 
per dutjr  seems  to  be  imprudent  at  present,  and  the 
consequent  maintenance  of  the  war  duties  upon 
tea  and  sugar-^those  necessary  articles  of  con* 
snmption  in  every  home — appears  unjust." 
[Murmurs  from  the  exposition  benches.] 
I  merely  state,  and  I  confess  that  I  did  not 
expect  that  there  would  have  been  so  much 
disposition  to  question  thai  statement,  that 
it  is  an  unfair  mode  of  putting  the  case  to 
place  against  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty, 
and  to  declare  to  be  the  alternative  of  that 
repeal,  a  measure  which  would  cost  at 
least  twice  as  much.     Now  the  case  of  the 
tea  and  sugar  duties  to  which  I  return  is 
this  :— They  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be 
called  war  duties,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
not  imposed  in  time  of  war  or  for  war  pur- 
poses.    In  the  year  1854  the  sugar  duties 
were  increased  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and 
in  1855  the  tea  duties  were  increased  with 
the  same  object,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  says 
truly  when  ho  contends  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  general  pledge  given  to  the  public  that  war 
taxes  should  be  taken  off  when  the  cause 
for  which  they  have  been  levied  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  increased 
duties  which  I  have  just  mentioned  lapsed 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  war  itself.     I 
was,  I  may  add,  one  of  those  who  differed 
with  the  Government  of  my  noble  Friend 
noar  me  when  they  first  proposed  to  pro- 
long these  duties  for  twelvemonths  ;  but 
that  was  not  the  timo  when  the  question 
was    settled.      It  was  in   the   month   of 
August,  1857,  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
proposed   to   re-enact    the    tea-duties   at 
Is,  5d.  for  three  years,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  purposes  of  war,  and,  I 
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believe,  without  one  syllable  being  said  by 
him  as  to  the  lapse  of  the  duty  or  its  re- 
moval at  the  expiration  of  that  period.     I 
myself,  who  have  been  so  much  misquoted 
on  this  question,  recognizing  the  proposi* 
tion  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  as  being  ren* 
dered  necessary  by  the  increased  scale  of 
our  peace  expenditure  and  by  the  special 
demands  of  that  particular  time,  thanked 
him  for  the  provision  which  he  had  made. 
I  refer  to  thcso  matters  to  show  that  the 
proposal  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  had  no 
bearing  whatever  on   war  duties   in   any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  doctrine  of  engagement  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  on  the  sub- 
ject as  being  applicable  to  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties  is  a  pure  and  perfect  figment,  not 
having  a  shadow  of  support.     In  short,  I 
feel  I  am  perfectly  right  in  asserting — and 
my  right  hon.  Friend  near  me  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — that  these  duties,  when 
enacted  in  1857,  were  imposed  without  any 
expectation  being  held  out  as  to  the  course 
Parliament  would  take  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  for  which  they  were  grant- 
ed.    Well,  that  being  so,  it  became  my 
duty  to  lay  before  the  House  the  case  as  it 
had  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  respective  claims  of 
two  very  important  taxes  to  remission,  the 
one  being  the  extra,  or  I  may  as  well  term 
it  the  war  duty  on  tea,  the  other  tho  duty 
on  paper.     Now,  hon.  Members  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  recollect  that  in  discharging 
that  duty  I  did  not  for  one  moment  pre- 
sume  to  state  that  there  existed  such  a 
difference    between   the  merits  of    these 
separate  propositions  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  accept  that  one  of  them 
which  might  be  regarded  with  the  greatest 
favour  by  tho  House.     There  were,  how- 
ever, reasons  which  many  persons  felt  to 
be  very  strong  for  the  selection  which  we 
made.     We  had  at  the  time  on  hand  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,  as  well  as 
very  extensive  measure  for  the  abolition 
from  our  statute  book  of  the  remains  of 
protective  duties.     Could  there  be  a  more 
appropriate  and  just  accompaniment  to  our 
proposals  for  exposing  the  British  manu- 
facture to  unlimited  competition  with  the 
foreigner  than  a  simultaneous  measure  for 
relieving  him   from   the   duty  on   paper, 
which  constituted  a  tax  on  the  export  of 
his  manufacture  ?     It  is,  indeed,  said  by 
some  that  this  is  an  insignificant  burden, 
but  I  much  doubt  whether  that  is  a  correct 
view  to  take  of  the  matter,  when  I  bear  in 
mind  that  wo  had  a  duty  levied  uodar  tho 
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name  of  an  eiport  duty  to  the  extent  of 
£100.000  per  annum,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  deemed  it  desirable  to  remove  it,  and 
tliAt  its  abolition  was  accepted  irith  grati- 
tude by  the  trading  community.  It  is  more 
diflScult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  paper 
duty  on  the  exports  of  this  country,  but  I 
am  not,  I  think,  far  from  the  mark  when 
I  say  that  the  paper  used  in  connection 
trith  our  export  trade  must  pay  a  duty  of 
not  less  than  £300,000  or  £400,000  a 
year.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  intend  to  deal  with  the  case  on 
the  principles  of  justice— I  put  it  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Radnorshire,  who  seems  to 
imagine  that  we  are  actuated  in  this  matter 
by  no  better  motive  than  to  gain  the  favour 
of  a  Gentleman  who  at  the  same  time  can 
give  no  favour  in  return,  inasmuch  as  the 
hon.  Member  says  he  is  the  most  unpopular 
man  of  a  most  unpopular  section.  I  put, 
I  repeat,  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  case  on  the  principles  of 
justice,  whether  we  are  not  acting  entirely 
in  accordance  with  those  principles  when 
wo  say  to  the  British  producer,  ••  We  are 
about  to  leave  you  without  a  single  six- 
pence or  shred  of  protection  at  home,  but 
we  will  relieve  you  from  a  tax  which  presses 
on  one  of  the  essential  accessories  of  your 
trade?"  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I 
was  surprised  when  I  heard  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  treat 
with  ridicule — for  it  amounted  to  that,  and 
I  may  observe  iu  passing  that  it  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  beard  him  indulge  in  a 
vein  of  ridicule  in  this  House — the  idea 
that  the  paper  duty  could  be  a  tax  of  the 
smallest  importance  to  the  distressed  manu- 
facturers and  people  of  Coventry.  Why, 
Sir,  we  have  been  told,  as  the  results  of 
inquiry  made  on  the  spot,  that  a  sum  of 
£10,000  a  year  is  paid  by  persons  in 
Coventry  for  one  particular  purpose — and 
that  £10,000  being  in  the  nature  of  de- 
ductions from  profits  would  probably  repre- 
sent a  capital  of  several  hundred  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  Par- 
liament will  refuse  to  entertain  the  claims 
urged  on  behalf  of  those  gentlemen  whom 
we  require  to  meet  the  French  manu- 
facturer, without  the  slightest  advantages 
in  the  British  market,  and  to  whom  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  wish  us  to  say,  •*  You 
must  continue  subject  to  a  tax  on  the  ac- 
cessories of  your  trade,  from  which  your 
competitors  are  entirely  free."  What,  I 
would  ask,  can  be  more  inconsistent  or 
absurd  to  enter  into  a  discussion  about 
rags,  and  to  undertake  to  relieve  our  own 


manufacturers  from  the  inequalities  of 
foreign  legislation,  while  we  require  them 
to  go  into  the  market  unequally  weighted, 
not  in  consequence  of  foreign  but  owing 
to  burdens  imposed  at  home  ?  These  are 
considerations  which  I  must  say  have  had 
great  force  with  both  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues in  bringing  us  to  the  determina- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  paper  duties  at 
which  we  have  arrived.  When,  however, 
matters  reached  a  certain  degree  of  ma- 
turity, we  had  other  vital  and  essential 
elements  in  the  question  to  take  into  our 
view. 

The  House  of  Commons  read  last  year  a 
second  time,  by  a  considerable  majority,  a 
Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  For 
a  period  of  forty  years  a  vote  of  that  kind 
on  the  part  of  this  House  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  as  an  absolute  and  final  decision. 
In  all  such  cases  persons  interested  in 
trade  and  industry  or  the  nation  haye  felt 
themselves  justified  in  accepting  the  as- 
surance which  such  a  yote  afforded,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  it  invested  their  capital 
and  pledged  their  credit.  This  was  done 
last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  House  of  Commons  arrived, 
and  1  now  send  back  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  the  challenge  which  ho 
threw  out,  and  I  say  to  him,  **  Keep  faith 
with  the  country ;  keep  faith  with  those 
who  have  trusted  to  the  yote  of  last  Ses- 
sion, as  they  have  done  to  a  long  list  of 
similar  assurances  which  in  a  hundred  cases 
we  have  given  them,  I  will  not  trouble 
the  Committee  by  going  into  details  upon 
this  point ;  but  I  would  illustrate  by  refer- 
ring to  facts  the  statement  which  I  make^ 
that  a  long  course  of  precedents  has  given 
the  public  a  title  to  rely  upon  votes  similar 
to  that  of  last  year  given  by  this  House. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Grey,  a  gentleman  who  is  well  known  to 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Black),  who  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising men  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  possesses  large  means  ;  but 
about  thirty  years  ago,  when  such  enter- 
prise was  much  rarer  than  at  present,  he 
conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  establishing 
a  paper  as  a  gratuitous  advertising  me- 
dium. The  undertaking  was  successful, 
and  conferred,  I  believe,  a  great  benefit 
on  the  country.  Well,  this  gentleman 
writes  to  me  to  say  that,  trusting  to  the 
Vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  year^ 
he  had  at  once  committed  himself  to  bis 
subscribersi  and  that  the  consequence  had 
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been  that  there  was  a  considorablo  dimi- 
nution of  his  profits  ;  but  they  were  still 
sufficient  to  keep  the  roof  over  his  head 
which,  after  thirty-four  years  of  indefati- 
gable industry,  ho  was  enabled  to  call  his 
own,  but  such  could  not  continue  to  be  the 
case  unless  the  paper  duty  were  repealed 
during  the  present  Session.  He  adds  that 
he,  perhaps  incautiously,  trusted  to  the 
pledge  given  to  the  public  by  the  Vote  of 
this  House  of  last  year  ;  that  be,  never- 
theless, kept  his  word  with  his  subscribers, 
and  that  the  consequence  had  been  to  en- 
tail upon  him  a  fearful  loss.  Now,  I  put 
it  boldly  to  the  Committee  whether  this 
gentleman  was  not  justified  in  relying  on  a 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
for  forty  years  in  similar  instances  has 
been  regarded  as  a  pledge  not  to  be  de- 
parted from  ?  I  say,  then,  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers must  have  formed  very  singular  notions 
with  regard  both  to  our  duty  and  our  honour 
who  could  suppose  that  in  the  course  which 
we  have  taken  we  had  no  better  motive 
than  to  curry  favour  with  any  Gentleman 
or  set  of  Qentlemen  in  this  House. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  general  merits  of  the  paper  duty  after 
the  arguments  which  have  been  used,  and 
particularly  after  the  speech  of  an  hon. 
Gentleman  with  whom  I  do  not  often  agree, 
the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Ayrton)  whose  close  and  able  reasoning 
there  has  not  been  a  single  attempt  on 
the  other  side  to  answer.  But  I  cannot 
pass  from  the  subject  altogether  without 
adverting  to  one  or  two  things  which  have 
been  said  in  debate.  What  said  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Sir  John  Ramsden)  ?  He  accused  the 
Government  of  having  pursued  an  unex- 
ampled course  with  regard  to  the  surplus 
set  up,  and  he  actually  undertook  to  in- 
struct and  inform  the  House,  and  feeling 
that  he  himself  perhaps  was  chargeable 
with  a  course  somewhat  unusual,  he  anti- 
cipated the  charge  by  saying  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  pursued  a  course  never  before 
heard  of.  He  contended  that  in  all  cases 
where  a  surplus  had  before  been  presented 
it  had  been  actual — a  surplus  in  hand.  I 
really  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  deal  with 
a  statement  like  that.  The  thing  the  hon. 
Baronet  says  not  only  has  not  been,  but 
never  can  be.  It  so  happens  that  when 
there  is  a  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  is  applied 
to  fixed  purposes  under  ascertained  pro- 
visions of  law,  and  never  can  be  made  the 
•object  of  dealings  by  this  House.     [Sir 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecver 


John  Raksden  :  Hear,  hear !]  The  hon. 
Bsronet  cheers  my  explanation,  though  his 
original  statement  was  that  any  surplus 
hitherto  presented  by  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  always  been  realized.  In 
touching  on  the  question  of  surplus  I  must 
not  forget  that  the  hon.  Baronet  does  not 
stand  alone.  The  hon.  Member  for  Nor- 
folk (Mr.  Bentinck),  the  hon.  Member  for 
Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring),  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell), 
have  all  questioned  the  existence  of  that 
surplus  exceedingly,  yet  each  and  all  of 
these  Gentlemen  voted  to  take  from  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  official  Estimate  that 
can  bo  framed,  £285,000  more  than  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment. And  then  the  hon.  Member 
for  Huntingdon  comes  down  here  and  chal- 
lenges me  about  Exchequer  bills  and  Stade 
dues,  and  says  I  shall  lose  £220,000  by 
Stade  dues  and  £50,000  by  Exchequer 
bills.  That  would  make  in  all  £270,000, 
but  I  should  still  bo  £15,000  better  off 
than  their  proposal,  if  carried,  would  leave 
me.  The  hon.  Member  found  fault  with 
my  calculations  ;  but  it  was  he,  and  not  I, 
who  ventured  to  predict  what  the  state  of 
the  money  market  would  be  six  montlis 
hence.  lie  it  was  who  said,  in  his  desire 
to  make  good  the  case  which  he  was  urging 
with  great  ability,  that  he  had  calculated 
the  Exchequer  bills  for  twelve  months,  for* 
getting  the  provision  of  law  which  -— 

Mr.  T.  BARING  :  I  asked  what  the 
amount  was. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER :  You  computed  it  at  £220,000, 
and  you 

Mb.  T.  BARING :  I  wish  to  explain. 
I  said  that  as  it  was  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  increase  on  the 
interest  of  Exchequer  bills  would  not  be 
for  more  than  six  months,  I  took  that  item 
at  £25,000,  and  the  payments  i>n  account 
of  Stade  dues  I  said  were  fixed  by  pnblie 
opinion  at  £200,000. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  the 
explanation.  I  thought  the  hon.  Member 
said  the  State  dues  would  be  £220,000; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  he  nor  we 
had  any  accurate  means  of  computation, 
not  knowing  whether  the  arrangement 
would  bo  completed  or  not.  My  hon. 
Friend,  I  believe,  is  now  of  opinion  that 
the  arrangement  will  probably  be  carried 
out.  It  will  require  a  sum  of  £155,000 
or  £156,000,  and  that,  of  course,  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  objected  to  the  re- 
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peal  of  the  tea  duty,  feeling  it  necesssrj 
to  keep  in  Imnd  a  sum  of  £400.000  or 
£500,000.  Of  courBo,  in  a  country  like 
this  you  cannot  possibly  foresee  every  ac- 
cruing charge  for  the  twelve  months,  and 
you  keep  a  small  surplus,  not  exactly  in 
hand,  but  before  you  on  paper,  so  as  to 
meet  contingent  charges  which  msy  arise. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  is  still  in  a  very  un- 
easy state  about  the  surplus,  and  thinks  it 
very  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any 
after  all.  1  must  say  1  do  trust  that  the 
subject  of  a  surplus  as  it  has  been  handled 
in  these  debates  will  not  be  a  precedent 
for  future  times.  To-day  it  is  denied,  to- 
morrow it  is  asserted,  the  next  day  it  is 
exaggerated,  and  the  following  day  it  is 
denied  again.  One  time  we  are  told  the 
surplus  will  not  admit  of  a  remission  of 
£15,000  ;  next  it  is  endeavoured  to  forco 
upon  us  the  remission  of  £1,500,000;  and 
then  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Sir  John  Ramsden),  rises  in 
its  place  and  thinks  it  becoming  his  station 
and  position  to  say  that  he  thinks  the  es- 
timate of  that  surplus  [Cries  of  "  Oh, 
oh  !  *']  On  this  subject,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  public  duty,  I  must  vindicate 
the  privilege  of  speech.  1  think  it  right 
to  call  to  the  recollection  of  tho  House 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
did  think  it  right  to  state  [Eenewed  cries 
of  '*  Oh  I  "]  that  the  estimate  of  surplus 
which  I  have  submitted  was  no  better  than 
the  reckoning  of  any  speculator.  If  that 
be  a  misrepresentation,  I  am  ready  to  listen 
to  any  explanation. 

Sir  JOHN  RAMSDEN  :  I  believe,  Mr. 
Massoy,  the  words  were  these :  That  the 
estimate  of  surplus  was  liable  to  prove  as 
fallacious  as  the  scheme  of  any  speculator 
on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  That  appears  to  be  precisely  the 
sense  imputed  to  the  hon.  Baronet,  and 
which  I  was  in  hopes  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  qualify.  However,  having  been 
deceived  in  that  expectation,  let  me  deal 
with  another  assumption  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net no  less  astounding.  He  said  it  was 
unexampled  after  a  deficiency  in  a  particu- 
lar year  to  propose  the  repeal  of  a  tax  in 
the  next.  I  need  not  go  very  far  back  to 
produce  a  remarkable  instance,  in  which, 
I  suppose,  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  the  day  will  not  be  much  disapproved 
by  the  hon.  Baronet,  as  he  took  office  with 
them  shortly  afterwards.  In  1857  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary,  having 
h(id  a  deficiency  of  £4,000»000  iu   the 


previous  year,  repealed  taxes  to  the  extent 
of  £10,700,000,  and  immediately  after 
this  was  done  the  Government  which  had 
been  guilty  of  such  astonishing  profligacy 
was  joined  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  My  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr. 
Ker  Seymer),  who  made  this  Motion,  has 
thought  fit  to  repeat  imputations  on  me 
which  1  have  never  noticed  in  this  House. 
As  long  as  the  most  sordid  motives  or  tho 
most  questionable  proceedings  are  imputed 
only  by  anonymous  writers  of  the  press, 
or  at  any  rate  by  those  from  whom  one  has 
no  right  to  expect  favour  or  indulgence,  I 
think  by  far  the  best  course  for  a  Member 
of  this  House  to  take  is  to  pass  them  by 
in  utter  silence,  and  to  trust  to  the  candour 
of  his  countrymen,  which,  I  believe,  will 
never  fail  him  ;  and,  I  must  add,  to  their 
appreciation  of  his  character  and  his  ser- 
vices, be  those  what  they  may.  But  my 
hon.  Friend,  whom  1  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  from  boyhood,  and  my  respect 
and  regard  for  whom  no  political  circum* 
stances  can  ever  in  the  slighcst  degree 
affect,  has  imputed  to  me  that  tho  pro- 
posals which  1  havo  made  in  this  House 
arc  brought  forward  for  some  mysterious 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  hon.  Gentle- 
mon,  the  Member  for  Birmingham.  Now, 
Sir,  in  the  first  place  with  regard  to  any 
supposed  sympathies  of  mine  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  I  must  say  that 
if  1  did  sympathize  with  him  I  should  not 
have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  avowing  it, 
because  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  character 
or  in  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
which  need  make  any  man  who  agrees 
with  him  afraid  to  state  it.  His  character 
has,  in  my  opinion,  always  been  marked 
with  strict  integrity,  and  his  conduct  has 
been  uniformly  straightforward.  But, 
when  a  statement  of  that  kind  is  made 
against  a  person  like  myself,  who  am  not 
at  all  aware  of  holding  tho  same  opinions 
in  politics  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham, 1  must  observe  that  neither 
my  hon.  Friend  who  made  it  last,  nor  any 
Gentleman  who  made  it  before,  has  ever 
attempted  to  support  or  sustain  it  by  any 
language  1  have  used,  or  by  any  senti- 
ments I  have  expressed.  I  certainly  do 
sympathize  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Birmingham,  in  regard  to 
the  whole  course  of  that  commercial  legis* 
lation  which  has  conferred  such  immense 
boons  and  blessings  on  tho  country,  and 
of  which  ho  has  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished champions.  And  I  regret  to  find 
that  that  policy  still  has  many  opponents 
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ill  this  House,  who,  though  unable  to  pre- 
vent it  from  taking  effect  in  the  main,  are 
apparently  glad  to  find  any  opportunity  of 
crippling  it,  or  of  coYering  it  with  discredit. 
I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  my  hen. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham  if  I 
attempted  to  describe  my  own   opinions 
with  respect  to  matters  of  finance  by  mix- 
ing them  up  with  his,  of  which  I  hafe  no 
knowledge  other  than  that  which  every 
Member  in  this  House  possesses  in  common 
with  myself.     But  if  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  wishes  to  make 
any  imputation   on  my  opinion,  such   as 
I  can  explain,  1  am  willing  to  give  him  an 
explanation.     I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has 
a  meaning,  which  I  am  obliged  to  conjec- 
ture, as  he  has  been  content  to  make  use 
of  vagne   and    shadowy  language.      He 
means,  perhaps,  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  entertain  the  concealed  and  covert  in- 
tention of  changing  the  system  of  taxation 
of  this  country — shifting  the  burden  from 
commodities    to    property,   and    effecting 
thereby  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
relative  position  of  classes.      If  such   be 
the  belief  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  proposal  wo  now 
make  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  is 
regarded  as  the  insidious  beginning  of  a 
serious  innovation,  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  country.    It  might,  perhaps,  be  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  not  one  syllable  had 
been  adduced  from  any  speech  of  mine  to 
sustain  that  belief.     Whether  such  be  the 
desire  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
I  know  not,  but  it  is  not  mine.     [Inter- 
rupHan.]     I  am  sure  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  will  permit  me  to  state  in  a  few 
words  the  view  I  take  of  the  proposal  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.     We  are  not 
now  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  accom- 
plishment and  consummation  of  a  great 
series  of  legislative  changes.     We  are  not 
introducing  novel  principles,  but  working 
up  the  residue  of  great  and   beneficent 
operations  introduced  by  great  men,  whose 
names  will  ever  live  in  the  grateful  memory 
of  the  country,  and  who  advanced  them 
up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  handed  them 
over  to  us,  simply  and  in  all  humility,  but, 
likewise,  in  all  fidelity  to  complete.    I  con- 
fess that,  in  my  opinion,  the  days  of  what 
are  called  by  their  friends  comprehensive, 
and  by  their  enemies  ambitious  Budgets 
are  gone  by.     They  began  in  1842  and 
1845  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  a 
great  work  to  do,  and  who  set  about  in  the 
spirit  of  a  workman  equal  to  his  business. 
The  next  offender — if  offence  there 
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was  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bucking^i 
hamshire,  who,  in  1852,  quite  justifiable  in 
his  own  point  of  view,  though  I  did  not 
concur  with  him,  produced  an  exteusivo 
and  comprehensive  new  financial  plan.    In 
1853  I  was  myself  responsible  for  a  plan 
of  the  same  kind,  and  again  last  year,  tak- 
ing the  opportunity  presented  by  the  Treaty 
with  France,   we  introduced   a   measure 
which,  in  our  view,  went  to  complete  tho 
whole  of  that  series  of  changes  which  had 
been  initiated,  though  not  entirely,  in  mo^ 
dem  times  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.   Therefore, 
it  is  not  the  commencement,  but  the  con-^ 
elusion  of  our  commercial  legislation  that 
we  are  now  proposing,  and,  viewed  as  the 
conclusion,  I  put  fearlessly  to  the  House 
the  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty,  as  being  one  as  well  and  as  firmly 
founded  iu  all  the  sound  principles  of  fi- 
nance and  of  industrial  economy  as  any 
proposal  that,  during  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  was  ever  submitted  and  met 
the  approval  of  Parliament.     I  heard  with 
deep  regret  last  night  tho  speech  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  tho  Member  for  Tarn  worth 
(Sir  Robert  Peel),  though  not,  indeed,  with 
the  same  regret  as  I  heard  some  other  re- 
marks made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  tho  West  Riding  (Sir  John  Rams- 
den).     I  hope  that  tho  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  will  express  his  regret, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  for 
having,   with   or   without    premeditation, 
spoken  of  the  American  Government  as  a 
great    Republican    bubble.      [A   ery  of 
•*  Hear."]     I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  phrase 
cheered    by  a   single   Member,   and   had 
hoped  that  was  tho  first  and  last  time  we 
should  hear  any  Member  allude  in  a  jeer- 
ing way  to  the  tremendous  calamity  which 
threatens  to  fall  upon  a  groat  country;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  had  any  intention  to  speak 
in  such  a  spirit.     With  regard  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  I  can- 
not express  the  regret  with  which  I  heard 
it  stated  by  him  that  this  measure  is  one 
which  appears  to  aim  at  some  extensive 
substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation, 
and  is  not  a  measure  of  free  trade.     The 
recollection  of  the  long  years  during  which 
I,  as  well  as  others,  had  the  privilege  to 
sit  by  the  side  of  one  in  whose  memory 
the  hon.  Baronet  is  entitled  to  feel  the 
deepest  interest,  led  me  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, and  I  think  it  would  greatly  puz- 
zle the  hon.  Baronet  to  draw  a  distinc* 
tion  in   principle  between   this  last  Ez- 
Qis^  duty  whicn  we  fir^  uow  propeeing  to 
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remove  and  those  other  Excise  duties,  not 
one  whit  more  objectionable  in  principle  or 
more  oppressive  in  practice,  which  his  ho* 
noiired  father  was  the  instrument  of  repeal- 
ing. I  certainly  had  hoped  that  in  the 
work  of  removing  this  description  of  legis- 
lation from  the  statute  book  we  might  have 
had  the  advantage  of  tho  hon.  Baronet's 
assistance;  but,  if  not,  we  must  still  ap- 
peal to  the  convictions  and  experience  of 
this  House,  and  until  I  see  the  contrary  I 
never  will  believe  that  this  House,  after 
the  eleventh  hour,  will  withdraw  the  last 
hand  from  the  work  it  has  hitherto  carried 
througli  with  firmness  and  courage  ;  and, 
on  tho  present  occasion,  I  anticipate  a  de- 
cision which,  while  it  will  be  faithful  to  the 
spirit  of  the  former  acts  of  tho  Legislature, 
will  also  be  provident  of  the  future  and 
permanent  interests  of  the  country. 

Sm  JOHN  RAMSDEN  :  I  rise  to  ex- 
plain, though  it  is  with  tlic  greatest  re- 
luctance that  I  feel  obliged  to  throw  my- 
self for  a  single  moment  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  Committee.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  commented  in  somewhat  severe 
terms  on  the  observations  I  ventured  to 
utter.  He  said  that  I  stated  that  previous 
aurpluscs  had  been  actually  in  hand,  but 
he  omitted  to  add  some  important  words, 
on  which  the  whole  meaning  depended,  I 
said  that  formerly  the  surplus  had  been 
cither  actunlly  in  hand,  or  in  some  other 
form  equally  tangible  and  secure.  I  put 
it  to  the  sense  of  the  Committee  what  is 
the  plain  meaning  of  those  words  ?  I  did 
not  speak  in  childlike  ignorance,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  think,  of 
the  arrangements  by  which  the  surplus  in 
hand  is  devoted  to  certain  purposes  ;  but 
I  meant  to  convey  this  meaning,  that  it  is 
not  justifiable  to  repeal  permanent  and  safe 
taxation,  except  on  the  faith  of  a  surplus 
which  the  experience  of  the  previous  year 
has  shown  that  >tc  can  depend  on.  I  went 
on  to  say  that  it  was  unprecedented  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  close  the 
ycarwith  a  deficit  of  more  than  £2,500,000, 
and  then  to  propose  to  remit  taxation  on 
the  faith  of  a  surplus  purely  founded  on 
speculative  calculations.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  takes  exception  to  that,  and 
quotes  against  me  the  case  of  the  Budget 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  present 
Home  Secretary  in  1857.  If  I  was  speak- 
ing of  any  one  for  whom  I  had  a  less  un- 
feigned respect  than  I  have  for  tho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  I  should  say  that 
to  adduce  that  example  is  trifling  with  tho 
Bcnse  of  the  Committee.    For  what  was 


that  year  ?  It  was  the  year  when  wo  were 
returning  to  a  peace  establishment  from  tho 
great  expenditure  of  the  Crimean  war.  I 
repeat  the  challenge  I  made  to  tho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  show  in  a  year 
of  peace  a  case  in  which  any  Finance  Mi- 
nister has  closed  the  year  with  such  a  de- 
ficiency, and  has  proposed  to  remit  taxa- 
tion on  the  face  of  a  surplus  so  purely 
speoulativo  as  the  present.  Grave  charges 
have  been  brought  against  me.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  seen  fit  to  renew  the 
observations  which  in  an  early  part  of  the 
evening  were  made  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London.  At  that 
time  I  rose  and  offered  an  explanation  of 
the  remarks  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  referred.  If  I  might  bo  al- 
lowed to  form  an  opinion  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  Committee,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  received  my  explanation,  I  bc- 
lievo  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
explanation  which  the  right  hon.  GentJe- 
man  asks  has,  therefore,  already  been 
made,  and  has  been  thoroughly  accepted  ; 
and  I  now  leave  it  to  the  fairness  of  tho 
Committee  to  judge  between  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  myself. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Sir,  I  am 
glad  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  has  not 
complied  with  the  suggestion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  ho  should  express  re- 
gret for  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective 
speeches  I  have  ever  heard.  At  this  late 
hour  I  will  uot  interfere  between  the  House 
and  the  division.  I  will,  however,  claim  their 
attention  for  a  few  moments,  as  I  believe  I 
am  almost  the  only  Member  of  tho  House 
who  has  not  yet  spoken  on  the  Budget. 
My  reason  for  now  rising  is  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  the  course  of  his  speech,  put  a 
question  which  I  think  it  is  in  my  power 
to  answer.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plained that  tho  present  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar  had  been  described  as  *'  War 
Duties,"  and  he  asked  who  was  tho  author 
of  the  phrase.  To  that  question,  I  be- 
lieve, I  can  give  an  answer.  In  1857,  in 
ono  of  our  debates,  one  of  the  speakers 
said,  "  It  is  almost  matter  of  good  faith, 
that  when  next  remissions  of  taxation  were 
made,  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  which 
were,  in  fact,  war  duties,  should  be  re- 
duced." The  speaker  added  that  there 
could  bo  no  greater  claim  for  a  reduction 
of  taxation  than  on  those  articles  which 
entered  so  largely  into  the  consumption  of 
the  people.  Who  spoko  these  words  ?  The 
noble  Lord  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
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for  Foreign  Affairs.  Therefore,  tbe  author 
of  the  phrase  *' War  Duties,"  as  applied 
to  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  of  which 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman  complains,  was 
the  noble  Lord  his  colleague,  to  whom  I 
refer  him.  I  confess  I  have  heard  with 
extreme  surprise  any  reference  to  the  Flint- 
shire election.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
took  part  in  that  election,  and  also  in  the 
same  election  two  years  ago.  If  there  is 
a  man  in  this  House  from  whom  I  did  not 
expect  to  hear  any  reference  to  the  Flint- 
shire election  it  is  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. I  claim  the  right  to  say  that  1  have 
listened  to  these  debates  from  first  to  last, 
and  have  heard  nothing  to  affect  the  opi- 
nion I  entertain,  and  which  the  great  ma- 
jority in  this  House  and  the  country  also 
hold  with  me,  that  this  Budget  is  open  to 
three  fatal  objections.  The  first  is  that 
the  arrangement  is  one  that  is  financially 
unwise.  The  second  is  that  the  Budget  is 
no  better  than  a  party  manoeuvre,  and  has 
been  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  party,  and  not  of  the  country.  Lastly, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  this  Budget  does  in- 
volve unnecessary  offence,  if  not  insult,  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Lords, 
however,  I  have  no  doubt  will  treat  that 
offence  with  tho  contempt  it  deserves.  I 
maintain  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  never 
objected  to  repeal  the  paper  duties.  They 
only  objected  to  reduce  the  resources  of  the 
country.  If  hon.  Members  will  refer  to 
the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  they  will 
find  in  it  a  distinct  statement  that  he 
agrees  in  thinking  that  tho  paper  duty  is 
nn  objectionable  impost,  that  its  main- 
tenance is  a  mere  matter  of  time,  and 
that  whenever  tho  state  of  the  finances 
renders  it  desirable  ho  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  total  repeal  of  the  paper  duty. 
Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  spoken  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  as 
being  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
exploining  away  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
1858.  But  the  part  taken  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  requires  no  explanation.  He 
held  the  same  language  then  that  the  Earl 
of  Derby  held  last  year.  Wo  were  parties 
to  a  Resolution,  and  we  thereby  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  right  to  repeal  the  paper 
duty  whenever  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  would  permit.  When  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  imputes  to  us  that  wo  are 
inconsistent  in  proposing  to  repeal  the  tea 
duties,  whereby  we  reduce  the  revenue  by 
j£200,000  more  than  he  proposed,  my  an- 
swer is  to  be  found  in  an  extract  from  an- 
other speech  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
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Russell).  He  was  then  an  independent 
Member  of  tho  Opposition.  In  1857  the 
noble  Lord  said  he  was  sure  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  tea  to  \i,  per  lb.  would 
be  followed  by  an  increased  consumption 
that  would  soon  bring  up  the  revenue  to 
its  former  amount.  This  is  an  answer  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency.  The — [Lord 
John  Russell  :  I  never  said  the  revenue 
would  be  made  up  in  one  year.]  No  ;  but 
I  adopt  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  say  that  the  duty  in  a  few  years  will 
be  entirely  made  up.  I  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  have  considered  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  not  the  in- 
terests of  party  ;  and,  had  they  done  so, 
they  would  have  repealed  the  duties  which, 
in  time  of  war,  were  put  on  tho  comforts 
of  the  people  instead  of  repealing  the  duty 
on  an  article  which  contributes  to  comforts 
of  the  masses  in  only  a  very  slight  degree. 
For  thoso  reasons  I  cannot  concur  in  the 
proposition  of  the  Government. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  I  can- 
not  begin  the  very  few  words  which  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  House  on 
the  present  Motion  without  expressing  tho 
satisfaction  I  feel,  and  which  I  am  sure  is 
participated  in  by  all  present,  at  seeing 
again  within  these  walls  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Rochdale,  returned  after 
rendering  those  valuable  services  which  ho 
has  performed  for  his  country,  and  restored 
to  that  health  which  I  am  sure  even  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  politics  are  happy 
to  SCO  him  enjoying.  Now,  Sir,  tho  hon. 
Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  lias 
asked  me  a  question  which  he  has  repeated 
now  for  tho  second  time,  and  I  presume  it 
will  be  a  question  put  every  fortnight  till 
the  end  of  the  Session.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  answer  that  question 
in  the  same  words  in  which  I  answered  it 
before.  The  hon.  Member  asks  me  whe- 
ther there  is  anything  in  the  present  state 
of  Affairs  on  the  continent  of  America 
which  induces  me  to  think  it  will  bo  neces- 
sary *to  apply  to  this  House  to  increase  our 
armaments  cither  by  land  or  sea.  I  stated 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  I  saw  nothing 
in  tho  events  now  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  which  was  likely  to  lead  io 
those  consequences.  The  hon.  Member 
asks  mo  again  whether  thoso  events  in 
America  are  likely  materially  to  affect  the 
Customs'  and  Excise  duties  of  this  country. 
The  best  answer  which  I  can  give  him  on 
this  point  is  to  state  the  fact  that  during 
the  eight  weeks  ending  last  Saturday  tho 
produce  of  the  Custom^  (lad  Sxeiae  an4 
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SiAmps — the  fixed  revenue  of  the  country 
— was  £500,000  more  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  beforo  those  occurrences. 
Judging,  therefore,  of  the  future  from  the 
past,  I  do  not  think  we  have  need  to  be 
under  any  anzietj  on  the  subject.  Passing 
from  that  topic,  I  must  observe  that  the 
state  in  which  the  House  is  this  evening  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  stated  to  have 
been  its  condition  on  the  occasion  when 
the  Vote  on  the  Paper  Duty  was  before 
taken.  This  certainly  is  not  a  languid 
House ;  nor  is  the  yoto  likely  to  be  a 
sleepy  vote.  We  are  told  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers have  come  down  to  give  freely,  and 
without  reference  to  party  considerations, 
those  votes  which  on  mature  reflection  in 
their  study  they  may  bo  led  to  give  on  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  Why,  Sir,  I 
dare  say  that  is  the  case.  At  all  events, 
the  vote  of  this  night  will  bo  one  remark- 
Able  for  the  manner  in  which  different  con- 
flicting opinions  have,  without  any  party 
object  whatever,  been  brought  to  concur 
in  a  single  vote.  We  are  going  to  have 
A  vote  against  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  by  those  who  on  former  occasions 
voted  against  that  repeal,  and  by  those 
who  decidedly  and  enthusiastically  voted 
for  it.  Wo  are  going  to  have  the  same 
vote  given  by  those  who  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  a  surplus,  and  by  those  who  ex- 
hibited a  wish  to  diminish  the  surplus  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  proposed  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  financial  year.  We  are  going  to 
liavo  the  same  vote  given  by  those  who 
advocated  a  repeal  or  remission  of  the  duty 
on  tea,  by  thoso  who  on  former  occasions 
demanded  a  reduction  of  the  Excise  duties, 
and  by  those  who  supported  a  repeal  of 
the  income  tax.  We  are  going  to  have 
the  same  vote  given  by  Free-traders  and 
Protectionists.  We  are  going  to  see  every 
variety  of  opinion  merge  into  one  common 
vote,  and  we  are  told  that  this  is  not  a 
party  vote.  We  are  told  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  who  has  just  spoken,  and  who  has 
just  censured  what  he  calls  a  party  manoeu- 
vcre,  that  there  is  nothing  of  party  in  this 
vote.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  wo  are 
assured  by  many  of  the  hon.  Members  who 
have  spoken  in  this  debato  that  there  is 
nothing  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
have  at  heart  so  much  as  to  maintain  and 
support  the  existing  Government.  Well, Sir, 
at  last  wo  shall  come  to  an  end  of  this  long 
debate  ;  and  if  we  wanted  any  authority 
for  the  opinion  that  this  debate  has  lasted 


an  unusual  time,  it  is  afforded  us  by  the 
first  sentence  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  who  stated  that  he  believed 
he  was  almost  the  only  Member  of  the 
House  who  had  not  spoken  on  this  discus- 
sion. Therefore,  Sir,  I  may  be  excused 
for  saying  that  this  has  been  a  long  de- 
bate, and  that  hon.  Gentlemen  have  had  a 
full  opportunity  of  making  up  those  inde- 
pendent opinions  and  uniting  them  in  one 
harmonious  whole  which  are  to  characterise 
the  division  to-night.  But  I  hope  that, 
in  spite  of  this  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
discordant  atoms  in  one  united  vote,  hon. 
Members  will  remember  that  we  are  de- 
ciding a  most  important  question  of  finan- 
cial regulation ;  that  they  will  bear  in  mind 
all  thoso  arguments  havo  been  refuted  by 
those  who  have  spoken  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  and  will  not  be  led  away  by 
the  conflicting,  and,  I  may  say,  by  the 
unfounded  arguments  of  those  who  have 
spoken  against  the  proposition  of  the 
Government.  Almost  every  one  has  con- 
curred that  the  paper  duty  is  vicious  and 
hurtful  in  itself  and  vexatious  in  its  collec- 
tion. Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  have  argued,  and  confirmed 
that  argument  by  their  votes,  that  this  tax 
ought  to  be  repealed  on  the  earliest  oc- 
casion on  which  tho  finances  of  the  coun- 
try will  allow  of  its  repeal.  It  has  been 
proved  and  admitted  that  the  tax  is  one 
which  not  only  imposes  a  burden  on  the 
industrial  exertions  of  the  country,  but  is 
promotive  of  impediments  to  any  fresh  ope- 
rations in  the  particular  branch  of  trade  on 
which  it  is  levied.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  reminded  the  House  that  this  is  the 
last  remnant  of  an  objectionable  system  of 
Excise  duties;  that  we  are  not  inaugurat- 
ing any  now  system  of  finance,  but  only 
completing  a  system  which  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  many  of  the  most  competent 
authorities  in  former  times  as  well  as  at 
the  present  in  all  that  relates  to  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  country.  I  do, 
therefore,  hope  that  no  extraneous  matter 
— no  question  of  party,  independent  of  the 
matter  at  issue — will  affect  the  votes  on 
the  division  which  is  about  to  take  place. 
Relying  on  the  assurance  which  has  been 
given,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  are  going  to 
vote  free  from  all  party  considerations, 
and  on  a  full  and  mature  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  case — and  believing 
and  being  convinced  that  the  merits  of  the 
case  arc  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  day — 
I  confidently  look  to  the  result  of  the  di- 
vision which  is  to  decide  the  question  on 
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which  we  are  now  ahout  to  pronounce  our 
opinion. 

Question  put,  *'  That  Clause  4,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  296  ; 
Noes  281 :  Majority  15, 
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Liit  of  the  Ayes. 

Aberorombio,  R.  W.  D.  Clifford,  C.  0. 

AotoD,  Sir  J.  D.  Clifford,  Col. 

Adair.  U.  £.  Clive,  G. 

Adam,  W.  P.  Cobden,  R. 

Adeane,  H.  J.  Coke,  hon.  Col. 

Agar-ElHs,  hn.  L.  G.  F.  Colebrookc,  Sir  T.  E. 

Aloock,  T.  Collier,  R.  P. 

AndoTer,  Vitct.  Coningham,  W. 

ADgertteio,  W.  Cowper,  rt.  hou.  W.  F. 

AnsoD,  boa.  Captaia  Craufurd,  E.  U.  J. 


Ashley,  Lord 
Atherton,  Sir  W. 
Ayrton,  A.  8. 
Ba^woU,  J. 
Bainos,  £. 
Barinjp,  U.  B. 


Crawford,  R.  W. 
Crossley,  F. 
Dalglisb,  R. 
Davey,  R. 
Davie,  Sir  II.  R.  F. 
Davio,  Col.  F. 


Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.  T.    Donman,  hon.  G. 


Baring,  T.  G. 
Barnes,  T. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Bailey,  T. 
Beale,  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Beaumont,  S.  A. 
Bellow,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 


Dent,  J.  D. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Divett,  E. 
Dodson,  J.  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dunbar,  Sir  W. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 


Berkeley,  Col.  F.  W.  F.     Dunlop,  A.  M. 
Bethell,  Sir  R.  Dutton,  hon.  R.  H. 


Biddulph,  CoL 
Biggs,  J. 
Black,  A. 
Blencowe,  J.  G. 
Bonham-Carter,  J. 
Botfield,  B. 


Eloho,  Lord 
Eliicc,  E. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Ennis,  J. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  T.  W. 


'  Bouverie,  rt.  hon.  E.  P.     Ewart,  W, 
Bouverie,  hon.  P.  P.  Ewart,  J.  C. 


Bright,  J. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Bristow,  A.  R. 
Brown,  J. 
Browne,  Lord  J.  T. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  H.  A. 
Buchanan,  W. 
Buckley,  Gen. 
Buller,  J.  W. 
Bullcr,  Sir  A.  W. 
Bury,  Visct. 
Butler,  C.  S. 
Buxton,  C. 
Caird,  J. 


Ewing,  II.  E.  C. 
Fenwick,  IT. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Formoy,  Lord 
Finlay,  A.  S. 
Fitzwilliam,hn.C.W,W. 
Foley,  J.  11. 
Foley,  II.  W. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  S. 
Forstcr,  C. 
Forster,  W.  E. 
Foster,  W.  O. 
Fortescue,  hon.  F.  D. 
Fortescue,  C.  S. 
Fox,  W.  J. 


Calthorpc,hn.F.H.W.G.     Frecland,  II.  W. 
Cardwell,  rt.  hon.  E.        Qaskell,  J.  M. 
Carnegie,  hon.  C. 


Castlerosse,  Visct. 
Cavendish,  hon.  W. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Chiiders,  11.  C.  E. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M.  J. 
Churchill,  Lord  A.  S. 
Clay,  J. 


Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gifford,  Earl  of 
Gilpin,  0. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hon.W. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Glyn,  G.  G. 
Goldsmid,SirF.  II. 
Gordon,  C.  W. 


Gowcr,  hon.  F.  L. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greenwood,  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
Grenfell,  0.  P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Gurdon,  B. 
Gurney,  J.  II. 
Gurney,  S. 
Hadfleld,  G. 
Hanbury,  R. 
Uandley,  J. 
Ilankoy,  T. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Haroourt,  G.  G. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 


Morris,  D. 
Norris,  J.  T. 
North,  F. 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'Connell,  Capt.  D. 
Ogilvy,  Sir  J. 
Onslow,  G. 
Osborne,  R.  B. 
Owen,  Sir  II.  0. 
Packe,  G.  U. 
Padmore,  R. 
Paget,  C. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  I^ord  C. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Paxton,  Sir  J. 
Pease,  H. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Pigott,  Scrjt. 


Hartington,  Marq.  of 

Hayter,  rt.  hn.  Sir  W.G,  Pilkington,  J. 

Headlam,  rt.  hon.  T.  E.  Pinney,  Col. 

Ucneage,  G.  F.  Pollard- Urqu hart,  W. 

Henley,  Lord  Ponsonby,  hon.  A. 

llervey,  Lord  A.  Portman,  hn.  W.  H.  B. 

Uodgkinson,  G.  Pritchard,  J. 

Hodgson,  K.  D.  Proby,  Lord 

Ilolliind,  E.  Pryse,  E.  L. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G.  Puller,  C.  W.  G. 


Uutt,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Ingham,  R. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervoiso,  Sir  J.  C. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kinglake,  A.  W. 
Kinglako,  J.  A. 
Kingscote,  Col. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Langston,  J.  U. 
Lawson,  W. 
Layard,  A.  H. 
Lcatham,  £.  A. 
Lee,  W. 


Raynham,  Visct. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartcs,  T.  J.  A. 
Robertson,  D. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rothschild,  Baron  L.  de 
Rothschild,  Baron  M.  do 
RoupcU, AV. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  H. 
Russell,  A. 
Russell,  Sir  W. 
St.  Aubyn,  J. 
Salomons,  Mr.  Aid. 
Scholefield,  W. 


ViHtmU  PabnersUm 


Levinge,  Sir  R. 

Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  0.  Scott,  Sir  W. 

Lewis,  U.  Scropc,  G.  P. 

Lindsay,  W.  S.  Seymour,  Sir  M. 

Locke,  J.  Seymour,  H.  D. 

Lockhart,  A.  E.  Seymour,  W.  D. 

Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R.  Shafto,  R.  D. 

Lytton,  rt.  hon.  Sir  Q.  Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 


E.  L.  B. 
M'Cann,  J. 
Mackie,  J. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Main  waring,  T. 
Marsh,  M.  H. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  P.  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Mathcson,  A. 
Matheson,  Sir  J. 
Mellor,  J. 
Merry,  J. 
MUdmay,  U.  F. 
Miller,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mofiatt,  O. 
Monoreiff,  rt.  hon.  J. 
MoBfOB,  hon.  W.  J. 


Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Sidney,  T. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smith,  ;M.  T. 
Smith,  A. 
Somerville,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

W.  M. 
Staniland,  M. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  O. 
Stansfold,  J. 
Steel,  J. 
Stuart,  Col. 
Sykcs,  Col.  W.  U. 
Thompson,  H.  S. 
ThomhiU,  W.  P. 
Tite,  W. 

Tollemaohe,  hon.  F.  J. 
Traill,  G. 
TrvUwny,  Sir  J.  S 
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Tamer,  J.  A. 
^nte.  Col.  K. 
Vane^  Lord  H. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Villiors,  rt.  hon.  0.  P. 
Vivian.  H.  H. 
Vyner,  R.  A. 
Walter,  J. 
Warner,  E. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wemyss,  J.  H.  E. 
Western,  S. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Whalley,  G.  H. 
Whitbread,  S. 


White,  J. 
Wickham,  H.  W. 
Wilcox.  B.  M'Ghio 
Williams.  W. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Woods,  U. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TKLLBBS. 

Brand,  hon.  H. 
KnatcbbuIMIugessenE. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Addcrloy.  rt.  hon.  C.  B.     Dalkeith.  Earl  of 
Annesloy.  hon.  Col.  H,      Damer,  S.  D. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  G. 


Arohdall,  Capt.  M. 
Astell,  J.  U. 
Bailey,  C. 
Baillie.  H.  J. 
Ball,  E. 
Baring,  A.  H. 
Baring,  T. 
Barttelot,  Major 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Bathurst,  F.  H. 
Beach.  W.  W.  B. 
Beetive,  Earl  of 
Beecrofi,  G.  S. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Bentinck.  G.  G. 
Bcnyon,  R. 
Bcresford,  rt,  hon.  W. 
Bernard,  hon.  Col. 
Bernard,  T.  T. 
Blackburn,  P. 
Blake,  J. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
BoYill,  W. 
Bowyer,  Sir  G. 
Boyd,  J. 
Brady,  J. 

Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brooks,  R. 
Bruce,  Major  0. 
Bruen,  H. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Calms,  Sir  II.  M'C. 
Calcutt.  F.  M'N. 
Cartwright,  Col. 
Cave,  S. 
Cecil,  Lord  R. 
Clive,  hon.  G.  W. 
Close,  M.  C. 
Cobbctt,  J.  M. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 


Dawson,  R.  P. 
Dickson,  Col. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Drax.  J.S.W.  S.E.D. 
Da  Cane,  C. 
Duncombo,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Dunkellin,  Lord 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwards,  Major 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
Elmley,  Viscount 
Elphinstone,  Sir  J,  D. 
Esmondc,  J. 
E  stcourt,  rt  .hon .  T.  H .  S . 
Farquhar,  Sir  M. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fergusson,  Sir  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
FitsGerald,  W.  R.  S. 
Forde,  Col. 
Forester,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Forster,  Sir  G. 
Franklyn,  G.  W. 
French,  Col. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gard,  R.  S. 
George,  J. 
Getty,  S.  G. 
Gilpin,  Col. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Gore,  J.  R.  O. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Graham,  Lord  W. 
Greaves,  E. 
Greene,  J. 


Cochrane,  A. D.R.W.B.    Gregory,  W.  II. 
Codrington,  Sir  W.  Greville,  Col.  F. 


Cole,  hon.  II. 
Cole,  hon.  J.  L. 
Collins,  T. 
Conolly,  T. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Cross,  R.  A. 
Cubitt,  Mr.  Alderman 
Cubitt,  G. 
Cnnon,  Visot. 


Grey  de  Wilton,  Visct. 
Griffith,  CD. 
Grogan,  Sir  E. 
Haliburton,  T.  0. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Visct. 
Uanbury,  hon.  Capt. 
Hardy,  G. 


}  Hardy.  J, 
Ilartopp,  E.  B. 
Ilassard,  M. 
Heathoote,  Sir  W. 
Ilenley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Hennessy,  J.  P. 
Hcnniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  H.  A. 
Heygate,  Sir  F.  W. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hill,  hon.  R.  C. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmesdale,  Visot. 
Hood,  Sir  A.  A. 
Hope.  G.  W. 
Hopwood,  J.  T. 
Hornby,  W.  H. 
Horsfali,  T.  B. 
Horsman,  rt.  hon.  £• 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howes,  E. 
Hubbard,  J.  G. 
Humberston,  P.  S. 
Hume,  W.  W.  F. 
Hunt,  G.  W. 
Ingestro,  Visct. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Capt. 
Johnson,  Capt.  J.  S.  W. 
Johnstone,  hon.  H.  B. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Jolliffe,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 

G.  H. 
Jones,  D. 
Kekewich,  S.  T. 
Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Kendall,  N. 
Kennard,  R.  W. 
Kor,  D.  S. 
King,  J.  K. 
KnatchbuU,  W.  F. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knigbtley,  R. 
Knox,  Col. 
Knox,  hon.  Maj.  S. 
Lacon,  Sir  E. 
Lanigan,  J.' 
Leader,  N.  P. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  W.  J. 
Leighton,  Sir  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  G.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Leslie,  W. 
Lever,  J.  O. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  G. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Gen. 
Long,  R.  P. 
Longfield,  R.      • 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lovaino,  Lord 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  Capt. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  F. 
Macaulay,  K. 
Macdonogh,  F. 
MacEvoy,  E. 
M'Mahon,  P. 
Malcolm,  J.  W. 
Malins,  R. 

Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  Ool. 


Miles,  Sir  W. 
Miller.  T.  J. 
Monsell,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Montagu,  Lord  R. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G. 
Mordaunt.  Sir  0. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morgan,  hon.  Major 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  U. 
Mundy,  W. 
Murray,  W. 
Naas,  Lord 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visot. 
Nicol,  W. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Col. 
Northoote,  Sir  S.  H. 
O'Donoghue,  The 
0*Hara,  C.  W. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakenham,  Col. 
Pakington.  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Palk,  Sir  L. 
Palmer,  R.  W. 
Papillon,  P;  O. 
Parker,  Maj.  W. 
Patten,  Col.  W. 
PauU,  H. 

Peacocke,  G.  M.  W. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Pcvensoy,  Visct. 
Phillips,  G.  L. 
Potts,  G. 
Powell,  W.  T.  R. 
Powys,  P.  L. 
Pugh,  D. 
Quinn,  P. 

Ramsden,  Sir  J.  W. 
Redmond,  J.  E. 
Rcpton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Rogers,  J.J. 
Rolt,  J. 

Rowley,  hon.  R.  T, 
Russell,  F.  W. 
Salt,  T. 

Sclater-Booth,  G. 
Selwyn,  C.  J. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Sibthorp.  Maj. 
Smith,  M. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Somerset,  Col. 
Somes,  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stacpoole.  W. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Stanhope,  Lord 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stirling.  W. 
Steuart.  A, 

Stuart,  Lieut.  Col.  W. 
Stracey,  Sir  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sturt,  N. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R  M. 
Talbot,  hon.  W.  C. 
Thynne,  Lord  £. 
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Wntliiigton,  J.  W.  P. 
Way,  A.  E. 
Welby,  W.  E. 
Whiteside,  rt.  hoa.  J. 
Williamt,  Col. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wyndham,  hoD.  H. 
Wyndham,  hon.  P. 
Wynn,  Col. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Torke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TKLLEBB. 

Taylor,  Col.    - 
Whitmore,  H. 


Thynne,  Lord  H. 
Torrens,  R. 
Tottenham,  C. 
Trofusis,  hon.  C.  U.  R. 
Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Upton,  hon.  Gon. 
Yalletort,  Visot. 
Vance,  J. 
Yandelenr,  Col. 
Vansittart,  W. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Waloott,  Adm. 
Walker,  J.  R. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  U. 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  that  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  tho  Committee  to 
the  Btatement  made  hj  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  that  state- 
ment he  considered  prejudicial  to  (he 
honour  and  independence  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers of  tho  Houso.  The  noblo  Lord,  he 
anderstood,  stated  that  a  deputation  of 
Irish  Members  had  applied  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  noblo  Lord  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, on  the  subject  of  the  Gal  way  con- 
tract. On  the  part  of  all  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers with  whom  ho  had  spoken,  he  declared 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  this  state- 
ment. They  had  never  thought  of  asking 
an  interview  iwith  the  noble  Lord  ;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Irish  Members  would  have 
attended  such  an  interview.  A  certain  in- 
dividual, not  representing  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, did  have  a  conversation  with  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government; 
he  (Colonel  French)  had  asked  him  whether 
he  had  made  any  statement  to  the  noble 
Lord  that  might  compromise  the  honour 
and  independence  of  tho  Irish  Members, 
and  he  (Colonel  French)  was  authorized  to 
state  that  the  report  was  wholly  destitute 
of  foundation. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Perhaps 
Sir,  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  answer 
tho  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  instead 
of  my  noble  Friend,  as  what  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  said  is  founded  on  a  communi- 
cation made  to  me.  My  noble  Friend  did 
not  state  that  any  proposal  for  a  deputa- 
tion had  been  authorized  by  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers. What  passed  I  will  state  exactly  as 
it  occurred.  There  is  no  use  in  concealing 
names.  Father — that  is  Mr. —Daly  came 
to  mo  on  Saturday,  and  urged  many  reasons 
why  the  decision  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  tho  Gal  way  contract  should  be 
rescinded.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Daly  that  I  did 
not  consider  him  authorized  to  represent 
anybody,  and  declined  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  with  him  about  the  contracti  as 


I  did  not  consider  him  the  ambassador  of 
the  Irish  Members  in  general,  or  of  the 
Galway  Company  in  particular.  I  said  it 
was  a  public  question  ;  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  (Mr.  Gregory)  had  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  on  the  subject,  and  that 
the  question  must  be  discussed  publicly  in 
tho  Houso  of  Commons,  not  privately  in 
my  room.  Mr.  Daly  said,  if  I  would  not 
discuss  it  with  him,  would  I  do  so  with  a 
deputation  of  Irish  Members?  I  said  I 
did  not  see  .that  it  was  a  matter  between 
me  and  the  Irish  Members,  but  between 
the  Government  and  tho  Galway  Company; 
nor  did  I  see  what  the  Irish  Members  had 
to  do  with  it  more  than  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  that  must  follow  on  the  Motion. 
Mr.  Daly  said  I  was  mistaken,  because 
the  Irish  Members  muet  take  some  action 
on  the  subject.  I  said  *'  Yes,  that  action 
will  be  on  the  discussion."  Well,  Mr. 
Daly  said,  ••  That  won't  exactly  do  ;  I 
wish  to  bring  a  deputation  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers to  you  on  Monday."  But  Monday  I 
told  him  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
Budget,  and  the  Galway  contract  is  a  dif- 
ferent question.  I  said,  *'  There  is  no 
discussion  on  Monday  about  the  Galway 
contract.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
receive  a  deputation  on  that  day,  and, 
moreover,  if  I  were  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion, I  know  already  everything  they  could 
say  to  me,  and  I  can  only  tell  them  what 
I  tell  you  —  namely,  that  it  is  a  public 
question  to  be  discussed  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons,  and  not  in  a  private  room  in 
my  house."  "  Well,  but,"  said  Mr.  Daly, 
"  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  seo  them 
on  Monday,  because  they  must  take  action 
on  the  subject,  and  that  action  must  be 
taken  on  the  Monday  evening,"  *•  Oh," 
said  I,  *'  I  now  understand  you ;  and  when 
it  is  put  to  me  in  that  way  I  must,  with 
all  deference  and  respect  for  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, entirely  decline  seeing  any  of  them." 
So  the  matter  ended,  and  that  is  what  I 
stated  to  my  noble  Friend  as  well  as  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. I  do  not  know  what  authority 
Mr.  Daly  had  for  anything  which  he  said, 
or  for  his  undertaking  to  bring  me  a  depu- 
tation of  Irish  Members.  My  noble  Friend 
did  not  say  that  he  was  authorized,  and  it 
is  for  Mr.  Daly  and  the  Irish  Members  to 
settle  this  point  between  them. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  no  one 
had  a  right  to  go  to  the  noble  Lord  and 
act  in  his  name,  or  in  that,  he  believed,  of 
any  other  Irish  Member.  However  much 
he  might  condemn  the  conduct  of  tho  Go- 
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Yernment  in  inference  to  tbe  Qalway  con- 
tract, lie  would  have  equally  opposed  the 
fiuancial  measures  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  if  the  contract  had  been  con- 
tinued. He  opposed  those  measures  be- 
cause he  had  no  confidence,  and  his  con- 
stituents had  no  confidence  in  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman. 

j^maining  Clauses  and  the  Schedules 
were  then  agrttd  to. 

House  %*esumed ;  Bill  reported,  as 
amended,  to  be  considered  To-tnorrow, 

House  adjourned  at  hal^fter 

One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Friday,  May  31,  1861. 

MiNUTBS.]  PuBuo  BiujB. — 2'  GoTemmont  of  the 

Navy. 
3*  Leases,  Ac.  by  Incumbents  Restriction  ;  Com- 
bination of  Parishes  Dissolution  (Scotland). 

MONEY  POWERS    IN   RAILWAY  ACTS.— 
STANDING  ORDER  No.  185. 

Lord  REDESDALE  moyed,  That  the 
Standing  Order  No.  clizxv.  (formerly  223) 
be  considered^  in  order  to  its  being  amended 
in  the  following  manner,  after  paragraph 
2»  to  insert : — 

*'  3.  That  no  Provision  authorizing  any  Com- 
pany to  raise  Money  or  to  subscribe  towards  or  to 
guarantee  any  Money  in  the  Undertaking  of  an- 
other Company,  shall  be  introduced  into  any  Bill 
which  is  not  brought  in  by  the  Company  thereby 
authorized  to  raise  Money  or  to  subscribe  or  to 
guarantee." 

The  noble  Lord  said  the  Amendment  had 
become  necessary  from  a  practice  that  had 
sprung  up  of  Companies  bringing  in  Bills 
in  which  powers  were  taken  for  other  com- 
panies to  contribute  money  or  to  gua~ 
ran  tee  money  ;  so  that  a  person  looking 
at  the  especial  Act  of  Parliament  govern- 
ing a  particular  Company  was  not  enabled 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  extent  of  the 
company's  liabilities. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  the  effect  of  adopting  this  as  a 
Standing  Order  would  be  to  require  Rail- 
way Companies  to  bring  in  a  Bill  wheneyer 
they  proposed  to  subscribe  towards  any 
small  branch  promoted  bj  a  local  Company, 
as  well  as  the  new  Company  applying  for 
Parliamentary  powers  to  construct  it.  He 
thought  it  UQwisei  where  a  line  was  for  the 


benefit  of  the  community,  to  impose  un- 
necessary difficulties  or  restrictions  on  the 
parties  promoting  it. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  although 
the  authority  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees  was  of  great  weight* 
yet  he  thought  there  was  much  reason  in 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess as  to  the  danger  of  increasing  the 
Parliamentary  expenses  of  railways.  That 
was  very  undesirable.  It  was,  besides,  un- 
advisable  to  multiply  Standing  Orders 
which  did  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  Perhaps  the 
better  course  would  be  to  postpone  this 
matter  with  a  yiew  to  its  being  more  fully 
considered.  ' 

Lord  REDESDALE  stated  that  the 
terms  of  the  Resolution  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Chairman  of  tho  Committee 
on  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  bad  been  approYcd.  It  was  not 
intended  that  tho  Standing  Order  should 
apply  to  Bills  before  Parliament  this  Ses- 
sion.   He  had  no  objection  to  postpone  it. 

Motion  poitponed. 

SALMON  FISHERIES.— OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  rose  to 
call  the  Attention  of  tho  House  to  the  Re- 
port and  Recommendations  of  tho  Commis- 
sioncrs  upon  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Upon  one  occasion  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  said  to  hare  de- 
clared that  he  never  knew  a  Session  which 
could  not  boast  of  a  Salmon  Fisheries  Bill, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  present  Session 
was  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule,  because 
their  Lordships  were  not  only  to  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  a  Salmon 
Bill,  but  tliey  had  upon  their  table  a 
copious  volumo  in  the  shape  of  a  Report 
and  recommendations  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion issued  to  inspect  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  fish  caught.  He  had  spent  many  plea- 
sant hours  of  his  life  in  salmon  fishing, 
and  ho  was,  therefore,  not  likely  to  pick 
holes  in  any  recommendations  that  might 
be  made  for  the  preservation  of  that  parti- 
cular fish,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  was  most 
anxious  to  encourage  by  all  fair  means  its 
preservation  and  increase.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  ho  could  not  put  aside  al- 
together the  prejudices  with  respect  to 
the  liberty  of  tho  subject  and  the  rights 
of  private  property,  which  they  had  all 
been  taught  to  reverence  and  maintain : 
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but  ho  must  say  he  thought  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duty,  which  they  seemed  to  have  carried 
out  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  which  had 
resulted  in  an  excellent  Report  containing 
good  advice,  had  been  carried  away  by 
oyermuch  zeal,  and  had  conducted  their  in- 
quiries upon  the  principle  that  a  salmon 
was  almost  the  first  animal  in  creation. 
Parodying  the  old  lines  they  might  have 
finished  their  report  by  saying-^ 

'    **  When  a  salmon's  in  the  case 

All  other  things,  of  course,  give  place." 

Misled  by  exaggerated  evidence  as  to  the 
miraculous  quantity  of  salmon  that  former- 
ly existed,  they  had  been  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  same  wonderful  quan- 
tity might  be  restored  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
there  ever  existed  the  enormous  quantities 
of  salmon  which  were  described  in  old 
charters,  or  that,  supposing  there  were,  we 
should  ever  see  anything  of  the  same  kind 
again.  The  Commissioners  laid  stress 
upon  certain  old  documents,  which  said 
that  apprentices  should  not  be  fed  upon 
salmon  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  He 
knew  that  such  parchments  existed  in 
Salisbury  and  other  places  at  the  heads  of 
rivers,  but  we  did  not  find  them  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  The  natural  inference 
was  that  the  unfortunate  apprentices  con- 
cerned were  crammed  with  black  or  foul 
fish,  which  were  found  in  great  quantities  at 
the  heads  of  rivers,  and  which  were  unfit 
for  human  food.  We  a/1  knew  the  exag- 
gerations of  old  men — laudatores  temper  is 
acii,  £very  old  fisherman  believed  that 
salmon  were  formerly  twice  as  large  and 
twice  as  numerous  as  now  ;  but,  as  far  as 
his  own  experience  was  concerned,  he  could 
not  say  that  he  saw  much  difference  in  the 
•*  take"  of  fish.  In  1856  there  were  more 
fish  caught  in  some  of  the  rivers  in  the 
south  of  England  than  had  been  taken  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before;  and  although 
some  reasons  might  be  given  for  a  general 
diminution  in  the  breed  of  salmon,  yet  the 
yariations  from  year  to  year  were  as  unac- 
countable as  those  in  the  number  of  wood- 
cocks. There  were  several  points  on  which 
he  agreed  with  the  Commissioners,  and 
with  respect  to  which  he  would  offer  no 
opposition  to  their  recommendations.  For 
example,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  removal 
of  obstacles  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  was 
yery  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  allow 
the  fish  to  reach  the  spawning  beds  in  the 
upper  water.  He  thought,  also*  that  thero 
should  be  a  regular  close  timoi  to  be  ob- 
The  Earl  of  Malmahury 


served  most  strictly  during  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  fish  were  really  not  fit  to 
be  eaten.  A  penalty  should  be  attached 
to  the  sale  of  roe,  provision  should  be  made 
by  which  the  fiah  should  be  allowed  to  at- 
tain a  proper  size  before  they  were  taken  ; 
and  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  exportation 
of  fish  out  of  season,  which  could  be  done 
most  effectually  by  an  arrangement  ^itli 
the  French  Government.  Such  measures 
for  preserving  and  increasing  the  breed  of 
salmon  might  be  easily  put  in  execution 
without  any  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  private  property  or  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  he  thought  they  were  all 
that  it  would  be  wise  or  necessary  to  adopt. 
Other  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners— recommendations  which  were  em- 
bodied in  a  Bill  now  before  the  other  House 
—were,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  impolitic, 
and,  he  believed,  impracticable.  It  was 
actually  proposed  that  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, land  as  well  as  water,  should  bo 
put  under  the  paternal  protection,  as  far 
as  salmon  were  concerned,  of  the  Home 
Office  ;  that  there  should  be  a  Central 
Board  established  to  govern  all  fisheries ; 
that  local  boards  should  act  as  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Central  Board.  So  com- 
plicated was  the  machinery  for  carrying 
out  the  supervision  of  the  Board  that  ho 
could  almost  imagine  himself  reading  a 
new  Reform  Bill.  All  fisheries  were  to 
be  valued,  and  rates  levied  upon  them  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  general  superin- 
tendence and  of  constabulary  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  fish  ;  the  water-bailiffs  were 
to  be  empowered,  whenever  they  pleased, 
to  walk  over  the  private  property  adjacent 
to  rivers  without  let  or  hindrance.  The 
last  proposal  pointed  to  an  interference  with 
the  rights  of  private  property  which  would 
be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  any  rural  commu- 
nify.  In  many  cases  the  fishery  belonged 
to  one  man,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
another,  so  that  the  landowner  would  be 
trespassed  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fishery  proprietor.  If  a  man  possessed 
both  fishery  and  land,  he  surely  might 
protect  his  own  fish ;  if  the  water  only 
belonged  to  him,  he  could  protect  it  by 
going  up  and  down  the  river  m  a  boat.  At 
present  no  person  could  land  or  net,  or 
angle  without  the  permission  of  the  owner 
of  the  banks,  and,  therefore,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  to  other  parties  a  power 
which  even  the  proprietors  of  fisheries 
themselves  did  not  possess.  It  was  re- 
commended, moreover,  that  all  streams 
which  were  led  from  large  rivers  for  pur- 
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poses  of  inigation,  should  be  stopped  at 
their  entrances  by  grnlings,  with  a  view  to 
pre?ent  the  passage  of  fish.  To  do  that 
would  Bometimcs  be  equivalent  to  the  stop- 
page of  the  whole  drainage  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  water  which 
would  take  place  in  consequence.  It  was 
quite  true,  he  admitted,  that  the  Commis- 
sionoTB  recommended  that,  in  case  any  da- 
mage was  occasioned  by  such  stoppages, 
reasonable  compensation  should  be  made  ; 
but  he  could  conceive  nothing  which  would 
bo  likely  to  create  more  constant  wrang- 
ling than  that  official  gentlemen  should  at 
this  time  of  the  year  walk  through  the 
grass  and  corn  on  the  banks  of  rivers  with 
the  object  of  carrying  that  recommendation 
into  effect.  Their  Lordships  had  no  idea, 
in  short,  of  the  complicated  machinery 
which  the  proposals  made  on  the  subject, 
if  carried  out,  would  entail  ;  and  when  ho 
took  up  the  fneasure  itself,  in  which  those 
proposals  were  embodied,  it  appeared  to 
bim  as  if  the  Government  had  aimed  at 
framing  a  new  Reform  Bill.  It  embraced 
a  system  of  double  election — that  of  a 
central  as  well  of  local  boards — and  pro- 
vided for  the  supervision  of  the  Homo 
Office  in  the  case  of  those  bodies.  If,  he 
might  add,  the  objections  which  he  had 
pointed  out  were  not  removed,  he  felt  as- 
sured that  annoyances  and  disputes  would 
prevail  to  such  an  extent  that  people  would 
say  they  would  rather  have  no  salmon  at 
all  than  be  kept  in  such  a  continued  state 
of  turmoil.  Ho  trusted,  therefore,  the 
Government  would  not  try  to  do  too  much 
in  the  matter,  and  would  not,  by  following 
too  strictly  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  embark  on  a  course  of  im- 
possible legislation,  but  would  rather  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  introducing  some 
less  stringent  measure. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  could  not 
lay  claim  to  this  special  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  his  noble  Friend,  and  ho  was  one 
of  the  very  few  Members  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  who  happened  never  to  have 
sat  on  a  Committee  on  a  Salmon  Bill,  or 
to  have  taken  part  in  legislation  on  the  in- 
teresting and  vexed  question  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  just  called  attention.  He 
knew,  however,  sufficient  of  the  subject  to 
be  able  to  form  the  opinion  that  there  was 
a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  salmon, 
and  in  that  opinion  ho  was  conBrmcd  by 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  Their 
Lordships  would,  he  might  add,  be  deceived 
by  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  if 
it  should  lead  them  to  suppose  that  the 


Commissioners  had  founded  the  conclusion 
at  which  they  had  arrived  simply  on  the 
representations  of  some  old  fishermen.  The 
increased  cost  of  salmon,  the  diminished 
rental  of  rivers,  as  well  as  official  and 
formal  documents,  had,  in  addition,  fur*> 
nished  them  with  actual  proof  that  botU 
in  number  and  in  weight  salmon  had  di« 
minished  in  all  the  fisheries  of  the  country. 
But,  be  that  as  it  might,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely out  of  order  to  discuss  the  provisions 
of  a  Bill  on  the  subject  which  had  not  yet 
come  under  their  Lordship's  consideration, 
while  at  the  same  time  be  thought  it  was, 
perhaps,  desirable  that  an  opportunity  of 
ventilating — to  use  a  vulgar  phrase — a 
question  of  considerable  importance  should 
bo  afforded.  He  would,  however,  be  going 
far  beyond  his  duty  if,  as  a  member  of  the 
Government,  ho  were  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  details  of  a  Bill  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  He  should,  therefore, 
content  himself  with  saying  that  the  sub- 
ject was  one  which  required  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Reform  Bill,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment, acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
missioners, had  prepared  a  measure  which 
was  founded  almost  entirely  on  a  law  now 
in  existence  in  Ireland  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which,  he  was  informed,  worked  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  subject 
was  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  when  the  Bill  came  up  to  it  in 
due  course,  ho  trusted  its  provisions  would 
receive  careful  consideration  and  revision. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 
OBSERYATIONS. 

The  Marquess  op  TWEEDDALB  :  I 
rise  to  present  a  Petition  to  your  Lord- 
ships from  the  Cotton  Supply  Association 
of  Manchester,  in  which  they  express  their 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  a  serious  diminu- 
tion in  the  future  supply  of  cotton  to  this 
country  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war 
now  raging  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  and  in  order 
that  I  should  not  occupy  too  much  of  your 
Lordships'  time,  I  will  only  read  the  Prayer 
of  the  Petition — 

"  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  pray  your  Right 
Honourablo  House  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  resources  of  India,  and  in  parti* 
oular  to  a  supply  of  cotton  from  that  country." 

The  first  object  they  have  in  view  is  that 
the  sale  of  land  may  be  made  in  fee  sim- 
ple ;  the  second  is  the  establishment    f 
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efficient  courts  of  law  ;  the  third  is  the 
eoustruction  of  all  necessary  public  works, 
such  as  roads,  railroads,  canals,  tho  ini- 
provenient  of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  and 
particularly  the  Godavery.  In  directing 
your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  petition 
I  have  just  presented,  1  must  crave  your 
indulgence  when  I  make  a  few  observations 
on  a  subject  vitally  affecting  tho  interests 
of  80  large  a  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
population  of  this  country.  To  myself  it 
is  a  source  of  gratification  to  think  that  the 
first  time  J  have  had  tho  honour  of  ad- 
dressing your  Lordships  it  should  be  in 
support  of  that  branch  of  industry  which 
long  experience  teaches  me  is  the  keystone 
to  our  agricultural  prosperity.  In  common 
with  your  Lordships,  I  feel  with  deep  in- 
terest the  crisis  that  now  hangs  so  heavily 
on  the  heads  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  two  countries 
have  been  so  long  and  intimately  con- 
nected in  commercial  transactions,  that 
what  deranges  the  trade  of  one  must  ne- 
cessarily affect  the  industry  of  the  other. 
It,  therefore,  does  not  surprise  me  that 
the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow have  taken  the  alarm  at  what  is  oc- 
curring on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Their  trade  and  the  bread  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  manufacturing  population 
and  their  families  depend  at  present  on  the 
supply  of  cotton  from  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America.  They  must  naturally 
now  look  to  some  other  country  to  supply 
their  wants.  Your  Lordships  are  aware 
that  India  has  of  late  become  ono  of  the 
chief  markets  for  the  disposal  of  our  ma- 
nufactured cotton  goods,  and  by  encou- 
ragement such  as  it  has  a  right  to  expect, 
I  havo  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  supply 
our  manufacturers  with  the  raw  material. 
From  time  immemorial  that  country  has  pro- 
duced cotton  sufficient  toclothe  200,000,000 
of  its  inhabitants.  Now,  my  Lords,  during 
the  last  thirty  years  past  anxiety  has  been 
shown  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and  by 
the  Local  Government  in  India,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  in  the  improvement  of  the  cot- 
ton wool  of  India.  But  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  it  has  only  shown  itself  during 
the  last  few  years.  If  your  Lordships  will 
refer  to  the  blue  books  containing  the 
minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment on  this  subject,  you  will  find  that 
the  quality  of  cotton  wool  sent  from  India 
has  been  considerably  improved  of  late 
years,  and  the  quantity  imported  into  this 
country  has  much  increased.      No  doubt 
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there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  tho  supply  not  being 
equal  to  the  demand  of  our  manufacturers 
of  late.  Those  who  trade  in  cotton  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  owing  to  the  defective 
state  of  the  land  tenure  in  the  Ryotwar 
districts  of  India,  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads  which  connect  the  field  of  produc- 
tion with  the  port  of  export,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
which  traverse  the  cotton  fields  not  having 
had  the  obstacles  which  impede  navigation 
removed,  and  particularly  in  the  Godavery, 
to  the  insecurity  of  invested  property,  as 
well  as  of  advances  made  to  the  Natives 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Before  I 
sit  down  I  will  revert  to  these  points. 
When  I  was  in  India  I  heard  opinions  ex- 
pressed very  similar  to  what  I  have  heard 
since  my  return  home.  I  consequently 
gave  every  consideration  to  the  subject, 
and  after  much  investigation  I  recorded 
the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  principal 
cause  of  the  deficiency  of  supply  from 
India  that  I  entertain  now — that  unless 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  engaged 
in  the  cotton  trade  send  out  agents,  who 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  wants, 
into  the  cotton  districts  of  India,  with  in- 
structions to  purchase  from  the  Native  cul- 
tivator cotton  of  the  quality,  and  cleaned 
as  they  desire  to  have  it,  at  a  remunera- 
tive price  to  the  grower,  they  need  not 
expect  to  see  themselves  made  independent 
of  other  countries  by  the  amount  of  sup- 
ply that  would  be  imported  into  this  coun- 
try from  India  ;  and  this  opinion  is  cor- 
roborated from  what  I  hear  from  India  in 
the  present  day,  as  well  as  from  men  in 
whose  experience  I  have  confidence,  now 
living  at  home.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
tho  Cotton  Supply  Association  have  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  to  carry  out  these 
views  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  wants  of  our  manufacturers,  and  who 
uill  arrive  in  India  before  the  cotton  crop 
is  ripe.  I  feel  assured,  if  your  Lordships 
were  aware  of  all  the  tricking  and  deception 
that  used  to  take  place,  and  what  I  am  told 
still  frequently  takes  place,  with  the  cotton 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cultivator'shands, 
and  gets  into  the  possession  of  the  Native 
chitty  and  broker,  until  it  is  put  on  board 
of  ships,  as  well  as  the  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest  (from  18  to  40  per  cent)  that  the 
Native  cultivator  frequently  pays  for  the 
advances  made  to  him  by  tho  soucar,  you 
would  not  be  astonished  at  the  course  I 
recommend.  I  firmly  believe,  that  if  the 
manufacturers*  agents  purchased    cotton 
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from  the  caltivators,  and  had  then*  own  gins 
in  the  cotton  district,  it  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  necessity  of  tlio  Natives  re- 
quiring adranccsi  nnd  would  enable  them 
gradually  to  amass  capital,  as  they  would 
then  receive  the  full  value  of  their  pro- 
duce. They  hare  hcen  so  long  oppressed 
iu  the  disposal  of  their  produce  hy  the 
Native  hrokers,  &c.,  that  they  will  require 
for  some  time  to  bo  accustomed  to  the 
straightforward  dealing  of  a  European 
agent  to  make  them  forget  all  their  bad  ha- 
bits which  have  been  forced  on  them  in  the 
disposal  of  their  raw  material.  And,  .if 
the  same  agents  themselves  would  import 
the  cotton  into  England  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Native  chitty,  a  still  greater 
profit  would  bo  derived.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  Native  weavers  always 
offer  a  market  for  the  indigenous  cotton  of 
the  country,  with  which  they  produce  cot- 
ton cloth  of  sufficient  quality  for  the  use 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  indigenous  cotton 
plant  is  an  annual,  nnd  in  the  American 
planters'  estimation  whom  I  consulted,  was 
capable  of  considerable  improvement  in  the 
length  and  strength  of  its  fibre,  so  as  to 
suit  it  for  the  machinery  of  this  country. 
The  Bourbon  cotton  in  demand  at  Man- 
chester for  the  coarser  fabrics  is  a  biennial. 
The  Mexican  and  New  Orleans  cotton 
grown  in  India  is  of  sufficient  quality  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  superior  kind  of 
cotton  goods,  but  the  quantity  produced 
there  is  limited.  Unless  the  Native  cul- 
tivator is  certain  of  an  annual  demand, 
not  depending  on  a  good  or  bad  crop  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  he  will 
neither  grow  the  biennial  nor  the  perennial 
species  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  short  supply  from  that  coun- 
trj.  He  has  his  land  tax  to  pay  punctu- 
ally at  two  periods  of  the  year ;  and, 
therefore,  he  will  only  grow  that  species  of 
cotton  for  which  he  has  nn  annual  market. 
Climate  is  of  much  greater  consequence  to 
the  Mexican  and  New  Orleans  cotton  plant 
than  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  a  superior  climate  with  an 
luferior  soil  will  produce  a  greater  quantity 
and  better  quality  of  cotton  than  a  superior 
soil  with  an  inferior  climate.  The  South- 
em  States  of  America,  bordering  on  the 
Oulph  of  Mexico,  between  north  latitude 
30  and  33  have  great  advantages  over 
other  countries  in  producing  the  Mexican 
and  New  Orleans  species  of  cotton  ;  the 
climate  is  very  humid,  causing  heavy  dews 
and  thick  fogs  at  night,  which  the  bright 
•an  that  prevail  in  the  morning  and  during 
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the  whole  day,  dispels  at  the  time  the  plant 
requires  moisture  most,  and  brings  the  bole 
to  maturity  in  a  manner  that  no  artificial 
irrigation  has  been  able  to  effect  in  India, 
except  in  small  patches  of  gardens  when 
watered  with  great  care  by  artificial  means. 
Artificial  irrigotion  is  accompanied  by  a 
great  increase  of  insects  which  destroy  the 
cotton  wool  in  the  pod  before  it  comes  to 
maturity.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
trying  to  improve  the  indigenous  cotton  of 
India.  It  stands  the  three  months  of  dry 
hot  winds  that  blow  over  many  of  the  cot- 
ton fields  of  India  which  are  destruction 
to  the  exotic  species,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bole  is  gathered  the  Native  cultivator  grubs 
up  the  plant,  prepares  the  land  for  another 
crop,  sows,  reaps,  nnd  markets  it  before 
the  year  has  expired  ;  and,  consequently, 
has  two  certain  crops  to  dispose  of,  with 
which  he  pays  his  land  tax.  The  great 
defect  in  Indian  cotton  when  compared 
with  the  Southern  States'  cotton  is  its 
want  of  the  rich  oily  substance  that  is  so 
conspicuous  when  handling  it,  and  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  the 
soil  from  constant  cropping,  nnd  the  defi- 
ciency of  home-made  or  artificial  manure 
for  enriching  it,  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
hot  dry  winds.  I  have  heard  great  an* 
ticipations  raised  on  the  effects  of  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  pro- 
ducing cotton  in  India,  and  it  is  alluded  to 
by  the  petitioners,  who  contrast  its  ab- 
sence in  India  as  being  the  cause  of  Ame- 
rica having  hitherto  obtained  precedence 
over  India  in  the  cotton  market.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  attribute  it  to  other  causes. 
The  climate  of  the  cotton  fields  of  the  two 
countries  is  very  different.  That  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America  is  between 
the  latitude  of  30  and  33  north,  which  is 
in  a  comparatively  cool  climate  without  the 
tropics  ;  the  cotton-producing  country  in 
India  alluded  to  here  is  within  the  lati- 
tudes of  8  and  24  north.  According  to  the 
information  obtained  from  India  on  autho- 
rity, as  well  as  from  other  sources,  the  cli- 
mate of  the  cotton  fields  does  not  appear 
to  be  suited  to  the  European  constitution, 
and,  I  feel  assured,  if  an  unacclimatized 
European  who  attended  the  field  workers, 
nnd  the  other  duties  he  would  have  to  per- 
form, felt  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  and 
the  discomfort  of  the  hot  dry  winds  that 
blow  for  three  months  of  the  year  over 
most  of  the  cotton  fields,  and  how  little 
prepared  he  would  bo  to  encounter  them, 
added  to  the  other  inconveniences  he  would 
have  to  overcome,  which  are  greater  than 
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in  other  countries,  particularly  in  culliva-  [ 
tion  of  the  land»  or  in  the  propagation  of  the 
cotton  plant  in  a  climate  of  which  he  has  no 
experience,  and  the  hot  sleepless  nights  he 
would  have  to  endure,  I  think  ho  would 
fiud  it  beyond  his  powers  to  undergo  such 
fatigue,  exposed  as  I  have  described  his 
daily  work  to  be.  But  if  these  anticipa- 
tions had  been  attributed  to  the  energy 
with  which  Europeans  would  introduce  ca- 
pital into  India,  which  is  so  much  required 
by  purchasing  cotton  from  the  Native  culti- 
vators, then  I  should  have  willingly  joined 
in  all  their  expectations.  For  skill  in  cul- 
tivation in  a  tropical  climate  I  know  of 
DO  country  which  at  different  periods  of 
its  history  has  excelled  India.  1  consider 
that  my  own  native  country  is  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  highest  principles  of  cultiva- 
tion as  any  country  I  know  in  the  present 
day,  but  when  I  look  to  the  experience 
of  India  in  times  past  I  find  many  of 
the  principles  which  guide  us  well  known 
to  that  country  from  its  earliest  days. 
I  shall  now  touch  lightly  on  those  ques- 
tions to  which  I  have  previously  alluded. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  your 
Lordships'  time  by  referring  to  the  revenue 
system  of  Madras  and  Bombay  (previous  to 
the  year  1852),  the  two  presidencies  where 
Ryotwar  prevails,  and  where  cotton  is  prin- 
cipally cultivated  for  export,  as  a  material 
change  took  place  in  that  year  when  real 
Ryotwareo  became  the  revenue  system  of 
the  Madras  presidency.  In  the  year  1852, 
under  express  orders  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
local  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
a  Standing  Order  was  issued  from  the  Re- 
venue Boards  of  both  presidencies  that  on 
00  account  should  any  extra  cess  be  ex- 
acted from  the  ryot  for  any  improvement 
made  by  himself  on  his  farm  and  at  his 
own  cost.  And  that  no  interference  should 
take  place  by  the  revenue  officers  with  the 
ryots  during  thirty  years  which  were  the 
terms  of  the  lease.  This,  in  1852,  stood 
good  for  Bombay.  In  Madras  the  Go- 
vernment protested  against  a  lease,  as  the 
ryots  there  held  their  farms  in  perpetuity 
provided  they  pay  their  kist  punctually. 
At  the  same  time  they  informed  the  Court 
of  Directors  that  the  ryotwareo  in  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency  was  considered,  not  only 
as  a  settlement  of  the  land  tenure  in  per-  j 
pctuity,  but  also  of  the  land  tax.  The 
minute  of  consultation  of  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment remained  unanswered  for  seven  | 
years.  In  1857  the  Revenue  Board  of  Ma-  ■ 
dras  in  a  public  letter  expressed  a  strong ! 
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opinion  on  this  point  in  contrasting  the 
ryotwar  system  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
An  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  dated  the  15th  qf  July, 
1857,  No.  2,400,  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Paragraph  13.  li  may  not  hero  ha  o«t  of  pfaiC9 

to  notice  that  a  general  opinion  prevails  in  Eng- 
land that  the  Bombay  settlement  for  thirty  years 
secures  a  far  greater  permanence  of  tenure  to  the 
landholder  than  the  present  ryotwary  tenure  of 
Madras. 

"  This  is  altogether  an  error,  for  a  Madras  ryot 
is  able  to  retain  his  land  in  perpetuity  without  any 
increase  of  assessment  as  long  as  ho  continues  to 
fulfil  his  engagements." 

All  the  ryots  had  to  do  in  each  presidency 
was  to  pay  their  land  tax  punctually,  which 
was  oruered  by  the  authorities  to  be  light, 
unvarying,  laid  on  the  land,  and  not  on  the 
crop.  The  Bombay  Government  reserved 
to  itself  power  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  to 
reconsider  the  rate  of  assessment,  to  raise 
or  to  lower  it,  depending  on  the  rise  or  fall 
of  price.  The  Madras  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  construction  they  put  on  the 
ryotwar  tenure  and  land  tax  of  that  presi- 
dency, reserved  no  such  power,  as  the  ryot 
held  both  in  perpetuity.  At  the  same  time 
in  both  presidencies  the  ryot  is  only  liable 
for  the  assessment  on  the  land  which  ho 
holds  in  occupation.  He  has  the  privilege 
of  transferring  by  gift  or  by  sale,  or  to 
resign  to  the  Government  any  field  of  liia 
holding,  and  thus  frees  himself  of  his  lia- 
bility for  paying  the  assessment  on  the 
land  so  given  up.  The  ryot  can  extend 
his  occupation  by  taking  up  fresh  land  by 
giving  notice  to  the  collector  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  he,  consequently,  must  pay  the 
assessment  fixed  on  that  pieco  of  land.  In 
1858  an  order  appears  to  have  been  sent 
out  to  the  Madras  Government  from  tko 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  placing  Ma- 
dras on  the  same  footing  as  Bombay,  by 
giving  the  Government  power  to  reconsider 
the  rato  of  assessment  of  the  land  tax  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years.  It  is  a  very  ol>- 
jectionable  course  of  proceeding  to  allow 
the  Revenue  Board  to  publish  a  new  sys- 
tem of  land  tenures  in  the  presidency 
without  the  sanction  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, as  it  is  understood  by  the  Natives 
that  all  orders  issued  by  that  body  emanate 
with  the  authorities  at  home,  and  conse- 
quently become  permanent.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  naturally  ask  to  what  class  of 
land  arc  the  fields  that  the  ryots  resign  to 
Government  transferred  ?  The  statement 
showing  the  extent  and  assessment  of  cul- 
tivable lands  in  the  several  districts  of  tho 
Madras  Presidency  at  the  ahsoloio  disposal 
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of  Go? crnmciit  is  distinguisbecl  under  three 
heads.  Ist.  Circar  Ayacut — namely.  Go- 
vernment land,  after  deducting  Perumboke 
or  immemorial  waste,  and  Juams  or  rent- 
free  lands.  2nd.  The  quantity  of  this 
land  in  occupation  of  ryots  is*  stated  to 
be  13,207,602  acres  of  irrigated  and  un- 
irrigated  land.  3rd.  The  remaining  waste 
or  culturablo  land  at  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  GoTornmcnt  is  13,554,333  acres; 
and  if  you  select  Bellary  and  Coimbatore, 
which  are  known  to  grow  a  good  quality 
of  cotton,  those  two  districts  united  have 
an  area  of  4,800,000  acres  of  cultivable 
waste  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  Go- 
vernmeut.  From  this  it  would  appear, 
AS  Europeans  can  hold  such  land  on 
the  same  tenure  as  Natives,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  their  wants. 
It  must  bo  remembered,  however,  that 
most  of  this  waste  land  is  reported  to 
bo  in  small  patches,  and  so  intermixed 
with  the  cultivable  lands  in  occupation  of 
the  ryots.  The  desire,  however,  of  the 
European  being  to  purchase  lands  laying 
contiguous,  or  within  a  ring  fence.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  so  large  a  property 
as  a  European  capitalist  would  desire  to 
possess  under  these  circumstances,  unless 
he  purchases  land  from  the  native  ryots, 
and  so  squares  bis  property,  he  cannot 
gain  his  object.  I  shall  now  draw  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  land  tenure  on 
building  land,  and  land  occupied  by  build- 
iDgs  in  Madras.  The  following  is  the 
Govornment  order  for  its  disposal : — 

**  Land  hereinafter  sought  for  building  purposes 
bj  Europeans  or  Natives,  will  be  put  up  to  auc- 
tion sale,  and  sold  out  and  out  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  upset  price  being  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  the  yearly  quit  rent  or  tax  on  the 
land.  As  soon  as  the  transaction  is  concluded 
Government  will  give  a  freehold  title  deed." 
The  local  governments  have  had  the  power 
■inco  1837  of  granting  freeholds  in  land 
for  building  purposes.  This  power  has 
onlj  been  fully  carried  out  since  1859. 
Government  resolved  to  make  the  order 
applicable  also  to  the  whole  of  the  land  on 
the  Noilgherry,  the  Shovaroy  and  Pulney 
Hills,  and  to  the  coffee  lands  in  the 
Wjnaud-Talook.  In  the  last  mentioned 
ease  it  will  generally  be  the  land  tax,  only 
that  is  redeemed,  not  the  proprietor's  fee 
or  rent.  Where  the  proprietor's  right  is 
vested  in  the  Government  they  will  be  pre- 
pared tp  allow  the  redemption  of  the  rent 
also.  The  Government  is  the  proprietor 
of  these  lands,  except  where  the  Zemindars 
in  Malabar  or  Wyuaud  have  forest  rights. 
In  Ifae  Neilgherries  any  rights  the  Todac 


have  are  settled  by  arbitration.  At  Ta- 
cntallo  the  ground  on  which  the  Wel- 
lington Barracks  are  built  Government 
allowed  an  arbitration,  and  compounded 
with  the  Todas  by  a  money  payment.  Tho 
foregoing  contemplates  the  redemption  and 
extinction  of  the  land  tax,  by  the  payment 
of  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  years  tax  or  quit 
rent.  The  next  point  to  which  1  shall 
allude,  is  the  first,  second,  and  third  class 
roads  and  canals  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  Before  referring 
to  the  returns  made  by  the  India  Office  on 
this  head,  I  may  remind  your  Lordships, 
that  in  1844,  byorder  of  the  noble  Earl,  then 
Governor  General,  40  lacs,  or  £400,000  of 
transit  duties  were  repealed  in  tho  Madras 
Presidency,  for  relief  to  commerce  ;  and 
in  1845  the  Court  of  Directors  sanctioned 
a  sum  of  four  lacs  to  be  annually  expended 
on  the  Trunk  Roads  of  the  Presidency, 
and  it  took  three  years  to  get  the  road 
establishment  into  working  order.  The 
second  and  third  class  roads  are  under  the 
management  of  the  different  collectors, 
through  whose  districts  they  pass.  In 
some  districts  they  are  very  good :  their 
state  depends  on  the  taste  of  tho  collectors 
for  making  roads,  as  no  fixed  allowance  is 
sanctioned  by  Government  for  that  purpose. 
From  the  year  1848  the  returns  com- 
mence, which  show  that  up  to  1859,  654: 
miles  of  first  class  roads,  3,709  miles  of 
second  and  third  class  roads,  and  502 
miles  of  navigable  canal,  have  been  opened 
for  traffic  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  being 
in  all,  4,905  miles  of  land  and  water  car- 
riage communication,  at  an  expense  of  1 
croze  and  14  lacs,  or  in  English  money 
£1,140,000  sterling;  and  the  Governor 
General  has  lately  sanctioned  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  sums  of  money  in  tho 
different  Presidencies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  district  roads  in  fair 
order.  These  roads  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts, which  in  many  cases  are  near  the 
sea,  have  all  been  made  with  a  reference 
to  the  convenience  of  traffic  between  the 
fields  of  production  and  the  trunk  road  and 
railroad  leading  to  the  sea.  In  Bombay 
and  Scinde,  since  1848,  of  first,  second,  and 
third  class  roads  and  navigable  canals, 
6,896  miles  have  been  opened  for  traffic. 
So  that  in  the  two  Presidencies  11,801 
miles  of  commuication  have  been  opened 
since  1847.  Your  Lordships  must  re- 
member that  the  material  for  making  roads 
is  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  a  champagne 
country,  and  it  has  generally  to  be  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance,  which  very 
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mucli  enhances  its  price.  From  what  I 
hoar  of  the  roads  in  Bombay  and  Madras, 
thoy  arc  in  very  fair  condition — very  much 
improved  of  late  years— and  the  authori- 
ties are  quite  alive  to  the  ahsohite  neces- 
sity of  continuing  their  exertions  in  the 
same  direction,  for  affording  facility  of 
transit  to  commerce.  I  now  turn  to  the 
railroads  which  are  under  construction, — 
if  I  look  to  the  southern  point  of  India,  on 
the  maps  published  by  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  showing  the  course  of  the 
trunk  railways  in  that  country,  I  find  one 
from  Negapatam  to  Palamacotah,  leading 
through  the  centre  of  Maduva  and  the 
cast  side  of  Tumevella,  both  cotton  dis- 
tricts, each  having  a  terminus  on  the  sea 
coast.  From  Madras  a  railroad  will  be 
opened  to  Calicut,  on  the  west  coast,  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  which  will  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  Coimbatore 
cotton  district.  Another  railroad  from 
Bombay  to  Madras  will  pass  through  the 
cotton  district  of  Sholapoor,  the  border  of 
the  Douale  of  Raichore,  through  Bellary, 
Caddapah,  and  the  south  end  of  Kurnoul, 
having  a  seaport  at  each  terminus.  The 
district  of  North  Canava  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  is 
about  to  have  a  second  road  made  down 
the  Coompta  Ghaut  to  connect  the  cotton 
district  of  Dharwar  with  Shedashagur,  the 
new  sea  port  for  the  convenience  of  trade. 
From  Bombay  a  railroad  is  to  connect  that 
port  with  Allahabad,  on  the  great  line  of 
railroad  leading  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore.  It 
will  pass  through  Candeish  by  Nursevabad 
and  Tubblepoor  round  the  north-west  side 
of  the  Berar  cotton  country.  A  branch  is  to 
lead  from  Nursevabad  to  Nagpore,  which 
will  pass  Oomroutee,  the  principal  market 
for  cotton  in  the  north  district  of  that  far- 
famed  valley  for  growing  a  superior  quality 
of  cotton,  which  is  in  extent  of  area  four 
times  the  size  of  Ireland.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Berar  has  no  pro- 
spect of  a  railroad  being  carried  through 
it.  But  the  river  Godavery,  with  its  tri- 
butary streams,  the  Wurdah  and  Poornah, 
traverses  those  parts  at  a  distance  from 
railroad  communication,  and  they  only  re- 
quire the  hand  of  the  engineer  to  make 
them  permanently  navigable.  Their  eligi- 
bility for  purposes  of  navigation  has  been 
pointed  out  by  that  eminent  pioneer,  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  whose  time  and  thoughts 
have  so  long  been  engaged  in  laying  down 
plans  for  improving  the  irrigation  and  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  in  different  parts  of 
India,  and  recorded  by  Captain  Haig,  an 
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officer  of  engineers,  well  known  for  his  ex- 
perience and  ingenuity  in  making  rivers 
useful  for  purposes  of  navigation  and  irri- 
gation, who  has  made  surveys  of  the  river 
and  who  has  pointed  out  all  the  difficulties 
to  bo  overcome  in  the  bed  of  the  Godavery. 
This  officer  has  examined  the  rivers  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  reports 
that  there  are  fewer  difficulties  in  the  Goda- 
very than  in  many  of  the  rivers  to  which 
his  report  refers  in  these  parts.  His  re- 
port has  been  considered  by  the  Governor 
in  Council  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and 
has  met  with  his  highest  approbation  and 
recommendation  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  carry  out  Captain  Haig's 
report.  The  resident  of  the  Nizam  at  Hy- 
derabad, Colonel  Davidson,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Nagpore  portion  of  the 
valley  of  Berar,  as  well  as  that  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  Nizam's  territory,  ob- 
serves that  the  impetus  which  will  be  given 
to  trade  when  the  navigation  of  the  Goda- 
very is  opened  out  will  invite  capital,  and 
that  population  invariably  follows  is  known 
to  be  an  unerring  law.  We  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably  look  forward  to  a  large 
extent  of  waste  land  at  no  very  distant 
period  being  brought  under  profitable  cul- 
tivation. The  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil has  all  the  information  he  can  require 
to  satisfy  him  on  the  advantage  the  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  at  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  would  derive  from  the  navigation 
of  the  Godavery  being  opened  permanent- 
ly. In  a  military  and  political  point  of 
view,  statements  and  calculations  on  the 
economy  of  using  the  Godavery  river  for 
the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  in  pre- 
ference to  the  common  road  tracks  of  the 
country,  have  been  submitted  by  the  Ma- 
dras Government  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Inspector  General  of  Ordnance, 
the  Commissary  General,  the  President  at 
Hyderabad,  and  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Nagpore,  and  the  actual  annual  expense, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  represented  in  figures, 
now  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  military 
stores  to  Hyderabad  and  Nagpore  by  the 
land  route  has  been  determined,  and  it  is 
found  to  be  about  £18,350.  The  cost  of 
transit  of  the  above  quantity  of  stores  by 
the  Godavery  route  would  be  £2,483;  and 
the  impression  the  above  information  ap- 
pears to  have  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  Madras  Governor  is  a  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  desirableness  of  having  the 
impediments  to  the  navigation  of  the  Go- 
davery removed.  He  has,  consequently, 
sanctioned  three  htcs,  or  £30,000,  to  be 
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spent  this  year  on  that  operation,  four  lacs 
in  1862,  four  more  in  1864.  The  cause 
of  his  Excellency  having  limited  the  sum 
is  said  to  he  occasioned  hy  the  deranged 
state  of  the  finances,  in  consequence  of  the 
matiny.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  must  call  to 
your  recollection  what  I  stated  to  he  the 
grounds  of  the  petition — 

**  That  year  petitioners  are  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  a  serious  diminution  in  the  future 
supply  of  cotton  in  this  country,  in  consequence 
of  tho  civil  war  now  raging  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  of  America." 

And  they  point  out  that  India  possesses 
the  capability  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  country,  not  only  as  a  source  for 
the  supply  of  cotton,  hut  also  as  affording 
a  market  for  tho  products  of  their  industry. 
They  further  call  attention  to  the  advan- 
tage which  must  accrue  to  India,  and  to 
the  cotton  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country,  by  the  speedy  opening  of  tho  na- 
vigation of  the  River  Godavery.  I  hclieve 
the  statement  of  the  petitioners  is  founded 
00  reasonable  expectations.  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  remind  your  Lordships  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  four  millions  of  our 
manufacturing  population  being  put  out  of 
employment,  should  the  alarming  prospects 
of  your  petitioners  bo  realized  ?  and  what 
prudent  man  would  risk  such  an  unfortu- 
nate  state  of  things  when  it  can  he  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly,  remedied  by  the  ex- 
penditure in  time  of  so  small  a  sum  of 
money  as  that  named  by  Captain  Ilaig,  to 
have  tho  Godavery  made  navigable  —  an 
object  so  earnestly  pointed  out  by  your  pe- 
titioners? I  ask  your  Lordships  whether 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  indemnify  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment under  such  circumstances,  to  raise  a 
loan  for  the  particular  purpose  of  offering 
a  cheap  transit  for  cotton  from  the  valley 
of  Berar  to  the  port  of  Covinga?  The  dis- 
tance from  Oomroutce  by  tho  railroad  to 
Bombay  is  470  miles.  A  ton  of  cotton 
going  to  Bombay  must  first  ascend  2,000 
feet  to  pass  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  then 
descend  3,000  to  the  port,  at  a  cost,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Bombay  and  Nagpore  line,  of 
2 id.  per  ton  per  mile.  Oomroutce,  hy  the 
Wurdah  and  Godavery,  including  the  con* 
iemplated  canal  to  be  made  from  Oomrou- 
tee  to  Natchengong,  to  which  town  the 
river  navigation  will  be  made  complete,  is 
a  distance  from  Covinga  of  530  miles,  hav- 
ing a  descent  of  900  feet  to  that  port;  and 
Captain  Haig,  the  engineer  who  has  sur- 
Teyed  the  river,  calculated  that  when  the 


arrangements  which  attend  the  opening  of 
the  river  for  navigation  are  complete,  such 
as  steamers,  boats,  &c.,  the  cost  of  car- 
riage on  the  Godavery  of  a  ton  of  cotton 
per  mile  ought  not  to  exceed  holf  that  on 
the  American  rivers,  or  from  one  to  three 
pice,  Jth  to  |ths  of  a  penny,  per  ton  per 
mile  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  If 
the  manufacturers  of  England  would  gain 
so  much  by  the  cheap  and  speedy  carriage 
of  their  cotton  by  the  navigation  of  the 
Godavery  being  opened  to  Covinga,  what 
inestimable  advantages  it  would  also  afford 
to  the  Native  cultivator  to  have  a  cheap 
transit  for  his  hemp,  oil,  seeds,  hides,  and 
other  agricultural  produce  to  the  sea  port, 
which  are  now  conveyed  on  the  backs  of 
bullocks,  or  on  miserable  country  carts, 
over  tracks  not  deserving  the  name  of  roads. 
We  must  not  forget  that  salt  would  be 
conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
as  a  return  cargo,  at  so  trifling  a  cost  as 
would  place  it  within  the  reach  and  means 
of  the  Native  to  purchase  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  earth  salt,  which  is  now  the  cause 
of  so  much  disease  to  those  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  An  additional  benefit 
would  also  be  afforded  to  our  merchants  by 
a  cheap  transit  |for  their  manufactures  to 
the  markets  of  the  Nagpore,  as  well  as  the 
Hyderabad  territories.  The  expense  of  ef- 
fecting this  great  object  of  economy  will 
be  at  a  cost  of  £300,000  to  open  the  river 
for  purposes  of  navigation,  and  an  equal 
sum  of  £300,000  for  making  it  a  perma- 
nent work.  I  have  now  touched  on  those 
points  of  the  petition  on  which  I  am  en- 
abled to  form  an  opinion,  founded  on  such 
information  as  I  possess.  I  shall  conclude 
by  reminding  your  Lordships  that  India 
holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  minds  of 
our  fellow-countrymen.  It  contains  much 
within  her  territories  that  will  make  her  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  Great  Britain.  She 
is  worthy  of  your  Lordships'  experience  in 
the  establishment  of  efficient  courts  of  law, 
which  will  afford  protection  to  the  ryot  as 
well  as  security  to  capital  and  the  means 
of  enforcing  the  just  fulHlment  of  contracts, 
and  if  our  merchants  will  create  a  perma- 
nent demand  for  her  raw  produce,  in  return 
she  will  afford  an  ample  market  for  all 
kinds  of  our  manufactures. 

Lord  HARRIS  said,  he  gathered  from 
the  terms  of  the  memorial  presented  by 
the  noble  Marquess  that  the  object  of  tho 
memorialists  was  to  insure  such  measures 
by  the  Government  as  would  give  every 
encouragement  to  the  outlay  of  capital. 
He  believed  that  British  capital  would  bo 
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expended  in  India  with  very  ^air  prospect 
of  a  good  return.  As  regards  works  ot 
irrigation  he  knew,  for  the  calculation  had 
been  niado  under  his  own  direction,  that 
the  works  in  Tanjoro  had  exceeded  100 
per  cent  annual  profit.  On  the  Godavcry 
returns  had  also  been  received,  and  ho  had 
known  instances  where  the  great  Native  pro- 
prietors would  ImTO  been  willing  to  advance 
money  ot  5  per  cent  to  Government,  to  be 
expended  in  irrigation  works  by  Govern- 
ment officers,  on  which  a  largo  profit  could 
bo  made,  but  unfortunately  the  local  Go- 
vernment had  not  the  power  to  take  up 
loans  for  such  purposes.  The  memorialists 
alluded  to  a  change  in  the  tenure  of  land. 
Ho  would  most  seriously  deprecate  any  in- 
terference with  tbo  customs  of  the  Natives, 
in  that  respect  we  had  already  received  a 
severe  lesson  against  arousing  the  fears 
and  apprehensions  of  the  Natives,  and  ho 
knew  no  subject  on  which  they  were  more 
jealous  than  that  of  the  tenure  of  land. 
Much  more  had  been  done  to  facilitate  com- 
munications than  was  generally  supposed  ; 
the  Government  of  India  would  have  sanc- 
tioned more  but  for  the  pecuniary  difii- 
culiies  which  the  mutiny  had  entailed. 
He  would  not  presume  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  the  descriptions  of  cotton.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  a  large  supply  would  be 
received,  though  probably  not  of  the  best 
sort. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  sure  he  only 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  every  one  of  their 
Lordships  when  he  offered  to  tho  noble 
Marquess  his  cordial  thanks  for  the  able  and 
instructive  statement  he  had  made.  lie 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  in  thinking 
that  the  petitioners  from  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester, with  a  view  to  increase  the  supply 
of  cotton  from  India,  ought  to  send  over 
persons  duly  authorized  by  them  to  make 
the  cultivators  sure  of  a  market  by  making 
arrangements  for  tho  purchase  of  their 
goods.  With  respect  to  the  deficiency  that 
might  bo  occasioned  by  those  most  lament- 
able and  deplorable  events  that  were  taking 
place  in  the  United  States — if  he  could 
still  call  them  tho  "United**  States- 
there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
receiving  cotton  from  the  East  Indies  as  a 
substitute  for  American  cotton.  The  cli- 
mate on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was, 
in  many  respects,  much  superior  to  that  of 
India  for  the  production  of  cotton.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  what  was  called 
Sea  Island  ct>tton  was,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, the  best  cotton  that  was  produced,  and 
that  was,  no  doubt,  the  rcsalt  of  climate  ; 
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for  the  production  of  that  cotton  required 
not  merely  a  moist  climate,  but  a  mix- 
ture in  tho  atmosphere  of  saline  parti- 
cles with  the  moisture.  He  understood 
that  the  samples  of  cotton  which  came  from 
India  brought  about  5d,  a  pound  in  the 
market,  while  cotton  from  America,  and 
from  those  colonies  to  which  he  had  called 
their  Lordships'  attention  a  few  nights 
back,  brought  as  much  as  Od.,  lOd.,  If., 
and  even  Is,  2d.  a  pound.  There  was  no- 
thing more  certain  than  the  capacity  of  our 
own  West  India  Colonies  to  produce  the 
best  sorts  of  cotton.  In  Jamaica  alono 
there  were,  he  would  not  say  millions,  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  fit  for  tho 
cultivation  of  the  best  quality  of  cotton, 
while  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  hands 
among  tho  free  people  of  colour.  White 
people  as  well  as  these  people  had  two  ob« 
jections  to  work  on  tho  sugar  plantations. 
In  the  first  place,  tho  labour  under  the  sim 
of  the  country  was  too  severe  for  whites  ; 
and,  in  the  next,  free  people  of  colour  had 
the  natural  objection  to  it  tliat  it  was 
slaves'  work.  There  had  been  efforts  made 
in  other  colonies — in  Trinidad  and  Demc- 
rara,  for  instance — to  increase  the  number 
of  hands,  and  this  had  led  to  the  doubtful 
policy  of  advancing  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  immigra- 
tion, which  sums  of  money  were  advanced 
by  way  of  loan,  the  interest  to  be  paid  by 
the  planters.  No  doubt,  there  were  objec- 
tions to  this  system  of  immigration,  and  it 
ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  be  allowed 
to  take  place  in  any  colony  where  there 
was  not  an  absolute  want  of  hands.  In 
Jamaica  he  might  say,  from  information 
he  had  received,  that  the  number  of  hands 
was  almost  unlimited,  at  least  as  regarded 
cotton  lands.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plied to  Dcmerara  and  Trinidad.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  for  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton in  those  colonies,  and  he  believed  that 
as  much  cotton  could  be  obtained  from  them 
as  would  supply  the  utmost  probable — ho 
would  not  say  possible — deficiency  likely 
to  arise  from  the  deplorable  state  of  things 
in  tho  United  States.  The  supply  of  cot- 
ton from  India  at  present  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  ninth  or  tenth  part  of  the 
quantity  that  came  from  America  ;  but 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  or  from  the 
growing  source  of  supply  on  the  African 
coast,  as  much  cotton  as  would  make  up 
for  any  deficiency  that  might  arise  in  the 
supply  from  the  United  States. 
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The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  :— 
Uy  Lords,  it  is  quito  impossible  to  over- 
rate  tbo  importance  of  the  question  to 
which  ray  noble  Friend  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Tweeddalo)  has  called 
our  attention  ;  and  1  must  express,  as  mj 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham) 
has  done,  my  deepest  thanks  to  him  for 
the  statement  he  has  made.  1  think  the 
House  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  the  noble 
Marquess  for  the  attention  he  has  paid  to 
this  subject  and  for  the  speech  ho  has  fa- 
Toured  us  with — a  speech  full  of  valuable 
information,  which  it  would  be  extremely 
difHcuIt  to  obtain  from  any  number  of  blue 
books,  but  which  my  noble  Friend  has 
placed  before  your  Lordships  in  a  most 
useful  and  instructive  manner.  To  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  this 
country  cotton  is  food — it  can  be  regard- 
ed in  no  other  light — and  if  the  supply 
wero  seriously  reduced,  the  reduction  would 
affect,  not  one,  but  every  interest  in  the 
country.  It  would  affect  our  commerce  all 
over  the  world ;  it  would  greatly  diminish 
our  exports ;  it  would  greatly  diminish  our 
facilities  of  obtaining  the  means  of  support, 
and  altogether  impair  the  strength  of  our 
resources.  Feeling  this,  and  not  entertain- 
ing all  the  sanguine  views  which  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  expressed  with  re- 
ference to  probable  largo  arrivals  of  cotton 
from  our  West  Indian  colonies,  1  confess 
1  feel  deep  alarm  at  the  state  of  things 
on  tho  continent  of  America.  1  am  aware 
that  certain  measures  are  suggested  by  the 
petitioners  with  the  view  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  other  sources.  It  may  be  good 
and  pruden^t  to  adopt  those  measures,  but 
not  one  of  them  meets  the  emergency  ; 
and,  therefore,  what  I  should  wish  to  know 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  is,  whe- 
ther they  have  any  plans  in  view — and,  if 
80,  what  they  are — to  meet  the  difficulty 
which  has  come  upon  us  ?  That  difficulty 
is  not  one  which  has  come  on  gradually, 
and  which  could  have  been  perceived  from 
year  to  year ;  it  is  a  pressure  that  has 
come  on  us  suddenly  ;  and  1  am  sure  1 
only  give  expression  to  that  which  must  be 
in  the  minds  of  all  your  Lordships  when 
I  venture  to  observe  that  if  there  bo  any 
measures — no  matter  what  they  may  be, 
or  how  much  they  may  interfere  with  our 
ordinary  rules  of  action — by  which  we  can 
meet  the  emergency,  it  is  our  duty  to 
adopt  them.  No  doubt  successive  Govern- 
ments and  successive  Governor  Generals 
liave  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  cul« 
tivation  of  cotton  in  India.    1  wish  I  could 


say  that  they  have  accomplished  what  we 
must  all  wish  to  have  been  the  result. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
proved  this — that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances India  can  produce,  though  not  in 
very  large  quantities,  cotton  equal  to  the 
best  cotton  from  America.  1  will  further 
observe  that,  having  considered  this  mat- 
ter so  long  back  as  twenty  years  ago,  I 
still  adhere  to  an  opinion  which  1  have  for 
a  considerable  time  entertained — namely, 
that  the  cotton  which  succeeds  best  in 
India  is  the  indigenous  cotton  well  culti- 
vated. That  succeeds  better  than  any 
imported  from  abroad.  No  doubt  it  is  of 
short  staple,  and  not,  perhaps,  fit  for  tho 
superior  purposes  to  which  some  cotton  is 
in  this  country  applied.  Afany  of  our  mer- 
chants are  desirous  of  colonizing  India, 
and  getting  possession  of  large  quantities 
of  land  there  for  tho  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion; but  owing  to  the  system  under  which 
property  is  distributed  in  India  it  is  impos- 
sible, without  violating  existing  rights,  to 
get  possession  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  land ;  nnd  we  must  not,  to  accom- 
modate these  persons,  destroy  the  rights  of 
the  Natives.  But  I  should  think  that,  of 
all  things,  the  most  imprudent  which  any 
capitalist  adventuring  his  money  in  India 
in  the  purchase  of  cotton  could  do  would 
be  to  attempt  to  get  possession  of  a  large 
quantity  of  land  in  India  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  and  cultivating  it.  The  safest 
thing  for  any  person  to  do  is  to  turn  his 
capital  as  often  as  he  can,  to  keep  it  in 
his  own  hands,  to  have  no  fixed  place  of 
residence,  to  use  as  much  as  possible  the 
agency  of  the  Natives,  to  buy  what  he  can 
and  to  sell  how  ho  can.  No  doubt  tho 
Governors  have  at  different  times  done  as 
much  as  they  could  ;  but  they  have  not 
been  assisted  to  the  extent  they  ought  to 
have  been  —  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  been  assisted  at  all  —  by  the 
merchants  of  England.  The  only  thing  that 
can  facilitate  the  continuous  production  of 
cotton  in  India  is  a  continuous  demand 
for  it ;  and  that  demand  has  never  been 
afforded.  It  is,  therefore,  a  little  too  hard 
to  throw  tho  blame  on  the  different  Govern- 
ments, and  to  expect  that  they  should  have 
brought  about  a  state  of  things  by  which 
an  enormous  quantity  of  the  raw  material 
of  our  most  important  manufacture  should 
have  been  ready  to  meet  the  demand  aris- 
ing from  the  present  emergency.  I  think 
it  obvious  that  that  would  have  been  im- 
possible. I  must  say,  too,  that,  looking  at 
the  state  of  things  now  existing  in  Bengal 
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and  Beliar — when  I  sco  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  where  they  have  occupied  land  to 
a  great  extent  and  existed  as  cultivators 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years — unfor- 
tunately, perhaps,  as  a  result  of  their  oc- 
cupation, and  perhaps  unwittingly,  have 
led  to  a  state  of  things  by  which  the  most 
tranquil  and  peaceable  part  of  our  Indian 
dominions  has  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  a  general  aggrariau  insurrection — going 
not  merely  to  the  length  of  the  non-per- 
formance of  civil  contracts,  but  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  refusal  to  pay  rent  for  land — a 
state  of  things  which  wos  never  heard  of 
in  that  country  before — when  I  see  that 
in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  those 
planters  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
move  large  bodies  of  troops  and  battalions 
of  armed  police,  and  to  pass  an  Act  to 
make  the  non-performance  of  a  civil  con- 
tract a  criminal  offence  ;  when  I  see  these 
things,  I  confess  I  cannot  say  that  this  is 
the  most  favourable  time  at  which  gentle- 
men could  ask  Parliament  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  first  time  for  their  in- 
troduction, as  planters,  into  India.  When 
at  Allahabad,  I  recollect  seeing  near  the 
cutcherry  of  the  Commissioner  a  small  plot 
of  ground,  not  exceeding  one  or  two  acres, 
on  whil;h,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  had  re- 
solved to  show  the  Natives  the  difference 
between  their  own  mode  of  cultivation  of 
cotton,  and  the  improved  method  employed 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  One 
half  of  the  land  was  devoted  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  the  other  half  to  the  new.  Any 
one  who  went  on  the  ground  would  in  a 
moment  see  the  enormous  difference  in  the 
produce.  This  was  not  affected  by  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery,  or  by  any  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  labour,  but  by  the 
more  instructed  application  of  labour. 
Having  left  the  little  field  the  visitor  en- 
tered a  small  building,  containing  only  two 
rooms,  into  one  of  which  the  cotton  was 
conveyed  to  be  cleansed,  and  into  the  other 
of  which  it  was  conveyed  when  cleansed. 
The  visitor  saw  the  article  in  its  dirty 
state  in  one  room  ;  but  in  the  other  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  flakes  of  the  most 
beautiful  snow.  That  little  field  and  those 
little  rooms  told  the  whole  history  of  the 
present  difficulties  and  of  the  future  pros- 
perity of  India  in  regard  to  the  cotton  culti- 
vation. 1  recollect  that  there  were  Ameri- 
cans there  who  had  superintended  the  cotton 
plantations,  and  they  all  concurred  with  me 
in  opinion  that  if  the  Government  could  only 
do  in  other  places,  where  cotton  was  cultiva- 
ted, what  that  gentleman  had  done  in  that 
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place  at  his  own  expense,  an  example  and 
instruction  would  be  given  which  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  most  important  effect  upon 
the  produce.  At  Allahabad  the  thing  was 
done;  an  exampl6  was  set,  instruction  was 
given  with  that  example,  and  the  result 
was  advantageous.  I  ventured  to  suggest 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  that  the  plan 
was  worthy  of  imitation  ;  but,  certainly, 
my  suggestion  was  not  very  favourably 
received  ;  and  when,  in  addition,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  great  object  of  England 
should  be  to  make  herself  independent  of 
America  for  the  supply  of  cotton,  and  that 
India  could  furnish  the  largest  portion  of 
what  was  required — it  being  a  matter  of 
comparatively  small  importance  whether 
it  was  found  in  the  territories  of  our  al- 
lies or  in  our  own  —  I  was  met  with  a 
sneer.  Within  three  weeks  after  1  went 
to  the  Board  of  Control,  in  1828,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Court  of  Directors  upon  the 
subject  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and 
since  that  time  1  have  felt  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  endeavours  which  have 
been  made  to  render  our  country  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material  of  our  most  im- 
portant manufacture.  My  Lords,  I  fear  that 
it  is  not  to  a  present  emergency  only  that 
we  have  to  look.  I  confess  that  I  can- 
not look  forward  with  any  degree  of  hope 
to  the  early  re-establishment  in  the  United 
States  of  a  state  of  things  which  would 
enable  us  to  calculate  with  confidence  on 
drawing  the  same,  or  anything  like  the 
same,  supply  of  cotton  that  we  have  hither- 
to obtained  from  that  quarter.  Wo  must, 
I  take  it,  be  prepared  for  a  state  of  things 
which  will  oblige  us  to  depend  mainly  on 
India,  but  also  on  other  countries,  for  that 
supply  of  cotton  which  is  essential  to  the 
commerce  of  this  Empire,  and,  therefore, 
I  await  with  great  anxiety  to  hear  what 
the  noble  Earl  the  Under  Secretary  for 
India  may  tell  us  as  to  the  intentions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  a  subject 
of  such  national  importance. 

Earl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  said,  he 
entirely  agreed  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  previously  ad- 
dressed the  House,  as  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  he  also  con- 
burred  in  thanking  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Twecddale)  for  the  important 
remarks  which  his  experience  had  sug- 
gested. It  was  impossible  to  over-estimate 
at  the  present  moment  the  importance  of 
any  question  connected  with  the  supply  of 
cotton  to  thifl  country,  and^  thererore^  it 
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was  not  surprising  tliat  tho  noblo  Marquess 
should  have  introduced  the  matter.  He 
was  happj  to  be  able  to  saj  that  there  was 
on  the  part  of  Iler  Majesty's  Government 
a  general  concurrence  with  the  views  of 
the  noble  Marquess.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, able  to  agree  entirely  in  what  he  un- 
derstood to  be  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
Tho  noblo  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down  (the 
Earl  of  Ellenborough)  had  asked  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  about  to 
adopt  any  special  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  emergency  which  had  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  lamentable  state  of 
things  that  existed  at  the  present  time  in 
our  great  cotton  market,  the  United  States? 
but  ho  did  not  gather  the  nature  of  the 
measure  he  wished,  or  in  what  direction  he 
tliought  Her  Majesty's  Government  ought 
to  advance  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  had  proposed  before,  and  he  now  sug- 
gested again,  that  there  should  be  repeated 
by  the  Government  everywhere  where  the 
Natives  were  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  the  same  teaching  and  example 
which  he  had  just  described  as  having  been 
set  by  the  enterprise  of  a  private  gentle- 
man at  Allahabad. 

Eaul  DE  grey  and  RIPON  said,  he 
had  not  understood  the  noble  Earl  to  refer 
to  that  instance  as  a  special  measure  to  be 
adopted  in  the  present  crisis  ;  but  he  would 
notice  that  point  presently.  With  respect 
to  measures  of  a  wider  and  a  more  exten- 
sive nature,  he  was  glad  to  find  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  ICarl  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  add  the  weight  of  his  high  au- 
thority to  one  part  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  which  related  to  the  question 
of  the  land  tenure  in  India.  On  behalf 
of  the  Government,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  Government  in  this 
country  and  in  India  were  anxious  and 
willing  to  afford  every  means  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  great  source  of  In- 
dian revenue,  and  with  a  due  respect  to 
the  rights  of  the  present  occupiers  of  land 
in  that  country  for  the  acquirement  and 
occupation  by  Europeans  of  land  in  India. 
His  own  individual  opinion  agreed  with 
that  of  the  noble  Earl  that  the  best  course 
for  capitalists  to  take  to  promote  the  cot- 
ton supply  from  India  would  not  be  to  get 
large  tracts  of  land  into  their  own  hands. 
At  tho  same  time,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  the  Government  were  unwilling  to  see 
Englishmen  settle  in  India,  in  order  to 
cultivate  cotton.  On  the  contrary,  as  far 
as  cotton  could  bo  grown  profitably,  the 


cultivation  of  it  by  Europeans  would  bo  a 
benefit  both  to  the  Natives  and  to  this 
country.  When,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment  was  asked  to  give  facilities  for  tho 
purchase  of  the  fee  simple  of  land  in  India 
— he  supposed  it  was  meant  that  the  land 
should  be  put  up  for  sale  at  an  upset  pricoi 
and  that  when  once  purchased  it  should 
be  for  the  future  free  from  all  charges  of 
land  revenue — it  would  be  unbecoming  for 
him  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  noble  Baron  (Lord  Harris). 
Whatever  fell  from  tho  noble  Baron  was 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration  from 
their  Lordships,  not  only  from  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  but 
from  tho  great  attention  he  had  paid  to 
this  particular  subject,  and  the  beneficial 
and  important  changes  which  had  been 
introduced  under  his  auspices.  Nothing, 
therefore,  which  fell  from  him  (Earl  do  Grey) 
could  add  to  the  force  of  the  noble  Baron's 
remarks.  He  (Earl  do  Grey)  would  only 
add  that  the  Government  were  not  pre- 
pared  to  take  a  course  which  they  believed 
would  endanger  a  great  source  of  Indian 
revenue,  and  iuterfere  with  the  just  rights 
of  the  ryots,  who  were  not  the  mere  te* 
nants-at'Will  of  the  Government.  He  would 
proceed  to  consider  the  measure  suggest- 
ed by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough).  The  noble  Earl,  in  speaking  of 
the  results  which  in  certain  districts  had 
attended  the  actual  cultivation  of  indigo 
— results  which  he  believed  did  not  exist 
in  the  indigo  districts  elsewhere — said  that 
amongst  other  measures  had  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  law  for  making  contracts 
penally  enforcible. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH:  I 
said  that  such  a  law  did  once  exist. 

Eaul  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  said, 
that  that  was  so.  The  present  Bill  relat- 
ing to  the  same  subject  had  not  yet  passed. 
The  second  reading,  as  the  noble  Earl  was, 
no  doubt,  aware,  was  suspended  for  the 
present.  He  then  came  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Earl,  and  he  did  not 
deny  that  it  was  most  important  to  have 
in  each  cotton  district  the  means  of  show- 
ing to  the  ryots  what  description  of  cotton 
would  suit  the  English  market,  the  best 
manner  of  cultivation,  and  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  it.  But  it  appeared  to  him 
that  upon  all  sound  economical  principles 
it  was  more  desirable  that  such  information 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  ryots  through  the 
means  of  those  who  required  the  supply  of 
cotton  than  by  the  establishment  of  Govern- 
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ment  model  farms  in  every  distiict  in  India. 
Such  establishments  could  not  be  nearly  so 
well  conducted,  or  be  so  satisfactorily  adapt- 
ed  to  express  tlie  wants  of  the  English  mar- 
ket, as  those  which  were  established  ex- 
pressly by  those  who  were  directly  interest- 
ed, lie  must  say  it  did  appear  to  him  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  which  could  be 
taken  at  the  present  moment  by  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  growth  of  cotton, 
that  they  should  themselves  send  out  agents 
to  the  country,  who  should  go  into  the  dis- 
tricts, communicate  directly  with  the  cul- 
tivators, and  explain  to  them  the  require- 
ments of  the  market  in  England,  without 
tho  intervention  of  the  present  series  of 
middle  men,  in  tho  hands  of  every  one  of 
whom  the  crop  was  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion. Ho  trusted  that  steps  of  that  kind 
were  likely  to  bo  adopted;  but  those  duties 
devolved  properly  on  those  who  were  pur- 
chasers of  cotton.  There  were  other  things 
which  required  to  be  done.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these,  which  had  been 
adverted  to  by  tho  noble  Marquess,  was 
tho  increased  facility  of  communication 
with  the  interior.  With  regard  to  this 
point  he  had  to  state  that,  in  spite  of 
the  financial  difficulties  in  which  India  was 
now  involved,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  suspend  the 
carrying  out  of  those  important  branches 
of  communication,  tho  railways.  It  was 
thought  necessary  that  those  works  should 
be  brought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  com- 
pletion. The  noble  Marquess,  however, 
spoke  not  only  of  railways,  but  of  another 
most  important  means  of  communication  ; 
he  meant  that  which  would  bo  afforded  by 
the  river  Godavery,  if  tho  navigation  were 
improved  and  mado  available  for  the  con- 
veyance of  cotton  to  tho  sea.  Certain  sums 
had  been  already  voted  by  the  Government 
of  India  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  works; 
and  that  very  day  a  despatch  had  been  re- 
ceived from  tho  Madras  Presidency  stating 
that  it  was  intended  to  apply,  during  the 
remaining  portion  of  tho  then  financial  year, 
the  whole  of  the  sums  that  had  been  voted 
for  the  improvement  of  tho  Godavery. 
Tho  petitioners  suggested  that  Govern- 
roent  should  call  for  a  loan  to  complete 
those  great  undertakings  ;  but  their  Lord- 
ships must  bear  in  mind  the  large  demands 
that  would  be  made  this  yenr  upon  the 
money  market  for  the  completion  of  rail- 
ways in  India.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
then  to  enter  into  details,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  had  given  notice  that  on 
Monday  he  should  make  a  statement  upon 

Earl  J)e  Orey  and  Bip<m 


that  subject,  and  he  would  not  anticipate 
him.  lie  could  only  say  that,  however 
wilting  and  anxious  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment might  bo  to  complete  the  scheme,  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether,  looking  at  tho 
sums  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
have  to  obtain  from  the  money  market  for 
the  completion  of  railways,  either  by  direct 
loans,  or  through  the  railways  themselves, 
the  Government  would  bo  able  to  raise  an 
additional  sum  for  that  purpose.  lie  un- 
derstood from  a  casual  observation  that  fell 
from  the  noble  Marquess,  that,  besides  land 
tenure  in  India  and  facilities  of  communi- 
cation, one  other  point  was  alluded  to  by  the 
petitioners— namely,  the  extension  of  civil 
courts,  tho  improvement  of  procedure  in 
India,  and  the  enactment  of  some  such  law 
as  that  very  measure  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  condemnod  so  strongly.  With  regard 
to  the  extension  of  civil  courts  in  India, 
there  was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  extend  them  whenever 
the  case  would  justify  such  a  measure  ;  as 
the  necessity  arose  they  would  be  extended. 
With  regard  to  procedure,  undoubtedly 
there  had  been  the  very  great  evil  of  delay; 
but  the  code  of  civil  procedure  passed  in 
18j9  had  now  come  into  operation,  and 
from  tho  reports  received  ho  believed  it 
would  be  found  that  tho  results  were  most 
important  and  satisfactory.  lie  trusted 
this  would  remove  a  large  portion  of  tho 
objections  which  had  been  urged  by  tho 
petitioners,  and  which  he  believed  applied 
more  to  the  former  than  to  the  present  state 
of  things.  He  did  not  think  tlicre  was  any 
other  point  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  tho 
debate  on  which  it  was  neco!«sary  for  him 
to  offer  any  explanations.  With  regard  to 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  fur 
dealing  with  this  emergency  he  could  only 
say  that  every  effort  would  bo  made,  con- 
sistently with  tho  urgent  demands  of  In- 
dian finance,  to  open  communications  and 
increaso  facilities  for  bringing  cotton  from 
the  cotton  districts  to  the  coast.  But  in 
dealing  with  questions  affecting  the  financo 
of  India  they  must  not  overlook  what  was 
duo  to  that  country  from  which  the  Indian 
revenues  were  raised  ;  and  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  bring  the  finances  of  India 
at  the  earliest  possiblo  period  into  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  position.  He  could  at  tho 
same  time  assure  the  noble  Marquess,  and 
those  in  whoso  behalf  he  had  presented  this 
petition,  that  tho  Government  were  fully 
sensible  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion to  which  ho  had  called  tho  attention  of 
their  Lordships.   The  constant  attention  of 
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his  right  hon.  Friend  was  devoted  to  it,  and 
whateyer  could  bo  done»  consistcntlj  with 
sound  principles  and  with  what  was  duo  to 
the  Natives  of  India,  wouhl  ho  done  to 
facilitate  the  supply  of  cotton  from  India 
to  this  country. 

The  Eaul  op  ELLENBOROUOH  : 
The  simple  plan  I  suggested  was  this — 
to  teach  the  people  of  India  generally  in 
the  cotton  districts  how,  by  the  same 
amount  of  labour,  better  applied,  they  may 
raise  much  cotton  instead  of  little,  and 
good  instead  of  bad,  and  afford  them  the 
means  of  cleaning  their  cotton — as  es- 
sential as  their  raising  it.  That  measure, 
if  adopted,  possesses  the  advantage,  which 
uo  other  ofiPcrs  ;  it  affects  th^  very  next 
crop  ;  it  may  nearly  double  the  quantity 
of  usable  cotton  produced  next  season.  I 
ask  this  as  food  for  the  people,  and  the 
noble  Earl  gives  me  a  small  piece  of  poli- 
tical economy.  My  Lords,  I  see,  and  I 
regret  to  see,  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl  the  proof  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment do  not  comprehend  the  extent  of  the 
danger  with  which  we  are  threatened,  and 
that  they  aro  not  prepared  to  meet,  as 
they  ought,  the  emergency  that  has  arisen. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Seven 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Elovon  o'clock. 
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MiNUTBs.]  PuBLio  BiLLB — 1°  Laco  Factorlosv 
2°  Poor  Assessment  (Scotland). 
3"  Consolidated  Fund  (£10,000,000)  ;  Reforma- 
tory Schools  (Scotland). 

THAMES  EMBANKMENT  BH^L. 
EXPLANATION, 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  he  wished  to  er- 
plain  a  remark  that  fell  from  him  on  Tues- 
day evening  with  respect  to  the  Thames 
Embankment  Bill.  lie  had  stated  that  the 
Bill  was  promoted  by  the  London,  Dover, 
and  Chatham  Railway  Company.  This  he 
found  was  a  mistake.  The  Company  had 
working  powers  under  the  Act,  and  their 
terminus  was  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Em- 
bankment Bill.  But  the  measure  was  pro- 
moted by  a  separate  Company^  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  Railway. 


POST  OFFICE  GRIEVANCES. 

arESTioN. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
When  the  Post  Office  Report  will  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  what  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  prepared  to  do  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  in  the  Post  Office  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  not  only  one  Report,  but 
several  Papers  relating  to  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  Metropolitan  Post  Office 
were  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government,  involving  a  great  many  details 
with  regard  to  the  different  classes  of  per- 
sons in  that  Department  and  their  relations 
to  one  another.  With  regard  to  laying 
these  Papers  before  Parliament,  ho  was 
unable  to  give  any  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Baronet,  but  he  hoped  very  shortly 
to  bo  in  a  condition  to  make  known  to  tho 
House  the  decision  to  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  come  upon  tho  subjects 
embraced  in  these  Papers. 

THE  INDIAN  NAVY.— QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  he  would 
now  beg  to  nsk  tho  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  If  any  decision  has  been  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Indian 
Navy  ;  and  if  so,  when  it  will  be  made 
known  ?  Has  tho  Report  of  the  Civil  Fi- 
nance Commission  (recommending  a  whole- 
sale reduction  of  the  Indian  Navy  on  eco- 
nomical grounds)  been  received  by  Govern- 
ment ;  and  if  it  is  their  intention  to  adopt 
the  Report  ?  If  a  reduction  or  abolition  of 
the  Service  is  contemplated,  what  courso  is 
it  the  intention  of  Government  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  Officers  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  in  answer 
to  tho  question  of  tho  hon.  Baronet,  that 
he  had  only  to  state  that  no  decision  had 
been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  Indian  Navy,  and,  therefore,  he  could 
not  say  when  it  would  be  made  known.  It 
was  true  that  the  Report  of  the  Civil 
Finance  Commission  in  India,  or  rather  a 
despatch  from  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  recommending  a  largo  reduction  of 
tho  Indian  Navy  on  economical  grounds 
had  been  roceived  by  the  Government,  and 
would  bo  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council.  He  could  not  then  state  what 
the  intention  of  tho  Government  might  be 
with  regard  to  it. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  omitted  to  stats 
what  course  the  GoTorament  iutendod  to 
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pursue  Avitli  regard  to  tho  Officers  of  the  of  last  SeasioD,  has  rcceiTod  Her  Majesty*! 

service.  assent  and  confirmation? 

Sir  CnARLES  WOOD  said,  his  hon.        Mr.    CHICHESTER    FORTBSCUB 

and  learned  Friend  would  understand,  when  said,  his  noble  Friend  the  Colonial  Secre- 

he  stated  that  the  subject  would  be  brought  tary  had  announced  in  "  another  place** 

under  his  consideration  as   Secretary  of  that  he  had  invited  Sir  George  Grey  te 

State  for  India  in  Council,  that  it  was  im-  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 

possible  for  him  then  to  say  what  his  deter-  Government  as  the  Governor  of  New  Zea« 

niination  ultimately  might  be.  land.     His  duty  would  be  to  bring  to  a 

conclusion,  if  possible,  the  unhappy  war 

FRESCOES   IN   THE   HOUSES    OF  now  raging,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 

PARLIAMENT.— QUESTION.  consider  the  whole  question  of  native  ad- 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK  said,  ministration,  putting  it,  if  he  could,  upon 

he  wished  to  ask  the  first  Commissioner  of  a  better  footmg  for  the  future.      Under 

Works,  Whether  he  has   been   informed  ^^^ese  circumstances  the  Government,  wish- 

that  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia-  »»«  *<>  ^^ave  Sir  George  Grey  free  to  deal 

ment  are  showing  symptoms  of  decay;  and,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  questions,  did  not  think  it  their 

if  80,  whether  he  will  institute  proper  in-  ^"^J  »'  present  to  sanction  the  Bill  alluded 

quiries  to  ascertain  tho  cause  of  such  decay?  ^  V  ^^^®  ^®"*  Gentleman,  but  would  re* 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  that  the  frescoes  view  the  whole  question  when  it  was  re- 

both  in  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Com-  po^^ed  upon  by  Sir  George  Grey. 

mens  and  the  House  of  Lords  were  in  a 

nerfect  condition*    but  anv   hon    Member  CHURCH  ESTATES  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF 
perrect  cond  tion,    out  any  hon.  Member  WORCESTER.-QUESTION. 

Who  looked  at  the  frescoes  in  the  upper  hall        ..      ^    morkv       -j    i         •  i_  j    x 
would  see  that  there  were  upon  those  fres-       ,^?-  Y'    „  ^?^ /^!^'., '®   ^  ,    ir,*^ 

coes;  some  symptoms  of  discoloration.     In  ;«^  *^^®  '^«"/  ^f  ^^®,»"  ^^T  K^J^Marnock,  Why 

two  of  those  frescoes,  especially,  there  were  gessoes   of    Church  Estates    witlun    the 

some  places  where  the  colouring  had  faded,  diocese  of  Worcester  who  had  made  con- 

and  others  where  it  had  come  off  in  flakes.  */^^'\^?I  *^?   enfranchisement    of  their 

He  had,  however,  no  intention  to  institute  Leaseholds  prior  to  the  late  avoidance  of 

any  inquiry  on  the  subject,  because  he  *^,'  »®^'  ^"^  hold  the  money  ready  for 

thought  it  was  very  palpable  what  the  *^**  P^T'""'  '''''  ^''^''^^\  *°  ^^®  ^T^^,^ 
cause  of  the  decay  irose  from.  It  could  *^°"  ,^^  ^^^^®  contracts  for  want  of  the 
not  have  arisen  from  the  dampness  of  the  ."^^^^  ?'*^^''  in  Council ;  whether  the  delay 
wall,  for  there  was  a  considerable  interval  '^.  »»^"i"«  .^^^^  ^''^«'"  ^^^«^^  ^'•^°?  any  con- 
between  the  plastering  upon  which  the  ^'^'  ?^  T""'''  "^^^  * '®  meaning  of  the 
fresco  was  painted  and  the  wall  itself.  But  f^*?*!"^  ^^'^  '  ^"^!  '^  «°'  ""Y^^J^  ''"^ 
as  those  frescoes  were  the  earliest  painted  pg^^^t^^e  measure  is  contemplated  to  re- 
in this  country,  and  painted  at  a  time  when  i'^^^'  ,^^.  T«  ^AP^f^^^^'  «"^^  ^^S8®«» 
there  was  very  little  experience  in  the  pro-  ^»\"?  *^^if  ^T"^i'?f4vT7PTT.  -a  .x. 
duction  of  that  sort  of  art,  he  thought  it  ^/V^'  ^:  I'  BOUVERIE  said,  the 
was  evident  that  the  failures  that  had  oc-  ^*'^"!P  ^^  Worcester,  who  died  a  few 
curred  had  arisen  from  a  want  of  experi-  n^onths  ago.  was  empowered  under  certain 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  painters  as  to  tho  T^^^.^  Parliament,  with  the  consent  of 
use  of  their  colours,  and  as  to  their  appli-  ^^  Church  Estates  Commissioners,  to  en- 
cation  of  them.  The  defects,  such  as  they  ^^•"'^chiso  the  leaseholds  held  under  his 
wore,  were  easily  remedied,  because  fres-  '^^-  P'-cvious  to  his  death  some  forty-five 
coes  had  that  advantage  that  it  was  very  agreements  for  enfi;anchi semen t  were  en- 
easy  to  get  at  any  defective  part,  and  in-  iP*"^^  »."*?  ^^  '"°^  7»^^  *^^®  «^"sj^°*  ^^  ^^« 

■ert  new  and  fresh  pieces.  ^r""  oSJI'^nn ^''^^"lPnnPA''^  ''','^®  *"'.^""* 

^  of  £80,000  or  £100,000  was  thus  waiting 

NBW  ZEALAND-NATIVE  COUNCIL.  (?'  ^^'^  completion  of  the  sale  to  the  lessees. 

By  an  Act  passed  last  year  upon  the  death 

QUBSTiON.  Qf  tjjc  late  Bishop  his  estates  as  Bishop 

Mr.  ADDERLEY   said,  he  wished   to  were  vested  in  the  Church  Commissioners^ 

ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  and  it  remained  for  them  in  the  perform^ 

Colonies,  Whether  the  Bill  passed  by  the  ance  of  their  duty  to  complete  the  sale  to 

New  Zealand  Legislature  for  constituting  the  purchasers  in  all  these  cases.     They 

a  Native  Council,  differing  in  its  relation  accordingly   prepared    a    scheme    for   an 

to  the  Colonial  Government,  from  the  Bill  Order  in  Council  empowering  the  Com- 

8ir  George  Bovoyer 
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misaioncrs  to  sell  the  estates  of  the  Bishop 
which  were  so  vested  in  them.  To  that 
scheme,  howcrcr,  ohjection  was  taken  in 
the  Council  Office  on  the  advice  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  He  understood 
that  they  advised  the  President  of  the 
Council  that  a  schemo  for  a  general  Order 
for  the  sale  of  all  the  estates  of  a  See  was 
eontrary  to  law,  and  could  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Queen  in  Council,  and  that 
tho  proceedings  so  far  taken  were  useless 
'  and  invalid.  Now,  he  was  told  that  up- 
wards of  200  Orders  in  Council  of  this 
nature  had  been  passed  during  tho  last 
twelve  years  for  the  sale  of  estates  in  bulk, 
thus  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  sell 
the  estates  in  parcels  to  the  various  lessees. 
Property  to  the  amoun  t  of  about  £5,000,000 
Bterling  had  been  sold  under  these  Orders, 
And  no  objection  had  ever  been  taken  to 
the  validity  of  those  Orders  by  the  astute 

fentlemen  the  conveyancers  of  Lincoln's 
nn,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  pur- 
chasers in  these  various  cases.  Now  for 
tbe  first  time,  however,  this  objection  was 
taken,  and  tho  practical  result  would  be 
that,  as  suggested  by  the  Law  Officers  of 
tbe  Crown,  in  every  sale  of  the  reversion 
of  a  church  estate,  were  it  small  or  great, 
a  separate  scheme  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Privy  Council  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen  in  Council.  One  consequence  of 
this  was  very  important.  Each  scheme 
was  submitted  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  on  each  a  fee  was  charged  by 
them.  He  was  assured  that  if  this  view  of 
tbo  law  had  been  taken  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  and  if  this  rule  had  been  insisted 
upon  with  respect  to  the  200  Orders  in 
Council  which  had  been  passed,  affecting 
the  sale  of  no  fewer  than  1,300  different 
estates,  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  for  simply 
saying  whether  an  Order  in  Council  was  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  or 
not,  would  have  received  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  £32,000.  The  Commissioners,  ho 
need  hardly  say,  had  no  interest  except  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  the  reversion  by 
the  lessees,  and  had  been  only  anxious  to 
discharge  the  duties  cast  upon  them  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  This  objection,  now 
■tarted  for  the  first  time  by  the  Law 
Officers,  had  brought  the  sale  of  these  es- 
tates to  a  dead  lock,  and  unless  it  were 
removed,  or  unless  an  Act  of  Parliament 
were  passed,  there  would  be  really  an  end 
of  the  practical  functions  of  the  Church  Com- 
missioners with  respect  to  the  sale  of  the 
Ttrenions  of  episcopal  and  capitular  estates. 


SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  of  Supply  read. 
On  Motion  that  the  House  do  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply — 

THE  WHITWORTU  AND  ENFIELD  RIFLES. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he  rose 
to  call  attention  to  tho  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1858  on  tho  comparative  merits 
of  the  Enfield  and  Whitworth  rifles,  and  to 
ask  whether  any  subsequent  steps  had  been 
taken  to  determine  the  relative  superiority 
of  these  two  arms  ?  Experiments  were  car- 
ried on  during  the  years  1857  and  1858, 
and  the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  pursued,  in  order  that  the 
country  might  know  which  was  the  best  arm. 
The  Committee  made  a  Report  in  1858, 
but  almost  every  member  who  signed  it 
appended  to  it  a  statement  showing  that 
differed  from  it  in  some  important  parti- 
culars. One  member  gave  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  Whitworth;  another  officer  of 
equal  intelligence  and  experience  thought 
the  EnBcId  tho  superior  arm.  In  the  mean* 
time  tho  House  was  called  on  to  vote  largo 
sums  of  money  annually  for  Enfield  rifies 
without  having  any  assurance  that  it  was 
the  best,  and  that  they  would  not  be  called 
on  at  some  future  time  to  substitute  for 
them  some  other  and  superior  weapon.  In 
the  face  of  the  contradictory  statements  of 
the  officers  of  the  Committee  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
War  would  state  to  the  House  whether  any 
further  inquiry  would  bo  made  on  the  sub- 
[ject? 

TQE  GALWAY  CONTRACT. 
EXPLAKATION. 

Mk.  ESMONDS  :  Sir,  I  rise  to  detain 
the  House  for  a  very  few  minutes  on  a 
matter  in  some  degree  personal  to  myself. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  of  last  evening, 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  alluded  to  a  transaction  which  be 
said  affected  the  honour  and  the  character 
of  the  Government.  At  the  time  I  was 
under  the  impression^-and  there  were  many 
Irish  Members  who  agreed  with  roe — that 
there  was  another  class  of  persons  whoso 
character  and  honour  were  also  afi*ected, 
and  I,  therefore,  communicated  with  my 
noble  friend  the  Member  for  the  town 
of  Galway  (Lord  Dunkellin),  who  was  ono 
of  the  persons  most  prominently  interest- 
ed in  the  transaction  ;  and,  in  common 
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with  many  others  of  the  Irish  Members, 
I  requested  of  him  to  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  impression  which  must 
have  remained  upon  the  Committee.  The 
noble  Lord,  however,  was  not  sufficiently 
fortunate  in  catching  the  eye  of  Mr. 
liassey,  and,  therefore,  the  Committee 
went  to  a  division  rery  unfavourably  im- 
pressed with  reference  to  the  Irish  l^Iem- 
bors.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  gave 
an  account  of  the  transaction,  which,  when 
informed  of  it — for  I  was  not  present  at  the 
time — filled  mo  with  surprise.  The  noble 
Lord  gave  an  account  of  the  meeting  which 
took  place  between  himself  and  a  reverend 
gentleman.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  rise  to 
vindicate  my  personal  honour,  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  several  other  Members  for 
Ireland,  who  have  requested  me  to  do  so, 
and  to  declare  that  the  rev.  gentleman  was 
totally  unauthorized  to  make  the  statement 
which  he  did.  If  any  such  a  proposition  as 
the  noble  Lord  describes  was  made,  I  can- 
not find  that  he  had  any  authority  for  it — 
it  was  a  most  unwarranted  and  impertinent 
interference.  I  shall  not  detain  the  House 
by  dilating  on  those  circumstances,  but  I 
am  sure  hon.  Gentlemen  can  well  imagine 
that  our  feelings  must  have  been  hurt  by 
what  has  taken  place ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
House  is  aware  that  there  are  gentlemen 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs said  ho  alluded  to  the  matter  because 
it  had  been  commented  on  by  a  paper  that 
was  universally  read.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  that  paper  is  not  very 
friendly  to  Ireland;  and  this  very  day  there 
is  another  insulting  article  in  it  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  am  obliged  to  the  House  for  allow- 
ing mc  to  make  this  personal  explanation, 
and  I  trust  that  for  the  future,  though,  of 
course,  the  noble  Lord  could  only  speak 
according  to  the  information  given  to  him, 
such  accusations  as  these  will  not  be  be- 
lieved without  strict  inquiry. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair.'' 


AFFAIRS  OF  CHINA. 
ADDRESS  MOVED. 

Mr.  dun  lop  said,  ho  rose  to  move 
that  an  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  the  subject  of  the  neutrality  to  be 
observed  towards  the  two  contending  par- 
ties in  China.    Ho  trusted  ken.  GeaSemen 
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opposite  would  regard  his  Motion  with  fa* 
vour,  as  it  tended  to  the  object,  so  often 
urged  during  the  late  debate  on  the  Bud- 
get of  cheapening  tea  to  the  lower  classes, 
though,  perhaps,  in  a  different  way  from 
what  they  recommended.     The  House  had 
lately  received  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  to  which  he  wished  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  House,  from  the 
mercantile  expedition  that  had  proceeded 
with  Admiral  Hope  up  the  Yang-tse-Ki- 
ang,  that  mighty  river  which  ran  into  the 
heart  of  China;  and  from  the  reports  of 
these  merchants  they  might  judge  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  commerce  could  be  carried  oo. 
But  that  river  was  occupied  on  both  banks, 
from  Chin-Kiang  to  near  Han-Kow,  by  the 
insurgents ;  so  that  if  we  were  to  carry  on 
a  trade  at  all  there,  we  must  either  bo  en 
friendly  terms  with  them,  or  we  must  main- 
tain a  strong  naval  force  at  various  points. 
All  the  information  we  had  on  the  subject 
of  the  insurgents  was  derived  from   Mr. 
Oliphant's  account  and  blue  books,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the 
same  sources,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
they  furnished  ail  the  information  which 
ought  to  be  laid  before  the  House.     His 
confidence  in  blue  books  had  not  at  all  been 
strengthened  by  the  lax  manner  in  which, 
on  the  debate  on  the  Afighau  papers,  the 
two  noble  Lords  on  the  Treasury  bench 
justified  the  liberties  taken  with  public  do- 
cuments before  they  were  produced  to  tho 
House.     There  were  strong  proofs  in  this 
China  blue  book  tliat  the  practices   then 
justified  had  not  been  given  up.     In  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  dated 
November   5,   I808,  the   Earl  of    Elgin 
said — 

"  Tour  Lordship,  porhaps,  romembers  that  on 
the  evo  of  tho  day  on  which  the  Treat/  of  Tien- 
tsin was  signed  I  received  a  communication  from 
the  Chinese  Coramissionen  to  the  offect  that  thoy 
would  loso  their  heads  if  they  agreed  to  allow 
British  subjects  to  travel  freely  through  tho  coun- 
try for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

It  was  clear  from  the  expression,  "  your 
Lordship  perhaps  remembers,"  that  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  had  informed  tho  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  of  tho  circumstance  here  re- 
ferred to  which  indicated  that  these  Com- 
missioners had  agreed  to  the  stipulations 
in  question  that  the  treaty  was  concluded 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  al- 
though on  looking  through  the  papers  he 
could  not  find  a  word  about  such  an  im- 
portant statement ;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  could  not  rely  with  per- 
fect confident  on  the  nhok  csao  being  4»e- 
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foro  thoD).  But  still  there  was  enough  to 
Bhow  that  the  professions  of  neutrality  with 
respect  to  the  rebels  by  our  representatives 
in  China  were  not  maintained.  The  Tae- 
pings  had  waged  war  successfully  with  the 
Emperor  of  China  for  a  long  time,  and 
were  as  much  entitled  to  bo  recognized  as 
belligerents  as  the  Secession  States  of 
America.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  indeed,  had 
ultimately  given  directions  that  while  our 
vessels  of  war  had  occasion  to  approach 
the  Tacping  forts  or  cities  they  should 
give  notice,  but  previously  on  two  occa- 
sions in  making  an  expedition  up  the  Yang- 
tso-Kiang,  he  himself,  gave  no  notice  to 
them,  and  when  shots  were  iired  to  warn 
our  ships  we  bombarded  their  forts,  and 
assisted  indirectly  their  enemies,  the  Im- 
perii^ists.  There  might  have  been  an 
excuse  for  our  proceedings  at  Shanghai, 
ID  the  protection  demanded  by  our  com- 
mercial interests,  but  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
had  abandoned  that  ground  by  claiming 
credit  with  the  Emperor  for  acting  hos- 
tilely  to  the  Taepings.  In  point  of  fact, 
at  the  present  moment  a  British  force  at 
Shanghai  was  doing  service  for  the  Im- 
perial Government  and  receiving  pay  for  it. 
Mr.  Bruoe  stated,  in  one  of  his  letters  last 
year,  that  the  cost  of  the  garrisons  would  be 
defrayed  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  and 
be  added,  '*  I  think  it  well  to  assert  fii*mly 
the  principle  that  they  shall  pay  for  the  as- 
sistance which  we  give  them."  Wo  had 
maintained  the  great  importance  of  keep- 
ing up  our  prestige  in  China ;  but  here 
were  British  authorities  by  a  voluntary  act 
placing  it  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  to  point  to  our  Queen  as  one  of  his 
vassals,  providing  troops  for  the  defence  of 
China,  and  receiving  pay  from  him  as  if 
she  were  a  vassal  sovereign.  Nothing,  in 
bis  opinion,  could  be  more  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  course  of  our  policy  or  with  the 
idea  of  our  observing  neutrality.  There 
bad,  also,  been  civil  as  well  as  military 
violations  of  neutrality.  By  a  notification 
dated  in  August,  1860,  and  issued  by  the 
British  Consul  at  Shanghai,  British  sub- 
jects were  warned  not  to  hold  any  inter- 
course with  the  insurgents,  and  were  told 
that  to  do  so  would  be  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  The  same  principle  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  applied  to  the  Secession 
St.ites  of  America,  and  British  subjects 
bad  not  been  warned  against  holding  inter- 
course with  South  Carolina.  lie  did  not 
ask  that  traders  should  be  allowed  to  sup- 
ply munitions  of  war  to  the  Taepings  or 
ImperialistA.    All  he  said  was  that  they 


ought  to  be  both  treated  alike.  By  the 
recent  regulations,  even  which  were  much 
moro  favourable,  in  addition  to  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Chinese  Custom-house,  a  trader 
was  obliged  to  procure  a  pass  from  the  Bri- 
tish Consul,  which  was  granted  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  bearer  should  not  visit 
any  of  the  cities  occupied  by  the  insurgents. 
That,  he  held,  was  not  neutrality,  but  a 
prohibition  of  all  commerce  on  the  part  of 
British  merchants  with  the  insurgents. 
That  state  of  things  had  been  somewhat 
modified  by  later  regulations,  which  at 
least  implied  that  British  vessels  might 
visit  insurgent  ports,  though  conditions 
were  still  imposed  calculated  to  restrict 
trade  and  to  give  rise  to  frequent  differ- 
ences and  collisions.  No  British  vessel 
was  allowed  to  pass  up  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
without  having  first  cleared  the  Custom- 
house of  the  Emperor  being  obliged  to 
enter  a  port  in  his  possession  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  if  it  did  not  so  clear  it  was  de- 
clared liable  to  confiscation.  Now,  both 
Customs'  duties  and  transit  duties  for  in- 
ternal traffic  were  included  in  the  duties  so 
paidy  and  if  a  British  vessel  sailed  from 
this  country  or  Hong  Kong  or  Calcutta 
for  Nankin  it  would  first  have  to  pay  full 
duties  to  the  Emperor,  and  then  must  pay 
over  again  to  the  Taepings  on  entering 
Nankin,  or  give  occasion  to  a  quarrel  aua 
collision  with  them  by  refusing;  necessita- 
ting, of  course,  the  keeping  a  British  ves- 
sel of  war  at  every  port  where  our  ships 
might  enter  for  trade  and  where  a  col- 
lision was  risked.  He  observed  that  the 
post  of  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
nese Customs  had  been  offered  to  an  ofii- 
cer  in  our  service;  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  offer  had  been  accepted. 
He  could  not  but  regard  it  as  very  unfor- 
tunate that,  under  present  circumstances, 
we  should  assume  any  charge  over  the 
Customs,  or  identify  ourselves  with  the 
Imperial  party.  We  ought  to  make  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  the  insurgents, 
in  order  that  we  might  not  be  obliged  to 
keep  a  vessel  of  war  in  every  port  of  the 
river  where  they  had  a  post.  The  Tae- 
pings had  shown  throughout  a  most  ear- 
nest desire  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  foreigners.  He  did  not  seek  to  jus- 
tify any  of  the  outrages  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty,  but  he  must  say  that  nothing 
could  be  proved  against  them  one-tenth  so 
bad  as  the  butcheries  of  Commissioner  Yeh, 
or  the  atrocious  treachery  to  which  our  un- 
happy officers  were  exposed  atPekin,  when 
they  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  Tartars.    It 
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was  only  that  day  that  he  read  in  a  Chi- 
nese newspaper  that  an  Imperial  regiment, 
when  setting  out — not  on  a  war  expedition, 
but  merely  to  train  some  villagers  in  mili- 
tary exercises — Bacrificcd  a  human  being 
at  one  of  the  gates  of  Shanghai,  with 
erery  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  the 
district  magistrate,  and  then  smeared  their 
colours  with  the  blood  of  the  yictim.  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  support  his 
Tiews,  and  treat  both  parties  with  impar- 
tiah'ty.  If  he  received  from  the  noble 
Lord  an  assurance  that  a  policy  of  non- 
intervention would  be  pursued  in  Ciiina  he 
should  be  happy  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 
Tlie  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  the  Resolution  of  which  he  had 
given  notice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

**  To  leave  out  from  the  word  '  That'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
pnyiogi  that  She  will  bo  graciously  pleased  to 
iostruct  Her  Representative  in  China,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  impartial  neutrality  between  the  two 
eontending  parties  in  that  Empire,  to  afford  to 
British  subjects  equal  fiicilities  for  commercial 
intercourse  with  both,  and  to  seek  to  maintain  a 
friendly  understanding,  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
not  only  with  the  Imperial  Government,  but  also 
with  the  de  facto  Rulers  of  Provinces  which  Iler 
Majesty's  subjects  have  occasion  to  trade  in,  or  to 
pass  through,  for  commercial  objects,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  risk  of  interruption  of  traffic 
or  hostile  collision,' " — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  rose  to  second 
the  Motion.  The  state  of  our  relations 
with  China  rendered  the  question  of  the 
highest  importance,  and,  therefore,  he  was 
sorry  to  see  so  small  an  attendance  of  hon. 
Members.  For  his  own  part  he  held  no 
strong  opinions  with  regard  to  British 
policy  in  China  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had 
always  appeared  to  him  that  there  had 
been  a  little  exaggeration  on  both  sides  as 
to  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  course 
we  had  pursued  in  that  country.  But  he 
must  confess  that  after  a  calm  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  papers  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House,  he  had  como  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  not  pursuing  a 
course  of  strict  neutrality  with  regard  to 
the  contest  which  was  going  on  in  China ; 
that  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  officials  in  that  country  to 
underrate  and  depreciate  tlie  power  of  the 
insurgents ;  and  that,  if  that  tendency  were 
sot  checked  by  the  noble  Lord,  there  was 
great  danger  that  we  should  speedily  bo 
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engaged  in  another  China  war.  The  Tac- 
pings  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  mere 
robbers  and  freebooters,  who  roamed  about 
the  country  committing  murders  and  out- 
rages, but  who  had  no  regular  Government 
or  settled  position  whatever.  The  real  fact 
was  that  they  occupied  six  of  the  richest 
and  most  productive  provinces  of  China ; 
and,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  recognized  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  which  had  existed  as  a  separate 
power  only  a  few  weeks,  he  did  not  see 
how  he  could  refuse  to  recognize  those  of 
the  Tacpings,  who  had  held  a  large  portion 
of  China  for  no  less  than  eight  years.  Nor 
had  the  Taepings  been  guilty  of  any  out- 
rages so  flagrant  as  those  which  had  been 
committed  by  the  Imperialists,  who  had 
murdered  Captain  Brabazon  and  Mr.  De 
Norman,  and  had  so  shockingly  ilkreated 
Mr.  Parkes  and  Mr.  Loch.  The  leaders 
of  the  insurgents  had  translated  nearly  the 
whole,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  into  the  vernacular,  and  urged 
an  open  war  against  idolatry  ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  their  character 
and  their  favourable  disposition  towards 
foreigners,  an  American  missionary  had 
stated  that  the  Canton  men  when  they 
joined  the  insurgents,  instead  of  continuing 
to  insult  and  despise  foreigners  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do,  beoamo  most 
respectful  and  accommodating  towards 
strangers.  He  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Bruce, 
instead  of  showing  neutrality,  had  taken 
a  side  in  this  matter,  and  certainly  the 
Proclamation  issued  by  our  Charg^  d'Af- 
faires  at  Shanghai,  forbidding  British  mer- 
chants to  have  any  intercourse  with  the 
Taepings,  the  protection  of.  Imperial  junks 
by  British  ships  of  war,  and  the  saving  of 
Shanghai  by  the  French  and  English 
troops  savoured  much  more  of  partizanship 
than  of  neutrality.  In  the  letters  and 
papers  received  from  China  by  the  last 
mail  there  were  frequent  allusions  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  we  were  doing  all  we 
could  to  bolster  up  the  Tartar  power.  The 
Overland  Trade  Beport,  dated  the  3 1st 
of  March,  1861,  commented  upon  the  un- 
seemly spectacle  which  had  been  presented 
by  a  British  Minister  in  time  of  war  adopt- 
ing measures  to  the  detriment  of  British 
trade  to  replenish  the  exchequer  of  the 
enemy.  The  communication  which  he  had 
received  from  them  stated  that  about  100 
French  troops  and  a  war  steamer  were 
stationed  at  one  point  to  prevent  an  attack 
of  the  rebels,  but  the  country  people,  in- 
stead of  manifesting  alarm,  remained  quite 
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passive  and  went  about  iis  usual.  Thus 
it  was  clear  tlint  the  French  and  English 
had  both  departed  from  neutrality  by  pre- 
venting the  progress  of  a  rebellion  as  to 
the  issue  of  which  the  people  themselves 
were  perfectly  iudilfercnt.  In  the  admirable 
work  published  by  Mr.  Alcock  no  passages 
were  more  interesting  than  his  description 
of  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Yang-tze- 
Kiang.  A  brilliant  account  was  given  of 
the  scene  which  occurred  when  the  British 
ships  in  chorus  returned  the  fire  directed 
at  them  from  the  shore,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  author  made  the  following  re- 
mark : — 

"  It  is  seldom  wo  oxperienco  emotions  wliick 
unite  in  themselves  tho  highest  .nmount  of  aesthetic 
and*  animal  excitement." 

That  might. he  very  fine  wiiting,  but  he 
put  it  .to  the  Ilouse  whether  the  policy 
adopted  was  one  of  strict  neutrality.  What 
were  we  doing  in  China?  We  were  bol- 
Biering  up  an  effete  Tartar  Power.  Ho 
should  like  to  know  the  opinions  entertain- 
ed of  it  by  Russia,  who  was  gradually  ex- 
tending her  boundary.  Our  troops  who 
vent  to  Pekin  were  convinced  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Government  there  was  on 
the  wane ;  and  we  were  consequently  in 
danger  of  having  a  war  on  our  hands,  not 
with  tho  Tartar  Power,  but  with  the  Chi- 
nese people  living  along  the  river,  who  de- 
tested the  Government  at  Pekin  and  re- 
sented our  silly  alliance  with  it.  Had  we 
left  the  people  to  themselves  the  war  would 
long  since  have  been  put  an  end  to  ;  and 
liis  hen.  Friend,  if  he  could  succeed  in 
eliciting  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  an  assurance  that  by  an  alliance 
with  tho  Tartar  Government  we  should  not 
be  drawn  into  any  act  of  hostility  to  the 
great  party  by  which  that  Government  was 
opposed,  would  have  done  something  to 
promote  the  interests  both  of  this  country 
and  of  China. 

Loud  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir.  I  could 
have  wished  that  my  hon.  Friend  who 
Diado  this  Motion  would  have  had  the  good- 
ness to  wait  till  some  of  the  papers  were 
laid  on  the  table.  My  hon.  Friend  must 
havo  known  very  well  that  I  had  snid  when 
we  received  accounts  from  China  they 
would  be  produced.  We  did  receive  papers 
some  time  ago  stating  that  matters  were 
in  progress,  but  as  they  did  not  give  dis- 
tinct information  I  waited  till  more  came, 
and  I  have  since  by  command  laid  these 
papers  upon  the  table.  What  I  ininginc 
is  for  the  advantage  of  thii»  House,  of  all 
persons  engaged  in  trade,  and  for  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  country  generally,  u  that  we 
should  know  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in 
China.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  made 
this  Motion,  and  the  hon.  Member  who  se- 
conded it,  may  be  right  or  wrong  as  to 
what  happened  three  years  ago  when  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  went  up  the  Yang.tze- Kiang, 
but  that  is  not  the  question  now  before  the 
House.  At  ])rescnt  the  state  of  thmgs  is 
totally  different,  and  what  is  really  in- 
teresting to  us  is  to  know  their  e.\act  posi- 
tion. This  is  the  case  as  it  at  present 
stands.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  having  given 
directions  that  the  part  of  the  treaty  wluch 
says  that  thcRiveiYang-tzc  shall  be  opened 
for  trade  should  bo  carried  out,  'entered 
into  a  provisional  arrangement  withPrinco 
Kung  for  that  purpose  ;  and  Admiral  Sir 
James  Hope  went  up  the  livor  to  Nankin 
and  made  an  agreement  with  the  Chief  of 
the  Taepings.  The  sixth  article  of  tho 
agreement  says — 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  further  expects  that 
if  your  force  has  attacked  any  of  tho  places  at 
which  British  subjects  may  be  settled  or  trading, 
British  subjects  will  be  unmolested  both  in  per- 
son  and  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
manders of  vessels  stationed  there  will  receive  di- 
rections not  to  interfere  in  hostilities  going  on 
except  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  coun- 
trymen,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  so." 

Is  not  that  neutrality  ?  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  states  that  the  British  arms  will 
be  used  to  protect  British  persons  and  pro- 
perty. Is  that  wrong  ?  He  says  at  tho 
same  time  there  is  to  be  no  interferenco 
with  any  conquests  which  the  Taepings 
may  make.  That  is  what  I  call  neutrality, 
and  that  is  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
With  regard  to  the  communication  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  received,  I  may 
state  that  it  is  very  often  the  custom  for 
persons  abroad,  who  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  authorities  are  doing,  to  write 
home  letters  containing  their  conjectures 
of  what  is  going  on,  and  almost  al- 
ways blaming  the  authorities  for  acts 
of  which  they  have  not  a  very  competent 
knowledge.  Surely  the  papers  produced 
here  under  the  authority  of  Sir  James 
Hope  and  others  ought  to  be  the  more  cor- 
rect narrative  of  events  referred  to  by  my 
hon.  Friend,  My  hon.  Friend  says,  what- 
ever faults  or  crimes  the  Taepings  may  be 
guilty  of,  the  Imperialists  are  very  much 
worse.  Now,  I  am  very  much  more  neu- 
tral than  the  hon.  Member.  I  never  much 
admired  the  civilization,  and  still  less  the 
humanitv  of  the  Chinese.  No  doubt  ex- 
cesses  and  outrages  against  humanity  are 
[committed  both  by  the  Imperialists  and 
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tbe  Taepinga,  and  which  is  tho  worst  I 
will  not  venture  to  say.  Our  business 
there  certainly  is  to  promote  our  own  trade 
as  much  as  possible,  to  endeavour  to  act  a 
neutral  part,  and  as  far  as  our  position 
admits  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  spoken  as  if  it 
was  entirely  the  fault  of  British  subjects 
and  British  agents  that  the  civil  war  was 
not  long  ago  put  an  end  to.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  a  very  large  army  would 
have  been  requirea  for  that  purpose. 
These  Taepings  are  a  numerous  body,  and 
have  got  possession  of  several  most  im- 
portant cities  and  provinces.  In  what 
way,  then,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  interfere 
80  as  either  to  put  down  the  Tartar  dynasty 
or  to  enable  that  dynasty  to  suppress  this 
insurrection  ?  I  conceive  that  it  is  not 
our  duty  to  do  either  one  thing  or  the 
other.    Sir  James  Hope  observes — 

'*  Although  a  largo  body  of  rebels  are  said  to  be 
and  probably  are  overrunniDg  the  country  in  dif- 
ferent directions  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
they  are  strong  enough  to  eject  the  Tartar  Go- 
vernment and  to  effect  a  change  of  dynasty,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  reasonable  prospect  exists 
of  tho  Imperial  Government  being  able  to  put 
down  the  rebellion." 

A  civil  war  of  indefinite  duration  seems, 
therefore,  likely  to  continue,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  commercial  towns  of  the  em- 
pire will  be  destroyed  and  its  most  pro- 
ductive provinces  laid  waste.  From  all 
the  accounts  of  the  state  of  things,  what- 
ever may  be  said  by  the  admirers  of  the 
Taepings  or  by  the  admirers  of  the  Im- 
perial dynasty,  there  are  large  bodies  of 
men  now  carrying  on  a  civil  war.  And 
many  of  the  worst  vogabonds  and  scoun- 
drels in  the  country  have  joined  one  side  or 
the  other,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
involved  either  way,  but  for  the  sake  of 
plunder  and  what  they  can  gain  in  the  con- 
fusion.  That  is  a  great  misfortune  ;  but 
the  course  of  the  British  authorities  will 
be  to  preserve  a  neutral  attitude,  and  en- 
deavour to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
of  British  subjects  where  they  may  be  in 
danger.  That  is  the  course  wo  have  pur- 
sued in  other  countries,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  pursue  it  in  China.  My 
hon.  Friend  seems  to  think  that  the  Go- 
vernraent  might  make  some  arrangement 
by  which,  when  a  ship  comes  to  a  Chinese 
port  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperialists, 
the  duty  should  be  paid  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  her  owners  should  not  afterwards 
be  required  to  pay  by  the  rebel  forces,  but 
that  would  be  a  very  strong  interference. 
The  instructions  given  by  Her  Majesty's 
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Government  have  been  in  all  cases  in  ap- 
probation of  the  neutral  course  that  has 
been  taken.  Attempts  are  being  made  to 
promote  trade  and  intercourse,  and  the  ac- 
counts we  receive  betoken  an  improvement 
in  our  relations  with  the  interior  of  China 
and  with  the  Taepings.  I  have  read  to- 
day a  letter  from  Canton,  which  states  that 
the  Customs' duties  are  regularly  paid,  and 
that,  if  any  difficulties  arise,  they  are  treat- 
ed by  the  Chinese  authorities  with  a  dis- 
position rather  to  remove  obstructions  than 
to  cause  them.  Mr.  Bruce  has  arrived  at 
Pekin  :  he  did  not  wish  to  be  received  with 
anything  like  ostentation,  so  he  entered 
the  city  privately  ;  but  every  civility  has 
been  shown  him,  and-  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  the  intercourse  with  the  Chinese 
Government  being  conducted  on  friendly 
terms.  While  there  is  no  probability  of 
the  Chinese  Government  putting  down  the' 
rebels,  nor  of  the  rebels  overthrowing  the 
Imperial  Government,  I  think  we  should 
not  take  part  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  tho  country 
should  be  in  such  a  state  of  civil  war ;  but 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
always  be  in  favour  of  neutrality.  I  will 
not  say  but  some  of  the  local  authorities 
may  show  some  bias  on  one  side  or  the 
other  ;  but  the  Government  at  home,  as 
well  as  the  chief  authorities  in  China,  are 
desirous  of  observing  a  strict  neutrality. 

Mb.  BUCHANAN  said,  the  House  is 
indebted  to  tho  hon.  Member  for  Greenock 
for  bringing  forward  for  discussion  the 
present  state  of  British  relations  with 
China.  The  subject  is  highly  important, 
whether,  as  regards  the  commercial  inte- 
rests involved,  the  large  revenue  derived 
from  tea,  or  the  financial  considerations 
necessarily  suggested  by  the  prospect  of 
continued  naval  and  military  expenditure 
in  that  distant  quarter  of  the  world.  It 
had  been  objected  to  tho  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  had 
taken  credit  for  a  portion  of  the  Chinese 
indemnity.  But  no  reason  could  be  given 
why  that  payment  was  less  likely  to  be 
made  now  than  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
the  money  had  been  regularly  remittted. 
If  credit  had  been  taken  on  one  side  of  the 
national  account  for  three-quarters  of  a 
million  indemnitv;  on  the  other  side  there 
was  an  estimate  of  a  milh'on  for  expenses 
in  China,  besides  increased  naval  and  mili- 
tary estimates  on  tho  same  account.  But 
while  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
indemnity  would  remain  unpaid,  it  would 
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be  san^ine  to  predict  that  the  balance  of 
payments  Trould  be  in  favour  of  this  coun- 
try two  or  three  years  hence.  A  large 
force  must  be  kept  up  in  China,  and,  in- 
stead of  receiving  money  we  were  more  like- 
ly to  send  large  sums  there.  Before  going 
further  he  must  disavow  all  intention  of 
blaming  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary or  his  predecessors  in  office  for  any- 
thing that  may  be  amiss  in  China.  The 
course  of  events,  their  causes  and  conse- 
quences, were  generally  beyond  official  con- 
trol, and  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  blame 
to  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  a  course 
of  policy  which  had  not  originated  with, 
and  probably  been  but  little  affected  by,  the 
instructions  emanating  from  the  Foreign 
Office.  Still  less  could  any  fault  be  found 
with  the  noblo  Earl,  who,  twice  over,  had 
encountered  the  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  embassy  to  China.  No  one 
less  endowed  with  prudence,  ability,  and 
administrative  skill  would  have  given  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  public.  And,  if  the  noble 
Earl  had  not  succeeded  in  every  particular, 
it  was  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  mission  than  to  any  want  of 
ability  in  the  ambassador.  The  important 
question  is  are  our  Chinese  difficulties  at 
an  end  ?  We  have  already  had  three  Chi- 
nese wars,  are  we  to  have  another  ?  It  is 
to  be  feared  no  basis  of  permanent  peace 
has  been  established,  and  that  elements  of 
strife  and  ultimate  war  exist  beyond  any 
former  example.  A  treaty  has  been  made 
with  an  empire  which  has  no  power  to 
carry  out  the  stipulations  which  it  has  con- 
tracted. The  Central  Government  is  in  a 
state  of  prostration  and  paralysis.  It  has 
long  been  well  known  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  distant  provinces  of  China  is 
delegated  to  the  great  mandarins,  who  ex- 
ercise a  power  almost  independent,  their 
only  indispensable  act  of  allegiance  being 
to  remit  to  Pekin  an  annual  tribute.  In 
other  respects  they  do  as  they  please, 
fleecing  the  helpless  inhabitants  by  con^ 
Btant  squeezes,  to  reimburse  themselves  for 
the  price  they  have  paid  for  their  governor- 
ships. For,  notwithstanding  the  compe- 
titive examinations,  and  the  literary  quali- 
fications required  for  Chinese  official  life, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  chief  offices  in 
China  arc  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Such 
a  system  affords  no  security  against  mal- 
administration,  and  in  practice  is  found  to 
dispense  with  control  of  any  kind.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  independence  of  cen- 
tral control  carried  that,  it  is  said,  the 
well-known  Yeh,  the  Governor  of  Canton 


did  not  even  communicate  to  head  qnarteri 
the  treaty  which  was  extorted  from  him  otf 
the  occupation  of  the  city.  This  evil  li 
further  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  keep^ 
ing  up  intimate  communications  between 
the  distant  parts  of  so  largo  an  empire^ 
embracing  not  only  diverse  races  and  diai 
Iccts,  but  even  conflicting  interests.  .  And 
now  that  Pekin,  the  hitherto  unapproach^ 
able  centre  of  the  empire,  has  been  ex^ 
plored  it  has  proved,  like  many  other  things 
in  China,  **  a  great  sham,"  alike  power^ 
less  for  defence  or  attack.  No  doubt,  thj 
Tartar  cavalry  fought  well  at  the  Takii 
Forts,  and  surprised  the  allied  troops  by 
their  gallant  charges.  But  these  are  saicf 
to  have  been  irregular  troops,  brought  up  fp^ 
the  emergency,  and  not  available  for  regu- 
lar warfare.  This  seems  likely,  when  wd 
consider  that  the  Taeping  rebellion  hfii& 
lasted  for  ten  years,  with  scarcely  a  seriotti 
check  from  the  regular  Tartar  army.  Had 
there  been  such  troops  as  the  Tartar  ca^ 
valry  which  fought  at  Taku  and  Tien-tsin 
available  to  the  Emperor,  the  Taepingj 
would  long  ago  have  been  scattered  to  th6 
winds.  That  rebellion,  if  it  can  bo  80 
called,  is  an  evidence  of  the  weakness  and 
helplessness  of  the  Mantchow  dynasty.  Ita 
history  is  one  of  the  many  wonders  wd 
find  in  China.  Originating  in  the  moun^ 
tains  of  the  south  west,  and,  no  doubt,  at 
first  consisting  of  bands  of  ordinary  plun- 
derers, it  has  been  curiously  mixed  u[i 
with  various  elements.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Triad  Societies,  whatever  these  may 
be,  were  early  adopted  by  the  loaders  of 
the  movement.  A  still  more  extraordinarj 
infusion  of  Christian  doctrin9,  of  a  veiy 
degraded  type,  it  is  true,  but  still  uninis- 
takeably  of  Christian  origin  subsequentlj 
appeared.  And  that  nothing  might  bcr 
awanting  in  the  cunning  appeal  made  to' 
popular  sympathies,  the  Tien-Wong  wa^' 
declared  to  be  the  heir  and  representative 
of  the  ancient  Ming  dynasty,  the  last  Im- 
perial race  of  Chinese  blood.  But  all 
these  cunning  appeals  would  have  been  in 
vain  against  the  disciplined  army  of  a 
powerful  empire,  and  we  must,  therefore,' 
conclude  that  no  such  army  existed.  la', 
the  meantime  the  Taepings  spread  through- 
out tho  provinces,  increasing  in  numben^ 
and  importance,  attracting  followers,  levy-* 
ing  tribute,  besieging  cities  and  gaining' 
battles,  till  at  length  they  reached  the- 
banks  of  the  great  central  river,  and  fixed 
their  government  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Nankin.  The  Chief  King,  or  Tien- Wong,- 
has  resided  there  for  eight  years^  while  teil' 
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Bub-kiDg8  aro  engaged  in  various  military 
expeditions,  instigated,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
pnncipallj  bj  the  love   of   plunder,   and 
guilty   in   their  latest  proceedings  of  rc- 
Tolting    atrocities.       But    whatever    nuij 
bo    tho    ultimate    objects    of    the    Tac- 
pings,   and  whatever  may   bo  their  hold 
on  Chinese  public  opinion,  without  doubt, 
they  have  braved  tho  whole  power  of  tho 
empire,   and  been   for  years   a   standing 
menace  and  defiance  to  tho  Tartars.     It 
seems  accepted  as  an  undoubted  truth,  by 
those  most  competent  to  judge,  that  tho 
Celestial  Empire  is  passing  away,  that  its 
ocntr&l  heart  is  powerless,  and  sends  no 
action  through  its  dislocated  extremities. 
Nor  are  the   Taepings  tho  only   rebels. 
Two  other  rebellions  at  present  exist,  in- 
dependent  of    each    other,   and    hitherto 
not  connected   with  the   Taepings  —  one 
of  these  of  a    very  formidable    charac- 
ter is   in  tho  north,  in    tho    province  of 
^hansi ;  and   another  in  the  province  of 
Quan-Tung,  the  original  scat  of  the  Tae< 
ping   movement.      Under    these    circum- 
stances, the  time  has  come    to    ask  how 
would  British  interests  be  affected  by  tho 
downfall  of  our  Imperial  allies?     Would 
separate  independent  states  not  he  better 
allies  and  better  customers  for  us  than  the 
effete  and  corrupt  central  government  which 
alone  we  now  recognize  ?     Would  it  not 
be  in  the  interes*3  of  civilization  and  hu- 
man progress  that  tho  great   obstructive 
influence  of  China  should  be  brought  to 
an  end  ?     Whatever  solution  of  the  diffi* 
eulties  presented  to  us  we  might  prefer,  it 
assuredly  is  our  best  course  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality  between  all  parties.     Let 
us  adopt  tho  principle  in  China  which  we 
have  announced  in  Europe  and  Amorica, 
as  the  keystone  of  our  policy,  the  principle 
of   non-intervention.       Why    attach    our- 
selves by  needless  engagements  to  a  power- 
less state?     Wo  see  the  ancient  empire 
falling  to  pieces,  and  new  and    vigorous 
powers  and  races  rivalling  each  other  in 
progress  and  civilization,  and  shall  wo  at- 
tach ourselves  to  tho  weakest,  tho  most 
corrupt,  and  the  least  enlightened  of  them 
all  ?      Even  the  Taepings  have  acknow- 
ledged and  accepted  the  influences  of  wes- 
tern civilization,  and, whatever  else  we  can 
object  to  their  extraordinary  career,  this 
at  least  is  certain,  that  they  are  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  now  ideas,  nor  have  en- 
trenched themselves  in  the  indifference  and 
eontempt  of  other  nations,   which  distin- 
guished the  Mantchows.     Our  policy,  as 
STowed,  is  not  liable  to  objection.    On  many 
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occasions  we  have  proclaimed  neutrality. 
In  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  there 
is  abundant  admission  that'  the  British  re- 
presentatives in  China  approve  that  prin- 
ciple. More  recently  it  has  received  a 
practical  illustration.  The  British  naval 
commander  has  actually  been  in  treaty 
with  tho  Taepings,  and  has  concluded  with 
them  a  convention  regulating  tho  navigation 
and  trade  of  the  Yang-tzo-Kiang.  But, 
while  in  words,  and  perhaps  intentions,  wo 
preserve  neutrality,  a  little  enquiry  into  our 
recent  treaty  obligations  will  show  that  wo 
are  in  a  false  position,  and  in  various  ways 
have  overstepped  tho  line  of  neutrality  in 
favour  of  tho  Imperial  GoTcrnment.  Tho 
Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  itself  is  a  document 
from  which  by  no  forced  interpretation  it 
may  bo  inferred  that  Britain  recognized  no 
power  in  China  but  the  existing  Government. 
And,  if  it  is  replied  that  we  could  only 
treat  with  a  Government  de  facto,  stilly 
even  admitting  that  to  be  true,  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  answer  ;  for  various  couditions 
of  tho  treaty  will  bo  found  to  be  framed  in 
direct  hostility,  not  only  to  those  now  op- 
posed, but  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  bo 
opposed,  to  the  existing  Government.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  engaged  to  assist 
the  Imperialists  in  tho  collection  of  their 
customs'  revenue  on  foreign  trade.  Wero 
the  Taepings  to  ask  British  traders  to 
settle  at  Nankin,  and  confer  on  some  rival 
chief  inspector  of  customs  those  high 
functions  which  Prince  Kung  has  conferre<] 
on  Mr.  Lay,  what  would  the  "  now  board 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  all  nations  '* 
recently  established  at  Pekin,  sny  to  it  ? 
Would  they  not  remonstrate  against  a  Bri- 
tish subject  collecting  revenue  to  be  hand- 
ed over  to  rebels  ?  But  that  is  what  Mr. 
Lay  and  his  subordinates  of  the  Chinese 
Custom-house  are  now  doing  as  against 
the  Taepings.  But,  besides,  we  have 
guaranteed  the  continuance  of  this  sys- 
tem, at  least  until  the  indemnity  which 
has  been  stipulated  for  by  the  allied  forces 
shall  havo  been  paid.  That  payment,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Tein-tsin  is  to  form  a  chargo 
on  the  foreign  customs.  We  are  thus  en- 
gaged in  a  course  which  it  would  bo  a  mere 
perversion  of  language  to  call  neutrality, 
and,  if  money  is  the  sinews  of  war,  we  arc 
engaged  on  tho  side  of  tho  Tartars.  We 
have  been,  moreover,  parties  to  arrange- 
ments, by  which  we  have  consented  utterly 
to  exclude  friends  and  foes  from  all  access 
by  land  to  the  territory  of  tho  Taepings,  for 
the  ''licence  to  proceed  to  the  interior," 
which  the  British  Consul  grants,  must  be 
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countorBigfied  bj  a  Chinofie  official,  who,  of 
course,  will  tako  good  core  that  there  shall 
bo  no  intercourse  with  rebels.  The  sniue 
opplies  to  the  "  arms  certificate,"  which 
is  jointly  furnished  bj  a  Foreign  Consul 
and  a  Chinese  officer,  and  thus  involrcs  a 
course  of  action  to  be  regulated  solely  by 
Chinese  interests.  Any  one  who  considers 
the  bearings  and  working  of  these  ar- 
rangements will  admit  that  it  is  a  mere 
pretcnco  to  speak  of  neutrality.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  we  are  engaged  on 
the  Imperial  side.  So  matters  stand  now, 
but  they  cannot  long  remairi  as  at  pre- 
sent. Collisions  of  interest,  and  too  pro- 
bably of  force,  must  arise.  This  system  of 
assisting  the  Imperial  rcTcnue  officers  and 
clearing  ycssels  at  Imperial  ports,  which 
will  again  bo  called  on  to  pay  duties  to  the 
Taepinnrs,  at  Nankin  or  elsewhere,  the  sys- 
tem of  joint  licences  ••  for  arms**  or  •*  tra- 
velling in  the  interior,'*  must  lead  to  dis- 
putes where  it  is  too  probable  our  preten- 
sions to  tho  character  of  neutrals  will  be 
forgotten.  British  or  Chineso  traders,  who 
have  paid  duties  on  their  goods  at  Shang- 
hai or  Chin-Kiong,  when  they  trado  with 
districts  held  by  the  rebels,  will  find  they 
have  to  pay  these  duties  again.  They 
cannot  expect  that  a  pass  granted  by  his 
rival  will  bo  acknowledged  by  the  Tien- 
Wong.  This  alone  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  and  disputes.  The 
Yang-tze  is  the  great  artery  of  trade  from 
tho  most  wealthy  and  populous  provinces  of 
China  to  the  sea-board,  but  to  Imperialist 
Junks,  it  leads  through  an  enemy's  coon- 
try.  Will  these  junks,  or  even  foreign 
vessels,  navigating  the  river,  and  provided 
with  an  "  arms  pass  **  granted  by  the  Im- 
perial Government,  hesitate  to  use  these 
arms  when  their  interests  require  it  ?  It 
seems  inevitable  that  the  great  river  will 
become  the  scene  of  piratical  warfare, 
whero  the  most  desperate  characters  of 
all  nations  will  bo  found  engaged,  and  the 
interests  of  legitimate  commerce  will  be 
disregarded.  Under  such  circumstances 
is  it  likely  wo  shall  preserve  our  neu- 
trality ?  Are  we  to  stand  by  and  see 
those  trade  advantages  which  we  have 
purchased  at  the  expence  of  so  many  mil- 
lions rendered  valueless,  or  aro  we  pre- 
pared to  throw  our  cannon  into  the  scale  of 
the  Tartars,  as  we  have  already  given 
them  our  moral  support  and  the  benefit  of 
our  fiscal  skill  ?  It  will  come  at  last  to 
this,  that  we  shall  have  to  abandon  our 
hollow  pretence  of  neutrality  and  fight  on 
the  Tartar  side.     The  only  means  of  re- 


taining neutriility  is  to  retrace  those  steps 
by  which  we  have  identified  ourselves  with 
the  old  Government.  And,  among  those  en- 
tanglements, tho  very  first  to  be  abandon- 
ed should  be  the  customs*  inspectorate,  as 
the  most  injurious  to  our  interests,  the  most 
unjust,  and  in  everj  sense  the  most  im- 
politic. It  is  needless  now  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  this  system ;  like  many  other 
blunders  it,  no  doubt,  was  a  well-meant 
scheme  to  meet  a  temporary  difficulty  dur- 
ing the  abeyance  of  the  authority  of  the 
Chinese  Custom-house  at  Shanghai.  It 
was  intended  also  to  conciliate  the  Imperial 
Government,  and,  in  so  far,  to  purchase 
commercial  privileges  by  a  system  wliieh 
rendered  the  customs  levied  on  foreign 
trade  more  largely  and  directly  available 
to  tho  Central  Government.  It  has  ex- 
isted since  1856-7,  and  has  been  maintain- 
ed under  unprecedented  circumstances.  To 
such  a  length  indeed  has  our  courtesy  to  the 
Chineso  Government  gone,  that,  at  the  very 
time  we  were  marching  on  Pekin,  we  were 
collecting  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  onr 
enemies.  The  port  of  Shanghai  was  for 
some  years  the  only  commercial  entr^phi 
where  this  extraordinary  system  prevailed, 
but  so  enamoured  of  it  are  the  ruling 
Anglo -Chinese  authorities,  and,  as,  in- 
deed, need  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  so 
delighted  is  the  Government  with  a  system 
which  produces  such  largo  revenues  to  tho 
Imperial  Exchequer  that,  according  to  the 
latest  information  wo  have  received,  Prince 
Kung  hos  notified  his  intention  of  extend- 
ing its  operation.  All  the  ports  open  to 
foreigners  are  to  bo  divided  into  four  super- 
intendencies,  each  to  be  confided  to  a  man* 
darin  appointed  by  the  "  Board  of  Foreign 
Trade,**  instead  of  remaining,  as  at  pre- 
sent, under  the  Hoppo,  or  local  Tautai.  Of 
these  su peri n tendencies  the  first  embraces 
Tien-tsin,  Tangchow,  and  Keuchang ;  the 
second,  Shanghai,  Ningpoo,  and  ports  in  tho 
Yang-tze;  the  third,  Foochow,  Amoy,  and 
Formosa ;  and,  fourth,  Swantow,  Hainan, 
and  Canton.  In  all  these  districts  foreign 
inspectors  arc  to  be  employed,  and  Mr. 
Lay  has  been  appointed  by  Prince  Kung 
Inspector  General  of  all  tho  Superinten- 
dencies,  and  is  empowered  *'  to  excrciso 
surveillance  over  all  things  pertaining  to 
foreign  trade."  The  system  is  thus  dove- 
loping  itself,  and  will  soon  be  in  active 
operation  over  tho  whole  seaboard  of  China. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  consider 
well  what  will  bo  its  results.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  will  be  a  general 
system  of  smuggliog.    I^o  const  in  the 
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world  18  better  suited  for  contraband  trade 
than  that  of  China,  being  everywhere  in- 
tersected with  bays  and  creeks  and  the 
mouths  of  large  navigable  rivers.  The 
|K)pulation,  unfortunately,  have  been  train- 
ed to  smuggling,  the  trade  in  opium  having 
l)een  till  lately  of  that  description.  The 
consequence  of  stringent  Custom-house 
charges  being  levied  at  the  duty  ports,  es- 
peoially  if  these  are  aggravated  by  a  con- 
tinued exacting  of  their  former  irregular 
charges  by  the  local  mandarins,  \f\\\  be  to 
drive  much  of  the  coasting  trade  from  the 
present  established  emporxa.  Foreign  ves- 
sels will  discharge  their  cargoes  in  road- 
steads into  native  junks,  in  the  same  way 
as  opiam  was  formerly  delivered,  and  these 
junks  will  run  their  cargoes  into  creeks  and 
harbours  in  various  parts  of  the  coast. 
SuflScient  indications  of  this  course  are  al- 
ready shown  in  the  Canton  Custom  House 
•inoe  the  inspectorate  was  established. 
The  Canton  river  has  four  mouths,  and  is 
conveniently  situated  for  trado  with  the 
free  port  of  Hong  Kong.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  foreign  merchandize  of  va- 
Hotia  kinds,  but  particularly  duty  -  paid 
Opium,  has  almost  ceased  to  pass  through 
the  regular  Custom-house.  This  is  what 
will  happen  everywhere,  and  this  inspecto- 
rate, which  originated  in  the  laudable  de- 
mre  to  put  down  smuggling,  will  prove  a 
powerful  instrument  to  perpetuate  and  in- 
crease that  system.  It  has  been  insinu- 
ated, upon  what  grounds  I  know  not,  that 
the  foreign  merchants  in  China  are  addict- 
ed to  the  irregular  gains  of  contraband 
trade.  If  this  refers  to  the  trado  in  opium 
the  charge  has  no  point,  for  that  case  is 
totally  exceptional  ;  and  if  it  is  to  bo 
judged  by  a  moral  standard  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whero  to  award  the 
greatest  share  of  blame — to  tlio  Bengal 
Government,  which  prepared  the  drug  for 
the  Chinese  market,  to  the  merchants  who 
sold  k  on  the  coast,  or  to  the  mandarins 
who,  for  a  bribe,  connived  at  its  introduc- 
tion ;  all  of  whom  are  alike  implicated. 
But,  leaving  out  opium,  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  charging  the  Chinese  mercan- 
tile community  with  the  practice  of  smug- 
gling. But  is  it  quite  certain  that  this 
good  character  will  bo  maintained  when  so 
many  strong  inducements  will  exist  to 
avoid  the  foreign  Custom-houses?  The 
system,  as  originally  introduced  at  Shang- 
hai, was  sanctioned  by  the  three  treaty 
Powers,  Britain,  France,  and  America  each 
being  represented  at  the  Custom-house 
by  their  Msessors.  It  does  not  appear  I 
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whether  this  system  is  to  be  extended  to 
the  ports  now  for  the  first  time  embraced 
by  the  arrangements  of  Prince  Kung  and 
the  Inspector  Generalship  of  Mr.  Lay. 
But  it  may  be  assumed  that  commercial 
jealousy  between  the  different  Powers  will 
make  it  necessary  to  continue  the  system 
as  it  was  first  introduced.  The  eipenso 
will  thus  be  very  great.  There  will  be  at 
least  a  dozen  ports  whero  three  inspectors, 
with  largo  salaries,  will  be  established.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  these  expenses,  as  well 
as  all  others  attending  the  establishment^ 
will  be  levied  on  trade,  and  principally  on 
British  trade.  Is  it  sound  policy  to  join 
with  France,  which  has  little  trade  of  any 
kind  in  China,  and  with  America,  which 
has  a  great  deal  less  than  ourselves,  in  a 
system  which  will  expose  British  commerce, 
in  all  its  minutest  workings,  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  rivals,  who  will  report  officially  to 
their  respective  Governments  every  shape 
and  form  of  eur  varied  trade?  It  may  be 
little-minded  to  indulge  trado  jealousies, 
but  is  it,  therefore,  wise  to  expose  all  our 
secrets  with  such  confiding  simplicity?  Be- 
sides, jealousy  may  work  in  another  way. 
What  would  a  French  inspector  care  for 
the  over-valuation  of  British  goods  of  which 
his  own  countrymen  were  not  importers, 
and  those  who  know  how  successfully  we 
are  rivalled  in  some  of  our  staple  cotton 
fabrics  by  the  Americans  will  doubt  the 
advantage  to  British  interests  of  American 
valuations  at  the  Custom-houses  of  China. 
But,  leaving  that  out  of  the  question,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  class  feeling  will 
be  produced  in  all  these  inspectors  in  fa** 
vour  of  the  revenue  whose  officers  they 
are,  and  against  the  interests  of  the  fo- 
reign merchants.  Umployis  of  all  sorts  are 
uniformly  found  advocating  the  system 
which  they  administer,  and  that  this  is  the 
case  in  China  we  have  already  abundant 
proof.  At  Shanghai  the  merchants  havo 
had  repeatedly  occasion  to  appeal  against 
the  decision  of  the  inspectors  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  applied  to  the  consul,  tlio 
legally  constituted  judge  in  all  controver- 
sies between  foreign  Custom  -  houses  and 
British  subjects.  But  here  we  have  an- 
other anomaly,  for  we  have  no  end  of  them 
in  this  extraordinary  system.  The  British 
Envoy  (Mr.  Bruce)  set  aside  the  authority 
of  the  Consul  (Mr.  Meadows),  and  declared 
the  inspectors  to  be  irresponsible  in  ques- 
tions of  valuation.  The  policy  of  this 
course  is  questionable  enough ;  bat  as  to 
its  being  contrary  both  to  usage  and  to 
law,  there  cau  be  no  question  at  alL    Socb 
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are  the  inevitable  difficulties  which  beset 
our  course  when  we  depart  from  admitted 
principles  and  interfere  with  the  functions 
of  foreign  Governments.  But  no  one 
doubts  that  all  the  expenses  of  this  sys- 
tem will  fall  upon  British  trade.  The 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  has  burdened  the  trade 
of  this  country  with  the  indemnity  for  the 
czpences  of  the  war,  which  is  to  be  paid 
from  the  foreign  Customs,  and  which  will 
make  it  imperative  as  regards  our  own  in* 
terests  to  levy  duties  to  the  last  dollar. 
But  when  the  indemnity  has  been  paid, 
wo  shall  find  that  a  system  has  been  inau* 
gurated  to  which  we  have  ourselves  been 
parties,  and  which  in  its  consequences  may 
not  have  been  fully  foreseen.  The  full 
amount  of  the  Imperial  Customs  is  to  be 
remitted  to  Pekin  ;  but  how  can  the  local 
mandarins  exist  without  their  share  of  the 
plunder?  They  have  paid  for  their  offices 
«nd  must  have  compensation.  No  one  who 
knows  China  doubts  for  a  moment  as  to 
the  coarse  which  will  be  adopted.  In  one 
waj  or  another,  and  in  such  secret  ways  as 
eannot  be  discovered,  additional  duties  will 
be  charged  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  offi- 
cers. So  long  as  those  officers  were  admi* 
nistrators  of  the  Customs*  revenue  their  pe- 
culations affected  the  Imperial  Exchequer; 
but  now  that  they  do  not  intromit  with 
these  collections  which  are  remitted  in  full 
to  Pekin,  they  must  resort  to  other  means 
of  reimbursement.  What  these  means  are 
we  learn  from  the  circumstances  which 
have  recently  transpired  as  to  opium  im- 
ported at  Shanghai.  So  determined  were 
the  local  mandarins  that  their  fees  should 
be  paid,  that  they  bribed  the  Coolies  in  the 
various  foreign  Hongs  to  ascertain  where 
opium  was  delivered,  and  thus  ensure  the 
payment  of  their  irregular  demands  ;  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  object  they  ex- 
hibited not  only  consummate  art,  but  have 
shown  at  once  the  extent  of  their  power 
and  their  extortion.  This  was  traced  to 
the  Tautai,  or  Governor  of  Shanghai.  So 
will  it  be  everywhere.  Foreign  trade  will 
bear  not  only  the  duties  fixed  by  treaty, 
but  a  second  charge  to  satisfy  the  irregular 
fees  of  the  mandarins.  Over  and  above 
this,  the  expense  of  the  foreign  inspecto- 
rate will  fall  on  foreign  trade.  But  an- 
other objection  to  the  system  consists  in 
its  being  most  unpopular  among  the  Chi- 
nese. They  look  on  the  foreign  assessors 
as  making  these  charges  for  their  own  be- 
nefit. They  cannot  understand  a  system 
which  excludes  the  bargaining  and  beating 
down  of  duties  to  which  thoj  have  been 


accustomed,  and  in  their  irritation  thej 
have  transferred  to  the  foreign  officials  the 
whole  weight  of  their  resentment.     It  is 
known  how  the  installation  of  the  system 
was  received  at  Swatow,  and  the  forcible 
resistance  that  was  made  to  it.     It  hai 
been  asserted  that  if  the  troops  were  re- 
moved from  Canton,  the  Customs*-hoase 
inspectorate  could  not  last  for  a  day.     AU 
this  works  most  unfavourably  for  British 
interests.     It  must  have  been  observed  by 
those  who  have  read  tho  Chinese  news- 
papers, that  a  loud  complaint  is  made  of 
the  secresy  with  which  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  working   of  this  system  have 
been  carried   out.      No  one  can  remon- 
strate, much  less  advise:  for  everything  is 
wrapped  in  secresy.     It  is  impossible  that 
the  noblo   Lord  can  have  any  sympathy 
with   concealments;    but    it   is   right  he 
should    know  that    this  charge  has  been 
made  against  officials  in  China.      It,  no 
doubt,  has  been  undesignedly;  but,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  noble  Lord  followed  the 
same  course.    The  hen.  Member  for  Aber- 
deen moved  for  a  Return  to  show  tho  num- 
bers, the  amount  of  salaries,  and  nature  of 
the  engagement  of  British  subjects  em- 
ployed  in  Chinese  Custom  •  houses  ;  and 
there  was   also   a   Motion   for  Copies   of 
Consul  Meadows'  Correspondence  with  Sir 
John  Bowring,  or  others,  as  to  the  foreign 
inspectors.     The  noble  Lord  could  not  lay 
before  the  House  any  of  these  papers.     X 
have  no  doubt  he  would  have  done  so  had 
it  been  in  his  power  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate 
any  information  on  this  subject  should  be 
withheld.     It  is  said  this  system  is  on  its 
trial,  that  Lord  Elgin  is  not  committed  in 
its   favour,  and   that   the  Government  at 
home  are  not  committed  to  it.     Let,  then, 
the  merchants  and  the  British  public,  who 
are  much  interested,  assist  at  this  trial. 
The  more  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  the 
subject,  and  tho  more  its  difficulties  and 
anomalies  are  discussed,  so  much  the  better 
for  all  concerned.     The  course  to  adopt, 
in  case  tiie  present  system  should  be  aban- 
doned, is  to  revert  to  the  old  practice  :  let 
all  exports  be  sold  duty-paid,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  imports  bo  sold  at  the  short 
price,  or  without  duty.     To  facilitate  such 
arrangement    bonded    warehouses   at   the 
duty  ports  would  afford   great   facilities. 
But  above  all  it  is  desirable  that  free  ports 
should  be  established  in  the  North  of  China. 
It  is  surprising  that,  with  the  example  of 
the  success  of  free  ports,  as  shown  by  tho 
prosperity  and  great  commercial  develop? 
ment  of  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  aueh 
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a  system  should  not  have  suggested  itself. 
Ono  free  port  should  be  eatnblishcd  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai. 
Perhaps  the  foreign  location  at  Shanghoi  it- 
sclf»  if  surrounded  with  walls,  -would  afford 
nn  eligible  site  for  a  free  port;  and  certainly 
another  should  be  as  far  up  the  Ynng-tze* 
Kiang  as  sea -going  ships  can  navigate. 
No  doubt  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities would  be  required  for  such  an  ar- 
rangement; but  there  is  no  reason  to  tl)ink 
that  such  consent  would  be  refused.  Lord 
Elgin  most  properly  said,  on  a  late  public 
occasion,  that  the  interests  of  British  com- 
merce, as  well  as  the  clmracter  and  useful- 
ness of  British  subjects  in  these  distant 
regions  must  depend  on  themselves — on 
their  honour,  integrity,  and  self-restraint. 
Doubtless,  such  sentiments  will  find  ac- 
ceptance everywhere,  and  under  a  proper 
system  China  will  aOPord  a  field  for  their 
practical  illustration. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
ho  did  not  intend  to  follow  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  in  the  very 
extensive  range  of  observations  which  he 
had  taken,  but  would  confine  himself  to  the 
subject  immediately  before  the  House — the 
importance  of  preserving  a  stnct  neutrality 
between  the  contending  parties  in  China. 
He  thous:ht  it  would  have  been  better  that 
the  discussion  should  not  have  taken  place 
until  the  House  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  that 
evening.  His  information  was  derived  only 
from  the  Chinese  journals  and  private  cor- 
respondoncc,  and  might  possibly  be  incor- 
rect on  some  points.  He  held  that  the 
complaints  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow (Mr.  Buchanan)  that  the  Government 
had  not  observed  a  strict  neutrality  be- 
tween the  Chinese  Government  and  the 
rebels,  was  in  several  respects  quite  un- 
founded. The  hon.  Gentleman  asserted 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  \\ith  the 
de  facto  Government  of  China  was  a  breach 
of  neutrality. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  explained  that  ho 
said  quite  the  reverse,  and  admitted  that 
they  could  do  nothing  else  than  enter  into 
such  a  treaty. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  had  understood  tho  hon.  Gentleman  to 
sny  that  the  very  fact  that  we  had  entered 
into  tho  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  was  in  itself  a 
breach  of  neutrality.  Having  gone  to  war 
with  the  de  facto  Government  of  China,  we 
liad  no  other  resource  when  we  wished  to 
make  peace,  than  to  form  a  treaty  with 
tho  same  authority.     Again  tho  hon.  Gen- 
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tieman  said  that  we  were  guilty  of  another 
breach  of  neutrality  in  collecting  the  Cus- 
toms' dues  for  tho  Chinese  Government. 
Tho  fact  was  that  wo  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  English 
subjects  were  employed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  in  collecting  the  duties  ;  but 
the  English  Government  had  no  more  to 
do  with  the  collection  of  the  Customs  of 
China  than  of  France.  There  were,  how- 
over,  two  points  to  which  ho  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord.  Ho 
was  given  to  understand  that  British  ves- 
sels proceeding  to  any  of  tho  open  ports 
in  possession  of  the  rebels  were  compelled, 
not  by  tho  Chinese  Government,  but  hj 
tho  regulations  of  the  British  authorities, 
to  proceed  first  to  one  of  the  open  ports  in 
tho  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  there  pay  the  dues.  That  regulation 
involved  a  manifest  injustice.  On  the  one 
hand,  our  merchants  would  be  most  un- 
fairly treated,  if  thoy  had  to  pay  the  dues 
first  to  tho  Imperial  Government  at  the 
port  to  which  by  tho  regulations  they  were 
compelled  to  go,  and  afterwards  to  the 
rebel  authorities  at  tho  port  where  they 
landed.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  wo  acted 
justly  by  the  British  merchants,  and  pro- 
tected them  against  a  second  payment  of 
the  dues  at  tho  rebel  port,  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
one  that  must  quickly  bring  us  into  col- 
lisiun  with  tho  rebel  authorities.  Had  the 
Chinese  Government  enforced  such  a  regula- 
tion there  would  have  been  no  reason  to 
complain;  but  he  found  fault  with  it  as  pro* 
ceedingfrom  the  British  authorities.  Again 
the  position  which  we  occupied  at  Shanghai 
was  very  peculiar,  very  objectionable,  and 
in  his  opinion  very  dangerous.  If  he  was 
rightly  informed,  there  were  British  troops 
at  the  present  moment  in  Shanghai  who, 
although  receiving  British  pay,  were  in 
point  of  fact  maintained  ot  the  expense  of 
the  Imperial  Government  for  the  protection 
of  the  port  against  a  hostile  attack  from 
the  rebels. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  the  troops  were  stationed 
at  Shanghai  merely  for  the  protection  of 
British  subjects  and  property. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  ob- 
served  that  in  that  case  it  was  very  singn* 
lar  that  the  expense  of  the  troops  should 
be  borne  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  The 
fact,  disguised  as  it  might  be,  was  that  it 
was  only  a  repetition  in  1861  of  what  oc- 
curred not  very  long  ago,  when  Shanghai 
was  protected  from  the  rebels  bj  a  British 
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force.  A  moro  important  subject  could 
not  be  brouglit  under  the  notice  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  than  the 
absolute  necessity  of  observing  the  strictest 
neutrality  between  the  two  parties  in 
China.  If  wo  gave  either  party  a  right 
to  complain  of  our  conduct,  there  would  be 
always  a  Chinese  difficulty  continued  from 
year  to  year,  and  varied  at  intervals  by  an 
open  war. 

Viscount  P ALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  think 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Glasgow  has 
not  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  statement 
niadc  by  my  noble  Friend  in  regard  to  the 
very  satisfactory  arrangement  which  has 
been  come  to  between  our  Admiral  and  the 
Taepings  for  the  observance  of  the  strictest 
neutrality  between  the  contending  parties, 
because  many  of  his  remarks  applied  to  a 
different  state  of  things,  and  assumed  that 
no  such  stipulations  had  been  entered  into. 
1  think  1  may  dismiss  that  part  of  the 
subject  by  repeating  the  assurance  that  we 
are  now  observing  the  strictest  neutrality 
between  the  two  parties,  and  have  obtained 
from  the  Taepings  securities  that  our  com- 
merce with  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  occupied  by  them  will  be  duly  protected, 
and  not  subjected  to  any  interruption.  The 
proposition  that  we  ought  not  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of 
China  becanse  there  is  a  rebellion  raging 
over  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions  is 
unite  untenalile.  When  a  sovereign  reigns 
over  a  country,  and  when  his  authority  is 
especially  in  force  in  those  parts  where  our 
interests  He,  we  have  no  choice  but  either 
to  make  a  treaty  with  him,  or  to  leave  the 
lives,  property,  and  commerce  of  our  coun- 
trymen wholly  unsecured  by  any  diplomatic 
stipulations.  Had  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment pursued  the  latter  alternative,  and 
left  British  interests  without  that  protec- 
tion, wo  should  have  done  that  which  was 
totally  unjustifiable  and  without  excuse. 
The  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  was  the  result  of 
an  endeavour  on  our  part  to  obtain  redress, 
by  hostile  measures,  for  injuries  which  had 
been  done  to  us  by  the  Government  of 
China.  That  treaty  was  not  observed, 
and  it  was  again  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  hostilities.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  at 
a  great  sacrifice  both  of  comfort  and  health, 
returned  to  China  and  negotiated  another 
treaty,  which  gave  full  force  and  effect  to 
all  the  provisions  for  the  protection  and 
extension  of  our  commerce  which  the  first 
treaty  contained.  So  far  from  that  being 
a  proper  subject  for  criticism,  those  of  our 
countrvmen  who  are  connected  with  the 


Chinese  trade  ought  to  acknowledge  the 
great  evils  which  have  been  redressed,  and 
the  great  advantage  which  must  be  con* 
ferrcd  on  British  commerce  by  those  two 
treaties.  Therefore,  it  is  totally  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  justification  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  having  entered  into  treaty 
engagements  with  the  existing  Imperial 
Government  of  China,  or  to  maintain  that 
in  doing  so  they  committed  no  breach  of 
neutrality  as  between  the  two  contending 
parties. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said,  he  must  havo 
expressed  himself  very  ill  indeed  if  his  ro* 
remarks  could  be  construed  into  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Government  for  having 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Imperial  party. 
He  owned  that  the  Imperial  Government 
was  the  de  facto  Government,  and  tho 
proper  authority  with  whom  to  treat. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  am  very 
glad  to  accept  the  admission  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  havo 
shown  that  our  policy  is  to  maintain  a  strict 
bond  Jide  neutrality ;  and,  on  the  other, 
those  who  are  disposed  to  find  fuult  with 
other  things  are  ready  to  admit  that  wo  wero 
perfectly  right  in  entering  into  a  treaty  with 
the  de  facto  Government  of  China.  That 
disposes  of  a  good  many  of  tho  observationa 
which  have  been  made  in  the  courso  of  this 
discussion.  Great  fault,  however,  has  been 
found  with  the  arrangement  by  which  Bri- 
tish subjects  nre  employed  by  the  Chineso 
Government  for  the  collection  of  their  Cus- 
toms. I  think  that  those  objections  are  not 
well  founded.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
stated  by  the  hun.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
FitzGerald)  that  these  British  subjects  aro 
not  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  but  are  lent  to  the  Chineso 
Government,  and  are  responsible  to  that 
Government  for  their  conduct.  My  hon. 
Friend  complains  tliat  they  nre  not  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Consuls,  and  that 
Mr.  Bruce  has  declared  that  any  complaint 
against  them  must  be  made  to  him.  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  wrong  in  that.  Mr.  Bruco 
is  the  highest  authority  representing  tho 
British  Government  in  China,  and  it  is 
proper  that  when  complaint  is  made  against 
persons  who  are  performing  duties  such  as 
those  which  have  devolved  upon  those  who 
are  engaged  in  collecting  the  Customs' 
duties,  that  reference  should  be  made  to  him. 
The  decision  of  a  consul  might  bo  swayed 
by  local  considerations,  and  if  adverse  to 
local  complaints  would  not  carry  with  it  the 
weight  which  will  attach  to  a  decision  pro- 
nounced by  Mr,  Bruce.     Generally  speak* 
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ing  it  might  be  an  unusual  course  that 
Britiali  subjects  should  bo  employed  to 
ooliect  the  Customs  due  to  the  Chinese 
Goveruraent ;  but,  as  our  indemnity  is  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  those  Cus- 
toms, we  have  a  direct  interest  in  seeing 
that  they  are  fairly  levied  and  oompletly 
paid.  My  hon.  Friend  said  that  this  system 
has  a  tendency  to  encourage  smuggling. 
Now  it  is  a  well-known  saying  that  the 
best  way  of  replying  to  an  unanswer- 
able argument  is  to  affirm  directly  the 
eonirary.  My  hon.  Friend  has  followed 
that  course,  because,  unless  we  are  ex- 
tremely misinformed,  it  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  check  that  practice,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  many  of  the  complaints 
which  are  made  against  it  in  China  owe 
their  origin  to  the  fact  that  it  is  putting 
an  end  to  the  system  of  collusion  between 
the  merchants  of  different  countries  and  the 
Chinese  Custom-house  authorities  which  has 
unfortunately  for  some  time  prevailed.  My 
hon.  Friend  says  that  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities pay  for  their  appointments,  and  are, 
therefore,  compelled  to  extract  money  from 
the  persons  who  come  within  the  scope 
of  their  authority  in  order  to  repay  them- 
selves, and  I  understood  him  to  suggest 
that  one  effect  of  the  operation  might  be 
by  depriving  these  persons  of  their  illegi- 
timate fees  to  lead  them  to  resort  to  still 
more  improper  proceedings.  There  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  this  system  will  tend  to 
establish  a  regular  and  legal  system  of 
Customs,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  will  lead 
British  merchants  to  smuggle  goods  into 
places  where  Custom-houses  are  not  esta- 
blished. My  belief,  on  the  contrary,  is, 
that  this  system  will  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  arrangement,  according  to  which 
all  parties  will  pay  just  what  they  ought 
to  pay,  neither  more  nor  less,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  advantageous  to  the  Chinese 
Government  by  introducing  order  into  a 
department  which  has  hitherto  been  full 
of  abuses,  but  which  will  be  productive  of 
great  advantage  to  us,  os  it  will  secure 
the  gradual  payment  of  those  indemnities 
which  were  stipulated  for  by  the  Treaties 
of  Tien-tsin  and  Pekin. 

With  regard  to  the  point  adverted  to  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  S.  Fitz- 
Gerald),  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any 
information  as  to  the  fact  that  vessels  are 
compelled  to  go  to  ports  where  duties  are 
paid  to  the  Imperial  Government,  although 
they  may  be  destined  to  ports  which  are  in 
the  bands  of  the  rebels,  but  undoubtedly  it 
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is  a  matter  deserving  of  inquiry  and  consi- 
deration. Then,  as  to  Shanghai.  Every 
one  knows  that  that  is  our  most  important 
settlement  in -China,  that  a  large  extent 
of  ground  is  there  allotted  to  the  foreign 
community,  and  that  that  place  has  large- 
ly superseded  Canton  as  the  great  mart 
of  British  commerce.  Wo  have  heard  a 
great  deal  in  praise  of  the  Taepings,  and 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  say  anything  to 
their  disparagement,  but  it  is  .well  known 
that  towns  which  have  unfortunately  been 
occupied  by  them  have,  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, not  presented  the  same  appearance 
of  wealth,  of  comfort,  and  of  population, 
which  they  exhibited  before  the  occupa- 
tion. [An  hon.  Member:  Suchow.]  I 
am  speaking  of  Nankin  and  other  places. 
I  have  been  told  that  Nankin  is  a  wilder- 
ness. I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  an 
exaggeration,  but,  unhappily,  the  occupa* 
tion  of  Shanghai  by  the  rebels  is  not  a 
thing  which  the  community  of  that  place 
would  very  much  desire.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  the  troops  there  are  now 
paid  by  the  Chinese  Government.  I  be- 
lieve that  mv  noble  Friend  does  not  alto- 
gether  approve  that  arrangement  and  it 
may  probably  be  altered,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  there  should 
be  a  British  force  at  Shanghai  to  protect 
British  property  and  British  merchants  in 
that  town  from  the  effects  which  must 
result  from  its  occupation  by  the  rebels. 
Nor  is  it  desirable  that  the  Chinese  part 
of  the  town  should  be  laid  waste,  which 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  its 
being  taken  by  storm.  To  what  extent 
our  troops  are  protecting  others  besides 
British  residents  I  am  not  informed,  but  I 
om  sure  that  the  House  will  feel  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  tako 
care  that  that  most  important  and  valuable 
British  settlement  should  not  encounter  all 
the  calamities  which  would  result  from  its 
occupation  by  the  rebels.  My  hon.  Friend 
said  that  great  advantage  would  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  several  free  towns  at 
different  places  in  the  Chinese  territory, 
up  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  in  the  north. 
If  we  were  masters  of  China  wo  might, 
no  doubt,  establish  free  towns  in  certain 
places,  but  the  Chinese  territory  belongs 
either  to  the  Emperor  or  to  the  rebels,  cer- 
tainly not  to  us,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
not  power  to  make  the  arrangement  which 
my  hon.  Friend  thinks  would  be  bo  ad- 
vantageous. All  we  can  do  is  to  avail 
ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  those  privileges 
which  treaties  have  given  to  as.     Thost 
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treaties  were  made  with  the  existing  Go- 
▼emment,  and  we  Iiave  no  right  to  assume 
that  that  Qovernment  has  ceased  to  exist 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  rule  a  large  and 
important  portion  of  the  empire,  especially 
the  seaport  towns  with  which  we  carry  on 
intercourse.  All  that  we  can,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  expected  to  do  is  that  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  shown  that  wc  are  doing 
«— giving  neither  party  cause  to  complain, 
and,  as  far  as  hostilities  are  concerned, 
acting  according  to  the  principles  of  strict 
neutrality. 

.  Mr.  white,  after  repeating  the  state- 
ment- that  British  vessels  bound  for  ports 
which  were  in  the  hnnds  of  the  rebels  were 
compelled  to  call  at  Imperial  ports  and  pay 
the  Imperial  duties,  an  arrangement  which 
Fas  similar  to  requiring  ships  bound  to 
Charleston  to  go  to  New  York  and  pay  the 
Federal  duties,  said  that  the  Taepings  were 
»  set  of  ruffians  and  scoundrels  with  whom 
not  a  single  man  of  education,  character, 
or  discretion  had  associated  himself.  If  it 
were  not  that  such  a  course  would  be  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  policy  of  England 
we  should  be  glad  if  the  British  Goyern- 
ment  should  take  part  in  the  dispute  and 
rid  the  world  of  such  a  nest  of  vagabonds, 
for  it  was  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a  civil 
war  would  drag  on  for  years  and  inflict 
pndless  misery  and  distress,  which  might 
be  effectually  put  an  end  to  by  a  single  re- 
giment and  a  few  Armstrong  guns.  The 
hideous  grotesqueness  and  blasphemy  as- 
sociated with  the  Tacping  movement  would 
be  evident  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  a 
friend  of  his  who  had  visited  the  adviser — 
the  individual  whoso  duty  it  was  to  inter- 
polate the  Scriptural  element  into  their 
proceedings,  who  found  him  attended  by 
four  beautiful  girls  arrayed  in  yellow,  and 
luxuriating  in  every  magnificence  which 
could  be  afforded  by  the  plunder  of  the 
richest  cities  of  China. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  failed  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  English  Government  had  observed  a 
policy  of  perfect  neutrality.  With  regard  to 
the  Taepings,  he  would  refer  to  an  account 
written  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Shanghai  Herald,  who  had  accompanied 
the  British  expedition,  to  show  that  in 
Nankin,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Taepings,  building  was  going  on  on  all 
aides  and  trade  was  springing  up,  while 
at  Chinkiang,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Imperialists  for  four  years  since  it  was 
qnited  bj  the  Taepings,  there  waa  only 


one  house  standing,  in  which  the  duties  of 
the  port  were  collected.  It  ought  to  be 
the  great  object  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  conciliate  the  Taepings,  who  at 
present  numbered  a  hundred  millions  of 
people,  and  had  five  millions  of  armed  men 
among  them.  He  contended  that  if  the 
Customs'  duties  at  the  treaty  ports  were 
collected  by  European  (not  native)  officers 
in  the  pay  of  the  Tartar  Government,  but 
only  responsible  for  their  conduct  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  British  representative,  wo  were 
infringing  the  principle  of  neutrality,  and 
became,  in  fact,  active  agents  in  favour  of 
the  Tartar  GoYcmment.  The  very  cost  of 
the  defence  of  Shanghai  against  the  Taep>' 
ings  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  indemnity 
which  we  received  from  China;  and,  if 
that  military  occupation  were  continued,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  next  year  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  tea  duties. 

Mr.  DUNLOP  said,  he  would  withdraw 
bis  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn, 

OUTRAGES  AT  GEASHILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  M'MAHON  said,  he  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Barony  of  Geashill,  in  the 
King's  County,  was  obliged  to  pay  £300 
damages  for  the  alleged  malicious  burning 
of  an  outhouse  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Trench, 
and  to  the  fact  that  a  confidential  report 
from  the  constabulary  to  the  authorities 
of  Dublin  Castle,  stating  that  the  person 
who  burned  the  outhouse  was  a  party  re- 
sident in  Mr.  Trench's  house,  was  shown 
in  a  breach  of  confidence  to  Mr.  Trench  ; 
and  asked  why  no  steps  had  since  been 
taken  to  prosecute  the  offender?  Under 
the  late  Lord  Digby,  who  had  granted 
leases  to  his  tenants,  Geashill  was  one  of 
the  quietest  districts  in  Ireland.  His  suc- 
cessor took  advantage  of  some  technical 
defects  to  break  the  leases.  A  new  agent 
was  appointed  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Trench, 
who  was  very  unpopular  ;  and  Lord  Digby 
did  not  come  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
misery  into  which  the  place  was  plunged. 
Outrages,  genuine  or  fabricated,  were  the 
consequence,  and  as  a  specimen  he  might 
mention  one:— -A  fire  took  place  in  the 
stables  of  Geashill  Castle  one  night,  though 
the  gates  were  all  closed  and  no  one  could 
get  over  the  walls  from  the  outside.  Mr. 
Trench  having  alleged  that  the  fire  was 
the  work  of  an  incendiary  outside,  a  police- 
man named  Burke  had  carefully  examined 
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the  grounds  outside  the  walls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Ascertaining  if  the  fire  had  been 
caused  by  persons  unconnected  with  the 
castle  ;  but  no  trace  could  be  found,  and 
everything  which  he  saw  led  to  the  in- 
dubitable inference  that  the  person  who 
had  fired  the  turf  in  the  stables  lived  ivithin 
the  castle.  The  report  sent  by  Burke  to 
Dublin  Castle  charged  the  offence  upon 
some  person  residing  under  Lord  Digby's 
roof;  and  the  authorities,  in  breach  of 
confidence,  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Trench, 
when,  instead  of  having  an  inquiry  insti- 
tuted, he  endeavoured  to  frighten  Burke 
from  discharging  his  duty,  and  ultimately 
he  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  having  been 
found  drunk  on  two  occasions,  and  for 
habitually  frequenting  public-houses.  He 
thought  it  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day that  the  outrage  had  been  committed 
by'ono  of  the  fabricators  of  outrages  within 
the  costle,  ond  not  by  any  of  th»  tenantry 
residing  outside  the  walls,  and  he  trusted 
the  Government  would  do  their  best  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 

Mr.  IIENNESSY  said,  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  made  an  attack  in  most 
unmeasured  terms  upon  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Lord  Digby.  He  would  not 
examine  into  the  motives  of  his  hen.  and 
learned  Friend  in  so  doing,  but  one  thing 
was  clear  that  ho  has  not  investigated  the 
facts  of  the  case.  lie  could  inform  him, 
however,  that  the  grand  jury  of  the  King's 
County,  composed  of  twenty-three  honour- 
able men,  not  connected  with  the  Barony  of 
Lord  Digby,  after  hearing  evidence  upon 
oath,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
malicious  injury  had  been  done  to  Lord 
Digby's  property,  and  that  he  was  entitled 
to  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  damage. 
That  was  also  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  ratepayers  of  the  county.  His  Lord- 
ship WAS  thought  to  be  entitled  to  £500, 
but  he  would  only  take  £250.  Since  Lord 
Digby  came  into  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty only  three  tenants  had  been  evicted, 
and  they  owed  respectively  eleven  years, 
fourteen  years,  and  thirty  years*  rent.  He 
hoped  that  this  would  be  a  lesson  to  his 
hon  and  learned  Friend  to  confine  himself 
to  the  Woods  and  Forests  and  to  the 
county  he  represented  ;  but  which  he  (Mr. 
Hennessy)  feared  his  hon.  Friend's  pre- 
sent position  showed  was  a  little  too  hot 
for  him.  Ho  hoped  he  would  examine  his 
facts  before  ho  dealt  with  them,  or  brought 
them  before  the  House.  A  case  so  utterly 
fallacious  had  never  been  inflicted  upon  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  M'Mahn 


Ma.  O'BRIEN  said,  ho  had  been  in- 
formed  that  a  state  of  things  existed  in 
the  King's  County  which  ought  not  to  be 
porniitted  to  continue,  but  from  his  own 
knowledge  he  could  not  say  whether  thai 
were  so  or  not.  The  property  of  Lord 
^ig^J»  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geashifl, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  improving  one. 
With  regard  to  the  transaction  under  dis- 
cussion it  was  stated  that  a  report  con- 
cerning it  had  been  mode  to  the  Govern* 
ment,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county  ;  but  when  he  (Mr. 
O'Brien),  as  a  magistrate  of  the  county, 
applied  for  a  copy  of  that  report,  it  was 
refused  to  him.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  givo  them  that  report,  or 
take  measures,  if  they  refused,  to  show 
who  were  the  real  offenders  in  the  case. 
Ho  trusted  the  Government  would  allay 
the  excitement  which  existed  in  the  dis- 
trict by  furnishing  all  the  information  which 
was  so  much  desired. 

Mr.  BRADY  said,  he  only  wished  to  ob« 
serve  that  the  case  made  out  by  the  hon. 
ond  learned  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
M'Mahon)  was  very  clear.  The  burning 
which  had  occurred  would  seem  to  hart 
been  caused  by  some  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  the  premises.  There 
could  bo  'no  doubt  that  similar  outrages 
had  occurred  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  them  ought  to  be 
brought  to  justice.  He  trusted  the  Go* 
vernmcnt  would  take  the  question  into 
their  serious  consideration,  for  it  hod  done 
great  injury  to  Ireland,  and  it  tended  to 
corrupt  tho  people  and  to  lower  the  stand* 
ard  of  morality  in  that  country. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  ho  must  protest 
against  the  time  of  the  House  being  taken 
up  with  the  discussion  of  a  matter  beyond 
its  control.  It  was  unfair  for  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  rise  in  his  place  and  arroign  tho 
whole  management  of  an  estate  for  some 
years  past,  because  charges  were  often 
made  on  imperfect  evidence,  and  no  proper 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  their  refiita* 
tion.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  Lord 
Digby  came  into  possession  of  his  property. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely a  resident  in  England.  He  appoint- 
ed a  gentleman  to  manage  his  estates,  and 
so  well  had  that  person  acted  that  thej 
were  considered  the  best  managed  property 
in  the  King's  County.  Not  long  ago  Lord 
Digby  summoned  his  tenants  to  a  general 
meeting,  at  which  he  asked  them  whether 
they  had  any  complaints  to  make  as  to  the 
conduct  of  his  agents.    Not  a  oomplaint 
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was  ever  uttered  ogaiDst  him.  It  was  true 
thai  when  Lord  Digby  obtained  possession 
of  his  estates  he  found  that  several  of  the 
tenants  held  leases  which  had  been  illegally 
granted.  The  result  was  that  rather  than 
subject  his  tenants  to  ruinous  litigation  he 
distributed  amongst  them  about  £30»000 
by  way  of  compensation.  With  regard  to 
the  report  referred  to  if  there  was  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  person  had 
been  guilty  of  the  outrage  alleged,  of 
course  the  Government  would  place  the 
report  in  the  hands  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  party  would  be  prose- 
cuted. He  must  protest  against  charges 
being  made  against  owners  of  property 
who  were  endeavouring  to  discharge  their 
duty  conscientiously  and  with  the  utmost 
forbearanco  and  consideration. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  with  regard 
to  the  first  question— namely,  under  what 
eircumstances  the  barony  was  called  upon 
to  pay  compensation  for  the  malicious  in- 
jury to  the  burning  of  this  outhouse — the 
cirourostances  were  these :  When  an  injury 
WAS  committed,  the  law  provided  that  the 
injured  person  should  have  the  power  of  ap- 
plying to  the  Presentment  Sessions.  That 
ooorse  had  been  taken  in  the  present  in- 
stance :  the  presentment  was  sent  to  the 
grand  jury,  was  found  by  them,  and  the 
barony  then,  according  to  law,  became 
b'able  to  pay  compensation.  He  under- 
Btood  that  no  fewer  than  eleven  witnesses 
were  examined.  Tho  second  question  pre- 
sumed that  a  confidential  report  had  been 
ahown  to  Mr.  Trench  ;  but  if  that  was  so 
it  had  been  without  his  knowledge,  and  ho 
did  not  believe  it.  He  was  not,  however, 
prepared  to  say  anything  which  would  fet- 
ter the  discretion  of  Government  or  the 
responsible  officers  of  the  police  in  hold- 
ing communications  with  injured  parties, 
which  might  tend  to  the  detection  of  crime 
already  committed,  or  to  prevent  future 
injury  being  done.  With  regard  to  the 
third  question — namely,  why  tho  offending 
person  had  not  been  the  subject  of  prose- 
cution— the  answer  was  obvious.  The  Go- 
▼ernment  were  most  anxious  to  pursue  a 

Erosecution  in  every  case  of  the  kind,  and 
is  hon.  and  learned  Friend  might  rest 
assured  that  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  police  authorities,  fortified 
by  the  opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  right  to  put  any  person  on  his  trial 
for  that  crime,  the  Government  would  not 
fail  to  do  so. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  as  Mr*  Trench  was  the  local  magis- 


trate of  the  district,  tho  confidential  report 
alluded  to  ought  to  have  been  shown  to  him. 
There  was  no  accusation  whatsoever  against 
Mr.  Trench.  It  was  tho  duty,  then,  of 
the  police  to  go  to  the  local  magistrate  in 
a  case  of  this  kind.  As  to  tho  Digby 
family,  for  some  centuries  that  family  had 
not  resided  in  Ireland.  In  1641  their 
castle  had  been  burned  down,  since  which 
period  they  had  lived  out  of  the  country 
until  a  recent  period. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  JERSEY. 
PAPERS   MOYED   FOR. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, if  lie  will  have  any  objection  to  lay 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  Copies  of  Corres- 
pondence with  the  Authorities  of  tho  Isle  of 
Jersey  on  the  subject  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  ?  When  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Reading  (Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott) 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  tho  courts 
of  Jersey,  he  (Mr.  S.  Estcourt)  offered 
some  observations  on  the  subject,  intimat- 
ing a  strong  opinion  that  something  was 
required  for  the  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Jersey  courts  beyond  that 
which  could  be  afforded  by  means  from 
within.  Inasmuch  as  the  evils  connected 
with  the  court  were  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  the  islanders  for  years  past,  and  that  no 
attempt  had  been  made  in  the  island  itself 
to  reform  it,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
necessary  something  should  bo  done  by 
the  British  Parliament  to  improve  it.  He 
understood  that  the  observations  he  had 
then  made  had  given  offence  to  somo  gen- 
tlemen in  the  island.  Ho  regretted  that 
his  remarks  should  have  had  such  a  result, 
because  he  had  a  high  respect  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  island  and  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  With  the  highest 
respect,  however,  for  the  people  of  Jersey, 
to  maintain  their  insular  independence,  and 
their  old  constitution  and  forms  of  proce- 
dure, he  still  thought  that  the  course  taken 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Reading  was 
called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
It  was  said  on  the  part  of  the  islanders 
that  they  were  of  themselves  about  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy  to  the  evils  complained  of 
without  any  pressure  from  without,  and  it 
was  stated  that  communications  to  that 
effect  had  been  sent  to  the  Home  Office, 
before  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  that  House.     Tho  communica- 
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tions  were  two  in  number,  and  one  of  them 
was  dated,  he  was  informed,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  and  the  other  some  day  in  the  pre- 
sent month.  He  understood  that  the  right 
Gentleman  was  willing  to  produce  the  cor- 
respondence, and  in  taking  that  course  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  acting  a  part 
worthy  of  a  British  Minister.  Inasmuch 
as  the  question  of  Imperial  authority  over 
those  islands  was  contested,  and  as  it  was 
known  that  the  inhabitants  were  peculiarly 
sensitive  on  that  point,  it  was  desirable 
that  the  fullest  information  should  be  af- 
forded, both  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
British  public  on  tho  matter.  It  was  urged 
on  the  part  of  the  islanders  that  they  did 
not  dispute  the  authority  of  the  Queen, 
but  that  they  rejected  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  Parliament.  He  repeated  ho 
did  not  wish  to  encroach  on  their  liberties 
or  their  independence  ;  but  when  it  was 
alleged  that  in  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  there  was  a  systematic  depar- 
ture from  or  a  great  delay  of  justice  ;  that 
it  was  impossible  for  individuals  committed 
to  prison  to  obtain  their  discharge  by  any 
process  of  law  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
or  certainly  months,  it  was  desirable,  for 
the  honour  of  the  British  name,  and  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  that  a  superior  autho- 
rity should  interpose.  Even  if  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  ordinary  form 
should  constitutionally  be  determined  not 
to  be  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
question,  he  still  thought  it  ought  to  hare 
been  brought  before  the  British  Parliament, 
and  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Reading  rendered  good  service  in  bringing 
it  forward. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  lay  before  the  House  the  cor- 
respondence to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  called  attention,  if  he  would 
move  for  it  on  a  future  day.  When  the 
eorrespondence  was  produced,  it  would 
appear  that  the  States,  upon  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  being  referred  to 
them,  had  appointed  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  Commissioners'  recommendations. 
What  had  he  meant  to  convey  to  the  Honse 
on  a  former  occasion  was  that  the  States 
had  not  passed  any  measure  in  consequence 
of  the  reference  which  had  been  made  to 
them.  He  did  not  mean  to  convey  to  the 
House  that  the  States  had  not  considered 
the  matter  by  tho  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee,  in  fact,  had  held 
several  meetings,  and  miidc  several  reports, 
in  one  of  which  they  commented  upon  the 
remarks  made  in  tho  House  upon  the  Mo- 
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tion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Reading  (Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott).  He  wai 
not  sure  whether  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  tho  House  to  lay  on  the  Table 
public  documents  containing  remarks  upon 
speeches  purporting  to  have  been  delivered 
in  the  Honse,  but  if  there  was  no  irregu- 
larity in  doing  so  he  should  be  quite  ready 
to  produce  them.  It  appeared  that  the 
States  of  Jersey  disputed  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  legislate  on  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Jersey  ;  but  he  entertained  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  legal  power  of 
Parliament  to  legislate  on  the  internal  as 
well  as  the  external  affairs  of  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  said, 
he  considered  it  extremely  desirable  that 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  should  be 
adopted  in  the  island.  But  he  doubted 
the  expediency  of  that  House  proceeding 
to  deal  authoritatively  with  the  matter  at 
a  time  when  it  appeared  that  the  States 
were  not  indisposed  to  take  up  the  subject. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  States^ 
and,  he  believed,  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
island  generally,  while  admitting  that  they 
were  subject  to  the  British  Crown,  denied 
that  they  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Parliament ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  would  have  been  more  expedient,  if  tho 
islanders  did  not  themselves  effect  the  de- 
sired reforms,  to  accomplish  that  object  by 
means  of  an  Order  in  Council  rather  than 
an  act  of  the  Imperial  legislature. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toiikdravm, 

TUE  NAVIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE, 

OBSEYRATION. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  Sir,  I  now 
rise  to  call  attention  to  a  subject  the  im* 
portancc  of  which  no  one  will  deny.  I 
have  received  information  with  respect  to 
the  progress  of  the  French  Government  in 
building  armour-covered  ships,  to  which  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment  without  any  loss  of  time.  I  brin^ 
this  subject  before  the  House  with  the  ad* 
yantage,  not  only  of  stating  my  facts  on 
what  I  may  call  high  authority,  but  also  of 
stating  what  that  authority  is.  Every  one 
conversant  with  the  state  of  the  navy  \i 
aware  of  tho  high  professional  reputation 
of  Admiral  Elliot.  It  is  only  justice  to  him 
to  say  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  more  able 
or  distinguished  officers  in  Her  Majesty's 
service.  I  have  the  advantage  of  private 
friendship  with  him,  and  I  am  able  to  state 
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that  during  the  last  three  weeks  he  has 
Tisited  all  the  French  ports  and  arsenals 
with  the  exception  of  Toulon.  He  has 
given  me  permission  to  mention  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  statements  which  I 
am  about  to  make  to  the  House,  but 
with  a  feeling  which  is  honourable  to  him- 
self, as  he  has  lived  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  many  officers  of  tlie  French 
navy,  ho  is  anxious  that  ho  should  not 
be  under  the  suspicion  of  having  acted 
in  any  manner  as  a  spy,  or  of  having  done 
anything  unworthy  of  his  high  character 
as  a  British  officer.  I  should,  therefore, 
state  that  whatever  information  lie  has 
obtained  was  obtained  in  an  open  manner, 
and  he  visited  the  French  dockjards  with 
the  advantage  of  having  received  the  per- 
mission of  the  Minister  of  Marine.  [.Mr. 
Li5DSAT  :  Hear,  hear!]  I  understand  the 
motive  of  that  cheer,  and  it  is  only  due 
to  the  French  Government  to  state,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Admiralty,  that  there 
has  been  nothing  like  any  intention  to  con- 
ceal its  preparations.  But  those  prepara- 
tions are  of  such  a  nature  that  after  the 
communication  I  received  from  Admiral 
Elliot  I  could  not  delay  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  them  for  a 
single  day.  During  the  last  fortnight  I 
have  received  two  letters  from  the  gallant 
Admiral,  one  of  which  was  written  from 
Brest,  and  the  other  from  Rochefort.  Yes- 
terday morning  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  in  a  long  conversation  with  him  I 
heard  the  facts  that  I  am  about  to  submit 
to  the  House.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  hen. 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay)  in 
his  place ;  in  the  early  part  of  this  Ses- 
sion, on  a  Motion  made  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James 
Elphinstone),  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land spoke  strongly  on  this  subject.  He 
stated  to  the  House  that  he  had  had  a  com- 
munication with  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine  ;  and  he  gave  his  impression  with 
regard  to  the  progress  France  was  malting 
in  the  completion  of  her  navy ;  but  what 
I  particularly  call  attention  of  the  House 
to  is  a  letter  the  hon.  Member  told  us  he 
had  received  from  M.  Chevalier.  That 
gentleman  throughout  the  late  negotiation 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr. 
Cobden)  was  in  frequent  communication 
with  him.  I  believe  no  one  has  taken  more 
pains  than  M.  Chevalier  to  impress  on  this 
country,  and  on  those  Englishmen  with 
whom  he  has  had  communication,  that  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  French  Government  to 
maintain  pacific  relations  with  this  coun- 


try, and  that  It  was  making  no  unusual 
efforts  to  increase  its  naval  force.  M. 
Chevalier  wrote  thus  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland— 

**  You  have  a  full  Btatement  of  our  navy — jott 
have  it  in  a  hlue  book — 70U  are  told  officially  by 
the  Government  and  privately,  in  the  most  friend* 
ly  and  honest  manner,  by  our  Minister,  that  of 
iron-cased  vessels  France  has  only  one  fit  for  use» 
that  in  a  short  time  we  are  to  have  a  second,  but 
that  a  full  a  year  must  elapse  before  wo  can  get 
two  more,  and  two  years  before  we  shall  be  in  pos- 
session of  six  iron-cased  vessels ;  and  it  is  in  the 
face  of  such  a  fact  that  England  feels  herself  sa 
dangerously  menaced  that  she  spends  milllona 
without  number  to  get  rid  of  the  peril  of  an  in- 
vader." 

[Mr.  Lindsay:  Hear,  hear!]  The  hon. 
Gentleman  cheers  ;  but  before  I  sit  down 
I  think  he  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
one  of  two  things — either  that'  M.  Cheva* 
lier  was  throwing  dust  in  his  eyes,  though 
I  have  no  reason  for  saying  he  did  so — I 
know  nothing  that  could  justify  the  im- 
putation— pr,  that  M.  Chevalier  himself 
knew  nothing  of  the  subject  of  which  ha 
was  speaking.  The  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  also  spoke  on  thai 
evening ;  and,  with  perfect  frankness,  he 
said  he  had  no  desire  to  disguise  or  con- 
ceal from  the  House  the  real  state  of 
affairs  with  regard  to  the  relative  states  of 
the  navies  of  England  and  of  France.  The 
noble  Lord  stated  what  at  the  time  was 
strictly  correct,  according  to  all  the  infor- 
mation he  then  possessed.  He  said  that 
the  French  Admiralty  had  at  that  time 
built,  or  was  building,  six  iron-cased  fri« 
gates  ;  two  were  large  vessels  of  52  guns; 
there  were  four  others,  sister  ships  of  La 
Olaire,  And,  he  added  that  exclusive  of 
the  old  floating  batteries  of  the  Russian 
war,  the  French  had  built,  or  were  build- 
ing, five  iron-cased  gunboats,  and  four  ves- 
sels of  a  formidable  character,  called  float- 
ing batteries  ;  altogether  they  had  nine 
iron-covered  gunboats  or  floating  batterieSt 
and  six  large  iron-cased  frigates,  of  which 
La  Gloire  is  one.  The  noble  Lord  also 
gave  tho  House  what  I  think  was  a  most 
important  assurance,  and  to  which  I  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.     He  told  us — 

"  That  if  they  found  much  more  progress  made 
over  the  water  or  among  any  other  nation  in  build^ 
ing  these  ships,  it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  tbd 
Government  to  come  down  to  the  Honse  and  state 
frankly  and  fairly  what  was  going  on,  with  a  view^ 
if  necessary,  to  extend  the  number  of  our  iron- 
cased  vessels." — [3  Uansard,  clxi.  1155.] 

This  was  an  importont  statement  on  tlid 
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part  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  fact  that 
it  proceeded  from  his  lips  makes  me  regret 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Though 
I  accept  any  such  statement  from  the 
noble  Lord,  and  believe  it  was  made  in 
the  utmost  good  faith,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  fulfilling  it,  yet  the  noble  Lord 
IS  not  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  is 
not  unjust  or  disrespectful  to  him  to  say, 
that  we  cannot  receive  promises  on  his 
part  as  of  the  same  weight  and  importance 
AS  if  they  proceeded  from  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Amiralty  himself.  Since  this  pro- 
mise was  made  the  state  of  things  con- 
templated by  the  noble  Lord  has  arisen  ; 
the  position  of  the  French  navy  with  re- 
gard to  iroii  cased  frigates  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent now  from  what  it  was  when  that 
promise  was  made  ;  but  the  Government 
has  not  come  down  to  Parliament  and 
made  the  statement  thus  promised,  or 
asked  for  the  means  of  extending  the  num* 
ber  of  our  iron-cased  ships.  I  must,  how- 
ever, make  some  exception  to  this  asser- 
tion. On  Thursday  week  there  was  ano- 
ther discussion  on  the  state  of  our  nnvy; 
and  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  took  that  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing the  House  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  been  making  very  serious  efforts 
to  add  to  the  number  of  its  iron-cased 
ships  since  he  had  brought  forward  the 
Estimates  in  February  last.  I  think  he 
told  us  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
since  that  month  the  French  Government 
had  laid  down  no  less  than  nine  more  of 
these  iron-covered  ships,  and  so  far  as  the 
number  is  concerned  this  statement  ex- 
actly tallies  with  the  information  I  have 
received  from  Admiral  Elliot.  But  that 
information  docs  not  exactly  tally  with 
other  parts  of  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord.  When  I  allude  to  these  differences 
the  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  what 
Admiral  Elliot  told  me  yesterday  is  what 
he  has  himself  seen  in  the  last  fortnight, 
while  my  noble  Friend  could  only  speak 
from  the  information  he  had  received  from 
others.  Admiral  Elliot  did  not  visit  Toulon : 
he  says  nothing  of  the  two  or  three  ships 
building  there  ;  but  at  other  ports  he  saw 
the  following  ships  in  various  states  of  pre- 
paration ;  some  were  only  lately  laid  down, 
others  were  in  a  forward  state.  Besides 
the  La  Gloire,  to  which  as  every  one  is 
aware  that  it  is  already  finished,  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  saw  the  Magenta  and  the  Sol- 
ferino,  two  large  ships  of  52  guns,  to  be 
launched  in  June ;  the  Normandic,  Flan- 
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dres,  Magnanime,  Gauloise,  Valeureiue, 
Couroune,  Surveillante,  Bevanche^  He- 
roine, and  Quillaine,  Here  are  12  ar- 
mour-plated ships  in  different  states  of  pre- 
paration. Of  the  two  at  Toulon  Admiral 
Elliot  does  not  profess  to  speak,  but  of  the 
other  10  every  one  is  a  larger  ship  than 
La  Oloire,  and  is  intended  to  be  an  im- 
provement upon  La  Gloire,  and  all,  ex- 
cepting two  which  are  of  iron,  arc  wooden 
ships  covered  with  armour.  There  are 
thus,  including  La  Gloire,  13  frigates,  be- 
sides which  there  are  the  two  frigates  re- 
frred  to  in  M.  Chevalier's  letter,  where  it 
was  said,  *'  twelve  months  must  elapse  be- 
fore we  can  get  two  more,"  and  referred 
to  also  by  my  noble  Friend  last  February, 
and  then  described  by  hi  in  as  being  ships 
of  largo  size,  and  carrying  52  guns.  Now, 
instead  of  being  frigates  of  large  size  and 
carrying  53  guns,  they  are  line-of-battlo 
ships,  two-deckerS|  carrying  two  tiers  of 
guns  on  each  side.  In  tonnage  they  are 
very  little  short  of  our  Warrior.  The 
Warrior  is  a  little  more  than  6,000  tons  ; 
these  two  ships  are  of  5,000  some  hun- 
dred tons,  and  instead  of  being  52-gun 
ships,  they  are  pierced  for  100  guns  each. 
In  short,  they  are  two  ships  such  as  the 
world  has  never  heard  of  before,  because 
while  nearly  equal  in  tonnage  to  the  War- 
rior they  will  have  100  guns,  out  of  which 
52 — 26  on  each  side — are  entirely  covered 
with  armour  of  full  thickness,  it  being  in- 
tended to  cover  all  the  rest  of  their  guns 
with  armour  of  a  lighter  character.  I 
have  now  mentioned  two  line-of-battle 
ships  of  100  guns  each,  and  13  of  which 
12  are  heavier  than  La  Gloire,  making 
15  armour-plated  ships.  The  two  lineof^ 
battio  ships,  named  the  Solferino  and  the 
Magenta,  which  M.  Chevalier  said  would 
be  completed  in  a  year  hence,  are  both  to 
be  launched  in  the  approaching  month  of 
June,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battles 
the  names  of  which  they  bear.  These 
two  powerful  ships  will*,  therefore,  be  added 
immediately  to  the  strength  of  the  French 
navy,  and  the  15  ships  which  I  have  enu- 
merated will  be  in  addition  also  to  the 
nine  of  which  I  have  no  information  beyond 
that  furnished  by  my  noble  Friend — namely, 
the  four  formidable  batteries  and  the  five 
gunboats.  The  practical  point  we  arrive 
at  is  that  the  French  are  rapidly  preparing 
15  powerful  armour-plated  ships  to  be 
added  to  nine  of  a  different  description, 
also  covered  with  armour,  giving  them 
in  the  whole  a  force  of  24  armour-covered 
ships,  exclusive  of  the  old  batteriea  which 
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were  used  during  the  Russian  war.  Now, 
what  is  tbo  state  of  preparation  in  Eng- 
land ?  My  noble  Friend  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong  ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  more  than  six  ships  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  England  which  are  built  or  be- 
ing built.  We  have  the  Warnor  and  the 
Black  Prince,  two  ships  superior  in  ton- 
nage,  and  superior,  I  hope,  in  speed  to  any 
of  the  French  ships,  but  very  inferior  in 
armament.  The  Warrior  and  Black 
Prince  will  not,  I  believe,  carry  50  guns — 
[Lord  Clauence  Paget:  Forty  guns] — 
white  the  two  great  French  line-of-battle 
ships  will  carry  100  guns  each.  We  have 
also  the  Defence  and  Resistance,  one  of 
which  has  lately  been  launched.  I  am 
afraid  that  those  two  ships  must  be  con- 
fiidcred  as  inferior  to  any  one  of  the  fifteen 
ressels  I  have  mentioned — [Lord Clarence 
]?AaET  dissented] — though  I  hope  my  noble 
Priend  is  right  in  expressing  an  opposite 
opinion.  Then  we  have  two  more  ships  in 
the  course  of  building ;  these  are  of  inter- 
mediate size  between  the  Defence  and  the 
Warrior,  and  I  know  of  nothing  else  ex- 
cept the  iron-plated  ship  of  the  same  size 
as  the  Warrior,  which,  as  we  have  heard, 
the  Admiralty  intend  to  build  at  Chatham. 
I  have  thus  laid  before  the  House  the  com- 
parative state  of  the  two  navies  in  this 
most  important  respect  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  French  have  fifteen  frigates 
and  line-of-battle  ships,  together  with  nine 
powerful  ships  of  a  different  description: 
in  England,  so  far  as  I  know,  wo  have  six, 
or  at  the  most,  seven.  Admiral  Eliott 
assures  me  that  not  only  are  the  French 
in  advance  of  us  to  the  extent  I  have  now 
stated,  but  that  in  every  one  of  the  yards 
which  he  visited  the  utmost  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  press  all  those  ships  forward 
to  completion.  I  have  no  wish  to  excite 
alarm  by  making  this  statement.  I  make 
it  because  I  think  it  my  duty  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Government  and  the  House  in 
this  public  manner  information  of  so  start- 
ling a  character.  Why  are  these  prepara- 
tions being  made  in  France  ?  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  motives  by  which  the  French 
Government  may  be  influenced  in  making 
such  efforts.  Every  one  is  able  to  judge 
for  himself  for  what  ultimate  end  these 
preparations  are  intended..  The  point  to 
which  I  invite  attention  is  that  whatever 
may  be  the  motive  of  France,  the  practical 
result  is  that  we  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  second  maritime  Power  of  Europe. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  this  statement.     Is  it  true  or  is  it 
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not  true  ?     If  it  be  true,  what  arc  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government?     Such  ques- 
tions ought  to  be  quite  above  any  party 
considerations,  and  I  will  not,  therefore, 
enter  into  any  party  matters;  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  I  am  bringing  this  sub- 
ject under  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country,  at  a  moment 
when   the   Government  are,  as   I   think, 
needlessly  throwing  away  a  large  amount 
of  revenue.    [/rowtcaZ  cries  of  •*  Hear!'*] 
That  observation  may  not  be  acceptable  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  after  the  recent 
Parliamentary  struggle, in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  but  I  hope  my  tone  will 
convince  the  House  that  I  am  not  alluding 
to  this  matter  with  any  party  object.     Let 
me  add  tliat  no  one  believes  more  sincerely 
than  I  do  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  is  as  anxious  as  any 
man  to  preserve  the  supremacy  of  England. 
There  was  recently  paid  to  him  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  that  any  public  man 
could  receive,  coming   as   it   did    from  a 
Member  of  this  House  who  is  himself  of 
high  position  and  character.     The  noble 
Lord  was  told  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
Gentleman,  he  has  the  heart  of  an  Eng- 
lishman and  the  head  of  a  statesman.     I 
beg  to  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  no  party 
differences  shall  prevent  my  saying  that  I 
subscribe  to  tins  eulogium.     For  myself, 
I  hope  I  may  lay  claim  to  possessing  the 
heart  of  an  Englishman,  and  it  is  because 
I  am  full  of  anxiety  a&^,  an  Englishman  at 
the  information  received  by  me  from  unex- 
ceptional authority  that  I  now  appeal  to 
the  noble  Lord,  both  as  an  Englishman 
and  as  a  statesman,  and  ask  him  whether 
he  is  content  to  allow  this  state  of  things 
to  continue,  and  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
tell  us  what  efforts  he  will  make  to  prevent 
its  continuance  ?     He  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
deny  the  gravity  of  the  subject.     He  can 
hardly  say  that  I  am  speaking  on  errone- 
ous information.     I  cannot  see  the  possi- 
bility of  error  in  statements  made  as  the 
result  of  personal  inquiry  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  our  navy.    That 
officer  gives  me  the  account  of  what  he  has 
himself  seen  within  a  fortnight  from  this 
day,  and  he  allows  me  to  use  his  name. 
Looking  at  the  nature  of  this  information, 
I    must   say   I  am  disappointed  that  the 
pledge  given  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  February  has  not  been  redeemed. 
The  state  of  things  then  contemplated  has 
arisen.      Fresh    efforts   are    being    made 
across  the  water ;  no  proportionate  efforts 
are  being  made  iu  England.    I  hope  my 
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object  in  making  this  statement  will  not 
be  misunderBtood,  and  I  will  merely  add 
that  with  great  anxiety  I  await  the  answer 
of  the  noble  Lord.  I  hope  he  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  gravity  of  this  information, 
and  that  if,  as  I  hare  reason  to  believe,  he 
has  received  tlie  same  information,  I  trust 
he  will  be  prepared  to  say  that  no  financial 
considerations  will  prevent  the  Government 
from  using  every  possible  effort  to  maintain 
the  naval  supremacy  of  this  country. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  :  I  haveVecelved 
the  same  information  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich  has 
communicated  to  the  House.  As  it  is  de- 
rived from  an  officer  possessed  of  high  pro- 
fessional qualifications  and  unquestionable 
judgment,  it  deserves  and  demands  the 
most  careful  consideration  at  our  hands. 
I  feel  quite  convinced  that  a  neighbouring 
country  at  this  moment  is  in  command  of 
a  most  formidable  number  of  armed-'cascd 
ships  ;  within  a  short  while  they  will  in- 
crease it  to  a  fleet  of  iron- sheathed  vessels 
which  will  in  the  case  of  hostilities,  prove 
perfectly  irresistible,  unless  we  take  steps, 
paripcusu,  to  place  ourselves  at  least  upon 
an  equality  of  position  and  strength.  I 
feel  bound  to  say,  as  an  act  of  justice  to- 
wards Admiral  Eliott,  that  he  had  previ- 
ously had  an  interview  with  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  laid  before  him  the 
important  facts  which  have  been  now  sub* 
mitted  to  the  House  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, leaving  him,  I  presume,  with  full 
power  to  deal  with  them  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  this 
House  to  provide  that  England  shall  equal 
every  Foreign  Power  at  sea,  for  if  we  are 
deprived  of  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean, 
her  sun  will  have  sot  for  ever.  The  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
has  been  lately  taunted  by  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber below  the  gangway  with  making  a 
"  Rule  Britannia "  speech,  but  high  as 
England  may  stand  now,  her  safety  does 
not  consist  in  a  vain-glorious  security, 
but  in  a  progressive  maintenance  of  her 
strength,  which  it  is  a  treason  against  her 
to  weaken,  for  we  owe  it  to  our  children  no 
less  than  all  we  have  received  from  our 
fathers,  and  the  debt  is  the  unsullied  ho- 
nour and  undiminished  welfare  of  this  land. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  ho  was  surprised 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have 
brought  forward  the  subject  on  that  occa- 
sion, whon  so  much  more  favourable  an 
opportunity  would  bo  presented  when  the 
House  next  week  went  into  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  Navy  Estimates.     He  was 
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equally  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, if  he  meant  to  challenge  statement^ 
made  by  him  at  a  former  period  should 
not  have  given  him  notice;  for  he  could  not 
be* expected  to  carry  a  whole  array  of 
figures  in  his  head.  It  was  only  at  eight 
o'clock  that  he  had  heard  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  he  intended  to  call  these 
statements  into  question.  Neither  could 
he  see  what  good  was  to  bo  done  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  statement.  If  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  received  was  so 
important,  his  proper  course  would  have 
been  to  wait  upon  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  lay  it  before 
him  privately.  The  only  result  of  the 
course  he  had  adopted  would  be  to  create 
unnecessary  alarm.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  challenged  the  veracity  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  in  France, 
M.  Chevalier. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  On  the 
contrary,  I  stated  distinctly  that  I  had  no 
right  to  make  any  imputation  on  the  vera*- 
city  of  M.  Chevalier. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  the  statement  of 
Admiral  Eliott  was   entirely  at  variane^ 
with  M.  Chevalier's,  and  if  that  was  not 
imputing  his  veracity  he  did  not  know  what 
was.     In  his  letter,  written  in  the  early 
part  of  February,  M.  Chevalier  stated  that 
France  had  then  only  one  iron-cased  ship 
ready,  La  Ohire,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
they  were  to  have  a  second,  but  that  a  full 
year  was  necessary  to  get  two  more  ready, 
and   another  year   for  two    more.      The 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  probably  admit 
that  on  the  Ist  of  Februarv  there  was  font 
one   ship  ready»  and   he  had  not  stated 
that  the  second  one  was  ready  yet,  so  that 
M.  Chevalier's  statement  was   quite  cor- 
rect.    As  for  M.  Chevalier  attempting  to 
throw  dust  in  his  eyes,   he  certainly  had 
had  some  experience  of  the  world,  and  was 
not  so  easily  deceived,  but  M.  Chevalier  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  he  simply  referred  him 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine.     He  saw  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  who  handed  him  his 
own  report  of  every  ship  in  the  navy— of 
the  stages  in  which  they  were  and  where 
they  were  to  be  found,  and  he  offered,  if  ho 
would  visit  the  dockyards  for  himself,  and 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  return,  he 
would  send  a  gentleman  with  him  from  his 
own  office.    Those  statements  were  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  information  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
on  which  he  was  basing  his  Estimates,  and 
he  wrote  to  his  noble  Friend  from  Paris 
suggesting  that  he  should  come  over  and 
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Bee  for  himself,  being  sure  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  Marino  would  grant  the  noble  Lord 
the  same  facilities  as  he  had  so  frankly  of- 
fered to  him.     No  doubt,  pressing  engage- 
ments had  prevented  the  noble  Lord  from 
doing  that,  as  they  liad  prevented  him  from 
Accepting  the  offer  of  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine ;  but  80  anxious  tvas  he  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  that  he  consulted  with  his  hon. 
Friend  thoMember  for  Fin8bury(  Sir  Morton 
Pcto),  and  they  sent  over  a  competent  engi- 
neer who  visited  the  dockyards  of  France. 
That  gentleman  held  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
very  similar  to  those  of   the   right  hon. 
Baronet.     He  had   the  same  idea  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  appeared  to  have, 
that  the  French  Emperor  was  getting  to- 
gether  a    vast   navy   with   some  remote 
view  of  invading  England  ;  but  when  he 
came  back  he  confirmed,  word  for  word, 
the  statements  made  by  M.  Chevalier  and 
the  Minister  of  Marine.     He  mentioned  the 
subject,  too,  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow (Mr.  Dalglish)  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Totness  (the  Earl  of  Qiffbrd), 
who  had  been  members  of  the  recent  Com- 
mission, and  they  had  visited  the  principal 
dockyards,  and  would  be  able  to  say  whe- 
ther the  information  he  had  received  was 
correct.     Besides  that  he  had  analyzed  the 
expenditure  of  the  French  navy,  and  he 
had  shown  to   the    House — ns  clearly  as 
figures    could    show  —  that  so   far   from 
overrunning    the    Votes — as    it  was  said 
that  money  was  voted  for  one  purpose  and 
applied    to  another — for  a  series  of    ten 
years   the  expenditure  had  not  exceeded 
the  Votes  more  than  our  own  expenditure 
exceeded  our  Votes.      The  vote  for  the 
French  navy  last  year  was  £4,900,000, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure 
this  year  would  only  slightly  exceed  that 
sum.     But  we  were  spending  upwards  of 
£12,000,000  on  our  navy.     If  France  was 
only  spending  £5,000,000,  and  if  we  were 
spending  £12,000,000,  what  reason  was 
there  to  fear  the  power  of  France?    Either 
we  must  be  managing  our  business  very 
badly,  or  Franco  must  be  managing  her 
business  exceedingly  well,  if  France  could 
produce  for  £5,000,000  that  which  cost  us 
£12,000,000.     He  wanted  to   know  why 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  held  the 
Office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should 
ask  the  Government  to  spend  more  money 
on  the  navy  ?     What  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  discussion  in  France  ?     The  story 
would  go  about  that,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  one  who  had  held  high  offioe  at 


the  Admiralty,  England  was  about  to  vote 
more   money  for  tho  building   of  ships. 
There  were  many  people  in  France  who 
seriously    entertained     tho   idea  that  we 
intended  to  invade  France.     [Laughter,] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might  laugh,  but 
he  laughed   at  thoso   who   thought  that 
France  intended  to  invade  England,  and 
he  had  far  better  reason  to  laugh  at  them 
than  hon.  Gentlemen  had  to  laugh  at  those 
Gentlemen   in   France  who  thought  that 
England  intended  to  invade  Franco.      If 
they  looked   at  history,  they  would  find 
that  France  had  never  invaded  England; 
but  the  flag  of  England  had  waved  over 
the  palaces  of  France,  and  the  armies  of 
England    had    marched   into  its  capital. 
France  had  never  invaded  England,  but 
we  had  invaded  France.     Therefore,  when 
a  vast  English  |fleet  was  cruising  in  the 
Channel  it  was  not  so  ludicrous  to  assume 
that  England  intended  to  invade  her  again 
as  it  seemed  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
It  would  go  forth  that,  not  content  with 
spending  £12,000,000  on  our  navy,  we 
were  about  to  spend  more  money.      The 
people  in  France  would  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  their  representatives  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.     The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties would  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Throne.     More  money  would  be  spent  on 
the  navy  of  France,  and  we  should  have 
to  spend  more  money  on  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land.    There  was  some  ramour  of  nine  or 
ten  iron -cased  ships  being  about  to  be  built 
in  France.     The  gentleman  who  was  sent 
across  was  told  to  inquire  particularly  into 
the  matter,  and  he  did  not  see  the  smallest 
preparation.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
in  time  France  would  not  build  more  iron 
ships,  because  five  years  ago  the  Emperor 
had  determined  on  building  nothing  but 
iron   ships  ;  and  the  Emperor  would,  no 
doubt,  steadily  carry  out  his  intentions,  but 
the  gentleman  who  was  sent  to  France  could 
find  no  trace  of  them,  ond  dust  was  not 
thrown  in  his  eyes,  for  he  was  allowed  to 
visit  the  dockyards.    Now  Admiral  Eliott's 
statement  was  that  he  had  seen  nine  or  ten 
in   course  of  building,  at  which  he  must 
say  he  was  very  much  surprised,  for  iron 
vessels  could  not  be  built  with  great  ra- 
pidity without  England  knowing  all  about  it. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  Fifteen  in 
different  states  of  progress,  and  excepting 
the  ships  at  Toulon. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  thought  it  very 
remarkable  that  Admiral  Elliot  should  see 
so  many  ships  in  preparation,  when  only  a 
fortnight  before  the  gentleman  who  vsa 
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Bcnt  over  could  find  no  trace  of  tlio  nine 
iron-cased  ships.  He  believed  that  what 
Admiral  Eliott  saw  were  not  the  nine  large 
ships  which  it  was  rumoured  were  in  course 
of  construction.  He  was  as  anxious  as  any 
man  that  England  should  maintain  her 
maritime  supremacy.  Not  one  word  had 
ever  fallen  from  his  lips  in  that  House  to 
lead  any  one  to  snppose  that  he  desired  to 
see  any  power  superior  to  England  on  the 
ocean.  On  the  contrary,  ho  had  said  over 
and  over  again  that,  on  account  of  our  vast 
possessions  and  our  enormous  wealth  al- 
ways afloat,  England  ought  to  ho  equal  to 
France  and  any  other  naval  Power  in 
Europe  combined.  But  ho  had  shown  to 
the  House  that  in  efficient  ships  of  war — 
steamships — England  possessed  more  than 
all  the  nations  in  Europe.  He  said  that 
we  possessed  20  line-of-battle  ships,  and 
his  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, admitted  that  wo  possessed  17 
line-of-battle  ships  more  than  all  the  other 
nations  put  together.  Setting  aside  the 
vessels  which  Admiral  Eliott  said  he  had 
seen  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  of  which 
no  trace  was  to  bo  found  a  month  ago. 
Franco  had  built  and  building  six  iron-cased 
vessels,  mounting  from  36  to  52  guns  each. 
The  two  terrible  vessels  with  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  frightened  the 
House  were,  no  doubt,  the  Magenta  and 
the  Sol/enno,  They  were  line-of-battle 
ships  cut  down  and  cased  with  iron.  [Ad- 
miral Walcott  :  Not  cut  down.]  Well, 
then,  not  cut  down.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net said  they  mounted  26  guns  on  each  side. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  What  I 
said  was  that  they  were  pierced  to  carry 
100  guns  each.  But  they  had  26  guns 
on  each  side  under  armour  of  the  full 
thickness. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  was  no  new 
information,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
must  know  that  those  two  vessels  were  not 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  Warrior 
and  Black  Prince.  Altogether  France  had 
built  and  building  six  iron-cased  vessels, 
two  of  a  large  size,  three  mounting  36 
guns,  and  one  mounting  40  guns.  We  had 
seven  iron-cased  vessels  built  and  building. 
If  they  took  either  the  La  Gloire,  or 
tho  Invincible,  or  La  Noi'inandie,  and 
compared  them  with  tho  Black  Prince 
and  Warriot\  why  the  Warrior  was  double 
the  Jiizo  of  La  Gloire,  and  would  carry 
doublo  tho  wcificht  of  metal.  It  was  the 
sanio  wiih  the  Black  Prince,  These  ves- 
sels were  double  the  size,  so  that,  in  fact, 
in  iron-cased  vessels  we  had  more  of  su- 
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perior  sizo  and  power  than  France  now 
possessed.  France,  again,  had  four  bat- 
teries, but  they  were  merely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  harbours.  She  also  had 
five  gunboats,  mounting  two  guns  each  ; 
but,  surely,  thero  was  nothing  in  that  force 
to  create  alarm,  or  to  justify  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  asking  the  House  to  spend  more 
money.  The  right  hon.  Baronet^  however, 
came  down  and  made  a  statement  which 
must  excite  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  was  likely  to  lead  us 
into  trouble  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  which  he  was  sure  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  as  anxious  as  any  man  to 
avoid.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  should 
bear  in  mind  that,  while  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  sufficient  naval  force,  which  we 
now  had,  to  maintain  our  position  as  tho 
first  maritime  nation  in  the  world,  if  wo 
built  more  ships  than  were  necessary, 
France  would  go  on  building  more,  and 
then  we  must  go  on  building  more  Bhips, 
thus  entailing  on  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries unnecessary  alarm  and  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  taxation. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
the  statements  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
were  more  alarming  when  they  reflected 
that  the  Government,  in  the  face  of  in- 
formation to  the  same  effect,  had  been 
voting  away  money  which,  before  tho  end 
of  the  Session,  they  would  bo  obliged,  in 
one  way  or  other,  to  replace.  The  House 
must  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  dealing, 
not  with  mere  suppositions,  but  with  fact. 
A  British  Admiral  of  the  highest  standing 
in  the  service  had  visited  some  of  tho 
French  dockyards,  and  had  made  a  report 
which  ought  justly  to  alarm  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  this  country.  Evi- 
dence had  been  given  that  day  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber—[••  Order  !"]  On  the  4th  of  May, 
1858,  the  keel  of  the  first  iron  ship  was 
laid  in  France,  and  Admiral  Eliott  told 
them  that  there  were  now  13  frigates  and 
2  line  of-battle  ships  in  a  forward  state  of 
construction.  His  hon.  Friend  who  had 
spoken  last  seemed  to  hold  them  line-of- 
battlo  ships  cheap,  but  the  two-deck  ships 
would  prove  most  formidable  antagonists 
for  any  frigate,  more  especially  as  they 
could  carry  ordnance  of  the  same  calibre, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
deliver  a  double  broadside  at  once.  Tho 
lower  part  was  cased  in  4|inch  iron  plates, 
and  tho  u[>pcr  in  plates  sufficiently  thick 
to  break  a  shell  but  not  to  resist  a  cannon 
ball.     It  behoved  the  Govornment  to  look 
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into  this  matter  at  once,  as  it  was  bis  be- 
lief tbat  tbc  Government,  from  private  in- 
formation, could  corroborate  every  word  of 
Admiral  Eliott's  report.  A  committee  of 
scientific  men  should  sit  at  onco  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  iron  ships.  At  the 
present  moment  there  was  such  a  com- 
mittee investigating  the  tcnsil  power  of 
iron,  and  its  capability  of  resistance  as  ap- 
plied to  shipbuilding,  and  ho  would  suggest 
that  certain  other  scientific  men  possessed 
of  a  competent  knowledge  of  metallurgy 
and  ordnance,  should  bo  associated  with 
them  to  investigate  the  whole  question,  in 
order  that  we  might  be  placed  upon  a  par 
with  France.  It  was  always  to  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  it  was  not  wo  who  had  first 
coaimenccd  this  plan  of  encasing  vessels  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  took  its  rise  from  the 
invention  of  tho  Emperor  himself  of  cer- 
tain iron-cased  batteries.  Now  that  was  a 
Tcry  important  matter,  and  ho  called  on 
Her  Majesty's  Government  not  only  to  state 
if  their  information  did  not  bear  out  what 
Admiral  Eliott  stated,  but  whether  they 
were  not  prepared  to  turn  their  attention 
to  tho  question,  and  to  take  steps  to  put 
the  navy  of  the  country  in  a  satisfactory 
position  as  compared  with  tho  navy  of 
France. 

Mu.  DALGLISU  said,  that  tiro  dock- 
yards of  France  were  by  no  means  in  the 
state  of  activity  which  had  been  described 
that  night  when  he  visited  them  lately. 
lie  deprecated  the  continuance  of  such  dis- 
cussions as  that  they  were  engaged  in,  and 
lie  would  suggest  that  the  Government  had 
better  send  a  Committee  over  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  French  navy,  lie 
was  sure  the  French  Government  would 
afford  every  facility  for  tho  investigation, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  the  Committee  would 
make  a  report  very  different  to  that  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  House  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET:  Sir,  I 
cannot  but  agreo  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow,  that  theso  periodical  discussions 
on  tho  armaments  of  France  aro  very  un- 
advisable.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
French  are  making  considerable  progress 
in  regard  to  iron-cased  ships.  Within  the 
last  few  months  they  have  cither  laid  down 
or  have  prepared  to  lay  down  nine  iron 
ships.  I  do  not  suppose  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  desires  to  create  unnecessary 
alarm  ;  but  he  spoke  of  the^c  ships,  as  the 
hon  Member  for  Sunderland  observed,  as 
if  they  were  growing  up  like  mushrooms. 
7he  |*rcuck  are  not  really  making,  as  far 


wo  aro  aware,  any  unusual   exertions   at 
present   in   their  dockyards.     They  pay, 
undoubtedly,  great  attention  to  their  navy; 
they   have   vast  dockyards    and   a  largo 
establishment  of  artificers,  and  they  are 
constantly  building  ships.     Of  lato  jrcars 
they  have  bestowed    undivided  attention 
on  this  new  class  of  very  powerful  vessels. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  are  going  to  be  suddenly  overwhelmed 
with  a  great  fleet  of  these  iron  ships,  al- 
though  I   daresay  that  in  two  or  three 
years    they    will   have    made    great   pro- 
gress.    I  have  no  doubt  that  my  Friend 
(Admiral  Eliott)  whose  great  merits  as  an 
officer  1  gladly  acknowledge,  has  made  a 
faithful  report  of  what  he  saw  across  tho 
Channel.     I  think,  however,  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  somewhat   misunderstood 
Admiral  Eliott 's  views  in  regard  to  these 
iron  ships.    [Sir  John  Pakinqton  :  Not  at 
all.]     1  also  had  a  conversation  with  that 
oflScer  on  tho   subject.     Now,  it  is   per- 
fectly true  that  tho  Magenta  nnd  SoJferino 
arc  pierced  with  100  port% ;    but  it  does 
not  follow  that  either  will  mount  100  guns. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
cither  can  do  so.     They  have  not  sufficient 
flotation  for  anything  like  that  quantity  of 
ordnance.     The  Warrior  is  termed  a  40- 
gun  ship,  but  if  we  were  to  put  guns  in  all 
her  ports  fore  and  aft  she  would  number 
nearly  double   as   many.     1  doubt,   how- 
ever, whether  it  would   bo  possible,  and 
I  am   sure  it  would   bo  very  unwise,  to 
arm  those  ships  with  more  guns  than  they 
can  carry  with  safely.     The  Magenta  and 
Solferino  carry  52  guns  a  piece,  while  the 
Warrior  carries  only   40  ;    but  then   our 
ships  arc  intended  to  mount  1001b.  Arm- 
strong guns.     I  do  not  believe  that  the 
French  ships  are  calculated  to  carry  those 
guns,  for  they  arc  not  so  large  or  powerful 
as  our  own.      I  would  rather  avoid  at  this 
moment  entering  into  too  great  details  as 
to  our  shipbuilding  operations.     I  purposed 
making  a  statement  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  on  that  head  when  I  again 
brought  forward  tho  Navy  Estimates.     I 
may,  however,  say  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment havo  been  watching  with  coneidcrable 
interest  the  proceedings  of  other  countries 
in   this  matter,  and   have  determined   to 
build    five    additional    iron-cased   wooden 
ships   in  our   dockyards.      Wo   have  not 
made  any  addition  to   tho   Estimates  on 
that  account.     We  have  frames  of  timber 
cut   out   for  lincof-battlc   ships,    and   by 
giving  them  additional  flotation  and  length 
wo  shall  ronder  tliQm  capable  of  carrying  a 
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powerful  armament.  When  cased  with 
iron  these  vessels  will  he  of  a  formidable 
character.  With  respect  to  what  fell  from 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  the  Member 
for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphinstone)  I 
have  no  doubt  we  may  expect  to  derive 
from  the  labours  of  the  Committee  to  which 
he  has  referred  some  rerj  interesting  re- 
sults as  to  the  hest  means  of  making  iron- 
eased  ships.  I  will  not  now  further  enter 
into  the  subject,  but  will  simply  say  that 
▼ery  shortly  we  may  expect  some  results 
from  recent  experiments  which  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  us  in  considering  the 
mode  of  construction  of  iron-cased  ships.  I 
think  tho  House  will  excuse  me  for  entering 
further  into  detail  upon  the  present  occasion. 

APPOINTMENTS  OF  COLONELS. 
QUESTION. 

MR.CONINQHAM  said,  before  the  Mo- 
tion was  put,  he  wished  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  a  question,  in  reference  to 
a  subject  which  had  excited  much  public 
attention  of  late — namely,  the  appointment 
of  colonels  of  regiments.  He  wished  to 
avoid  instancing  particular  cases  or  men- 
tioning particular  names,  but  if  promotion 
by  selection  was  to  be  the  system,  it  ought 
to  be  done  on  tho  grounds  only  of  the  scr- 
Tice  rendered  by  the  individual  appointed. 
He  could  not  conceive  a  greater  responsi- 
bility than  the  appointment  of  naval  and 
military  officers,  and  on  the  question  of 
colonels  groat  dissatisfaction  had  been 
created.  It  was  a  question  that  ought, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  said,  to  be  raised  by 
persons  in  the  service,  bat  it  was  difficult 
for  a  professional  man  to  come  before  the 
public  and  make  statements  on  a  subject 
of  this  kind.  He  would  not  refer  to  any 
particular  case,  but  would  ask  the  hon. 
Under  Secretary  for  War,  What  was  the 
principle  upon  which  those  appointments 
were  made,  and  why,  in  tho  last  appoint- 
ment that  had  taken  place,  the  services 
rendered  by  several  officers  had  apparently 
heen  overlooked  by  the  authorities  at  the 
Horse  Guards  ? 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  the  Qovem- 
ment  had  had  no  notice  of  the  question,  but 
he  would  endeavour  to  answer  it.  It  would 
have  been  far  more  satisfactory  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
Gentleman  to  whose  appointment  he  re- 
ferred.  [Mr.  Coninorah  :  General  Eden.] 
He  thought  that  even  without  notice  he 
'';Ould  satisfy  the  House  that  the  observa- 
tions made  in  respect  of  this  Gentleman 
were  not  justified  by  facts.    It  had,  he  be- 
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lieved,  been  said  that  General  Eden  was  a 
guardsman,  that  he  had  seen  no  foreign 
service,  and  that  he  had  been  appointed 
out  of  due  order.  Those  statements  were 
incorrect.  General  Eden  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Line.  He  had 
served  in  the  West  Indies  in  command  of 
his  regiment,  and  so  far  from  being  ap- 
pointed out  of  his  turn,  ho  had  been  several 
times  passed  over  as  colonel  by  officers 
who  were  his  juniors,  but  who  had  tho  good 
fortune  of  seeing  more  service  than  he 
had.  That  appointment  was,  therefore, 
perfectly  justifiable.  The  appointments  to 
the  colonelcies  of  regiments  were  made 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com* 
manderin-Chief.  It  was  assumed  that  offi* 
cers  of  good  service,  although  they  might 
not  have  seen  distinguished  service,  should 
not  be  passed  over,  but  that  officers  of  very 
distinguished  service  should  be  selected  for 
those  appointments  before  officers  who  had 
not  the  same  opportunities  for  distinguish- 
ing themselves.  It  would  he  found  that 
in  recommending  officers  for  those  appoint- 
ments, His  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  acted  with  strict  jus- 
tice to  the  profession — neither  in  that  nor 
in  any  other  case  could  just  ground  for 
complaint  be  shown.  On  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  tho  opinion  of  the  service  was 
that  the  appointment  of  General  Eden  had 
been  made  with  strict  justice  and  impar* 
tiality. 

EXCESS  OF  MILITARY  EXPENDITURE. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  of  the 
Army  Expenditure  for  1859-60,  and  to  the 
large  difference  between  the  amount  voted 
and  the  amount  expended.  For  clothing 
and  necessaries  the  amount  expended  was 
£715,000,  and  the  amount  voted  was  only 
£450,000.  Under  the  head  of  miscel- 
laneous charges  the  sum  expended  was 
£823,000,  whilst  £562,000  only  was  voted. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  smaller  votes 
of  the  same  kind.  From  the  Audit  Report 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1859-60, 
which  was  only  just  delivered  to  the  House, 
it  appeared  that  upwards  of  £860,000  was 
expended  on  the  army  more  than  the 
amount  voted  by  the  House.  The  excess 
was  met  by  taking  £2,000  from  the  Vote 
for  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Russian 
war,  £500,000  from  the  Vote  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  the  Chinese  war,  and 
£4|000  from  the  Vote  for  Ciril  ContingeUT 
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oioB.  The  balance  In  excess  was  charge- 
able against  the  Vote  of  Credit  for  the 
China  war  of  £312,394.  Thus  there  had 
been  an  expenditure  of  £850,000  upon  the 
army  without  the  authority  of  that  House. 
He  hoped  the  reasons  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  be  given,  and  a  promise  mado 
that  no  such  surreptitious  application  of 
money  should  occur  in  future. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  hoped,  as 
the  hon.  Under  Secretary  had  now  tuld 
them  that  the  principle  on  which  Generals 
were  selected  for  appointments  to  regi- 
ments was  not  alone  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  the  field,  but  that  the  War  Mi- 
nister admitted  the  claims  of  officers  who, 
unfortunate  in  not  having  opportunities  to 
servo  their  country  in  the  field,  had  yet 
served  abroad  in  unhealthy  climates  and  in 
oar  Colonies;  and  as  he  had  stated  that  Ge- 
neral Eden  had  been  in  the  West  Indies, 
he  would  be  prepared  also  when  the  ques- 
tion was  next  raised  to  state  how  long  he 
had  been  in  the  West  Indies,  how  long  he 
had  served  in  regiments  of  the  Line,  and 
what  were  the  services  of  those  officers 
senior  to  him  who  had  not  received  the 
honour  of  a  regiment.  Ho  thought  it 
much  better  to  look  to  seniority  where  an 
officer  was  competent  thon  selection,  but 
o  statement  of  facts  such  as  ho  had  indi- 
cated would  enable  the  House  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  the  principle  of  selections  made 
by  the  War  Department,  he  thought  it 
obvious  that  officers  serving  in  parts  of  the 
world  distant  from  where  war  happened  to 
break  out  should  not  on  that  account  be 
deprived  of  all  chances  of  promotion,  but 
when  an  officer  who  had  no  field-service 
was  promoted  over  the  heads  of  men  not 
only  seniors  to  him  who  had  seen  a  great 
deal.  The  Minister  should  give  the  specini 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  make  such 
selections,  and  such  it  was  asserted  was 
the  present  case.  With  reference  to  what 
bad  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  fur 
Lambeth,  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  when  the  Estimates  were 
moved  last  year  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (General  Peel) 
told  them  the  £500,000  taken  for  the  war 
in  China  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  ac- 
count partially  audited  of  the  expense  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  military  ser- 
vice now  showed  that  in  ^vo  Votes  that 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's  pro- 
phecy had  been  verified. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  was  glad 
that   an   opportunity  had  arisen  for  cor- 


recting tho  irapreasions  which  the  com- 
ments of  tho  public  press  were  likely  to 
convey  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  Gene- 
ral Eden  to  promotion.  He  (Colonel  North) 
had  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
tho  merits  of  General  Eden,  whom  he  had 
known  at  Sandhurst,  and  with  whom  he 
joined  tho  army  in  the  same  year.  His 
gallant  Friend  wos  not  a  Guard's  officer, 
lie  had  served  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had 
buried  half  the  56th  regiment  at  Bermuda* 
If  officers  only  were  to  be  promoted  who 
had  been  under  fire  it  was  difficult  to  say 
what  could  be  done.  The  gallant  General, 
like  others,  was  obliged  to  serve  where  his 
regiment  was  ordered.  Why  the  Hous^ 
was  annuolly  to  be  treated  to  the  quostioti 
of  the  Guards  he  could  not  comprehend. 
On  all  occasions  the  Guards  had  upheld  tho 
honour  and  glory  of  tho  country,  and  ho 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Guards  were  to  be  talked  about  as  a  sort 
of  condemned  corps.  He  thought  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Eden  reflected  great 
credit  on  His  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. When  appointed  he  left 
another  appointment  by  which  he  was  the 
loser  of  £3,000.  It  had  not  been  the 
good  fortune  of  tho  gallant  officer  to  be 
sent  out  to  the  Crimea,  but  if  he  had  ho 
would  have  distinguished  himself  as  well 
as  other  officers.  Tho  reason  of  his  ex- 
changing into  the  Guards  was  that  his 
health  had  been  shattered  in  the  West 
Indies. 

General  UPTON  said,  he  too,  wished  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  professional  worth 
of  General  Eden.  lie  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  General  Eden  as  an  officer  in 
cunimand  of  a  regiment  of  the  Line.  Ho 
considcMcd  that  in  all  his  selections  of  offi- 
cers to  be  placed  in  command  of  regiments 
His  Ro3al  Highness  hnd  exercised  tho 
most  onxious  discrimination,  weighing  in 
the  moat  difficult  circumstances  the  claims 
of  one  officer  with  those  of  another,  both  in 
regard  to  seniority  and  the  nature  of  their 
service,  and  he  felt  quite  sure  that  the 
House  might  entirely  rely  on  every  ap- 
pointment that  was  made. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee ; 
Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  i&2,200,6dl,  be 
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gmnted  to  Ucr  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
Warlike  Stores  for  Land  and  Sea  Service,  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  Slat  day  of  March,  1862,  in- 
clusive." 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  ho 
would  repeat  the  question  ho  had  asked 
in  the  earlier  part  of  tho  evening,  ns  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Committeo  further 
to  test  the  merits  of  tho  Enfield  and  Whit- 
vrorth  rifles.  Tho  Committeo  which  sat 
in  1858  on  tho  subject,  strongly  recom- 
mended that  its  invcBtigntiou  should  be 
continued,  and  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  greater  accu- 
racy was  to  be  attained  with  the  Whitworth 
riflo  than  with  the  Enfield,  and  also  greater 
penetration  into  substances  fired  at.  With 
referenco  to  tho  Vote  he  had  to  complain 
that  the  items  were  too  large,  and  that 
it  did  not  furnish  tho  House  with  suffi- 
ciently detailed  information  ns  to  tho 
mode  of  procuring  and  the  cost  of  stores. 
As  instances,  he  particularly  referred  to 
the  charges  for  tl.e  repairs  and  purchase 
of  small  arms,  £324.000 ;  iron  ordnance, 
shot,  and  shell,  £424,483 ;  gunpowder, 
saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  and  mis- 
cellaneous stores,  £790,000,  nil  of  which 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  been  di- 
vided. Ho  also  desired  to  know  why  tho 
charge  for  experiments  amounted  this 
year  to  £20,000,  against  £12,000  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring,  after  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  was  not  in  the  House 
when  tho  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemnn  ori- 
ginally asked  his  question  with  reference 
to  the  trial  of  the  Enfield  and  Whitworth 
rifles,  said,  that  there  would  shortly  be  a 
new  trial  of  an  Enfield  musket  of  a  re- 
duced bore  and  a  Whitworth  riflo  made  of 
similar  materials.  He  would  admit  that  it 
would,  in  a  future  year,  be  desirable  to  di- 
vide the  item  for  miscellaneous  stores,  but 
nt  the  same  time  he  must  suggest  that  do* 
tailed  information,  although  frequently  use- 
ful, did  not  always  facilitate  discussion. 
Tho  reason  why  the  charge  for  experiments 
for  tho  year  was  higher  than  it  was  during 
the  last,  was,  that  very  expensive  experi- 
ments had  to  bo  made  with  the  Armstrong 
guns  and  with  iron  plates.  With  respect 
to  the  number  of  small  arms,  he  hoped 
that  at  the  end  of  tho  financial  year  the 
stock  of  small  arms  would  bo  in  a  very  sa- 
tisfactory state,  and  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  reduce  the  expend ituro  next 
year  under  that  head. 


Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  complained  of  the 
largo  amount  of  the  Vote— £2,200,000, 
and  asked  if  the  House  was  to  go  on  in- 
creasing in  extravagance  every  year  ? 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  ho  could  not 
understand  why  this  Vote  should  exceed 
the  similar  Vote  for  lost  year  by.£112,473, 
and  he,  therefore,  should  move  its  reduc- 
tion by  that  amount. 

Captain  JERVIS  observed,  that  it  was 
most  important  that  we  should  keep  up  our 
stocks  of  warlike  stores.  When  the  Cri- 
mean war  occurred  we  had  so  small  a  store 
of  gunpowder  that  wo  had  to  draw  away 
every  pound  that  we  had  in  our  Colouies  ; 
and  when  the  Volunteers  were  first  orga- 
nized tho  Government  was  unable  to  sup- 
ply them  with  arms.  Speaking  of  the 
Enfield  rifle,  tho  fact  was  often  lost  sight 
of,  that  the  weapon  did  not  originate  in 
that  manufactory,  but  merely  took  its  name 
from  the  Committeo  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  having  sat  at  that  place. 
In  the  trials  between  the  Whitworth  and 
Enfield  rifles,  Mr.  Whitworth  found  that  it 
was  only  by  reducing  the  bore  that  an 
increased  range  could  be  obtained  ;  and 
ho  accordingly  had  the  credit  of  bring- 
ing under  tho  notice  of  Government  the 
fact  that  great  perfection  of  rifling  and 
sighting  could  be  produced  with  a  small 
bore.  Whether  that  size  would  bo  equal- 
ly cfi'ectivo  in  the  field  as  at  a  target 
should  bo  left  to  military  authorities  to 
decide ;  and  if  they  determined  in  its 
favour  it  could  bo  manufactured  equally 
well  at  Enfield.  He,  therefore,  trusted 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lime*^ 
rick  would  not  press  his  Motion  to  a  di- 
vision. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  he  was  never 
disposed  to  grudgo  money  for  experiments 
really  beneficial  in  their  tendency ;  but 
those  which  had  takeu  place  with  regard 
to  iron-plated  ships  were  not  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence  in  Government  cxperi- 
iceuts.  The  Enfield  riflo  was  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  inferior  to  the  Whitworth,  al- 
though it  seemed  to  bo  the  object  of  tho 
Committee  to  establish  the  superiority  of 
the  Government  weapon. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PAXTOXsaid,  it  was  Mr. 
Whitworth  who  hnd  given  to  tho  Enfield 
rifle  tho  excellent  position  which  it  had 
now  attained.  In  1843  Lord  Hardingc, 
being  struck  with  tho  inferior  quality  of 
the  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
called  tho  gunmakeis  together,  and  they 
made  what  was  then  called   the  Enfielt) 
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rifle.  Mr.  Whitworth  nas  sent  to  America, 
and,  having  reported  that  tho  manufacturo 
of  guns  there  was  very  superior,  upon  his 
return  Lord  llardingo  gave  him  a  Com- 
mission to  make  the  best  rifle  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  produce.  He  set  about 
tho  task  with  all  that  skill  and  judgment 
which  ho  was  know  to  possess,  and  pro- 
duce a  very  superior  weapon.  The  Com- 
mittee to  whom  it  was  referred  to  have  its 
powers  tested  reported  that  they  should 
like  to  reduce  the  Enfield  rifle  to  the  same 
sizo,  and  that  was  accordingly  done,  but 
by  tho  alterations  which  they  introduced, 
borrowing  two  parts  in  three  of  tho  turn 
of  Mr.  Whitworth's  barrel,  they  made  the 
short  Enfield  a  very  superior  weapon  to  the 
long  Enfield.  Finally,  the  Committee  made 
no  report  whatever,  but  General  Ilay,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  artillery 
in  England,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  in  this 
kingdom,  recommended  the  Government  to 
have  the  Whitworth  rifle  extensively  manu- 
factured. Lord  Herbert,  when  a  Member 
of  that  House,  had  over  and  ovor  again 
stated  that  tho  Whitworth  was  a  much 
better  rifle,  but  that  the  cost,  omounting  to 
about  £10  each,  acted  as  a  prohibition  on 
its  manufacture.  Necessarily,  when  made 
ou  the  same  scale  as  that  produced  at  tho 
request  of  Lord  Hardinge,  which  was  to 
bo  tho  best  th  \t  could  bo  got  for  money, 
they  must  be  expensive  weapons,  but  ^Ir. 
Whitworth  had  stated  that  if  manufactured 
in  quantities,  and  without  any  essential 
difference  in  quality,  they  could  bo  turned 
out  for  the  same  price  as  those  now  made 
nt  Enfield.  The  question  remained  in  that 
position  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  now 
the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for  War  inform- 
ed the  House  that  another  trial  was  about 
to  take  place,  with  whnt  ultimate  intention 
ho  was  of  rourse  unable  to  say.  As  re- 
garded the  Vote,  though  he  declared  him- 
self perfectly  unable  to  understand  the 
accounts  submitted,  he  though  it  much 
better  to  trust  to  Government  for  tho  ac- 
curacy of  the  different  items  than  to  ac- 
quiesce in  proposals  for  sweeping  reduc- 
tions. 

Colonel  DICKSON  stated  that  tho  in- 
crease of  which  ho  complained  occurred  ou 
the  item  of  miscellaneous  stores,  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tho  real  de- 
fence of  the  country. 

Colonel  SYKES  suggested  that  in  fu- 
ture the  Estimates  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  report  containing  the  details  and  re- 
sults of  experiments,  for  tho  information 


of  that  House  and  of  manufaoturers  of 
arms. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  pointed  oat 
that  the  sum  actually  expended  in  1860  for 
warlike  stores  wasJBl ,  1 26,000,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  present  Estimates  showed  an 
increase  of  upwards  of  £1,000,000. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  inquired  who- 
ther  the  items  referring  to  guns  referred 
stores  for  guns  or  to  guns  themselves  ?  He 
hoped  the  hou.  and  gallant  Member  would 
not  press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Colonel  DUNNE  remarked  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Truro  (Mr.  Augustus 
Smith)  must  be  labouring  under  some  mis- 
take as  to  tho  sum  expended  last  year* 
He  recommended  the  Committee  not  to 
reduce  the  Estimates,  but  to  hold  the  Go- 
vernment responsible  for  the  expenditure. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  not  tho  pro- 
per place  for  discussing  the  relative  merita 
of  guns  and  rifles.  All  that  they  ought  to 
require  was  that  the  experiments  should 
be  fairly  made,  and  that  the  Government 
should  select  the  best  weopon. 

Mr.  T.  G.  BARING  said,  tho  accounts 
for  tho  year  1859-60  would  be  discussed 
when  the  Supplemental  Estimate  was  moved 
for  making  up  a  deficiency  of  £200,000  in 
that  year.  The  expenditure  for  warlike 
stores  had  been  greatly  increased  since  tho 
introduction  of  the  Armstrong  gun.  It 
was  a  fact  that  the  sum  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  warlike 
stores  last  year  was  considerably  larger 
than  that  now  asked  for.  Tlic  Vote  last 
year  waa  £2,358,088,  while  this  }ear  it 
was  only  £2,200,510.  The  item  of  miscel- 
laneous stores  included  all  the  materioU 
used  in  all  the  Government  factories  for 
the  production  of  every  kind  of  ammuni- 
tion, excepting  gunpowder,  and  was,  there- 
fore, intimately  connected  with  the  defence 
of  the  country.  Ho  attributed  tho  in- 
crease on  tho  item  to  the  additional  expen- 
diture required  for  the  manufacture  of  am- 
munition for  the  Armstrong  gun.  That 
gun  was  more  expensive  than  the  old  ones, 
and  its  amiuunition  was  also  more  costly. 
For  the  first  few  years,  therefore,  there 
must  necessarily  bo  a  large  expenditure. 

Mr.  lid  dell  said,  of  course  Eng- 
land could  not  afford  to  remain  behind 
other  nations  with  regard  to  the  adoption 
of  new  inventions  of  war  ;  but  the  expense 
of  tho  experiments  on  now  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence  ought  to  be  seriously 
considered,  and  he  hoped  the  experiments 
would  be  certified  by  scientifio  men  as 
proper  to  be  made. 
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Gbnbral  UPTON  said,  ho  wished  to 
ask  if  there  were  any  outstaDding  debts 
for  nrms  due  to  America  ? 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  he  was  not 
quite  certain  that  there  were  not  certain 
outstanding  claims  for  arms  in  the  case  of 
America. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

•'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £2,088,108  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
Warlike  Stores  for  Land  and  Sea  Service,  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1862,  in- 
clusive." 

Put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 
'  House  resumed, 

.   Resolution  to  he  reported  on  Monday 
pext. 

Committee  to  ait  again  on  Monday 
next. 

EXCISE  AND  STAMPS  BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  intended  to  reprint  the 
Bill  after  Amendments  had  heen  made. 

Clause  1  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Licensed  Dealers  in  spirits 
taking  out  an  additional  Licence  may  retail 
and  send  out  Foreign  or  British  Spirits  in 
less  Quantities  than  Two  Gallons), 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
had  to  present  several  numerously  signed 
petitions  from  persons  who  either  hegan 
husiness  or  increased  it  last  year  in  conse- 
sequeuce  of  the  provisions  of  tho  Bill  then 
passed  with  regard  to  refreshment  houses, 
by  undertaking  the  sale  of  wine.  He  had 
inquired  what  kind  of  wine  they  sold,  ex- 
pecting that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  light 
wines,  but  he  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  the  wine  was  strong  wine  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  They  stated  that  a 
pint  bottle  was  convenient  for  the  pocket, 
while  the  quart  bottle  was  not.  He  would, 
therefore,  move  to  substitute  *'  pint"  for 
"quart."  The  Government  had  vindi- 
cated themselves  very  successfully  from 
any  entanglement  with  regard  to  the  Gal- 
way  contract,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
clear  themselves  from  any  suspicion  with 
regard  to  being  influenced  by  tho  in- 
keeoers 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  his  sympathy  was  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman ;  but  having  agreed  that 
Mr.  LiddeU 


a  single  quart  bottle  should  be  the  smallest 
quantity  saleable  by  the  wholesale  dealers, 
he  could  not  agree  that  the  clause  should 
be  altered  to  the  word  "pint."  He  felt 
quite  sure  that  the  kindly  and  genial  na- 
ture of  tho  hon.  Gentleman  would  assist 
him  out  of  his  entanglement  with  the  sup- 
porters of  a  contract  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  the  quart 
bottle  referred  to  in  the  clause  would  in 
fact  be  no  more  than  a  pint  in  measure. 

Mr,  DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
would  not  press  his  Amendment* 

Mr.  p.  W.  MARTIN  said,  he  proposed 
to  add  a  proviso  to  the  clause,  empowering 
retailers  of  spirituous  liquors  to  recover  for 
any  amount  of  spirituous  liquors  supplied  by 
them,  and  not  consumed  on  their  premises. 
His  object  was  to  prevent  dishonesty ;  for 
many  persons,  having  procured  spirits,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  tippling,  yet,  to  avoid 
payment,  pleaded  tho  Tippling  Act. 

The  chairman  said,  he  doubted 
whether  the  proviso  was  within  the  scope 
of  the  Bill,  which  altered  the  Excise  du- 
ties, while  the  Amendment  referred  to  the 
Tippling  Act. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXOHE* 
QUER  observed,  that  tho  point  raised  by^ 
the  proviso  was  not  a  fiscal  one,  but  an 
important  question  of  law,  very  fitting  for 
the  House  to  consider  on  a  proper  occasion. 
Ho  confessed  that  his  own  prepossessions 
were  in  favour  of  the  proposition ;  but,  as 
it  was  not  strictly  germane  to  the  present 
Bill,  perhaps  tho  hon.  Member  had  better 
withdraw  it. 

Proviso,  by  leave,  witMrawn, 

Lord  FERMOY  said,  he  would  move, 

as  an  Amendment,  to  add  to  tho  end  of 

Clause  2 — 

"  That,  notwithstanding  any  provision  herein* 
after  contained,  all  penalties  to  be  incurred  or  re* 
covcrable  under  this  section,  or  in  relation  thereto, 
may  be  sued  for  by  any  superintendent  or  inspector 
of  police,  upon  information  and  summons,  before 
the  police-court  or  Justice  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  place  where  the  offence  is  committed,  but  tbs 
appropriation  of  the  penalty  shall  be  the  same  as 
is  hereinafter  specified." 

He  asked  the  Committee  to  take  proper 
means  to  see  that  the  law  was  properly 
carried  out  by  giving  the  pohce  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  rights  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers  were  carried  out  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  law  on  the  other. 

The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  did  not  object  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  words,  though  he  would 
not  be  responsible  for  the  form  of  the 
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proTifO*  which,  however,  ho  believed  was 
sound  in  principle. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Any  Person  may  take  out  a 
Licence  for  the  Sale  of  Table  Beer  by  re- 
tail not  to  be  consumed  on  tho  premises), 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  the 
extension  of  the  beer-house  system  in  the 
country  had  been  most  prejudicial,  and  he 
was  afraid  the  clause  would  be  only  ex- 
tending the  evil  of  which  so  much  com- 
plaiut  was  made.  The  houses  for  the  sale 
of  small  beer  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  same  supervision  as  the  beer-houses. 
Without  such  supervision  he  looked  for- 
ward with  much  alarm  to  the  proposed  5s, 
licence.  The  houses  would  spring  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  ho  believed  that  a 
great  risk  would  bo  run  by  licensing  the 
house  in  the  way  proposed. 

The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  object  of  the  clause  was 
not  to  create  any  new  houses  for  the  sale 
of  liquor.  The  houses  already  existed, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  clause  was  sim- 
ply to  legalize  a  practice  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  to  tho  comfort  and 
advantage  of  the  people.  The  5s,  licence 
was  only  applicable  to  liquor  of  the  weak- 
est description,  and  which  was  not  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises. 

Clause  agreed  to ;  as  were  also  Clauses 
4  to  10  inclusive. 

Clause  11  (Who  shall  be  deemed  House 
Agents  and  require  to  be  licensed  as 
such), 

Mb.  ATRTON  said,  he  hoped  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  withdraw 
the  clause,  which  compelled  every  person 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  tho  letting  of 
h  house  to  take  out  a  two  guinea  licence. 
The  object  seemed  to  be  to  protect  those 
who  were  called  "legitimate  *'  house  agents 
by  making  every  person  who  undertook 
the  letting  of  a  house,  say  at  a  watering 
place,  take  out  a  licence.  The  clause  was 
conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  protection 
and  reactionary  legislation,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  omitted  altogether. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  mistook 
both  the  objects  and  origin  of  the  proposal, 
and  immensely  exaggerated  the  inconve- 
niences which  he  said  would  arise  from  the 
duty.  His  arguments  applied  only  to  the 
very  limited  class  of  places  similar  to  that 
from  which  he  had  received  the  communi- 
cation he  had  read — namely,  the  watering- 
places.     The  agreements  by  which  fur- 


nished  houses  were  taken  were  already 
liable  to  a  stamp  duty,  and  it  was  only 
following  out  what  was  already  the  usual 
practice  in  legislation,  first  to  reduce  a  duty 
which  was  unreasonable  in  amount  to  a 
moderate  sum,  and,  secondly,  to  bring  the 
persons  on  whom  the  payment  of  the  stamp 
duty  depended,  under  tho  view  of  tho 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  by  means  of  a 
licence  so  as  to  ensure  its  collection.  The 
present  proposal  was  merely  to  apply  that 
general  principle  to  a  particular  case,  and 
was  not  suggested  by  house  agents.  The 
only  reason  Mr.  Ayr  ton  had  given  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  so  suggested,  was  a 
letter  from  a  house  agent,  approving,  not 
the  tax  now  produced,  but  one  of  a  much 
larger  amount.  The  only  sense  in  which 
this  measure  was  protective  was  that  it 
tended  to  protect  the  revenue. 

Mb.  CONINGHAM  said,  he  concurred 
in  objecting  to  that  sort  of  interference, 
which  was  accustoming  the  people  of  the 
country  to  the  interference  of  the  police  in 
their  private  affairs.  It  was  a  vexatious 
interference  with  trade  ;  and  though  he 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  general  po- 
licy of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  thought  that  fright  hon.  Gentleman 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  his  constant 
petty  interferences,  his  penny  stamps  and 
licences. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that  there  was  no  such 
principle  as  was  alleged  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  No  person  was  licensed 
because  he  used  stamps.  Persons  were 
licensed  to  bring  them  under  the  purview 
of  the  Excise  ;  but  then  there  was  a  power 
to  take  away  the  licence  if  they  sought  to 
defraud  the  Exchequer.  There  was  no  such 
provision  in  the  Bill.  The  measure,  if 
carried  would  give  a  colour  to  an  agitation 
against  class  legislation.  It  was  a  mon- 
strous proposition,  and  he  should  divide  tho 
Committee  on  it  then,  and,  if  necessary,  in 
a  larger  House. 

Mb.  Alderman  SALOMONS  thought 
that  the  clause  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  attempt  to  throw  the  whole  let- 
ting of  lodgings  into  the  hands  of  the  auc- 
tioneers. 

Mb.  frank  CROSSLEY  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  tax  would 
apply  to  persons  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
rents  ?  He  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  who  collected  rents  for  a  friend 
at  a  distance,  and  he  wanted  to  know  at 
what  point  tho  operation  of  the  law  would 
begin  and  end  ? 
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The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  G.  W.  hope  asked  if  it  would  ap. 
ply  to  the  letting  of  farm-houses  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QIJER  snid,  it  was  entirely  confined  to 
the  letting  of  furnished  houses  ;  and  the 
14th  Clause  would  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  all  persons  whoso  duty  it  was  to 
act  as  agents  for  landed  estates. 

Mr.  PULLER  said,  it  would  he  a  con- 
siderable innovation  to  put  a  penalty  on  all 
who  made  agreements  not  on  stamped 
paper,  as  many  made  agreements  by  letter, 
and  would  be  much  inconvenienced  if  re- 
stricted from  doing  so. 

Motion  made,  ond  Question  put  "  That 
Clause  11  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

The  Committee  divided: — 'Aves  35; 
Noes  24  :  Majority  11. 

Clauses,  12,  13,  and  14  agreed  to. 

Clause  15  (The  Stamp  on  the  Lease  of 
a  furnished  House  may  be  adhesive;  the 
same  to  be  cnncellcd), 

Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  lie  wished  to 
ask  whether  the  adhesive  stamp  would  not 
in  some  cases  be  too  small  for  all  the  par- 
ties to  an  agreement  to  sign  their  names 
on? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  must  admit  the  defect,  but 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  change  the 
law  that  applied  to  other  adhesive  stamps. 

Clause  agreed  to,  ns  was  also  Clause  16. 

House  resumed  ;  Bill  reported,  as  amend- 
ed, to  be  considered  on  Monday  next,  and 
to  he  printed,  [Bill  154.] 

IIouso  aHjoumcd  at  a  quarter 

bdoro  Two  o'clock  till 

Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Mondai/^  June  3,  1861. 

MiiiuTEB.]  Public  Hills.— 1*  Consolidated  Fund 
(£10,000,000);   Reformatory    Schools    (Scot- 
land) ;  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue. 
3*  New  ProviDces  (New  Zealand). 

ATLANTIC  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET 

COMPANY—THE  GALWAY  PACKET 

CONTRACT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  MOTED  FOR. 

The  Marquess  op  NORMANBY  having 
presented  a  Petition  from  Town  Commis- 
Bioncrs  and   Inhabitants  of   liallymoney 
Mr,  Frank  Crossley 


against  the  withdrawal  of  the  Postal  Sub- 
sidy to  this  Company,  proceeded  to  moye 
an  Address  for,  Copies  of  the  Conespon- 
dence  between  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  Subject  of  tho  da* 
tract  with  the  Atlantic  Koyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company.  The  noble  Marquess 
said  he  postponed  his  Motion  tho  other 
evening  because  there  was  business  upon 
tho  paper  wliich  was  likely  to  occupy  con- 
siderable time,  and  he  was  also  influenced 
by  a  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  to  their  Lordships'  notice 
freed  from  any  circumstances  of  temporary 
irritation.  The  subject  of  the  relations 
between  the  local  Government  in  Ireland 
and  tho  Imperial  Government  was  one  of 
great  importance,  and  would  best  be  con- 
sidered apait;  and  he  regretted  that  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  "  another  place" 
had  thought  fit  to  introduce  into  the  dis- 
cussion a  topic  which  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  over  without  notice.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  prejudice  the  consideration 
of  the  question  to  which  he  was  about  to 
call  their  Lordships'  attention  by  insinuat- 
ing that  tliere  was  a  connection  between 
a  supposed  negotiation  for  a  corrupt  ob- 
ject and  tho  votes  of  certain  Irish  Mem- 
bers upon  a  recent  occasion.  That  allega- 
tion was  made  by  the  noblo  Lord  tho 
!M!embcr  for  tlie  City  of  London,  who  jus- 
tified it  by  its  great  notoriety,  it  having 
been  publicly  stated  in  the  principal  pub* 
lie  organ  of  this  country;  and  the  noble 
Lord  evidently  desired  that  his  belief  in 
the  statement  should  receive  an  equally 
wide  circulation  with  the  allegation  itself. 
It  was  tho  duty  of  any  one  who  sought  to 
introduce  this  subject  to  their  considera- 
tion to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  allegation  was  totally  un- 
founded, and  that  there  never  had  been 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  any  one  of 
entering  into  such  an  arrangement  as  that 
described  by  the  noblo  Lord,  tliat  the  Irish 
Members  would  give  their  support  to  the 
Budget  upon  the  express  understanding 
that  the  Gal  way  contract  should  bo  re- 
newed for  six  months.  The  noblo  Lord, 
with  unnecessary  indignation,  had  dis- 
claimed any  participation  in  such  an  un- 
derstanding ;  but  he  must  have  known  at 
that  time  that  the  Irish  Members  had 
never  solicited  any  such  favour  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  because  that  noble  Vis- 
count distinctly  stated  that  he  considered 
the  person  who  waited  upon  him  had  no 
authority  in  the  matter.    And  yet,  in  the 
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expected  to  have  the  power  of  giving.  He 
did  not  intend  to  cast  the  least  reflection 
upon  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, for  he  was  convinced  that  the  last 
shred  of  popularity  which  the  present  Go- 
vernment possessed  in  that  country  arose 
from  the  personal  character  of  the  noble 
Lord.  In  answer  to  the  deputation  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  said — 


face  of  that  declaration,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  stated  that  an  in- 
terview had  been  requested  of  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Members  by  a  person 
who  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  ask  it.  It 
could  not  have  been  from  the  head  of  the 
Government  that  the  noble  Lord  learnt 
that.  The  Irish  Members  would,  no  doubt, 
defend  themselves ;  but  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Normanby)  thought  twenty-four  hours 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
protesting  against  the  acceptance  as  a 
proved  fact  of  the  noble  Lord's  assertion, 
whicli  really  never  had  any  reliable  founda- 
tion. 

The  particular  subject  to  which  he  now 
"wished  to  call  their  Lordships*  attention 
was  the  statement  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  relation  to  the  Galway  contract.  It 
was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
only  connection  which  existed  between 
the  decision  upon  the  Galway  contract  and 
the  vote  upon  the  Budget  arose  from  their 
juxtaposition  in  point  of  time.  But  whose 
fault  was  that?  Clearly  not  that  of  the 
Company,  nor  of  the  Irish  Members,  but 
of  the  Government,  who  chose  such  an  in- 
appropriate moment  for  action.  It  would 
be  supposed  from  the  insinuation  that  had 
been  made  that  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people  towards  the  present  Government 
were  so  cordial  that  a  hostile  vote  could 
only  have  been  caused  by  a  desire  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  upon  the  question  of  the 
Galway  contract.  But  did  facts  really 
show  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
friendly  towards  the  present  Government  r 
Had  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ire- 
land been  able  to  And  seats  in  the  other 
House?  Without  entering  into  particu- 
lars of  the  causes,  he  might  observe  that 
with  respect  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  the  Irish  people  regarded 
him  as  actuated  by  different  feelings  to- 
wards them  since  the  memorable  epoch  of 
the  Durham  letter.  Whether  justly  or  not, 
it  was  said  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  was  that  the  noble 
Lord  in  all  his  communications  with  them 
had  not  treated  them  with  that  considera- 
tion which  his  former  career  entitled  them 
to  expect  from  him.  In  that  state  of 
things  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  a  few  days  since, 
when  that  distinguished  nobleman  gave 
expression  to  his  personal  feelings  in  very 
consolatory  terms,  but  it  appeared  that  he 
had  not  the  power  to  give  the  assurances 
which  persons  in  his  situation  might  be 


"  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  hare  not  waited 
until  now  to  express  my  sympathy  with  the  views 
and  wishes  which  you  have  laid  before  me.  I  should 
most  sincerely  regret  the  final  disappointment  of 
the  hopes  which  gave  birth  to  tho  contract  of  the 
Government  with  the  Royal  Atlantic  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company.  It  is  only  fair,  while  I  perceive 
tho  force  of  many  of  the  considerations  set  forth 
in  your  memorial,  that  I  should  mention  that  I 
have  not  been  made  acquainted  accurately,  or  in 
detail,  with  the  arguments  that  are  alleged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  I  shall  not  fail  to 
transmit  your  views  for  the  earnest  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  entreat  for 
them  tho  most  favourable  reception  which  they 
can  find  it  consistent  with  their  duty  to  bestow." 

Whether  that  statement  was  to  be  regarded 
as  an  avowal  or  a  complaint,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  declarations  ever 
made  upon  an  important  subject  by  a  high 
functionary  administering  the  Government 
of  that  country.  But  the  terms  of  the 
noble  Lord's  reply  proved  that  at  that 
time  he  thought  the  question  was  still 
open  for  consideration.  One  of  the  strong- 
est reasons  why  the  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London,  ought  not  to 
have  thrown  out  the  imputation  ho  did 
against  those  gentlemen,  that  they  had 
endeavoured  to  enter  into  some  negotiation 
of  which  he  complained,  was  that  at  that 
very  time  he  held  in  his  hand  a  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  Company,  and  a  me- 
morial signed  by  fifty  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment of  all  sides — mostly  Irishmen,  but 
some  English  Members,  such  as  Mr. 
Leatham,  Member  for  a  manufacturing 
town  in  the  north.  These  fifty  names 
were  appended  to  a  very  temperate  docu- 
ment, declaring  that  they  considered  the 
proposal  of  the  Company  a  reasonable  one, 
and  begging  to  recommend  it  to  the  fa- 
vourable consideration  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  not 
only  had  the  Irish  Members  no  idea  of  re- 
sorting to  any  indirect  and  corrupt  means, 
but  they  had  actually  taken  this  course  of 
representing  the  matter  in  a  fair  and  mo- 
derate tone,  which  they  thought  miglit  be 
efiective  to  the  Postmaster  General.  This 
contract,  as  their  Lordships  were  aware, 
had  been  originally  entered  into  under  the 
Administration  of  his  noble  Friend  be- 
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hind  him  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  under  the 
auspices  of  his  noble  Friend  the  lato 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (the  Earl  of 
Eglinton).  He  would  not,  in  his  noble 
Friend's  presence,  say  what  every  one 
knew  of  his  eminent  qualities  to  fill  th^it 
office ;  but  he  would  say  this,  that  ho  had 
the  good  fortune — which  he  himself  knew 
to  be  the  greatest  requisite  for  the  effec- 
tive discharge  of  its  high  duties — to  be  in 
intimate  communication  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  That  fact,  which 
was  well  known,  gave  the  greatest  weight 
to  the  position  which  his  noble  Friend  sus- 
tained as  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  knew  this 
from  his  own  experience,  because,  during 
the  four  years  he  was  in  Ireland,  he  had 
been  in  weekly,  he  might  almost  say  daily, 
communication  on  subjects  both  local  and 
imperial  with  the  then  Prime  Minister, 
his  lato  Friend,  Lord  Melbourne.  Being 
known  to  bo  in  possession  of  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  Prime  Minister  did 
give  to  the  decisions  and  acts  of  tho  Lord 
Lieutenant  a  force  which  nothing  else 
could  supply.  That  being  tho  case,  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  during  the  last  two 
years  this  contract  had  been  uniformly 
viewed  by  tho  Government  in  a  harsh  and 
captious  spirit  towards  a  Company  which 
was  fairly  endeavouring  under  extraor- 
dinary  difficulties  to  carry  out  the  duties 
they  had  undertaken.  He  hoped  that 
some  one  better  acquainted  with  tho  de- 
tails than  he  could  pretend  to  be  would 
explain  to  their  Lordships  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case,  but  he  could  not  help  remark- 
ing on  the  extraordinary  moment  and  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  tho  con- 
tract had  been  annulled  by  a  letter  which 
he  did  not  take  to  be  the  production  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley  of  Al- 
derley) — ^it  was  the  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  it  was  founded  on  and  accom- 
panied by  a  Treasury  Minuto.  For  six- 
teen months  after  the  contract  had  been 
entered  into  there  was  a  Committee  sitting 
on  the  subject  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, by  which  the  Company  was  kept 
in  suspense,  and  they  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
would  be  against  them  until  the  Govern- 
ment intimated  to  them  that  the  contract 
was  to  be  carried  out.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  fair  to  consider  the  contract  com- 
menced until  after  the  termination  of 
those  sixteen  months — namely,  in  August 
last  The  reason  for  immediately  deter- 
mining the  contract  was  connected  with 
the  Company's  sending  a  particular  vessel 
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across  the  Atlantic.  He  would  not  pre* 
tend  to  say  what  might  be  the  result,  but 
he  should  not  be  much  surprised  if  that 
vessel  made  a  peculiarly  short  passage. 
But  at  any  rate  the  Government  ought  not 
under  the  circumstances  to  have  behaved 
in  so  harsh  a  manner.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland  there  was 
for  the  first  time,  independently  of  all 
party  feeling,  a  universal  desire  that  this 
contract,  which  was  believed  to  bo  well 
calculated  to  conduce  to  tho  welfare  of 
that  country,  should  be  restored.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
carefully  watched ;  that  Government  were 
bound  to  do ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not 
in  a  harsh  and  capricious  spirit.  His  firm 
belief  was,  although  the  contract  might 
for  a  time  be  stopped,  the  parties  could  not 
fail  to  obtain  that  to  which  their  local  po- 
sition gave  them  overpowering  claims,  a 
fair  share  of  the  Atlantic  communicationi 
which  was  likely  to  be  more  and  more  en- 
larged. 1^0  other  port  could  at  all  com* 
pete  with  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  in 
offering  facilities  for  short  and  speedy  com- 
munication with  America;  and  he  felt 
perfectly  assured  that  sooner  or  later — he 
hoped  sooner  rather  than  Inter — ^the  object 
of  these  petitioners  would  be  attained. 
The  noble  Marquess  concluded  by  moving 
the  address 

Eabl  GllANVILLE :  The  noble  Mar- 
quess  has  imported  into  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  which  he  has  given  notice 
a  variety  of  questions  raised  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  other  day  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Members.  He 
has  referred  to  certain  rumours  which,  he 
says,  were  first  mentioned  publicly  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  and 
which  had  no  foundation.  Now,  I  think 
it  is  not  only  improper  but  highly  incon- 
venient to  discuss  here  debates  which  take 
placo  in  the  other  House,  and  I  think  it  is 
still,  more  inconvenient  that  this  should  be 
done  in  a  manner  which,  as  far  as  my  re- 
collection goes,  is  not  quite  accurate.  The 
noble  Marquess  has  not  stated  the  facts 
with  the  correctness  which  is  desirable  in 
such  a  matter.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
was  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lon- 
don who  first  alluded  to  the  rumours  to 
which  the  noble  Marquess  has  referred. 
It  was  an  independent  Member  who  first 
made  allusion  to  them;  he  was  followed 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  also 
referred  to  them,  stating  his  belief  that 
they  were  not  true ;  and  all  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  said  was 
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that  if  any  such  request  had  been  made 
by  the  Irish  Members,  or  if  any  such  con- 
cession had  been  made  by  the  Government, 
it  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  the  par- 
ties concerned.     I  think  his  words  were 
that  "  it  would  be  better  that  ten  Govern- 
ments should  fall  in  consequence  of  not 
making  such  a  concession  than  that  one 
should  be  kept  on  its  legs  through  follow- 
ing another  course."     If  that  is  a  correct 
description,  as  I  believe  it  is,  of  what  fell 
from  my  noble  Friend,  then  I  must  say 
that  his  declaration  was  one  which  your 
Lordships  on  both  sides  will  feel  to  be 
straightforward  and  honourable.     The  ru- 
mours to  which  the  noble  Marquess  refer- 
red seemed  to  have  originated  from  Father 
Daly,  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  this  matter,  having  taken 
upon  himself  to  speak  for  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, they  subsequently  declaring  that  he 
had  no  authority  for  so  doing.     I  am  not 
quite  sure,  judging  from  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Marquess,  whether  he  has 
authority  to  speak  for  the  Irish  Members ; 
and,  until  I  have  received  certain  infor- 
mation upon  that  point,  I  think  it  will 
be  better  for  me  not  to  follow  the  noble 
Marquess  into  all  the  details  which  he  has 
brought  before  your  Lordships.    All  I  can 
say  is  that  if  the  question  of  the  Galway 
contract  did  influence  the  votes  of  indi- 
vidual Members  on  a  recent  occasion,  I 
have  no  doubt  those  Gentlemen  were  not 
animated  by  any  feelings  of  a  selfish  cha- 
racter, but  were  actuated  simply  by  con- 
siderations involving  the  advantage  of  that 
portion  of  the  countiy  with  which  they  are 
more  particularly  connected.     The  noble 
Marquess  has  indulged,  not  for  the  first 
time,  in  an  attack  upon  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London,  and,  repeating 
what  he  said  elsewhere,  has  charged  him 
with  a  change  of  political  opinion.   I  have 
some  difficulty  in   answering  the  noble 
Marquess  upon  that  point.    There  are  few 
public  men  who,  during  a  long  life,  have 
not  changed  their  opinions,  even  on  some 
important  question,  and  they  are  right  to 
avow  such  changes.   I  must  say,  however, 
having  watched  the  career  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  that  he  is 
less  open  to  any  imputation  of  that  sort 
than  at  least  most  public  men.      But  I 
must  frankly  confess  that  upon  the  subject 
of  changes  of  political  opinion  the  noble 
Marquess  can  speak  with  infinitely  more 
knowledge   and  experience  than  myself. 
Turning  to  the  merits  of  the  Galway  con- 
tract case,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  noble 
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Friend  the  Postmaster  General  will  be 
ready  to  go  into  them  if  necessary.     My 
own  individual  opinion  is  that  my  noble 
Friend  having  acted  in  concert  with  his 
colleagues  in  every  step  he  has  taken  in 
the  matter,  he  is  more  open  to  the  charge 
of  having  shown  undue  leniency  to  the 
Galway  Packet  Company  than  to  that  of 
having  treated  them  with  undue  severity ; 
but  the  present  is  not  a  convenient  time 
for  discussing  that  question.     Certain  pa- 
pers have  been  presented  to  Parliament, 
but  others  have  still  to  be  produced ;  and 
I  think  your  Lordships  will  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  for  eliciting  the  truth  when 
you  are  in  possession  of  all  the  documents 
relating  to  the  case.     Meanwhile  I  shall 
merely  say  that  some  years  ago  I  had  the 
honour  to  preside  over  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing a  packet  station  in  Ireland,  and  the 
relative  merits  of  different  ports.     Upon 
the  latter  point — the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  different  ports — we  gave  no 
decided  opinion,  but  we  showed  in  what 
way  the  voyage  might  be  accelerated,  and 
how  this  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country.     It  is  quite  clear,  indeed, 
that  if  any  proposal  were  made  from  Gal- 
way or  elsewhere  to  establish  a  packet  com- 
munication with  America,  the  Government 
would  be  bound  —  as  every  Government 
would  be  bound — to  give  it  a  full,  Mr, 
and  impartial  consideration.     As  regarded 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Marquess,  he  had 
to  state  that  there  had  been  no  official  cor- 
respondence between  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
on  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  there  was 
none  to  produce. 

The  Eabl  op  EGLINTON  said,  he 
did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  noble  Marquess  from  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  him  by  the  noble 
Earl — the  noble  Marquess  was  quite  able 
to  defend  himself — ^but  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say  the  taunts  of  the  noble  Earl 
were  cheered  by  some  who  were  at  least 
as  open  to  animadversion  as  the  noble 
Marquess.  His  object  in  rising  was  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  question  of  the 
Galway  contract — and  he  knew  of  no  ques- 
tion on  which  so  much  misstatement  had 
gone  abroad,  or  on  which  there  had  been 
so  much  unfair  writing  and  speaking. 
Charges  of  the  grossest  kind  had  been 
brought  against  the  late  Government — ac- 
cusations of  their  having  purchased  poli- 
tical support  and  of  having  attempted  to 
make  poHtical  capital  in  Irdand  by  meaiui 
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of  the  Gal  way  contract.  He  was  obliged 
to  the  noble  Marquess  for  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity of  contradicting  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  these  monstrous  accu- 
sations. Let  their  Lordships  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  Galway  contract  was  a 
mistake,  a  blunder,  a  bad  investment  of 
the  public  money — let  them  even  suppose 
that  it  was  entered  into  partly  with  the 
view  of  influencing  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  people  before  a  general  election,  and 
of  rendering  the  Government  popular — 
nevertheless,  he  appealed  to  their  Lord- 
ships whether  that  would  be  half  so  bad  a 
case  as  throwing  away  £1,300,000  of  in- 
direct taxation,  and  repealing  a  compara- 
tively inoffensive  and  increasing  tax,  very 
much  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  a 
certain  powerful  demagogue  who  had  em- 
barked in  the  speculation  of  a  penny 
newspaper,  and  tliat  small  party  who  own 
him  as  their  leader  Kow  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  of  the  Galway  contract  were  as 
different  as  possible  from  that  to  which  he 
had  just  referred.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  avow^ing  himself  guilty  of  this  delin- 
quency of  the  Galway  contract,  if  a  delin- 
quency it  had  been.  He  avowed  himself 
to  bo  the  great  delinquent  in  the  matter. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  Galway  contract ;  that  he 
approved  of  it,  and  was  answerable  for  it. 
He  would  state  the  reason  which  induced 
him  to  favour  the  contract.  When  he  was 
first  in  office  in  Ireland  he  found  that  a 
strong  national  feeling  had  long  existed  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  steam 
communication  between  North  America 
and  some  Irish  port.  It  did  not  require 
much  penetration  to  see  that  if  such  a 
scheme  were  successfully  carried  out  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  Ireland,  and  he 
accordingly  lent  a  willing  ear  to  it,  though 
he  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
claims  of  various  harbours  were  brought 
before  him — those  of  Galway  especially 
were  recommended  as  the  port  from  which 
the  shortest  voyage  could  bo  effected  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  America ; 
but  he  felt  that,  however  grateful  he  might 
be  to  the  people  of  Galway  for  the  almost 
royal  reception  they  had  given  him,  and 
however  much  ho  might  desire  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  that  interesting  old  city, 
his  duty  was  to  submit  the  case  of  Ireland 
generally  to  the  Government  as  to  the 
place  at  which  a  mail  packet  station  might 
be  most  beneficially  established  in  connec- 
tion with  America.  He  induced  the  Go- 
vernment to  appoint  a  Commission  to  in- 
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vestigate  the  claims  of  the  different  Irish 
ports  for  this  transatlantic  communication. 
The  Commission  reported  in  favour  of 
establishing  a  steam  communication  be- 
tween Ireland  and  America,  and  they 
named  Galwav  and  Foynes  as  the  har- 
bours best  suited  for  the  purpose,  giving 
the  preference  rather  to  Foyncs.  On 
his  return  to  Ireland  in  1858,  to  his 
surprise  and  pleasure,  he  found  a  com- 
pany established  at  Galway  for  steam 
communication  with  America ;  that  large 
ships  had  been  placed  on  the  stotion,  and 
that  it  only  required  the  countenance  of 
the  Government  to  make  the  enterprise 
permanent  and  successful.  He  had  only  to 
look  at  the  map  to  see  it  was  the  shortest 
route  to  America,  and  it  was  shown  to  him 
that  the  voyage  could  be  done  in  less  than 
five  days ;  he  had,  moreover,  every  reason 
to  believe  from  the  inquiries  that  he  had 
made  that  the  company  was  perfectly  sol- 
vent. So  long,  he  might  add,  as  it  was 
an  open  question  which  of  the  Irish  ports 
would  form  the  best  station  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Transatlantic  communication  he 
had  felt  to  some  extent  debarred  from 
making  a  recommendation  in  support  of 
any  one  of  them  in  particular.  When, 
however,  he  found  what  ho  believed  to 
be  a  powerful  company  had  selected  for 
themselves  the  route  in  question,  which 
had  been  favourably  reported]  upon  by 
a  Eoyal  Commission,  he  no  longer  hesitat- 
ed to  urge  upon  his  noble  Friend  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
the  expediency  of  assisting  by  means  of 
a  subsidy,  or  in  some  other  shape,  an 
enterprise  which  had  been  so  auspiciously 
and  unexpectedly  set  on  foot,  and  which 
appeared  to  open  to  Ireland  the  prospect  of 
increased  commercial  advantoges  without, 
in  his  opinion,  being  at  all  likely  to  ope- 
rate to  the  detriment  of  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  felt,  he  might 
add,  more  particularly  justified  in  tokLig 
this  course,  because  he  found  they  wore  al- 
ready successfully  carrying  out  the  mail 
service  with  Newfoundland.  So  constantly, 
indeed,  had  he  pressed  the  subject  on  the 
attention  of  his  noble  Friend  that  he  had 
no  doubt  he  began  to  detest  the  very  name 
of  Galway,  as  was  now  very  probably  the 
case  with  noble  Lords  opposite  and  their 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Be  that,  however,  as  it  might 
the  subsidy  was  at  last  granted — a  sub- 
sidy, be  it  remembered,  not  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the 
mere  chance  of  the  Company  performing 
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their  engagement,   but   a  sum  paid  for 
oacli  trip  for  work  absolutely  performed, 
and  withheld  for  work  not  done,  and  that 
under  the  most  stringent  regulations,  as 
the  Company  had  since  found  to  its  cost. 
Such,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gal  way  contract ;  and  he  could 
most  truly  and  solemnly  declare  that  in 
the  part  which  he  took  in  the  matter  he 
was  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  benefit 
a  country  which  had  been  committed  to 
his   charge,  feeling,  as  he  did,  that  he 
might   do   so  without  any  disadvantage 
to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.     He 
was  influenced  throughout  the  whole  trans- 
action by  no  desire  of  making  political 
capital,  or  obtaining  a  stray  Irish   yote 
for  the   Government    of  which    ho  was 
a  member.     Not  only  would    he    have 
Bcomed  to  recommend  the  granting  of  the 
subsidy  on  that  ground,  but  he  had  no 
idea  that  such  an  effect  as  that  to  which 
he  alluded  would  result  from  the  course 
which  he  pursued.     If,  indeed,  any  idea 
of  that  kind  had  crossed  his  mind  at  all, 
he  could  have  hardly  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  benefit  conferred  upon   Galway 
would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
jealousy,  which  it  actually  did  in  Limerick 
and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  while  he  would 
have  looked  upon   Galway  itself  as  too 
hopelessly  hostile  to  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged  to  hope  that  it  would  derive  any 
accession  of  strength  from  that  quarter. 
That  opinion  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
falsified  by  facts,  for  a  Gentleman  who  sup- 
ported the  Conservative  party  had  since 
been  returned  for  Galway ;    but  in  the  di- 
yision  by  which  the  Government  of  his 
noble  Friend  near  him  was  turned  out  of 
office  he  believed  the  question  of  the  con- 
tract did  not  make  the  slightest  difference, 
except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  vote  of  the 
Gentleman  to  which  he  had  just  referred 
was  concerned.     Having  said  thus  much 
he  should  not  enter  further  into  the  sub- 
ject— which  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  enter  upon  at  greater  length  than  other 
noble    Lords  —  beyond    saying    that    he 
thought  the  Company  had  been  somewhat 
hardly  treated.     It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Company  went  into  the  contract  with 
great  vigour,  and  that  their  energies  had 
been  continuous  from  the  first,  though  they 
had  been  dealt  with  in  a  most  hostile 
spirit.      Scant  justice  appeared  to  have 
been  for  some  time  past  dealt  out  to  them, 
and  he  could  not  help  expressing  a  hopo 
that  for  such  a  state  of  things  a  remedy 
might  be  afforded. 


VOL.  CLXIII.    [third  series.] 


The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE,  as 
one  interested  in  the  locality  to  which  the 
discussion  related,  wished  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  of  the  question  at 
issue.  That  question  the  noble  Lord  the 
President  of  the  Council  seemed  to  intimate 
was  one  which,  so  far  as  the  Government 
were  concerned,  he  considered  as  still  open? 

Eael  GRANVILLE  was  understood  to 
say,  in  explanation,  that  what  he  had  in- 
tended to  convey  to  the  House  was  that  the 
general  question  of  the  expediency  of  esta- 
blishing communications  between  Ireland 
and  America  was  one  on  whicli  the  Govern- 
ment had  pronounced  no  decision. 

The  Mahquess  of  CLANRICARDE  : 
Well,  passing  over  that  point,  and  refer- 
ring for  a  moment  to  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  Marquess  who  had  brought  forward 
the  subject,  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
attempts  at  corruption  made  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  Irish  Members,  and  their 
endeavour  to  seduce  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  into  the  adoption 
of  a  particular  course,  by  the  threat  that 
they  would  desert  him  at  a  critical  moment 
if  he  did  not  accede  to  their  wishes,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  the  story.  He  knew  that 
noble  Lord  too  well  not  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  no  man  who  was  acquainted 
with  his  character  and  general  public  con- 
duct would  bo  fool  enough — to  put  the 
matter  on  no  higher  footing — to  make  to 
him  such  an  intimation.  While,  however, 
he  placed  no  faith  in  the  statement  to 
which  he  was  alluding,  ho  could  tell  their 
Lordships,  of  his  own  knowledge  that  the 
Irish  Members  might  have  told  the  noble 
Lord  with  justice  that  since  the  days  of 
the  Volunteers  of  '82  no  feeling  so  unani- 
mous in  opposition  to  a  particular  measure 
had  manifested  itself  in  Ireland  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  case  of  the  an- 
nulling of  the  Galway  contract.  In  Bel- 
fast and  Ballymena,  in  Drogheda  and 
Dublin,  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject was  precisely  the  same ;  while  Wa- 
terford  and — to  her  honour  be  it  said — 
Limerick  had  spoken  out  their  opinions  in 
favour  of  Galway  Packets.  That  a  very 
strong  feeling  on  the  subject  should  have 
been  created  was,  indeed,  to  be  expected ; 
and  he  felt  perfectly  astonished  that  no 
communication  was  made  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  before  taking  a  step 
which  involved  consequences  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  Ireland.  As  to  the 
utility  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
different  persons  entertained  different  opi- 
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sioQS ;  but  no  one  conld  deny  that  80  long 
as  the  office  existed,  the  in£yidual  filling 
that  position  was  not  only  the  instrument 
of  the  Government  in  Ireland,  but  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  ought  to  apply  for  in- 
formation on  all  questions  affecting  the 
interests  <ff  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.  Petitions,  memorials,  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  furnished  by 
meetings  and  through  the  press  all  tended 
to  show  that  the  present  was  a  question 
which  was  regarded  in  Ireland  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  and  great  as  might 
be  the  mistake  of  a  Government  which  had 
evoked  the  feeling  which  now  existed  in 
that  country  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Galway  contract,  there  re- 
mained behind  the  equally  grave  ques- 
tion whether  that  feeling  was  or  was 
not  justified  by  the  occasion  ?  That  was  a 
question  which  for  his  own  part  he  was 
prepared  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  But 
m  endeavouring  to  prove  the  justice  of  that 
view,  he  did  not  propose  now  to  enter  at 
any  length  into  the  details  of  the  contract 
as  entered  into  in  April,  1859,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Atlantic  Company 
had  carried  out  its  engagements;  but  it 
was  necessary  briefly  to  refer  to  the 
origin  of  the  contract.  The  subject,  of 
Irish  American  Packets,  he  might  observe, 
was  by  no  means  a  new  one.  With 
the  application  of  steam  to  Atlantic  voy- 
ages, the  subject,  of  course,  became  more 
interesting,  and  was  more  forcibly  brought 
before  the  public;  and  in  1858  certain 
persons,  who  had  already  steam-boat  en- 
terprizes  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  seriously 
turned  their  attention  to  the  question  of 
establishing  a  communication  between  Ire- 
land and  America,  and,  in  concert  with 
persons  of  capital  in  England,  determined 
to  get  up  a  Company  for  that  purpose. 
Application  was  made  to  the  then  Govern- 
ment for  assistance,  and  he  must  say  that 
they  were  prompt  but  not  hasty  in  giving 
that  assistance.  They  well  considered 
the  matter,  and  at  last  assistance  was 
given — he  might  almost  say  reluctantly — 
and  he  believed  that  never  was  more  un- 
deserved abuse  cast  on  any  set  of  Ministers 
than  that  attempted  to  bo  thrown  upon  the 
Government  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  in 
respect  of  this  matter,  because  the  Minis- 
tors  fairly  considered  whether  Ireland 
had  not  a  right  to  be  assisted  in  de- 
veloping the  full  advantages  of  her  geo- 
graphical position  when  combined  with 
tho  interests  of  the  whole  commercial 
world.     The  noble  Marquess  here  quoted 
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from  the  Zi/e  of  PiH  by  Lord  Stanhopa 
— who,  he  stated,  was  entitled  to  take  a 
high  rank  among  historical  writers-* a 
passage  describing  Pitt  as  saying  that  there 
were  two  ways  of  dealing  with  coontries 
situated  like  Great  Britain  and  Ireland-^ 
either  to  make  the  smaller  country  sub- 
ordinate to  the  greater,  and  a  mere  instm- 
ment  for  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  or 
to  make  it  the  participator  in  a  commu- 
nity of  benefits  and  a  system  of  equality 
and  fairness  which  would  ag^randixe  tfaus 
interest  of  both.  He  believed  the  last 
view  was  a  fair  description  of  the  policy 
which  the  noble  Earl  opposite  intended 
to  adopt  when  he  entertained  this  question 
of  establishing  a  steam  communicatioii  be- 
tween America  and  Ireland.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  1859  not  a  word  was  uttered  at 
the  hustings  in  disapproval  of  the  noble 
Earl's  policy  in  this  respect;  nor  when 
Parliament  met  was  one  word  said  against 
it.  Circumstances  had  occurred  which 
made  the  question  of  packet  and  tele- 
graphic contracts  one  of  great  interest, 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  but  the  new  Ministry 
never  hinted  to  the  Atlantic  Company  that 
they  had  the  slightest  disposition  to  cancel 
the  contract.  He  had  said  that  he  would 
not  go  into  details  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Company  performed 
the  contract,  which  was  a  great  deal  too 
stringent  in  its  provisions  as  regarded  the 
Company.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that 
there  had  been  many  failures,  and  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Poet  Office 
was  welcome  to  that  admission ;  bnt  the 
noble  Lord  was  not  welcome,  and  would 
not  be  permitted,  to  treat  Ireland  in  .an 
unfair  spirit  and  to  take  from  her  together 
with  the  pound  of  flesh  what  she  con- 
sidered her  heart's  blood.  This  was  not 
an  aflair  to  be  treated  lightly,  for  it  was  a 
serious  matter  to  provoke  tlie  opposition  of 
a  whole  country,  and  it  behoved  those  who 
had  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom to  consider  the  effect  of  such  a  conrse, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  contract  had  been  per- 
formed, if  the  Government  had  come  with 
deliberation  to  the  determination  that  the 
Company  was  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  on 
the  great  work  they  had  undertaken,  the 
Government  might  have  given  fair  notice 
to  that  effect,  and  then  the  result  would 
have  been  a  surprise  to  no  one.  They 
might  have  acted  in  that  way  in  the  course 
of  last  year.  But  what  did  the  Gtovem- 
ment  do  ?    He  believed  that  they  wore  ex* 
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public,  that  he  and  the  Goyernment  had 
provided  the  best  Bubetitate  in  their  power 
tor  the  Galway  contract.  There  had  been 
Bome  talk  of  economy,  but  the  Poet  Office 
would  have  saved  money  by  sending  their 
letters  by  the  Parana  under  the  con- 
tract. An  impression  had  gone  abroad, 
which  appeared  to  be  entertained  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
if  this  contract  had  been  suspended  for  six 
months  the  Company  would  have  received 
£36,000  during  those  months.  But  his 
noble' Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  did  the 
Postmaster  General  a  great  injustice  if  he 
thought  he  had  been  paying  at  that  rate 
for  the  services  actually  performed  by  the 
Company.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  contract  in  June  last  how  much  did 
their  Lordships  suppose  tho  Company  had 
received?  They  had  made  during  the 
whole  year  six  complete  voyages  both 
ways  and  one  voyage  out  besides  those  not 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, yet  so  many  fines  and  penalties  had 
been  imposed  that  the  whole  payment 
from  the  Government  to  the  Company  had 
only  amounted  to  between  £15,000  and 
£16,000.  What  had  been  tho  result  of 
the  abrupt  determination  of  the  contract  ? 
Why,  the  benefit  of  early  intelligence  to 
British  property  during  the  last  month 
might  have  been  more  than  the  value  of 
the  whole  contract.  What  were  the  chief 
topics  of  interest  in  the  news  from  the 
XJnited  States  at  the  present  moment? 
Tho  effectiveness  or  otherwise  of  the  block- 
ade of  the  Southern  ports,  and  the  views 
of  the  American  Government  on  the  right 
of  search,  and  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  Our  underwriters  and  ship- 
owners were  deeply  interested  in  obtaining 
the  speediest  news  on  these  points,  and  yet 
this  was  the  moment  chosen  by  the  Go- 
vernment, for  the  sake  of  making  a  small 
saving,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  quickest 
communication  with  tho  United  States. 
Ho  believed  that  if  the  Post  Office  had  al- 
lowed the  Company  to  continue  the  service 
tho  latest  news  received  from  the  United 
States  would  have  been  anticipated  by  at 
least  five  days.  The  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernment, it  was  clear,  had  been  hastily 
adopted ;  and  if  the  Irish  Members  with- 
drew their  support  frt)m  the  Government 
it  was  not  they  but  the  Ministry  that  had 
been  guilty  of  inconsistency,  because  the 
Government  had  held  out  the  assurance 
that  they  would  carry  out  the  policy  of 
their  predecessors  in  maintaining  this  com- 
munication  by  Irish   packets  with  the 


ceedingly  indulgent  on  some  occasions  to 
this  Company,  but  at  last  the  Post  Office  de- 
decided  not  to  send  out  the  mails  on  the  7th 
of  May  by  the  Parana,  because  she  only  went 
on  her  trial  between  eleven  and  twelve 
knots  an  hour ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
Government  put  an  end  to  the  contract, 
and  to  direct  communication  between  Ire- 
land and  America.  Ho  thought  that  not 
a  statesmanlike  course  of  proceeding,  and 
it  justified  the  great  warmth  of  feeling 
which  still  continued  on  the  subject.  He 
asked  their  Lordships  whether  they  con- 
sidered the  ground  stated  in  a  ParUa- 
mentary  paper  for  stopping  the  mails  from 
going  by  the  Parana  to  be  sufficient  for 
terminating  the  contract?  The  Parana 
was  surveyed  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  the 
surveyor  reported  that  her  average  speed 
was  only  between  eleven  and  twelve  knots 
an  hour,  and,  therefore,  that  ho  did  not 
think  that  sufficient  to  secure  her  passage 
to  St.  John's  in  six  days.  The  whole  ques- 
tion turned  on  this  point.  The  Parana  had 
on  a  former  occasion  reached  Boston  one 
day  and  some  hours  under  the  contract 
time,  yet  the  Postmaster  General  had  stop- 
ped the  mails  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  Europe  upon  an  unfounded  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  surveyor  that  the  Parana 
could  not  make  the  voyage  within  time. 
The  whole  case  for  breaking  the  contract 
turned  upon  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency 
of  this  vessel,  for  if  the  vessel  when  tried 
at  Southampton  had  been  found  to  have  a 
speed  of  twelve  to  thirteen  knots  instead 
of  eleven  to  twelve  the  contract  would 
have  stood  to  this  day.  His  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  thereupon 
wrote  to  say — 

"  The  &iluro  of  tho  Company  to  proTldo  an 
efficiont  BteAmressel  for  tho  oonyejanoe  of  the 
American  mails  of  the  7th  of  May  has  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  Postmaster  General  should 
again  consider  the  obligations  of  the  Company 
under  thoir  contract,  the  manner  in  which  those 
obligations  ha?e  been  fulfilled,  and  the  means 
possessed  by  tho  Company  for  continuing  the  mail 


semce. 


Thus  the  question  whether  the  Govern- 
ment were  justified  in  breaking  the  contract 
rested  solely  on  the  speed  of  the  Parana. 
He  doubted  whether,  if  the  matter  were 
one  that  could  be  brought  before  a  Court 
of  Equity,  the  Postmaster  General  would 
be  held  to  have  had  any  legal  right  to  re- 
fuse the  Parana.  There  was,  therefore,  the 
more  reason  why  his  noble  Friend  should 
have  carefully  considered  tho  whole  case, 
and  have  shown  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, to  Parliament,  and  the  commercial 
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United  States.  He  tnisted  that  the  final 
decision  of  the  Government  would  yet 
be  in  favour  of  renewing  this  contract. 
Whether  the  recent  evident  change  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  had  been 
caused  by  the  representations  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  by  the  manifestations  of 
popular  feeling,  it  was  a  perfectly  legi- 
timate course  for  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Ireland,  aye,  and 
of  the  commercial  public  of  this  coun- 
try, by  doing  that  which  would  promote 
their  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
for  the  Government  a  great  and  deserved 
popularity  in  Ireland. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  :  — 
My  Lords,  the  Government  are  anxious  to 
promote  postal  communication  with  Ame- 
rica, and  there  is  no  objection  on  principle 
to  establishing  such  a  communication  be- 
tween Galway  and  America,  and  the  chief 
objection  to  the  contract  with  the  Galway 
Company  was  not  that  the  contract  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  but  that, 
contrary  to  the  universal  practice,  as  stated 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  it  was  given  without 
competition,  and  without  any  notice  to 
any  of  the  great  public  companies,  or  to 
the  mercantile  community,  that  might  have 
enabled  them  to  ^nter  into  a  competition 
for  giving  the  service  on  the  terms  most 
advantageous  to  the  country.  The  ques- 
tion itself  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts. 
The  first  is  whether  the  contract  has  been 
properly  performed  by  the  parties  who 
have  entered  into  it  ?  If  a  contract  is  not 
fulfilled  by  one  party,  I  have  never  heard 
that  it  could  be  made  a  just  charge  against 
the  other  party  that  it  put  an  end  to  it. 
But  I  will  go  further ;  I  will  admit,  if  we 
had  pushed  the  conditions  to  an  extreme, 
and  terminated  the  agreement  on  the  very 
first  omission  to  fulfil  its  terms,  we  should 
not  have  acted  with  a  fair  liberality.  But 
a  very  short  history  of  the  proceedings  un- 
der the  contract  will,  I  hope,  satisfy  your 
Lordships  that  so  far  from  having  treat- 
ed the  Company  with  severity  it  has  been 
shown  more  than  usual  indulgence.  We 
have  from  time  to  time  met  every  applica- 
tion the  Company  has  made  to  us.  It  has 
from  the  first  moment  been  allowed  on 
many  different  occasions  to  employ  vessels  I 
that  did  not  answer  the  conditions  of 
tbe  contract;  it  was  allowed  temporarily 
to  alter  the  voyages  from  once  a  fort- 
night to  once  a  month.  Then  the  Com- 
pany, not  having  a  single  vessel  fit  for 
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the  service,  made  another  application  to 
be  allowed  to  postpone  the  service  for  four 
months  to  the  12th  of  March.  That  was 
also  conceded.  But  under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  com- 
petent to  the  Government  to  terminate  the 
contract  without  any  imputation  of  harsh- 
ness. The  Government,  however,  said  we 
will  suspend  the  contract  for  the  time  you 
yourselves  name,  but  solely  and  entirely 
on  this  condition,  that  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  are  not  ready  with  proper 
vessels,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
it  will  be  terminated.  It  is  very  inconve- 
nient to  the  public  service  that  a  contract 
should  be  changed,  mutilated,  or  imper- 
fectly executed ;  and  that  there  should  be 
no  certainty  of  the  Company  having  pro- 
per vessels  ready  to  perform  the  duty,  par- 
ticularly in  this  service,  of  which  speed  is 
such  an  important  element.  It  is  most 
necessary  that  the  vessels  should  possess 
the  power  and  speed  that  would  enable 
them  to  perform  the  voyages  within  the 
time  stipulated;  but  only  once  has  the 
voyage  from  Galway  to  St.  John's  been 
performed  in  six  days  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service.  In  every  case  except 
one  the  Cunard  boats  have  made  as  short 
or  shorter  voyages  from  Queenstown  to 
Boston  and  New  York  than  the  steamers 
from  Galway.  It,  therefore,  comes  to 
this,  that  as  far  as  a  direct  communi- 
cation bet\reen  Ireland  and  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  no  advantage  has 
been  gained  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Galway  line  of  packets;  equal  advan- 
tage has  been  derived  from  the  Cunard 
steamers  and  Liverpool  line  touching  at 
Queenstown,  and  from  the  other  lines  of 
steamers  that  run  from  Liverpool,  calling 
at  Londonderry,  without  receiving  one  six- 
pence of  subsidy.  The  Company  had  cer- 
tainly a  right  to  require  from  the  Govern- 
ment full  and  due  notice  that  in  the  event 
of  certain  circumstances  occurring  the  con- 
tract would  be  put  an  end  to.  My  Lords, 
I  can  refer  to  the  correspondence  to  show 
that  not  once  only,  but  repeatedly,  the 
Company  has  had  such  notice.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  service  from  October  to 
March  was  only  granted  on  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  if  the  Company  had  not, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  proper  vessels 
for  the  recommencement  and  continuance 
of  the  service,  the  contract  would  be  ter- 
minated. And  what  was  its  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  terra  ?  On  the  26th  of  March 
the  Company  had  not  a  single  qualified 
vessel  to  go  to  sea.    I  am  obliged  to  say 
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ground  for  charging  the  Government  with 
unduly  pressing  on  a  particular  Company, 
or  with  a  want  of  feeling  for  the  interests 
of  Ireland.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
Company  could  have  been  treated  with 
more  consideration.  And  what  would  haye 
been  said  if  the  Company  had  been  allowed 
to  continue  the  contract  when  they  noto- 
riously had  not  performed  it  ?  The  Qo- 
vemment  is  already  open  to  the  strongest 
representations  from  the  mercantile  com- 
munity generally  against  the  policy  of  sub- 
sidies to  lines  of  steamers  running  to  ports 
of  the  United  States  to  which  communica- 
tion already  exists,  while  any  assistance  is 
refused  in  aid  of  the  Canadian  line  of  com- 
munication direct  between  England,  Ire- 
land, and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  us  to  continue  any  lax  indulgence 
to  the  Galway  Company  after  the  ample 
notice  it  had  recciyed.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  to  accuse  the 
Goyemment  of  haying  acted  harshly  or 
unjustly  towards  the  Company?  I  can 
say  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  and  all  those  with 
whom  I  am  politically  connected  hayo 
never  shown  any  indifiference  to  the  feel- 
ings or  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  noble  Marquess  who  introduced  this 
Motion  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  when 
he  accused  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  having  changed  his 
political  opinions,  should,  I  think,  have 
recollected  from  what  party  he  received 
support  and  from  what  party  he  encoun- 
tered opposition  when  he  was  himself  pur- 
suing a  truly  liberal  policy  in  Ireland ;  and 
I  am,  therefore,  surprised  that  he  should 
have  ventured  to  come  forward  and  in  a 
similar  spirit  endorse  the  accusations  which 
have  been  made  against  the  Government  on 
this  subject.  I  propose  shortly  to  lay  on 
your  Lordships'  table  the  whole  of  the  pa- 
pers connected  with  this  matter.  I  do  not 
wish  to  withhold  one  single  letter  or  iota  of 
the  correspondence.  Your  Lordships  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  will  be  able, 
after  reading  those  papers,  to  form  your 
own  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and,  however  much  we  may  re- 
gret the  feeling  which  prevails  in  Ireland, 
I  think,  upon  calm  consideration,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  visit 
us  with  condemnation  for  the  course  we 
have  adopted.  Ko  man  can  be  more  anx- 
ious than  I  am  at  this  moment  to  see  an 
early  opportunity  offer  for  promoting  di- 
rect and  immediate  communication  between 


that  under  these  circumstances  I  felt  it 
extremely  difficult  to  avoid  carrying  into 
execution  the  declaration  made  when  the 
extension  of  time  was  granted;  but  on 
very  urgent  representations  being  made  to 
me  of  an  accident  that  had  occurred  to 
the  Si  hernia,  the  Company  was  allowed  to 
forego  a  voyage  on  payment  of  a  fine ;  but 
it  was  declared  to  them  that  they  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  resume  the  service  unless 
they  had  efficient  vessels.  On  the  7th  of 
May  a  vessel  was  offered  for  acceptance 
by  the  Government.  It  was  the  Adriatic. 
This  steamer  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
contract,  and  has  performed  the  service  ad- 
mirably. Had  all  the  vessels  been  equal  to 
the  Adriatic  no  question  would  have  been 
raised.  The  next  vessel,  the  Columbia, 
had  been  so  strained  that  she  was  obliged 
to  go  into  dock  at  Liverpool  to  be  repaired, 
and  would  probably  be  retained  there  four 
months;  and  the  Uihemia,  even  on  her 
way  from  Southampton  to  Galway,  was  so 
injured,  that  it  was  stated  she  would  not 
be  fit  to  go  to  sea  for  three  months.  The 
Company,  therefore,  has  not  a  single  effi- 
cient vessel  but  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Adri- 
atic was  still  on  her  American  voyage.  The 
Company,  therefore,  had  not  a  single  ves- 
sel ready  for  the  next  voyage.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Company  offered 
the  FaranA,  The  Gt}yemment  agreed  to 
accept  the  Parana  if  the  Admiralty  sur- 
veyor, whom  they  were  bound  to  consult, 
reported  her  fit  for  the  service ;  but  the 
report  the  Government  received  was  that 
the  Parana  had  not  speed  enough  to  per- 
form the  service  she  was  bound  to  per- 
form under  the  contract,  and  that  he  could 
not  recommend  her.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  ask  my  noble  Friend,  had  he 
been  Postmaster  General,  could  he,  with 
such  a  report  in  his  hand,  have  consented 
to  send  out  the  Parana  ?  It  really  is  of 
vital  importance  to  a  service  of  which 
speed  is  such  an  essential  that  the  vessels 
should  be  sufficiently  fast  for  the  purpose ; 
it  is  speed  alone  that  makes  the  service 
valuable.  I  admit  that  the  communica- 
tion with  Newfoundland  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
dropped ;  but  to  effect  it  with  advantage 
the  vessels  must  have  speed  enough,  ac- 
cording to  the  contract,  to  perform  the 
voyage  within  six  days.  If  they  take  a 
longer  time  than  that  the  communication 
is  of  comparatively  little  advantage.  No 
advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  sub- 
stitutiou  of  Galway  for  Qucenstown.  I 
must,  therefore,  contend  that  there  is  no 
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that  country  and  America,  and  my  only 
desire  is  to  see  it  established  on  the  best 
and  soundest  foundation. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deny  the  fact  that  this  moderately 
important  question  had  excited  a  more  uni- 
Tersal  and  intense  feeling  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  sister  kingdom  than  any  other 
question,  great  or  smidJ,  within  their  me- 
mory. Men  of  every  party  and  sect,  and  of 
every  class,  and  whether  employed  in  agri- 
culture or  trade,  had  united  together  with 
unexampled  unanimity  upon  this  local  ques- 
tion. He,  therefore,  hoped  it  would  be  yet 
found  possible,  notwithstanding  what  had 
passed,  for  the  Government  to  excuse  this 
Company  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  non- 
performance of  their  contract,  and  to  renew 
this  contract  with  the  Galway  Company, 
provided  the  Government  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Company 
would  for  the  future  be  able  to  perform 
their  part  of  it.  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  adverting  to  a  point  referred  to  by 
the  noble  Marquess  in  reference  to  this 
subject — namely,  the  rumours,  or  rather 
positive  statements,  as  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
would  call  them,  that,,  upon  the  authority 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  an  attempt  had  been 
made  on  the  part  of  certain  Irish  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to 
obtain  by  threats  of  voting,  on  a  totally 
different  question,  adversely  to  the  Go- 
vernment, a  promise  from  the  head  of  that 
Government  that  this  contract,  or  subven- 
tion, would  be  continued  to  the  Galway 
Company.  As  the  noble  Marquess  stated 
men  must  be  extremely  unwise  and  ex- 
ceedingly foolish  if  they  could  suppose 
that  any  such  threats  could  influence  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  betray  his  duty.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  shown  by  his  noble  Friend  near 
him,  that  action  was  actually  taken — that 
was  the  expression — by  the  body  of  Mem- 
bers in  question  long  before  the  time  when 
this  proceeding  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place.  Now  all  that  wont  to  show  that 
the  charge  itself  was  wholly  unfounded. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  should,  however,  like 
to  have  a  better  rebuttal  of  the  charge,  and 
that  could  only  be  given  by  Father  Daly 
himself.  That  gentleman  might  either 
deny  that  any  Irish  Members  had  autho- 
rized him  to  go  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  with  their  threat  and  their  offers, 
or  he  might  show  that  no  Irish  Member 
connected  with  the  Galway  cootract  had 
given  him  any  authority  to  tfdce  that  step. 
It  was  obvious  that  if  any  hon.  Member 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley 


sent  a  message  to  a  Minister,  ''  If  you  do 
not  put  money  in  a  certain  place,"  which 
was  the  old  form  of  a  threatening  letter,  **  I 
will  vote  against  you,"  or  that  if  the  Mi- 
nister did  not  give  the  Member  the  assist- 
ance ho  asked  he  would  not  support  him 
upon  a  great  question  which  had  no  pos- 
sible connection  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  application — that  a  more  oorrupt  pro- 
ceeding,  or  a  more  direct  act  of  offering  to 
bo  bribed,  could  not  well  be  imagined.  It 
was  in  vain  for  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament to  challenge  the  respect  of  the 
community  if  they  allowed  such  a  charge 
to  be  made  without  taking  means  to  rebut 
it  by  a  thorough  investigation.  "With  what 
justice  could  they  order  a  poor  voter  in 
some  boreugh  who  had  accepted  a  bribe  of 
£5  to  be  prosecuted  if  they  were  to 
connive  at  Members  of  their  own  House 
of  Commons  offering  to  sell  their  votes 
for  a  bribe  of  so  many  thousands  ?  The 
facts  of  the  case  should  be  ascertained 
at  once.  If  Father  Daly  were  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  he 
would  declare  whether  any  Member  or 
Members  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament had  authorized  him  to  go  to  Lord 
Palmerston  with  that  joint  menace  and 
promise.  If  he  said  he  was  so  authorized, 
then  let  him  declare  who  those  Members 
were,  and  then  let  it  be  seen  whether  or 
not  such  Gentlemen  shared  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  Galway  contract — which 
cireumstance  would  have  the  effect  of  con- 
vertiDg  this  message  into  an  offer  to  re- 
ceive a  bribe.  If  Father  Daly,  however, 
chose  to  say  that  he  had  no  authority  from 
hon.  Members  to  make  this  statement 
to  Lord  Palmerston — if  ho  said  that  ho 
had  merely  intermeddled  in  the  matter 
from  over  zeal  in  the  good  cause — then, 
of  course,  there  could  be  no  charge  made 
against  any  Members  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  But  so  long  as  this  statement  re- 
mained uncontradicted  by  proof,  or  unrc- 
tracted  by  Father  Daly,  men  would  not 
hesitate  to  believe  that  there  was  good 
foundation  for  tho  report. 

Thb  Mabqubss  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  Father  Daly  had  called  upon  him 
before  going  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  ask- 
ed him  to  accompany  him.  Father  Daly, 
however,  did  not  say  a  word  to  him  about 
the  propositions  which  he  was  represented 
to  have  made  at  his  interview  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  Having  declined  to  ac- 
company the  rev.  gentleman  he  could  not 
tell  what  passed  at  the  interview  with  the 
noble  YisQOunt.    He  could  only  state  that 
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Father  Daly  said  he  was  going,  as  he  be- 
lieved he  actually  did  go,  straight  from 
his  house  to  Lord  Palmerston,  but  he 
much  doubted  whether  the  rev.  gentleman 
said  that  he  had  any  authority  from  any 
Member  of  Parliament.  Father  Daly 
showed  him  a  paper  signed  by  forty-eight 
Members  of  the  House  of  Oommons  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  politics,  who  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  Qalway  contract,  but  he  did 
not  say  a  word  to  him  about  the  Irish 
Members  voting. 

Tub  Eahl  of  LEITRIM  said,  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  engendered  in  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  they  were  not  being  justly 
treated — that  everything  was  to  be  taken 
from  them  and  nothing  given  to  them.  It 
was  of  very  littlo  consequence  for  them  to 
be  told  in  a  case  like  this  that  such  and 
such  persons  had  acted  improperly.  The 
question  with  them  was  whether  their 
country  was  still  to  be  commercially  crip- 
pled and  depressed,  or  whether  she  was  to 
be  permitted  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
mercantile  and  prosperous  community? 
With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Father 
Daly,  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  that 
person ;  but  he  knew  the  rev.  gentleman 
had  taken  great  interest  in  the  social  im- 
provement of  Ireland,  and,  regarding  this 
question,  no  doubt,  as  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  he 
had  been  induced  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Prime  Minister  upon  it.  There  were 
strong  rumours  that  the  Galway  Company 
had  met  with  most  unfair  treatment  from 
the  English  Qovemment,  and  that  there 
was  a  determination  to  prevent  Ireland 
from  taking  the  position  she  ought  to  oc- 
cupy as  one  of  the  first  commercial  coun- 
tries in  the  world ;  and  if  ground  was 
given  for  these  feelings,  he  feared  that 
most  disastrous  results  would  follow.  He 
appealed  to  the  Government  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  very  serious  considera- 
tion, and  would  prove  that  these  suspicions 
were  not  well  founded  by  establishing — 
without  reference  to  this  particular  Com- 
pany— a  communication  between  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  and  America. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  thought 
the  noble  Earl  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil must  have  been  misinformed  when  he 
stated  that  no  correspondence  had  passed 
between  the  Government  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  this  subject,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  cer- 
tainly conveyed  an  impression  of  an  op- 
posite character  in  his  recent  observations 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Galway  contract 


He  (the  Earl  of  Clanoarty)  should  certainly 
hear  with  satisfaction  that  the  Govern- 
ment considered  Ireland  the  most  desirable 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  steam  communication  with 
America.  Galway  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  convenient  port  for  this  Transatlantio 
communication.  At  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  but  think  that  the  proposal  to 
throw  open  the  question  at  a  moment  when 
all  classes  in  Ireland  had  agreed  that  Gal- 
way was  the  best  port  for  a  packet  station 
was  a  device  to  oast  among  tiiem  an  apple 
of  discord,  and  to  create  dififorenccs  which 
had  not  hitherto  existed  among  them.  He 
thought  that  the  general  public  had  ob- 
tained a  great  advantage  from  the  policy 
pursued  by  his  noble  Friend  near  him  (the 
Earl  of  Eglinton)  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  particiUarly  in  having  initiated 
the  postal  steam  communication  between 
Ireland  and  America. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  sup- 
posed that  after  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Earl,  the  President  of  the  Council,  he  was 
justified  in  believing  that  the  Government 
was  willing  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
postal  communication  between  Ireland  and 
America  ? 

Eabl  GRANYILLE  said,  the  Govern- 
ment  admitted  the  desirability  of  such  a 
communication,  and,  if  the  matter  were 
thrown  open  to  public  competition,  they 
would  consider  what  proposition  would  be 
most  for  the  advantage  of  tho  public  gene- 
rally. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  said, 
ho  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
statement  had  it  not  been  for  the  observa- 
tions which  were  made  by  the  Postmaster 
General  to  the  effect  that  the  Galway  con- 
tract interfered  with  a  line  already  subsi- 
dized between  Liverpool  and  Canada. 
The  advantage  of  the  Galway  line  was  that 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  could  bo  reached 
within  six  days,  and  thence  there  was  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  But  even  a  line  of 
packets  stopping  at  St.  John's,  would  be 
exposed  to  the  same  hostility  as  the  pre- 
sent Galway  line.  This  was  not  a  mere 
local  question,  but  affected  Imperial  in- 
terests, and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  regard  it  in  that  light.  He  thought 
no  time  should  be  lost  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  establishing  steam  oommu- 
nication  between  a  port  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land and  America. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
begged  to  explain.    His  oomplaint  was, 
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that  whatever  objections  might  have  been  '  to  know  on  vhat  single  subject  he  had 
entertained  to  the  contract  origianlly,  the  shown  inconsistency.  All  the  meacures 
contract  having  been  given,  and  the  Com-  |  ho  was  connected  with  aa  Lord  Lieutenant 
pan;^  having  received  a  large  subsidy,  the  '  of  Ireland  had  been  long  since  disposed 
conditions  of  the  contract  were  not  carried  '  of,  and  those  which  Her  Hajesty's  Hiuis- 
out,  and  that  the  contract  should  not  be  ters  were  now  foisting  on  the  House  of 
continued  unless  these    conditions  were  i  Commons  did  not  exist  at  that  time.  There 


performed. 

The  MAKawESS  of  NOEMANBT, 


was  not  a  single  Uember  of  their  Lord- 
.  ]  ships'  House  on  the  Bench  opposite  who 


ply,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government ,  ^'^  ever  a  colleague  of  his,  and  the  rea- 
would  foUow  the  advice  of  his  noble  and  '  «"•  why  ho  had  stated  that  he  had  no 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham),   which  '  confidence    in    the    present    Government 


would  meet  all  the  real  justice  of  the  ci 


was  that  he  shared  the  opinion   of  the 


by  showing  some  indulgence  to  this  Com-  i  Prime  Mimster,  expressed  by  Lord  John 
pany,  provided  they  could  satisfy  them  of  i  Ruaeel'.  and  on  which  that  noble  Lord 
their  power  to  carry  on  the  contract.  This  ^^^  acted.  If  on  any  question  connected 
would  prevent  delay  ut  a  time  when  rapid  ^i*''  Ireland  any  change  of  opinion  ex- 
communication with  America  was  most  'f^d,  it  waa  on  tho  part  of  Lord  John 
important.  He  did  not  think  that  in  the  RuBseU,  not  on  his  part.  The  only  true 
House  of  Commons  or  elsewhere  there  had  '  i'^^So  npon  this  point  must  be  the  Irish 
been  nny  accusation  that  Mr.  Daly  had  P«ople.  He  repeated,  he  wasnot  open  to 
stated  that  he  was  authorized  to  enter  into  "  "  '"' 

any  terms  with  the  Government  for  the 
support  of  tho  Irish  Mombers ;  on  tho  con- 
trary, ho  asked- — he  would  not  say  whe- 
ther he  did  BO  in  the  moat  judicious  man- 
ner or  in  the  way  most  likely  to  carry  his 
point  with  Lord  Palmerston — that  was  a 
different  question — but  what  he  asked 
was,  that  the  Premier  should  see  the  Irish 
Uembers.  And  what  he  accused  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  was  thai  ho 
had  slated  that  this  person  who  had  asked 
that  interview  of  the  Prime  Minister 
seemed  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject,  ) 
Thot  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  what  ' 
had  been  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister 
himself,  and  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  had  not  used  the  phrase,  "  that  this 
rev.  gentleman  appeared  entitled  to  speak 
onbehalf  of  the  Insh  Members,"  which,  no 
doubt,  misled  the  House  and  was  not  found- 
ed in  fact.  The  noble  Earl  the  President 
of  the  Council  had  asked  whether  he  was 
authorized  to  speak  on  this  subject  in  the 
name  of  tho  Irish  Members  ?  He  certain- 
ly had  no  aggregate  authority ;  but  he 
could  Btaf«  from  those  he  had  seen,  Ihat 
no  such  representations  as  had  been  made 
were  founded  on  any  authority  from  them. 
Besides,  the  hon.  Members  for  the  Queen's 
County  and  lloscommon  stated  on  Thure- 


any  charge  of  inconsistency  in  not  sup- 
porting noble  Lords  opposite,  whom  he  saw 
collected  from  all  points  of  the  political 
compass.  As  his  noble  Friend  hod  stated 
that  there  waa  no  public  Correspondence 
on  this  subject,  he  could  not  persist  in  his 
Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  teithdrawn. 

MAKRIAOE  LAW  (IRELAND)  AMEND- 
MENT BILL.— REPORT. 

Amendments  reported  (according  to  Or- 
der). 

LoBD  REDESDALE  moved  that  the  fol- 
lowing clause  for  the  registration  of  build- 
ings for  Soman  Catholic  worship  be  added 
to  the  Bill  :— 

"  Errry  Chief  ConitaLle  of  Police  iball,  within 
Ono  Monlti  from  the  psssing  of  this  Acl,  deliver 
to  each  Regiitrar  within  his  District  n  CertiSoate 
signed  b^  him  in  diiplicnCc,  of  nil  Building  set 
np.irt  for  the  puWio  Celebration  ofDivine  Service 
Recording  to  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  tho  Ro- 
man Catholio  Religion,  witbin  the  District  of  snch 
Registrar ;  and  from  Time  to  Tims  thereafter  >i- 
milnr  CertiBcales  of  any  oilier  Building  wliich 
mny  bo  so  set  apart,  nnd  such  Certificates  shall 
be  for  SDCh  Bniliiings  tho  CertifioateB  required  bf 
the  Twentr-seventh  Section  of  the  recited  Act 
for  Buildings  lobe  licenced  for  the  Solcmniiation 
of  Marriages,  and  shall  be  acted  upon  occordinglf 
for  tho  Purpose  of  licensing  tlio  same  for  the  So- 
lcmniiation of  Marringes  under  this  Act  onl^  ; 
proTided  always,  that  the  liiuo  of  tho  Certjflcato 
of  the  Registry  on  Vollnm  or  Pirohment  men- 


thot  Mr.  Daly  had  no  authority  to  repre- 
sent tho  Irish  Members,  and  that  they  had 
told  Mr.  Daly  so  themselrea.      Ho   had    thi 


.otbet 


of  Ono  Pound  only,  to  bo  paid  from  tho  Police 

Rate,  on  tho  DeliTcry  of  any  such  Cerlifionte,  al- 

igh  more  than  Ono  Building  may  be  returned 


been    told   that  he   ought  not  to  accuse  I  Ibi 
others  of  inconsistency,  being  so  open  to  '      The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  was  glad 
that  charge  himself.     He  should  b«  glad  .  of  this  opportunity  of  coneotiiig  a  mia- 
Lord  Stanhy  of  Alderley  ' 
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appreheDBion  which  had  gone  abroad,  that 
he  had  consented  to  the  two  clauses  of 
his  noble  Friend  being  added  to  the  Bill. 
He  had  consented  to  certain  Amendments 
moved  by  the  noble  Lord,  which  he  thought 
unnecessary  but  harmless,  being  introduced 
with  the  most  laudable  object  of  prevent- 
ing clandestinity,  and  to  preserve  the  evi- 
dence of  marriage;  but  the  other  two 
clauses  he  had  strongly  condemned,  and, 
instead  of  carrying  them  out,  ho  said  he 
would  rather  abandon  the  Bill  altogether. 
The  clause  was  condemned  in  Ireland,  not 
only  by  Roman  Catholic  priests,  but  by 
persons  of  aJl  religious  persuasions. 

Tde  Bishop  of  DOWN  and  CONNOR 
said,  the  clause  was  most  objectionable  in 
its  character,  and  wouH  have  a  very  in- 
jurious effect. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  to-morrow. 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  halfpaat 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday f  June  3,  1861. 

Minutes.]  —  New  Member  Sworn.  —  For  Flint 

County  Lord  Richard  Grosvcnor. 
Public  Bills. — l*'  Parochial  and  Burgh  Schools 

(Scotland). 
2<>  Salmon   Fisheries  (Scotland,   Ac.) ;  Bills  of 

Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes  (Ireland). 
3°  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue. 

l^UBLIN  CORPORATION  WATER  BILL. 
THIRD   READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  tho  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time.'' 

Sir  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  the 
people  of  Dublin  doubted  whether,  even 
supposing  the  money  whicli  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Bill  to  lay  out  were  spent,  they 
would  be  able  to  get  the  water.  Nor  had 
the  details  of  the  Bill  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, and,  under  all  the  circumstances 
Attending  the  progress  of  tho  Bill  through 
the  Committee,  he  would  move  that  it 
should  bo  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now/'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months.'* 

MR.BROWN.WESTHEADsaid,thatas 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  he  was  surprised 
that  tho  hon.  Gentleman  should  pursue  this 


course  after  every  facility  had  been  given 
for  opposing  the  Bill  in  Committee.  Hq 
contended  that  there  was  no  good  ground 
for  undoing  tho  work  of  tho  Committee* 
which  had  given  their  best  consideration  to 
the  whole  matter.  Fifty-four  out  of  sixty 
members  of  the  corporation  supported  the 
Bill ;  a  Royal  Commissioner  and  an  emi- 
nent engineer  had  reported  that  the  pro- 
posed supply  would  be  ample  and  of  the 
best  quality.  He^  therefore,  trusted  the 
House  would  support  the  decision  of  the 
Committee. 

Captalv  JERVIS  said,  the  Bill  was 
opposed  to  the  opinions  of  tho  great  ma- 
jority of  the  ratepayers  of  Dublin,  who 
were  most  anxious  that  it  should  go  before 
a  fresh  Committee. 

Mr.  DAWSON  concluded  that  the  Bill 
would  operate  as  a  measure  of  confiscation^ 
to  tho  extent  of  depreciating  a  large  mass 
of  house  property  at  least  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  MASSEY  said,  that  the  Bill  had 
already  been  amply  discussed  on  a  pre- 
vious stage  ;  it  had  also  been  before  the 
Select  Committee  upwards  of  three  weeks, 
and  he  trusted  the  House  would  negative 
tho  Amendment. 

Mr.  BLAKE  said,  he  was  surprised  at 
the  opposition  which  had  been  raised  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin.  He  had 
watched  the  progress  of  the  measure 
through  Committee,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  every  reasonable  concession  had  been 
made  to  its  opponents,  and  that  the  Bill 
ought  to  pass  into  law. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  that  after 
the  long  and  patient  investigation  of  the 
Bill  by  the  Committee,  he  was  astonished 
at  the  opposition  ofiered  to  it  by  the  hon. 
Members  for  Dublin. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  he  was  quite  awaro 
of  tho  inutility  of  opposing  the  Bill,  but 
he  protested  against  the  retention  in  it  of 
such  dangerous  and  mischievous  clauses. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  Dublin  were  heart 
and  soul  opposed  to  the  measure  ;  and  al- 
though it  might  receive  the  sanction  of 
that  House  he  trusted  it  would  be  igno- 
miniously  defeated  in  "  <)nother  place." 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  should  support 
the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  strongly  urged  the 
House  to  pass  the  Bill,  as  the  water  sup- 
ply of  Dublin  was  at  present  in  a  most 
scandalous  state. 

Mb.  LONGFIELD  said,  ho  should  op- 
pose  the  Bill  in  tho  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers of  Dublin. 
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Mr.  M'CANN  remarked  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  tbe  House  to  see  that  tlio  poorer 
elasses  in  everj  large  town  hnd  a  supply 
of  good  water,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
support  the  Bill.  He  had  often  occasion 
to  be  in  Dublin,  and  be  was,  therefore,  able 
to  say  that  the  water  was  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year  utterly  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. He  had  never  been  ablo  to 
drink  a  pint  of  it,  not  even  when  mixed 
with  spirits. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  the  Committee  had 
refused  to  hear  the  ratepayers  of  Dublin 
against  the  Bill,  which  they  considered  as 
one  of  confiscation.  The  Bill  would  im- 
great  additional  burdens  upon  tbe  rate- 
payers, and  as  an  instance  of  this,  he  stated 
that  under  its  provisions  his  water  rate 
would  be  increased  from  305.  to  £10  a 
year.  So  far  as  the  character  of  tho  water 
at  present  supplied  in  Dublin  was  concern* 
ed,  it  was  very  good,  and  he  pledged  his 
honour  to  the  fact  that  neither  himself  nor 
any  member  of  his  family,  nor  any  visitors, 
ever  dfank  anything  but  the  pipe-water 
now  supplied  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  COGAN  said,  he  was  sorry  to  hoar 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  gave  his  friends 
such  very  bad  entertainment.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  represent  the  property 
of  Dublin.  The  majority  of  those  who 
paid  taxes  voted  against  him,  and  the  hon. 
Member  was  only  returned  by  tho  votes  of 
tho  freemen  who  paid  no  taxes. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  '  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  169;  Noes 
93:  Majority  76. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3*,  and  passed, 

CHURCH  RATE  ABOLITION  BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
that  ho  wished  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House  to  put  a  question  to  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tavistock  in  regard  to 
tho  Business  of  the  House  for  Wednesday 
next,  for  which  day  tho  third  reading  of 
the  Church  Rate  Abolition  Bill  was  fixed. 
He  wished  to  ask  him  Whether,  in  conse- 
quence of,  and  in  deference  to,  the  strong 
desire  expressed  in  tho  House  at  the  last 
stage  of  the  Bill  for  some  measure  of  com- 
promise, and  in  order  to  give  hon.  Gentle- 
men who,  in  consequence  of  that  desire, 
had  been  engaged  for  the  last  month  in 
endeavouring  to  devise  the  terms  of  such 
compromise,  and  who,  ho  might  say,  had 
made  considerable  progress,  he  would  not 

Jlir.  Lonfffield 


consider  it  consistent  with  his  public  duty 
to  postpone  the  third  reading  for  a  fort- 
night, in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
completing  a  Bill  to  effect  the  object  in 
view  ?  If  the  hon.  Member  assented  to 
that  course  he  (Mr.  Sotheron  Esctourt) 
would  undertake  that  in  the  course  of  that 
fortnight  ho  would  bring  forward  a  Bill, 
agreed  upon  by  those  Gentlemen,  and  the 
particulars  of  which  shonld  be  communi- 
cated to  him.  The  hon.  Baronet  could 
then  take  whatever  course  ho  might  think 
proper  respecting  it. 

Sir  JOHN  TRBLAWNY  said,  that  ho 
considered  that  any  question  coming  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  such  au  oc- 
casion was  entitled  to  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  There  was  undoubtedly 
a  largo  body  of  Gentlemen  in  that  House 
who  considered,  perhaps  erroneously,  that 
it  was  possible  to  carry  out  some  compro- 
mise on  that  question.  He  was  not  san- 
guine about  that  being  done,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  it  right,  out  of  re- 
spect to  those  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  they 
should  have  time  to  consider  every  plan 
which  they  thought  desirable  to  introduce. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  should  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility,  though  ho 
might  be  blamed  for  so  doing,  of  assenting 
to  the  request  of  the  right  hon.  Member, 
though  he  begged  it  to  be  understood  that  ho 
did  so  purely  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends. 

EAST  INDIA   LOAN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  snid,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  tho  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  Whether  he  is  going 
to  proceed  with  the  East  India  Loan  that 
evening?  An  important  statement  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Laing  on  the  27th  of 
April,  a  report  of  which  had  arrived  only 
that  day,  and  it  was  desirable  tliat  Mem- 
bers should  have  time  to  peruse  it. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  the  measure  that 
night.  When  he  had  made  his  statement 
the  hon.  Member  would  see  that,  whatever 
Mr.  Laing  had  said,  it  was  quite  necessary 
that  the  measure  should  not  be  delayed. 

METROPOLITAN  TOLL  GATES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBB  said,  ha  rose  to 
ask  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  What  progress  has  been  made 
towards  the  abolition  of  the  Toll  Gates 
round  London  ;  if  the  Metropolis  Roads 
Commissioners  hare  held  any  special  meet- 
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ing  to  effect  that  object,  or  whether  thoj 
have  been  summoned  for  the  purpose  at  all ; 
if  they  have  met,  what  was  done,  aud  out 
of  the  forty-one  Commissioners,  how  many 
were  present ;  and  if  Iler  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment intend  to  preecnt  any  specific  propo- 
sition for  abolishing  Toll  Gates,  and  when? 
Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  regretted  to  say 
that  ho  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  pre- 
pare a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  toll  gates 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis. 
That  was  a  question  which  irould  admit  of 
very  simple  solution  if  .the  respective  pa- 
rishes were  willing  that  the  toll  gates  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  roads  within  their  limits  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  parish  rates.  But  it 
was  clcor  that  any  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion would  involve  the  abolition  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  turnpike  tolls,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  charge  to  the  rates  either  of 
each  parish  or  of  some  larger  district ;  and 
in  order  to  effect  such  a  change  the  consent 
of  the  persons  at  present  interested  in 
those  roads  must  be  obtained. 


PROPOSED  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW    IN 
REGENT'S  PARK.— QUESTION. 

Loud  FERMOY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
asTc  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report 
that  he  has  granted  permission  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to 
hold  their  annual  Show  in  the  Regent's 
Park  ;  and  if  so,  whether  ho  has  restricted 
them  either  as  to  the  space  which  they  arc 
to  occupy,  or  the  time  during  which  it  is 
to  bo  so  occupied  for  the  erecting  and 
taking  down  the  sheds  and  other  fittings  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  general  opinion  of  the  Metropolis 
^Ya8  in  favour  of  giving  facilities  for  hold- 
ing tho  Agricultural  Show  next  year  in 
London,  and  that  great  dissatisfaction 
would  be  created  if  tho  offer  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  upon  that  subject  were 
refused.  Proper  sites  were  provided  and 
subscriptions  were  raised  in  every  pro- 
vincial town  in  which  those  shows  were 
held  for  tho  purpose  of  ensuring  their  sa- 
tisfactory progress ;  and  bo  thought  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  intelligence  and 
liberality  of  the  Metropolis  if  the  facilities 

fiven  in  other  towns  were  refused  in 
tondon.  Tho  Agricultural  Society  found 
that  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Re- 
gent's Park  would  be  very  convenient  for 
their  purpose,  and  he  did  not  know  any 
central  placo  in  tho  Metropolis  where  the 


holding  of  the  show  would  bo  more  ao« 
ceptable  to  the  public  at  largo.  A  space 
of  twenty-six  acres  was  available  in  that 
quarter,  without  encroaching  on  tho  publio 
convenience.  Tho  show  would  occupy  a 
week,  and  the  Society  would  be  required 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  CONSOLIDATION 
BILLS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Solicitor  General,  When  he  intends  to 
proceed  with  tho  Criminal  Laws  Consoli- 
dation Bills  ? 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  in  tho  present  stato 
of  tho  public  business  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  name  a  day — certainly  not  an 
early  day — for  proceeding  with  those  Bills. 
But  after  the  careful  consideration  they 
had  received  from  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  other  House  lost  Session,  and  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cora* 
mens  in  the  present  Session,  he  hoped  that 
no  great  time  would  be  required  for  their 
consideration.  He  should  bring  them  for- 
ward on  as  early  a  day  as  the  stato  of  tho 
public  business  would  permit. 

THE  EVICTIONS  IN  DONEGAL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  ho 
wished  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  Can  he  assist  to  fix  some  early 
day  for  discussing  the  recent  Evictions 
from  the  lands  of  Derryvcagh,  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  as  a  matter  of  appalling  in- 
terest to  the  remaining  Inhabitants  of 
Ireland  ?  He  hoped  it  would  meet  tho  con- 
venience of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tho 
Secretary  for  Ireland  that  ho  should  bring 
the  subject  under  tho  notice  of  the  Houso 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  he  could  not 
givo  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  any  as- 
sistance in  securing  a  day  for  the  discus- 
sion of  that  subject ;  but  if  he  brought  it 
forward  on  a  Committee  of  Supply  night 
he  could  stand  upon  his  own  right. 

PARISH  SCHOOLMASTERS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  it  be  his 
intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  this  Session 
to  increase  the  salaries  and  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  Parish  Schoolmasters  of 
Scotland  ? 
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The  lord  ADVOCATE  eaid,  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  in  a  Bill  that  evening  for 
increasing  the  salaries  and  improving  the 
position  of  Parish  Schoolmasters  in  Scot- 
land. 

UNITED  STATES.— THE  CIVIL  WAR.— 
PRIVATEERING.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  exercise  the  discretion 
which  by  the  Law  of  Nations  they  possess 
to  prevent  privateers  sailing  under  the  as 
yet  unrecognized  flag  of  the  so-called 
Southern  Confederacy  from  bringing  their 
prizes  into  nny  port  of  Her  Majesty's  Do- 
minions ?  He  did  not  ask  [this  question 
with  regard  to  privateers  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  simply  because 
ho  had  no  expectation  that  any  Letters  of 
Marque  would  bo  issued  by  the  United 
States'  Government. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  my  an- 
swer must  be  rather  wider  in  extent  than 
the  question  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
put  to  me.  The  whole  matter  has  been 
considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  it  has  been  determined,  after  consult- 
ing the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  that 
orders  should  be  given  to  interdict  the 
ships  of'  war  and  privateers  of  both  parties 
from  entering  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  of  Her  Majesty,  with 
prizes.  In  order  to  make  the  matter 
more  clear  the  House  will  perhaps  allow 
mo  to  read  an  extract  from  the  de- 
spatch which  has  been  sent  to  the  India 
Office  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  Co- 
lonies— 

*'  Iler  Majesty's  Government  are,  as  you  aro 
aware,  desirous  of  observing  the  strictest  neu- 
trality in  the  contest  between  the  United  States 
and  the  so-styled  Confederate  States  of  North 
America.  With  the  view  more  thoroughly  to 
carry  out  that  principle  wo  purpose  to  interdict 
the  armed  ships,  and  also  the  privateers,  of  both 
parties  from  carrying  prizes  made  by  them  into 
the  ports,  harbours,  roadsteads,  or  waters  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Co- 
lonies or  Possessions  abroad." 

The  orders  went  out  to  the  colonies  on 
Saturday  last,  and  they  have  gone  to  India 
to-day.  I  may  also  state  that  we  have 
during  the  past  week  been  in  communica- 
with  the  French  Government  upon  this 
subject.  I  stated  to  tho  French  Ambas- 
sador the  view  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  asked  him  what  course 
the  Government  of  France  intended  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  this  subject.     The 


French  Ambassador  has^informed  me  that 
the  French  Government  propose  to  act  in 
conformity  with  the  existing  law  of  France. 
That  existing  law  is  founded  upon  an  or« 
dinance  passed  in  the  year  1681 ;  and  the 
rule  is  that  in  case  of  a  war  in  which 
France  is  neutral,  no  privateers  are  allow- 
ed to  bring  their  prices  into  the  ports  or 
harbours  of  Franco  or  its  dependencies  for 
a  longer  period  than  twenty.four  hours. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  sell  the  cargoes, 
or  in  any  way  to  dispose  of  the  prizes 
which  they  have  taken;  and  after  the 
twenty-four  hours  have  expired  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  port.  Therefore,  the 
course  pursued  by  France  is  not  very 
different  from  that  which  we  intend  to 
adopt. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  wish- 
ed to  put  a  question  to  the  noblo  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
reference  to  a  statement  which  ho  saw  in 
tlio  newspapers  of  tlio  day.  It  was  said 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  expressed  their  intention  of  recognising 
(he  dociarntion  in  reference  to  privateering 
made  at  tlio  period  of  tho  adoption  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  noblo  Lord,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received 
any  intimation  to  that  effect  from  tho  Go- 
vernment of  tho  United  States  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  can  state  what  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  announced  with  regard 
to  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Southern 
States  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  tho  only 
answer  which  I  can  givo  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  that  propositions  have  been 
sent  to  America  founded  upon  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Those  propo- 
sitions were  made  in  concert  witli  the 
French  Government,  and  are  restricted  in 
concert  with  that  Government.  We  have 
not  as  yet  received  any  answer  to  those 
propositions.  They  have  been  gone,  I 
should  think,  a  fortnight,  and  I  expect 
soon  to  receive  some  reply  to  them.  Until 
that  answer  is  received  I  cannot  pledge 
the  Government  as  to  the  courso  which 
they  will  pursue. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
tho  noble  Lord  whether  the  course  now 
proposed  to  bo  adopted  of  prohibiting  the 
vessels  of  war  and  privateers  of  both 
parties  from  bringing  prizes  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  different 
from  that  which  had  in  former  times  been 
pursued  by  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  law  of  France,  as  stated  hy 
the  noble  Lord,  applies  to  the  vessels  of 
States,  or  is  confined  to  privateers  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  stated  that 
that  law  is  applicable  to  privateers  only. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONB  said,  he 
asked  what  measures  have  been  taken  by 
the  Government  to  inform  British  seamen 
who  are  at  present  at  sea  that  it  is  their 
policy  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  between 
the  parties  to  this  contest.  Unless  a  notice 
was  affixed  to  the  mainmast  of  every  Bri- 
tish trader  ["  Order,  order!  "J 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  must  inform 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  he  was  not  in  order 
in  entering  into  an  argument. 

Loud  JOHN  RUSSELL:  A  Procla- 
mation has  been  issued  by  Her  Majesty, 
declaring  her  neutrality  in  this  contest,  and 
of  that  proclamation,  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Qatette  and  in  all  the  newspapers, 
the  crews  of  vessels  calling  at  ports  would 
receive  intelligence. 

Mr.  B.  p.  BOUVERIE  :  Will  the  noble 
Lord  lay  upon  the  Table  a  copy  of  the 
despatch  from  which  he  has  read  an  ex- 
tract ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Yes,  in  a  day 
or  two. 

'    AFFAIRS  OF  SYRIA.— QUESTION. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  it  is 
true  that  the  Members  of  the  International 
Commission  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Syria  have  since  their  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Maronitc  Governor  for  the  Lebanon,  who 
should  be  independent  of  the  provincial 
Government  of  Syria ;  cmd  if  so,  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  has  been  a 
consenting  party  to  that  agreement  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  great  Powers  at  Con- 
stantinople have  had  two  meetings,  the 
second  with  the  assistance  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Porte,  but  they 
have  not  agreed  to  the  arrangement  which 
the  hon.  Earonet  has  mentioned.  The 
whole  matter  has  been  discussed,  but  we 
have  not  yet  heard  that  any  proposition 
has  been  agreed  to,  and  certainly  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  is  not  empowered 
to  consent,  that  there  should  be  a  Maronite 
Governor  in  the  Lebanon.  I  hope  that 
before  the  end  of  the  week  I  shall  be  able 
to  state  at  what  decision  the  representa- 
tives haye  arrived. 


CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL. 
THIRD  READINO. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  moved  the  third  reading  of  this 
Bill. 

Sm  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  he 
was  prepared  to  sanction  every  precaation 
which  might  be  requisite  to  prevent  eva- 
sions of  the  payment  of  income  tax,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  would  be  willing,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  give  increased  powers  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  the  system  of  quarterly  collec- 
tions as  a  departure  from  the  original 
method.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in 
the  course  of  last  winter  the  tax  collector 
demanded  from  persons  in  receipt  of  fluctu- 
ating and  precarious  incomes  that  the  tax 
upon  them  should  be  paid  quarterly  instead 
of  half-yearly,  as  heretofore.  To  the  end 
of  1860  the  entire  taxation  of  the  country 
had  been  collected  half-yearly ;  all  the 
national  payments  were  made  upon  the 
same  principle.  Interest  on  permanent  in- 
vestments and  even  on  the  great  debt  of 
the  State  was  only  paid  twice  a  year,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  any  Government  or 
any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  fore- 
stall the  period  when  the  tax  upon  this 
account  could  be  levied.  An  amount  of 
capital  nearly  equalling  the  National  Debt 
was  invested  in  various  securities,  such  as 
railways,  mines,  and  mortgages,  which 
were  locked  up  in  the  same  way  from 
quarterly  payments  of  income  tax  ;  and  it 
seemed  a  great  hardship  that  those  in  re- 
ceipt of  precarious  incomes,  on  whom  the 
tax  already  fell  heaviest,  should  be  the 
very  persons  subjected  to  the  additional 
pressure  arising  from  a  quarterly  collec- 
tion. They  all  admitted  that  the  tax 
pressed  with  great  weight  upon  a  variety 
of  interests,  and  one  would  have  imagined 
that  the  Government  would  have  done  all 
in  their  power  to  equalize  and  make  it 
more  generally  bearable,  instead  of  which 
greater  anomalies  were  created  than  were 
already  created  by  the  income  tax.  This 
new  arrangement  had  fallen  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner  upon  agriculturists,  who 
had  been  prevented  by  the  continuance  of 
bad  weather  from  sending  anything  to 
market.  The  change  operated  harshly 
enough  on  landlords  with  estates  in  their 
own  hands ;  but  in  the  case  of  tenants, 
contrary  to  previous  law  and  custom,  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  collector  three 
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months  before  thej  bad  any  settlement 
with  their  landlords.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  professed  surprise  at  the 
view  which  ho  entertained,  and  contended 
that  if  carried  out  it  would  deprive  the 
country  of  an  entire  qaarter's  revenue 
during  the  year.  Considering,  however, 
that  the  tax  on  a  very  large  portion  of  in- 
vestment would  still  be  paid  in  the  old 
way,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad  hardly 
stated  the  case  with  accuracy.  But,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  he  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  entertained 
no  such  intention;  but  ho  must  say,  in  turn, 
that  he  had  been  greatly  surprised  at  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  ot  the  Exche- 
quer, who  said  he  had  information  which 
satis6ed  him  that  these  quarterly  payments 
were  not  only  agreeable  but  convenient 
to  many  persons.  That  statement  had 
filled  him  with  astonishment,  and  led  him 
to  think  that  Chancellors  of  the  Exche-* 
quer  must,  like  other  brilliant  luminaries, 
be  surrounded  by  some  nubilous  atmosphere 
which  did  not  allow  the  truth  to  penetrate 
into  their  sphere.  It  would  only  be  neces- 
sary for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  travel 
with  him  to  the  first  market  town  to  learn 
that  the  new  arrangement  had  increased 
the  dislike  to  the  tax,  and  had  very  much 
diminished  the  public  faith  in  his  clever 
financial  arrangements  as  well  as  damaged 
the  popularity  of  his  Government.  There- 
fore, both  on  the  grounds  of  justice  and 
expediency,  he  appealed  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  the  Government 
of  which  he  was  a  Member,  not  to  persist 
in  this  mode  of  collecting  the  tax. 

Mr.  FI.  BAILLIE  said,  the  question 
had  been  repeatedly  asked  why  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  his  side  of  the  House  continued  so 
pertinaciously  to  oppose  the  remission  of 
an  Excise  duty  ?  No  doubt  it  seemed  an 
ungracious  act  to  oppose  the  remission  of 
duties  which  pressed  upon  any  portion  of 
the  community  but  the  reason  was  obvious. 
Many  hon.  Members  occupying  seats  on 
those  benches  believed  that  the  estimated 
snrplus  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  calculated  on  insufficient  grounds  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  it  could  bo 
applied  to  any  satisfactory  purpose  ;  while 
it  was  avowed  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
that  they  supported  tho  measure  rather  as 
one  that  was  necessary  than  as  a  wiso 
financial  change.  In  the  interests  of  tho 
country  he  protested  against  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  his  hon.  Friend  tho  Member 
for  Berkshire,  that  because  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  declared  that  he  had  a 
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surplus,  Members  were  bound  to  assuDie  its 
existence,  even  though  such  a  declaration 
was  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses.  Ho  felt  it  his  duty,  as  tho  Bill 
was  about  to  pass,  to  state  his  belief  that 
even  if  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheqoer  bad  a  sorplvs,  that 
surplus  had  boen  already  disposed  of.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  £408,000 
was  his  estimated  surplus ;  bnt  a  few  even- 
ings since  ho  admitted  that  there  had  come 
in  a  charge  of  £150,000  which  would  have 
to  be  paid  as  compensation  for  the  Btade 
Dues.  There  had  lately  been  published  a 
despatch  from  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  in  which  there  was  a  financial  letter, 
dated  Fort  William,  March  3,  1861.  In 
that  letter  it  was  stated  that  the  amount 
of  the  advances  which  would  be  recoverable 
from  England  in  the  years  1861-2,  on  ac- 
count of  expeditions  to  China  and  other 
charges,  was  £1,250,000.  For  that  item 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  only  taken 
£1,000.000.  Tho  additional  sum  of 
£250,000,  with  the  £150,000,  made 
£400,000;  in  addition  to  which  there 
was  £25,000  which  the  right  hon.  Gen-^ 
tieman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
admitted  to  be  the  increased  sum  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  Exchequer  bills. 
There  was  also  an  addition  of  £30,000, 
the  amount  of  the  dower  of  the  Prin- 
cess Alice,  which  two  sums  would  make 
£55,000,  and,  therefore,  they  had  a  total  of 
additional  charges  amounting  to  £455,000r 
that  was  to  say,  about  £50,000  more  than 
the  estimated  surplus.  Again,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  estimated  the 
year's  Customs  and  Excise  at  the  same 
amount  as  that  of  last,  without  taking  into 
account  the  disturbing  causes  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  A  circumstasee  bad 
been  related  to  him  which  showed  what 
was  likely  to  take  place  in  that  country. 
A  large  ship  arrived  in  Cork  the  other  day 
with  a  cargo  of  cotton  ;  sho  was  bound  to 
Liverpool,  but  when  she  called  at  Cork  she 
received  orders  immediately  to  return  to 
New  York.  It  was  perfectly  clear  from 
that  circumstance  that  tho  people  of  New 
York  anticipated  they  would  receive  a  short 
supply  of  cotton  from  the  Southern  States. 
Indeed,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
Northern  States  would  have  little  chance 
of  receiving  any  cotton  from  the  Southern; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  had 
taken  good  care  that  wo  should  receive 
none,  for  they  had  declared  through  their 
Minister  their  intention  to  enforce  a  strict 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.    It  might 
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be  said  that  we  Lad  got  our  Biipply  of  cot- 
ton for  the  present  year — that  was  to  say 
that  we  had  the  cotton  of  last  year's 
growth  ;  hut  the  cotton  of  this  year  should 
commence  to  arri?e  in  this  country  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November  next. 
He  had  an  opportunity  lately  of  speaking 
on  the  subject  to  one  of  the  greatest  cotton 
buyers  in  the  United  Kingdom — a  yery  in- 
telligent gentleman.  That  gentleman  had 
stopped  him  in  the  lobby  and  informed  him 
that  the  manufacturers  in  the  north  were 
in  the  greatest  possible  state  of  alarm,  for 
they  firmly  belicTed  that  the  blockade  of 
tho  Southern  States  would  be  carried  out, 
and  that  the  consequence  would  be  that  wo 
should  havo  no  cotton  during  tho  coming 
year.  He  further  observed  that,  instead  of 
it  being  a  question  of  20,000  people  star- 
ving, as  in  Coventry  last  year,  it  would  be 
a  question  of  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  peo- 
ple starving  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Ho  stated  to  the  gentleman  that  possibly 
he  might  be  representing  an  exaggerated 
state  of  things,  for  he  thought  it  possible 
that  we  could  obtnin  a  large  quantity  from 
India  ;  but  he  informed  him  that  that  was 
not  the  case — that  tho  staple  of  the  Indian 
cotton  would  not  suit  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, except  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  that 
there  was  more  of  it  in  the  market  last 
year  than  the  manufacturers  could  use;  and 
that,  unless  they  could  get  the  people  of 
India  to  grow  long-staple  cotton,  their  pro- 
duce could  not  bo  used  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  lie  asked  the  gentleman 
what  steps  the  manufacturers  had  taken 
to  get  long  staple  cotton  grown  in  India. 
He  replied  that  at  the  commencement  of 
this  year,  anticipating  what  would  happen, 
the  buyers  held  a  large  meeting,  formed 
societies,  and  subscribed  their  money  to 
send  out  agents  with  American  cotton 
seed. to  India,  in  order  to  distribute  it  to 
the  natives,  and,  if  necessary,  to  advance 
them  money  for  its  cultivation.  The  whole 
of  that  scheme  had  been  knocked  on  the 
head  by  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. Hon.  Members  had  heard  some- 
thing of  tho  conduct  of  that  Government 
with  reference  to  the  indigo  planters. 
The  speculation  of  these  planters  was 
carried  on  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  to 
which  ho  had  just  referred.  Tho  plant- 
ers advanced  their  capital  to  the  culti- 
vators, and  entered  into  contracts  to  be 
supplied  with  their  produce ;  but  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Indian  Government  either 
fancied  or  believed  that  tho  people  were  I 


screwed  too  much  by  these  planters.  How* 
ever  that  might  have  been,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Bengal  issued  a  Proclamation 
declaring  that  the  people  were  not  bound 
by  the  contracts.  The  result  was  that 
those  who  had  engaged  in  the  speculation 
had  nothing  but  ruin  staring  them  in  the 
face,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred informed  him  that  when  that  news 
arrived  in  the  maniifftcturing  districts  those 
who  had  interested  themselves  in  the  cotton 
scheme  put  an  end  to  it,  and  resolved  that 
so  long  as  the  present  Government  of  India 
remained  in  power  they  would  neither  send 
agents  nor  cotton  seed  to  that  country. 
There  was,  therefore,  the  prospect  before 
us  of  getting  no  cotton  from  India,  and 
the  probability  was  that  we  should  get 
none  from  the  United  States  ;  so  that  tho 
right  hen.  Gentleman  drew  rather  largely 
on  the  credulity  of  the  House  when  he 
asked  them  to  believe  that  we  should  have 
the  same  amount  from  Customs  and  Excise 
this  year  as  we  had  last.  He  had  been 
accused  by  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  in* 
consistency  on  this  subject.  Tho  right 
hen.  Gentleman  stated  that  on  a  former 
occasion  he  voted  for  an  abstract  Resolu* 
tion  for  a  remission  of  the  paper  duty. 
His  answer  to  that  charge  was  very  simple. 
He  would  remind  the  right  hen.  Gentleman 
that  the  remission  of  a  duty  was  not  alwayi 
a  question  of  principle.  It  was  sometimes 
a  question  of  expediency,  and  the  course 
which  any  one  ought  to  pursue  in  reference 
to  such  matters  was  that  which  he  be« 
lieved  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  in* 
terests  of  the  country.  He  did  not  think 
he  would  have  discharged  his  duty  if  he 
had  not  said  those  few  words  on  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  said,  he  hoped 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  ad* 
here  to  the  system  of  quarterly  Collections 
of  the  property  and  income  tax.  It  might 
suit  the  richer  class  of  the  community  to 
pay  the  tax  half-yearly,  but  it  was  much 
more  convenient  for  the  poorer  class  of 
payers  to  do  so  quarterly.  Parochial  as- 
sessments were  generally  paid  quarterly 
from  a  similar  reason.  It  was  not  every 
taxpayer  who  kept  a  banker's  account. 
There  was  great  irregularity,  however,  in 
the  mode  of  collecting  tho  income  tax.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  respect 
to  particular  classes  of  persons,  the  half- 
yearly  mode  of  collection  was  followed,  but 
be  could  not  see  why  any  such  distinction 
should  exist. 
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The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER 8aid,  he  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
Member  for  InTcrness-shire  (Mr.  H.  BailUe), 
into  anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  the 
surplus,  at  which  ho  seemed  determined  to 
have  what  might  be  called  a  parting  kick. 
The  prophecies  of  Ministers  of  Finance 
were,  no  doubt,  like  those  of  other  per- 
sons, liable  to  fail ;  but  there  was  this  dif- 
ference between  his  prophecies  and  those 
of  private  persons,  that  he  usually  followed 
the  advice  of  very  competent  persons,  and 
that  when  he  did  make  an  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  coming  income  and  expenditure 
he  was  very  properly  called  upon  to  explain, 
and  had  to  submit  to  all  manner  of  criti- 
cism ;  whereas,  when  private  Members 
made  erroneous  calculations  and  prophecies, 
it  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  call  them  to  ac- 
count ;  and  no  notice  was  ever  taken  of 
the  wonderful  miscalculations  they  might 
have  made.  For  example,  in  1853  he, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  prophe- 
sied that  £2,000,000  would  be  derived 
from  the  succession  duty  ;  and  when  his 
prophecy  failed  ho  was  subjected  to  very 
severe  criticism,  while  those  private  Mem- 
bers who  said  that  as  much  as  £3,000,000, 
£4,000,000,  or  £5,000.000  would  be  de- 
rived from  the  tax,  and  who  had  remon- 
strated with  him  for  not  fixing  his  esti- 
mate higher  than  £3,000,000,  were  left 
unnoticed,  and  allowed  to  remain  under 
the  shelter  of  a  comfortable  security.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Inverncss-shirc 
said,  new  charges  to  the  amount  of 
£455,000  had  come  up  since  the  Budget 
had  been  presented.  His  hon.  Friend  was 
far  from  accurate  in  that  statement.  He 
had  referred  to  a  letter  written  by  the  Go- 
Tornor  General  of  India  with  reference  to  a 
claim  from  India  ;  but  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral when  he  sent  that  letter  did  not 
know  enough  of  the  state  of  tho  account  to 
be  able  to  tell  what  demands  would  be 
made  upon  Imperial  resources  to  reim- 
burse the  Indian  Exchequer  for  payments 
it  had  made,  and  for  this  reason,  that  he 
did  not  know  what  payments  he  had  made 
on  account.  If  it  was  true,  as  stated  by 
his  hon.  Friend,  that  new  charges  to  the 
amount  of  £455,000  had  come  up  since 
the  Budget  was  presented,  how  glad  ought 
he  to  have  been  that  the  Motion  on  the 
tea  duties,  by  which  £285,000  more  than 
the  estimated  surplus  would  be  taken  from 
the  revenue.  His  hon.  Friend  said  he  had 
been  charged  with  inconsistency  in  not 
giving  tho  samo  vote  for  tho  abolition  of 
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the  paper  duties  as  he  had  given  somo 
years  ago.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) would  not  charge  his  hon.  Friend 
with  inconsistency  as  to  the  paper  duties  ; 
but  he  charged  him  with  another  inconsist- 
ency,  that  of  questioning  the  surplus,  and 
yet  of  voting  that  £285,000  more  than 
the  surplus  should  be  taken  from  the  re- 
venue, when  there  was  an  occasion  of  vot- 
ing against  the  Government.  But  even  if 
it  were  true,  which  he  did  not  admit,  that 
£455,000  of  new  charges  had  arisen,  a 
still  larger  sum  than  that  had  already  been 
derived  from  increased  revenue.  There 
had  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  revenue 
under  the  heads  of  Excise,  Customs,  and 
Stamps  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the  first 
eight  weeks  of  last  year,  of  £500,000. 

With  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  in- 
come tax,  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Jolliffe)  was  in  error  on  two  points. 
He  was  in  error  when  he  said  that  the 
quarterly  mode  of  collection  was  a  mere  ad- 
ministrative arrangement.  The  arrange- 
ment was  one  distinctly  made  by  law.  The 
principle  of  income  tax  collection  had  al- 
ways been  quarterly,  but  practically  it  had 
been  carried  out  till  the  Act  of  23  h 
24  Victt  c.  14,  was  passed.  His  hon. 
Friend  was  also  in  error  when  he  made 
a  comparison  between  the  modes  of  col- 
lecting fixed  and  precarious  incomes. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  modes  of 
collecting  fixed  and  precarious  incomes, 
except  such  as  unavoidably  arose  from  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  income  of  in- 
dividuals was  derived.  There  was  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  quarterly  collection  of  last 
year  that  would  not  occur  again ;  for, 
being  the  first  of  these  collections,  the 
effect  was  to  throw  three  months  more  of 
payment  within  the  year  than  ought  to 
have  been,  and  virtually  to  make  the  drain 
from  the  taxpeyer  nearly  as  much  money 
as  if  an  income  tax  of  14<l.  had  been  im- 
posed. Tho  quarterly  mode  of  collection 
was  attended  with  political  advantage. 
The  income  tax  was  defective  in  this  re- 
spect— that  its  collection  was  long  in  arrear 
of  its  imposition  by  Parliament.  In  1842 
Sir  Robert  Peel  found  a  deficiency.  He 
proposed  an  inconie  tax,  and  the  calcula- 
tion was  that  next  year  he  would  have  a 
surplus.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
had  still  a  deficiency,  no  account  having 
been  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
collection  of  the  income  tax  would  be  half 
a  year  behind.  In  1854,  at  the  time  of 
tho  Russian  war,  they  doubled  the  income 
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tax ;    but,   in  consequence    of   the  half- 
vearlj  system  of  collection,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  anticipate  the  tax  by  borrowing. 
The  political  advantage  of  the  quarterly 
mode  would,  thereforo,  be  very  great,  for  it 
would  increase  the  control  of  Parliament 
over  revenue,  and  would  put  the  tax  in  hand, 
not  at  the  end  of  six,  but  of  three  months. 
He  had  never  stated  that  that  mode  of  col- 
lection had  been  found  convenient  to  the 
taxpayer,  but  that  when  it  was  recommend- 
ed to  him  by  the  practical  officers  who  had 
charge  of  this  department  they  expressed 
their  opinion  that  it  would  be  found  more 
convenient  to  the  taxpayer,  and  he  had 
received  no  evidence  whatever   to  shake 
that  opinion.     He  did  not,  however,  pre- 
tend to  be  in  possession  of  conclusive  in- 
formation on  the  subject.     It  was  a  ques- 
tion most  proper  for  examination  by  the 
House  or  by  the  Committee  now  sitting 
on  the  subject  of  the  income  tax,  for  he 
quite  admitted  that  the  convenience  of  the 
taxpayer  must  be  a  material  element  in 
deciding  upon*a  half-yearly  or  a  quarterly 
collection.     For  his  own  part  he  confessed 
that,  along  with  his  hon.  Friend  (Alderman 
Sydney),  ho  thought  that  with  respect  to 
those  classes  of  persons  who  had  not  a 
banker's  account,  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient for  them  to  pay  by  small  driblets 
than  to  be  expected  to  accumulate  larger 
Bums  iu  order  to  meet  those  demands.     As 
to  the  inequality  which  was  said  to  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  income  tax,  he  would  remind 
the  House  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  for  the  collection  of  the  tax 
was  a  very  qualified  one.     He  wished  the 
Government  had  a  more  effective  control 
over  the  collection.     He  did  not  desire  to 
uproot  the  admirable  system,  peculiar,  he 
believed,  to  this  country,  by  which  the  col- 
lection of  the  direct  taxes  was  mainly  con- 
ducted by  the  valuable  aid  of  local  commis- 
sioners.    But  a  system  by  which  both  the 
assessment  and  the  collection  of  the  tax 
was    left   in   the   hands  of  local  officers 
might,  ho  thought,  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars be    amended,  one  of   its    conse- 
quences being,  as  had  been  pointed  out, 
that  there  was  great  inequality  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  machinery  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.    Any  proposals  which  were 
made  on  this  subject  might  be  viewed  with 
jealousy  in  the  country,  and  must  be  made 
in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  the  coun- 
try.    At  the  same  time  he  thought  there 
was  room  for  important  improvements  in 
the  system,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
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a  state  of  opinion  'which  would  allow  the 
Government  to  propose  these-  improve- 
ments to  Parliament. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  a  summary  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  the  objections  of  hon.  MemberSi 
by  telling  them  that  he  had  superior  means 
of  information  over  those  who  thought  dif- 
ferently from  him.     His  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  William  Jolliffe)   near  him  said  he 
looked  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer as  a  planet  surrounded  by  a  nebulous 
atmosphere,  and  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  that  the  satellites  upon  whom 
the  (y'hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  depended 
for  his  information  were  also  surrounded  by 
an  equally  nebulous  atmosphere.     At  any 
rate,  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  was  not  disposed  to 
place  the  same  confidence  in  them  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did.     Upon  that  oc- 
casion the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  he 
thought,  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  not 
attempting  to  answer  the  remarks  of  his 
hon.  Friend  as  to  the  surplus  ;  because  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  to  controvert  the 
short  and  clear  statement  his  hon.  Friend 
had  made.     He   wished  to  take   up   one 
point  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  had  a  habit  of  putting  his  own 
construction  on  the  views  and  language  of 
others,  and  commenting  on  tliat  construe- 
tion.     The  right  hoii.  Gentleman  accused 
him  and  some  of  his  Friends  of  inconsis- 
tency in  disputing  the  existence  of  a  sur- 
plus, and  then  voting  for  a  large  remission 
of  taxation.    Now,  that  was  not  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case.     He  still,  as  formerly, 
denied  the  existence  of  any  surplus  ;  but 
he  had  said  that  if  the  House  resolved  to 
maintain  that  there  was  a  surplus,  they 
ought  at  least  to  repeal  a  tax  which  might 
be  reimposed,  and  not  one  which  when  re- 
pealed was  lost  by  the  revenue  for  ever. 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  inconsistency 
in  that  view  of  the  case.     His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Inverness- shire  (Mr.  Bail- 
lie)  had  referred  to  the  probable  diminu- 
tion in  the  revenue  upon  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, in  consequence  of  the  present  state 
of  tilings  in  America.     He  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
had  twice  called  attention  to  the  same  sub- 
ject,  and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  anticipated  that  he  was 
going  to  renew  the  question  fortnightly. 
He  would  not  say  how  often  he  might  feel 
it  his  duty  to  renew  the  question,  but  he 
feared  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  bo  able  to  answer 
that  question  as  he  had  done  on  the  two 
previous  occasions.  He  had  heard  accounts 
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similar  to  those  received  hy  his  hoD.  Fiicnd,  I 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  supply  of  cotton  ' 
must  he  inevitably  very  short;  it  was  im-  I 
poaaihle  to  find  a  supply  from  any  other . 
quarter  of  the  globe  than  the  United  States, 
and  the  result  would  be  a  diminution  in  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise.    Ho  believed  the  time  would  come 
when  the  Government  would   stand  con- 
victed of  great   imprudence   in   blinding 
themselves   to   these    considerations,   and 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  bo  compelled 
to  admit  that  which  he  now  so  steadily 
denied. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  only  wished 
to  remark  it  was  an  axiom  in  taxation  to 
avoid  making  the  duties  on  commerce  a 
fluctuating  charge,  and,  therefore,  be  dis- 
puted the  expediency  of  reducing  tho  tea 
duties  in  the  belief  which  the  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  entertain  that  those  duties  might 
be  increased  again  immediately  afterwards 
without  injury. 

Sm  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
the  argument  just  used  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  tho  City  of  London  (Mr.  Crawford) 
formed  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the 
case  of  tho  Opposition,  who,  instead  of  re- 
newing tho  tea  duties  from  year  to  year, 
thus  keeping  the  tea  trade  in  a  state  of 
suspense  as  to  whether  the  war  duties 
would  be  repealed,  wished  at  onco  to  ter- 
minate that  uncertainty.  Like  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Bentinck),  he  also  would 
complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  taunt 
thrown  out  from  tho  Treasury  bench  against 
the  Opposition,  who  were  said,  after  dis- 
puting tho  existenco  of  any  surplus,  to 
have,  nevertheless,  supported  a  proposal 
for  taking  £200.000  or  £300.000  more 
out  of  tho  Exchequer.  But  the  Opposition 
declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  revenue  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  tea  duties  would  be 
not  greater,  but  smaller,  than  that  en- 
tailed by  tho  repeal  of  the  paper  duties. 
Their  calculations  had  been  disputed,  but 
that  was  the  ground  on  which  they  TOted, 
and  they  were  not,  therefore,  amenable  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  when  they  sup- 
ported a  smaller  remission  of  taxation  than 
that  proposed  by  the  Government.  The 
point  was  not  to  be  looked  at  with  reference 
to  this  year  only,  but  in  regard  to  future 
years.  The  total  annual  sacrifice  hy  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty  would  be  £1,300,000; 
by  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  to  Is.  5d, 
per  lb.  the  sacrifice  would  be  £1,600,000 
at  tho  most  ;  but  there  would  certainly  be 
a  recovery  of  one-fourlh,  which  would 
bring  it  down  to  £1,200,000.  Hon.  Gen- 
Mr,  Bentitick 


•llemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  made 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  tea  <luty 
would  be  gradual,  and  would  core  itself, 
not  in  consequence  of  the  tax  being  put  cm 
again,  but  of  a  gradual  increase  of  con- 
sumption ;  and,  on  the  other  hand»  they 
looked  on  the  loss  to  be  incurred  by  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty  as  an  ineneasing 
loss,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  at  the  time  of 
its  repeal  was  increasing  and  improying. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  their 
calculations  were  inaccurate,  but  he  never 
gave  them  credit  for  the  increaae  which 
would  follow  in  the  consumption  of  sugar, 
which  would  be  considerable.  He  denied, 
therefore,  that  there  was  any  inconsistency 
in  denying  a  surplus  and  supporting  a  re- 
duction of  the  tea  duties. 

Mb.  brown  WESTHEAD  said,  that 
his  constituents  had  been  anxious  for  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  As  soon  aa  they 
heard  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  to  move  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  tea  duties  in  lieu  of  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duties,  they  immediately  set 
about  getting  up  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  paper,  and  within 
twenty- four  hours  that  petition  was  signed 
by  upwards  of  700  of  the  citiaens  of  York. 
Ho  was  neither  a  paper  manufacturer  nor 
a  newspaper  proprietor,  but  he  paid  a  largo 
amount  for  paper  duty,  which  from  his  own 
experience  ho  could  say  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Tho  mercantile 
firm  with  which  he  was  connected  paid  an 
amount  for  duty  on  paper  equal  to  an  in- 
come tax  of  9d.  in  tho  pound  upon  an  in- 
come of  £15,800  per  annum.  He  had 
obtained  from  his  partners  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  duty  paid  by  them  on  paper. 
It  appeared  they  paid  for  paper  in  one 
year  £2,416,  and  for  duty  in  one  year 
£595  178.  6d.  Ho  thought  he  might 
fairly  ask  why  they  should  be  made  to 
pay  so  extravagant  an  amount  towardt 
tho  taxation  of  the  country  ?  In  respect 
of  this  tax  alone,  he  would  venture  to  say. 
that  he  paid  a  larger  amount  of  duty  to 
tho  rovenuo  than  was  paid  on  the  average 
by  Members  of  that  House  in  respect  of 
the  income  tax.  It  was  said  that  the  ery 
against  the  paper  duty  was  kept  up  by 
noisy  agitators,  but  that  could  not  apply 
to  him,  as  this  was  tho  first  occasion  pub- 
licly upon  which  ho  had  opened  his  lipt 
on  the  subject.  The  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effeel 
upon  tho  manufactures  of  the  country  and 
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upon  the  industry  of  the  working  classes, 
and  it  wouhl  enable  them  to  compete  with 
the  Germans,  who  w^re  able  to  export 
their  manufactures  in  which  paper  was 
used  to  the  United  States  at  a  great  od- 
yantago  over  the  English  manufacturers, 
who  were  burdened  in  some  cases  with 
^duties  of  25  per  cent  by  reason  of  the 
paper  duty.  The  Germans  had  no  paper 
duty  to  pay,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
they  could  send  their  goods  to  America, 
and  drive  the  English  manufacturers  out 
of  the  market.  This  was  only  one  in- 
stance. Many  others  might  be  given  of 
the  way  in  which  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  were  suffering  from  the  incidence 
of  the  paper  duty.  He  believed  that  if 
the  question  had  not  been  made  one  of 
politics,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
have  thought  the  paper  duty  one  of  the 
first  taxes  which  ought  to  be  repealed. 
Very  much  had  been  said  about  the  desi- 
rability of  repealing  war  taxes.  On  that 
ground  the  paper  duty  had  a  claim  for  im- 
mediate repeal,  for  it  was  originally  a  war 
tax.  In  1711  the  10th  of  Queen  Anne 
an  Act  was  passed  for  the  raising  of  large 
supplies  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  it 
imposed  duties  on  soap,  paper,  silk,  cali- 
coes, linens,  stuffs,  and  other  articles.  The 
duties  on  soap,  silk,  calicoes,  linens,  and 
and  stuffs  had  been  repealed,  and  surely 
there  was  uo  inconsistency  in  asking  the 
House  to  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty. 

Mb.  HENNESSY  said,  he  wished  for 
a  moment  to  refer  to  the  denial  which  bad 
been  given  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
keard  (Mr.  Bcrnal  Osborne)  during  the  de- 
bate on  Thursday  evening  to  his  statement 
that  the  price  of  Irish  butter  had  fallen  off 
since  the  reduction  in  the  duty.  Since  the 
debate  he  had  referred  to  the  figures  of 
the  prices  current,  and  he  found  that  while 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1860,  the  price  of 
butter  in  Cork  market  was  £6  10«.  per 
cwt.  for  the  first  quality,  and  £5  15$.  for 
the  third  quality  ;  on  the  day  before  the 
hon.  Member  spoke  it  was  £4.  18«.  first 
quality,  and  £4  3f.  third  quality,  a  falling 
off  of  60  per  cent.  In  a  Cork  paper  he 
found  it  stated  that  the  fall  in  price  was 
principally  owing  to  the  fall  in  price  of 
foreign  and  Irish  butter  in  the  Loudon 
market. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
the  answer  which  had  been  given  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Peterafield  (Sir  William 


Jolliffe)  because,  if  he  understood  it  aright, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  disposed  to 
watch  closely  the  pressure  of  the  particular 
mode  of  collecting  taxes.  No  doubt  it  was 
difficult  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  plan  in  the  first  year,  because 
it  was  a  very  severe  pressure  to  have  to 
p^y  five  quarters*  income  tax  in  one  year. 
He  (Mr.  Henley)  had  had  many  complaints 
respecting  it.  Whether  those  would  con- 
tinue when  they  came  to  the  regular  course 
of  payment  he  did  not  know.  With  re- 
gard to  taxes  on  land  where  rent  was  paid 
half-yeai'ly,  payment  of  the  tax  quarterly 
was  a  payment  in  advance  for  the  tenant. 
However,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoko 
as  if  he  were  disposed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  if  ho  found  on  the  balance 
that  there  was  more  inconvenience  than 
convenience  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Henley)  had  no  in- 
tention of  entering  on  the  vexed  question — 
tea  or  paper — more  than  saying  that  the 
hoD.  Member  for  York  had  opened  a  new 
page  in  the  chapter  of  discussion  upon 
taxes  on  knowledge,  which  it  was  a  pity 
the  House  bad  i^ot  had  an  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  before.  He  (Mr.  Henley) 
thought  it  ahowed  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  original  agitation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BEENAL  OSBORNE  said,  he  had 
no  intention  to  make  any  imputation  on 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  King's  County, 
who  usually  took  great  pains  and  afforded 
considerable  information  to  the  House. 
Perhaps  he  said  too  much  when  he  said 
the  price  of  butter  had  almost  doubled,  but 
there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
prioo  all  through  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member  ought  to  have  taken 
thei  average  price  since  the  reduction,  in- 
stead of  the  exceptional  price  which  pre- 
vailed in  a  particular  year  or  at  a  particu- 
lar time  of  the  year.  Every  one  knew 
that  the  price  of  butter  at  the  opening  of 
the  market  in  March  was  very  different 
from  the  price  in  May  or  June. 

Bill  read  3%  and  passed, 

EAST  INDIA  LOAN^COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD:  It  is  not  my 
intention.  Sir,  on  the  present  occasion  to 
go  at  any  length  into  the  general  question 
of  Indian  finance.  It  will  be  my  duty  to 
do  so  later  in  the  Session,  but  at  present 
we  have  not  that  information  which  it  is 
R2 
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indispensable  to  possess,  in  order  to  do 
80  with  advantage.  The  finance  accounts 
for  1859-60  are  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
but  they  are  not  printed  or  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members.  Those  accounts  differ 
certainly  very  considerably  from  the  last 
Estimates  sent  home  by  the  Government 
of  India.  Both  the  revenue  and  the  ex- 
penditure are  considerably  higher  than  we 
were  led  to  expect;  but  the  despatches 
explanatory  of  the  difference  have  not  yet 
reached  us,  and,  of  course,  in  the  absence 
of  those  documents,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  go  into  the  question  of  past  expenditure. 
In  like  manner,  although  we  know  by 
telegram  that  Mr.  Laing  has  made  bis 
financial  statement  for  the  year  1861-2, 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  that  statement. 
Although  we  know,  from  private  letters 
and  from  the  telegram,  that  the  statement 
IB  satisfactory,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
and  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  future  expenditure. 
One  fact  wo  know,  that  Mr.  Laing  has  felt 
himself  to  be  in  a  position  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  yarn  and  twist  from  10  to  5  per 
cent,  and,  therefore,  that  circumstances 
must  hare  justified  that  reduction  of  duty. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  mako  some 
statement  on  the  financial  prospects  of  In- 
dia. I  am  anxious  to  make  it  as  short  and 
dear  as  I  can.  I  have  been  accused  of 
being  at  one  time  too  gloomy  and  at  other 
times  too  sanguine.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  Committee  that  I  have  spoken 
accurately  as  far  as  the  information  which 
I  possessed  at  the  time  enabled  me  to  be 
accurate.  The  Committee  will  see  that 
the  only  sources  of  information  which  I 
can  have  are  the  despatches  from  India, 
and  every  hon.  Member  of  the  House  can 
test  my  judgment,  because  they  have  now 
in  their  possession  all  the  despatches  in 
reference  to  the  general  finances  of  India 
received  from  or  sent  to  India  since  the 
last  Session)5  Parliament.  The  first  of 
those  papers  is  a  despatch  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  August  last,  and 
those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject will  find  in  it  the  most  complete  view 
which  we  were  able  to  form  of  Indian 
finance.  I  allude  to  it  because  I  think 
tho  form  adopted  is  the  best  for  affording 
full  information.  The  other  despatches 
are  those  which  have  been  received  from 
or  addressed  to  India  up  to  February  last. 
Those  despatches  will  show  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  made  a  statement  early  in 
the  Session,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  more  sanguine  than  I  was  justified  I 
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in  making.  The  actual  deficit  for  the 
present  year  at  the  commencement  was 
£5,500,000,  and  I  anticipated  that  if 
no  unforeseen  circumstances  occurred  we 
might  look  forward  to  no  deficit  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  and,  therefore,  no 
necessity  for  a  loan.  That  statement  was 
founded  upon  an  anticipation  of  an  increase 
of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  £2,500,000. 
The  original  estimate  by  the  Indian 
Government  of  the  whole  increase  was 
£3.500.000,  of  which  £1,000.000  was 
realized;  and  it  followed  that  if  the  esti- 
mate were  correct  there  would  bo  aix  ad- 
ditional £2,500,000  to  be  received  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  I  find  on  re- 
ference to  these  despatches  that  even  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  Government  of 
India  took  a  more  gloomy  view  of  their 
finances,  they  estimated  the  increase  at 
£2,200,000.  In  March  they  anticipated 
it  would  be  not  much  less  than  what  I 
stated  in  the  preceding  February.  That 
reduced  the  deficit  to  £3,000,000,  and  I 
anticipated  a  reduction  of  expenditure  to 
the  extent  of  £3,000.000.  Every  letter 
which  I  have  received  since  assures  me 
that  the  reduction  will,  at  least,  amount  to 
that,  and,  therefore,  the  Committee  will 
see  that  it  was  not  without  satisfactory 
grounds  that  I  made  the  statement  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  too  sanguine.  An 
unforeseen  circumstonce  of  considerable 
importance,  has,  however,  occurred  since 
I  made  that  statement.  I  refer  to  the 
famine  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  which 
will  necessarily  cause  some  loss  of  revenue. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  those  Pro- 
vinces expects  that  the  deficiency  will  fall 
almost  entirely  upon  the  year  1861-2 ;  and, 
of  course,  the  expenditure  for  the  relief 
of  sufferers  from  the  dearth  will  also  fall, 
chiefly,  upon  the  early  part  of  this  year. 
Should  any  deficiency  occur  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  owing  to  an  event  which  I  had  no 
reason  to  anticipate  when  I  made  my  state- 
ment to  the  House.  In  the  despatches 
from  India  we  find  very  different  estimates 
of  income  and  expenditure.  In  the  first 
series  of  despatches  the  apprehension  is 
expressed  that  increased  taxation  will  be 
only  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  falling 
off  in  revenue,  while  in  the  subsequent 
series  it  is  said  that  an  increase  of  about 
£1,000,000  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the 
revenue  of  1861,  but  the  ultimate  result 
of  both  seems  to  point  to  a  deficiency 
which  will  certainly  be  under  £2,000,000. 
That,  however,  is  the  worst  view  which 
can  possibly  be  presented,    Eyen  if  there 
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should  be  a  deficiency,  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  have  any  reason  to  complain,  consi- 
dering the  enormous  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  the  mutiny  ^vhich  has  just  been 
wound  up.  We  have  never  ceased  to  urge 
upon  the  Qovernment  in  India  a  reduction 
of  that  great  source  of  expenditure — the 
Native  army  of  India.  A  large  body  of 
armed  men  cannot,  liowever,  be  suddenly 
disbanded  without  causing  great  dissatis- 
faction ;  and  an  immediate  reduction  would, 
therefore,  be  exceedingly  dangerous.  The 
Native  troops  must  be  quietly  and  gra- 
dually absorbed  into  the  population.  1 
have  received  information  from  Mr.  Laing 
which  shows  that  the  Government  of  In- 
dia is  entering  on  a  new  career.  Mr. 
Laing  states  that  the  balance  in  the  In- 
dian Treasury,  which  he  had  estimated 
at  £11.500.000,  will,  in  all  probability, 
amount  to  £12.500,000  on  the  30th  of 
April.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  either 
that  the  expenditure  must  have  been  di- 
minished or  that  the  revenue  has  increased 
considerably.  Mr.  Laing  hopes  that  by 
the  Ist  of  January,  at  the  latest,  he  will  be 
able  to  bring  the  income  and  expenditure 
to  an  equilibrium.  A  telegram  which  is 
published  in  to-day's  papers  reports  Mr. 
Laing's  satisfactory  announcement  that  he 
anticipates  no  deficiency  at  all  on  the  pre- 
sent year. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  a  possible  deficiency, 
the  loan  is  required  on  various  grounds. 
Whatever  may  bo  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dian finances  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  will  be 
a  pressure  for  money  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  As  I  have  stated,  the  dimi- 
nution of  revenue  and  the  heavy  expen- 
diture on  account  of  the  famine  will  fall  on 
the  summer  months.  And  further,  it  is 
usual  for  a  reduction  to  the  amount  of 
about  £3,000,000  to  take  place  in  the 
balances  in  the  Indian  Exchequer  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  which  is 
recovered  during  the  six  months  following. 
Looking  to  the  pressure  which  must  arise 
from  providing  relief  for  the  sufferers  by 
the  famine,  and  carrying  on  the  railways 
and  other  works  which  we  had  ordered  not 
to  bo  stopped,  I  felt  it  to  bo  my  duty  to 
purchase  £1.000,000  of  silver  in  this  coun- 
try, part  of  which  has  already  been  sent  to 
India.  Even  if  I  could  draw  money  from 
India  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  I  should  be  sorry  to  do 
so,  on  account  of  the  great  public  works 
yrhich  wo  are  carrying  on.     At  any  rate,  it 


is  impossible  for  me  to  draw  any  money 
from  India  now,  and  yet  money  must  bo 
provided  for  the  payments  I  shall  be  called 
on  to  make  in  this  country  in  tho  early 
part  of  the  year.  Tho  resources  to  which 
I  look  for  that  money  are  the  payments 
from  the  railway  companies,  or,  in  default 
of  these,  a  loan.  As  hon.  Members  are,  no 
doubt  aware,  tho  expenditure  for  railways 
in  India  is  paid  by  advances  from  the  India 
Treasury,  while  the  expenses  of  the  Home 
Government  are  defrayed  from  the  sums 
paid  by  the  railway  companies  into  the 
Treasury  in  England.  Indian  finance  is 
so  much  mixed  up  with  payments  on  ac- 
count of  railroads,  that  in  a  general  state- 
ment it  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle 
them.  In  the  early  days  of  tho  railway 
companies  they  paid  in  large  sums  to  the 
Home  Treasuiy,  and  the  expenditure  on 
account  of  them  was  comparatively  small. 
The  consequence  was,  that  there  were  con« 
siderable  balances  of  railway  money  in  the 
Treasury  in  England.  We  have  always 
held  it  desirable  to  have  about  three  months 
expenditnre  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Up  to  the  present  year,  indeed,  we  have 
generally  been  in  possession  of  more  than 
that  amount.  All,  however,  who  are 
versed  in  railway  matters,  know  that  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  such  undertakings 
there  is  generally  some  difiSculty  in  raising 
funds.  That  has  been  the  case  in  regard 
to  these  Indian  lines.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1860-1  we  expected  that  about 
£7,000,000  would  be  paid  into  the  Home 
Treasury  on  account  of  the  Indian  railways. 
The  anticipated  expenditure  amounted  to 
£7,000.000,  or  rather  more.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  expenditure  in  India  has  been 
upwards  of  £8,000,000,  and  the  pay- 
ments into  the  Home  Treasury  less  than 
£6,000,000.  During  tho  last  few  years 
the  balances  of  railroad  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  Home  Government  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  have  been  as  follows  : — 
1856,  £3.265,000  ;  1857,  £3.136.000  ; 
1858,  £2.750.000 ;  1859,  £3.846.000  ; 
1860,  £2,220.000  ;  and  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  which  is  partly  esti- 
mate, it  is  only  £370.000.  Therefore  the 
House  will  see  that  I  have  not  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  money  from  which  to 
meet  any  demands  upon  the  Home  Trea- 
sury. Further  than  that,  the  state  of  the 
money  market  at  home,  and  especially  the 
raising  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  Bank  of 
England  a  day  or  two  before  the  payments 
were  to  be  made,  have  prevented  my  re- 
ceiving the  sums  which  I  anticipated  from 
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tbo  railiroy  companicB.  It  will  be  remeDi- 
bcrcd  also  tbat — as  I  bavo  already  stated 
—I  sent  £1.000,000  to  India,  to  enable 
tbc  Government  tbere  to  meet  tbe  demands 
likelj  to  bo  made  upon  them  in  tbo  early 
part  of  tbo  year,  and  tbat  has  furtber  dimi- 
nisbed  tbo  means  at  my  eommand  to  meet 
tbe  demands  upon  tbo  Home  Treasury. 
Under  tbcse  circumstances  I  bare  no  alter- 
natire  but  to  appeal  to  tbis  House  for  power 
to  raise  money;  and  tbe  only  question  really 
is,  wlHit  sum  I  sbould  borrow.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen will  sec  from  tbo  despatcbcs  tbat 
tbo  estimated  expenditure  in  England  on 
Indian  Accoulit, — t.c,  for  tbo  interest  of 
debt,  payments  for  stores  cbargeablo  to 
Indian  account,  and  tbo  service  funds — 
will  amount  to  £9,500.000.  Tbere  is  also 
to  bo  paid  on  account  of  railroads  about 
£1,800,000  ;  making  togetber,  to  bo  pro- 
vided for  payments  in  tbis  country  in  tbe 
course  of  tbo  year,  £11,300,000.  Tbe 
mode  in  wbicb  tbat  amount  will  bo  provided 
is  as  follows : — Tbe  probable  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  railroads  in  India  durinp^  the 
year  will  bo  at  least  £7,500,000,  and,  as 
some  little  balance  must  be  provided,  I 
may  state  tbo  expenditure  in  tbc  course  of 
tbo  jear  1861-2  at  £8,000.000.  Of  tbat 
sum  about  £530,000  bas  been  raised,  and 
tbere  are  available  calls  upon  sbarcs  to  tbe 
extent  of  £1,300,000,  so  tbat  £1,830,000 
may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  provided 
for,  and  tbe  balance  of  ratber  more  tban 
£6,000,000  is  wbot  must  be  raised  by  tbe 
railroad  companies  in  tbe  London  money- 
market  between  now  and  April  next. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  £6,000,000 
will  be  required  for  expenditure  in  India, 
and  £2,000,000  in  this  country.  The 
amount  required  to  bo  expended  in  India 
is  the  measure  of  the  sum  available  for  tbe 
Home  Treasury,  because,  come  what  will, 
the  Indian  Treasuries  will  provide  tbis 
£6,000,000  for  tbo  railway  expenditure 
in  that  country.  Deducting  that,  there- 
fore, from  tbo  £9,500,000,  which  is  the 
amount  due  from  the  Home  Treasury  for 
various  purposes,  there  remains  to  be 
raised  £3,500,000,  I  may  probably  in 
tbo  course  of  the  year  obtain  tbo  repay- 
ment of  tbo  advances  made  in  India  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  China  expenditure,  which  are 
estimated  at  about  £1,000,000  ;  but  at 
tbe  same  time  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  tbat 
tbe  railway  companies  will  provide  all  the 
money  which  they  ought  during  the  year, 
ond,  therefore,  I  propose  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
£4,000.000.  What  it  may  hereafter  be 
necessary  for  me  to  do  I  am  not  at  present 
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in  a  position  to  state.  If  tbo  railway  cotn- 
panics  raise  in  tbe  conrse  of  tbo  year  a 
sum  sufficient  to  meet  tbe  expendituro  in 
India  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
borrow  a  shilling  more.  If,  on  tbe  other 
band,  they  cannot  pay  in  tbo  amount  re- 
quired to  meet  tbe  expenditure  on  railway 
account  in  England  and  India,  I  may  have, 
as  I  did  last  year,  to  ask  Parliament  for 
power  to  raise  money  for  railway  purposes. 
This  is  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance, 
and  it  is  in  my  opinion  so  desirable  tbat  the 
country  sbould  know  what  is  tbo  full  ex- 
tent of  the  demand  which  may  be  made 
upon  it,  that  I  will  with  the  permission  of 
the  Committee  state  tbo  general  position 
of  railroad  finance  in  India. 

Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  tbo  ma- 
tiny  several  large  and  extensive  railways 
were  sanctioned.  Without  going  into  details, 
I  may  state  that  according  to  tbe  Indian 
estimate  tbo  amount  reqnired  to  construct 
railways  already  sanctioned  is  £56,000,000; 
according  to  the  English  estimate  it  is 
£54,600,000  ;  but,  judging  from  past  ex- 
perience, I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Indian  estimate  is  tbe  more  correct  of  tbo 
two.  There  bas  been  guaranteed  up  to  the 
present  moment  £36,556,000  ;  there  bas 
been  paid  up  £32,190,000  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  last  account  from  India,  which 
is  not  of  very  recent  date,  thore  bad  been 
expended  £30,802,000.  It  follows  tbat 
there  will  bavo  to  bo  raised  before  tbe  rail- 
ways are  completed  a  sum  of  about 
£25,000.000  more.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
had  things  gone  on  as  prosperously  as 
they  wore  before  tbe  mutiny,  tbere  might 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
money  ;  but,  on  tbe  one  band,  the  expen- 
diture arising  from  the  mutiny  bas  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  borrow  from 
£40.000.000  to  £50,000,000,  which  have 
made  Indian  securities  more  plentiful  than 
is  advantageous  in  tbo  money  market;  and, 
on  tbe  other,  the  present  state  of  that 
market,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  wbicb 
exists  as  to  what  may  happen  in  Europe, 
keeps  interest  at  a  rate  which  if  not  fa- 
vourable to  borrowing  money  on  a  largo 
scale.  There  is  not  much  use  in  discuss- 
ing that  subject  now.  Government  is 
pledged  to  tbis  extent;  tbat  sooner  or  later 
these  undertakings  are  to  bo  carried  out, 
and  the  only  question  is,  what  practical 
steps  it  is  necessary  to  take  at  the  present 
juncture  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  is  our  interest  to  finish  those  rail- 
roads wbicb  aro  now  in  band  as  quickly  as 
possible.    Tho  Bbarebolders  receive  5  per 
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cent  whether  the  works  are  finished  or  not, 
and  altogether  irrespective  of  the  existence 
of  any  receipts  from  traffic.  A  strong 
opiniou  exists  in  India  with  regard  to  the 
manngcment  of  railroads,  hut  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  go  into.that  question 
now.  As  far  as  pecuniary  interests  go,  it 
is  the  Government  rather  than  the  share- 
holders who  are  concerned  in  the  enrly 
completion  of  these  lines,  hecause  until 
they  are  completed  no  returns  can  he  ex- 
pected from  traffic,  and  it  is  to  that  source 
that  the  Government  look  for  a  diminution 
of  the  heavy  payments  of  interest  they 
have  guaranteed.  The  Government  of  In- 
■dia  feel  that  so  strongly  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  recommend  what,  otherwise,  would 
be  a  most  objectionable  proceeding — the 
raising  of  money  in  India,  to  be  expend- 
ed with  this  object.  I  believe  it  would 
be  far  better  on  all  accounts  that  the 
money  should  be  raised  here.  At  present 
wo  are  paying  no  less  than  £2,000,000 
per  annum  for  guaranteed  interest  ;  that 
amount  is  of  course  increasing  every  day, 
and  we  cannot  hope  to  put  an  end  to  this 
growing  charge  till  the  railroads  ore  actu- 
ally completed  and  at  work,  when  we  may 
bo  able,  to  some  extent,  to  recoup  our- 
selves. Those  which  we  have  determined 
on  pushing  forward  with  the  utmost  de- 
spatch consistent  with  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the. work  are  lines  which  in  the 
present  crisis  in  America  must  be  looked 
to  with  tho  greatest  interest.  One  pierces 
the  cotton  district,  and  the  other  skirts  its 
Tery  edge.  Tho  only  delay  which  will 
arise  will  be  occasioned  by  tho  natural  ob- 
stacles that  present  themselvesi  There 
are  other  railroads  on  which  no  capitol 
lias  yet  been  paid  up,  and  on  which,  there- 
fore, wo  do  not  pay  interest  ;  we  propose 
that  the  commencement  of  these  shall  be 
postponed.  1  by  no  means  say  that  their 
completion  will  not  ultimately  be  of  im- 
portance, for  they  will  fill  up  gaps  in  the 
communication,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  pass  through  rather  a  desolate  coun- 
try, and,  therefore,  thoy  are  not  so  press- 
ing. The  demand,  then,  for  this  year  will  be 
^8,000,000,  and  the  indispensable  require- 
ments for  tho  next  two  years  will  be 
£6,000,000  or  £7.000,000.  In  all,  al- 
lowing for  contingencies,  £24,000,000  or 
£25,000,000  will  bo  required  for  the  com- 
plction  of  the  lines  of  Indian  railway  which 
have  been  laid  oat,  and  which  are  requisite 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Some  gentlemen  did  me  the 
honour  of  callbg  on  me,  and  of  represent- 


ing that  large  sums  ought  to  be  raised  for 
the  prosecution  of  public  works  in  India. 
I  apprehend  they  were  hardly  aware  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  tho  largo  amount 
to  which  I  have  referred.  And  1  must  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  could  apply  money 
to  any  purpose  so  profitably  as  to  the  com- 
pletion of  those  railways.  Other  under- 
takings may  be  more  immediately  remune- 
rative; but  we  are  pledged  to  the  railways, 
and  by  completing  them  we  shall  be  re- 
lieving ourselves  from  annual  payments  in 
respect  of  guaranteed  interest,  the  amount 
of  which  may  then  be  applied  in  reduction 
of  duties  justly  complained  of  as  oppres- 
sive, or  in  the  advancement  of  other  public 
works,  the  advantageous  character  of  which 
may  be  hereafter  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. Another  question  to  be  considered  is 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  the  money- 
market,  we  should  be  justified  in  asking  for 
a  larger  sum  between  tho  Government  and 
the  railway  companies  than  £12,000,000, 
the  interest  of  which,  if  we  obtain  it,  the 
Committee  will  bear  in  mind  is  £600,000. 
I  am  told,  indeed,  by  some  of  my  friends 
that  the  more  I  ask  the  more  I  am  likely 
to  get  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  experience 
of  last  year  justifies  such  an  expectation, 
and  the  City  authorities  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted do  not  lead  me  to  entertain  that 
opinion.  I  believe  tho  wise  course  is  to 
ask  for  that  which  will  meet  the  present 
emergency,  and  see  what  its  result  will 
be,  and  then  in  more  favourable  times  to 
renew  our  demand  upon  the  money  market. 
I  am  aware  that  tho  object  which  these 
gentlemen  have  in  view  is  the  vitally  im- 
portant one  of  developing  tho  resources  of 
India.  But  that  is  a  question  to  which  I 
have  not  at  any  time  been  blind.  When  I 
first  became  President  of  tho  Doard  of 
Control,  railways  in  India  were  in  ihcir  in- 
fancy, and  it  was  suggested  that  tho  main 
lines  should  be  treated  simply  as  experi- 
mental lines.  After  having  put  myself  in 
communication  with  my  lamented  friend 
tho  Marquess  of  Dalhousic  I  determined 
that  they  should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  opening  of  tho  Godavery 
was  also  a  project  of  which  I  early  saw  tho 
importance,  and  I  ordered  a  survey  of  it, 
believing  that  it  was  capable  of  being  made 
a  great  high  road  of  traffic  to  tho  interior. 
But  all  tho  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
India  were  most  lamentably  interfered  with 
by  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  80  great  a  storm  could  have  passed 
over,  or  have  calmed  down,  without  leaving 
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traces  of  its  mischieTOus  effeotfl,  and  one 
of  those  is  the  interruption  of  public  works. 
Happily  the  accounts  which  we  receive  of 
late  show  that  its  injurious  results  have 
nearly  expired,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  or  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning  of 
next,  I  hope  the  Indian  authorities  may  turn 
their  undivided  attention  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits,  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the  in- 
ternal state  of  India.     I  am  fully  awaro  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  India,  and  it  is  one  in 
which  I  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest. 
I  have  been  in  communication  with  many 
gentlemen  who  have  a  commercial  interest 
in  it,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  they  shall 
receive  the  support  and  heartiest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Government.    I  think  that  they 
are  now  taking  a  correct  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  nothing  that  the  Government  can 
do  in  this  respect  shall  be  wanted.    I  have 
already  stated  that  we  have  urged  the  com- 
pletion,  as   rapidly  as  possible,  of  those 
works  which,  by  improving  the  carriage 
down,  will  bring  the  producing  country  into 
convenient  connection  with  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  the  west  coast.     With  respect 
to  the  Godavery,  I  think,  myself,  that  it 
is  better  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and    that  is   the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Denison,    a   most    experienced    engineer 
officer.     The  House  may  rest  assured  of 
this — that  no  unnecessary  delay  shall  take 
place  ;  but  that  the  Government  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  accomplish  the  opening 
of  that  river.      I  am  not  very  likely  to 
overlook  what  I  may  call  a  pet  project  of 
my  own.     The  loan  which  I  am  about  to 
ask  power  to  raise  is  required  for  home 
expenditure.     I  should   be  very  glad   to 
leave  as  much  money  as  possible  in  India 
for  the  purposes  of  public  works,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  applied  with  more  advantage 
there  ;  but  whether  there  be  a  deficiency 
or  a  surplus  in  India,  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary that  I  should  be  supplied  with  means 
of  meeting  the  demands  for  the  home  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  the  Government  of 
that  country.     It  is,  therefore,  that  I  pro- 
pose a  Resolution  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
Bill   to   empower  me   to  raise  a  sum  of 
money.     The  sum  I  propose  to  ask  for, 
and  which  I  shall  put  in  the  Bill  founded 
on  this  Resolution,  is  £4,000,000.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by  propos- 
ing— 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  of  India  to  raise  money  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  for  tbo  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  In(Sa/' 

^'iV  Charles  Wood 


Mr.  BAZLEY  said,  he  proposed  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  that  portion  of  the  state- 
ment of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  which 
affected   the  commerce    of  India.      The 
northern    part  of   the  United   Kingdom 
might  probably  soon   bo  embarrassed  by 
the  want  of  raw  material,  but  independent 
of  that  no  new-born  zeal  induced  him  to 
claim  justice  for  India,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  yast  resources  of  that  depen- 
dency.    The  resources  of  India  were  daily 
becoming  more  apparent,  but,  as  an  agent 
for  their  full  development,  the  establish- 
ment of  public  works  was  indispensable. 
He  considered  that  the  statement  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him, 
was  eminently  satisfactory.     As  the  first 
agent  of  progress  the  means  of  communi- 
cation  were  required.      At  present  they 
were  so  lamentably  deficient,   that  they 
had   neither  the  means   of  taking   their 
manufactures  to  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  of  biinging  the   productions  of 
the   country   to  the   seaboard  for   trans- 
mission to  this  country.     Indeed,  so  diffi- 
cult was  the  access,  that  the  funds  which 
had  been  charitably  subscribed  to  relieve 
the  famine  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
were   mostly  expended  in  the  transit,  so 
that  if  a  gentleman   subscribed   £50  to 
the  fund,  £40  of  it  would  be  expended  in 
carriage.     A  gentleman  writing  from  India 
said,  had  there  been  cheap  and  easy  com^ 
munication  the  famine  now  raging  would 
not  have  existed.     Again,  for  the  cotton 
coming  to  the  London  markets  the  ryots  re- 
ceived only  2d,  per  lb.,  while  the  price  here 
was  6id,    What  would  our  agriculturists 
say  if  the  carriage  of  their  produce  was  200 
per  cent  on  the  value  in  this  country  ?   As 
between  the  price  of  cotton  in  America  and 
the  sum  which  it  cost  here  there  was  only 
the  difference  between  7d,  and  Sd,  or  I2i 
per  cent.     He  believed  that  under  a  proper 
system  cotton  could  be  had  from  India  at 
as  low  a   rate  of   carriage  as  from  tho 
United  States  ;  but  railways  of  themselves 
would  not  afford  the  best  means  of  car- 
riage.   The  canals  and  rivers  were  the  na- 
tural channels  of  communication  for  heavy 
traffic,  and  he  hoped  canals  would  be  estab- 
lished both  as  means  of  communication  and 
for  purposes  of  irrigation.     He  wished  he 
could  induce  the  Minister  of  India  to  come 
forward  and  ask  for  such  a  sum  as  would 
give  them  roads  and  canals  within  a  short 
space  of  time.     There  was  another  subject 
of  much  importance.     He  alluded  to  the 
land  tenure  in  India.     He  hoped  the  sya- 
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tern  would  be  improved  so  that  property 
could  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  it 
was  in  this  country.  Though  on  the  rail- 
ways the  cost  of  carriage  would  still  be  re- 
latively high,  still,  on  present  rates,  it  would 
be  a  great  reduction.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  railways  would  not  charge  more 
than  one-third  of  a  penny  per  mile  on  cot- 
ton making  its  way  to  the  seaboard.  One- 
eighth  or  one- tenth  was  the  rate  charged 
on  the  Mississippi.  His  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  induced  him  to  say 
that,  with  improved  cultivation,  India  could 
produce  cotton  as  good  as  the  American, 
but  from  the  agricultural  Returns  he  per- 
ceived that  12$,  an  acre  was  the  whole  pe- 
cuniary produce  in  India,  while  in  America 
it  was  £12  per  acre.  lie  regretted  that 
greater  exertion  was  not  made  to  induce 
a  larger  production  of  cotton  in  India.  Last 
year  our  consumption  of  the  raw  material 
"was  2,500,000  bales  of  cotton  obtained 
from  all  sources.  Of  that  quantity  85  per 
cent  came  from  the  United  States,  8  per 
cent  from  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  other  foreign 
sources,  and  only  7  per  cent  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  The  disproportion 
between  our  colonial  and  our  foreign  sup- 
ply would  appear  still  greater,  when  they 
took  into  cousideration  the  question  of 
value.  He  calculated  that  last  year  we 
paid  America  £26.000,000,  and  Egypt 
and  Brazil  £2,500,000,  while  we  only  paid 
£1,500,000  for  the  cotton  which  we  re- 
ceived from  our  own  possessions.  The  In- 
dian mutiny  had  unfortunately  led  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  a  step  which  he  deeply 
deplored.  Before  that  event  the  import 
duty  upon  British  goods  was  5,  but  after- 
wards it  was  raised  to  10  per  cent.  The 
result  had  been  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  rival  manufactories  in  India  to  an 
immense  extent.  Within  the  last  few  days 
a  gentleman  had  told  him  that  there  were 
at  present  eight  new  and  extensive  spin- 
ning and  weaving  concerns  in  Bombay,  and 
that  there  were  already  4,000  power  looms 
at  work.  All  that  had  been  done  in  the 
face  of  immense  disadvantages.  For  in- 
stonce,  machinery  which  in  Lancashire  or 
Lanarkshire  would  cost  £100,000,  would 
cost  £300,000  in  India  ;  and  coal,  which 
could  be  had  in  England  for  IO5.  per  ton, 
sold  in  Bombay  for  £3.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  immense  saving  of  wages,  for  while 
a  very  moderate  concern  in  Lancashire 
would  expend  £400  a  week  under  that 
bead,  the  cost  in  India  would  only  be 
£100.  That  saving  of  £300  a  week  in 
wages  could  not  but  hold  out  a  very  great 


inducement  to  speculators  to  establish  mills 
in  India.  It  was,  however,  only  just  to  the 
Indian  Government  to  say  that  they  had 
reduced  the  duty  on  cotton  yams  5  per 
cent;  but  he  trusted  that  before  long  there 
would  be  no  duty  at  all  on  goods  imported 
from  England.  Our  exports  to  India  during 
the  last  year  had  amounted  to  £18,000,000, 
while  our  imports  from  it  were  only  worth 
£15,000,000,  showing  thus  a  largo  mis- 
direction of  energy  and  capital.  If,  instead 
of  that  excess  of  three  millions  in  their 
imports,  the  capital  in  India  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  an  immense  advan- 
tage would  have  accrued  both  to  the  natives 
and  to  us.  They  had  great  and  varied  re- 
sources, which  a  wise  Government  would 
labour  to  develop  instead  of  encouraging 
the   formation   of    resources  which   were 

I 

merely  artificial.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
our  exports  were  diminishing,  a  fact  that 
must  produce  a  depressing  effect  upon  our 
manufactures.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  year  they  had,  in  fact,  fallen  off  to 
the  extent  of  20  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  last  year ;  and 
that  fact,  coming  at  a  time  when  a  large 
expenditure  had  been  incurred  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  mills,  was  very  disappointing. 
The  history  of  the  American  cotton  trade 
afforded  strong  grounds  of  hope  for  India. 
It  was  only  seventy-five  years  ago  that 
America  entered  upon  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton, and  it  did  not  succeed  without  great 
outlay  and  exertion.  The  labour  wasnot 
aboriginal, and  the  plant  was  not  indigenous, 
nevertheless,  the  cotton  trade  of  America 
had  become  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  value  of  the  cotton  of  Ame- 
rica was  £45,000,000  per  annum  ;  and  a 
similar  triumph  was  in  store  for  India  if 
similar  means  were  taken  to  develop  its 
resources.  America  had  largely  benefited 
from  her  intercourse  with  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  Last  year  we  im- 
ported from  her  £20.000,000  worth  of 
corn,  and  £26,000,000  worth  of  cotton, 
making  a  total  of  £46,000,000;  whereas  our 
exports  to  her  had  been  only  £24,000,000. 
This  year  those  exports,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  were  rapidly  diminishing.  In  cotton 
goods  alone  we  had  sent  out  25  per  cent 
less  in  the  first  four  months  of  1861  than 
we  did  in  1860.  The  total  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  last  year  amounted  to 
£136.000,000,  of  which  the  cotton  trade 
alone  furnished  £52»000,000— a  fact  alone 
sufficient  to  show  the  vast  magnitude  of 
that  industry,  and  the  necessity  there  was 
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for  proTiding  a  requisite  Bopply  of  the  raw* 
material.  He  yiewed  with  some  alarm  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  though  not  per- 
haps to  the  same  extent  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Inverness  (Mr.  Baillie),  for  he  still 
hoped  that  means  might  be  found  to  arrive 
at  an  amicable  settlement,  in  which  case 
we  might  not  suffer  any  serioas  inconve- 
nience, while  at  the  same  time  we  should 
iiave  learned  the  lesson  not  to  extend  our 
commercial  operations  too  rapidly,  and  not 
to  vaunt  too  highly  our  great  prosperity. 
Daring  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  we  re- 
ceived 7|  per  cent  less  of  cotton  than  we 
had  during  the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 
There  had  been  lately,  however,  an  in- 
crease  in  the  number  of  mills,  and  our  in- 
ercasod  power  of  production  could  not  bo 
less  than  10  per  cent,  so  that  embarrass- 
ment and  confusion  would  be  the  rpsuU. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  had  received  a 
less  supply  of  cotton  by  15  per  cent  than 
we  did  during  the  same  time  last  year. 
Therefore,  our  condition  seemed  to  be  one 
of  increasing  difficulty  and  embarrassment, 
and  called  for  greater  exertions  on  our  part 
to  obtain  somewhere  new  supplies  of  cotton. 
He  hoped  the  Indian  Government  would 
look  seriously  to  this  matter,  and  encou- 
rage to  the  utmost  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  India,  whence  abundant  supplies  might 
■bo  had.  Ho  trusted  that  some  one  would 
inquire  of  the  Indian  Minister  whether  the 
beneficent  proclamation  of  Ilcr  Majesty 
had  been  carried  out,  and  whether  the  ad- 
mirable Minute  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley),  touching  the  sale  of  waste  lands, 
had  been  acted  upon  ?  Ho  feared  that 
the  answer  in  neither  case  would  be  in  the 
afiirmative.  If,  however,  tho  acts  of  the 
home  Government  and  of  the  Government 
in  India  were  not  in  harmony,  they  could 
not  expect  satisfactory  results.  It  was 
quite  true  that  there  were  other  places 
from  which  wo  might  expect  supplies  of 
cotton.  Many  of  our  colonies  were  admi- 
rably adapted  to  its  growth  ;  in  fact,  we 
had  more  cotton-growing  territory  than  any 
other  Power  in  the  world,  and  yet  we  only 
received  7  per  cent  of  our  supply  from 
British  territory.  We  had  the  West  India 
Islands,  which  were  lying  comparatively 
idle.  We  had  also  a  vast  and  magnificent 
territory  in  Australia  —  namely,  Queens- 
land, which  was  under  the  care  of  a  most 
enlightened,  able,  and  energetic  Governor, 
Sir  George  Bowen.  He  (Mr.  Bazley) 
could  state,  from  his  personal  knowledge, 
that  no  cotton  that  was  ever  grown  was 
comparable  in  point  of  quality  to  tho  oot- 
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ton  of  Qaeenslaud,  and  we  might  have 
any  quantity  of  it.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  a  great  manufacturing  coun- 
try like  England  to  depend  upon  any  one 
particular  locality  for  her  supply  of  cotton, 
even  though  that  locality  might  be  within 
her  own  territories.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  our  sources  of  supply  the  greater  in 
that  respect  our  security,  and  ho  must  do 
his  friends  in  Manchester  the  justice  to 
say  that  they  had  made  no  slight  exertions 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  quality  of 
cotton  to  be  obtained  from  new  fields.  Six 
thousand  bags  of  cotton,  indeed,  he  be- 
lieved, had  reached  this  country  last  year 
from  twenty-four  new  fields,  and  of  that 
quantity  a  very  considerable  portion,  equal 
to  the  average  New  Orleans  cotton,  he  was 
glad  to  find,  came  from  Western  Africa. 
He  had,  in  conclusion,  simply  to  express  a 
hope  that  our  attention  would  be  turned  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  which  lay  ready 
to  our  hands  in  India,  and  if  we  did  so  the 
object  which  we  sought  to  attain  would,  he 
felt  assured,  be  achieved  ntno  distant  day. 
Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  only  rose  for 
tho  purpose  of  making  one  or  two  remarks 
on  the  question  which  had  just  been  brought 
under  their  notice.  It  was  obviously  im- 
possible to  criticise  at  once  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  was 
never  wise  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  any  financial  scheme 
until  time  had  been  given  for  its  consider- 
ation, and  in  the  present  case  it  was  clearly 
impossible  for  the  House  to  discuss  the 
general  state  of  our  Indian  finances,  be- 
cause they  could  not  regard  a  telegraphic 
summary  of  the  statement  of  the  Finance 
Minister  in  India  as  that  statement  itself; 
and  although  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
given  them  all  the  information  ho  pos- 
sessed himself  upon  that  subject,  every- 
body who  possessed  any  acquaintance  with 
India  was  aware  how  uncertain  were  aA 
financial  estimates  and  anticipations  in 
that  country,  how  widely  they  sometimes 
differed  from  the  actual  results,  and  how 
impossible  it  was  to  speak  of  financial 
totals  in  such  a  case  until  all  the  figures 
were  produced.  It  was  clear,  therefore, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  an  opportunity 
for  the  full  discussion  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
bo  furnished  at  a  later  period  of  tho  Ses- 
sion, and,  that  being  so,  he  should  not 
trouble  the  House  by  dealing  with  it  at 
any  length  that  evening.  He  might,  how- 
eyer,  be  permitted  to  obaerre  that  tbero 
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was  ono  remark  made  bj  his  right  hon. 
Friend  which  ho  had  heard  with  great 
satisfnction — ho  alluded  to  the  statoment 
that  tho  military  expenditure  of  India  was 
this  year  being  rapidly  reduced,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  Native  army.  Upon  that 
reduction  all  our  prospects  of  equalizing  re* 
venue  and  expenditure,  ho  felt  confident, 
hinged  ;  for  any  retrenchments  which  could 
be  effected  in  the  salaries  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants, or  by  putting  a  stop  to  tho  prosecu- 
tion of  unnecessary  works,  would  bo  found 
to  be  comparatively  insignificant,  and  would 
by  no  means  greatly  alter  the  general  re- 
sult. The  question,  indeed,  had  long  been 
regarded  in  that  light ;  for  over  since 
the  pacification  of  Oudo  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  reduction  of  the  Native  army 
had  been  continually  pressed  on  tho  at- 
tention of  tho  Indian  Government.  That 
that  reduction  should  be  carried  out  tea 
largo  extent  ho  thought  tho  House  had  a 
right  to  expect.  The  danger,  it  was  true, 
of  turning  loose  on  the  country  a  number 
of  men  accustomed  to  tho  uso  of  arms,  and 
naturally  indisposed  to  take  up  any  other 
profession,  was  not  to  bo  altogether  lost 
sight  of;  but  when  the  present  state  of 
India  was  taken  into  account ;  when  one 
reflected  how  completely  her  internal  peaco 
had  been  restored ;  how  well-disposed  the 
Native  princes  were  towards  us,  and  how 
thoroughly  our  power  had  been  re-estab- 
lished and  consolidated  in  that  quarter,  it 
would,  he  thought,  bo  admitted  that  we 
should  be  able  to  can-y  on  our  administra- 
tion there  with  a  much  smaller  military 
force  than  wo  had  hitherto  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  maintain.  Ho  might  add,  with 
respect  to  tho  loan  for  railways,  that  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  in  his  opinion, 
perfectly  right  in  proposing  to  push  on 
those  works.  Indeed,  in  tho  actual  state 
of  affairs,  tho  only  option  left  to  tho  Go- 
vernment was  either  to  assist  the  railway 
companies  by  the  resources  of  tho  Govern- 
ment, or  to  leave  the  railways  in  an  nn- 
flnished  state,  when  they  would  be  likely 
to  suffer  to  such  an  extent  from  tho  action 
of  the  elements  and  other  causes,  that  the 
cost  of  restoring  them  to  their  present 
state  would  in  many  instances  be  as  great 
as  that  of  carrying  out  tho  original  plan. 
It  would  be  idle  in  dealing  with  that  par- 
ticular point  to  raise  the  question  whether 
it  was  desirable,  with  the  view  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  India,  that  tho 
railways  should  bo  completed,  or  canals 
and  works  of  irrigation  taken  in  hand  in 
the  first  instance,  becaase,  eo  far  as  the 


Home  Government  were  cone^medi  thejr 
were  pledged  in  a  manner  quite  ih'evocable 
to  tho  adoption  of  the  former  course,  by  tho 
fact  of  the  guarantees  that  had  been  grant- 
ed unless  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  interest  on  all  capital  which  they  had 
already  guaranteed.  But  he  regretted  to 
hear  his  right  hon.  Friend  state,  if  ho 
understood  him  rightly,  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  keep  in  the  hands  of  Government 
officers  those  other  works  which  they  all 
knew  were  so  necessary  in  that  country- 
such  works  as  canals,  works  of  irrigation, 
and  the  opening  of  rivers.  It  seemed  to 
him  quite  clear  that  the  Government,  hav- 
ing undertaken  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways to  an  extent  involving  an  outlay  of 
between  £20,000,000  and  £30,000,000 
for  tho  benefit  of  India,  would  have  no 
mouey  available  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  other  works  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Canals  and  works  of  irrigation,  therefore, 
must  either  be  neglected  or  somo  means 
must  be  adopted  of  committing  their  con- 
struction to  private  hands,  different  from 
any  to  which  we  had  hitherto  had  re- 
course; for  he  regretted  to  say  that  tho 
only  ono  public  work  which  had  been  un- 
dertaken in  India  without  a  Government 
guarantee,  and  which  would  not  involve  a 
loss  of  ono  shilling  to  the  Government 
in  the  event  of  its  failure,  appeared  to 
him— and  he  had  looked  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tho  case — scarcely  to  have 
been  dealt  with  in  a  fair  or  friendly  spirit. 
Ho  did  not,  however,  rise  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  any  particular  company,  and 
would  simply  add  that  he  thought  tho 
Government  would  find  that  they  had  as 
much  work  as  they  could  accomplish  in 
tho  completion  of  railways  in  India,  and 
that  tho  construction  of  other  works  of 
importance  must  either  be  suspended  alto- 
gether or  intrusted  to  private  individuals. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  they  would  not, 
in  agreeing  to  any  Resolution  on  tho  sub- 
ject that  evening,  be  pledging  themselves 
to  tho  amount  of  the  loan,  he  should  re- 
serve any  further  observations  which  ho 
might  have  to  make  for  a  future  occasion . 
Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  he  could  not 
but  express  his  disappointment  at  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  India  had,  in  proposing 
to  raise  so  large  a  sum  of  money  for  rail- 
ways, shown  so  little  affection  for  what  ho 
called  his  "pet  scheme" — the  opening  up 
the  navigation  of  the  Godavery  river  —  a 
work  which  might  bo  carried  out  by  merely 
making  an  addition  of  10  per  cent  to  tho 
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amount  now  asked  for  the  construction 
of  railways.  Tho  Godavery  led  into  the 
finest  cotton  districtB  of  India  —  districts 
hitherto  inaccessible  except  on  those  oc- 
casions when  cotton  stood  at  so  high  a 
price  as  to  enable  merchants  to  pay  ex- 
traordinary sums  for  its  carriage  on  the 
backs  of  bullocks.  A  few  years  ago  some 
native  houses  under  those  circumstances 
made  an  attempt  to  convey  cotton  from 
Bcrar,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  milos,  and 
30,000  bullocks  were  employed  for  the 
purpose,  but  thousands  of  tliem  perished 
of  hunger  and  fatigue  because  sufficient 
provender  could  not  be  procured  for  them 
on  the  route.  If  New  Orleans  had  adopt- 
ed the  same  system  as  the  Government 
of  India  had  done,  and  been  content  with 
having  its  cotton  brought  there  on  bul- 
locks' backs,  instead  of  by  means  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  it  would  never  have  been 
the  great  and  flourishing  place  it  had  be- 
come. What  was  wanted  from  India  was 
good  cotton,  and  that  would  never  be  ob- 
tained until  there  should  be  a  cheap  con- 
veyance for  it.  They  would  probably  re- 
ceive 1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  during  the 
present  year  from  India,  as  all  the  rubbish 
that  could  bo  scraped  together  would  be 
sent  over  now  that  the  price  had  risen  so 
high.  But  that  was  not  tho  sort  they 
wanted.  They  required  good  cotton,  and 
good  cotton  could  be  got  from  India  as  well 
as  from  America  if  its  carriage  to  market 
were  equally  cheap.  Cotton  was  brought 
down  the  Mississippi  1,000  miles  for  half- 
a  farthing  a  pound,  and  for  the  same  price 
it  could  bo  broaght  500  miles  down  the 
Godavery,  if  that  river  were  made  naviga- 
ble. About  a  year  ago  a  company  pro- 
posed to  make  this  river  navigable ;  but 
at  that  time  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  India  preferred  that  the 
work  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment, because  it  would  bo  impolitic  he  said 
to  impose  tolls  on  tho  traffic,  as  a  com- 
pany necessarily  must,  to  compensate  them 
for  their  outlay.  If  it  were  thought  advi- 
sable last  year  to  open  out  the  river,  it 
had  not  been  rendered  less  desirable  by 
occurrences  which  had  taken  place  since. 
No  one  could  foresee  what  effect  the  events 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  might 
have  on  tho  supply  of  cotton.  There  could 
be  no  objection  to  the  opening  out  of  the 
Godavery  on  the  score  of  the  great  expense 
of  the  work  ;  ond  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  talked  of  £8,000.000  for  rail- 
ways, £300,000  or  £400,000  for  opening 
the  river  constituted  no  immense  expendi- 
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ture  for  an  undertaking  which  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  who  had  travelled  through  the 
district  and  described  it  as  one  of  the  rich- 
est in  India,  declared  to  be  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  India,  and  claiming  the 
first  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  believed  that  in  a  few  years 
the  opening  out  of  the  Godavery  would 
yield  the  Government  100  per  cent  per 
annum  on  their  outlay  while  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  salt,  which 
was  a  Government  monopoly,  and  the  car- 
riage of  Government  stores  alone  would 
nearly  pay  the  annual  interest  on  the  out- 
lay. He  would  mention  an  instance  of  the 
effects  of  cheap  carriage :  the  Indus  bar- 
ing recently  been  opened  and  steamers 
placed  on  it,  a  flax  company  in  Ireland  bad 
been  induced  by  these  facilities  to  send  an 
agent  to  India  to  obtain  flax.  The  agent 
stated  that  when  he  got  out  he  found  that 
the  flax  grown  was  only  eight  to  twelve 
inches  high,  he  found  tiiat  the  land  pre- 
pared for  its  growth  was  merely  scratched 
with  a  stick,  and  that  from  generation  to 
generation  there  had  been  the  same  seed 
without  change.  This  gentleman  tried 
the  experiment  of  an  English  plough  and 
ploughed  a  portion  of  the  land,  sowed  it 
with  fresh  seeds  from  Europe,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  fiax  was  thus 
produced  four  times  longer  than  that  pre- 
viously grown.  Similar  results  would  take 
place  from  a  better  cultivation  of  cotton 
under  English  superintendence,  and  that 
better  cultivation  would  come  if  only  cheap 
conveyance  were  obtained.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
Englishmen  going  out  to  India  to  cultivate 
cotton.  But,  he  would  be  mistaken,  thej 
would  not  go  out  because  they  could  not 
successfully  cultivate  cotton  unless  he  gave 
tliem  conveyance  to  market  equally  cheap 
with  America.  On  Friday  last  the  Under 
Secretary  for  India  (Earl  do  Grey  and 
Ripon)  stated  in  the  other  House  that  the 
Government  had  appropriated  for 'opening 
out  the  Godavery  the  sum  of  £dO,000 
during  the  present  year.  At  that  rate  of 
expenditure  it  would  take  fifteen  years  to 
open  out  the  river,  whereas  the  work  might 
be  effected  in  two  years  if  the  Government 
authorized  tho  engineers  to  set  about  it  in 
different  parts  at  once.  He  heard  the  other 
day  a  similar  account  respecting  the  im- 
proved growth  of  cotton  in  India  to  that 
which  he  had  related  respecting  flax.  An 
English  gentleman  in  Madras  turned  his 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and 
produced  1,000  bales  last  year  of  a  qualitj 
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worth  Id,  a  lb.,  double  the  price  of  ordi- 
Dary  India  cotton  ;  but  not  one  pound  of 
that  cotton  came  to  this  country,  the  whole 
of  it  went  to  Calcutta  for  the  Indian  nianu» 
factures.  He,  therefore,  had  no  doubt 
that  if  the  attention  of  Englishmen  were 
directed  to  tho  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  if 
they  were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the 
facility  of  cheap  carriage  India  could  be 
made  to  produce  cotton  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  America,  and  to  as  great  an  extent 
this  country  might  require.  He  hoped, 
then,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  not 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  de- 
laying the  great  work  of  opening  up  the 
Godavery  for  fifteen  years,  but  set  about  it 
immediately.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
did  not  take  that  course,  then  he  (Mr. 
Smith)  would  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  The  noble 
Lord  was  distinguished  at  all  times  for 
protecting  the  persons  and  property  of 
Englishmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
had  even  sent  large  fleets  to  collect  money 
unjustly  withheld  from  British  subjects. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  believe  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  at  the  present  moment 
withhold  from  the  English  people  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  that  most 
important  article,  on  which  the  welfare  of 
4,000,000  of  the  population  depended. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  that  notwith- 
standing the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  which  he  had  introduced  with 
one  of  his  usual  couleur  de  rose  speeches, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  on  the  whole  it 
rather  confirmed  than  otherwise  the  gloomy 
view  which  he  (Mr.  Yansittart)  took  of  the 
state  of  our  Indian  finances  last  year.  On 
that  occasion  he  ventured  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  a 
speech  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  which  he 
delivered  in  the  Calcutta  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, in  the  course  of  which  he  inquired 
"  What  is  to  bo  the  state  of  our  Indian 
debt,  if  we  are  to  resort  to  the  miserable 
disreputable  expedient,  of  continuing  to 
borrow  in  time  of  peace?"  He  regretted 
that  that  warning  appeared  to  have  pro- 
duced so  little  impression  upon  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that,  not  satisfied  with  ask- 
ing the  House  for  power  to  raise  a  second 
loan  this  year  in  this  country,  he  only  so 
recently  as  on  the  2nd  of  May  last,  in 
paragraph  33  of  his  letter  to  the  Governor 
General,  gave  his  sanction  to  his  raising  a 
loan  in  India.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be 
yery  much  like  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends.  If  they  required  proof  of  the  state 
into  which  the  Indian  finances  wore  falling 


it  was  only  neeessary  to  refer  to  the  cor- 
respondence contained  in  a  Return  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  table  during  the 
last  few  days.  In  a  letter  dated  the  5th 
of  February,  1861,  and  signed  by  Messrs. 
Frere,  Beadon,  and  Laing,  and  addressed 
to  tho  right  hon.  Baronet,  it  was  stated 
that  "by  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year  the 
cash  balances  in  India  will  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  country ;" 
that  the  deficit  in  1860-1  amounted  to 
£6,678,000  ;  that,  looking  to  the  remis- 
sions of  revenue  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  on  account  of  the  famine, 
and  the  disbursement  of  £664,000  on 
account  of  prize  money,  the  current  de- 
ficit would  be  in  round  numbers  £5,000,000 
(which  was  recognized  in  the  19th  para- 
graph of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  reply, 
already  referred  to) ;  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  licensing  tax,  no  new  taxes 
could  be  imposed  ;  and,  lastly,  that  no  fur- 
ther reduction  of  expenditure  was  feasible. 
These  gentlemen,  moreover,  verified  the 
prediction  which  he  ventured  to  make  last 
Session  in  regard  to  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  income  tax.  In  their  letter  of  the 
5th  of  February,  to  which  he  had  just  re- 
ferred, they 

"  Calculated  that  the  full  year's  collection  of 
the  income  tax  for  1861-2,  with  the  arrears  of  the 
previous  half-year  not  collected  hj  the  dOth  of 
April,  would  give  a  total  receipt  for  1861-2  of 
£2,500,000,or  every  £2,800,000,  bein^  £2,000,000 
more  than  the  receipt  from  the  income  tax  in 
1860-1." 

But  on  the  13th  of  March,  only  five  weeks 
later,  these  gentlemen  wrote — 

**  We  apprehend  that  our  estimate  of  tho  pro* 
duce  of  the  income  tax  for  1861-2  may  have  been 
taken  considerably  too  high  ;  and  wo  hardly  ven- 
ture now  to  place  it  at  a  higher  figure  than 
£2,000,000,  or  £1,200,000  above  the  estimated 
receipt  for  1860-1,  given  in  our  regular  estimate." 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  that  odious 
and  oppressive  tax,  by  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  restoration  of  the  Indian 
finances  would  be  effected,  barely  yielded 
£2,000,000  a  year,  which  bad  to  be  wrung 
from  200,000,000  of  people,  amid  great 
discontent  and  sullenness.  Then,  again, 
there  was  a  claim  for  £250,000,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  that  evening  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire.  As  ho 
did  not  find  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made 
any  provision  in  his  rash  and  improvident 
Budget  to  liquidate  that  claim  of  £250.000, 
the  correctness  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  recognized  in  his  letter  in  reply, 
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and  as  no  allusion  whatever  had  been  made 
in  these  estimates  to  the  half-million  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  ordered  to  bo 
paid  to  the  Mysore  family,  ho  thought  he 
would  find  that  the  pleasant  dream  of  an 
oquilibrium,  in  which  ho  was  so  apt  to  in- 
dulge, was  very  far  from  being  realized. 
Under  those  circumstances  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order 
to  placo  tho  Indian  finances  on  a  satis- 
factory footing  was  to  restore  that  confi- 
dence in  tho  Native  mind  in  respect  to  the 
soundness  of  our  financial  and  commercial 
schemes  which  wo  had  lost  sinco  the  mu- 
tiny. The  late  Mr.  Wilson  was  of  opinion 
that  the  existing  railways  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted not  only  at  any  cost,  but  quickly. 
It  was,  he  believed,  calculated  that  an 
additional  capital  of  £24,000,000  would 
bo  required  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  of  the  shareholders,  numbering 
17,118,  only  336  were  Natives.  It  was  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  railway  companies 
conld  not  raise  this  additional  capital,  as 
they  were  unable  to  compete  in  the  money 
market  against  tho  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  and  his  Council,  although  precisely 
the  same  terms,  rate  of  interest,  security, 
and  guarantee  wore  ofi^ered  by  both  parties. 
If  tho  right  hon.  Baronet  was  sincerely 
desirous  to  bring  about  a  more  favourable 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  implant  confidence 
in  tho  Native  mind,  he  should  lose  no  time 
in  introducing  such  a  Bill — which  should 
take  precedence  of  all  other  Indian  Bills — as 
would  prove  to  the  people  of  India  that  he 
was  determined  to  uphold  the  power  and 
credit  of  that  country  from  home.  Now  that 
India  had  been  made  financially  one  with 
England  ho  was  bound  to  come  forward 
with  a  bold  and  comprehensive  Bill,  ex- 
plaining what  our  future  financial  policy 
was  to  be  in  regard  to  that  country.  Ho 
ventured  to  warn  tho  right  hon.  Qentle- 
man  that  he  would  not  succeed  in  carry- 
ing out  that  object  by  simply  coming  down 
to  that  House  year  after  year  and  asking 
for  small  irritating  loans,  which  were  only 
calculated  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tho 
present  hour. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  it  was  more  de- 
sirable that  the  discussion  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  subject  before  them  than  that 
they  should  enter  into  the  whole  question 
of  Indian  finance,  Indian  economy,  and  In- 
dian everything  at  that  time.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  to  ask 
the  IIouso  to  give  him  power  to  raise  the 
sum  of  £4,000,000  sterling  to  make  good 
a  deficiency  in  the  genoral  bakinoo  of  the 
Mr,  VansUtart 


I  Indian  Exchequer;  and  if  tho  railway  com- 
panies should  not  be  successful  in  obtaining 
the  money  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  works,  then  the  right  Hon, 
Baronet  said  he  was  prepared  to  ask  Par- 
liament in  the  course  of  the  Session  for 
powers  to  enable  him  to  raise  the  money 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  clear  to  his  mind 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  asking 
Parliament  for  the  power  to  raise  that 
money,  would  not  place  any  additional 
burden  upon  the  market.  He  wonld  more* 
ly  take  power  himself  to  do  that  which  he 
apprehended  the  railway  companies  might 
not  be  able  to  do.  The  question  was 
would  the  railway  companies  be  able  to 
raise  the  money?  He  had  no  doubt  wliat* 
ever  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  state  in 
which  they  found  tho  money  market  placed, 
in  eonsequence  of  the  events  occurring  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  at  the  present  time  m 
raising  all  the  money  necessary  for  tho 
purposes  of  the  railway  companies.  He 
obtained  power  about  a  month  ago  for  tha 
company  he  was  connected  with  to  raise  a 
sum  of  £1,000,000.  He  was  proceeding 
satisfactorily  with  the  operation,  but  two 
days  before  that  on  which  it  was  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  close,  the  Bank  of  £ng« 
land  was  compelled,  in  consequence  of  the 
advices  received  from  Amenca,  to  raise 
the  rate  of  discount,  which  increased  the 
value  of  money  in  this  country,  and  but 
for  that  fact  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying- 
that  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  £1,000,000.  As  it  was,  he  should 
pay  into  the  hands  of  his  right  hon.  FricDd 
on  the  next  day  very  nearly  £400,000.  li 
must  be  clear  to  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
watched  tho  progress  of  events  in  India, 
and  took  an  interest  in  this  matter,  that 
the  security  offered  by  the  railways  waa 
not  undervalued  by  the  public.  What  the 
money  market  feared  was  these  constant 
applications  for  money  for  the  service  of 
India.  Year  after  year  the  Secretary  of 
State  asked  for  fresh  powers  to  raise  loans, 
and  the  public  always  doubted  whether  the 
last  of  these  loans  bad  been  reached.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  after  the  statement 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  that  evening,  the 
public  mind  would  recover  itself,  and  that 
the  value  of  these  Indian  securities  woold 
rise  very  considerably  in  the  market.  Re- 
ference had  been  made  in  a  despatch  from 
the  Governor  General  to  the  extravagant 
system  of  expendituro  on  which  Indian 
railways  were  constructed.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  tho  whole  oi  ib» 
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railway  com panies  in  India  carried  on  thoir 
operatious  under  the  direct  control  and 
superintendence  of  the  Indian  Government. 
If  an  J  extravagance  took  place,  therefore, 
it  could  only  be  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Government,  whoso  officers  had  the 
power  of  checking  it.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, believe  the  statement.  He  doubted 
whether  there  would  be  found  anywhere 
railways  either  of  a  better  class,  or  con- 
structed At  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  of 
India.  He  made  that  assertion  with  great 
confidence  on  the  authority  of  persons  who 
had  seen  the  Indian  railways.  Nor  was 
there  anything  in  the  cost  of  these  rail- 
ways that  would  justify  so  positive  a  state- 
ment as  that  made  by  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral of  India.  The  East  Indian  railway, 
in  which  he  had  an  interest,  connected  the 
port  of  Calcutta  with  the  imperial  city  of 
Delhi  on  the  Ganges.  The  length  of  the 
lino  was  1,140  miles,  and  it  would  be 
opened,  if  not  all  the  way,  at  all  events 
Agra,  900  miles,  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  The  Committee  would  bear  in  mind 
that  there  was  not  a  single  railway  in  ex- 
istence of  that  length;  and  having  regard 
to  the  physical  difficulties  in  constructing 
a  line  of  that  extent  in  a  tropical  country, 
the  various  impediments  in  the  way,  and 
the  time  that  hod  elapsed  since  the  work 
was  first  undertaken,  the  result  could  not 
be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  Not  less 
than  371  miles  of  the  railway  were  in  ac- 
tual operation,  and  the  average  returns 
upon  the  cost  of  the  line  already  opened 
were  sufficient  to  pay  the  wholo  of  the 
guaranteed  interest  upon  that  part  of  the 
line.  lie  believed  the  time  was  not  for 
distant  when  the  railways  of  India,  so  far 
from  constituting  a  charge  on  the  resources 
of  India,  would,  independently  of  the  great 
colhiteral  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them, 
bring  in  a  largo  annual  sum  in  the  shape 
of  interest  on  the  advances  made  by  the 
Indian  Gorernment.  His  hen.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Manchester  talked  about  the 
want  of  communication.  On  that  subject, 
however,  ho  would  beg  to  recall  to  his  at- 
tention a  document  published  in  August, 
1847 — the  Report  of  a  Committee  appoint- 
ed in  the  Bombay  Presidency  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  the  cotton  supply. 
The  whole  basis  of  that  Report  was  the 
want  of  communication  with  the  interior. 
Whatever  the  value  of  canals  might  be, 
there  were  no  doubt  many  cotton  dis- 
tricts which  it  was  impossible  to  reach  by 
means  of  canals.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
talked  of  the  land  tax,  and  was  in  favour 


of  the  system  of  redemption  which  bad 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley).  But  when  they  talked  of  re- 
vising the  land  tenures,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  India  had  been  in  a  state  of 
civilization  for  3,000  years  ;  and  that  the 
tenure  and  value  of  land  in  India  rested  on 
a  basis  as  well  understood  as  the  tenure 
and  value  of  land  in  this  country.  Again, 
these  cotton  lands  were  the  most  valuable 
in  India,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  cotton  was  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tion which  could  be  raised  there.  In  a 
densely  populated  country  food  was  the 
most  profitable  article  of  cultivation.  It 
seemed  as  though  some  hon.  Members 
thought  they  had  merely  to  express  a  wish 
for  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  and  the 
native  would  at  once  produce  it,  merely 
because  we  found  it  desirable  to  import 
large  quantities  of  cotton  into  this  country. 
The  people  of  India  could  not  be  expected 
to  put  out  of  cultivation  moro  valuable 
products  to  gratify  our  wishes  in  this  re- 
spect. As  to  the  supply  of  cotton  from 
India,  it  might  be  observed  that  within 
the  last  year  the  whole  supply  to  this 
country  was  800,000  bales  ;  whilst  within 
the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year 
the  supply  from  Bombay  alone  was  550,000 
bales.  Large  quantities  were  also  exported 
from  India  to  China,  and  it  might  be  found 
desirable  to  import  cotton  from  China  to 
this  country.  Strange  and  paradoxical  as 
it  might  seem,  ho  (Mr.  Crawford)  believed 
that  India  produced,  bale  for  bale,  and 
pound  for  pound,  more  cotton  than  the  Uni- 
ted States.  There  were  200.000,000  of  per- 
sons in  India  to  be  clothed,  and  though 
they  might  be  very  lightly  clothed,  still  a 
largo  quantity  of  material  was  requisite  to 
supply  this  demand.  India  supplied  her 
own  people  and  sent  to  this  country  and 
to  China  her  surplus  production,  and  in 
facilitating  the  export  of  that  one  of  the 
main  points  for  consideration  by  tho  Indian- 
Government  was  tho  provision  of  railway 
transit  between  tho  seacoast  and  the  cot- 
ton districts.  His  hon.  Friend  seemed  to 
view  with  some  apprehension  the  establish- 
ment of  mills  and  manufactories  in  India 
as  the  result  of  the  increase  in  the  import 
dutios  there  upon  British  manufactures. 
No  doubt  this  might  prejudice  the  interests 
of  Lancashire  ;  but  every  well-wisher  of 
India  ought  to  think  that  rather  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  With  regard  to  tho 
comparison  instituted  by  his  hon.  Friend 
between  the  circumstances  of  India  and 
those  of  America,  in  relation  to  tho  oottoo 
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supply,  lie  thought  no  such  comparison 
could  be  fairly  drawn,  seeing  that  America 
was  comparatively  a  now  country,  while  in 
India  they  had  to  deal  with  a  well-estab- 
lished and  ancient  civilization.  He  was 
glad  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  announced 
his  intention  of  coming  to  the  House  again 
to  enable  him  to  raise  money,  but  he  un- 
derstood the  additional  powers  he  had  re- 
ferred to,  were  to  be  exercised  only  under 
the  contingency  of  the  railway  companies 
not  being  able  to  obtain  money  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  SMOLLETT  said,  the  Resolution 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  declared  that  it  was 
expedient  to  borrow  money  in  this  country 
for  the  service  of  India.  He,  for  one,  was 
entirely  hostile  to  that  policy.  According 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  statement  the 
finances  of  India  appeared  so  exceedingly 
prosperous  that  the  income  and  expenditure 
would  be  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  and,  therefore,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  now  sought  to  borrow  £4,000,000, 
and  also  expected  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
have  to  enter  the  market  again  for  a  similar 
purpose.  That  was  a  most  extraordinary 
proceeding.  The  hon.  Member  for  London 
had  described  the  Indian  railways  as  so 
flourishing,  and  their  prospects  as  so  ex- 
cellent, that  they  would  return  a  yery 
large  rate  of  interest,  and  yet  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  now  about  to  borrow 
£8.000,000  or  £10.000,000,  because  the 
railway  companies  were  unable  to  raise  the 
money.  Surely  if  gentlemen  in  this  coun- 
try thought  that  these  Indian  railways 
would  return  6,  8,  or  10  per  cent  they 
would  be  anxious  to  lend  money  for  rail- 
way purposes  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  it 
was  because  the  public  did  not  believe  the 
works  would  be  reproductive,  that  the  In- 
dian Government  had  come  into  the  market 
themselves  to  borrow  £20,000,000  or 
£25.000,000.  He  (x\fr.  Smollett)  was  not 
one  of  those  who  thought  there  was  any- 
thing unintelligible  in  Indian  finance.  In 
spite  of  the  attempts  at  mystification  to  him 
it  seemed  to  be  quite  clear  enough;  and, 
certainly,  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that 
the  present  impecupiosity  of  the  Indian  Go- 
yernment  was  owing  to  the  wasteful  expen- 
diture which  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time  both  at  home  and  in  India.  Up  to 
I860  there  were  only  four  great  sources  of 
revenue  in  India — the  land  tax,  which  pro- 
duced from  £19.000,000  to  £20,000,000; 
the  two  Goyemment  monopolies  of  salt  and 
op/uw,  £10,000,000;  the  Customs'  duties, 
M",  Oraw/ord 


about  £4,000,000;  stamps  and  some  other 
small  items,  which  together,  made  up  a 
total  of  £38.000,000.  What  was  incom- 
prehensible  was  that,  with  that  amount  of 
iucomc,  the  Government  did  not  make  the 
two  ends  meet.  That  was  a  task  which 
they  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  perform, 
not  only  without  aid  from  the  country,  but 
without  imposing  further  taxation  on  the 
people  of  India.  Instead  of  that,  how« 
ever,  the  opposite  policy  of  constant  loans 
with  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  was 
being  pursued.  In  the  year  1859,  when 
Mr.  Wilson  went  out  to  Calcutta,  he  told 
the  public  that  in  the  year  1859-60  the 
expenditure  was  £47,000.000,  and  the 
income  £38,000.000  showing  a  deficit  of 
£9.000,000.  In  1860-1,  after  every  pes- 
sible  reduction  in  the  Estimates.  Mr.  Wil- 
son said  that,  supposing  the  income  to  re- 
main the  same,  he  could  not  anticipate  a 
less  deficiency  than  £6,000.000.  More- 
over, he  repudiated  the  idea  of  having  re< 
course  to  loans  ;  yet  we  had  had  and  were 
having  constant  loans.  He  insisted,  too, 
upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  equi- 
librium between  income  and  expenditure, 
and  he  showed  how  that  could  be  achieyed  by 
an  income  tax.  a  tax  upon  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, by  the  introduction  of  a  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly, and  by  raising  the  Customs'  duties. 
He  sought,  in  short,  to  raise  the  income  to 
the  level  of  the  profligate  expenditure  which 
was  then  going  on.  instead  of  cutting  down 
that  profligate  expenditure  to  the  level  of 
the  iucome.  But  in  this  he  was  most  un- 
successful ;  for  in  1860-1  the  income  was 
only  £39,500,000,  yet  the  expenditure  still 
remained  at  £47.000,000.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Smollett)  agreed  with  the  late  Governors 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  in  thinking  that 
the  proper  policy  would  have  been  to  haye 
applied  ourselves  to  the  revision  of  our 
establishments,  and  not  to  the  imposition 
of  fresh  taxation  upon  the  people  of  India. 
In  his  opinion  the  taxation  imposed  by  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  rash  and  unnecessary. 
It  was  certainly  unnecessary  ;  for  if  they 
turned  back  to  1856.  when  the  Marquess 
of  Dalhousic  resigned  the  reins  of  Goyern- 
ment.  after  all  those'  annexations  and  spo« 
liations  for  which  his  viceroyalty  was  noto- 
rious, he  left  behind  him  a  minute  in  which 
he  distinctly  stated  that  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  the  ordinary  revenue  of  India  was 
then  sufficient.  At  that  period  the  re- 
venue was  between  £33.000.000  and 
£34,000.000,  and  the  Marquess  of  DaU 
housie  expressed  his  decided  conviction 
that  eyery  possible  exigency  of  the  Goyem- 
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ment  might  be  supplied  with  the  sum  of 
£34,000,000,  incUiding  nn  expenditure 
of  £2.000,000  or  £3,000,000  for  pub- 
lie  works.  Whnt  had  sinco  occurred  to 
discredit  or  falsify  that  computation  ? 
Nothing  but  tho  mutinies.  To  suppress 
the  insurrection  in  Bengal — for  he  took 
it  to  have  been  an  insurrection  of  the 
people,  not  a  mere  mutiny  of  the  army 
—£40,000,000  was  borrowed,  the  interest 
of  which  was  £2,000,000  per  annum, 
and  that  £2,000,000  per  annum  was  the 
penalty  which  the  people  of  India  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  what  Mr.  Wilson  had 
ternicd  their  most  foul  and  unnatural  rebel- 
lion. But  that  was  not  the  only  penalty 
which  they  were  paying.  They  were  now 
required  to  provide  for  an  expenditure 
of  £47.000,000  sterling  ;  or  £14,000,000 
more  than  tho  Marquess  of  Daltiousie 
thought  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
CTcry  exigency  of  tho  Government  only 
four  or  five  years  ago.  Surely  the  enun- 
ciation of  such  a  fact  was  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  show  tho  necessity  of  an  urgent 
scrutiny  into  and  reform  of  every  branch 
of  Indian  expenditure.  In  his  judgment 
a  large  sum  might  be  saved  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government  expenditure, 
and  especially  in  the  civil  establishments, 
not  by  cutting  down  the  salaries  of  indi- 
viduals, though  much  might  be  done  in 
that  way,  but  by  the  introduction  of  new 
and  improved  fiscal  schemes  of  administra- 
tion in  the  country  ;  by  the  introduction, 
for  instance,  into  tho  territories  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  of  the  principles  of  that  per- 
manent settlement  which  Lord  Cornwallis 
adopted  in  Bengal  seventy  years  ago,  and 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  improve- 
ment and  wealth  of  that  portion  of  our 
Indian  empire.  The  cry  in  India  was 
always  for  more  patronage,  places,  and 
situations,  but,  in  his  opinion,  there  were 
two  many  highly  paid  functionaries  there 
already.  Those  parts  of  the  country  were 
best  governed  where  there  were  fewest 
officials,  and  where  power  was  centred  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  numbef  of  experienced 
officers,  as  for  example  in  the  non-regula- 
tion provinces.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration had  fallen  into  the  utmost  pos> 
sible  contempt  in  districts  where  appoint- 
ments had  been  multiplied  to  the  greatest 
extent.  It  wos  in  the  army,  however,  where 
the  largest  amount  of  reduction  should  be 
made.  The  maintenance  of  a  force  of 
80,000  European  troops  in  India  was 
wholly  unnecessary  ;  50,000  would  bo 
amply  sufficient  to  preserve  tranquillity  if 
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the  country  were  only  governed  with  justice 
and  moderation,  and  endeavours  were  mado 
to  conciliate  instead  of  to  exasperate  the  in- 
habitants.  But  if  the  European  army  was 
to  be  maintained  upon  its  present  footing 
there  was  a  great  necessity  for  consider- 
ably lowering  the  pay  and  emoluments  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers.  At  present,  when 
a  regiment  was  sent  out  to  India  the  pay 
and  allowances  were  at  once  doubled,  and 
tho  pay  and  emoluments  of  tho  superior 
officers  became  five  or  six  times  what  they 
amounted  to  in  this  country.  Tho  time 
had  arrived  when  that  should  bo  revised; 
when  the  pay  should  be  rendered  more  com- 
mensurate with  tho  duties  performed,  es- 
pecially in  time  of  peace,  and  be  made 
nearly  identical  with  the  pay  of  regiments 
serving  in  our  other  tropical  possessions. 
Then  there  were  tho  stafi^  appointments 
in  India.  Since  he  had  served  in  India 
they  had  been  multiplied  five  fold.  Places 
had  been  made  for  men,  not  men  selected 
for  places.  Last  year  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  there  were  1,200  officers  in  the  local 
Bengal  army  alone  serving  on  the  Stafl^, 
and  this  was  mentioned  apparently  with  tho 
view  of  showing  that  the  Queen's  officers 
did  not  get  their  fair  share  of  the  plunder. 
A  lieutenant-colonel  presided  over  the  sta- 
tionary department ;  captains  and  majors 
on  full  pay  superintended  ragged  schools  ; 
and  not  long  ago  an  officer  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  was  selected  to  be  photographer 
to  tho  Governor,  probably  to  take  like- 
nesses of  tho  notables  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  family  of  his  Excellency.  The  sum  paid 
for  his  chemicals  and  for  this  officer's  gene^ 
rnl  establishment  was  £1,600  a  year.  In 
former  times  the  staff  appointments  were 
limited  in  India,  and  only  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  officers  could  be  taken  from  tho 
regiments;  but  sinco  tho  amalgamation  of 
the  armies  had  taken  place  there  seemed 
to  be  unlimited  opportunities  for  multiply- 
ing these  staff  appointments.  He  feared 
they  would  be  doubled  in  a  few  years, 
though  ho  believed  half  of  those  which 
alreody  existed  were  not  needed.  Then 
there  was  the  Public  Works  Department, 
which  seemed  to  be  in  such  favour  with 
hon.  Gentlemen  connected  with  Lanca- 
shire ;  though,  after  having  watched  it 
carefully  for  twenty-five  years,  he  must 
say  that  he  thought  it  one  of  the  most 
expensive,  corrupt  and  profligate  orga- 
nizations in  the  world.  In  this  coun- 
try where  a  work  was  undertaken  by  offi- 
cers of  tho  Government  one  ^cu<i\:^VV^ 
looked  for  \\\^  maximum  ^jH  <i^\>\.  \s\\\  ^x*^ 
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minimum  of  profit  ;  but  how  much  more 
must   that  be  the   case   in   India,   where 
every  public  work  was   done  by  Govern- 
ment  officers,    from   clearing   a  drain   to 
opening   the  Godavery.     In  the  Revenue 
department  when  immense  works  were  un- 
dertaken fabulous  reports  were  spread  of 
the  enormous  profits  derived  from  them, 
but  those   anticipations   were   too  seldom 
realized.     lie  would  instance  the  irrigation 
works  of  the  Godavery,  which  had  been 
often  referred  to  as  likely  to  produce  enor- 
mous profit  ;  they  were  begun  in  1847  and 
opened  in   1852  at  a  cost  of  £300,000. 
The  normal  land  revenue  of  the  district 
previously    stood   at    about    £200,000  a 
year,    and   from   1852  to  1857   it   never 
rose  above  £204,000.     The  expenses  of 
maintaining  the    works,    superintendence, 
and  the  interest  of  capital  sunk  amounted 
to   £40,000   a  year,   so  that   there  was 
a  clear  loss   of    between    £30,000    and 
£40,000  a  year  to  the  Government.     And 
yet  all  this  time  the  Government  allowed 
their  officers  to  state  that  the  works  had 
paid  for  this  construction  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  they  were  about  to  pay  70 
per  cent   per   annum   to  the  Exchequer. 
It  was  now  stated,    on    the  authority  of 
Lord    Canning,  that  the  public   works  of 
reproduction  were  stopped    in  India,    but 
on  looking  into  the  accounts  it  would  be 
seen  that  in  1859-60  £4,500,000  was  ex- 
pended  on  public  works,  irrespective  of  rail- 
ways,  and   the  estimate   for  1860-1   was 
£4,300,000.     The  salaries  for  establish- 
ments alone  in  1859-60  amounted  to  be- 
tween £600,000   and  £700,000.     These 
public  works    might    easily  be   cut    down 
to  the  level  of  the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie's 
time.     In  the  home  expenditure  very  large 
sums  were  lavished  unnecessarily  in  subsi- 
dies to  companies  in  the  City  of  London, 
got  up,  in  his  opinion,  for  stockjobbing  pur- 
poses.    The  expenditure  of  £47,000,000 
for  the  year  1860-1  was  a  great  scandal. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  India 
was  but  £4,500,000,  and  the  rest  of  that 
large  sum  was  spent — squandered  to  a  great 
extent — on  the  civil  and  militarv  services. 
Such  an  expenditure  was  altogether  unne- 
cessary  if  we  governed  the  country  with 
justice  and  moderation,  but  it  was  now  re- 
quired to  be  extorted  from  the  Natives  of 
India  because  wc  carried  on  our  Govern- 
mont  there  on  the  principle  of  military  do- 
minion.   That  military  coercion  was  the  rule 
of  our  Government  there  was  shown  by  the 
fnct  that  the  income  iax  Ijad  been  brought 
ihirn  to  salaries  of  £20  in  civil  life,  while 
M'.  SimoUett 
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all  highly  paid  military  officials  up  to  tho 
rank  of  majors  of  the  line  had  been  ex- 
empted. Such  an  exemption  was  most 
unexampled,  and  could  only  proceed  from 
a  desire  to  conciliate  the  military  service. 
So  long  as  our  rule  was  conducted  on  this 
principle,  so  long  should  we  have  there  a 
harvest  of  discontent.  The  true  policy 
was  to  reduce  expenditure.  The  Indian 
Government  ought  to  be  compelled  to  re- 
mit money  to  England  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Home  Government,  instead  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  having  to  borrow  it 
here,  and  he  should  certainly,  therefore, 
vote  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
resolution. 

Mil.  DANBY  SEYMOFR  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  see  that  the  right,  hon.  Gentle- 
man tho  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had 
inherited  a  very  bad  principle  of  the  old 
East  India  Company,  never  to  allow  a 
private  company  to  get  too  good  a 
thing  in  India.  In  the  instance  adverted 
to  by  tho  noblo  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn,  a  private  company  was 
raising  money  in  this  country  for  an  ob- 
ject which  would  have  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  India,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man turned  round  and  retreated  from  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  agreed,  or,  at 
least,  which  he  had  led  the  company  to 
believe  he  would  agree  to.  This  was  the 
policy  of  the  old  company,  and  very  in- 
jurious it  had  been  to  India,  for  it  had 
prevented  English  capital  from  flowing 
into  that  country.  The  only  exception 
was  in  tho  case  of  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company,  where  the  terms  granted  were 
fair  and  liberal,  and  the  profits  of  that 
undertaking  would  be  very  considerable. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  shares  of 
that  company  had  risen  considerably. 
What  they  wanted  to  see  in  India  was  one 
or  two  companies  which  paid  extremely 
well,  so  as  to  give  confidence  and  enable 
them  to  raise  capital  without  this  extreme 
burden  being  cast  on  tho  finances.  He 
believed  that  the  more  they  reversed  the 
old  principles  of  Government  the  better  it 
would  be  for  India  and  for  this  country. 
The  railways  would  carry  anything  but 
cotton.  Tho  ordinary  carts  might  have 
been  seen  not  long  ago  carrying  cotton 
side  by  side  with  the  Madras  line.  IIo 
did  not  know  how  far  the  change  in  tho 
rates  effected  by  Sir  Charles  Trevclyan 
had  had  the  effect  of  altering  such  an  ex- 
traordinary state  of  things,  but  he  believed 
that  even  now  other  railways  did  not  bring 
the  "pxodwcla,  to  couyey  which  was  the 
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great  object  of  tlioir  being  made.  There 
had  been  a  small  beginning  in  a  new  sys- 
tem of  finance.  Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  introduced  the  income  tax,  which,  in 
n  poor  country  like  India,  was  an  extreme- 
ly heavy  impost,  and  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  people.  It  would  bo  dangerous  to 
persevere  in  taxing  personalty  unless  they 
removed  the  shackles  which  prevented 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  taken  measures 
to  promote  that  great  object.  It  was  use- 
less to  send  planters  and  seeds  from  South 
America,  or  to  write  despatches  about  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  The  one  thing  need- 
ful was  to  alter  the  tenure  of  land .  It  might 
be  quite  true  that,  in  some  parts,  the  peo- 
ple were  attached  to  tho  present  system  of 
tenure;  but  in  such  parts  they  need  not 
alter  it,  as  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  legislation  must  be  uniform  for 
the  whole  of  a  great  continent.  There  were 
miles  upon  miles  of  waste  districts  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  which  were 
once  fertile  through  tho  irrigation  works  of 
former  Mahommedan  princes.  Why  were 
those  lands  not  sold }  Ho  would  give 
notice  that  dormant  rights  would  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  apply  tho  same  principle 
which  had  been  successfully  applied  in 
America — of  selling  lands  to  settlers  at  low 
prices.  Tho  same  cause  which  now  at- 
tracted population  to  America  and  Aus- 
tralia would  draw  them  to  India,  and 
make  India  prosperous.  The  parallel 
between  the  Godavery  and  the  Mississippi 
had  been  questioned,  but  he  had  the  au- 
thority of  Captain  Ilaigh,  tho  engineer  of 
the  Godaverj',  who  had  seen  the  Mississippi, 
for  saying  that  there  were  no  more  ob- 
stacles to  making  the  Godavery  navigable 
than  to  making  any  river  in  America  navi- 
gable. The  hon.  Member  had  appealed  to  the 
noble  Lord  at  tho  head  of  the  Government 
as  one  imbued  with  tho  spirit  of  tho  age, 
and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  going  a 
little  faster  than  people  who  lived  in  for- 
mer times.  He  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take 
an  example  from  his  colleague  the  Chan- 
cellor of  tho  Exchequer,  whose  alterations 
during  tho  last  seven  or  eight  years  had 
given  satisfaction  to  tho  great  mass  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  ?  They  did  not  want 
necessary  reforms  delayed  for  twenty  years. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Lord  Stanley)  had  been  only  a 
year  in  office,  and  ho  had  made  a  begin- 
ning. The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  bad  been  two  jeoxn  in  office, 


and  he  wanted  to  know  how  long  it  wonld 
be  before  he  would  decide  on  some  bold  and 
enterprising  measures.  If  they  had  begun 
to  govern  India  in  the  spirit  and  with  the 
vigour  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  shown,  they  would  never  have 
had  the  mutiny.  A  miserable  apathy 
prevented  the  cause  being  removed.  They 
had  paid  dearly  for  it,  but  the  same  cause 
would  lead  to  the  samo  results.  They 
would  not  only  have  a  revolt  of  the  ai-my ; 
but,  if  reforms  were  not  adopted,  they 
would  have  a  rebellion,  and  they  would 
lose  India. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  that  the  subject 
of  railways  and  cotton  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  financial  position  of  India. 
As  to  cotton,  if  tho  Ryot  or  farmer,  who 
generally  had  a  proprietary  riglit  in  the 
land  found  that  tho  cultivation  of  it  would 
pay  better  than  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ho 
would  grow  it ;  ho  was  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  money,  and  was  free  from  the  obli- 
gation to  raise  certain  crops  in  rotation  liko 
the  English  farmer.  Experience  showed 
that  cotton  of  any  quality  could  be  pro- 
duced in  India.  But  its  prospect  of  sale 
depended  upon  the  cost  of  its  transit  to  the 
coast,  and  it  was  of  importance,  therefore, 
to  get  the  cotton  conveyed  to  the  coast  in 
tho  cheapest  manner,  and,  as  water  car- 
riage was  less  expensive  than  the  railway, 
the  Government  ought  to  improve  the  rivers 
and  canals  as  much  as  possible,  lie  ob- 
served that  the  Ganges  Canal  Navigation 
Company  divided  at  the  rale  of  34  per 
cent  on  their  paid-up  capital  for  the  half- 
year  ending  last  December,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  navigation  of  the  Godavery, 
if  properly  carried  out,  might  be  rendered 
equally  profitable.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  tho  sale  of  land  in  fee  simple  ; 
the  Government  had  no  power  to  sell  occu- 
pied land  as  long  as  the  land  tax  was 
paid  ;  but  Government  might  disposo  of 
waste  land  in  that  manner  with  great  ad- 
vantage. That  was  not  tho  time  to  dis- 
cuss tho  question  of  finance  ;  but  tho  ex- 
planatory despatches  laid  on  the  table 
upon  tho  subject  were  utterly  inexplicable. 
Whether  these  despatches  were  intelligible 
or  not,  public  works  in  India  could  not  go 
on  without  the  assistance  of  tho  Govern- 
ment; and  he  apprehended,  moreover,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  before  the  Sea- 
sion  was  over,  would  have  to  apply  for 
power  to  raise  more  money  to  pny  the 
home  charges  of  the  Indian  administratioti* 
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trado  by  tlie  10  per  ceut  dutj  prhlcb 
was  charged  on  all  goods,  except  cotton 
twist,  entering  India.  It  amounted,  in 
fact,  to  a  prohibition,  and  he  hoped  the 
Ooyornmcnt  of  India  would  make  a  change 
in  that  respect. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  ho  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  in 
thinking  that  a  discussion  on  t1io  general 
state  of  the  Indian  finances  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  advantage  until  they 
had  later  and  fuller  information  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  railways,  the  Govern- 
ment, after  careful  consideration,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  for 
them  to  assist  the  railway  companies  by 
advances  of  money,  than  to  take  the  lines 
out  of  their  hands  and  complete  the  works 
on  their  own  responsibility.  The  Godavery 
was  essentially  different  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  extensive  and  costly  works  were 
required  to  make  it  navigable,  and  would 
probably  require  the  construction  of  canals 
in  three  separate  places.  No  doubt  the 
report  of  Captain  Haigh  was  a  very  valu- 
able one,  but  it  would  bo  very  imprudent 
to  commence  a  vast  work,  such  as  render- 
ing practicable  at  all  times  the  navigation 
of  the  Godavery,  without  further  inquiry  ; 
and,  in  corroboration  of  that,  he  might  refer 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company,  that  model  company  which  had 
been  mentioned  by  his  hon.  Friend.  In  the 
case  of  these  operations,  plans  were  prepar- 
ed for  the  works  in  four  sections,  the  whole 
cost  of  which  was  to  be  little  more  than  a 
million,  but  it  turned  out  upon  more  com- 
plete investigation,  that  the  lower  section  of 
the  work  alone  would  cost  about  a  million, 
and  in  the  other  sections  the  cost  would  at 
least  be  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
original  estimate  for  tho  complete  work. 
As  to  the  danger  of  beginning  works  with- 
out a  full  survey,  it  appears  that  the  same 
company  built  a  dam  across  the  river,  in 
order  to  turn  tho  water  into  a  canal  for  ir- 
rigation, which  had  to  pass  over  some  high 
land,  and  when  built  it  was  found  that  the 
water  would  not  run  over  the  heights  from 
that  head,  so  that  a  now  one  had  to  be  built 
eighteen  miles  higher  up  the  river,  in  order 
to  gain  a  sufficiently  high  level  from  which 
to  take  the  water.  Thus,  from  want  of  a 
proper  survey,  from  inoccurate  estimates 
and  inadequate  levels,  a  considerable  loss 
had  been  incurred.  The  result  of  the 
operations  of  this  company  ought  to  bo  a 
warning  to  the  Government.  In  his  own 
ophiioti,  if  tho  Gore/nmcnt  had  the  means. 
If  would  be  better  for  iliem  to  construct 
^ir  Oiarlei  Wood 


those  works  than  private  companies,  be- 
cause the  Government  only  required  a  fair 
interest  upon  tho  outlay,  while  a  private 
company,  of  course,  wishes  for  a  profit  be- 
sides. With  respect  to  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  India,  he  agreed  that  English  superin- 
tendence would  be  useful,  but  the  ryots 
only  wanted  sufficient  inducements  to  cause 
them  to  grow  cotton  instead  of  other  crops. 
It  was  not  quite  the  fact  that  tho  want  of 
means  of  transport  at  present  prevented 
the  extension  of  the  growth  of  cotton,  for 
cotton  was  now  sent  from  India  to  China. 
Improvements  in  the  means  of  transport 
were  no  doubt  desirable,  but,  as  tho  hon. 
Member  for  London  (Mr.  Crawford),  hnd 
truly  said,  the  ryots  would  grow  cotton 
suited  for  the  English  market,  if  the  price 
offered  for  it  were  sufficiently  remunerative. 
English  superintendence  and  direction  in 
the  various  processes  of  cultivation,  pick- 
ing, and  cleaning,  would  do  much  towards 
improving  the  quality  ;  and  within  a  year 
or  two  he  hoped  the  means  of  communica- 
tion would  be  improved,  and  the  cotton 
brought  down  for  shipment  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  at  present.  With  reference  to 
the  duties  upon  manufactured  goods,  ho 
hoped  that  before  long  they  would  be  re- 
duced to  5  per  cent,  as  that  upon  yarn  had 
already  been  reduced  ;  but  as  a  revenue 
was  necessary,  it  was  hardly  fair  to  ob- 
ject to  direct  taxation  upon  land,  and  to 
indirect  taxation  by  means  of  Customs* 
duties.  In  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land 
in  India,  ho  had  followed  out  the  course 
adopted  by  his  predecessor  in  office.  It 
was  not  true  that  all  the  waste  lands  of 
India  were  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  fact  he  never  could  see  that 
the  tenure  of  land  was  an  insuperable  bar 
to  tho  cultivation  of  cotton,  as  had  been 
represented,  because  leases  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  could  be  obtained.  The  pro- 
posal which  he  made  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  balance  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  year  ;  he  was  not  propos- 
ing to  raise  money  to  supply  a  deficit,  but 
to  supply  immediate  wants,  because  he 
had  not,  as  he  had  during  the  last  year,  a 
considerable  balance  available  for  home 
expenditure.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  there  would  be  no  deficit  at  all  in  the 
course  of  tho  year,  and,  therefore,  neither 
in  the  last  year  nor  this,  should  he  have  to 
borrow  a  single  sixpence,  as  ho  hoped,  for 
the  public  expenditure  of  India.  Ho  nnght, 
however,  have  to  borrow  for  the  railroads. 
If  tho  state  of  the  money  market  enabled 
the  mV^af  eom^%Xk^  l^t^l&e  the  necessary 
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capital  for  constructing  the  lino,  ho  had 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  interfere,  and  he 
should  only  ask  for  power  to  raise  money 
for  that  purpose,  if  the  companies  were  not 
able  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  them- 
selves upon  reasonable  terms. 

Resolved, 

**  That  it  is  expedient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  of  India  to  raise  Money  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  service  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  In£a/' 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow, 

DEATH  OF  ADMIRAL  DUNDAS. 
CBSEBYATIONS. 

Order  for  Committee  (Supply)  rend. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  ;  I  rise,  Sir, 
to  move  that  you  now  leave  the  chair,  in 
order  that  the  Ilouse  muy  go  into  Com- 
mitteo  of  Supply,  and  I  cannot  refrain 
from  taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  deep  regret  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment feel  at  the  great  loss  which  the 
country  has  sustained  this  very  morning  by 
the  death  of  Vice  Admiral  Dundas,  a  most 
distinguished  officer,  who  was  for  forty- fire 
years  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
who  equally  distinguished  himself  in  every 
sphere  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act. 
lie  was  eminent  for  the  good  discipline  and 
order  of  the  ships  which  he  commanded,  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  gallantry  and 
good  judgment  with  which  he  conducted 
every  naval  operation  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, he  was  most  valuable  as  a  public 
servant  in  the  direction  of  naval  affairs  at 
the  Admiralty.  Whether  at  the  Council 
Board  or  on  the  quarter  deck  his  merits 
were  equally  eminent,  and  his  services  were 
equally  valuable  to  the  country.  It  would 
have  been  an  omission  of  which  we  should 
have  been  sorry  to  be  guilty,  if,  upon  this 
occnsion,  in  moving  that  you.  Sir,  leave  the 
chnir,  in  order  that  we  may  go  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Naval  Estimates,  we  had  not 
expressed  our  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which 
the  country  has  sustained,  and  had  not  paid 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  valuable  servant  who  has 
been  unexpectedly  lost  to  the  public  service. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  Sir,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  begging  permission  to  add 
a  few  words  to  what  has  been  said  with  so 
much  feeling  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  to 
express  the  very  deep  regret  with  which 
I  heard  this  morning  of  the  loss  which  the 
country  hAS  susU^incd  by  the  sudden  death 


of  my  gallant  Friend  Sir  Richard  Dundas. 
During  the  time  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  I  had 
the  advantage  of  his  assistance  at  tho 
Board,  and  1  am  sure  that  every  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  that  gallant  Officer 
will  feel  as  I  do,  that  it  was  quite  impo8« 
sible  to  be  connected  with  him  so  intimately 
to  see  him  as  I  did  from  day  to  day,  with- 
out forming  the  highest  opinion  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  feeling  for  him  tho  warmest 
friendship  and  attachment.  lie  was  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament  of  the  naval  profes- 
sion, he  was  an  honourable,  frank,  and 
straightforward  colleague,  and  I  deeply 
lament  his  loss,  not  only  upon  those  ao- 
counts,  but  as  a  private  friend  for  whom  I 
felt  the  greatest  value  ond  respect. 

Admiral  DUNCOMBE  :  Sir,  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  one  word  to  la- 
ment the  death  of  my  old  and  valued 
Friend  Sir  Richard  Dundas.  Many  years 
ago  I  had  tho  pleasure  and  honour  of  serv- 
ing under  that  distinguished  Admiral.  I 
feci  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  country 
by  his  death  at  this  moment  is  very  great, 
because,  as  the  noble  Lord  has  said,  whe- 
ther on  the  quarter  deck  or  at  the  Council 
Board,  his  safe  advice  and  his  sound  judg- 
ment were  most  valuable,  and  I  believo 
that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  supply 
his  place  at  that  Board. 

Sir  GEORGE  SEYMOUR:  Having 
long  known  the  late  Sir  Richard  Dundas, 
and  having  served  with  him  on  the  last  oc- 
casion on  which  he  was  at  sea,  I  wish  to 
echo  all  that  has  been  said  with  referenco 
to  the  loss  of  that  gallant  Officer.  I  served 
with  him  as  his  second  in  command  in  the 
Baltic,  and  have  known  him  in  every  rank, 
the  duties  of  all  of  which  he  so  admirably 
discharged  ;  and  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
the  loss  which  the  navy  as  well  as  the 
country  has  sustained  by  his  death.  His 
judgment  was  based  upon  great  experience, 
and  ho  exercised  it  with  great  advantage  to 
the  country  and  to  the  naval  service.  I 
can  well  understand  how  highly  ho  was 
esteemed,  and  how  thoroughly  his  merits 
were  recognized  by  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  him  in  office. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  :  I  must  ask  tho 
indulgence  of  the  House  while  I,  likewise, 
express  my  deep  regret  at  tho  death  of 
that  valuable  officer  Sir  Richard  Dundas. 
He  was  perfectly  well  known  to  me,  and 
ttu  officer  of  greater  merit,  of  more  deter* 
mined  courage,  or  more  resolute  to  do  weH 
in  the  service  of  the  country  could  not  ba 
found  \u  tVkO  litkN^. 
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SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee  ; 
Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committeo.) 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £3,189.477,  bo^ 

f ranted  to  Her  Majesty  to  defray  the  Charge  o^ 
Taval  Stores  for  the  Building,  Repair,  and  Outfi^ 
of  the  Fleet,  Steam  Machinery,  and  Ships  buil 
by  Contract,  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  tho  Slst  day  of 
March,  1862." 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  they  could 
only  hope  to  draw  attention  to  the  Esti- 
mates by  singling  out  items  and  dwelling 
on  their  details;  and,  therefore,  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  woihIs  on  this  Vote.  For 
many  years  tho  Admiralty  confined  tho 
manufacture  of  steam-engines  for  the  navy 
to  two  firms.  After  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  Admiralty  Session  after  Session, 
they  were  at  length  convinced  that  there 
were  many  other  firms  T»hich  could  sup- 
ply equally  good  engines,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  cnp:ines  for  which  they  had 
hitherto  paid  £70  to  £80  per  horse  power 
could  be  built  for  £55  per  horse  power. 
But,  even  now,  tenders  might  with  advan- 
tage be  received  from  a  larger  number 
of  manufacturers.  With  regard  to  anchors 
one  firm  had  held  the  contract  for  twenty 
years.  For  a  certain  number  of  anchors 
the  Admiralty  paid  that  firm  £3,434,  and 
these  same  anchors  could  be  had  from 
equally  eminent  firms  for  £1,428.  In 
other  words,  they  were  paying  nearly  three 
times  the  market  price  for  anchors.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  prices  were  sub- 
ject to  revision ;  but  somehow,  notwith- 
standing the  invention  of  the  steam  ham- 
iper  -and  other  improvements,  the  prices 
seemed  to  be  increasing.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  might 
wonder  what  was  the  reason  of  his  ham- 
mering, year  after  year,  upon  this  subject, 
and  would,  perhaps,  think  he  had  some  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  His  personal  feel- 
ing, if  any,  in  the  matter,  was,  however, 
in  favour  of  the  particular  firm  that  had 
the  monapoly  of  the  anchors.  Ho  wished 
to  know  why  the  particular  firm  of  Brown, 
Lennox,  and  Co.,  retained  that  monopoly — 
why  the  supply  of  anchors  had  not  been 
thrown  open  to  competition,  and  why  other 
eminent  manufacturers  had  not  the  oppor- 
twiity  of  tendering?  lie  had  given  notice 
that  the  Vote  of  £.500,000  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  steam  machinery  for  Her  Majes- 
ty's ships  should  be  reduced  by  £100,000; 
but  before  dividing  the  Committee  on  that 
proposal  he  wished  to  know  from  his  noble 
J^.  Lindsat/ 


Friend  for  what  ships  this  steam  machinery 
was  required  ? 

Mr.  CONINGIIAM  said,  he  could  not 
understand  why  tho  supply  of  anchors 
should  not  be  ofi'ered  to  competition.  It 
was  only  necessary  that  the  contractors 
should  be  under  proper  control.  There 
was  no  difficulty  about  that.  Tho  con- 
tractors for  the  fortifications  of  Paris  had 
been  ruined  because  they  had  to  complete 
their  contracts  under  the  superintendence 
of  Government  engineers.  The  great  thing 
was  to  take  care  that  contracts  were  not 
made  with  those  who  were  incapable  of 
executing  them.  He  rose,  however,  more 
particularly  to  object  to  the  system  of  iron- 
ship  building.  He  should  certainly,  at  the 
proper  time,  take  the  sense  of  tho  Com- 
mittee on  the  Vote  of  £55,000  for  steam 
machinery  for  iron-built  ships,  to  seo  whe- 
ther a  wholesale  system  of  manufacture 
was  to  be  sanctioned  by  them  or  not. 

The  chairman  said,  that  if  tho  Mo- 
tion  to  reduce  the  Vote  of  £685,000  for 
steam  engines  by  £100,000  were  put,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  could  not  move 
the  reduction  of  the  minor  item. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  should  await 
the  explanation  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary for  tho  Admiralty  before  ho  trou- 
bled the  Committee  to  divide. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
there  was  no  item  in  the  Navy  Estimates 
on  the  expense  of  which  he  would  place 
less  stress  than  for  anchors.  But  the  Ad- 
miralty were  sticking  to  tho  old  heavy 
anchors,  when  the  necessity  for  heavy 
anchors  had  gone  by.  For  ships  of  300 
or  400  feet  long,  with  such  fine  lines  as 
they  were  now  building,  they  required 
light  anchors.  Rogers's  and  Trotman's 
anchors  were  very  much  lighter  than  tho 
Admiralty  anchors.  It  was  objected  to 
those  anchors  that  they  did  not  bite;  but 
having  inquired  into  the  subject  ho  found 
their  great  defect  was  that  they  bit  too 
sharp,  so  as  to  produce  what  was  techni- 
cally called  *' snubbing,"  when  the  ship 
being  brought  up  too  sharp,  the  cable 
broke,  but  not  tho  anchor.  Ho  would 
give  his  support  to  the  first  part  of  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Mr.  Lindsay),  but  not  to  tho  se- 
cond; for  though  eventually  we  should  be 
obliged  to  substitute  iron  for  wooden  ships, 
the  time  for  doing  so  had  not  yet  come; 
and  as,  in  case  of  war,  we  should  look  for 
a  combination  of  tho  whole  world  against 
us,  we  should  be  prepared  to  put  steam- 
engm^B  lu  the  ihi^a  now  laid  down,     Tho 
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Bubject  of  tho  reconstruction  of  the  navy 
demanded  at  least  as  mucli  consideration 
as  wus  vouchsafed  by  the  IIouso  to  the  es- 
tabliehmcnt  of  country  post-offices,  or  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money  on  Ken- 
sington Museum.  But  what  was  now  pro- 
posed was  to  niter  tho  character  of  the 
navy  in  a  wholesale  way,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Surveyor  of  tho  Navy  and  his 
ossistants.  He  believed  the  country  ought 
to  have  better  advice  than  was  tu  be  found 
in  the  Surveyor Voffice,  ond  tliat  the  men 
most  capable  of  dealing  with  the  question 
niul  w])o  had  turned  their  attention  to  it  in 
a  practical  manner,  ought  to  be  assembled 
immediately,  and  invited  to  give  their  opi- 
nion on  this  all-important  question.  The 
adaptation  of  tho  steam-engine  to  tho  sail- 
ing ship  was  merely  a  change  of  tho  mo- 
tive power,  and  did  not  trench  to  any  great 
extent  on  the  qualities  of  the  ship;  but  in 
iron  vessels  the  primary  principles  of  con- 
struction were  unknown.  The  point  had 
yet  to  bo  ascertained,  at  which  specific 
gravity  overcame  flotation.  A  wooden  ship 
would  stagger  and  recover  herself ;  but  if 
the  Warrior  were  sent  to  sea  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  she  was  pooped  with  one  wave 
and  caught  on  the  lee  bow  with  another,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  how  she  would  act. 
In  one  point  that  vessel  was  singularly 
malconstructed,  for  she  was  wall-sidcd,  and 
thereby  exposed  to  danger  from  boarding, 
wiiich  he  was  informed  by  competent  au- 
thorities would  be  only  way  of  taking  these 
iron- plated  frigates. 

Loud  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
quite  concurred  in  tho  belief  that,  regard 
being  had  to  the  immense  cost  of  tiicso 
now  frigates,  it  was  almost  impossible  that 
tlie  subject  could  be  too  fully  cunsidered. 
Very  nnxiou§  attention,  he  knew,  had  been 
given  to  it  by  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  opinions  of  a  very  valuable 
committee,  consisting  of  Sir  John  Ilay, 
Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Fairbairn  ond  other  ofHccrs 
who  had  been  for  some  time  en;xaf;cd  in 
experiments  with  regard  to  the  various 
qualities  of  iron,  and  had  extended  their 
investigations  into  still  larger  questions. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  had  lately  been 
paid  by  foreign  nations  to  the  subject  of 
iron-cased  ships,  and  all  the  maritime  na- 
tions to  a  greater  or  less  extent  were  com- 
mencing the  construction  of  this  class  of 
vessels.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  there- 
fore, thought  it  necessary  to  increase  our 
force  in  this  respect.  We  had  seven  vessels 
of  this  description.    The  Warrior,  Black 


Prince,  and  the  Achilles  belonged  to  the 
first  class,  measuring  somewhat  about 
6,000  tons.  The  two  former  were  now 
nearly  ready.  The  Achilles  was  about  to 
be  laid  down  at  Chatham.  [Sir  John 
Pakington  :  But  not  actually  laid  down.] 
She  would  shortly  be  laid  down,  but  a 
great  deal  of  her  material  was  ready,  and 
when  commenced  it  was  hoped  that  she 
would  progress  satisfactorily.  There  were 
two  others  of  the  second-class,  ii\e  Besist- 
ance  ond  Defence,  measuring  between 
3,000  and  4,000  tons,  and  the  remaining 
two  vessels  were  of  about  4,000  tons. 
These  seven  ships  were  now  under  con- 
struction, and  in  addition  to  tbem  Iler 
Majesty's  Government  had  thought  it  wise 
that  we  should  undertake  the  construction 
of  five  more  iron-cased  ships.  It  was  a 
question  whether  they  ought  to  be  of  iron 
or  wood;  but  it  so  happened  that  they  had 
the  timbers  of  five  line-of-lattle  ships  of 
the  latest  and  best  90-gun  class,  and  it 
was  accordingly  determined  that  tho  whole 
of  these  vessels  should  be  put  up,  length- 
ened about  20  feet,  and  cased  entirely  with 
iron  plates.  Midships  they  would  be  of  tho 
full  thickness  of  4}  inches,  but  nt  tho  two 
ends,  with  a  view  to  their  sea-going  quali- 
ties, they  would  be  somewhat  less  solid. 
It  was  intended  that  these  vessels  should 
each  carry  fifty  guns,  and  the  engines 
which  it  was  intended  to  place  in  them 
would  give  them  a  high  speed.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  at  a  future  time 
the  Government  might  not  be  prepared  to 
go  on  building  iron-cased  ships,  indeed, 
he  believed,  tliey  would  bo  called  on  to  do 
so,  but  what  ho  had  now  stated  was  all 
that  had  been  decided  on  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  declared  that  his  course 
with  regard  to  tho  vote  would  be  afTected 
by  the  reply  given  to  him  with  regard  to 
the  engines  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Sixty-four  engines  were  now  being 
constructed  for  tho  Admiralty,  but  of 
these  only  ono  was  for  a  linc-of-battlo 
ship,  far  advanced  towards  com]iletion ; 
and  four  were  for  other  vessels  in  pro- 
cess of  conversion,  which  he  hoped  would 
be  out  of  dock  during  the  present  sum- 
mer. The  rest  of  tho  engines  were  in- 
tended for  vessels  of  a  smaller  size.  In 
reference  to  the  anchor  question,  on  which 
they  had  an  annually  renewed  discussion, 
ho  could  only  say  that  if  his  hon.  Friend 
tho  Member  for  Sunderland  would  give  the 
name  of  any  firm  prepared  to  su^^i^l^  ^vv« 
chors  aucV\  ai  \.\\^  K^\si\i\i\\rj  ^w5A  w^^x^^^ 
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on  terms  greatly  beneath  those  at  present 
paid  to  contractors,  the  application  should 
receive  tlie  fullest  consideration  from  the 
Board.  [Mr.  Lindsay:  Why  not  adver- 
tise.] It  was  true  they  might  advertise  ; 
but  would  the  Government  be  justified  in 
allowing  strango  parties  to  tender  for  the 
manufacture  of  first-class  anchors  anymore 
than  they  would  for  first-class  engines? 
The  practice  of  the  Admiralty  was  to  allow 
firms  who  had  submitted  to  have  their 
yards  inspected  with  tho  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  they  had  the  requisite  plant, 
to  tender  for  tho  manufacture  of  engines 
of  the  lowest  class,  then  if  they  built  en- 
gines which  gave  satisfaction  for  those  of  a 
more  powerful  description,  and  so  on  to 
the  highest  and  best  class  of  engines.  lie 
had  received  offers  from  one  ov  two  firms 
Boyiog  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to 
make  the  lowest  class  of  chains,  though 
they  were  quite  prepared  to  tender  for  tiie 
best  description.  But  it  was  a  very  grave 
question  whether  tho  Admiralty  would  be 
\Uiitified  in  departing  from  the  rule  they 
nad  hitherto  acted  upon.  All  he  could  say 
was  that  their  case  would  meet  with  due 
consideration  at  the  Admiralty.  He  hoped 
tho  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Con- 
ingham)  would  not  persist  in  his  threaten- 
ed opposition  to  tho  Veto  for  steam  ma- 
chinery for  the  iron-cased  vessels  building 
nt  Chatham.  The  experiments  going  on  at 
Chatham  might  or  might  not  be  success- 
ful. He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Government  would  build  cither  better  or 
cheaper  vessels  ot  Chatham,  but  when  we 
woro  embarking  largely  in  the  construc- 
tion of  iron-cased  ships  it  was  right  that 
we  should  have  at  least  one  dockyard 
where  we  could  repair  thcni.  Private 
builders  knew  that  repairing  old  vessels 
was  more  remunerative  work  than  con- 
structing new  ones,  and  the  Government, 
in  order  to  protect  the  public,  wished  to 
have  a  dockyard  where  they  could  repair 
iron-cased  vessels  when  they  had  got  them. 
Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  had 
heard  with  considerable  disappointment 
what  had  just  fallen  from  his  noble  Friend 
with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  tho  increase  of  the  iron- 
cased  ships  of  tho  navy.  He  wished  he 
had  been  fuller  in  explaining  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do.  He  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand what  was  to  bo  the  character  of  the 
five  ships  when  completed,  nor  what  was 
their  condition  now.  His  noble  Friend  had 
spoken  of  them  as  linc-of- battle  ships;  but 
Jjc  (Sir  John  Fnkington)  apprehended  from 
^cj  d  Olareitce  Paget 


what  he  had  heard  elsewhere  that  they 
were  to  be  cut  down  to  ships  of  one 
deck. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  :  They 
are  not  to  be  cut  down,  because  they  are 
not  yet  built  up. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  One  of  the 
questions  which  he  was  about  to  ask  was* 
what  condition  those  ships  were  in,  or 
what  progress  had  been  made  with  them  ? 
The  noble  Lord  had  not  told  the  Com- 
mittee how  far  they  were  advanced,  or 
what  was  to  bo  their  character  when  com- 
pleted. He  understood  now  that  they  were 
laid  down  as  two  deckers  —  line-of- battle 
ships.  [**No,  no!"]  Then  his  noble 
Friend  had  better  explain,  for  he  certainly 
could  not  understand  what  was  meant. 

Lord  CLARENCfi  PAGET  explained 
that  tho  frames  of  three  of  them  were  not 
yet  laid  down,  but  they  w«uld  soon  be  so. 
The  intention  was  to  build  them  on  the 
model  of  tho  Bulwark,  which  was  the 
latest  model  of  a  90-gun  ship.  Of  the 
remaining  two  the  frames  were  already 
laid  down.  At  little  or  no  expense  the 
whole  of  them  would  bo  lengthened  by  20 
feet  as  conipared  with  the  Bulwark,  and 
they  would  bo  built  as  iron-cased  frigates 
carrying  50  guns. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the 
fact  was  that  theso  ships  would  be  built 
de  novo,  and  would  bo  all  siuglo  deck 
ships.  The  important  point  at  which  they 
arrived  was  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  add  five  iron-covered 
ships  to  tho  force  in  progreta.  Therefore, 
the  iron-covered  ships  proposed  to  be  given 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  already  in  progress, 
would  be  twelve.  Now,  after  tho  informa- 
tion with  which  they  had  lately  been  far- 
nishcd,  he  wished  that  the  Admiralty  had 
stated  that  they  intended  going  further. 
Ho  found  that  he  had  understated  the  case 
on  Friday  evening.  He  had  omitted  to 
mention  one  iron  frigate  called  the  Intin* 
cible,  which  had  been  launched  at  Toulon 
early  in  the  last  month.  Ho  had  stated 
on  Friday  that  Admiral  Elliot  had  not 
visited  Toulon;  he  was  not  uware,  there- 
fore, of  more  than  La  Gloire,  La  Savoie, 
and  La  Provence,  Tho  present  strength 
of  the  French  navy  in  these  ships,  cither 
built  or  building,  was  fourteen  frigates, 
two  line-of-batilo  ships,  four  batteries,  and 
five  armour- covered  gunboats.  Our  Ad- 
miralty thought  that  it  was  a  sufficient  an- 
swer in  these  circumstances  to  say  that 
tlioy  would  shortly  have  twelve  vessels  in 
progre&s.    That  was  not  satisfactory.     It 
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was  uot  meeting  the  preparations  of  Franco 
to  the  extent  they  ought  to  meet  them, 
especially  considering  the  formidable  cha- 
racter of  the  French  iron-cased  vessels, 
and  considering  the  large  number  of  other 
ships  belonging  to  the  French  Navy.  He 
also  regretted  that  the  noblo  Lord  had  not 
given  a  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
petent Committee,  not  only  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  iron,  but  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  best  mode  of  constructing 
iron- cased  ships. 

Mr.  FINLAY  said,  he  concurred  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  thinking  the 
statement  of  the  noblo  Lord  hardly  satis- 
factory, lie  did  not  seo  why  the  Admi- 
ralty might  not  oct  with  more  energy  with- 
out puttinsr  the  country  to  additional  ex- 
pense. Wo  were  told  that  our  wooden  fleet 
was  of  littlo  use  fur  coast  defence.  We 
])ad  several  large  wooden  three  deckers ; 
and  he  wia^hed  to  know  why  some  uf  the 
hands  now  engaged  on  wooden  ships  could 
not  bo  set  to  work  to  cut  off  tho  upper 
deck  of  these  three  deckers  in  order  to 
cover  tho  lower  decks  with  iron  plates. 
Altered  in  that  manner,  thoso  ships  would 
defend  our  ports  and  coasts,  although  they 
might  not  be  fit  for  long  voyages.  In  com- 
pany ivith  officers  of  experience  he  had 
visited  some  of  the  iron-plated  ships  which 
we  had  in  course  of  construction,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  those 
gentlemen  was  not  very  favourable.  They 
considered  tliat  tho  Warrior^  although  a 
splendid  model  of  a  vessel,  would  not  under 
certain  circumstances  bo  able  to  meet  at 
close  quarters  a  vessel  like  La  Glaire, 
The  latter  had  34  guns  under  casemated 
batteries,  whilo  the  former  had  only  26, 
and  was  perfectly  exposed,  fore  and  aft. 
She  was  too  long  for  the  defence  of  coasts, 
and  would  not  be  handy  in  such  a  service, 
lie,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  Admiralty 
would  nut  depend  on  vessels  of  tho  Wan'ior 
class  for  our  coast  defences. 

Mn.  BENTINCK  said,  his  noble  Friend 
had  talked  of  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  fur  Sunderland  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Portsmouth  with  respect  to 
anchors  as  the  '*  annually  renewed  discus- 
sion.'* It  was  true  that  tho  discussion 
was  renewed  annually,  and  he  did  not 
wonder  at  it,  because  after  each  renewal 
they  appeared  to  leave  off  pretty  nearly  | 
where  they  had  begun.  His  noble  Friend 
had  told  them  that  the  Admiralty  did  not 
wish  to  shut  up  tho  contracts  for  anchorsi 


and  that  those  who  tendered  for  anchors 
would  bo  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those 
who  tendered  for  engines ;  but  if  ho  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  understood  the  matter  rightly, 
those  who  tendered  for  anchors  were*  not 
in  the  same  position  as  those  who  tendered 
for  engines,  because  tho  practice  had  been 
virtually  to  exclude  all  tenders,  and  leave 
the  manufacture  of  anchors  solely  in  the 
hands  of  one  person.  He  had  no  iterest, 
like  his  hon.  Friend  opposite,  in  Trotman*s 
anchors  ;  but  tho  caso  was  simply  this  :•— 
Some  years  ago  Trotman's  anchors  were 
subjected  with  others  to  trial  before  a  com* 
mitteo  of  scientific  men,  who  pronounced 
Trotman's  tho  best,  and  the  Admiralty  an- 
chors tho  worst.  The  Admiralty  might 
choose  not  to  accept  that  as  an  authority, 
but  the  fact  remained  unanswered, — that 
Trotman  tendered  to  construct  anchors 
subject  to  the  Admiralty  test  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  the  contract  now  existing 
for  Admiralty  anchors,  and  that  up  to  this 
time  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  make  tho 
experiment.  He  (Mr.  Bontinck)  considerd, 
therefore,  that  the  tender  for  anchors  was 
virtually  closed  to  the  public.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  fur  Portsmouth,  with 
reference  to  tho  iron  ships,  complained  of 
the  system  generally.  He  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  the  present  system  that  was  objec- 
tionable, but  his  hon.  Friend  seemed  to 
forget  that  they  both  hod  had  the  advant- 
age of  sitting  twice  a  week  on  a  Committee 
for  tho  purpose  of  investigating  the  meiits 
or  tho  demerits  of  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty  ;  and  his  hon.  Friend  would 
agree  with  him  that  a  more  hopeless  task 
could  not  have  been  undertaken.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  labours  of  that  Committee 
would  be  perfectly  ineffectual,  and  he  could 
only  repeat  what  he  had  said  from  the 
first— that  he  looked  upon  the  whole  thing 
as  a  broad  farce.  His  hon.  friend  ought 
to  remember  when  ho  was  making  thoso 
complaints  that  he  was  complaining  in 
vain.  Until  they  could  arrive  at  some  in- 
vestigation which  should  bring  the  consti- 
tution of  tho  Board  of  Admiralty  before 
that  House  all  complaints  would  be  use- 
less. Ho  would  suggest  to  his  hon.  Friend 
to  givo  up  tho  inquiry  that  was  at  pre- 
sent going  on,  and  endeavour  to  insti- 
tute one  that  was  likely  to  lead  to  prac- 
tical remits.  He  hoped,  however,  that  tho 
Committee  would  not  agree  to  either  the 
reduction  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland,  or  the  one  proposed  h^ 
the  hon.  McmW  ?w  ^t\^\\«w»>a^^vMi^  W 
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was  quite  clear  that  so  long  as  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  was  constituted  as  at  present, 
they  must  put  faith  in  that  Board.  Under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country 
and  of  Europe,  any  attempt  to  cripple 
them  would  he  impolitic.  He  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Memhcr  for 
Droitwioh,  that  the  exertions  of  the  Admi- 
ralty with  regard  to  the  iron-cased  ships, 
were  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  They 
ought  to  make  greater  exertions  to  put 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  their  Galic 
neighbours.  They  must  all  know  perfectly 
well  that  there  could  bo  no  object  on  the 
part  of  France  in  going  to  the  enormous 
expense  of  ship-building,  particularly  of 
this  new  class  of  vessels,  except  that  of  ob- 
taining and  of  maintaining  a  maritime  su- 
periority oyer  this  countr}'.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  man  could  believe,  either  in 
France  or  England,  that  there  ever  was 
or  ever  would  be,  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  this  country  to  invade  France.  That 
was  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  because  the 
number  of  troops  wo  hnd  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  defence  of  the  country.  It 
was  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  number  in 
France.  They  wore  bound  to  consider  that 
the  only  possible  object  of  France  in  going 
to  her  present  enormous  expense  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  class  of  vessels, 
was  to  obtain  a  maratime  superiority  over 
this  country,  and  the  Committee  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  if  the  maritime  supe- 
riority of  this  country  was  lost,  the  com- 
merce of  tho  country  would  be  lost  also  ; 
and  if  that  power  should  be  obtained  by 
France,  it  would  only  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invasion  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DALGLISH  said,  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Droitwich  to  startle  the  country,  but 
that  attempt  had  failed.  He  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Admi- 
ralty would  avoid  going  on  too  rapidly  in 
tho  building  of  iron-cased  ships.  Let  the 
Admiralty  first  fairly  try  one  of  the  ships 
and  let  tho  Committee  now  sittinnr  consi- 
der  the  sahjoct  before  more  ships  of  that 
kind  wore  built.  If  they  proceeded  deli- 
berately in  that  way  they  might  hope  one 
day  to  have  an  efficient  navy,  but  that  ob- 
ject would  never  bo  accomplished  by  rnshly 
building  a  new  class  of  vessels  for  the  suc- 
cess of  which  they  had  no  security. 

Sm  FREDERIC  SMITH   said,  there 

was  no  doubt  that  the  French  iron-cased 

vessels  would  be  more  numerous  than  ours, 

but  before  wo  plunged  into  a  vast  expendi- 

tare  for  the  erection  of  that  class  of  vessels, 

Jfr.  Bentinck 
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we  should  have  the  best  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  they  were  necessary.  He  sug* 
gested  that  they  should  case  with  iron  some 
of  the  wooden  vessels  that  were  in  a  for- 
ward state.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  build  more  iron-cased  ships  till  a 
fair  experiment  was  made  of  their  value. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
wished  to  correct  an  impression  that  seemed 
to  exist  that  tho  Admiralty  never  consulted 
anybody  but  the  Comptroller  of  tho  Navy 
in  the  construction  of  ships.  They  had 
consulted  several  of  the  most  eminent  ship- 
builders, including  ^Er.  Laird,  of  Liverpool, 
ond  Mr.  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  had  had  no  experi- 
ence to  guide  them,  that  they  were  groping 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  dark,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  re- 
sult as  to  tho  value  of  this  class  of  vessels 
till  experiments  had  been  tried.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  found 
fault  with  tho  composition  of  the  Committee 
now  sitting  on  the  subject  of  the  Admiralty. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
his  hon.  Friend  did  not  regularly  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  but  he  had 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  able  to  arrive 
at  important  results.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Trotman's  anchors,  all  he  would  say  was 
that  he  was  not  aware  Mr.  Trotman  had 
offered  to  make  anchors  cheaper  than  tbo 
Admiralty  now  r/iade  them;  but  if  ho  would 
make  such  an  offer,  he  would  take  care  to  lay 
it  before  Board  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  that  if  tho 
noble  Lord  meant  to  say  that  the  contracts 
would  ho  thrown  open,  that  would  meet 
all  tho  objections  that  had  been  raised, 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Trotman 
and  his  friends.  He  should  not  press  his 
Amendment,  hoping  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Sunderland  would  take  tho 
sense  of  the  Committee  on  the  essential 
question. 

Mr.  E.  BALL  remarked,  that  he  had 
always  understood  that  when  various  an- 
chors were  tested,  the  reward  of  merit  was 
given  to  Trotman *s,  as  being  that  which 
exhibited  the  greatest  amount  of  tenacity. 
Yet  he  had  sinco  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  discourtesy.  He  had  been  much 
impressed  by  the  statement  they  had  heard 
last  Friday  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  that  great  national  subject.  This  coun- 
try possessed  great  wealth,  much  exposed, 
and  extensive  colonies,  and  we  roust  main- 
tain our  naval  supremacy.  They  had  heard 
on  verf  Vi\g^h  avLthority  that  the  French  were 
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in  advance  of  us  in  respect  to  their  iron- 
elad  ships,  and  it  became  the  imperative 
duty  of  any  Administration  to  be  on  the 
alert,  and  to  sec  that  we  were  placed  in  a  po- 
sition to  command  and  maintain  that  naval 
supremacy  which  was  essential  to  our  na- 
tional independence.  He  thouglit  the  best 
way  of  proceeding  was  to  go  on  building 
iron-clad  ships  on  the  best  possible  mode  of 
construction,  making  them  fully  equal  to 
compete  with  the  ships  of  France.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  we  were  in  a 
very  perilous  position,  for  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  believe  that  France  would  make 
BO  great  an  effort  to  strengthen  her  navy 
ns  she  was  making  had  she  not  some  ul- 
terior object  in  view.  If,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, £1,250,000  of  revenue  by 
nieaus  of  which  we  could  build  five  ships 
of  war  of  the  best  class  every  year  had  not 
been  recklessly  thrown  away  by  abandon- 
ing the  paper  duty,  what  a  benefit  would 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  country. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  The  sub- 
ject which  was  started  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  John  Pakington)  is 
one  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
the  relative  merits  of  different  anchors,  or 
the  best  mode  of  fitting  sleamsliips  with 
boilers.  It  is,  moreover,  I  can  assure  the 
Committee,  a  subject  which  has  not  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  Government,  and 
which  still  intensely  occupies  their  atten- 
tion. It  is,  in  short,  a  subject  of  vital  mo- 
ment, because — as  everybody  must  see  at  a 
glance — if  any  other  Power  were  to  acquire 
a  superiority  to  us  at  sea,  the  most  vitnl 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  imperil- 
led. The  question,  therefore,  which  pre- 
Bonts  itself  to  our  consideration  is — seeing 
that  other  nations,  ond  especially  our  near- 
est neighbours,  arc  making  eflforts-to  com- 
mence a  career  of  very  extensive  construc- 
tion of  iron-clad  vessels — what  we  can  do 
to  meet  the  corresponding  demands  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
Btated  the  other  day  very  accurately  the 
number  of  iron-clad  ships-of-war  which  the 
French  Government  had  either  already 
built  or  ordered  to  bo  constructed,  the 
total  number,  as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
amounting  to  fifteen.  [Sir  Jonx  Paking- 
ton :  Sixteen.]  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
thinks  there  ic  another  ;  and  of  the  fif- 
teen I  have  mentioned,  the  greater  pro- 
portion have  only  recently  been  ordered  to 
be  laid  down,  so  that  it  will  be  a  very  con- 
Biderable  time  before  the  whole  of  these 
vessels  are  launched  and  ready  for  sea. 
Wc,  upon  the  other  hand,  have  at  the  pre- 


sent moment,  either  built  or  building,  seven 
of  these  vessels,  as  was  stated  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Government  have  considered  which 
would  be  the  best  and  readiest  method  for 
providing  a  large  and  valuable  addition  to 
our  iron-clad  ships.  The  most  effectual 
and  expeditious  method,  we  thought,  would 
be  that  which  my  noble  Friend  has  stated 
— namely,  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
parations which  have  been  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  certain  number  of  wooden 
line-of-battle  ships,  to  put  five  of  tl)«ese  up 
and  fit  them  to  be  clad  with  iron.  By 
adopting  this  plan  it  is  quite  obvious  we 
shall  be  saving  time,  because  the  materials 
are,  in  a  certain  degree,  ready  to  our  hand, 
and  these  five  ships  will,  as  a  consequence, 
be  fit  for  sea  sooner  than  five  iron  ships 
now  laid  down  for  the  first  time.  The 
French  ships,  I  may  add,  are  chiefly  built 
of  wood  and  c*sed  with  iron — [An  Hon. 
Member  :  All  but  two] — and  the  five  ves- 
sels of  which  I  am  speaking  will,  there- 
fore, be  of  exactly  the  same  description  as 
those  which  the  French  are  building,  while, 
armed  as  they  are  to  be  with  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre,  they  will  be  found  very 
formidable,  and,  we  trust,  owing  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  made,  good 
seagoing  vessels  as  well  as  batteries. 
These  five  ships  being  added  to  the  seven 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  will  give 
us  twelve  as  against  fifteen  French  vessels. 
France  has,  in  addition,  a  certain  number 
of  floating  batteries ;  but  so  have  we,  so 
that  we  may  set  those  vessels  one  against 
the  other.  I  wish  the  House  clearly  to 
understand  that,  although  I  have  stated 
the  measures  which  are  now  at  once  pre- 
pared to  undertake,  we  do  not  consider 
ourselves  precluded,  by  the  adoption  of 
those  measures,  from  taking  any  others 
which  we  may  deem  expedient  with  the 
view  of  constructing  ships  of  iron  of  a 
larger  and  more  formidable  description. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  what  has 
passed  in  this  discussion,  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  launch  at  once  into  ordering  a 
great  number  of  iron  ships  of  a  new  de- 
scription until  the  Government  has  arrived 
at  a  clear  and  definite  understanding  as  to 
what  is  the  best  manner  and  the  best  form 
for  their  construction.  The  building  of 
such  vessels  would,  of  course,  involve  a 
large  expenditure,  and  although  that  ex- 
penditure would  be  far  from  being  thrown 
away  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the 
country,  yet  it  is  expedient  to  a&cev<«AVL 
beforehaud,  clb  iw  ^^  ^^^vWv^^  Vw^  ^^ 
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money  may  bo  laid  out  in  iho  best  way 
to  accomplish  tho  object  which  we  all  have 
in  view.  Ships  of  this  description  must 
bo  built  b|r  contract*  and  beforo  the  Go- 
Ycrnnient  undertake  to  give  a  large  order 
for  them  they  think  it  prudent  to  place 
themseWes,  by  communications  and  experi- 
ments, in  a  better  condition  to  know  what 
are  the  best  and  most  useful  ships  of  the 
kind.  The  steps  which  we  have  taken 
will  put  us  in  possession  of  five  iron-clad 
vessels  of  the  best  sort,  armed  with  the 
heaviest  guns ;  and  my  opinion  is  that 
those  five  will  be  ready  sooner  than  any 
five  of  those  which  the  French  Government 
is  beginning  to  lay  down.  Wo  have  the 
materials  already  provided,  which  it  is  to 
be  supposed  they  have  not,  and  we  shall,  I 
feel  confident,  find  ourselves  on  a  par  with 
tho  preparations  thoy  havo  made. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  he  was  sure 
that  no  Member  of  the  Honse  would  refuse 
to  sustain  the  honour  and  to  promote  the 
security  of  tho  Government.  But  under- 
lying all  these  discussions  there  was  one 
fatal  feeling — a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
administrative  power  of  the  Admiralty. 
They  could  not  commence  these  opera- 
tions without  great  preparation.  With  all 
deference  to  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Sir  Frederic  Smith),  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  Chatham  Yard  had  been  selected 
for  the  building  of  the  first  iron  ship.  The 
Government  were  compelled  to  come  to  the 
House  for  smithies,  and  a  Vote  of  £180,000 
hnd  to  be  taken  for  iron  and  appliances  for 
that  purpose,  and  a  staff  must  be  or- 
ganized as  wooden  ships  only  had  been  con. 
structcd  there.  Why  was  not  Keyham  se- 
lected ?  It  was  said  that  the  docks  at 
Keyham  were  not  larp;e  enough.  If  so, 
they  ought  to  be  enlarged,  if  Keyham 
was  to  retain  its  position  as  the  great 
steam  •  building  factory  of  the  kingdom. 
With  respect  to  the  construction  of  these 
other  five  vessels  to  be  clothed  with  iron, 
he  should  like  to  know  in  what  yards  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  meant  to  build 
them,  because  it  was  desirable  to  avoid 
creating  large  establishments  in  connec- 
tion with  these  matters.  What  was  really 
wanted  was  that  the  money  granted  should 
be  applied  in  tho  best  way.  At  present 
these  vessels  could  not  bo  built  in  tho 
Royal  dockyards  without  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  establishment;  and  it  was,  there- 
fure,  tho  duty  of  the  Committee  to  consider 
whether  the  better  course  to  pursue  was  to 
build  them  by  contract  or  in  Her  Majesty's 
jrards.  Let  the  House  have  tho  opportu- 
Viseount  Palmersion 


uity  of  calmly  considering  this  matter, 
without  rushing  headlong  into  the  expen- 
diture.  He  deprecated  the  discussions 
which  so  often  took  place  in  reference  to 
France,  for  he  knew  the  feeling  they  ex- 
cited in  France,  and  he  must  say  that  the 
present  French  Government  were  doing  no- 
thing but  what  this  country  ought  to  have 
been  doing  long  since.  In  1858  they  pro- 
fited by  the  experiment  that  was  made,  and 
with  great  practical  skill  went  on  produc- 
ing an  iron  navy  instead  of  a  wooden  one. 
This  country  had  enough  wooden  vessels 
to  meet  all  the  world,  although  those  to 
whom  she  was  likely  to  be  opposed  wero 
building  nothing  but  iron  ships.  They 
were  desirous  of  strengthening  the  Govero- 
raent  by  adopting  the  most  practical  mode 
of  obtaining  the  end  they  had  in  view. 
The  noble  Lord  had  had  a  great  experience 
in  oflicial  life,  but  ho  had  not  had  much 
experience  of  commercial  life.  Ho  (Sir 
Morton  Pcto)  remembered  the  instance  of 
a  man  connected  with  one  of  the  staple 
manufactures  of  tho  country,  who  made  a 
large  fortune,  and  loft  it  to  be  maintained 
by  his  sons  after  him.  Relying  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  name,  tho  business  was 
continued,  but  the  sous  failed  from  want 
of  practical  superintendence  and  skill,  allow- 
ing others  to  supersede  them  by  improve- 
ments in  fresh  applications  of  machinery, 
while  they  relied  on  the  machinery  by 
which  their  father  had  achieved  his  success. 
That  was  just  tho  position  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  at  present.  They  went  on 
perpetuating  their  expenditure  in  the  old 
direction,  because  they  were  not  subject  to 
any  commercial  check,  or  influenced  by 
anything  like  a  commercial  feeling;  but 
now,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a  ruler 
in  an  adjoining  country  who  took  a  dif« 
ferent  course.  Nothing  in  France  was 
spent  that  could  be  saved,  for  every  shil- 
ling was  there  applied  with  the  best  scien- 
tific skill  to  obtain  the  required  result,  and 
£5,000,000  or  £6.000,000  was  made  to 
go  further  than  £12,000,000  in  this  coun- 
try. They  must,  therefore,  take  care  that 
this  nation  did  not  go  to  decay  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  sufficient  energy  to 
remodel  the  establishments,  and  place  them 
in  that  state  of  efiiciency  which  circum- 
stances demanded. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
that  no  doubt  there  had  been  an  enor- 
mous change  in  the  construction  of  tho 
navy  of  the  whole  world.  They  had  spent 
a  large  sum  on  wooden  ships,  and  now  they 
found  that  they  wero  compelled  to  build 
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sliips  in  somo  way  connected  with  iron. 
Tbo  real  question,  then,  was,  how  tliey 
could  best  build  those  iron  ships  —  whe- 
ther in  GoTomment  dockyards  or  by  pri- 
yate  contract.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  otliers,  tlic  trutli  lay 
in  the  middle ;  and  that  while  the  private 
establishments  in  the  country  might  well 
be  called  in  to  aid,  yet  the  Government  of 
the  country  should  have  the  means  of  ex- 
ercising a  certain  control.  But  ho  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  state  to  the  nation  the  cost  of  the 
Achilles?  Unless  a  good  system  of  ac- 
counts were  established,  which  would  ex- 
plain the  entire  cost  of  every  one  of  these 
ships,  he  should  hesitato  before  placing  in 
the  bands  of  the  Government  these  millions 
of  money.  He  was  quite  content  that  the 
Government  should  build  a  first-rate  iron 
ship  at  Chatham  ;  but  upon  the  condition 
that  they  should  be  bound  to  explain  to 
the  House  what  they  did  with  the  money 
Toted  for  it.  At  present  the  accounts 
were  so  kept  that  the  cost  of  a  ship  built 
in  the  dockyards  could  not  be  got  at. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Sir  Morton 
Peto)  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  these 
^SQ  new  iron  ships  would  cause  an  incrense 
in  the  dockyard  establishments.  The 
wooden  frames  would  be  constructed  by 
the  ordinary  artificers.  The  only  extra 
sum  required  would  be  for  the  iron  plates, 
which  would  be  bought  by  contract.  In 
answer  to  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry 
Willoughby)  he  hod  to  say  that  the  Ad- 
miralty had  directed  stringent  measures  to 
be  taken  for  ascertaining  every  element  of 
cost  in  constructing  the  Achilles^  with  a 
view  to  a  future  comparison  with  vessels 
built  bv  private  contract. 

SiR^J AMES  ELPHINSTONE  said,  he 
would  remind  the  Government  that  unless 
they  constructed  those  ships  on  proper 
principles  they  would  bo  worse  than  useless 
and  it  behoved  them,  while  those  ships 
were  being  constructed,  to  have  a  com- 
mittee of  scientific  men  to  consider  such 
questions  as  to  the  form  and  rigging  of 
tne  new  vessels.  The  inquiry  might  be 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  building 
of  those  ships.  The  country  had  ample 
resources,  and  if  they  gave  the  French  six 
months*  start  they  could  easily  overtake 
them.  He  was  convinced  that  if  such  a 
report  was  made  it  would  enable  them  not 
only  to  avoid  in  future  all  recrimination, 
but  would  form  a  groundwork  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  wbolo  navy. 


Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  that  he  had 
taken  particular  care  to  bo  present  at  the 
Admiralty  Committee  when  his  noble 
Friend  was  examining  the  witnesses  in  the 
hope  that  ho  would  elicit  some  information; 
but  he  had  so  signally  foiled  in  doing  so 
that  ho  (Mr.  Bentinck)  felt  himself  bound 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  labours  of 
that  Committee  would  end  in  nothing. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
from  the  statements  which  had  been  made, 
that  a  very  alarming  state  of  thinp;s  was 
going  on,  for  it  was  said  that  in  France 
those  formidable  ships  were  springing  up 
like  mushrooms,  and  that  in  no  country  iu 
the  world  could  they  build  ships  so  fast 
OS  in  France.  Now,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  in  an  emergency  we  could 
turn  out  six  ships  for  every  ship  built  by 
France  in  the  same  time  ;  but  where 
was  this  cxpenJiture  to  end  ?  If  they 
were  to  build  100  ships,  and  Franco  were 
to  build  100,  their  relative  position  would 
not  be  altered.  No  doubt  when  the  French 
heard  of  the  debates  in  that  House  on 
Friday  and  that  night,  they  would  build 
ten  iron  ships  more,  and  then  the  noble 
Lord  would  come  down  and  ask  for  the 
means  to  build  fifteen.  Ho  always  main* 
tained  that  they  should  be  the  first  mara- 
timo  power  of  the  world.  But  he  believed 
the  necessity  of  that  expenditure  might  bo 
avoided  by  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  France.  After  the  explanation  of  the 
noble  Lord  he  would  not  divide  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  whole  Vote,  but  he  should 
move  that  it  be  reduced  by  £200,000, 
which  comprised  £140,000  for  two  troop 
ships,  and  £60,000  for  machinery.  They 
had  six  troop  ships  at  present.  Four  of 
them  had  been  in  China  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  two  remained  at  home.  He  be- 
lieved that  six  troop  ships  were  ample,  and 
he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  spend  more 
money  for  that  purpose.  They  could  hire 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  troops 
cheaper  than  they  could  build  them,  and 
that  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Alexander 
Milne,  who  was  a  competent  authority  on 
such  a  subject. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  agree  to 
this  Amendment.  No  doubt  the  ships  which 
were  hired  for  the  conveyance  of  troops 
were  sometimes  cheaper,  but  the  question 
was  not  whether  contract-ships  were  not 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  Government 
transports.  The  Government  had  to  find 
a  largo  amount  of  tonnage  for  the  convey- 
ance of  \vooi^«  ^vlOlJl^tvX^  ^\.  ^  <\\a«ik^  \^Jt- 
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ticularly  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  homo  ports  ;  and  if  they  were  without 
transports  of  their  owu  they  would  have 
no  control  whatever  over  tho  freight?. 
What  they  asked  was  simply  that  the 
Committee  should  keep  up  the  transport 
establishment  to  what  it  was  until  recently. 
Two  had  been  lately  lost,  and  the  Hima- 
laya and  the  Adventure,  as  well  as  another 
ship,  required  very  extensive  repairs.  lie 
might  add,  that  if  the  Governments  had  no 
transports  at  all  they  would  have  no  check 
nt  all  on  the  price  of  the  freight.  It  was 
always  necessary  to  fit  up  troop  ships  w^th 
expensive  fittings,  and  to  employ  merchant 
ships  for  short  voyages  would  positively 
cost  a  larger  sum  than  the  Government 
troop  ships. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  ho  thought  the 
Government  did  quite  right  in  keeping  a 
considerable  number  of  transports  in  their 
own  hands  ;  but  after  what  they  had  heard 
that  night  about  the  exertions  necessary 
to  get  iron-plated  ships,  and  of  the  chance 
that  wooden  vessels  would  be  useless  for 
war  puposes,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
might  take  some  of  the  frigates  now  lying 
in  ordinary  and  employ  them  in  conveying 
troops,  applying  that  £200,000  towards 
providing  another  iron-plated  ship. 

Admiral  DUNCOMBE  said,  ho  must 
complain  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site should  have  alluded  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Admiralty  Committee 
while  it  was  still  sitting.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  waited  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  whole  of  it  before  he  expressed  an 
opinion.  Economy  was,  doubtless,  a  very 
good  thing,  but  it  was  not  the  first  con- 
sideration when  the  safety,  interests,  or 
honour  of  the  country  was  concerned  ;  and 
he -certainly  did  not  think  that  there  was 
any  economy  in  employing  our  men  of  war 
in  conveying  troops  to  stations  only  a  short 
distance  off.  They  ought  always  to  have 
eight  or  ten  troop  ships  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  J.  C.  EVVART  said,  he  would  sup- 
port  the  Amendment,  because  he  believed, 
in  the  present  state  of  tho  mercantile  ma- 
rine, the  Government  could  never  bo  at  a 
loss  for  trasport  ships. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  that  no 
doubt  they  could  always  get  plenty  of 
merchant  ships  to  convey  troops  on  long 
voyages  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Govern- 
ment could,  but  taking  the  long  and  short 
voyages  together,  they  did  nothing  of  the 

Mn.  CAIRD  said,  bo  thought  the  noWo 
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Lord  ought  not  to  have  asked  for  any  Vote 
of  this  kind  until  the  Committee  had  re- 
ported on  the  subject. 

Loud  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
the  new  frigates  were  an  eminently  useful 
class  of  vessels,  which  it  would  be  a  waste 
to  turn  into  transports ;  and  the  old  frigates 
were  all  sailing  vessels. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  there  were  plenty 
of  steam-vessels  in  reserve,  unfit  for  fight- 
ing purposes,  which  it  would  be  as  well  to 
wear  out  in  that  way,  while  they  were 
building  the  iron-cased  ships. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  the  item  of  £60.000,  for  tho  purchase 

of   Steam  Machinery  for  two  Troop  Ships,  be 

omitted  from  tho  proposed  Voto." 

Tlic  Committee  divided: — Ayes  68; 
Noes  85  :  Majority  1 7. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £469,835,  be 
granted  to  Iler  Majesty  to  defray  tho  Charge  of 
New  Works,  Improvements,  and  Repairs  in  the 
Naval  Establishments,  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  dlst 
day  of  March,  1802." 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  tho  Vote  con- 
tained items  relating  to  Chatham  which 
ought  to  be  matter  of  further  inquiry.  lie 
thought  the  whole  matter  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Committee. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
he  would  move  that  the  Committe  report 
Progress. 

Loud  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Baronet  would  allow  him 
first  to  state  the  object  of  the  Vote.  At 
present  Groat  Britain  had  only  528  acres 
of  dockyard  accommodation,  and  37  acres 
of  basin  accommodation,  against  678  acres 
of  dockyard  and  188  acres  of  basin  ac- 
commodation possessed  by  France.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  to  enlarge  the 
dockyard  and  bosin  accommodation  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  wants  of  our  fleets, 
it  was  considered  by  competent  authorities 
that  no  better  site  could  bo  found  than  that 
selected  at  Chatham.  He  would  not  for  a 
moment  conceal  from  the  Committee  that 
if  they  agreed  to  the  Vote  they  would  agree 
to  the  commencement  of  a  great  work,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  £902,000.  Tho 
Government  would  offer  no  objection  to  tho 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  scheme. 

SirFREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he  hoped 
that  all  the  plans  would  be  laid  before  tho 
Committee. 

Sir    JOHN   PAKINQTON  observed, 
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tion  for  the  Executive  Government  to  de- 
cide. 

Mr.  WIIITBREAD  aaid,  the  Committee 
which  snt  in  1848  complained  that  the 
Kcjliam  works  had  hcen  commenced  with- 
out the  Houso  of  Commons  having  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  any  opinion  upon 
them. 

Lord  LOVAINE  said  he,  for  one,  ob- 
jected to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
should  not  resist  the  Motion  to  report 
Profrress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, — '*  That  the 
Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again," — put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed, 

Eesolutions  to  be  reported  tlm  day. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Wednesday, 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1861. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 2*  ConsolidAtcd  Fund 
(£10,000,000). 
3*  Marriage  Law  Amendraont. 

THE  GALWAY   CONTRACT— TEE  REV. 
MR.  DALY.— EXPLANATION. 

The   Mabquess  of   CLANRICARDE  : 

My  Lords,  I  trust  your  Lordships  will 
permit  me  to  trouble  the  House  for  a  short 
time  while  I  make  a  statement  on  a  per- 
sonal matter,  in  reference  to  what  passed 
in  the  House  last  night.  I  have  been 
favoured  this  morning  with  a  visit  from 
the  rev.  gentleman  whoso  name  was  men- 
tioned in  the  discussion  of  last  night — I 
mean  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Daly;  and  I  wish  to 
explain  that,  with  reference  to  that  rev. 
gentleman  I  had  fallen  into  a  mistake 
which  I  wish  for  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting. I  stated  last  night  that  Mr.  Daly 
called  on  me  before  he  had  the  interview 
with  Lord  Palmerston.  I  was  in  error. 
He  called  on  me  on  Monday,  having  seen 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  previous  Friday  ; 
and  he  had  a  memorial  in  his  hand  from 
Galway,  which  he  said  he  wished  to  pre- 
sent to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  wished  me 
to  accompany  him  to  present  it.  I  declin- 
ed to  do  BO :  and  Mr.  Daly  proceeded  to 
call  on  Lord  Palmerston ;  bnt  he  did  not 


on  that  occasion  see  his  Lordship ;  but  he 
left  his  memorial.     Not  having  seen  Mr. 
Daly  subsequently,  I  supposed  that  that 
was  the  interview  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quently referred  to.      In  that  I  was  in 
error.     The  interview  took  place  on  the 
Friday  before  the  discussion  in  the  Bud- 
get, and  at  that  time  I  was  in  Ireland.     I 
the  more  naturally  fell  into  the  mistake, 
because  it  so  happened  that  the  two  Gen- 
tlemen, Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing on  Irish  affairs,  and  especially  on  the 
affairs  of  the  countv  with  which  I  am  con- 
nectcd,  are  my  two  relations,  one  Member 
for  the  town  and  the  other  for  the  county 
of  Galway,  and  neither  of  those  Gentle- 
men had  any  communication  of  any  kind 
whatever  from  Mr.  Daly  previously  to  the 
interview  with  Lord  Palmerston.    One  ar- 
rived in  England  on  Friday  morning,  the 
other  on  Friday  night ;  and  I  mention  this 
to  show  how  very  improbable  is  the  whole 
story  that  Mr.  Daly  was,  or  represented 
himself  to  be  authorized  by  any  Members 
of  Parliament  to  speak  in  their  names  to 
the  Prime  Minister.     Mr.  Daly  came  to 
me  this  morning  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  that  he  was  most  anxious 
to   have   the  opportunity  which  my    no- 
ble  and   learned   Friend   opposite   (Lord 
Brougham)-  wished  he  should  have  of  ap- 
pearing at  the  bar  of  either  or  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  to  state  exactly  what  did 
take  place,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the 
imputation  which  had  been  made  against 
him.     I  thought  it  right,  wishing  to  be 
very  particular  in   the   matter,   to   take 
down   in  writing  what  Mr.  Daly  stated 
was  the  purport  of  the  interview   with 
Lord  Palmerston ;  and,  instead  of  speak- 
ing from  my  own  recollection,  with  your 
Lordships'  permission  I  will  read  the  me- 
morandum which  I  made.     Mr.  Daly  said 
— "  Ho  appears  to  have  been    misunder- 
stood and  that  he  certainly  has  been  en- 
tirely misrepresented  if  Lord  John   Eus- 

scll  at  any  time  stated" 

Eahl  GRANVILLE:  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
poFC  of  putting  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
noble  Marquess  whether  he  is  quite  in 
order  in  entering  into  these  details.  It 
was  quite  competent  to  the  noble  Marquess 
to  explain  any  error  into  which  he  had 
himself  fallen  in  referring  to  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Daly ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  would  be  great  inconvenience  in  in- 
troducing on  this  occasion  matter  respect- 
ing the  interview  between  Mr.  Daly  and 
Lord  PalmeTOtoT\,  wA  ^^)\i^ctmTv^\}wi  ^^i^ 
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duct  of  the  Irish  Members ;  seeing  that  in 
this  House,  where  the  question  would  be 
raised,  neither  Lord  Palmers  ton  nor  the 
Irish  Members  could  be  present.  I  merely 
throw  this  out  for  the  consideration  of  tho 
noble  Marquess. 

Thb  Marquess  of  CLANRICAKDE  : 
No  doubt.  But  I  have  not  said  one  word 
which  was  out  of  order  or  which  referred 
either  to  this  or  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  It  was  Lord  John  Russell 
who  named  the  Prime  Minister;  it  was 
Lord  John  Russell  who  said  that  a  per- 
son had  waited  on  Viscount  Palmerston, 
"seeming  to  be  authorised.''  I  do  not 
know  why  Lord  John  Russell  said  this.  I 
suppose  he  had  some  grounds  which  satis- 
fied himself,  though  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  had  any.  He  said  he  "seemed  to  have 
be«n  authorized''  to  make  certain  state- 
ments affecting  the  honour  of  certain  Gen- 
tlemen. It  is  incidental  to  those  Gentle- 
men that  they  are  Members  of  Parliament. 
It  was  my  noble  and  learned  Priend  oppo- 
site (Lord  Brougham)  who  mentioned  the 
matter  in  this  House  as  one  deserving  of 
full  investigation,  and  who  expressed  a 
wish  that  Mr.  Daly  should  bo  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  at  the  Bar 
— I  think  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
— and  being  asked  whether  any  person. 
Member  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  had 
authorised  him  to  hold  out  any  threat  or 
to  offer  any  corrupt  promise  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  Such  suggestion  having  been 
made  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  I 
am  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  whe- 
ther it  is  not  usual  for  a  person  so  men- 
tioned in  this  House  to  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity given  him  for  making  a  statement } 
Mr.  Ddy  says — 

"  That  he  appears  to  have  been  quite  misundor- 
itood ;  and  that  ho  was  entirely  misrepresented 
by  Lord  John  Russell  if  Lord  John  stated  that 
he  (Mr.  Daly)  had  told  or  intimated  to  Viscount 
Palmerston  that  ho  was  authorized  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  any  M.P.'s,  or  of  any  individuals  what- 
ever. That,  in  fact,  the  question  of  a  deputation 
arose  out  of  his  having  said  that  he  had  no  such 
ipeoial  authority,  but  was  confident  that  he  was 
itatini;  truly  the  general  sentiment  of  all  classes 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Daly  denies  that  he  offered,  or 
attempted  any  sort  of  bargain,  traffic,  or  negotia- 
tion whatever.  That  what  he  said  was,  that  the 
strongest  possible  and  most  univers<il  feeling  on 
the  subject  existed  all  over  Ireland,  and  that  he 
believed  and  he  trusted  that  tho  Irish  representa- 
tives shared  in  and  would  act  in  accordance  with 
this  feeling,  and  would  prefer  the  plain  interests 
of  their  conntry  to  all  other  considerations  what- 
ever [a  laugh] ;  that  in  saying  this  ho  did  not  refer 
or  allude  to  any  individuals,  or  party,  or  to  any 
section  of  a  party.  He  says  that  the  phrase  of 
'taking  action  '  nroae  out  of  a  question  asked  by 

TAe  Marquess  of  Cfanricarde 


Viscount  Palmerston,  and  did  not  refer  or  apply 
to  any  special  vote  whatever,  but  to  the  attitude 
which  he  expected  and  hoped  that  the  Irish  people 
and  their  representatives  would  assume  and  per- 
manently maintain  [a  laugli]  towards  the  Ministry, 
according  as  Ireland  was  dealt  with.  [Lov^At^.] 
That  he  made  no  improper,  corrupt,  or  unconstitu- 
tional threat  or  offer ;  that  he  said,  and  says,  that 
he  believes  and  hopes  that  tho  feelings  of  Ireland 
towards  the  (government  will  be  mainly  influenced 
by  the  justice  shown  to  or  withheld  from  her  in 
this  matter,  which  is  the  most  pressing  and  impoi*t- 
ant  that  can  affect  her  progress  and  prosperity." 
lLaug/Ucr.2 

Now,  my  nohle  Friends  may  laugh;  but 
do  they  hold  the  interests  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  as  light  matters  ?  I  want 
to  know  on  what  grounds  but  those  of 
attending  to  those  interests  and  that  pro- 
gress can  any  Government  claim  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  I  said  so 
much  as  that  last  night  myself,  and  the 
noble  Lord  who  followed  me  did  not  show 
— I  defy  him  to  show — that  such  is  not 
the  proper  and  constitutional  language  of 
a  free  people.  It  is  what  the  elector  says 
to  his  representative  and  the  Parliament  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  elector 
says,  "  I  will  not  support  men  who  act 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  country; 
I  withhold  my  confidence  from  such  men, 
and  I  shall  give  it  to  those  who  will  give 
me  justice  and  attention."  If  such  lan- 
guage is  to  be  called  a  threat,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  are  the  speeches  of 
Ministers  themselves  when  appealing  to 
their  constituents  on  tho  hustings,  when 
such  feelings  are  always  exhibited  as  this 
gentleman  very  properly  attributes  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  ? 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  believe  that  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  my  wish,  or  thought,  or 
imagination,  in  any  way  than  to  have 
Father  Daly  at  the  Bar  of  this  House  on 
any  occasion  whatever.  Your  Lordships 
will  also  do  me  the  justice  to  recollect  that 
I  was  not  the  person  who  first  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  interview  of  Father 
Daly  with  Lord  Palmerston,  for  it  was  re- 
ferred to  first  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  afterwards  by  tho 
noble  Marquess  himself,  who  dwelt  repeat- 
edly on  it.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
allusion  by  those  noble  Lords,  as  well  as 
its  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  discussion,  that  I  ventured  to  make 
the  remark  which  has  been  attributed  to 
me.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  statement  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  that 
an  oficr  had  been  made — not  actually  made, 
but  given  notice  of  being  about  to  be  made 
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—of  an  interview  witk  Lis  Lordsliip,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  hy  certain 
Irish  Members  ["Oh,  no!"] — by  certtiin 
Irish  Members  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
Galway  contract,  and  who  desired  to  see 
his  Lordship  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Galway  contract :    and  when   Lord  Pal- 
mers ton  answered,  "  I  have  no  objection 
to  see  them,  but  it  must  be  after  Monday  " 
— **  Oh,  no,"  it  was  said,  **  then  it  will  be 
too  late,  for  they  must  take  action  on  Mon- 
day night  on  a  subject  entirely  different 
from  the  Galway  contract — namely,  on  the 
paper  duties."     Their    "taking  action" 
on  Monday  night  depended  on  what  passed 
on  Saturday,  the  day  on  which  the  inter- 
view was  requested.     It  now  turns  out 
that  "taking  action  on  Monday  night" 
meant  "assuming  a  permanent  attitude," 
and  not  taking  action  on  that  particular 
question  which  was  coming  on  upon  the 
Monday  night — namely,  the  paper  duties. 
Well,  there  is  nothing  one  cannot  believe. 
One  has  lived  too  long  to  suppose  anything 
incredible ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to 
suppose  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
verend Father,  who,  I  understand,  is  a 
highly  respectable  man,  though  very  zealous 
on  this  subject — as,  indeed,  I  believe  is  all 
Ireland — and,  therefore,  quite  incapable  of 
making  a  misrepresentation.     The  exami- 
nation of  this  gentleman  by  this  House, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  out 
of  the  question ;  but  it  is  possible  in  the 
other  House  if,  as  I  should  hope,  Irish 
Members  should  desire  to  take  a  course  by 
which  the  whole  matter  might  bo  cleared 
up,  and   themselves  cleared  from  a  sus- 
picion  which   at  present,   more   or  less, 
hangs  over  them.     Here,  this  would  not 
be  in  point ;  there,  it  would  be  perfectly. 

TuE  Mabqtjess  of  CLANRICARDE  : 
Perhaps  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  will 
state  where  he  got  the  statement  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Lord  Palmerston,  that 
Irish  Members  requested  an  interview  ? 
I  do  not  remember  that  Lord  Palmerston 
has  made  such  a  statement. 

LoKD  BllOUGHAM :  I  did  not  under- 
stand Lord  Palmerston  to  have  said  that 
any  Irish  Member  asked  for  an  interview. 
What  I  understood  Lord  Palmerston  to 
have  said  was  that  Father  Daly  asked  him 
to  give  an  interview  to  Irish  Members  on 
Saturday,  because  after  Monday  it  would 
be  too  late,  as  they  must  take  action  on 
Monday  night. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  boforo 

Six  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half-pott  Ten  o'clock. 

VOL.  CLXIII.    [thihd  BEmEB.] 


HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1861. 

Minutes.]  Pubuc  Bills. — 1°  East  India  Loan  ; 
Sheriflb  Courts  (Scothind)  (No.  2). 

COLLEGIATK    AND    ENDOWED    PUBLIC 
SCHOQLS.— QUESTION. 

Mil.  GRANT  DUFF  said,  he  would  bog 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Home 
Department,  Whether  the  Government  \f\ 
prepared  to  adviso  Her  Majesty  to  issue 
Her  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  West- 
rafnster,  as  well  as  of  Harrow,  Rugby, 
Charter  House,  Christ  s  Hospital,  and  all 
endowed,  collegiate,  cathedral,  and  pre- 
bendal  Schools  in  Great  Britain  aud  Ire- 
land in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages are  taught,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  resources  of  these  insti- 
tutions may  not  bo  rendered  more  service- 
able to  education  and  learning? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  ho  staled 
on  a  former  occasion  that  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  accede  to  the  principle  of 
an   inquiry  into  the  collegiate  nnd  public 
schools.     The  doubt  which   they  had  was 
as  to  whether  an  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission would  bo  sufficiently  eflfective  for 
obtaiuing  the  desired  information.     Since 
his  hon.  Friend  asked  the  previous  question, 
ho  (Sir  George  Lewis)  had  communicated 
with  the  authorities  and  the  principal  public 
schools,  and  he  found  that  they  would  ge- 
nerally be  disposed  to  give  information  to 
a  Royal  Commission ;  and,  therefore,  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  doing  what 
the  Government  would  not  willingly  resort 
to  unless  there  should  be  a  necessity — 
namely,  of  asking  Parliament  to  pass  u 
Bill  giving  compulsory  powers  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  that  purpose.     He  ought  to 
mention  that  there  was  one  school,  tho  caso 
of  which  must  be  regarded  os  under  tho 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and  upon 
which  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion — he  meont  tho  Winches- 
ter School.    The  doubt  with  regard  to  that 
school  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
made  tho   subject  of  detailed  legislation 
by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners, 
whose  powers  extended  to  the  College  of 
Winchester,  and,  therefore,  as  the  affairs 
of  that  school  had  been  lately  the  subject 
of  investigation  and  of  regulation  by  com- 
petent authorities  it  might  not  bo  neces- 
sary to  include  \\i  \u  V\i^  vao^vt^^ 
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Mr.  grant  duff  said,  be  wished  to 
know  how  far  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  desire  that  the  inquiry  by  the 
Commissioners  should  extend  —  whether 
be  would  include  the  principal  endowed 
schools  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  replied,  that  be 
understood  the  answer  formerly  given  was 
that  this  Commission  should  inquire  into 
all  endowed  public  schools  in  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  taught. 
With  respect  to  the  cathedral  and  pre- 
bendal  schools  he  did  not  wish  to  give  any 
positive  answer. 

VOLUNTEER  EXCURSIONS. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  be  rose  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If 
any  application  was  made  to  allow  the 
London  Irish  (28th  Middlesex)  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps  to  visit  Dublin  during  this 
year,  and  refused;  and,  if  so,  to  inquire 
the  grounds  for  such  refusal  ? 

Mr.  T.  G.  BARING  said,  that  no  ap- 
plication bad  been  made  in  regard  to  this 
particular  corps,  and,  therefore,  no  such 
refusal  bad  been  given.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  only  right  to  state  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  not  dis- 
posed to  encourage  excursion  trips  by  Vo- 
lunteer corps.  They  put  the  members  of 
corps  to  expense  which  they  did  not  like 
to  decline,  though  many  of  them  were 
much  inconyenienced  by  it.  There  were 
also  other  reasons  which  the  House  would 
understand  from  the  fact  that  an  English 
Volunteer  corps  lately,  on  an  excursion 
trip,  had  come  into  collision  with  a  regi- 
ment of  militia,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  not  at  all  gratifying  to  those  who  bad 
the  control  of  these  matters. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  RETURNS. 

aUESTION. 

Mr.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK  said, 
be  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  When  the  Re- 
turn, ordered  on  the  4th  day  of  March 
last,  relative  to  the  Receipts  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  England  of 
Revenues  derived  from  the  Estates  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  and  Prebends  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London, 
will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  Re- 
turns  in  question  were  very  intricate,  but 
/jo  was  ju  hopes  thoy  would  be  ready  be- 
fore  the  end  of  the  Session. 

^ir  George  Lewie 


DISCOVERY  OP  GOLD  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

aUBSTION. 

Mr.  CAIRD  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  he  has  receive  dany  authentic  in- 
formation regarding  Gold  discoveries  in 
Nova  Scotia? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUB 
said,  that  the  Government  had  received 
accounts  of  gold  discoveries  being  made 
on  a  small  scale  at  a  place  called  Tangier 
Harbour,  some  forty  miles  from  Halifax. 
The  Governor  reported  that  he  doubted 
whether  they  over  would  be  valuable  to 
individual  miners  ;  but  he  thought  them 
of  considerable  importance,  and  eapable 
of  being  made  valuable  by  the  applicatioQ 
of  capital  and  machinery. 

MATNOOTH  college.— COMMITTEE 
MOVED  FOR. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  he  rose  to  mora 
the  following  Resolution  : — 

**  That  this  Uouse  will  imroediatelj  resolve  it- 
self into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  Acts  for  tbs 
Endowment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  with  a 
view  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  Endowment  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  due  regard  being  had  to 
vested  rights  and  interests." 

At  the  outset  he  must  claim  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  while  endeavouring  to  oecupy 
a  position  which  was  extremely  difficult  and 
embarrassing  for  many  reasons,  and  espe- 
cially because  he  succeeded  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  Tory  frequently  bronght 
the  question  forward,  and  who  earned  with 
him  great  weight  and  influence  from  his 
ability  nnd  personal  character.  Withoat 
some  explanation  it  would  appear  presump- 
tuous on  his  part  to  ask  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  subject,  whieh  eoald  be  dis- 
cussed to  much  greater  advontage  by  other 
Members;  but  he  might  state  that  he  had 
been  encouraged  to  undertake  the  task 
by  having  had  presented  to  him  a  memo- 
rial, signed  by  7,000  leading  Protestants* 
who  might  be  said  to  be  the  exponents  of 
the  Protestant  principle  of  the  country. 
lie  felt,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
might  without  diffidence  claim  to  be  heard 
by  the  House  while  he  brought  before  it 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  grant  to  May- 
uooth  was  regarded  now,  more  than  erer, 
with  unmitigated,  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion by  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  coon- 
try.  Before  be  had  undertaken  to  bring 
the  subject  forward  ho  had  inqaired  into 
the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  the  subject  was  not 
brought  forward  as  a  mere  annual  excrcita- 
Um  ol  iVi^  «^\i»Blm)  HOC  at  a  matter  of 
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form,  but  with  the  conviction  that  it  would 
be  successful,  and  that  the  agitation  would 
bo  actiTelj  carried  on  until  the  grant  was 
repealed.  He  intended  to  call  particular 
attention  to  those  reasons  for  tlie  with- 
drawal of  the  grant  which  had  never  ex- 
isted in  the  same  force  as  they  did  at  the 
present  time.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner)  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  extracts  from  various 
books  which  constituted,  as  was  generallj 
supposed,  the  elements  of  the  education 
given  at  the  College  of  Maynooth.  Those 
extracts  were  undoubtedly  essential  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  national  wrong  and  injury  —  he 
miglit  say,  iniquity — involved  in  continu- 
ing the  grant  to  the  College ;  but  he 
would  not  inflict  upon  the  House  an  irk- 
some repetition  of  painful  arguments.  If 
he  were  to  read  the  whole  canon  law  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  books  of 
Dens,  Liguori,  and  others,  they  could  not 
have  any  further  effect  than  the  simple 
enunciation  of  the  principle  which  under- 
laid the  whole  system  of  Roman  Catholic 
teaching — namely,  that  the  end  justified 
the  means — the  end  being  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  means,  whatever  should 
tend  to  that  end.  By  that  principle  trea- 
son was  directly  encouraged,  and  not  only 
was  murder  tolerated  as  also  every  other 
offence  which  men  of  all  times  had  agreed 
to  denounce,  recommended  and  adopted  as 
justifiable,  when  the  end  was  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
but  in  proportion  as  a  pupil  of  the  College 
had  an  opportunity  of  committing  those 
crimes,  of  violating  the  ordinary  moral 
sense  which  governed  the  community  at 
large,  and  thereby  placing  himself  in  an- 
tagonism to  public  opinion  —  he,  in  the 
same  proportion,  established  a  claim  to 
respect  among  his  fellow  students,  and  had 
a  prospect  of  those  temporal  and  eternal 
rewards  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
held  out  to  its  followers.  Ho  was  fully 
prepared  to  establish  that  position.  Let 
them  look  back  to  history,  and  see  whe- 
ther such  teachings  as  those  be  had  de- 
scribed as  now  carried  on  at  Maynooth 
had  not  been  in  past  ages  carried  out  in 
practice  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  degree 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  power  was 
predominant.  There  they  found  proofs  of 
a  disregard  of  those  moral  laws  which 
common  sense  had  dictated,  and  which  all 
mankind  had  agreed  to  look  upon  with  re- 
spect and  reverence.    The  modern  biitorj 


of  oar  own  oonntry  also  gave  a  practical 
exemplification  of  these  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Church.  In  1853  a  Commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  what  doctrines  were 
taught  at  Maynooth  ;  and,  after  two  or 
three  years,  they  made  a  Report,  in  which 
they  stated  that  they  were  unable  satisfac- 
torily to  discharge  their  duty,  inasmuch  as 
it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  pro- 
fessors that  there  were  no  text-books  to 
which  they  could  refer  as  the  authorities 
by  which  the  teaching  in  the  college  was 
guided.  They  were  asked  to  believe  that 
professors  and  students  were  left  to  form 
their  own  opinions,  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever astounding  doctrines  might  be  found  in- 
the  works  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  the 
ready  answer  would  be  that  that  part,  at  all 
events,  might  not  be  recognized  in  the  col- 
lege. Now,  he  put  it  as  a  distinct  prepo- 
sition to  the  House,  whether  any  reasonable 
assembly  ought  to  continue  the  grant  to  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  was  for  the 
"better  education  of  Roman  Catholics," 
not  "  Roman  Catholic  priests/'  unless  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  clearly 
and  beyond  any  doubt  whatever,  what  was 
the  course  of  teaching  adopted  ?  It  was 
a  palpable  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Professors  to 
say  that  they  had  no  text-books  and  no 
books  of  authority,  and  that  fact  of  itself 
was  a  sufficient  ground  for  withdrawing 
the  grant.  But  while  he  did  not  press 
these  details  on  the  House  at  that  moment, 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  at  a  fitting 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  course  of 
teaching  at  the  fullest  length  and  in  the 
completest  manner.  There  were  certain 
departments  of  that  teaching  which  not 
even  the  Commissioners  could  give  to  the 
public,  so  revolting  were  they  to  the  sense 
of  decency  and  morality.  He  might  say 
for  himself,  having  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, that  no  one  could  read  so  much  on 
the  subject  as  he  had  without  feeling  it  to 
be  his  bounden  duty  to  bis  country  to  en- 
deavour to  ensure  for  it  a  Parliamentary 
investigation,  in  its  fullest  details,  if  that 
should  be  found  to  be  necessary.  He 
should  not,  however,  enter  into  those  de- 
tails on  that  occasion,  because  he  believed 
that,  whatever  might  be  stated  on  that 
part  of  the  subject  in  support  of  his  Mo- 
tion, there  were  independently  of  that 
abundant  reasons  of  a  political  and  public 
nature,  such  as  more  generally  caiSL<^  ^\\kv^« 
the  View  and.  cm«u^^x^>»\^i^  ^V  ^^^^^<ui^%. 
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whioh  would  afford  sufficiently  to  mokok 
out  the  case  be  was  contending  for.  The 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  Uie  Member 
for  Southampton  (Mr.  Digby  Seymour) 
had  given  notice  of  an  Amendment  to  his 
Motion,  to  the  effect  that  the  House  should 
take  into  consideration  all  grants  of  a  reli- 
gious nature  to  all  religious  bodies  what  so- 
erer.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Whallcy)  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  anticipate  to  some  extent  the 
discussion  of  that  Amendment,  because  it 
appeared  to  assume  that  that  question  of 
Maynooth  was  a  mere  religious  question, 
that  all  religious  grants  were  pretty  much 
on  the  samo  footing,  and  that  if  the  May- 
nooth Grant  should  be  withdrawn  all  others 
ought  to  be  withdrawn  also.  In  the  first 
place  he  would  observe  that  he  might 
simplify  the  point  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  South- 
ampton proposed  to  establish,  by  referring 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  in  reference  to 
that  very  question  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  grant  in  its  actual  application  was  un- 
doubtedly applied  to  purposes  of  religion, 
but  that  was  not  the  intention  of  the  May- 
nooth Act — the  object  of  that  Act  was  to 
provide  for  the  better  education  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  it  did  not  say  a  word  about 
religion  in  any  other  sense.  Nothing  could 
bo  more  conclusive  as  to  that,  in  fact, 
than  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  he  had  referred  to.  Tho  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  on  a  former  occa- 
aion  had  very  fully  expressed  his  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  I  cannot  better  ex- 
press my  own  views  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  then 
said — 

"  The  State,  cither  wisely  or  unwisely,  and  I 
ooafcss  I  am  of  tho  former  opinion,  has  deter- 
mined that  there  shall  be  an  Estiblished  Church. 
Of  course  there  can  be  but  one,  and  that  one 
maintained  at  the  national  expense.  Tho  State 
has  further  determined  that  the  Established 
Church  must  be  Protestant.  Now,  a  Roman 
Catholic  college,  founded  in  perpetuity  for  pui'ely 
Roman  Catholic  purposes,  is  inconsistent  with  tho 
security  of  that  Protestant  Establishment,  as  a 
conscientious  member  of  which  I  maintain  that 
inch  a  collego  should  not  receive  encouragement 
or  bounty." 

He  said  also  that  there  should  not  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  College  for  the  education 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  for  it  would  be 
their  steady  purpose  to  direct  their  strongest 
energies  to  tho  overthrow  of  those  princi- 
ples which  the  State  had  accepted  for  a 
national  religion.  And  then  he  went  on 
to  state  that  if  a  fortress  were  erected  at 
M  grcAi  public  cost,  mid  ho  saw  tho  Qenc*- 
JTr.  WAaUejf 


ral  in  command  of  that  fortress  endowing 
a  school  by  its  side  for  educating  boys 
to  undermine  that  fortress,  he  should  pro- 
nounce that  General  a  fool,  a  madman,  or 
a  traitor.  Ho  entirely  concurred  in  tho 
sentiments  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
.It- would  be  for  his  hon.  and  learned 
'  Friend  to  explain  to  this  House  what  con- 
nection there  was  between  the  Maynooth 
Grant  and  grants  to  other  religious  bodies. 
He  knew  of  no  other  grant  that  was  at  all 
in  a  similar  position  except  the  Uegium 
Danum;  and  if  some  Gentlemen  thought 
that  this  Regium  Vonum  should  be  repeal- 
ed or  even  that  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  was  too  amply  endowed,  he  would 
ask  all  those  who  thought  so  on  what 
rational  grounds  they  could  deetn  it  a  re- 
medy for  that  to  endow  this  collego  or 
could  withhold  their  consent  from  the  Mo- 
tion he  was  now  making  ?  So  loug  as  this 
grant  remained  no  other  could  bo  repealed, 
withheld,  or  diminished. 

He  had  promised  to  bring  the  question 
forward  free  from  all  the  embittered  feel- 
ings with  which  it  was  commonly  as- 
sociated, and  he  should  strive  to  his  ut- 
most to  observe  that  promise  whilst  ask- 
ing tho  House  to  consider  tho  position 
of  the  Maynooth  question  in  reference  to 
our  foreign  relations,  and  also  in  reference 
to  the  progress  of  Romanism  at  home. 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  the  President  of  tho 
Queen's  Collego  at  Cork,  remarked  that 
Maynooth  was  the  only  place  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  Rome  itself,  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  tho  Roman  Catholic  religion  could 
be  inculcated  with  perfect  immunity  from 
the  supervision  of  the  State.  There,  and 
only  there,  were  Ultramontane  doctrines 
freely  taught,  with  what  success  might  be 
judged  from  the  fact  of  the  extension  of 
the  college  privileges,  and  of  the  college 
turning  out  500  or  600  students  annually. 
Maynooth  supplied  priests,  not  for  Ireland 
alone,  but  for  England  and  tho  Continent 
of  Europe.  Maynooth  was  the  citadel  of 
Popery,  in  fact,  to  which  it  had  been  at 
length  driven  by  the  awakened  common 
sense  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  1795, 
when  the  college  was  first  established, 
there  were  circumstances  to  justify  its 
establishment  to  a  limited  extent.  There 
was  not  a  spot  in  Europe  where  the 
doctrines  of  Rome  could  at  that  time  be 
taught ;  and  the  object  was  to  resist  oven 
by  Romanism  the  doctrines  of  Atheism 
and  anarchy  then  predominant  on  the  Con- 
tinent; in  then  offering  an  asylum  to  it  at 
Ma^uoothi  ve  had  to  obooao  between  thai 
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and  atlicisin,  nnarclij,  and  the  other  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution.  But  the  grant 
was  limited  simply  to  the  establishment  of 
a  college — for  it  was  not  ventured  to  pro- 
pose a  grant  of  money.  But  why  should 
England  now  be  the  only  place  where  such 
license  was  allowed  ?  Since  the  period  to 
which  he  referred,  reason  had  asserted  its 
sway  on  the  Coutiucct,  and  England  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  quietly  watch- 
ing the  issue  of  the  contest  now  being 
waged  between  the  party  of  whom  Gari- 
baldi was  the  leader,  a  Roman  Catholic 
nominally,  but  yet  a  Protestant  by  right 
of  judgment,  and  that  of  which  the  Pope 
was  the  head,  his  officers  being  these 
priests,  and  especially  those  of  the  Ultra- 
montane school.  And  where  did  he  get 
those  priests  from?  From  England— from 
free,  Protestant  England.  England  be- 
came thus  the  citadel  of  the  Pope  ;  Eng- 
land was  his  greatest  support  in  this  un- 
holy warfare  against  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  Italy.  The  material  conse- 
quences of  the  sympathy  thus  manifested 
for  him  were  seen  in  the  formation  of  **  the 
Pope's  Brigade,"  and  the  honours  that 
were  conferred  upon  it  after  its  return. 
Thus  was  England  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  Ho  snbmitted,  therefore,  that 
having  due  regard  to  the  position  of  Eng- 
land, as  having  been  for  centuries  the 
great  Protestant  bulwark  of  Europe,  to 
continue  the  grant  under  such  circnm- 
stanccs  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  tho  country.  And  as  re- 
garded the  homo  question,  what  had  the 
advocates  of  tho  grant  to  say  in  its  de- 
fence ?  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  o  i 
the  college,  assurances,  tho  most  solemn, 
were  given  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
that  tho  donors  should  never  have  to  re- 
gret their  benevolence.  Yet  how  had  that 
promise  been  observed  ?  The  priests  had 
received  instructions  to  teach  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Augustine,  and  the  canons,  doc- 
trine, and  discipline,  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  natural  effect  of  which  was 
treason  to  the  Sovereign,  and  social  and 
moral  anarchy.  Passing  over  the  interval 
from  1795  there  were  two  or  three  Acts 
passed  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  gra- 
titude of  the  Roman  Catholics,  one  of  them 
being  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  But 
instead  of  gratitude  there  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  people  more 
outrageous  ingratitude,  more  barefaced  re- 
bellion and  treason  than  had  from  that  time 
been  manifested  in  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
and  most  especially  so  in  conoection  with 


those  measures  which  had  been  taken  with 
a  wish  to  conciliate.  lie  would  now  come, 
however,  to  a  circumstance  which  seemed 
to  imply  a  distinct  repudiation  of  tho  grant 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Tho 
grant  as  it  existed  now  was  given  in  1845. 
In  1851  the  canon  law  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  a  bull  addressed  ta 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  whole  system  of 
Rome  was  introduced  on  this  authority,  in 
the  same  plenitude  as  it  existed  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  House  would 
remember  the  extent  to  which  that  ag- 
gression roused  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  and  the  attempts  that  tho  House 
made  to  repel  that  aggression,  and  tho 
result  showing  the  impotence  of  those  at- 
tempts against  the  power  of  Romanism, 
which  entirely  defeated  all  the  attempts 
of  Parliament  and  the  country  to  resist  it, 
was  also  prcsejit  to  the  mind  of  everyone. 
In  1852,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  proposed 
the  grnnt  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1845, 
stated  that  although  he  was  not  then  pre* 
pared  to  withdraw  the  grant,  yet  could  not 
but  express  his  regret  that  the  grant  could 
not  be  any  longer  justified,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  had 
entirely  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  justi- 
fying the  grant.  Lord  Derby  then  explained 
at  length  all  the  circumstances.  He  would 
now  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
reply,  given  apparently  by  way  of  chal- 
lenge, by  a  society  established  by  Dr.  Paul 
Cullcn,  and  called  the  Catholic  Defence 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Wilber- 
force  was  the  secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Wil- 
berforco  replied  to  the  statement  of  Lord 
Derby  in  tho  following  terms  : — 

"  It  is  quito  true  th<it  you  made  this  grant  in 
the  expectation  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
be  conciliated,  that  they  would  become  loyal  sub- 
jects, and  would  recognize  some  degree  of  obliga- 
tion  to  the  Queen  and  tho  Parliament  of  England 
in  respect  of  this  grant." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say — 

**  It  was  not  liki'Iy  that  any  Minister  could  sup- 
pose that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  going  to  sell 
their  liberty  of  action  and  right  of  iadepcndenco 
for  a  grant  of  £30,000  a  year." 

And  further — 

"  Lord  Derby  expected  that  tho  Cathollo  clergy 
would  have  obeyed  the  law,  and  they  have  openly 
refused  obedience  to  tho  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act. 
And  who  are  they  who  have  disobeyed  the  law  f 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catbo« 
lie  clergy  of  Ireland  :  they  have  treated  it  as  they 
were  in  duty  bound — namely,  as  if  it  did  not 
exist." 

Tho    Roman    Catholic    Archbishops    and 
Bishops  who  were  lV\c  \\%\V.w^  ^1  >\\v«»  ^"^- 
lego  dc\\\>OTuU\^  4^^jy«t^^^wi\VsJS?^^\^^ 
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declaration  on  all  occasions  by  their  acts, 
that  they  would  continue  openly  to  defy 
the  law,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  conditions 
on  which  the  grant  was  made.  These 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  declared,  there- 
fore, in  the  most  flagrant  and  express 
manner,  by  words  and  by  acts,  that  they 
would  set  at  defiance  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  law  of  the  country.  Unfortu- 
nately the  canon  law,  so  long  as  it  did 
not  come  home  to  tho  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  not  deemed  worthy  of  their  inves* 
tigation,  and  they  found  it  difiScult  to  un- 
derstand what  it  was;  but  whatever  it  was, 
whether  it  was  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  had 
been  established  by  the  Bull  of  1851.  In 
effect,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  said  to  Parliament,  "  Take  back 
your  grant  if  you  like  ;  nay,  it  is  your 
duty  to  withdraw  it,  for  we  will  not  accept 
it  on  tho  conditions  which  tho  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  moved  it  in  tho  House  of 
Lords,  expressly  declared  to  have  accom- 
panied it. 

The  danger  and  the  mischief  was  greatly 
increased  only  last  Session  ;  an  Act  had 
been  passed  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  tho  college  upon  the  security 
of  this  grant.  The  trustees  of  the  college 
are  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of  tho 
Roman  Church  in  Ireland,  and  all  of  them 
by  their  words  and  acts,  openly  defy  the 
law  of  tho  land.  That  was  tho  fruition  of 
the  system  pursued  at  Maynooth;  but, 
unhappily,  its  full  effects  did  not  conio 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the 
people  to  the  full  extent  it  should  do, 
because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
know  what  the  canon  law  of  Rome  is ;  but 
whatever  it  might  bo — whether  it  was  ma- 
terial or  immaterial  that  wo  should  know 
what  that  canon  law  was — one  thiug  was 
certain,  and  that  was,  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  tho  trustees  of  this  college,  opcnlj 
and  constantly  defy,  and  that  too  with  im- 
punity, the  statute  law  of  the  land.  On 
these  grounds  he  contended  that  the  House 
was  bound  to  withdraw  the  grant.  With 
regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  he  thought 
he  had  established  his  case;  he  would  say 
that,  however  expedient  it  might  formerly 
have  been  in  the  estimation  of  the  then  Go- 
Ternment  or  the  House  to  have  made  such 
a  grant,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  continued,  when  it  was  known  that  it 
faught  doctrines  which  these  Europeans 
nations  have  repudiated.  With  regard  to 
fhe  home  interests  affected,  we  were  call- 
ed  upon  to  paj £26,000  a  year  for  impart- 
^^^  Bn  edacatioa  of  the  nature  of  which 


we  were  kept  in  ignorance.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  college  refuse  to  acknowledge 
its  text-books  or  submit  its  teaching  to 
any  practical  supervision  or  inspection. 
In  so  doing,  he  contended  that  they  had 
violated  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  let- 
ter of  the  understanding,  and  agreement 
on  which  the  grant  had  been  made,  and 
thereby  rendered  it  inexpedient,  to  put  it 
on  the  lowest  ground,  that  it  should  be 
continued.  The  terms  of  the  grant — tho 
terms  on  which  it  had  been  paid  from  1845 
up  to  the  present  time  —  were  that  the 
money  was  to  be  opplied  "  for  tho  better 
education  of  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion."  It  might  have  been 
right  to  make  such  a  provision  at  that 
time,  because  there  was  then  no  proTision 
in  existence  for  educating  "persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  Yet 
how  stood  the  case  now  ?  Why,  since  that 
time  the  "  Queen's  Colleges**  had  been  es- 
tablished in  Ireland  for  the  express  and 
avowed  purposes  of  affording  to  Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  others  such  education; 
but  the  grant  itself,  instead  of  being  ap- 
plied to  this  original  purpose,  was  applied 
to  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests 
alone,  and,  on  bcholf  of  the  laity  of  that 
Church,  he  thought  he  might  fairly  insist 
that  it  should  bo  discontinued.  Looking 
at  the  practical  results  of  the  mission  of 
these  priests.  The  college  was  maintain- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  teaching  tho  priests 
a  system  which,  not  many  years  ago,  had 
produced  a  famine  in  Ireland.  In  their  in- 
terest he  asked  the  withdrawal  of  a  grant 
which  had  been  wrested  from  its  purpose, 
which  was  uncalled  for,  under  the  new  cir- 
cumstances which  had  arisen  since  it  was 
first  made,  and  the  conditions  of  which 
were  not  fulfilled  by  those  who  received 
it.  But  there  was  another  reason  why  tho 
grant  should  be  withdrawn.  By  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  was  declared  to  be  superstitious 
and  idolatrous.  How,  therefore,  could  that 
House  possibly  justify  or  continue  a  grant 
the  special  object  of  which  was  the  educa- 
tion of  those  whose  special  mission  was 
the  teaching  of  that  religion.  In  1845  the 
plea  might  have  been  urged  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  very  numerous  in  Ire- 
laud  and  very  poor  ;  but  how  was  it  now  ? 
The  result  of  tho  aggression  in  1851  had 
multiplied  in  every  direction  Roman  Catho- 
lic cathedrals  and  chapels.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  increasing  in  power  and  in- 
fluence, and  they  had  seen  within  these 
few  da^ja  \.\iq  ^«rj  xVit^^Wd  ^  lUoit  Hous^ 
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invaded  by  those  who  propagated  the  tenets 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Kome 
with  a  y'levr  to  influence  in  secular  matters 
the  deliberations  of  that  House.  He  would 
ask  the  House  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  might  not  put  in  a  word  in  fa- 
vour of  respect  to  the  religious  scruples  of 
the  people  of  this  country  ?  It  was  ob- 
jected that  the  floor  of  that  House  was  not 
the  proper  arena  for  the  discussion  of  re- 
ligious questions  or  the  claims  of  religious 
parties  ;  but  it  was  not  his  fault  that  these 
questions  were  mooted  there.  It  was  the 
fault  of  the  Act  which  granted  money  from 
the  national  purse  for  the  promotion  of  pur- 
poses which  religious  and  conscientious 
men  could  not  approve  of,  and  he  said  that 
these  religious  scruples  were  entitled  to 
consideration.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  had  admitted  in  1845  that, 
if  there  were  any  great  and  continued  agi- 
tation arising  out  of  the  grant  upon  reli- 
gious grounds,  that  might  be  a  reason  for 
its  discontinuance.  Upon  that  ground  he 
asked  for  the  vote  of  the  noble  lord.  He 
said  that  ever  since  that  time  there  had 
been  an  agitation  against  this  grant,  and 
that  that  of  itself  was  a  reason  for  its  with- 
drawal. That  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  he,  occupying  so  humble  a 
position  in  that  House,  had  brought  the 
subject  forward.  He  hnd  been  asked  to 
do  so  in  an  address  presented  to  him  by 
7,000  persons  who  had  earnestly  urged 
him  to  bring  the  question  forward.  That 
address  was  signed  by  persons  of  all  classes 
and  resident  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  petitions  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  grant  had  been  signed  by  50,000 
persons.  He  asked  the  House  to  agree  to 
his  Motion  on  another  strong  ground.  The 
people  of  this  country  annually  subscribed 
voluntarily  £200,000  a  year  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Bible  ;  and  other  societies, 
with  somewhat  of  similar  objects,  sub- 
scribed annual  amounts  that  would  make 
the  sum  nearly  a  million  a  year  contributed 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible  and  for 
other  essentially  Protestant  purposes  ;  but, 
confining  himself  simply  to  the  £200,000 
a  yeor  voluntarily  subscribed  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Protestant  Bible,  he 
would  ask  how  was  it  possible  that  these 
persons  could  acquiesce  in  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  £26,000  a  year,  from  tho  national 
taxes,  to  persons  who  were  totally  opposed 
to  tho  disseniination  of  the  Bible  ?  In 
Wales,  the  part  of  the  country  with  which 
he  was  connected,  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  DisBenters.    Thej  neither  asked  for 


nor  received  any  grants  ;  they  subscribed 
for  the  difl\i8ion  of  Scriptural  knowledge 
and  the  great  religious  truths  in  which  they 
conscientiously  believed;  and  on  their  be- 
half, and  on  the  behalf  of  all  Bible  Chris- 
tians, he  asked  the  Government  on  what 
public  ground  either  arising  out  of  our 
relations  to  foreign  countries  this  grant 
should  be  continued,  or  why  the  conscience 
and  convictions  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  persons  at  home  should  be  insulted  by 
the  continuance  of  a  grant  which  they 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  national  sin  ? 
He  would  not,  however,  lay  much  stress  on 
that  argument  then,  that  would  hereafter 
arise  and  make  itself  heard  throughout 
the  country  and  in  that  House,  but  ho 
did  appeal  to  the  statesmen  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  to  do  their  duty  on  an  im- 
portant  question.  He  asked  them  cither 
to  show  some  great  national  cause  or  pur- 
pose to  justify  the  continuance  of  a  course 
which  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  judg- 
ments and  consciences  of  the  most  loyal 
and  religious  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  ? 
or,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  reason,  he 
did  hope  that  they  would  respect  the  reli- 
gious scruples  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  withdraw  this  most  obnoxious  grant. 
Tho  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
the  Resolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  Houso  will  immediately  rcsoWe  itself 
into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  Acts  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  with  a  view 
to  the  withdrawal  of  any  endowment  out  of  tho 
Consolidated  Fund,  duo  regard  being  had  to  vett- 
ed rights  and  interests." 

Sir  WILLIAM  VERNER  rose  to  se- 
cond  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  was  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  joining  in  any  measure 
calculated  to  put  down  an  establishment  in 
which  doctrines  were  taught  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind  here  and  here- 
after. He  would  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  return  his  thanks,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  loyal  body  of  Protestants  in 
Ireland  with  whom  he  was  identified,  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Spooner],  for  the  manner  in  which 
year  after  year  he  had  come  forward  to  en- 
deavour to  put  an  end  to  tho  State  sup- 
port of  au  institution  which  taught  doc- 
trines so  repugnant  to  all  Protestants. 
He  (Sir  William  Verner)  was  fully  aware 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  now  no 
power  to  withhold  the  annual  grant  from 
Maynooth,  as  it  was  ^ald  out  q1  \.V^C>^\i^^- 
lidaled  fund*)  \j^\.  >^%\i  '^Wk  xia  \^'Wtfiw^'^ 
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it  sliould  not  ngrco  to  tlio  Motion  of  ibe 
hon.  Member  for  Peterborough.  It  might 
be  Baid  that  there  had  nheady  been  an 
inquiry  into  the  Maynooth  system.  He 
(Sir  William  Verner)  recollected  that  a 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  College  of  Maynooth,  but  it  was  a  mere 
mockery.  Several  of  the  persons  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment,  and  who  joined 
in  the  mischievous  course  pursued  in  it, 
were  placed  upon  the  jury  to  try  themselves. 
The  consequence  naturally  was  that  they 
acquitted  themselves.  The  doors  of  May- 
nooth were  now  closed,  and  they  could 
know  nothing  of  what  was  going  forward 
within  its  walls.  Their  only  mode  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  of  what  is  taught 
witliin  them  was  by  watching  the  conduct 
of  those  who  have  been  educated  in  it  after 
they  have  left  it.  [The  hon.  Baronet  then 
read  to  the  House  a  document  which  was 
understood  to  be  a  declaration  made  by 
every  person  admitted  to  the  college,  and 
\o  which  he  was  bound  by  oath  before  he 
could  be  collated  to  any  parish.  This  de- 
claration set  forth  the  principle  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
was,  the  hon.  Baronet  said,  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  and  doctrine  taught 
in  the  college.]  He  (Sir  William  Verner) 
would  now  ask  how  any  Government  pro- 
fessing to  be  Protestant  can  feel  justified 
in  calling  upon  the  country,  still  Protestant, 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  establish- 
ment where  such  an  oath  is  required  to  be 
taken,  and  where  such  doctrines  are  not 
only  taught,  but  thoso  who  are  instructed 
in  them  are  by  oath  bound  to  circulate,  in 
whulever  part  of  the  universe  they  may  be 
ient  ?  In  order  to  make  the  House  aware 
•f  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  priests, 
and  the  means  they  take  to  circulate  and 
impress  them  upon  the  public,  he  would 
mention  a  circumstance  which  took  place 
in  that  House,  and  at  which  he  was  pre- 
sent. There  was  in  the  House,  at  the  time 
to  which  he  alluded,  a  Member  of  high 
character  and  position.  He  was  put  for- 
ward as  the  representative  and  mouthpiece 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  to  speak  their 
sentiments  whenever  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  A  debate  took  place  upon  a 
subject  connected  with  Romanism,  upon 
which  occasion  this  person  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  Church  of  Romo  bad  been  accused  by 
manv  Members  of  persecution.  IIo  was  not  pre- 
pared to  deny  the  imputation.  He  admitted  that 
on  many  occasions  members  of  tho  Church  had 
heon  gulhy  of  acts  of  persecution  ;  but  he  might 
mention  that  each  of  those  acts  was  to  bo  csti- 

S/r  Wiliiam  Verner 


mated  according  to  tho  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
time.  IIo  might  point  to  the  Old  Testament  as 
containing  much  that  might  appear  to  anthoriie 
the  persecution  and  extinction  of  unhallowed 
creeds." 

Ho  (Sir  William  Verner)  would  beg  to  ask, 
who  is  to  defino  what  are  '*  unhallowed 
creeds  ?*'     The   same  Member  thus  con* 

tinned — 

"  The  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  \aA 
said  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  antAgonistio  to 
Protestantism.  Ho  perfectly  agreed  with  him; 
and  as  long  as  tho  world  lasted  it  would  continue 
so,  until  Protestantism  was  extinct." 
This  was  language  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. Mr.  Plumptre,  who  was  then  in 
Parliament,  thanked  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
candour  and  fairness  with  which  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  contest  between  Popery 
and  Protestantism  must  go  on  till  Protes- 
tantism should  become  extinct.  He  would 
tell  him  that  the  Protestanto  of  this  coun- 
try wore  prepared  to  meet  these  words 
with  corresponding  language.  IIo  (Sir 
William  Verner)  had  several  more  docu- 
ments which  he  intended  to  submit  to  the 
House  but  for  the  impatience  expressed. 
He  would  conclude  by  making  one  obser- 
vation, which  he  would  take  tho  liberty  of 
addressing  to  tho  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  Tho  noble  Lord  bad 
been  repeatedly  appealed  to,  to  "do  justice 
to  Ireland.*'  It  was  well  understood  what 
sort  of  justice  that  meant.  In  this  call  he 
fully  joined  ;  but  what  he  wanted  was  equal 
justice  for  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholics.  Did  the  noble  Lord  consider  it 
justice  to  Protestants  to  appoint  eight 
Popish  Judges  for  Ireland  ?  Would  the 
noblo  Lord  venture  to  say  that  it  was  not 
because  they  were  Roman  Catholics  they 
were  appointed  ?  Could  not  the  noble 
Lord  find  ono  Protestant  member  of  the 
Irish  bar  sufficiently  respectable  or  qualified 
to  be  placed  upon  the  bench  ?  And  now  a 
ninth  may  be  s&id  to  have  been  appointed, 
in  the  person  of  a  Roman  Catholio  Attorney 
General.  This  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
sent  down  by  the  Goyernment  to  the  as* 
sizes  at  Armagh,  with  a  strong  force  at  his 
back,  to  hang  a  Protestant  of  whose  inno- 
cence there  existed  no  doubt.  He  (Sir 
William  Verner)  could  not  say  that  the 
Attorney  General  knew  that  he  was  inno« 
cent — that  might  be  to  commit  himself— 
but  this  ho  could  say,  that  from  his  pro- 
fessional experience  the  Attorney  General 
must  have  known  that  had  he  not  withheld 
the  evidence  of  two  witnesses,  and  aup« 
pressed  the  declaration  of  a  dying  man,  ne 
must  have  been  acquitted  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  a  Jury  exclusively  Protestant— 
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four  of  them  masters  of  Orange  lodges — 
found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter.  But 
80  disgroceful  was  the  whole  transaction, 
and  so  clear  the  man*s  iunocence,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  exercising  his  prerogative 
of  mercy,  ordered  the  man  to  be  liberated 
from  prison,  but  not  until  he  had  suffered 
inenrccration  for  upwards  of  eight  months. 
And  yet  this  individual  still  continues  to 
fill  the  ofiScc  of  Attorney  General,  and  has 
been  rewarded  by  being  presented  to  the 
Prince  Consort. 

Mr.  DIGBY  SEYMOUR,  said,  that  he 
congratulated  his  hen.  Friend  on  fiuding  a 
seconder  in  the  hon.  Baronet,  who  united 
to  English  zeal  and  fervour  the   Orange 
loyalty  of  Northeru  Ireland.     At  the  same 
time  he  regretted  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Peterborough  had  spoken  of 
the  Ilomnn    Catholics  in  a  tone  that  was 
calculated   to    rouse  bitter   feelings.      lie 
did  not  yield    to  his  hon.  Friend    in    his 
zeal  for  Protestantism  ;  but,  however  ap- 
propriate pulpits  and  platforms  might  be 
for    anti-Romnn    Catholic    harangues,  he 
thought  that  Protectant  feeling  was  not  a 
proper  basis  for  a  vote  given  in  a  legisla- 
tive assembly.     He  did  not  think  that  the 
Irish  famine  hod  any  connection  with  the 
(caching  or  logic    of   Maynooth,  or  that 
Puseyism  in  the  English   Church  was  at 
all  referable  to  Maynooth,  and,  therefore, 
he  deplored  the  introduction  of  these  topics 
by  his  hon.  Friend.    His  hon.  Friend  had 
quoted  an  o))inion  of  his  ;  all  he  should  say 
was  tliat  that  opinion  was  given  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.     His  language  then  was 
full  of  zeal,  and  ho  did  not  regret  it.  What 
be  said  in  substance  was  this,  that  so  long 
as  the    State,  wisely  or    unwisely,  main- 
tained a  Protestant  establishment  in  Ire- 
land— so  long  as  the  religion  of  the   mi- 
nority   was   forced  by    State  props    upon 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people— so  long, 
ho  thought,  there  was  an  inconsistency  in 
this   country  supporting  the   Popish   Col- 
lego  of  Maynooth.      He  guarded  himself, 
however,   by  saying  whether,  •*  wisely  or 
unwisely.'*  The  experience  of  many  )'ears 
and  deeper   acquaintance    with    the   sub- 
ject had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  wise,  for  the  sake  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  itself,  to  maintain  in  Ireland 
by  the  support  of  the  State  a  Church  which 
was  opposed  and  in  obnoxious  hostility  to 
the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitonts  of  the  country.      His  Amend- 
nient  was   intended  to  place  the   subject 
before  the  House  on  o  mo&t  satisfoctorj 


footing.  Ho  begged  to  say  that  he  wa« 
opposed  to  the  Maynooth  Grant  on  tho 
same  grounds  that  he  was  opposed  to  tho 
Hegium  Donum,  and  to  the  Edinburgh 
annuity  tax.  That  was  the  brood  and 
charitable  ground  to  take  of  the  question. 
Religion  unshackled  would  be  better  able 
to  battle  against  the  powers  of  untruth, 
because  the  people  would  be  more  ready 
to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  a  pure  reli- 
gion when  unaccompanied  by  State  aid. 
There  were  four  parties  in  the  House  on 
the  subject — the  first  were  those  who  sup- 
ported church  rates  and  voted  against  May* 
nooth;  they  were  entirely  inconsistent.  Tho 
second,  the  Roman  Catholic  Members  for 
Ireland,  who  supported  Maynooih  and  op- 
posed church  rates;  they  were  inconsistent, 
for  why  were  they  not  as  tender  to  the  con- 
sciences of  Members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  supported  church  rates,  as  to 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  The 
other  two  parties  were  for  both  and  against 
both.  As  he  voted  against  church  rates, 
he  should  vote  against  the  Maynooth  grant, 
and  leave  the  support  of  pure  religion  as  tho 
free  offering  of  a  free  people. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

**  After  the  word  *  Fund,*  to  insert  the  words 
'  and  also  to  consider  tho  expediency  of  withdraw- 
ing all  other  State  Endowments  and  Grants  for 
Ecclesiastical  and  Religious  purposes  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.' " 

Qnestion  proposed,  *•  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mil.  CARDWELL  said,  he  was  glad  to 
have  collected  from  tho  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, that  it  was  not  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  that  tho  question  should  bo  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  that  they  did  not  de- 
sire to  re- open  a  question  which  by  com- 
mon consent,  both  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  last,  was  closed.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  former  Par* 
liament,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridgo 
University  (Mr.  Walpole),  who  as  Homo 
Secretary  had  then  to  answer  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  tho 
House  declined  to  rc-open  a  question  so 
full  of  angry  feeling,  and  last  Session  it 
came  to  the  samo  conclusion.  Without 
meaning  the  slightest  disrespect  to  tho 
hon.  Member  for  Peterborough  he  might 
be  permitted  to  state  that  if  this  question 
could  have  been  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  in  the  way  desired  by  the  hon.  Qckv- 
tlcman  U  \f ou\i  \iv«<i  \>^^Ti  ^^  \«t\svv«^\R\ 
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by  one  for  whom  they  all  einoerely  felt  re- 
gard, the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire. The  hon.  Member  went  on 
advocating  his  sincere  views  on  the  subject 
up  to  the  latest  moment  when  he  could 
obtain  a  favourable  attention  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  fact  of  his  having  now  al- 
lowed the  question  to  pass  into  other  hands 
was  a  proof  that  the  House  would  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  re-opencd.  In  consequence 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Peterborough,  he  thought  it  right  to 
state  that,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
teaching  of  the  college  which  was  not 
consistent  with  unreserved  allegiance  to 
the  Queen  or  with  the  rules  of  mo- 
lality ;  and,  further,  it  was  only  right  to 
state  that  the  conduct  of  the  students  of 
the  college  was  acknowledged  by  those 
who  were  competent  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject to  bo  most  exemplary.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough  had  spoken  of  a 
new  agitation,  but  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  encourage  any  such  under- 
taking^. The  hon.  Member,  not  feeling 
sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  his  Motion 
had,  like  a  cautious  general,  provided  a 
line  of  retreat  for  himself,  having  given 
notice  that  in  the  event  of  bis  Motion  for 
repealing  the  grant  to  Maynooth  College 
being  negatived,  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose  a  Select  Committee  on  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  college,  in- 
tending to  employ  the  Committee  in  con- 
sidering the  commentaries  of  Cabbasutius 
and  Devoti.  He  hoped  it  was  no  proof  of 
discreditable  ignorance  if  he  admitted  him- 
Bclf  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  those 
writings.  He  was  convinced,  however, 
that  if  the  House  of  Commons  began  to 
uproot  the  foundations  of  religious  esta- 
blishments throughout  the  country,  they 
would  have  difficulties  to  encounter  and 
anxieties  to  meet  which  they  would  find  it 
most  difficult  to  surmount. 

[Loud  cries  of  •*  Divide  !  Divide  !  *' 
which  were  continued^  with  oilier  manifes- 
iations  of  the  extreme  impatience  of  the 
House,  throughout  the  remainder  of  tJie 
debate.  ] 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  would  trespass 
for  a  few  minutes  only  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  which  had  been  so  often  ac- 
corded to  him.  He  wished  to  disabuse  the 
House  of  the  impression  which  seemed  to 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  had  withdrawn  from  this 
question,  because  he  considered  that  Par- 
liameDt  waa  no  longer  willing  to  entertain 
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it.  He  assured  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  so  far  as  he 
was  able,  to  protest  against  the  Maynooth 
grant.  But  if  he  had  been  desirous  again 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  question,  his  health 
and  strength  would  not  permit  him.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  said  that  this  ques- 
tion was  silenced;  but  in  this  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  mistaken.  The  Protestant 
feeling  in  this  country  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  and,  in  his  humble  judgment,  the 
Protestants  of  this  country  were  able  to 
bring  before  the  House  so  strong  a  case 
against  Maynooth  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  any  Government  to  put  it  aside,  or 
resist  it.  At  the  same  time  he  was  far  from 
denying  the  Protestant  right  of  private 
judgment.  That,  however,  was  a  right 
not  allowed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
They  declared  that  their  followers  were  to 
be  guided*  not  by  their  own  judgment, 
founded  upon  the  Word  of  Gc^,  but  by 
what  their  priests  decided  to  be  the  right 
doctrine.  He  (Mr.  Spooner)  respected 
many  Roman  Catholics,  with  some  of  whom 
he  had  had  a  personal  acquaintance  of 
many  years  ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  a 
system  which  he  believed  to  be  in  principle 
completely  subversive  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  country,  and  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God.  He  believed  that  the  favour  of  Di- 
vine Providence  had  rested  especially  upon 
this  country  on  account  of  its  Protestant 
character  and  principles,  and  that  whenever 
we  had  diverged  from  those  principles  we 
had  incurred,  as  a  nation,  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. The  experience  of  this  country 
of  late  years,  during  which  we  had  unhap- 
pily lent  ourselves  to  the  propagation  of 
Popish  doctrines  through  Afaynooth,  and 
in  other  ways,  would,  he  contended,  fully 
bear  out  this  view  of  the  question.  The 
Sovereign,  at  the  Coronation,  took  an  oath 
that  she  would  support  on  all  occasions  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Church  of  England. 
He  was  deeply  grateful  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  ho  had  mentioned 
his  name,  but  he  must  say  that  he  believed 
the  feeling  of  the  country  was  decidedly 
against  this  grant,  and  he  should  vote  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough. 

Mr.  SOMES — whose  remarks  were  ren- 
dered almost  inaudible — said,  he  rose  with 
considerable  diffidence  to  support  the  Motion 
which  had  been  so  ably  brought  forward  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough ;  but  he 
thought  that  having  that  evening  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  the  House  a  peti- 
tion. «\gn«d  \>^  ikQxnA  1^300  of  the  inhabi* 
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tants  of  Holly  against  what  ho  Bhould  call 
that  unrighteous  and  inconsistent  grant  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Majnooth, 
he  had  some  claim  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  while  he  soid  a  few,  and  hut  a  very 
few,  words  on  the  suhject.  He  should 
consider  himself  utterly  unworthy  of  a  seat 
in  the  Parliament  of  a  Christian  ond  Pro- 
testant country,  were  he  not  to  endeayour 
to  overcome  his  reluctance  to  speaking  on 
an  occasion  when  such  a  matter  was  under 
discussion  in  the  House.  It  could  not  he 
said  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  not  ahio  to  hear  the  expenses  of  May- 
nooth  College ;  for  they  could  contrihute 
some  £8,000  or  £10,000  a  year  to  a 
society  at  Lyons  for  the  propagation  of 
Romish  principles,  and  they  also  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  fund  called  "  Peter's 
Pence,"  to  feed  the  Pope's  armies,  and 
repress  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence which  Englishmen  so  much  admire 
amongst  the  people  of  Italy.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  the  Papists,  whose  de- 
mands for  other  purposes  are  constantly 
increasing,  have  received  from  this  country 
more  than  half  a  million  of  money  for  the 
support  of  a  college  where  the  Bible  is  ex- 
cluded, while  all  support  is  withheld  from 
those  Scriptural  schools  in  Ireland  in  which 
the  Bible  is  taught  to  all  the  children.  He 
had  intended  to  make  some  further  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  but,  seeing  the  im- 
patience of  the  House,  he  should  refrain, 
llowevcr,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  an 
attempt  at  being  heard,  and  he  could  not 
sit  down  without  protesting  against  the 
continuance  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and 
stating  that  he  should  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE,  who  at  first  had 
Bomo  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  hearing,  said, 
he  felt  that  he  stood  in  a  somewhat  difficult 
position ;  for  sixteen  years  he  had  in  that 
House,  without  intermission^  promoted  the 
object  of  the  Motion  now  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Peterborough,  and  re- 
cently he  had  been  strongly  urged  to  intro- 
duce the  subject,  when  it  became  inconve- 
nient for  his  hon.  Colleague  (Mr.  Spooncr) 
any  longer  to  bring  it  before  the  House. 
He,  however,  declined  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest, and  he  rejoiced  that  ho  had  done 
80  ;  not  in  the  least  that  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  had  changed  ;  not  in  the  least 
that  ho  believed  the  anticipations  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  would  be  fulfilled,  but  because  he 
felt  that  when  an  boa,  Idember  bad  for 


many  years  urged  on  the  attention  of  the( 
House  a  very  grave  subject,  the  subject 
was  apt  to  become  overlaid  by  personal 
considerations  in  the  estimation  of  the 
House,  and  lost  that  representative  cha- 
racter which  was  essential  to  the  duo  ap« 
preciation  of  the  just  value  and  importance 
which  the  people  of  the  country  attached 
to  this  question.  Ho  felt  also  that  the 
subject  was  in  danger  of  degenerating  into 
a  mere  party  question,  and  he  rejoiced 
that  he  declined  to  bring  it  under  tho 
consideration  of  the  House,  because  the 
choice  of  an  advocate  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestants  of  England  had  fallen 
upon  an  hon.  Member  who  had  brought 
it  forward  with  ability,  temper,  and  judg- 
ment, which  he  hoped  woula  establish  him 
in  the  good  opinion  of  those  whose  grati- 
tude he  had  fairly  earned.  The  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Southampton 
was  to  the  effect,  that  whereas  he,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  felt  a  strong  objection  to 
the  grant  to  Maynooth  especially,  because 
tho  teaching  at  Maynooth  was  directed 
against  tho  very  existence  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that,  therefore,  the  House 
should  proceed  to  abolish  all  other  endow- 
ments. What  did  that  amount  to?  This 
fervent  Protestant,  not  in  the  least  denying 
that  ultramontane  doctrines  were  taught 
at  Maynooth,  asked  the  House  to  say  that, 
because  they  were  not  prepared  to  grant 
£30,000  a  year  for  the  continuance  of 
ultramontane  opinions,  they  should  proceed 
to  abolish  the  endowments  of  tho  Church 
of  England.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber formerly  entertained  great  objections 
to  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  because 
that  establishment  was  specially  organized 
to  attack  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  now 
he  proposed  that  the  House  should  at  once 
accomplish  the  object  which  he  deprecated 
before.  He  thought  he  might  easily  an- 
ticipate the  fate  of  tho  hon.  Gentlemon's 
Amendment.  It  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  teaching  of  Maynooth  was  ultramon- 
tane teaching — that  it  was  the  teaching  of 
the  Jesuits.  Nothing  could  be  moro  un- 
principled, nothing  more  impolitic,  than 
that  Protestant  England  should  pay  for 
the  dissemination  of  these  doctrines.  For 
what  reason  ?  Why  did  Roman  Catholic 
Europe  tolerate  tho  position  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  Asia  ?  Ho  was  tolerated  because 
he  restrained  the  tyrannical  disposition 
generated  by  tho  Jesuits,  and  thus  con- 
ferred an  enormout^  b^xk^^\»  ^xi  ^\\TV(\»QLV:ra^« 
Thia  fact  aiwA  lot\k,  \\i%Xi  ^^  ^JwwKaTsSSwt 
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of  Roman  GAiholic  France  was  exercising 
restraint  upon  the  dissemination  of  these 
Jesuitical  doctrines,  and  the  tyranny  which 
thoy  generate,  and  that  Roman  Catholic 
France  maintained  herself  in  an  exalted 
position  because  she  rendered  not  only  to 
Frenchmen,  but  to  Roman  Catholic  Europe, 
that  great  service.  What  a  contrast !    The 
Parliament  of  England  continued  in  a  state 
of  disgraceful    ignorance  on  the   subject, 
paying  for  the  inculcation  of  doctrines  which 
she  condemned,  and  fostering  the  extension 
of  a  power  not  tolerated  by  Europe  or  the 
rest  of  the  world.     While  the  Austrians 
had  so  far  freed  themselves,  as  to  compel 
their  Goyernment  to  rescind  their  Jesuit- 
coined  Concordat  with  the  Pope  —  when 
Baden-Baden,  despite  the  exertions  of  the 
Archbishop  of   Friburgh    and    his   allies, 
had  discarded  her  Concordat  —  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  rejecting  and  re- 
straining this  spirit  of  Jesuitical  domina- 
tion and  tyranny — the  Porliament  of  Eng- 
land were  paying  for  the  dissemination  of 
those  very  ultramontane  doctrines,  for  the 
extension  of  this  very  Jesuitical  domination, 
against  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  protesting.    lie  was  con- 
fident that  those  who  choose  to  persevere 
in  sucli  a  course  would,  sooner  or  later, 
find  themselves  severely  corrected  by  the 
strongly  expressed  opinion  of  the  country. 
Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  vote  for  tho  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Southampton, 
and  he,  therefore,  wished  to  state  his  rea- 
sons for  not  voting  for  it.    lie  thought  very 
few  hon.  Members  understood  the  Amend- 
ment.    On  reading  it,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  did  not  go  beyond  tho  Regium  Do- 
iitim  in   Ireland,  and  tho  Annuity  Tax  in 
Scotland,  and  that  it  did  not  include  the 
revenues  of  tho  Established  Cliurches  in 
England  and  Scotland.     The  Amendment 
was,  however,  not  very  clearly  drawn  up. 
lie  would  suppose  his  hon.  Friend  to  be 
addressed  by  a  Protestant   clergyman  at 
Southampton,    who    would    say    to   him, 
••  IIow  con  you  suppose  that  I  will  give  you 
my  vote  again  in  this  borough  when  you 
propose  to  abolish  all  grants  to  the  Church 
of  England  ?  "     *•  Oh,"  the  hon.  Member 
would  reply  to  him,  '*  the  Amendment  did 
not  mean  that — it  only  meant  the  grants 
to  tho   rascally  Presbyterians  and    those 
Popish   gentlemen."     To   make  sure,  he 
(Mr.  Scully)  went  up  to  his  hon.  Friend 
twice,  and  questioned  him  as  to  his  mean- 
ing,   and   his   answer   was   that   he  (Mr. 
Scvllj)  undcrBtood  tho  Amendment  in  lUo 
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same  manner  that  he  (Mr.  Soymour)  un- 
derstood it  himself.  Now^  lie  was  quite 
prepared  to  vote  against  religious  endow- 
ments as  a  whole,  but  ho  would  not  single 
out  small  grants  for  abolition,  while  largo 
ones  were  retained.  Having  now  explain* 
ed  himself,  ho  begged  to  say  that  he  was 
prepared  to  vote  against  tho  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South* 
ampton. 

Mb.  WHALLEY,  in  reply,  said :  I  wish 
the  Ilouse  to  note  Jhis  fact — that  neither 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
nor  any  other  Gentleman,  has  attempted 
to  deny  my  statement,  that  this  college 
teaches  those  doctrines  of  tho  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which,  under  the  name  of 
Ultramontane,  have  been  virtually  exclud* 
ed  from  every  other  seminary  in  £arope» 
or  one  there  taught  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  tho  State;  and  that  this 
Protestaut  country  affords  tho  only  means 
by  which  the  Pope  can  now  train  a  priest 
brigade  to  carry  out  that  system  from 
which  Europe,  after  centuries  of  struggle, 
is  at  length  emancipating  itself.  No  denial 
has  been  given,  or  can  be  given,  to  tho 
fact  that  this  system  recognizes  and  re- 
commends treason,  perjury,  and  murder 
as  laudable  actions,  when  thereby  tho  in- 
terests of  tho  Pope  can  be  promoted  ;  and 
that  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  which 
Europe  witnessed  with  amazement,  that 
Ireland  was  the  only  country  which  soot 
the  Pope  a  military  brigade,  is  the  natural 
result  of  a  system  which  amongst  ourBolvea 
wo  SCO  daily  manifesting  itself  in  treason- 
able speeches  and  such  preparations  for 
rebellion  os  prudence  allows.  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  South- 
ampton, objects  to  my  connecting  with 
Maynooth  that  Jesuitical  element  which 
has  of  late  years  manifested  itself  in 
our  own  Church  under  the  namo  of  Po- 
sey ism  ;  but  I  can  show,  if  required, 
the  very  rules — the  precise  instructions  as 
inculcated  at  Maynooth — by  which  men, 
who  receive  the  pay  and  exercise  all  the 
privileges  of  our  Church,  nro  enabled  to 
earn  for  themselves  honour  and  immortality 
by  treasonably  availing  themselves  of  our 
Churches,  and,  by  direct  violation  of  their 
oaths  of  ordination,  using  our  pulpits  for 
the  purpose  of  perverting  and  denouncing 
all  Protestant  doctrine  and  practice.  I 
consider  this  Puseyite  form  of  Jesuitism  is 
a  direct  illustration,  intelligible  and  brought 
home  by  daily  expcTience  to  every  ono  of 
that  teaching  at  Maynooth,  to  which  wo 
aloue»  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  now 
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gi?e  Parliamentary  sanction  by  this  grant. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Homo  Department,  last 
year  sent  200  policemen,  each  Sanday,  to 
St.  George's-in-the-East  to  repress  the 
righteous  indignation  of  the  Protestant 
parishioners,  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
gross  outrage  to  wliich  they  were  sub- 
jected, or  to  afford  them  any  opportunity 
of  resisting  the  desecration  of  their  parish 
church  to  Romish  purposes,  their  cause 
became  a  national  one ;  for  by  the  voice 
and  act  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Governor  of  the  country,  Mr.  Bryan  King, 
the  present  priest- parson,  was  justified  and 
supported,  and  the  high-spirited  Protestants 
of  that  parish  were  compelled  by  police 
and  by  magistrates  to  submit  in  silence 
and  subjection  to  Roman  Catholic  forms  of 
worship.  And  I  can  only  account  for  so 
gross  an  outrage  being  tolerated  by  this 
House  from  the  fact  that  it  considers  itself, 
by  this  grant  to  Maynooth,  bound  to  defend 
the  Jesuitical  purposes  which  it  so  appro- 
priates the  public  money  to  teach  and  in- 
culcate. But  I  do  not  believe  this  House 
18  prepared  to  accept  all  such  consequences 
of  the  grant.  I  admit  theso  are  religious 
questions,  and  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  the  discussion  of  such  questions; 
but  so  long  as  you  grant  money  for  reli- 
gious purposes  you  must  submit  to  the 
discussion  of  them,  and,  to  avoid  and  avert 
such  discussions  is,  in  addition  to  all  other 
objections,  an  unanswerable  argument,  I 
submit,  in  favour  of  my  Motion.  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  also  objected  to  my  con- 
necting with  Maynooth  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  that  is  a  point  on  which  I  can 
speak  with  a  personal  knowledge — for  I  was 
amongst  the  people.  I  was  one  of  those 
humble  instruments  which  England  sent 
forth  to  save  them  from  starvation  and 
pestilence  ;  and  the  evidence  which  all 
countries  have  contributed  to  give  that 
this  priestly  domination,  which  we  sanction 
and  pay  for  at  Maynooth,  is  really  the 
direct  cause  of  poverty,  misery,  and  crime 
amongst  all  people  who  are  subjected  to 
ity  was  confirmed  by  my  own  observation. 
I  saw  myself  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  which,  under  pretence  of  providing 
for  eternal  salvation,  deprives  them  of  that 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  which  is 
essential  for  the  temporal  and  present  ne- 
cessities of  mankind.  By  this  grant  to 
Maynooth  wo  pay  for  this  teaching,  we 
qualify  these  priests  to  keep  in  bondage 
the  naturally  high-spirited  people  of  Ire- 
land; and  if  it  bo  true^  as  I  assert  and  am 


prepared  to  prove  that  it  is,  that  the  qua- 
lifications which  we  thus  impart  to  these 
priests  consist  primarily  in  conferring  on 
them  the  ability  to  teach  disobedience  to 
the  laws  and  a  repudiation  of  the  supre* 
macy  of  the  Queen  and  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, what  right  have  we  to  punish  those 
poor  deluded  Irishmen  for  the  acts  which, 
in  pursuance  of  such  teaching,  are  carried 
out  in  their  Ribbon  lodges,  and  otherwise 
arc  repeatedly  brought  before  our  courts  of 
justice  and  the  public  ?     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  has  never  heard  of  Cab- 
basutlus  and  Devoti,  and  yet  he  quotes  the 
Commission  in  which  one  of  the  objects  of 
inquiry  was  the  doctrines  taught  at  May- 
nooth, as  to  which  these  names  are  amongst 
the  most  important.     I  have  here  the  evi- 
dence that  these  doctrines  are,  primarily, 
detestation  of  England  and  Protestantism; 
and  students,  who  enter  that  college  loyal 
subjects,  leave  it,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion,   "  the    vilest    rebels,   thirsting    aud 
proying  for  the  destruction  of  England," 
and  such   is   the  spirit  with  which   they 
go  forth  on  their  mission  to  our  Colonies 
and  elsewhere,  with  the  stamp  of  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  upon  such  mission.    This 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  chooses  to  ig- 
nore, and  refers  to  the  Report — as  if  a 
Report  which,  in  the  teeth  of  such  evi- 
dence, says   they   know   nothing  of  dis- 
loyalty*  was  not  of  itself  evidence  of  the 
depth  of  the  Jesuitism  which  prevails  at 
Maynooth,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
ercising by  Parliamentary  means  any  suf- 
ficient control.     That  Report,  this  Houso 
well  knows,  was,  if  not  written,  revised 
and  prepared  for  publication  at  Rome  by 
the  authority  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  ventured 
to  quote  that  Report  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  he  relied  upon  such 
clamour  as  I  have  now  to  encounter  in  my 
reply  to  him  rendering  impossible  in  this 
House  such  refutation  of  his  statements 
and  arguments  as   I   am  prepared  most 
fully  to  give.      He  may  be  assured  that 
the  Protestant  feeling  of  this  country  will 
not  be  silenced  by  such  interruption  and 
clamour  as  its  enemies  can  raise  here.     It 
does  not  depend  on  my  voice,  which  may 
be  easily  silenced;  driven  back  from  the 
floor  of  this  House,  it   will  but  spread 
wider  and  sink  deeper  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people — and  what  we  saw  in  1851, 
and  lately  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  will 
again  be  manifest  so  soon  as  the  public  be- 
gin to  discover  that  this  House,  on  which, 
they  are  to  ^«\i  dX^^^f^^  Vi  \Ai  Vst  ^^ 
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efenee  and  protection  of  national  intereats, 
is  under  the  control  of  those  who  cither 
perpetrate  or  tolerate  such  means  of  pre- 
Tcnting  discussion  as  that  to  which  this 
debate  has  been  subjected. 

Mr.  DI6BY  SEYMOUR  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  finding  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  House  to  take  the  Divi- 
sion on  the  Original  Motion, 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  114 ;  Noes 
191 :  Majority  77. 

BARON  DE  BODE'S  PETITION. 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  MOVED  FOR. 

Mb.  DENMAN  said,  that  he  rose  to 
bring  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  allegations  of  the 
petition  of  the  Baron  de  Bode,  presented 
on  the  18th  of  April  last,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  House.  A  fair  decision  on 
the  question  could  not  he  come  to  unless 
every  one  who  took  part  in  the  vote  heard 
every  part  of  the  argument.  If  he  could 
insure  that  every  one  who  heard  him 
would  listen  to  the  case  throughout,  and 
that  no  others  would  take  part  in  the 
decision,  he  should  feci  as  confident  of 
success  as  he  ever  did  in  any  case  upon 
which  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  address  an? 
audience  or  tribunal.  Before  he  proceed- 
ed to  make  the  observations  which  he 
should  have  to  make  upon  the  claim  itself, 
he  wished  to  anticipate  some  objections 
which  had  been  advanced  over  and  over 
again,  and  which  might  be  advanced  on 
the  present  occasion.  In  the  first  place, 
it  had  been  said  more  than  once  that  this  was 
a  stale  demand,  and  that  the  claimants  had 
slept  upon  their  rights  ;  but  he  should  con- 
vince the  House  that  the  Baron  de  Bode, 
so  far  from  having  slept  upon  his  rights, 
had  incessantly  and  by  every  means  in  his 
power  pressed  those  rights  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  upon  all  those  from 
whom  he  had  the  hope  of  obtaining  re- 
dress. It  might  also  be  said  that  it  was  rei 
jtidicata,  but  he  would  undertake  to  satisfy 
the  House  that  this  was  not  a  question 
which  had  ever  been  decided  by  a  com- 
petent tribunal.  He  would  also  show  that 
the  Motion  he  submitted  was  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding.  Parliament  was  al- 
ways eager  for  precedents,  and  precedent 
was  here  in  Baron  de  Bode's  favour  ;  be- 
cause in  1834  the  House  of  Commons 
IiMd  appointed  m  Com«iittee  to  inveatigate 


his  claims,  but  the  labours  of  that  Com* 
mittee  were  brought  to  a  premature  close 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  and 
for  some  reason  never  resumed.     True,  in 
1854,  the  matter  was  again  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Montagu  Chambers),  when 
his  Resolution  was  rejected ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Motion  made  in 
that  year  was  not  one  like  the  present, 
simply  for  inquiry;  but,  if  carried,  it  would 
have  required  the  House  to  provide  in  the 
Estimates  for  tho  satisfaction  of  the  Baron 
de  Bode's  claims  without  any  inquiry  of  its 
own.     Yet  nothing  but  the  eloquence  of 
the  then  Attorney  General  (Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum)  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
prevented  a  decision  of  the  House  in  favour 
of  the  Resolution  in  1854,  because  certainly 
nothing  could  have  been  more  futile  than 
the  arguments  which  those  eminent  men 
used  on  that  occasion,  arguments  which  ap- 
parently must  have  been  supplied  to  them 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  some  official 
underlings.     He  would  state  to  the  House 
why  it  was  that  he  had   undertaken  to 
bring  forward  the  case.     Shortly  after  be 
had  the  honour  to  obtain   a  seat  in  this 
House,  an  hon.  and  learned  Member  on  the 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  whose  engage* 
ments  prevented  him  from  giving  sufficient 
attention  to  the  matter,  put  the  papers  in 
his  hands,  and  requested  him,  when  he  had 
sufficiently  considered  them,  if  he  thought 
real  ground  for  further  inquiry  existed,  to 
bring  the  case  before  the  House.     He  bad 
carefully  perused  those  papers,  and  eomo 
to  the  conclusion,  that  a  strong  case  for 
inquiry  existed  ;  and,  having  kept  the  pa- 
pers for  a  long  time,  he  felt  that  he  should 
not  be  acting  fairly  towards  the  Baron  de 
Bode  if  he  shrunk  from  a  task  which,  if 
he  had  consulted  his  own  comfort  alone, 
he  should  certainly  have  long  ago  declined. 
He  was  aware  of  the  disadvantage -under 
which  he  laboured  in  attempting  to  address 
so  thin  a  House  on  such  a  subject,  but 
with  their  indulgence  he  believed  he  should 
be  able  to  show  all   who  would  listen  to 
him  that  it  was  a  case  not  only  peouliarly 
affecting  the  honour  of  the  country,  but 
calling  upon   Parliament  in    its    highest 
character,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  tho  na* 
tion,  to  see  that  that  right  should  be  done 
to  the  claimant  which  bad  so  long  been 
withheld  from  him.     It  was  not  a  case 
which  rested  wholly  upon  law,  for  then 
tho  ordinary  tribunals  would  be  the  proper 
nliAa  to  ioek  redress  \  but  it  was  one 
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which  came  within  the  meaning  of  a  phrase 
which  had  been  recently  employed  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
with  reference  to  another  matter — Sum-^ 
mum  jus,  summa  injuria — a  case  where  by 
insisting  on  strict  legal  measure  the  high- 
est injustice  would  be  committed,  because 
indisputable  moral  and  equitable  claims 
would  thereby  be  destroyed.  The  case  gene- 
rally slated  was  this — In  1793  the  French 
Government  confiscated  the  estate  of  the 
father  of  the  present  Baron  as  an  etnigri, 
and  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  English 
Government  a  large  sum  of  money  to  cover 
this  and  all  other  claims  in  respect  of  which 
that  sum  was  paid.  The  main  reason  why 
he  did  not  receive  that  money  was  because 
in  an  Act  of  1819  it  was  recited,  contrary 
to  the  fact,  that  all  British  subjects  who 
had  claimed  in  time  and  who  were  entitled 
to  that  fund  had  been  entered  upon  a  regis- 
ter. By  that  Act  the  absolute  disposal  of 
any  surplus  which  might  remain  after  the 
payment  of  the  various  claimants  was  to 
be  left  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and 
it  was  consequently  held  by  the  House  of 
Lords  that  that  provision  was  fatal  to  the 
Baron's  claim.  It  was  not  until  thirty  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  surplus,  that  it  was  many  years 
after  heid  that  this  recital  was  fatal  to  the 
Baron  do  Bode's  claim.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  refer  to  1818  in  order  to  see 
what  the  claim  of  the  Baron  de  Bode 
was  ;  and  if  he  had  a  just  claim  at  that 
time,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  Par- 
liament had  done  him  a  great  wrong,  of 
course,  unwittingly,  when  it  passed  the 
Act  of  1819.  He  should  now  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  nature  of  the 
claim  of  the  Baron  de  Bode.  By  the  fourth 
additional  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1819,  a 
right  was  given  to  recover  for  the  loss  of 
property,  moveable  or  immoveable,  belong- 
ing to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England, 
unduly  confiscated  by  the  French  authori- 
ties. The  words  of  the  treaty  were  as 
general  as  possible.  Now,  he  undertook  to 
prove,  first,  that  the  Baron  de  Bode  was  a 
British  subject,  and  that  he  was  a  British 
subject  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty ; 
Bocoildly,  that  ho  was  possessed  of  a  landed 
estate  in  France  ;  thirdly,  that  it  was  un- 
duly confiscated  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  ;  fourthly,  that  money  was  poid  by 
the  French  to  the  English  Government,  to 
satisfy  the  claims  for  property  so  confis- 
cated ;  fifthly,  that  after  the  payment  of 
all  claims  there  was  a  surplus  which  ought 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  payment 


of  the  Baron  de  Bode's  claim  ;  and  sixth* 
ly,  that  the  late  Baron  did  everything  he 
could  do  to  entitle  himself  to  the  payment 
of  his  claim.  The  first  point  he  had  to 
establish  was  that  the  last  Baron  de  Bode 
was  a  British  subject  within  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty,  and,  if  the  establishment  of  this 
point  depended  on  the  law  of  England* 
there  was  no  more  doubt  of  the  Baron  de 
Bode's  right  than  there  was  of  the  right  of  . 
any  one  of  them  to  be  considered  an  Eng- 
lish subject.  The  Baron  de  Bode  was  the 
son  of  an  English  mother  and  a  German 
father.  The  father  married  in  1775,  and 
the  Baron  de  Bode,  the  claimant,  was  bom 
in  1777  at  Lozley  Hall  in  Staffordshire, 
the  residence  of  his  mother's  father.  He 
was  for  some  few  years  brought  up  in  the 
family  of  the  Kinnersleys,  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  wasy  therefore,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  British  subject  according 
to  all  interpretation  of  English  law.  It 
was  argued  that  he  was  not  a  Bri« 
tish  subject  at  all,  or  a  British  subject 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  But  the 
case  of  Eneas  M'Donnell,  in  Faster^a^ 
Crown  Cases,  where  a  person  similarly 
situated  to  the  Baron  de  Bode  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  penalty  of  high  treason, 
showed  the  Baron  de  Bode  must  be  con- 
sidered a  British  subject.  If  exposed  to 
the  penal  consequences  of  being  a  British 
subject,  a  person  was  of  course  entitled  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  rights  of  a  British 
subject.  Then  it  was  said  that  the  Baron 
de  Bode  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject,  be- 
cause he  lived  in  France  from  an  early 
ago.  The  Baron  de  Bode  be  it  recollected 
was  born  in  England,  and  Lord  Hather- 
ton  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  be 
had  known  him  in  childhood,  and  believed 
him  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
British  subject.  It  was  then  said  that  the 
Baron  do  Bode  was  not  a  British  subjeet 
within  the  terms  of  the  Convention.  He 
had  several  answers  to  that  objection.  His 
first  was  that  between  1815  and  1818  the 
French  Commissioners  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  the  Baron  de  Bode  was  a  British 
subject  because  his  father  was  a  German. 
On  that  occasion  a  case  was  laid  under  this 
very  treaty  before  the  high  authority  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  his  unhesitating  opi- 
nion was  that  he  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  British  subject.  This  opinion 
was  sent  to  the  French  Government  and  the 
French  Government  acted  upon  it  by  with- 
drawing the  objection,  and  thus  acknow* 
lodged  that  the  Baron  do  Bode  was  «nL« 
tilled  to  \)Q  ^gioai^QaMX^^  ^^\i  ^\  ^^  t&sswti^ 
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which  thcj  sent  to  this  country.     Again, 
Lord  Ljndhurst,  Lord  Brougham,  and  the 
late  Lord  Truro,  expressed  an  unhesitating 
opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
Baron  de  Bode  was  a  British  subject  with- 
in the  meaning  of  tho  treaty.     There  was 
this  still  more  cogent  reason  for  holding 
the    Baron    de  Bode  a    British   subject, 
that  among  fourteen  or  fifteen  cases  decided 
before  the  Privy   Council  tho  current  of 
decision,  without  a  single  exception,  was 
that  a  person  born  in  England  was  en- 
titled to  compensation  as  a  British  subject 
unless  there  had  been  some  solemn  act  of 
naturalization  to  divest  him  of  the  character 
of  a  British  subject.     Again,  there  was  the 
strong  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  of  Mr. 
Pollock,  in  1834,  although  in  his  forensic 
capacity  of  Attorney  General  he  afterwards 
opposed  the  claim.  What  was  there  to  divest 
the  Baron  do  Bode  of  his  right  to  be  consi- 
dered a  British  subject  ?  Was  it  that  he  was 
?08se8sed  of  immovable  property  in  France, 
f  that  were  so,  the  whole  treaty  was  a 
nullity,  for  it  recognized  the  right  of  per- 
sons holding  such  property  to  be  compen- 
sated.    Was  it  because  he  was  a  German  ? 
Why  the  essence  of  the  claim  was  that  whe- 
ther his  father  was  French  or  German,  the 
Baron  was  a  British  born  subject.     It  was 
said  that  he  owed  allegiance  to  France. 
But  his  father  was  not  a  Frenchman  but  a 
German,  and  he  possessed  property  in  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  France.     At  the  time 
the  spoliation  took  place  he  was  only  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and,  therefore,  it  was  idle 
to  pretend  that  he  could  divest  himself  of 
the  rights  he  then  possessed.     The  Baron 
de  Bode,  therefore,   haviug  been  born  in 
England  had  a  right  to  claim  the  privileges 
to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  British  sub- 
ject under  the   treaty.     The   petitioner's 
father  was  the  possessor  of  a  landed  estate, 
consisting  of  tho  town  and  castle  of  Soultz, 
in  Lower  Alsace.     That  province,  by  the 
Treaty   of    Westphalia,    was  annexed  to 
France,  but  by  that  and  subsequent  treaties 
the  old  German  tenures  were  declared  to 
be  valid.     The  tenure  was  what  was  called 
a  German  male  fief,  which  corresponded  to 
what  in  English  law  would  be  called  an 
estate  tail,   which  could  not  be  cut  off. 
The  right  of  investiture  to  the  fief  was  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.     From  1788 
to  1791  this  was  the  state  of  things.     The 
father  was  tenant  for  life  ;  the  son  had  a 
remainder-in-tail,  a  vested  remainder  which 
he  could  not  cut  off.     In  1791  the  father 
made  over  his  rights  to  the  son,  and  the 
eesMion  took  place  at  a  large  gathering 
Jfr,  Denmmn 


of  the  tenants  before  a  notary  public  in 
tho  most  solemn  manner.     Tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcho* 
quer — who  played  junior  to  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Chamber^ 
Motion  —  strenuously   argued   that   there 
was  no  proof  of  the  consent  of  the  feudal 
superior ;  but  it  was  plain  that  a  person 
with  a  vested  remainder  wanted  no  such 
consent.      Whether  tho  father,  however, 
made  a  valid  cession  or  not,  the  son  had 
still  the  remainder,  and  that  was  destroyed 
by  the  confiscation,  and  would  of  itself 
entitle  him   to   claim.     About   1793   the 
father  and  son,  dreading  what  might  occur 
if  they  remained  in  Alsace,  took  refuge 
with  the  Austrian  army,  and  in  1793  their 
estates  were  confiscated  by  tho  revolution- 
ary Government,  by  which  they  were  sold 
and  the  money  appropriated.     It  was  con- 
tended that  the  confiscation  was  not  an 
undue  confiscation,  as  the  Government  by 
whom  the  act  was  done  were  in  possession 
of  the  soil  of  France  ;  but  the  object  of  tlio 
treaties  of  1814  and  1815  with  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  France  was   to  do 
justice  to  those  who  had  been  spoliated. 
Every  confiscation  by  the  arbitrary  decrees 
of  tho  revolutionary  Government  was  un- 
fair and  illegal,  and  that  was  the  view 
which  the  English  House    of    Commons 
ought  to  take,   because   those   were  not 
days  when  England  so  easily  recognized 
new  Governments,  and  it  never  did  recog- 
nize   the    revolutionary    Government    of 
France.     Then  it  was  said  that  the  father 
and  son  were  emigrants,  and,  therefore, 
the  confiscation  not  undue;  but  it  was  held 
by  Sir  William  Grant  that  it  did  not  follow 
that  the  treaty  did  not  apply  because  con- 
fiscation took  place  after  emigration.     The 
next  objection  was  that,  although  it  was  tho 
property  of  a  British  subject,  it  was  not 
confiscated  as  tho  property  of  a  British  sub- 
ject, and,  therefore,  not  within  the  trea- 
ties.    This  point  was  strenuously  insisted 
upon  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezchequer» 
and  mainly  iuflueuced  the  votes  on  a  former 
occasion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  and  the   hon.  Member  for 
Greenock  ;  but  it  was  completely  answered 
by  the  case  of  the  Count  de  Wall,  m  re- 
ported in  3  Knapp^i  Privy  Council  i7e- 
porti,     Drummond's  case,  reported  in  2 
Knapp  had  no  bearing  on  the  present 
question,  because  there  the  claim  to  be  re- 
cognized as  a  British  subject  was  made 
under  a  special   statute  as  to  Protestant 
inheritances  by  the  grandson  of  a  man  bom 
in  England,  and  not  as  here  bj  a  Britith* 
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born  subject.     Fanning *»  case  in  iho  same 
volunio  was  moro  to  the  point.     Fanning 
nras  a  natural  born  British  subject,  who  re- 
sided in   Franco,  where  ho  acquired  the 
title  of  Count  de  Fanning,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  French  subject,     lie  took  out 
letters  of  naturalization,  but,  as  they  were 
not  properly  completed,  the  Privy  Council 
held  that  he  still  retained  his  birthright  as 
a  British  subject.     It  could  not  be  pre- 
tended that  the  Baron  de  Bode  had  ever 
become  a  Frenchman  by  any  solemn  au- 
thenticated act ;  and  he  submitted  in  spite 
of    what  had  been  argued  formerly  that 
the  accident  of  birth  was  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute him  a  British   subject  witlrin  the 
meaning   of  the   treaties.      On  a  former 
occasion    it  was    urged   by  the  Attorney 
General  and  tho   Chancellor  of    the  Ex- 
chequer that  the  Convention  only  applied 
where   the   persons   whose   property    was 
confiscated  were  referred  to  in  the  second 
Article   of   the   Treaty   of  Commerce   in 
1786,  but  that  treaty  hnd  no  more  to  do 
with  the  subject  than  it  had  to  do  with  any 
other  treaty  with  any  other  country  o])  any 
other  subject.     On  the  20th  of  November, 
1815,  a  definitive  treaty  was  entered  into 
which  recited  the  fourth  additional  article 
with  regard   to   property  of   British  sub- 
jects,    and   it    was   upon    the   Treaty   of 
1814  and   the  conventions   added  to  the 
Treaty   of    1815   that    the   actual   ques- 
tion of  the  Baron  de  Bode's  title  rested. 
In  Article  1  of  Convention  No.  7,  it  was 
stated  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty   having   claims  upon   the  French 
Government  who  in  contravention  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
of   1786,   and  since  the  1st   of  January, 
1793,  had  suffered  on  that  account  by  the 
confiscations  decreed  in  Franco,  should,  in 
conformity  with  the  fourth  additional  ar- 
ticle of  Treaty  of  Paris  of   1814,   them- 
selves, heirs   or   assigns,  be   indemnified. 
But  it  was    not   under  that   clause,    but 
without  and   entirely   beside  it,  that  the 
Baron  de  Bode*s  claim  arose.     In  tho  fifth 
Article  of  Convention  No.  7,  there   was 
this  provision — 

"  In  order  to  determine  the  capital  due  on  im- 
XDOvahlo  property  which  belonged  to  British  sub- 
jectf,  and  had  been  sequestered,  confiscated,  and 
sold,  proofs  of  two  things  should  be  required — first, 
the  deed  of  purchase  proving  proprietorship  ;  and, 
secondly  the  act  proving  the  facts  of  the  seques- 
tration, and  of  the  confiscation  against  themselves, 
their  ancestors,  or  assignors,  subjects  of  His 
Britannic  Mstjesty." 

That  was  all  that  was  required,  and  that 
clause  was  perfectly  free  from  any  mixture 

VOL,    OLXIII.      [rniRD  SEBIE9] 


with  the  second  article  of  tho  Troatv  of 
1786.  Tho  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1786 
referred  only  to  persons  teraporarilj  re- 
siding in  France  for  tho  purpose  of  trade 
and  commerce.  In  case  of  any  misunder- 
standing arising  between  the  two  Crowns, 
the  subjects  of  each  Power  were  to  bo 
allowed  to  continue  their  residence  with- 
out being  disturbed,  as  long  as  they  con- 
ducted themselves  peaceably.  If  they  be- 
came suspected  by  their  conduct,  they 
were  to  have  twelve  months'  notice  before 
they  were  required  to  leave  tho  kingdom. 
It  had  been  said  that  Baron  do  Bode  did 
so  offend  hy  acting  contrary  to  public 
order.  But  it  was  the  French  revolu- 
tionary Government  that  decided  he  had 
done  so,  simply  by  the  act  of  emigrating. 
But  the  Treaty  of  1786  did  not  refer  to  im- 
movable property  at  all  ;  for  down  to  a 
later  period,  by  the  law  of  France,  and  the 
Droit  d'Aubaine,  no  British  subject  could 
hold  immovable  property  in  France.  On 
a  former  occasion  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  maintain- 
ed that  it  was  only  to  cases  in  which  per- 
sons merely  residing  temporarily  in  France 
that  the  Treaty  of  1815  applied.  But  it 
really  applied  to  claims  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions.  It  was  signed  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1815;  and  a  term  of  three 
months  from  that  date  was  allowed  to  per- 
sons in  Europe  to  make  their  claims  for 
compensation  ;  to  those  in  the  colonies  a 
term  of  six  months  was  given.  After  the 
expiration  of  those  periods  British  sub- 
jects, who  had  not  claimed  within  the  time, 
were  not  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  ; 
and  the  next  point  of  the  case  was  that 
money  was  paid  by  France  to  England  to 
indemnify  those  British  subjects  whose 
property  had  been  confiscated  ;  and  tho 
French  Government  was  aware  that  Baron 
de  Bode  was  one  of  the  persons  claiming. 
The  opinion  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was 
sent  to  the  French  Government,  and  it  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  valid.  It  was  a  curious 
fact  that  so  late  as  in  1853,  when  tho 
case  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  tho  courts 
of  law,  Lord  Lyndhurst  produced  to  tho 
other  House  of  Parliament,  a  letter  from 
M.  Guizot,  written  in  answer  to  certain 
applications  made  by  (he  Baron  de  Budo. 
It  was  perfectly  obvious  from  that  letter 
that  between  the  date  of  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  period  when  the 
case  could  be  hrought  forward  for  adju- 
dication, the  French  Government  admit- 
ted that  Baron  de  Bode  was  a  British 
subject,     DocwuiQiiU  ^\^xk^^  ^vA  ^^>\x>X^^.- 
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Bigned  passed  on  the  question.  After  lie 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  redress 
from  the  British  Government,  the  Baron 
applied  to  the  Government  of  France  to 
see  if  he  could  obtain  some  justice  ;  but 
in  doing  so  he  guarded  himself  against 
admitting  that  his  true  claim  was  against 
that  Government.  The  answer  of  the 
French  Government  was  that  money  had 
been  paid  to  meet  all  claims  including  the 
Barons.  The  reports  of  many  cases  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  showed  that  that 
high  Court  had  proceeded  upon  the  basis 
that  persons  situated  like  the  Baron  de 
Bode  had  valid  claims  under  the  treaties. 
The  next  point  was  that  after  payment 
of  all  claims  under  the  treaty  there  stilt 
remained  a  large  surplus,  and  that  sur- 
plus, he  contended,  was  charged  with  a 
trust  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  the  Baron  de 
Bode.  It  was  established  upon  the  trial  at 
law  that  there  had  been  at  a  certain  time 
a  balance  of  £482,752  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  in  respect  of  this  Con- 
vention No.  7,  and  it  appeared  that  with 
interest  it  had  accumulated  to  j£566,139 
in  1821.  What  was  the  application  of 
this  sum  ?  Out  of  the  sum  of  £566,139, 
£196,000  odd  was  paid  to  persons  who 
claimed  under  the  Convention  No.  7,  and 
whose  claims  had  been  presented  after 
the  time  prescribed  for  receiving  claims. 
He  did  not  say  that  so  far  as  the  law  was 
concerned  that  was  an  illegal  appropria- 
tion, but  ho  said  that  in  considering  Baron 
de  Bodc's  claim  it  would  bo  hard  upon  him 
to  say  that  the  nation  was  not  to  be  respon- 
sible to  him  because  the  Treasury  chose  to 
be  too  liberal  to  others.  After  all  claims 
had  been  satisfied  there  still  remained  a 
sum  of  £200,000  not  in  any  way  to  be  con- 
siilered  due  under  the  Convention,  which 
ought  in  justice  to  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  Baron  de  Bode.  The  next 
point  which  he  should  submit  to  the  House 
was  that  the  claimant  had  done  nothing 
to  disentitle  him  to  compensation.  In 
1818  his  claim  was  an  incontcstible  right 
in  law,  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of 
the  statute  of  1819,  which  gave  to  the 
Treasury  an  absolute  right  over  the  dis- 
posal of  the  surplus,  that  Baron  de  Bode 
lost  his  right.  It  was  then  a  case  for  Par- 
liamentary inquiry,  with  a  view  to  com- 
pens.'\tion.  The  treoty  was  dated  Novem- 
ber 20,  1815,  and  the  claims  were  to  be 
sent  in  within  three  months.  The  Baron 
do  Bode  sent  his  claim  on  the  9lh  of  Fe- 
hrunry,  1816,  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
then  Friaio  Minister  of  France,  the  EngUsh 
J/r,  Denman 


Commissioners  not  having  arrived  at  that 
time.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  took  objec- 
tion to  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  the 
claimant  was  not  a  British  subject,  inas- 
much as  he  was  the  son  of  a  German  ;  but 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  opinion  having  been 
taken,  he  pronounced  the  claimant  to  be  a 
British  subject,  and  the  objection  was  with* 
drawn.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 
the  claim  was  not  made  in  due  time,  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  made  to  a  particu- 
lar person  when  every  possible  endeavour 
had  been  made  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Convention.  In  the  year 
1818  a  new  Convention  was  executed, 
under  which  France  paid  an  additional 
60.000,000/.,  and  the  English  Government 
undertook  to  dispose  of  all  the  claims.  The 
Commissioners  upon  whom  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating the  claims  was  imposed  told 
Baron  de  Bode  that  unless  he  could  prove 
that  his  property  was  confiscated  under  the 
decree  against  British  subjects  they  could 
not  allow  it.  He  could  not  prove  that,  be- 
cause his  property  was  confiscated  as  being 
that  of  an  emigri,  [Mr.  Gladstone; 
Hear,  hear  !]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
cheered  that  admission  ;  but  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts  went  to  show  that  that  ought 
not  to  have  excluded  his  claim.  In  Fan* 
uing's  case,  in  Count  de  WalPs  case,  and 
in  others,  the  property  had  been  confis* 
cated  on  the  same  ground,  and  yet  the 
claim  had  been  allowed  by  the  Privy  Conn* 
cil.  In  consequence  of  that  intimation, 
however,  the  Baron  did  not  complete  the 
evidence  as  to  the  cession,  and  the  Com* 
missioners  then  made  an  award,  deciding 
against  him  on  both  points.  That  awaiS 
being  founded  upon  a  fact  which  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  at  issue — 
namely,  the  property  not  having  been  con- 
fiscated under  the  decrees  against  British 
subjects,  proof  of  this  having  been  re- 
quired as  a  sine  qud  nan  by  the  Commie* 
sioncrs,  was  bad  in  law.  In  1819  the 
Baron  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  against 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  bnt  be- 
fore the  case  came  on  he  received  a  letter 
from  tho  Secretary  to  the  Commission, 
stating  that  he  must  not  produce  any  new 
evidence.  The  Privy  Conneil  heard  the 
case  so  crippled,  and  they  held  that  they 
could  not  over-rule  the  decision  of  tlie 
Commissioners,  and  that  in  fact  there  was 
not  evidence  before  them  which  would 
establish  the  validity  of  the  cession.  He 
then  attempted  to  obtain  a  rehearing  of  his 
case  ;  but  was  told  that  as  the  decision 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  SoTOreign  it 
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yrM  too  late  to  reopen  the  matter.  The 
next  step  he  took  was  to  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  France,  whose  answer  was  that 
they  had  already  made  compensation  for 
the  claim.  These  details  were  necessary 
to  show  that  the  Baron  dc  Bode  had  not 
slept  on  his  rights,  ns  some  alleged,  hut 
had  urged  his  claims  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  country.  The  treaty  was  in  1815, 
the  award  was  in  1822,  the  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  1823,  and  in  1826  the 
rehearing  was  refused.  In  1828,  Lord 
Derby,  then  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  always 
taken  a  very  worm  interest  in  the  case, 
brought  forward  a  Motion  similar  to  the 
present  for  a  Select  Committee,  and  in 
1830  he  made  a  further  Motion  to  the 
same  effect.  In  1832  and  1833  the  House 
was  counted  out  when  the  subject  was  re- 
newed, but  in  1834,  in  a  House  of  170 
Members,  the  Government  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee.  The 
Committee  sat  until  the  end  of  that  year, 
and  had  nearly  agreed  to  their  Report 
when  the  Session  ended.  They  suggested 
that  they  should  be  reappointed  in  the 
next  Session,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  Government  refused  to  assent  to  the 
reappointment  of  the  Committee,  Lord 
Cranworth,  then  Solicitor  General,  alleging 
that  the  Motion  was  a  Quixotic  attempt  to 
turn  the  House  into  a  Court  of  Appeal. 
Several  other  Motions  were  ineffectually 
brought  forward  from  time  to  time,  but, 
finding  that  the  House  of  Commons  were 
indiftposed  to  do  him  justice,  in  1838  ap- 
plication was  made  by  the  Baron  de  Bode 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  man- 
damus addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury. The  Court,  however,  held  that  a 
mandamus  to  the  Crown  to  command  it- 
self would  not  lie,  and  the  Baron  de  Bode 
was  then  advised  to  try  a  petition  of  right. 
This  petition  came  on  at  first  before  Com- 
missioners, and,  with  one  exception,  all  the 
facts  contained  in  it  were  found  by  inqui- 
sition. The  Crown  had  afterwards  tra- 
versed the  inquisition,  and  also  pleaded 
the  Statute  of  Limitations.  The' case  was 
tried  at  Bor  before  the  whole  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  a  special  jury.  The 
Crown  lawyers  exerted  all  their  ingenuity 
during  a  trial  of  four  days  duration,  but 
without  success  ;  for  every  fact  found  by 
the  inquisition  was  affirmed  by  that  special 
jury  on  the  trial  at  Bar.  The  matter 
then  came  before  the  Queen's  Bench  on 
the  points  of  law.  It  had  been  subse- 
quently contended  in  the  Hoose  of  Com- 


mons that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  had  been  against  the 
Baron  de  Bode  on  all  points.  But  no 
lawyer  would  have  argued  thus,  because 
it  was  clear  that  the  Chief  Justice  had 
guarded  himself  against  giving  any  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  claim,  and  that  the 
question  had  been  decided  by  the  Court 
on  narrow  technical  grounds  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  claim. 
The  case  then  came  on  appeal  before  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  where  the  decision 
was  given  against  the  Baron  on  the  ground 
that  the  surplus  had  been  disposed  of  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
59  Geo.  III.,  and  that  the  Baron  had, 
therefore,  no  legal  claim.  The  House  of 
Lords  on  appeal  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  hut  those  two  tri- 
bunals, like  the  Queen's  Bench,  had  care- 
fully guarded  themselves  from  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  merits.  The  period  from 
1839  to  1851  had  been  occupied  in  these 
legal  proceedings,  and  there  was  no  pre- 
tence for  saying  the  Baron  durmg  that  in- 
terval had  slumbered  on  his  rights.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  had  been  so  shocked  at  the 
hardship  of  the  case  that  in  1852  he 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
which  was  granted  by  the  Government  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
Truro,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  other  Peers, 
were  Members  of  the  Committee,  whicb 
reported  every  single  matter  both  of  latv 
and  fact  in  the  Bnron  de  Bode's  favour, 
and  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  case 
was  one  of  great  hardship,  which  they  re- 
commended to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  their  Lordships.  In  1853  a  Motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  view 
of  acting  on  that  Report,  but  it  was  urged 
that  their  Lordships  were  not  the  proper 
tribunal  to  act,  as  it  was  not  in  their 
province  to  vote  the  money.  In  1854 
Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
moved  a  Resolution  affirming  that  the  na- 
tional good  faith  required  that  the  just 
claims  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  should  be 
satisfied.  It  was  urged,  however,  with 
some  reason,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  held  the  purse  strings  of  the  nation, 
could  not  come  to  such  a  Resolution  upon 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  another 
House.  He  now,  therefore,  asked  the 
House  to  institute  an  inquiry  of  its  own, 
which  should  satisfy  its  own  conscience. 
That  Motion  of  Mr.  M.  Chambers  was 
rejected  by  81  votes  agaluat  6T.  '^Vcv^ 
Attornej  Qetv^t^X  qI  \\\%X.  ^vj  w-.^  "^"^^ 
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Lord  Stowcll  had  held  the  cession  to  have 
been  a  fraudulent  one;  but  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers referred  to  the  judgment  of  that  noble 
Lord,  he  thought  they  would  be  of  opinion 
that  he  Iind  not  gone  that  length.  Lord 
Stowell  said  it  appeared  that  the  claimant 
had  failed  in  proving  his  ownership  of  the 
property;  but  it  was  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  done  so,  because  he  had  been 
stopped  by  the  Commissioners  telling  him 
of  certain  requirements  which  he  had  not 
the  means  of  complying  with,  and  which 
were  not  necessary.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Baron  do  Bode  objected 
to  the  fact  of  other  claimants  having  been 
paid.  What  he  objected  to  was  that  his 
claim  was  left  unsettled,  while  claims  had 
been  settled  in  cases  in  which  the  British 
Government  had  a  right  to  have  gono  to  the 
French  Government  for  a  settlement,  and 
so  that  money  bound  with  a  trust  for  him 
had  been  otherwise  applied.  On  the  occa- 
sion to  which  he  was  now  referring  Lord 
Chelmsford,  then  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger, 
observed,  that  after  the  judicial  decision 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case,  a  man- 
damui  would  not  lie  ;  but  even  if  that 
were  so,  it  ought  not  to  prevent  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons  from  doing  justice  to  tho 
Baron  de  Bode.  And  in  reference  to  that 
House,  he  appealed  to  hon.  Members  whom 
he  saw  entering  the  Ilouse  at  that  stage 
of  the  debate  to  bear  in  mind  that 
justice  could  not  be  done  unless  they 
heard  all  the  arguments  on  one  side  and 
the  other.  That  was  the  substance  of 
the  arguments  used  in  the  debate  of  1854. 
Ho  apologized  for  troubling  tho  House  at 
such  length  ;  but  having,  as  he  believ- 
ed, an  honest  claim  to  defend,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  answer  all  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised  on  former  occasions. 
It  was  said  out  of  doors  that  the  claim  was 
80  enormous  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  never  be  got  to  entertain  it.  He  did 
not  believe  that  that  was  the  view  which 
tho  House  would  take ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
one  which  had  been  repudiated  over  and 
over  again.  He  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Baron  do  Bode  hut  what  ho  derived  from 
this  case,  but  he  could  see  that  that  gen- 
tleman had  shown  a  fair  and  earnest  de- 
sire to  have  his  claim  investigated ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  that  Baron  dc  Bode 
would  be  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause the  claim,  if  the  interest  at  5  per 
cent  were  calculated,  would  amount  to 
nearly  a  million  of  money,  therefore  the 
House  would  bo  bound  to  pay  a  million 
of  money  on  the  Report  of  tho  Committee. 
J^.  Denman 


If  a  Select  Committee  were  appointed,  it 
would  be  found  out  that  there  was  a  very 
large  sum  unappropriated  according  to 
tho  law  as  existing  before  tho  statute  of 
1819,  which  the  country  had  had  the 
benefit  of,  and  which  ought  to  be  paid  to 
satisfy  the  claim  of  Baron  do  Bode.  The 
jury  on  tho  trial  at  Bar  had  found  that 
the  value  of  the  property  confiscated  was 
upwards  of  £300,000.  Supposing  it 
should  be  established  before  a  Committee 
that  Baron  de  Bode  was  entitled  to  some 
money  (not,  indeed,  a  million,  unless  the 
amount  were  calculated  in  an  unreasooablo 
way),  he  did  not  think  so  ill  of  his  country- 
men as  to  suppose  that  they  would  object 
to  the  payment  of  the  obligation,  for  ho 
believed  that  in  that  case  they  would,  on 
the  contrary  be  glad,  by  discharging  the 
debt,  to  bo  relieved  from  the  burden  which 
they  must  feel  on  their  conscience  so  often 
08  they  heard  tho  case  of  Baron  do  Bode 
mentioned.  Ho  believed  that  they  would 
gladly  submit  to  an  increase  of  the  income 
tax  to  the  extent  of  a  third  of  a  penny,  or 
a  half-penny,  in  the  pound,  rather  than 
remain  in  tho  belief  that  an  honest  claim 
upon  the  nation  remained  unsatisfied. 
Again  apologizing  to  the  House  for  the 
length  of  time  he  had  trespassed  upon 
thoir  patience,  he  left  tho  case  in  their 
hands,  believing  it  to  be  a  just  claim  ;  * 
asking  them,  however,  not  to  decide  upon  *' 
it  themselves,  but  to  appoint  a  Committee  ; 
who  might  investigate  tho  accuracy  of  the 
statements  which  he  had  brought  forward. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to 
consider  the  allegations  of  the  Petition  of  the 
Baron  de  Bode,  presented  to  this  House  on  the 
18th  day  of  April  last,  and  to  report  to  this  House 
thereon." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  maintain- 
ed in  a  speech  of  three  hours  and  a  quar- 
ter a  case  which,  he  said,  was  incontro- 
vertible. When  a  case,  however,  admit- 
ted of  controversy  some  time  must  undoubt- 
edly be  granted  to  those  who  had  to  meet 
the  various  topics  which  had  been  urged. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  urged  tho  claims  of 
the  Baron  de  Bode  with  much  ability,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  his  advocacy  had  been 
as  deficient  in  modesty  as  it  was  remark- 
able  for  pertinacity.  [**  No,  no  !  "]  Did 
not  the  hon.  Member  more  than  once  de- 
clare that  all  that  had  been  said  in  this 
House  against  the  claims  of  the  Baron  de 
Bode  was  characterized  by  sophistrji  fal« 
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lacy.  And  a  desiro  to  mystify  the  House 
upon  the  question?  The  Motion  was  first 
raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  now  tho  Earl  of  Derby,  when 
Lord  Lynd hurst  wns  Chancellor.  It  was 
resisted  by  the  Government,  ond  rejected 
ns  destitute  of  moral  justice.  It  was 
brought  forward  again  when  there  was  an- 
other Government,  and  it  was  again  re- 
sisted. It  was  brought  forward  again 
when  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  Premier,  and 
WAS  again  resisted  by  the  advice  of  tho 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  and  the 
law  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  was  re- 
jected. It  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1853  a  second  time,  and 
rejected.  It  was  finally  brought  before 
the  House  in  1854,  and  discussed  at  great 
length,  and  again  rejected.  Some  of  tho 
ablest  Members  both  of  that  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  had  given  it  as  their 
opinion  that  no  foundation  existed  for  the 
claims;  and  yet  tho  hon.  Member  declared 
that  nil  the  arguments  employed  against 
thcin  were  nothing  more  than  a  tissue  of  so- 
phistry and  mystification.  How  long  were 
such  claims  as  these  to  be  open  to  discus- 
sion in  that  House  ?  They  were  admitted 
to  have  no  foundation  in  law,  and  on  every 
appeal  to  Parliament  a  decision  hod  been 
given  against  them.  What  was  to  be  the 
limit  in  urging  such  claims  ?  Was  the 
case  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  to  bo  brought 
forward  whenever  any  young  lawyer  who 
had  a  seat  in  that  House  chose  to  do  so  ? 
That  seemed  to  have  been  the  case  from 
time  to  time,  and  ho  was  ready  to  admit 
that  he  himself  had  been  infected  with 
erroneous  impressions  on  the  subject.  He 
was  led  in  1854  to  consider  the  question 
more  closely,  and  to  devote  his  time  and 
attention  to  it;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  close  examination  he  had  thus  made 
that  he  was  now  able  to  state  tho  rea- 
sons why  he  could  not  advise  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  House  to  recognize  the  claims 
urged  upon  them.  He  did  so  under  a 
feeling  of  great  responsibility.  The  House 
had  a  right  to  require  from  a  person  hold- 
ing the  situation  he  did  a  bond  fide  opi- 
nion, carefully  ond  conscientiously  formed; 
and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do  so 
because  ho  felt  much  compassion  for  the 
present  claimant,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  strong  belief  which  his  father 
entertained,  that  he  had  a  rightful  claim 
to  tho  money  now  demanded.  That  belief 
was  delusive,  but  it  had  been  created  by 
the  opinions  of  the  lawyers  to  whom  the 
case  had  been  entrusted.     Ho  would  put 


before  the  House  the  leading  features  of 
tho  case.  His  hun.  and  learned  Friend 
said  that  the  late  Baron  de  Bode  was  a 
British  subject ;  but  a  fallacy  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  that  statement.  It  was  true 
that  in  the  British  dominions  he  was  a 
British  subject,  but  it  was  equally  true 
that  as  between  Franco  and  this  country 
he  was  not  a  British  subject.  It  was  a 
common  saying,  referable,  probably,  to  the 
insularity  of  our  lawyers,  that  a  man  was 
a  British  subject  because  he  was  born  in 
England.  This  was  not  necessarily  the 
case.  Suppose  an  Englishman  and  his 
wife  were  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  that 
during  their  stay  there  a  son  was  born 
who  was  brought  over  to  England  a  month 
or  two  afterwards,  and  there  brought  up 
and  educated  with  English  tastes,  ideas, 
and  feelings,  could  that  child  be  called  a 
French  subject  ?  Would  ho  not  in  after 
life,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  do  so, 
put  forth  his  claim  to  be  a  British  subject? 
The  late  Baron  de  Bode,  the  father  of  the 
present  claimant,  had,  no  doubt,  been  born 
in  England  during  a  short  visit  paid  by  his 
father  and  mother  to  England,  but  he  had 
been  very  soon  after  his  birth  token  bock 
to  France;  he  had  been  educated  in  that 
country,  and  must,  therefore,  bo  regarded 
as  having  been  for  every  political  and  legal 
purpose  a  French  subject.  That  was  tho 
point  which  constituted  the  real  foundation 
of  the  whole  cose,  which  must  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance,  not  with  the  principles 
of  English,  but  rather  of  international  law. 
Taken  in  that  point  of  view,  the  mere  ac- 
cident of  birth  was  wholly  immaterial ;  the 
fact  that  a  person  was  a  citizen  of  a  parti- 
cular country,  and  performed  there  all  the 
duties  incidental  to  citizenship,  stamped 
him  with  tho  character  of  being  a  subject 
of  that  State.  When  tho  French  Revo- 
lution had  broken  out  tho  French  Govern- 
ment de  J  ado  had  a  clear  right  to  exercise 
control  over  those  who  were  actuolly  the 
subjects  of  France ;  while,  upon  the  other 
hand,  there  were  lesidcnt  in  that  country 
a  number  of  persons  who  were  indisputably 
British  subjects,  and  who,  as  such,  hod  a 
right  to  claim  protection  from  the  British 
Crown,  to  which  they  preserved  their  alle- 
giance. Tho  longuoge  of  tho  treaty  to 
which  reference  hod  been  made  clearly 
pointed  to  persons  so  situated,  the  words— 
**  liis  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects" — that 
was  to  say,  persons  who  owed  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  of  England — being  those  which 
were  employed.  Now,  it  was  cleav  U\«\ 
neither  Bmou  CWxVeii  ^^"^^^^^^^  ^^\Ac- 
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father  of  tho  present  claimant,  nor  the  late 
Baron^  was  in  the  position  of  a  person  who 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty  as  a 
person  recognized  as  owing  allegiance  to 
tho  Crown  of   this  conntrj.      The  Com- 
missioners found  that  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  claimant  was  one  of  the  French 
noblesse,  residing  in  Lower  Alsace,  where 
he  had  purchased  a  largo  estate,  and  was 
a  great  territorial  proprietor.      His  son, 
the  father  of  the  present  claimant,   was 
included  in  the  entail,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  to  his  interest  to  consider  himself  a 
French  subject.      Further,  it  was  found 
that  he  was  in  the  French   service,  and  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  and  in 
every  respect  a  subject  of  France.     Baron 
Ciiarles,  moreover,   when  the  troubles  of 
1791  began,  adhered  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  was  in  every  sense  a 
Royalist ;   but,   having  some   property   to 
preserve  he  hit  upon  the  following  device 
to  eflfect  his  object: — His  son,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
happened  accidentally  to  have  been  born  in 
England — accidentally,    inasmuch  as   the 
mother  had  not  come  over  here  with  the 
view  that  her  offspring  should  be  a  British 
subject — and  it  was  hoped  that  that  fact 
would  entitle  him  here,  although  he  had 
been  brought  up  and  educated  in  France,  to 
call  himself  an  Englishman.     That  being 
go  the  father  had  transferred  his  property 
to  the  son,  in  order  that  it  might  be  pro- 
tected against  the  lawful  authority  which 
tho  French  Government  de  facto  might  ex- 
ercise in  its   regard.     Tho  transfer  was, 
however,  in  reality  a  merely  colourable  and 
delusive  act;  and  the  French  Government, 
seeing  through  the  device,  confiscated  tho 
property  as  being  the  property  of  the  father. 
Ho  might  further  observe    that,   whether 
they  confiscated  it  as  the  property  of  the 
father   or  of  tho  son  they  had   a  right  to 
do  so.     The  act  might  have  been  arbitrary 
and  unjust,  but  it  was  a  legal  act.     It  was 
the  act  of  a  Government  existing  de  facto. 
First,  tho  status  of  tho  father  and  of  the 
son   at  tho  time  of  the  confiscation  was 
confessedly   that   of  subjects    of  France. 
Secondly,    the    property   confiscated    was 
professedly   French    property,    held   by  a 
French  title,  possessed  by  a  French  citizen, 
and  the  ownership  of  which  placed  the  in- 
dividual in  a  particular  rank  in  France — 
namely,  in  that  bf  one  of  tho  noblesse  of 
the  country.    What,  then,  was  the  aim  for 
which  the  property   was  confiscated?     It 
vraB  an  act  doDO  by  a  French  subject  which 
France  had  made  aq  offence.     They  botb, 
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father  and  son,  left  their  country,  aban« 
doned  their  property,  and  joined  the  Aas- 
trian  army,  which  was  then  on  the  point  of 
invading  France.  The  result  was  that 
there  was  a  law  from  which  a  subject  of 
Franco  could  not  appeal,  which  was  only 
binding  on  a  French  subject  in  respect 
of  a  crime  which  could  only  be  commit- 
ted by  a  French  subject.  The  law  was, 
as  he  had  said,  one  from  which  the  sub« 
jects  of  France  could  not  appeal,  and  no 
person  of  common  sense  could  have  ima- 
gined, if  he  had  not  been  a  lawyer,  that 
the  case  of  Baron  do  Bode  could  be  brought 
under  our  treaty  with  Franco.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  could  never  have  stipulate 
ed  to  protect  the  property  of  French  citi- 
zens, nor  could  they  have  maintained  a 
right  to  compensation  from  tho  French  Go- 
vernment for  the  loss  of  tho  property  of 
French  subjects.  No  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Baron  de  Bode  could  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  to  have  been  *'  unduly 
confiscated."  It  was  confiscated  on  the 
authority  of  tho  Government  of  the  country 
of  which  the  owner  was  a  subject,  and  tho 
treaty,  the  conventions,  and  tho  Act  of  Par- 
liament all  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  property  for  which  the  French 
Government  was  to  give  us  compensation 
should  be  British  property,  held  by  persons 
who  were  at  the  time  of  tho  forfeiture  sub- 
jects of  the  British  Crown,  and  that  tho 
property  so  taken  should  be  considered  as 
unduly  or  illegally  taken  by  the  French 
Government.  He  was  anxious  to  meet  the 
merits,  honesty,  and  truth  of  the  case.  The 
truth  lay  in  this — what  was  meant  in  the 
treaty  by  the  words  **  subjects  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty?"  lie  contended  with  great 
submission,  but  with  as  much  confidence 
ns  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  assum- 
ed, that  those  words  meant  persons  who 
at  the  time  of  the  forfeiture  wero  de  facto 
subjects  of  England,  and  wero  recognised 
in  that  character.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  boy  could  be  regarded  as  a  British  sub- 
ject who,  although  born  in  England,  was 
carried  back  by  his  parents,  who  were 
French,  to  France,  who  was  brought  up  as 
a  Frenchman,  who  held  the  status  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  intended  to  be  a 
Frenchman,  and  who  never  owed,  or  in- 
tended to  owo  at  any  future  time,  any  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown.  When  a  per- 
son in  the  position  of  Baron  de  Bode,  never 
meaning  to  be  a  British  subject,  availed 
himself  of  an  accidental  title  to  call  him- 
self in  England  a  British  subject,  and  pre- 
i  ferrcd  e^  c\tAm  \t\  ihat  ea^^cityi  he  did  pne 
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of  two  things — lie  either  imposed  upon  the 
French  Government  by  assuming  a  deno- 
mination to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  or 
he  tried  wrongfully  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self a  share  in  monies  dedicated  for  the 
benefit  of  British  subjects  by  putting  on 
for  the  purpose  the  character  of  a  British 
subject  which  he  did  not  hold  at  the  time 
of  the  forfeiture,  and  which  but  for  a 
pecuniary  object  lie  never  for  a  moment 
would  have  dreamt  of  assuming.  What 
was  the  conduct  of  father  and  son  when 
driven  from  Franco  by  the  Revolutionary 
Government?  They  first  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  Austrian  army  as  French  Royalists, 
and  the  son,  who  was  never  able  to  speak 
a  word  of  English,  subsequently  transfer- 
red himself  to  the  Russian  service,  in  which 
he  was  employed  at  the  time  of  the  treaty. 
Until  the  money  was  obtained  from  the 
Government  ho  never,  even  in  thought, 
contemplated  connecting  himself  in  any 
way  with  England,  or  placing  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  British  subject.  Again, 
was  it  possible  that  the  property  could 
have  been  held  by  anybody  who  was  not  a 
French  subject  ?  The  owner  of  that  pro- 
perty must  have  acted  an  important  part 
in  the  political  affairs  of  France,  and  could 
not  have  so  acted  except  as  a  French  sub- 
ject. If  the  House  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  persons  were  French  subjects, 
that  the  property  was  French  property, 
that  the  position  of  the  Baron  and  his  son 
was  cue  in  which  they  owed  allegiance  de 
facto  to  tho  French  Government,  and  vio- 
lated that  allegiance  by  joining  the  ranks 
of  the  Austrian  army — then  the  claim  must 
fall  to  the  ground,  for  then  the  property 
had  not  been  *'  unduly  confiscated.'' 

But  what  was  the  House  now  asked  to 
do  ?  It  was  a  mere  mockery  to  say  that 
thero  was  any  need  for  further  investiga- 
tion. There  had  been  investigations  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  not  a  single 
fact  remained  to  be  ascertaincdi  He  had 
hitherto  rested  his  arguments  on  facts  col- 
lected by  the  zealous  friends  of  the  Baron. 
But  thero  was  another  point  to  be  consi- 
dered. When  money  of  this  kind  was  sti- 
pulated for  by  one  Government  and  paid 
by  another  the  only  title  to  the  money  was 
by  the  act  of  the  porty  requiring  the  pay- 
ment. Now  the  conditions  of  these  claims 
were  defined  by  the  Act  of  1819,  by  which 
alone  the  right  to  participate  in  this  fund 
could  be  determined,  and  they  knew  that 
upon  this  ground  the  Baron  do  Bode  had 
not  tho  particle  of  a  claim.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  said  that  under  the  treaty  he  could 


have  no  title  to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice 
as  a  claimant,  and  they  would  be  placed  in 
a  difficult  position  if  they  recognized  a 
title  which  would  not  hold  in  a  court  of 
justice.  They  could  not  take  a  single  step 
for  admitting  the  claim  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1819  ;  and 
could  they  repeal  that  Act  for  the  benefit 
of  this  claimant  alone?  By  doing  so  they 
would  be  opening  the  door  to  every  descrip- 
tion of  claim,  however  extraordinary  and 
unascertainable,  being  regulated  by  no 
principle  of  law.  So  that  the  Baron  do 
Bode  would  be  just  as  far  as  ever  from  at- 
taining the  object  of  his  desire,  for  he 
would  have  to  contend  with  a  vast  number 
of  other  claimants  rising  up  on  every  side, 
and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  rule  by  which  the  relative  merits 
of  those  different  new  claimants  should 
hereafter  bo  determined.  They  would  be 
establishing  a  precedent  of  a  most  mis- 
chievous character  if,  having  cstablislied 
a  rule  in  1819  and  adhered  to  it  for  forty- 
two  years,  they  were  now  to  abrogate  that 
rule  altogether,  and  retrace  their  steps  in 
the  distribution  of  this  property.  It  might 
probably  be  supposed  by  many  hen.  Gen- 
tlemen, as  indeed  it  was  by  himself  till 
he  read  these  voluminous  papers,  that 
the  French  Government  had  recognized 
the  claims  of  the  Baron  de  Bode,  and 
handed  over  a  sum  of  money  especially  on 
account  of  those  claims.  The  argument 
used  had  been  to  this  effect : — The  Baron 
de  Bode  was  one  of  the  admitted  claimants 
— a  certain  sum  of  money  was  handed  over 
to  the  British  Government — all  the  other 
claimants  had  been  satisfied  ;  of  necessity, 
therefore,  what  remained  belonged  to  him. 
The  Baron  de  Bode  made  that  allegation 
in  his  petition  of  right.  But  the  repre- 
sentation was  negatived  by  the  jury,  and 
found  to  be  contrary  to  truth  and  to  fact. 
They  found  that  the  French  Government 
never  did  recognize  the  claim  at  all,  and 
never  paid  over  any  money  specifically  on 
account  of  this  claim.  He  believed  there 
was  scarcely  a  Gentleman  who  had  been 
disposed  to  regard  the  Baron  de  Bodo*8 
claims  with  favour  who  would  not  find  that 
his  disposition  to  do  so  was  founded  on  the 
belief  or  the  suspicion  that  a  sum  of  money 
had  been  handed  over  to  tho  British  Go- 
vernment to  answer  those  claims,  and  that 
the  British  Government  had  repudiated  thoso 
claims,  and  put  the  money  into  their  own 
pockets.  There  had  accordingly  been  un- 
blushing imputations  of  conduct  contrary  to 
good  faith,  tiikd  vckeQtk^\«\ftt\  W^^^Vw^wssx 
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of  tlio  cotintrr.  He  did  not  wisli  to  use  uii- 
kind  expressions  with  reference  to  the  Baron 
de  Bode,  but  ho  must  say  tho  only  thing  in- 
consistent with  good  faith  and  honour  was 
his  putting  on  for  the  purpose  of  this 
claim  tho  status  and  garment  of  a  British 
subject,  which  he  never  intended  to  assume, 
never  dreamt  of  claiming  or  vindicating  for 
himself  until  a  pecuniary  interest  arose. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  re- 
ferred to  the  advocacy  by  Lord  Lyndliurst 
of  these  claims.  That  venerable  Lord  was 
not  more  distinguished  by  his  learning  than 
by  his  benevolence;  but  to  the  course  which 
he  had  taken  in  tho  matter  when  out  of 
office  must  be  opposed  the  course  that  he 
had  taken  upon  it  when  Lord  Chancellor. 
In  1828,  when  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  resisted  that  claim  so  strenuously, 
they  must  have  acted  under  the  authority 
of  that  noble  Lord.  It  was  resisted  again 
in  1835  under  the  same  authority,  as  also 
in  1843,  when  the  petition  of  right  was 
traversed,  and  those  pleas  put  in  to  which 
it  was  not  necessary  further  to  allude.  It 
na^  stated  that  a  new  fnct  wns  discovered 
in  1847  through  a  letter  of  M.  Guizot, 
stating  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  had  re- 
ceived tho  claim  on  tho  part  of  tho  peti- 
tioner. Why,  then,  was  not  that  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  proceedings  before  the  House 
of  Lords  in  l>j52,  ^ve  years  after  the 
alleged  discovery  ?  It  was  known  that  after 
the  Treaty  of  1815,  and,  finally,  when  the 
allied  armies  were  evacuating  Franco,  the 
French  Government  gave  an  additional  sum 
of  money  to  meet  all  such  claims,  and  handed 
over  to  the  British  Government  the  right 
and  duty  of  investigating  them,  as  well  as 
of  laying  down  the  rules  for  determining 
their  validity.  That  led  to  tho  Act  of 
Farliamentof  181 9,  and,  consequently,  whe- 
ther the  French  Government  received  that 
particular  claim  or  not  henceforth  became 
wholly  immaterial.  The  hon.  ond  learned 
Gentleman  had,  with  a  good  deal  of  confi- 
dence, asserted  that  it  had  been  established 
by  judicial  decision  that  that  treaty  was 
intended  to  apply  to  persons  in  the  position 
of  tho  Baron  do  Bode  and  his  son  at  the 
time  it  was  concluded.  lie  maintained,  on 
tho  contrnry,  that  the  Privy  Council  had  on 
that  point  repeatedly  recognized  principles 
in  entire  conformity  with  those  which  he 
was  himself  now  stating.  In  one  case  the 
!earned  Lords  declared  that  tha  treaty  bc< 
tween  France  and  England  meant  to  pro- 
vide an  indemnity  to  all  British  i^uhjects  for 
Josses  occasioned  by  the  immediate  acts  of 
///o  French  Government ;    that,   although 
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formally  and  literally  by  the  law  of  Great 
Britain  the  party  was  a  British  subject, 
yet  tho  question  was  whether  he  was  a 
British  subject  withiu  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  ;  that  he  might  be  a  British  and  also 
a  French  subject ;  and  that  if  he  was  a 
French  subject,  then  no  act  done  towards 
him  by  the  Government  of  France  could  be 
held  illegal  within  tho  intent  of  the  treaty, 
and  that  neither  the  law  of  nations  nor  any 
treaty  bound  that  Government  to  deal  with 
its  own  subjects  otherwise  than  as  it 
thought  fit.  Therefore  when  it  was  said 
that  tho  Baron  de  Bode  was  a  British  sub* 
ject  that  was  only  half  the  trath.  The 
question  was  whether  he  had  not  the  cha- 
racter of  a  French  subject  supperadded  to 
his  character  as  an  English  subject?  Then 
in  which  of  those  characters  was  his  pro- 
perty confiscated  ?  Undoubtedly,  in  that 
of  a  French  subject?  The  decision  of  the 
the  jury  and  the  Court  of  Queen *s  Bench 
was  that  the  claimant,  oven  upon  his  own 
showing,  had  adduced  no  proof  that  his  pro- 
perty was  unduly  confiscated,  lie  would 
not  trouble  the  House  with  any  further  re- 
marks. He  had  met  the  case  as  if  it  had 
been  unaffected  by  any  judicial  decision* 
unprejudiced  by  any  lapse  of  time,  and  aa 
if  it  had  been  submitted  to  their  delibera- 
tion that  night  for  the  first  time  ;  and,  on 
tho  grounds  which  he  had  stated,  he  must 
oppose  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
Motion. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  that,  as  no  other 
hon.  Member  appeared  to  bo  desirous  of 
addressing  the  House  on  that  subject,  he 
wished  to  observe  that  all  the  argumenta 
which  the  Attorney  General  had  just  urged 
had  been  anticipated  and  demolished  in  hia 
opening  speech.  The  subject  was  one  of 
all  others  which  demanded  deliberate  in- 
quiry by  a  proper  tribunal,  and  he  did  not 
ask  the  House  now  to  decide  the  case.  He 
desired  merely  that  a  deliberate  tribunal 
which  would  hear  all  the  argumenta  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  should  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  case.  Ho  hoped  that  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  not  heard  the  ar- 
guments he  addressed  to  tho  House  would 
abstain  from  voting,  and  that  they  would 
not  bo  led  away  by  tho  argumenta  of  the 
Attorney  General,  which  he  confidently  be- 
lieved he  could  completely  answer  by  merely 
repeating  what  he  had  already  said  that 
niglit,  when  the  House  was  not  so  full  aa 
now. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  ho  had  with  plea- 
sure listened  attentively  to  the  three  hours* 
speech  of  hia  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and 
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he  commiserated  his  position  in  having  ad- 
dressed his  arguments  to  some  thirty  Mem- 
bers, while  the  decision  would  rest  with 
150.  lie  shiiuld  have  risen  earlier,  but 
was  physically  exhausted  through  having 
f^one  without  his  dinner  till  ten  o'clock. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
had  very  dexterously  taken  advantage  of 
the  change  of  audience,  and  argued  that 
Baron  de  Bode  was  not  a  British  subject; 
but  in  a  Report  of  a  most  distinguished 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
which  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  late  Lord 
Truro,  and  Lord  Brougham  were  mem- 
bers, it  was  declnred  that  the  son  Clement 
(who  was  tlie  original  claimant)  was  a  Bri- 
tish subject  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  and  Convention,  and  was  entitled  in 
that  character  to  claim  compensation  for 
the  confiscation  of  his  property.  It  was 
not  fair  that  the  House,  which  had  not 
heard  the  argument,  should  ride  off  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  Baron  was  not  a  British  subject.  All 
that  was  asked  for  was  an  inquiry  before  a 
Select  Comnnttee,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  his  claim  was  just  or  nit.  The 
Government  had  received  the  money,  and 
ought  to  have  poiil  it  over  long  ago ;  nnd 
he  was  sure  that,  if  a  just  claim  were  shown 
to  exist,  the  nation  would  not  wish  that  in- 
justice should  be  done,  simply  because  the 
amount  was  large,  and  it  might  bo  incon- 
vcnient  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  meet  it. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Remem- 
bering the  privations  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  has  endured,  and  the  im- 
patience bhown  by  the  House,  I  shall  not 
detain  it  beyond  a  very  minutes.  I  cannot 
at  all  concur  in  the  view  which  the  hon. 
nnd  learned  Member  has  taken.  He  rests 
himself  entirely  on  the  fact  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  has  given  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  this  claim  ;  but,  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
are  not  bound  by  an  o)»inion  of  the  other 
House.  It  is  said  that  very  few  Members 
liavc  heard  the  arguments  of  my  hon.  Cob 
league  (Mr.  Denman),  and  that  the  de- 
cision is  to  bo  taken  on  the  statement  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney* 
General  ;  but  the  s|)ccch  of  my  hon.  Col- 
league, and  the  reply  of  the  Attorney- 
General  are  elements  upon  which  the 
House  can  come  to  a  decision.  The  simple 
question  is  whether  the  Baron  de  Bode  is 
a  British  subject  or  not ;  and  nothing  can 
be  dearer  than  the  argument  and  conclu- 
sion of  the  Attorney  General,  that  it  is 


a  mere  quibble— if  I  must  use  the  word — 
to  represent  him  as  being  a  British  &ub« 
ject.  His  father  was  not  British,  his  fa- 
mily was  not  British,  the  property  was  not 
British.  He  did  not  reside  in  England,  ho 
was  established  in  France  as  a  French* 
man,  he  emigrated  as  a  Frenchman,  he 
took  arms  with  the  Austrian  anny  as  a 
Frenchman,  and  it  was  as  a  French  sub- 
ject that  the  penalties  of  confiscation  were 
imposed  on  him  for  quitting  his  native 
country  and  breaking  his  allegiance  to  the 
French  Government  of  the  time.  It  is  not 
the  case  of  a  man  belonging  to  a  British 
family  with  a  British  name,  whose  parents 
were  born  in  England,  but  who  were  for 
the  moment  domiciled  in  France.  In  the 
cases  of  such  persons  which  have  been 
cited  their  property  was  confiscated,  not 
because  they  were  considered  French  sub- 
jects in  rebellion,  but  because  they  were 
alien  enemies  belonging  to  a  country  which 
was  at  war  with  France.  That  was  not 
the  case  with  Haron  de  Bode.  With  all 
deference  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
there  does  net  appear  to  me  to  be  a  shadow 
of  a  ground  on  which  you  can  represent 
Baron  de  Bode  as  a  British  subject,  or  jus- 
tify his  claim  to  this  immense  sum  of 
money.  It  is  a  very  plausible  thing  to 
say,  '*  Let  us  have  a  Committee  of  Inquiry," 
but  there  seems  to  me  nothing  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into.  This  House,  in 
the  arguments  which  have  been  addressed 
to  it,  has  abundant  elements  to  enable  it 
to  come  to  a  decision.  No  one  can  say 
that  any  ground  has  been  shown  for  taking 
a  step  which  can  have  no  meaning,  unless 
it  be  a  foundation  for  Rn  application  to 
this  Hou^e  for  a  largo  sum  of  money  for 
compensating  a  Frenchman  for  the  confis- 
cation of  French  property  by  the  act  of 
the  French  Government,  on  French  grounds 
alone.  Then,  look  at  what  has  been 
stated  showing  the  fraud  by  which  this 
transaction  was  originally  tainted.  The 
father,  who  was  not  an  Englishman,  made 
over  his  property  to  his  son,  then  a  minory 
fur  the  mere  purpose  of  evading  the  con- 
fiscation which  he  saw  was  likely  to  come 
upon  him.  The  House  knew  the  whole 
question  upon  which  they  had  to  decide, 
and  must  foresee  the  consequences  which 
might  result  from  affirming  the  Motion. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  that  he 
would  not  detain  the  House  more  than  a  few 
minutes  while  he  replied  to  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  noble  Lord  in  opposition 
to  the  claim.  The  case  really  lay  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  the  op ^Q%\V\Qti  V^  XV^  Olwsw  \%^>a^ 
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on  tbreo  gronnda — 1st.,  that  tho  Baron  de 
Bode  was  not  a  natural  born  British  sub- 
ject within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty;  2nd«i 
that  the  confiscation  was  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty;  and  3rd.,  that  the 
property  was  fraudulently  made  oyer  by  the 
father  to  the  son  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  claim  as  a  British  subject.  As  to 
the  question  of  nationality,  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  the  great  ornament  of  the 
party  opposite,  said — 

**  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Baron  de  Bode  is 
a  natural-bom  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  any 
other  naturaUbom  subject,  and  that  he  has  not, 
and  cannot  by  any  act  which  he  can  do,  throw  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
cause nemo  potest  exuere  patriam.  The  condition 
and  rights  of  the  Baron  do  Bode  arc  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  a  natural-born  subject,  the  son 
of  an  English  father  and  mother." 

He  disputed  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  if  he  denied  that  a  natural-born 
subject  of  a  country  was,  according  to  in- 
ternational law,  the  subject  of  that  country 
all  the  world  over.  There  was  no  distinc- 
tion between  nationality  according  to  mu- 
nicipal and  international  law,  and  if  tho 
Boron  de  Bode  was  a  British  subject  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  England  he  was  a 
British  subject  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty.  As  to  the  confiscation,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  had  said,  "  Most  of  tho  instances  in 
which  compensation  had  been  awarded  are 
cases  in  which  the  confiscation  has  been 
solely  on  account  of  emigration."  He  was 
lorry  that  the  noble  Lord  had  used  the 
word  "fraudulently,"  because  it  appeared 
to  throw  a  slur  on  the  per&onal  honour  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  entitled  to  every  re- 
spect. The  Court  of  Chancery  dealt  rather 
severely  with  cases  in  which  fraud  was 
charged  and  not  proved,  and  he  asked  tho 
House  to  consider  the  case  favourably,  be- 
cause fraud  had  been  charged  and  was 
certainly  not  proved.  As  to  tho  convey- 
ance, the  son  had  a  vested  estate  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  and  the  conveyance  of 
the  father,  whether  good  or  not,  could 
make  no  diflferencc.  The  noblo  Lord  had 
said  that  they  need  not  follow  the  decision 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  was  a  topic  which  was  sure  to  elicit 
a  cheer  from  those  hon.  Members  who  liked 
to  havo  a  fling  at  tho  House  of  Lords. 
But  the  House  was  bound  to  give  tho 
greatest  weight  to  the  decision  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  composed  of 
those  who  held  high  judicial  ofiices,  on  a 
question  of  law  like  this;  and  such  a  Com- 
mittee  bad  pronounced  in  fafour  of  the 
Sir  Oeorge  Bowyw 
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Baron  de  Bode.  Under  Buoh  circomitances 
ho  was  sure  the  House  would  not  allow  the 
weight  of  the  Government  to  tell  against 
truth  ond  justice. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  only  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  double  inconvenience  in 
which  they  were  involved.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate, after  the  Mover  of  the  Motion  bad 
replied  to  tho  only  ipeeoh  that  had  been 
made  in  opposition  to  it,  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men friendly  to  tho  Motion  should,  con- 
trary to  usage,  address  the  House.  It 
was  contrary  to  usage  in  the  second  place, 
that  a  Member — as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  had  done — should  come  down  to 
answer  a  speech  which  he  had  not  beard, 
and.  at  a  late  hour,  after  having  been,  no 
doubt,  more  ogreeably  engoged  elsewhere, 
make  a  solemn  appeal  in  the  name  of 
justice.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
said  that  the  Baron  de  Bode  was  a  British 
subject.  Now  that  was  never  denied.  The 
Baron  was  a  British  subject  for  certain 
purposes,  but  he  was  not  a  British  subject 
as  between  England  and  France,  and  the 
tvhole  question  turned  upon  the  latter  point. 
That  view  was  supported  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  ease  of  Drum* 
mend,  when  it  was  stated  that  he  might 
be  a  subject  both  of  Britain  and  France, 
and  that  if  ho  were  the  latter,  no  act  done 
towards  him  by  tho  Government  of  France 
could  bo  deemed  illegal  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty.  He  was  informed  on 
good  authority  that  the  Baron  do  Bode 
was  not  entitled  to  a  reversion  of  tho  estate, 
and  that  the  sole  representative  of  the  pro* 
perty  in  it  was  his  father.  The  Privy 
Council,  presided  over  by  Lord  Stowell, 
had  heard  the  claims  of  the  Baron  do 
Bode,  nml  decided  agaiuBt  it.  Lord  Stowell, 
in  giving  judgment,  said,  that  after  full 
consideration  it  oppeared  that  the  complaint 
had  completely  failed  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  the  property,  that  it  bad 
been  a  contrivance  originating  in  tho  mind 
of  the  father  to  elude  the  French  Govern- 
ment, which  had  proved  ineffectual,  and 
that,  therefore,  although  it  might  be  hard 
for  tho  unfortunate  nobleman,  the  Lords 
were  bound  to  confirm  the  award  of  tho 
Commissioners.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  brought  down  upon  the  House 
the  authority  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord 
Brougham.  But  tho  authority  of  such 
men  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham 
was  greater  in  their  capacity  as  the  re- 
sponsible Ministers  of  the  Government  thaa 
aa  private  individaali;  and  for  the  Uafc 
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thirty  years  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
had  to  a  man  refused  to  entertain  the 
claim  now  before  the  House.  They  were 
asked  to  appoint  a  Committee.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  the  gentleman  himself  to  ap< 
point  a  Committee,  to  keep  alive  a  claim 
of  that  description,  and  cause  him  to  trans- 
mit to  his  children  that  which  he  had  un- 
fortunately received  from  his  father  as  an 
inheritance,  the  prosecution  of  a  claim  of 
the  kind.  lie  wanted,  moreover,  to  kuow 
how  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee 
eould  justify  an  Executive  Government  in 
acting  against  the  opinion  of  all  the  law 
advisers  of  the  Crown  for  the  last  thirty 
years  ?  Again,  if  a  committee  reported  in 
favour  of  bis  claim,  it  would  lead  to  in- 
finite complications,  and  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  invitation  to  all  the  world 
who  had  similar  claims  to  have  them  re- 
tried. On  these  grounds  ho  trusted  that 
the  House  would  not  assent  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  BAILLIR  COCHRANE  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer whether  it  was  true  that  he  held 
in  his  hands  tho  balance  of  a  sum  of  money 
paid  by  tho  French  Indemity  Fund,  which 
was  applicable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
claim  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tub  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  not  true. 

Question  put, 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  134 ;  Noes 
112:  Majority  22. 

Houio  adjourned  at 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesdat/,  June  5,  1861. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 1°  Indastrial  Schools 
(ScoilAnd). 

2<*  FricndljT  and  Assurance  Societies ;  White 
Herring  Fishery  (Scotland);  Dwellings  for 
Working  Classes ;  Criminal  Proceedings  Oath 
Relief. 

COUNTY  VOTERS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

COMlflTTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  end  Question  proposed, 
«*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  mure  objected  to  tho  Bill  that  it 
required  claimants  for  the  suffrage  to  take 
the  initiative  instead  of  adopting  the  sys- 
tem now  adopted  in  the  boroughs  which 
gave  universal  satisfaotion,  where  a  public 


officer  made  up  the  list  of  claimants  leav- 
ing it  to  any  person  whose  name  was  omit- 
ted to  send  in  his  claim.  According  to 
this  Bill  the  applicant  must  in  every  case 
send  in  his  own  claim,  and  the  assessor's 
roll  was  only  to  he  made  up  after  the 
parties  had  sent  in  their  claims.  He  beg- 
ged to  move  that  it  be  an  Inntruotion  to 
the  Committee  on  the  County  Voters  (Scot- 
land) Bill  to  make  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions contained  therein  conformable  with 
those  of  the  Act  19  <b  20  Vict,  c.  58,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  counties. 

Mil.  SPEAKER  said,  it  would  be  com- 
petent to  the  Committee  to  do  that  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  desired  to 
do  without  nn  Instruction,  and  that  being 
so  it  was  contrary  to  rulo  that  any  for- 
mal Instruction  should  bo  moved.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Resolution  should  have  been 
moved  before  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker 
do  leave  the  chair,  because  it  was  now  an 
Amendment  upon  tho  Motion,  ond  would 
thus,  if  successful,  supersede  the  very  Com- 
mittee which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  instruct. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  thought  they  ought 
not  to  take  the  Committee  on  this  Bill  that 
day.  The  Bill  as  it  stood  was  very  imper- 
fect, and  many  of  its  provisions  would  re* 
quire  to  bo  materially  altered.  There  was 
a  separate  paper  before  the  House,  which 
was  not  printed  with  the  Votes,  which  con- 
tained sixty  Amendments  to  be  proposed 
in  Committee  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  who  had  charge  of  this  Bill  (Sir 
Edward  Colobrooke).  He  thought  it  would 
bo  moro  convenient  to  the  House  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  agree  to  commit  the 
Bill  pro  formd,  to  have  it  reprinted  with 
the  Amendments  he  intended  to  move,  and 
then  to  take  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  on 
another  day.  With  that  view  he  moved 
tliat  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee on  that  day  week. 

Amendment  proposed, 

*'  To  leave  out  from  the  word  '  That'  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  this 
House  will,  upon  Wednesday  next,  resolve  itself 
into  the  said  Committee,' " — ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tho 
Question.'' 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  said, 
ho  oould  not  help  thinking  that  the  most 
convenient  course  to  take  would  bo  to  al- 
low the  House  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill.  Hod.  Meml^rs  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  weiQ  i^f^tAt^W'j  «^\g(^^  v^  Va  ^^^^ 
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principle  of  the  measure.  Host  of  the 
Amcndmenti  which  he  had  to  move  re- 
ferred chiefly  to  matters  of  detoil,  and  were 
simply  intended  for  carrying  out  the  sug- 
gestions that  had  heen  made  to  him  for 
assimilating  the  county  with  the  borough 
registration.  Ho  was  willing  to  leave  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  the  House.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  conciliate,  and  if  the  House 
thought  it  better  only  to  go  into  Committee 
pro/ormd  he  should  be  glad  to  meet  their 
wishes. 

Mr.  roebuck  characterized  the  Bill 
as  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  and  said  thot  the  Lord  Advocate 
ought  to  mako  that  alteration  on  his  own 
responsibility,  if  it  were  to  be  made  at  all. 
Things  of  this  kind  were  becoming  rather 
frequent  in  the  present  day  on  the  part  of 
private  Members  ;  but  it  was  a  proceeding 
which  the  House  ought  not  to  permit. 
.Wednesday  was  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
pestilent  day  of  the  week.  From  day  to 
day,  and  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  the 
House  was  making  alterations  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country.  A  sort  of  hig- 
gledy-piggledy mode  of  doing  business  was 
being  introduced  by  privato  Members  in- 
terfering in  matters  which  properly  belong- 
ed to  the  Government,  and  the  House  should 
set  its  face  agninst  such  proceedings.  What 
were  they  to  say  to  a  Bill  like  the  present, 
to  which  its  own  promoter  had  appended 
sixty  Amendments  before  the  Bill  had  got 
into  Committee  ?  It  was  plain  that  its 
Mover  was  not  fit  to  make  such  a  law,  and 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate to  do  so. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  was  sure 
the  representatives  of  Scotland  would  be 
very  glad  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  would  give 
them  the  benefit  of  his  assistance.  But 
he  must  say  that  he  did  not  think  the 
views  expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  were  sound,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  that  no  altera- 
tions of  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
should  be  proposed  except  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Ho  (the  Lord  Advocate)  entirely 
denied  that  that  was  sound.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  every  hon.  Member  to  make 
proposals  for  any  alterations  ho  pleased  ; 
and  he  thought  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Ed- 
ward Colebrooke)  was  more  particularly  en* 
titled  to  bring  this  proposition  forward,  from 
the  fact  that  ho  had  done  so  some  years 
before.  The  Bill  was  of  great  importance, 
and  trould  effect  a  very  useful  reform,  and 

S/r  JSdward  Colebrooke 


he  saw  no  reason  why  it  ahould  not  be 
proceeded  with  now  when  they  had  the 
whole  day  before  them.  As  for  the  number 
of  Amendments  they  were  mostly  simply 
changing  September  to  August  in  the  va- 
rious clauses,  and  they  could  cosily  be 
taken  as  the  clauses  were  put. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  that  a  measure  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  brought  in  by  Go* 
vernment.  He  thought  the  proposal  to 
assimilate  the  registration  of  counties  to 
that  of  boroughs  was  a  great  change,  and 
of  very  questionable  advantage.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  compelling  persons  to  be  on 
the  register.  There  were  frequently  par- 
ties who  did  not  wish  to  bo  mixed  up  with 
party  politics,  and  did  not  wish  to  bo  tub* 
jected  to  the  annoyance  of  being  canvassed 
and  solicited  for  their  votes  at  elections. 
He  should  support  the  proposal  to  adjourn 
the  question  for  a  week. 

Mb.  DUNLOP  hoped  that  the  measure 
would  have  general  support.  He  remind* 
ed  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Fergassoo) 
that,  by  Clause  13  of  the  Bill,  any  person 
might  have  his  name  taken  off  the  register 
by  sending  a  written  note  to  the  assessor. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Amendments 
were  merely  formal  ;  still  ho  would  not  ob- 
jcct  to  a  postponement,  if  it  were  under* 
stood  that  every  assistance  should  bo  given 
to  pass  tho  Bill. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  it  was  within  his  re- 
collection that  several  important  measures 
proposing  alterations  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  brought  in  by  indeperdent  Members. 
He  might  refer  to  the  Bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Jews,  the  Bill  which  did  away 
with  the  property  qualification,  and  the  Bill 
for  tho  Ballot.  Those  were  very  great  and 
important  changes,  and  yet  they  were  in- 
troduced by  private  Members.  He  really 
thought  tho  recommendation  of  tho  Lord 
Advocate  should  be  adopted,  because  avast 
number  of  the  proposed  alterations  were  of 
a  very  trifling  description. 

Mr.  MURE  allowed  that  many  of  the 
Amendments  were  very  great  improve- 
ments, but  it  would  be  much  more  conve- 
nient to  discuss  the  Bill  with  these  Amend* 
ments  printed  in  it.  That  course  would 
have  to  be  adopted  sooner  or  later,  and  it 
would  be  more  expeditious  to  do  it  at  once. 

After  some  observation  from  Mr.  Caibd, 
Mnjor  CuHMiNO  Brucg,  and  Mr.  Leslie, 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  proposition  for  adjournment 
of  tho  debate  for  a  week. 
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Aiuendment,  by  leave,  icHhdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  till  Friday, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  House 
should  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  pro 
formd. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Friday. 

CRIMINAL  PROCEEDINGS  OATH 

RELIEF  BILL. 

SBOOND   BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  LOCKE,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  said  that  its  object 
was  to  allow  persons  who  might  have  a 
scruple  as  to  taking  an  Oath,  with  the 
leave  of  the  Judge,  to  make  an  Affirmation 
instead.  That  was  the  whole  of  the  Bill ; 
and  it  was  confined  to  criminal  cases,  be- 
cause the  law  in  civil  cases  was  precisely 
tho  same  ns  he  wished  to  make  it  in  crimi- 
nal. By  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,  17  &  18  Vict.f  if  any  person  was 
unwilling  from  alleged  conscientious  mo- 
tives to  take  an  oath,  the  Judge,  if  satis- 
fied of  the  sincerity  of  such  declaration, 
might  permit  him  to  moke  an  affirmation. 
That  alteration  of  tho  law  was  made  after 
the  greatest  consideration  on  the  part  of 
tho  framers  of  the  Bill,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  tho  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
of  all  the  Judges  of  the  land.  The  form 
of  affirmation  was  transferred  from  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  to  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly,  einoerely,  and  truly  af- 
firm and  declare  that  the  taking  of  any  oath  is, 
aocording  to  my  religious  belief,  unlawful ;  and  I 
do  solemnly,  sinoereiy,  and  truly  affirm  and  de- 
clare, Ac" 

By  the  present  state  of  the  law  a  Quaker, 
Moravian,  or  Separatist,  was  allowed  to 
make  an  affirmation,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases  ;  but  as  there  were  manv 
persons  not  belonging  to  those  denomina- 
tions, who,  on  religious  grounds,  entertained 
objections  to  the  taking  of  oaths,  he 
thought  it  was  only  right  that  the  same 
relief  should  be  extended  to  them.  The 
Bill  contained  three  clauses.  The  first 
he  had  explained,  the  second  made  the 
punishment  for  making  a  false  affirmation 
the  same  as  for  taking  a  false  oath,  and 
the  third  simply  staled  when  the  Bill  was 
to  come  into  operation.  The  Bill  was  en- 
tirely diflfercnt  in  its  object  and  character 
from  that  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  course  of  tho  SessioD  by  the  bon. 


Member  for  Tavistock,  and  he  hoped  the 
IIouso  would  consent  to  read  it  a  second 
time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  SOTHBRON  ESTCOURT  said, 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wex- 
ford (Mr.  McMahon),  who  had  given  notice 
of  an  Amendment  to  reject  the  Bill,  and  aa 
the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Rome  Secretary  were  not  present,  he 
thought  they  were  hardly  in  a  condition  to 
discuss  the  Bill  at  present,  and  he,  there- 
fore, moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.*' 

Mr.  CONINGIIAM  said,  he  understood 
that  tho  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  been 
consulted  and  were  favourable  to  the  Bill, 
and  he,  therefore,  regretted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt)  had 
read  tho  Bill  and  had  no  objection  to  it 
himself,  but  was  only  waiting  to  see  if  any 
one  else  had.  He  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
already  introduced  this  Bill  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Session,  and  read  it  a  second 
time,  with  the  title  of  the  "  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act  (1854)  Extension."  The 
Solicitor  General  had  approved  of  the 
principle  of  that  Bill  but  had  objected  to 
the  form  in  which  it  was  drawn,  namely,  by 
way  of  recital  instead  of  direct  enactment. 
He  (Mr.  Locke)  had  redrawn  the  Bill  to 
meet  that  objection  and  submitted  it  to  the 
Solicitor  General  for  his  approval  before  it 
was  printed.  He  thought  it  very  hard  that 
he  should  be  compelled  to  postpone  the  Bill 
after  all  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  for 
the  last  six  weeks  in  getting  a  day  to  bring 
it  forward. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  object 
of  this  Bill  was  to  assimilate  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  affirmation  of  witnesses  in 
criminal  proceedings  with  that  now  exist- 
ing with  regard  to  civil  proceedings.  He 
believed  that  the  Quakers  and  Moravians 
hod  the  benefit  of  a  special  enactment, 
allowing  them  to  make  an  affirmation  in- 
stead of  an  oath  ;  but  persons  who  did  not 
come  under  those  denominations,  though 
they  might  have  a  conscientious  objection 
to  taking  an  oath,  were  obliged  to  take  it, 
or  their  evidence  was  rejected.  He  did 
not  think  that  any  great  danger  was  likely 
to  arise  from  extending  the  law  to  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  ns  regarded  that  very 
limited  cUm  ot  ^^x^^viYk.     ^^  V^^V^ 
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fiome  communicntion  with  the  Solicitor  I 
General,  and  the  remark  he  made  was 
that  the  law  had  hitherto  shown  great 
jealousy  as  to  substituting  affirmations  for 
oaths  in  criminal  cases ;  but  ho  did  not 
understand  him  to  say  that  he  entertained 
any  decided  objection  to  this  Bill,  though 
he  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  its  policy. 
Under  these  circumstances  perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  be  inclined  to 
withdmw  his  Amendment,  and  allow  the 
Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Solicitor  General 
would  be  present  when  the  Order  was 
taken  that  the  House  go  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr,  Estcourt)  did  not  object  to 
the  Bill,  nor  did  he ;  but  ho  objected  to 
the  Bill  being  taken  in  the  absence  of  the 
law  advisers  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  at  that  time  was  not  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  he  intended  to 
divide  the  House  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill.  The  effect  of  this  Bill 
and  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavis- 
tock was  the  same,  and  both  would  take 
from  the  proceedings  in  our  Courts  the 
sanction  of  religion. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  estcourt  said,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wUhdrawn, 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  thereupon  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  Bill 
merely  extended  to  criminal  cases  the  prin- 
ciple already  followed  in  civil  actions.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  ignore  the 
religious  sanction  of  an  oath. 

Mr.  roebuck  could  not  see  why,  if 
exceptions  were  made  in  favour  of  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  persons  wearing  pe- 
culiar garments,  such  as  the  Quakers, 
others  who  did  not  belong  to  distinctive 
denominations,  but  equally  objected  to  take 
an  oath,  should  not  be  as  unfettered  in 
their  action. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD  said,  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  relaxing  a  rule  in 
favour  of  a  body  of  persons  belonging  to 
well-known  and  defined  sects,  one  of  whose 
fixed  principles  it  was  not  to  take  an  oath, 
and  in  favour  of  any  person  whatever  who 

Sir  George  Lewis 


might  choose  to  say,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  that  ho  had  an  objection  to  swear  to 
the  truth  of  his  statements.  It  appeared 
to  him  perfectly  reasonable  to  eatablish  a 
distinction  in  that  case  between  criminal 
and  civil  proceedings,  for  the  life  of  a 
human  being  was  a  matter  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  any  mere  qaestion  of  pro- 
perty. The  criminal  law  of  the  country 
was  in  general  well  administered,  but  there 
were  not  as  many  opportunities  of  correct- 
ing mistakes  as  in  civil  proceedings,  and 
it  was  consequently  most  desirable  that  any 
safeguard  at  present  existing  should  not  be 
removed. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  65;  Noea 
31 :  Majority  84. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  eommitiedfor  Wedneeim^ 
next. 

TRAMWAYS  (IRELAND)  ACT  AMENI>- 
MENT  bill.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  3  to  6  were  agreed  to. 

Clause  7  struck  out. 

Clause  8  ctgreed  to. 

Clause  9  (Bond  may  be  substituted  for 
Deposit), 

Colonel  DUNNE  moved  to  leaTa  out 
the  words  "  Order  in  Council,"  and  inaerl 
"presentment."  He  strongly  objected  to 
the  system  of  centralization  proposed  by 
this  measure. 

Mr.  butt  said,  that  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend's  proposition  would  inTolve  a 
recasting  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  BiH. 
He  appealed  to  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Clause  struck  out. 

Clause  10  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEAMISH  moved  the  following 
proviso : — 

"  Provided  alwajs  that  it  shall  not  be  oompe* 
tent  to  make  application  for  a  tramwaj  or  tram* 
ways  under  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  said  re- 
cited Act,  to  unite  places  between  which  a  railway 
or  railways  directly  connecting  the  same,  shall 
have  been  constructed  under  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, or  between  which  statutory  powers  for 
the  same  purpose  shall  have  been  granted,  and  be 
in  force." 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  objected  to 
the  proviso.  It  would  give  nn  unfair  mo- 
nopoly to  railways,  and  would  impose  an 
undue  restriction  on  the  construction  of 
tramways.     The  proviso  amoonted  to  a 
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proposition  to  refer  the  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  tramways  to  persons  who  were  in- 
terested in  maintaining  railways  and  sup- 
pressing tramways. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  the  pro- 
▼iso  was  to  bo  found,  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion, in  the  Act  of  last  year.  The  main 
object  of  these  tramways  was  to  connect 
railway  stations,  and  they  were  confined  to 
horse-power.  The  proviso  was  not  thought 
of  at  6rst  ;  but  afterwards  an  appeal  was 
made  by  the  railway  interest  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill,  pointing  out  that  it 
might  possibly  be  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
structors of  tramways  to  unite  places  by 
these  means  to  the  injury  of  the  railway 
interest,  without  having  recourse  to  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  present  proviso, 
if  he  understood  right,  was  intended  only 
as  a  slight  extension  and  explanation  of  the 
clause  to  the  same  effect  which  was  passed 
last  Session. 

.  Lord  NAAS  said,  ho  had  not  been 
aware  until  that  moment  that  a  clause  re- 
sembling the  one  then  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Committee  had  been 
passed  last  Session.      lie  could  not  ap- 

Erove  of  the  clause  in  the  former  Bill,  and 
e  was  still  more  strongly  opposed  to  the 
present  clause,  which  would  be  one  of  a 
still  more  restrictive  character. 

Proviso,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  BUTT  then  moved  the  insertion  of 
a  clause,  giving  any  person  entitled  to  ap- 
pear on  the  inquiry  before  the  grand  jury, 
in  the  event  of  their  approval  of  the  un- 
dertaking, the  right  to  traverse  that  ap- 
proval. 

Clause  (%greed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported,  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Monday  next,  and  to  be  printed, 
[Bill  160.] 

SUPPLT— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  (Supply)  read  ; 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 


THE  GALWAY  CONTRACT— CONDUCT 
OF  THE  IRISU  MEMBERS. 

Colonel  FRENCH :  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to 
observe  that  such  high  authorities  as  The 
Times  newspaper  and  a  noble  Lord  who 
has  filled  the  highest  legal  office  in  this 
country,  are  both  of  opinion  that  further 
explanation   is  required  to  vindicate  the 


honour  and  gentlemanly  feeling  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  Ireland  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion. When  the  charge  in  question  was 
made  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  I  felt  it  incum* 
bent  on  me,  as  early  as  possible,  to  declare 
that  it  was  totally  destitute  of  foundation. 
The  statement  of  my  noble  Friend  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  was  that,  at  a  moment 
when  an  important  Motion  was  pending  in 
this  House,  the  Irish  Members  had  sought 
an  interview  with  my  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  with  the  view— * 
which  they  must  have  been  madmen  to  en- 
tertain—  of  intimidating  him.  When  I 
gave  a  denial  to  that  statement,  the  noble 
Viscount  took  upon  himself  to  make  a  re- 
ply, which  was  certainly  very  amusing,  but 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  honour  of 
those  Gentlemen  whose  conduct  had  been 
impugned.  My  noble  Friend,  however, 
admitted  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daly  had  never 
asserted  to  him  that  he  was  authorized  to 
request  an  interview,  or  to  speak  in  any 
manner  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  ;  and.  further,  that  he  himself 
did  not  believe  Mr.  Daly  to  have  received 
any  authority  from  the  Irish  Members  to 
make  any  communication. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  No;  I  did 
not  express  any  belief  either  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Colonel  FRENCH  :  I  understood  my 
noble  Friend  to  state  that  Mr.  Daly  told  him 
he  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  Irish 
Members.  Notwithstanding  that  reply,  I 
suppose  we  must  infer  from  the  remark 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  just  made  that 
he  had  a  suspicion  that  the  Irish  Members 
had  given  Mr.  Daly  authority  for  what  he 
said.  I  have  stated  positively,  on  my  ho- 
nour, that  every  Irish  Member  I  was  able 
to  see  declared  the  charge  to  be  utterly 
groundless ;  and  it  is  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  us  that  my  noble  Friend  should 
still  seem  to  harbour  a  suspicion  that  it 
was  our  desire  to  have  had  an  interview 
with  him  on  the  subject.  I  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  my  noble  Friend — unless 
he  placed  implicit  belief  in  the  statement^ 
which  I  do  not  think  he  will  venture  to  as- 
sert— was  justified  in  commissioning  my 
noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary  to 
make  a  charge  implicating  the  honour  and 
gentlemanly  character  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Irish  Members.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  say  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing votes  on  another  question  that  my 
noble  Friend  desired  that  charge  to  be 
made.     It  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  Da« 
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terially  influenced  the  decision  of  a  number 
of  Members,  especially  on  the  Opposition 
tide  of  the  House,  who,  with  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  English  gentlemen,  would 
not  in  any  way  assist  an  attempt  to  coerce 
the  Prime  Minister  by  intimidation.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  sixteen  Members, 
who,  bad  they  voted,  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  turn  the  division 
against  the  Government,  and  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  left 
the  House.  If  we  had  retorted  upon  the 
noble  Lord  the  rumours  which  are  going 
about  that  communications  have  passed 
between  the  Government  and  a  number  of 
Scottish  and  English  Members  who  repre- 
sent certain  steamship  interests,  we  should, 
to  a  certainty,  have  received  from  the  noble 
Viscount  not  only  an  indignant  repudiation 
of  any  such  negotiations,  but  a  serere  cen- 
sure for  bringing  forward  a  charge  aflfect- 
ing  the  honour  of  the  Government.  And 
let  me  tell  my  noble  Friend  that  the  ho- 
nour of  the  lush  Members  is  as  dear  to 
them  as  that  of  the  Government  can  be  to 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  On  the  part  of 
the  Irish  Members  I  again  declare  that 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for 
the  statement  that  they  desired  an  inter- 
view with  the  noble  Viscount  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  believe,  from  the  communications 
I  have  had  with  them,  that  no  one  could 
to  far  forget  his  own  character  and  position 
as  to  ask  for  an  interview  with  my  noble 
Friend  under  such  circumstances.  Indeed, 
luch,  I  believe,  is  the  opinion  we  all  enter- 
tain of  the  noble  Lord  thot  we  could  not 
anticipate  from  his  independent  spirit  any- 
thing but  a  refusal  to  such  a  request.  We 
certainly  never  even  dreamed  of  asking 
him  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Yet  we 
aee  in  some  of  the  public  journals  a  daily 
renewal  of  the  accusation,  and  an  assertion 
that  it  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  public.  In 
"another  place,"  also,  it  has  been  assert- 
ed that  we  have  yet  to  clear  ourselves  from 
the  charge.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Daly  has,  in 
the  most  distinct  manner,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  denied  that  he  pretended  to  the 
noble  Viscount  to  have  any  authority  from 
the  Irish  Members;  and  that  the  noble 
Lord  must  be  much  mistaken  in  his  impres- 
sion in  that  respect. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  am 
sure  that  every  one  will  do  justice  to  the 
motives  and  feelings  which  have  induced 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  to  make  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  ;  which,  in- 
deedi  I  think  was  rendered  unnecessary  by 
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the   disclaimer   of   my    hon.    Friend   the 
Member  for    Waterford   (Mr.    Esmondo), 
who  on  a  former  evening  declared,  on  bo* 
half  of  the  Irish  Members,  that  thej  gave 
no   authority   to   Mr.  Daly   to   submit  to 
me   any  proposal   or  suggestion  on  their 
behalf.      I  am    sure   that  every  one  will 
accept  in  the  moat  unreserved  manner  the 
statements  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
and  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Waterford ;  but  in  regard  to  what  passed 
in  the  interview  between  Mr.  Daly  and  my- 
self, I  abide  entirely  by  what  I  said  on  a 
former    evening.      My   noble   Friend  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  expressed  the 
inference  which  he  drew  from  the  com- 
munication in  writing  which  I  made  to  him 
almost  immediately  after  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Daly  had  taken  place;  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  a  similar  impression  was  pro- 
duced npon  my  mind  at  the  time — because 
when   Mr.  Daly  told   me   that   the   Irish 
Members  should  take  some  action  in  the 
matter,  and  that   it   was  important  they 
should  know  on  Monday  morning  what  was 
the  decision  of  the  Government  in  reference 
to  the  Galway  Packet  contract,  in  order 
that   they    might  determine  what  course 
they  were  to  take  in  the  evening,  I  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  autho- 
rized to  represent  those  on  whose  behalf 
he  spoke.     It  is  now  quite  clear  he  was 
not  so  authorized,  and  that  with  that  aeal 
which  has  distinguished  him  upon  other 
occasions  he  constituted  himself  as  an  au- 
thority for  those  for  whom  he  was  in  no 
way  empowered  to  appear.     As  to  any  fur- 
ther attempt  to  exculpate  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers I  believe  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary 
after  the  statement  of  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend.     I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  will  unhesitatingly  accept  the 
assertion  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  ; 
and,  therefore,  whatever  blame  may  arise 
from  any  misunderstanding  upon  this  sub- 
ject must  rest  entirely  with  Mr.  Daly,  who, 
it  seems,  in  his  zeal  for  a  cause  in  which 
it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  be  very 
zealous,  gave  me  to  understand  that  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  was  not  authorised  to 
convey.     When   I  stated  a  few   minutes 
since  that  I  had  no  belief  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  was  not  in  any  way  referring  to 
my  present  conviction.     I  was  merely  set- 
ting my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  right  *a8 
to  what  I  believed  at  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Daly  had  been  in  communication  with 
mc;  and,  as  far  as  I  had  any. belief  at  all 
at  that  time,  I  inferred  that  he  was  autho- 
rised to  speak  iu  the  name  of  the  Irish 
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Members  ;  but  I  now  find  thai  I  have  no 
ground  for  drawing  any  such  conclusion 
after  the  statement  which  has  just  been 
made  bj  u\j  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  thought  the 
statement  now  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
must  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  the 
Gentlemen  who  are  specially  interested  in 
the  question,  and  whose  conduct  had  been 
impugned.  He  must,  however,  express 
his  regret  that  an  explanation  such  as  had 
been  now  giren  was  not  made  earlier  ;  and 
that  at  the  interview  between  the  noble 
Lord  and  Mr.  Daly  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
noble  Lord  to  ask  the  rev.  gentleman  on 
whose  authority  he  had  come,  and  whether 
he  had  any  commission  from  any  Member 
of  this  House  to  make  a  communication 
on  the  subject  ?  He  (Lord  Nnas)  thought 
that  would  have  been  a  very  natural  ques- 
tion for  the  noble  Lord  to  put  to  a  gentle- 
man coming  upon  so  important  a  mission, 
and  it  would  naturally  have  tended  to  pre- 
vent those  unpleasant  remarks  which  had 
been  made  in  that  and  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
press.  He  could  not  help  further  stating 
that  he  believed  the  impression  which  had 
prevailed  upon  that  subject  had  materially 
affected  a  recent  important  division,  and 
that  many  Members  had  been  influenced 
open  that  occasion  by  the  connection  which 
they  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Gal- 
way  contract  and  the  particular  question 
at  issue.  But  after  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Lord  that  matter  might  be  taken  to 
be  wholly  at  an  end.  He  regretted  that 
so  mnch  undue  prominence  had  been  given 
to  it,  and  that  language  had  been  used  by 
Tery  eminent  individuals  tending  to  corro- 
borate the  views  which  had  been  expressed 
in  the  public  press.  Without  wishing-  to 
anticipate  the  discussion  which  must  take 
place  in  reference  to  the  Galway  contract, 
he  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing a  very  decided  contradiction  to  some 
statements  he  found  published  that  morning 
in  one  of  the  leading  journals.  Those  state- 
ments reflected  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent on  his  personal  character,  and  on  the 
character  of  many  Members  of  that  and  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  who  were 
his  colleagues  when  that  transaction  took 
place.  It  was  stated  that  the  Galway 
contract  had  been  given  because  a  general 
election  was  at  the  time  impending.  That 
statement  had  been  made  and  over  again, 
and  had  over  and  over  again  been  refuted. 
A  Select  Committee  had  inquired  into  the 
whole  of  that  subject ;  the  doors  of  that 
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Committee  were  open  for  many  months 
to  any  person  who  desired  to  give  evidence 
before  it ;  and  yet  the  Committee  was 
never  told  that  an  election  was  imminent 
at  the  period  when  the  contract  was 
granted.  So  far  was  it  from  being  the 
truth  that  the  contract  was  given  with  a 
view  to  a  general  election,  that  the  docu- 
ment which  finally  closed  the  contract  was 
signed  by  the  Treasury  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  and  the  general  election  did  not 
take  place  until  the  end  of  April.  The 
two  events  could  not  have  had  any  con- 
nection, for  the  Reform  Bill,  which  led  to 
the  generol  election,  had  not  been  intro- 
duced at  the  time  when  the  contract  was 
signed  ;  and  no  one  could  then  have  ima- 
gined that  a  general  election  would  have 
taken  place  at  so  early  a  period.  Again, 
it  was  said  that  this  was  an  electioneering 
contract,  and  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Galway  Packet  Company  had  entered  Par- 
liament as  a  supporter  of  the  Government 
of  Lord  Derby.  But  a  more  unfounded 
statement  was  never  made.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  person  thus  referred  to  was 
the  hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr.  Lever). 
But  it  so  happened  that  that  hon.  Member 
had  never  been  the  chairman' of  the  Com- 
pany. The  first  chairman  and  the  first 
vice-chairman  of  the  Company  were  both 
at  present  Members  of  that  House,  but 
neither  of  them  had  ever  been  a  supporter 
of  Lord  Derby's  Government.  The  chair- 
man was  the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Mr.  H.  Lewiff)  and  the  vice  chairman  was 
a  noble  Lord  (Lord  Bury),  who  sat  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  who  held  an  office  in  Her 
Majesty's  Household.  I  have  also  seen 
it  stated  that  justice  to  Ireland  did  not 
require  that  the  country  should  expend 
£72,000  a  year  for  work  which  was  not 
performed.  But  the  terms  of  the  contract 
expressly  provided  that  no  money  should 
be  paid  until  the  contract  was  fulfilled, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  a  single  shilling 
should  be  paid  for  services  that  were  not 
actually  rendered.  He  did  not  wish  to  an- 
ticipate the  discussion  which  was  to  take 
place  upon  the  Galway  contract,  but  he 
had  thought  it  right  to  take  the  very 
earliest  opportunity  of  giving  the  fullest 
contradiction  to  these  calumnies  which  had 
been  often  and  often  repeated  and  often 
and  often  confuted.  Their  confutation 
might  not  be  as  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  public  as  was  the  constant  repetition  of 
them  ;  but  wherever  thoy  were  met  they 
would  necessarily  be  confuted,  and  he  had 
only  to  add  that  he  believed  their  perpetual 
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repetition  could  only  fierve  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  their  authors. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  should  not 
attempt  to  defend  himself  against  the  im- 
putations made  in  the  House  and  in  some 
of  the  English  papers,  which  had  been 
made,  because,  independently  of  the  Gal- 
way  Packet  Contract,  no  one  would  doubt 
that  he  should  have  voted  against  the  aholi- 
tion  of  the  paper  duty.  But  he  protested 
against  the  assertion  which  was  made  by 
some  portion  of  the  press  and  by  some 
Members  of  the  Ilouse,  that  Irish  Members 
were  actuated  by  other  motiyes  than  those 
which  actuated  Euglish  Gentlemen.  It 
was  said  by  an  hen.  Member  who  hod 
spoken  in  this  debate,  that  sixteen  hen. 
Gentlemen  had  left  the  House  before  the 
division  on  the  paper  duty,  because  they 
suspected  that  force  was  being  used  by  the 
Irish  Members  to  induce  the  Goyemment 
to  reconsider  the  Gal  way  contract.  NoW| 
after  the  statement  that  had  just  been 
made,  he  recommended  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  look  for  the  futuro  after  their 
own  honour,  and  to  leave  to  the  Irish 
Members  to  do  the  same  duty  to  tbem- 
Bclves.  He  thought  they  had  quite  enough 
to  do  to  defend  their  own  conduct  without 
imputing  misconduct  to  other  people.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  press.  The  leading 
journal  stated  that  seventy-five  Irish  Mem- 
bers voted  against  the  Government  for  the 
sake  of  £72,000.  Now  the  number  was 
sixty-nine,  and  the  assertion  as  to  the  in- 
fluence under  which  they  voted  was  untrue, 
for  of  the  seventy-one  who  had  voted,  sixty- 
nine  had  voted  in  precisely  the  same  way  on 
the  first  division  before  the  question  of  the 
Galway  contract  had  been  raised  at  all,  and 
the  others  hod  not  voted  at  all  in  the  first 
division.  An  insinuation  of  corruption  in 
this  contract  had  been  levelled  against  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Eglinton.  He  was  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Eglinton  at  the  time. 
He  saw  the  communications  which  passed 
between  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Eglinton, 
and  he  could  undertake  to  state  that  they 
proved  that  no  contract  was  ever  made 
with  more  caution.  All  the  friends  of  Ire- 
land pressed  the  Government  to  do  some- 
thing to  assist  direct  communication  be- 
tween Ireland  and  America.  They  eon« 
ceived  that  they  had  a  right  to  that  assist- 
ance, and  that  if  ever  there  was  a  case  for 
a  subsidy  this  was  it.  The  country  was  a 
poor  one,  and  had  not  the  internal  resources 
necessary  for  getting  up  a  steam-packet 
company.  It  was  soid,  why  was  not  the 
service  thrown  open  to  competition  ?  The 
Lord  JNaai 


point  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  the  day;  but  the  answer  wai  ob- 
vious that  if  they  attempted  open  compe- 
tition there  would  be  no  company  at  ail- 
that  the  contract  would  be  taken  in  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  being 
carried  out.  It  was  impossible  to  have 
competing  companies  in  Ireland,  becauso 
they  had  not  the  wealth;  and  if  an  English 
company  were  admitted  to  tender,  the  con- 
tract would  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
not  performing  the  service  proposed ;  and 
thus  by  non-performance,  preventing  the 
establishment  of  any  Irish  packet  atatioDi 
which  would  be  the  real  object  of  soch  a 
tender.  He  assured  the  noble  Lord  that 
if  Ireland  had  a  right  to  have  direct  oom« 
munication  with  America,  it  ooold  never 
be  accomplished  by  any  other  means  than 
by  making  a  bargain  without  competitioo, 
either  with  a  new  company,  or  with  this 
company  resuscitated.  The  reason  there 
was  such  a  strong  feeling  in  Ireland  to- 
wards this  company  was  scarcely  under* 
stood  in  this  House,  but  he  would  tell  them 
that  this  was  not  a  company  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  term,  or  rather  waa  not 
formed  in  the  way  in  which  companies 
were  formed  in  this  country.  There  were 
few  largo  capitalists  in  Ireland,  and  in 
England  capitalists  would  not  subaeribe  to 
it.  But  the  sympathy  of  Ireland  being 
enlisted  in  favour  of  the  company,  people 
of  small  means  invested  small  auma  in 
the  undertaking.  Their  feelings  were  now 
roused  by  the  consciousness  that  if  tho 
contract  did  not  go  on  they  would  loao 
their  money.  From  the  moment  the  pre- 
sent Government  came  into  office,  the  Gid* 
way  contract  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Lord  Derby,  and  they  deter* 
mined  in  one  way  or  other,  p^f  /am  ef 
nefas,  to  break  it.  They  began  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  attaekmg  it, 
aud  the  Government  granting  a  Committee 
to  impeach  its  validity,  and  thus  by  their 
own  acts  they  made  it  impossible  for  the 
company  to  perform  tho  conditions  into 
which  they  had  entered.  He  did  not  im« 
peach  the  conduct  of  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral. There  had  been,  no  doubt,  breachea 
of  contract,  but  those  breaches  were  eaused 
by  the  acts  of  the  present  Govemoicnt. 
When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  held 
the  subsidy  in  doubt  for  sixteen  months 
was  it  any  wonder  that  the  company  had 
failed  in  their  engagements  ?  Could  any 
one  suppose  that  a  capitalist  would  sub- 
scribe to  a  speculation  which  depended 
on  the  decision  of  a  Commitlea  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  moved  by  a  hostile 
Ministry  ?  As  to  the  accusation  of  cor- 
ruption made  against  the  Irish  Members, 
ho  despised  it.  As  to  Mr.  Daly,  ho  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  Gal  way  ;  but  to  say 
that  he  had  any  authority  to  go  in  the 
name  of  the  Irish  Members  and  make  a 
bargain  for  them  was  too  contemptible  to 
notice.  lie  then  thought  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Daly,  totally  regardless  and  thought- 
less of  the  impending  division,  went  to 
procure  an  intenriew  for  some  Irish  Mem* 
bcrs.  Whether  he  thought  that  the  junc- 
ture would  have  any  effect  he  could  not 
tell,  but  at  least  this  was  certain,  no  one 
gave  him  any  authority  to  speak  in  the 
namo  of  the  Irish  Members.  lie  protest- 
ed against  it  being  supnosed  that  Irish 
Members  acted  differently  from  English 
Members  ;  and  as  to  the  sixteen  Members 
who  were  so  ohary  of  the  honour  of  the 
Irish  Members,  as  he  had  said  before,  they 
had  quite  enough  to  do  to  look  after  their 
own. 

Mr.  GREGORY :  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  any  observations  whatever  on  the 
Gal  way  contract — that  is  a  miitter  which 
had  better  bo  discussed  when  we  can  enter 
into  it  more  fully.  But  as  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Gal  way  (Lord  DunkelHn) 
is  not  in  his  place,  and  as  I  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  transactions  which  have 
called  forth  all  these  explanations,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
meetmg  which  was  called  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers. There  have  been  two  charges  thrown 
out — first,  that  wo  endeavoured  to  tamper 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  by  means  of 
a  threat  to  extort  a  promise  from  him ;  and 
secondly,  that  we  endeavoured  to  make 
terms  with  the  Opposition.  As  to  the  last, 
I  utterly  deny  that  there  is  a  shadow  of 
a  foundation  for  it.  My  noble  Friend  op- 
posite is  aware  that  we  never,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  held  the  slightest  com- 
munication with  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  As  to  the  endea- 
your  by  means  of  threats  to  extort  conccs- 
sioits  from  the  Minister,  I  give  that  an 
equally  emphatic  contradiction.  If  the 
subject  was  ever  mentioned  at  that  meet- 
ing it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pudiating such  a  course,  not  merely  as 
derogatory  to  our  own  honour,  but  as  the 
most  unwise  course  which  could  be  pur- 
sued to  obtain  the  end  in  view.  So  chary 
were  we  at  the  meeting  of  taking  any  step 
which  could  give  occasion  for  such  an  im- 
putation that  wo  determined  not  to  go  as 
a  Keputation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  al- 


though at  that  moment  our  constituents 
were  most  anxious  to  know  how  the  case 
really  stood.  We  determined  that  we  would 
not  go  to  the  Prime  Minister,  lest  our 
motives  should  be  misconstructed.  But  not 
only  that ;  so  careful  were  we  that  in 
calling  this  meeting  we  only  addressed 
those  Members  who  usually  supported  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  lest  any  course 
savouring  of  intimidation  might  be  sus* 
pected.  Had  we  for  a  moment  imagined 
that  the  Government,  however  great  the 
emergency,  would  submit  to  dictation  of 
this  kind,  we  must  have  known  that  the  in- 
dignation which  would  be  called  forth  would 
utterly  overthrow  the  object  which  we  had 
in  view.  When,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  came 
down  to  the  House  and  said  "  better  that 
a  hundred  Ministries  should  bo  overthrown, 
better  that  a  hundred  dissolutions  should 
take  place,  rather  than  any  Government 
should  submit  to  such  dictation,"  I  think 
I  may  say  that  the  noble  Lord's  indigna- 
tion was  utterly  thrown  away,  if  such  in- 
dignation was  not  entirely  simulated.  It 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ener- 
getic battle  with  phantoms  invoked  for  the 
occasion  and  for  a  purpose,  in  which  pur- 
pose, I  regret  to  say,  the  Minister  suc- 
ceeded. Allow  me  to  add  that,  if  we  had 
not  been  influenced  by  the  lower  incentives 
of  prudence,  I  trust  that  we  should  not  be 
so  forgetful  of  the  position  in  which  Irish 
Members  stand  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
whole  Legislature,  as  to  lend  ourselves  to 
such  a  proceeding.  I  entirely  approve  the 
abstract  propriety  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
noble  Lord,  because  I  know  that  no  course 
is  so  calculated  to  bring  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  contempt  and  disrepute  as  to 
make  it  possible  that  its  decision  could  be 
influenced  by  concessions  or  subsidies  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  emergency.  I  have 
seen  the  working  of  that  system  in  another 
country.  I  have  seen  it  in  full  blow  in 
Canada,  where  majorities  are  obtained  by 
expenditure  for  local  purposes,  or  the  Go- 
vernment is  sustained  by  a  grant  to  this 
or  that  municipality ;  and  that  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  Legislature  of 
Canada  haying  been  brought  into  dis- 
credit. I  can  only  say  for  myself,  that 
last  Session  I  voted  against  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Paper  Duties  Repeal  Bill  for 
reasons  into  which  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
now,  and  that  in  the  present  Session  I  re- 
frained from  yoting.  Although  I  was  most 
anxious  not  to  sacrifice  a  large  amount  of 
revenue,  I  was  at  the  same  time  most 
X  2 
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anxious  not  to  be  instrumental  in  producing 
a  Ministerial  crisis.  But  when  the  Govern- 
ment did,  in  a  harsh  and  unnecessary  man- 
ner, close  a  contract  which  was  not  the 
affnir  of  a  locality,  or  of  a  company,  but 
of  a  nation,  I  voted  against  that  Go- 
vernment. I  thought  the  vote  perfectly 
eonsistont  with  my  previous  conduct,  and 
I  considered  the  vote  which  I  then  gave 
as  a  Yote  of  want  of  confidence.  I  con- 
ceive that  altliougli  the  vote  was  on 
*'  paper,"  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  ex- 
press our  confidence  or  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Government,  and  that  such  a  course 
was  justified  by  Parliamentary  precedents. 
In  184G,  the  majority  by  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  thrown  out  was  upon  a  Coercion 
Bill.  That  was  the  issue  before  the  Ilouse; 
but  the  cause  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Govern- 
ment being  upset  was  not  the  merits  of  the 
Coercion  Bill,  but  because  he  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  his  followers  by  his  con- 
duct in  regard  to  the  Corn  Laws.  Again, 
in  1857»  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
which  drove  the  noble  Viscount  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  from  office,  was 
taken  upon  the  question  of  a  Conspiracy 
Bill.  It  was  not  any  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  right  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
protection  against  assassination,  but  private 
piques,  small  ambitions,  and  sectional  jea- 
lousies, which  drove  the  noble  Lord  from 
office  in  1 857 ;  and  the  vote  on  that  occa- 
sion had  as  much  reference  to  assassination 
as  our  vote  had  the  other  night  to  paper. 
When  gross  imputations  are  being  cast 
upon  Irish  Members,  I  wish  some  Mem- 
bers would  look  at  home.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  a  Liverpool  paper  was  put 
into  my  hands  containing  a  letter  address- 
ed to  the  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Ilors- 
fall),  in  which  he  was  appealed  to  to  vote 
for  tlic  Government  in  spite  of  his  position 
in  this  Ilouse  as  a  Member  of  tho  Oppo- 
sition, and  he  was  told  that  the  issue  was 
not  paper — the  question  was  Liverpool  or 
Galway.  Ho  was  told  that,  not  only  was 
it  a  steam-packet  question,  but  a  question 
for  the  whole  shipping  interest,  and  that 
he  would  be  called  to  account  for  any 
vote  which  might  give  sanction  to  an  oppo- 
sition inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
town  which  ho  claimed  to  represent.  The 
appeal  is  put  in  the  broadest  manner — 
•'  Liverpool  or  Galway — Galway  or  Liver- 
pool— for  which  will  you  vote?"  I  know 
the  Member  for  Liverpool  to  be  the  last 
man  to  be  influenced  by  any  appeal  against 
what  he  considered  to  be  just  and  right; 
but  I  quote  tho  Liverpool  papers  to  show  I 
Mr,  Gregory  * 


how  readily  in  England  the  attempt  is 
made  to  force  Members  of  Parliament  to 
be  guided  by  local  interests  rather  than 
by  tho  merits  of  the  ease  submitted  to 
them.  When  all  these  stories  aro  being 
told  of  the  pressure  put  by  Irish  Members 
on  tho  Government,  it  is  fair  to  mention 
that  other  stories  affecting  Members  of  a 
sister  country  are  afloat.  There  was  a 
story  about  town  that  a  deputation  of 
Scotch  Members  waited  on  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, previous  to  the  late  division,  to  in- 
durate the  inflexibility  of  tho  noble  Lord 
with  regard  to  the  Galway  contract,  and 
threatening  him  with  defection  should  he 
make  any  concession  to  Irish  Members. 
I  never  for  one  moment  believed  that  ru- 
mour, and  I  only  said  and  claim  for  our- 
selves that  same  charity  which  we  extend 
to  others. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS :  I  do  not  rise 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Galway 
contract.  I  think  tho  hon.  Member  who 
last  spoke  has  exercised  a  veiy  wise  dis- 
cretion in  abstaining  from  that  discus- 
sion. Neither  shall  I  make  any  remark 
for  the  pufposo  of  controverting  his  right 
to  express  by  his  vote  his  want  of  confi- 
dence in  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment. I  rise  merely  because  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
stated  that  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  exhibited 
**  simulated  indignation''  upon  a  recent 
occasion,  nnd  appeared  rather  to  intimate 
that  my  noble  Friend  used  undue  means  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  votes  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  I  wish  to  coll  atten- 
tion to  what  took  place  on  that  occasion. 
Early  in  tho  evening  questions  had  been 
addressed  to  my  noblo  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Goyemment  with  respect  to  negoti- 
ations on  the  subject  of  the  Galway  con- 
tract. My  noble  Friend  was  unable  to 
state  anything  more  than  that  a  communi- 
cation had  been  recently  addressed  to  the 
Postmaster  General  on  the  part  of  tho 
contractors ;  that  that  communication  was 
under  consideration ;  and  that  an  answer 
would  shortly  be  given  to  it.  My  noble 
Friend  did  not  state  what  answer  would 
be  given,  because  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  do  so;  and,  therefore,  he  may  have 
been  understood  to  have  left  the  House  in 
unccitainty  as  to  what  answer  would  be 
given  and  as  to  whether  negotiations  with 
this  company  would  not  be  opened.  It 
must  also  be  in  the  recollection  of  tho 
House  that  a  statement  was  mode  by  a 
widely  circulated  newspaper  on  that  mom- 
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ing,  that  tho  Govcrament  had  made  a  bar-  '  Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  wns  linppy 
gain  with  tho  Galway  Company,  the  de-  to  find  the  objectionable  word  either  ex- 
tails  of  wliichwero  mentioned  and  specified,  plained  or  retracted.  It  was  said  that  the 
I  believe,  myself,  from  what  came  to  my  indignation  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
knowledge,  that  an  impression  preyailed  Secretary  was  induced  by  tho  prevalence 
in  this  House  most  derogatory,  as  it  seem-  of  certain  reports.  Who  put  those  reports 
ed  to  me,  to  tho  honour  of  Members  of  in  circulation  ?  They  were  circulated  by 
llcr  Majesty's  Government,  that  ncgoti-  an  organ  of  tho  Government,  The  Timee 
ations  were  going  on  with  tho  Galway  newspaper,  and  not  by  tho  Irish  Members. 
Company,  and  that  it  was  sought  to  pur-  The  purpose  wos  to  gain  votes,  and  they 
chase  the  support  of  Irish  Members  by  did  gain  votes  by  rouMUg  a  natural  feeling 
concession  on  that  subject.  As  reports  of  indignation  among  English  and  Scotch 
had  been  circulated  in  London  to  that  ef-  Members.  It  was  the  Government  w'ho  re- 
fect, and  in  the  House  to  my  knowledge,  quired  to  be  exculpated  from  lending  thom- 
after  my  noble  Friend  gave  his  answer  to  selves  to  such  slanders  on  tho  Irish  Meni- 
tlic  questions,  it  became  absolutely  neces-  bers.  He  found  he  hnd  used  an  expres- 
sary  that  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  sion  to  which  ho  ought  perhaps  to  except, 
of  State  should  give  a  distinct  denial  to  because  he  objected  to  their  being  called 
tho  trutli  of  those  reports.  I  can  only  Irish  Meml>ers.  They  were  as  much  tho 
speak  as  to  my  own  feelings.  I  conceived  representatives  of  the  whole  country  as  tho 
my  honour  personally  implicated  in  a  dis-  Scotch  or  English  Members.  No  one  was 
tinct  denial  being  at  that  moment  given  to  nioro  entirely  free  from  these  imputations 
what  I  considered  most  injurious  reports  than  himself.  He  hnd  expressed  no  opi- 
which  were  then  in  circulation,  ond  I  con-  ,,ion  in  the  House,  eilher  on  tho  paper 
fcss  I  never  heard  any  statement  with  duties  or^on  tho  Galway  contract.  His 
greater  pleasure  than  I  heard  the  dcclora-  opinion  on  the  Galway  contract  wns  very 
tion  of  my  noble  Friend,  which  put  an  ^ell  known  out  of  doors.  IIo  did  not 
end  to  all  uncertainty  upon  tho  subject,  think  Galwoy  tho  best  of  Irish  ports,  but 
So  far  from  the  indignation  being  sirau-  that  the  contract  had  been  useful  in  bring- 
lated  or  resorted  to  as  an  unfair  contriv-  i„g  the  steamers  to  Cork.  If  one  of  tho 
ance  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes,  105  Irish  Members  was  liable  to  imputa- 
my  noble  Friend  took  a  course  which  he  tions,  it  was  the  habit  to  take  the  one 
was  actually  forced  to  take  by  the  state  black  sheep  as  the  type  of  tho  whole  flock; 
of  belief  in  the  House,  and  ho  did  not  but  if  tho  English  had  a  black  sheep  they 
in  the  smallest  degree  exceed  the  bounds  jj-ove  it  out  of  the  flock  remorselessly.  IIo 
which  were  his  strict  duty,  and  which  thought  tho  noble  Lord  might  have  easily 
were  incumbent  on  him  as  a  man  of  truth  ascertained  whether  Mr.  Daly  had  any  au- 
and  honour.  thority  or  not ;  but  it  seems  to  have  suited 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  had  him  better  to  remain  in  a  state  of  blissful 

no  wIhIi  to  prolong  this  discussion,  but  his  ignorance.     And  then,  when  called  upon 

attention  had  been  drawn  to  tho  statement  for  an  explanation,  his  conduct  towards 

in   The  Times  newspaper,  that  it  was  in-  the  Irish  Members  had  been  characterized 

cumbenton  the  Irish  Members  to  clear  up  by  so  much  finesse,  and  he  gave  such  un- 

tho  matter.     So  strongly  had  he  felt  this  intelligible  answers  that  it  was  necessary 

imputation  that  it  had  been  his  intention,  to  put  up  tho  next  in  command  to  explain, 

but  for  tho  notice  of  tho  hen.  Member  for  Ho  did  not,  however,  intend  to  insinuate 

Roscommon,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  that  any  Member  of  the  Government  wrote 

House  to  the  matter  as  a  breach  of  privi*  the  article  in  question.     Ho  was  not  fond 

lege.     It  was  an  old  French  proverb  that  of  going   upon   deputations,  but   he   had 

(^lii  8^ excuse  s* accuse  ;  and,  therefore,  ho  once  accompanied  a  deputation  to  tho  noblo 

felt   extremely   indignant  that  tho  noblo  Lord,  as  to  Cork  Harbour,  because  it  was 

Lord  should  have   said  bo  was  glad  tho  less  trouble  than  to  give  an  explanation  to 

Irish  Members  had  exculpated  themselves,  his  constituents  why  he  had  absented  him- 

ViscouNT  PALMERSTON  :  Allow  me  self;  and  upon  that  occasion  ho  told  tho 

to  interrupt  tho  hon.  Member,  for  the  pur-  noble  Lord  he  did  not  think  ony  good  would 

pose   of  preventing  my  being  misunder-  be  derived  from  the  deputation  except  tho 

stood.     What  I  said  about  **  exculpated  "  pleasure  Ho  must  always  feel  in  paying 

wns  as  to  tho  Irish  Members  having  autho-  his  Lordship  a  morning  visit.     The  noble 

rizcd  Mr.  Daly  to  introduce  a  deputation.  Lord  was  Ycry  facetious  m  bis  description 
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of  tho  interview  willi  Fathci'  Daly.  He 
knew  lesB  of  Fntlier  Daly  than  cither  tlit 
noble  Lord  or  tlie  leader  of  the  Opposition] 
but  upon  one  occaBion  he  liad  seen  Fathei 
Daly  in  conversation  nitb  boqiq  hon.  Mem' 
bera  outside.  One  of  tliem  said,  "  I  hcai 
you  had  a  very  satisfactory  interview  will 
tlie  Premier."  "Yos,"  said  Father  Daly, 
"  very  eatisfactory  indeed,  and,  therefero, 
I  ask  all  you  Gentlemen  to  go  at  once 
and  Tote  against  him."  "Wa»  he  civil 
to  you?"  was  the  next  question.  "Oh 
yea  '  said  Father  Daly,  "  ail  great  men  in 
eminent  positions  are  civil  oud  courleous  ; 
he  was  eiceediiigly  civil,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  (hat  respect.' 
Thinking  to  take  a  rise  out  of  tho  paoi 
parish  priest,  the  Gentleman  said,  "  Uavc 
jrou  been  to  any  of  his  Lordship's  '  even 
iDgs  at  home  ? '  "  but  Father  Daly  was 
ready  with  his  answer — "  No,  Sir,  I  di  " 
care  for  high  society  at  all  ;  1  would  just 
as  soon  sit  at  the  board  of  an  humble 
like  yourself."  lie  himself  had  hai 
iotcrfiew  in  the  lobby  —  it  was  wit 
Member  of  tho  House  connected  with  the 
Government,  and  ho  would  not  look  n 
tlie  Ilouse  lest  bo  should  see  bim  in 

filace— who  said,  "  Surely,  you  wtil  not 
end  yourself  to  this  dirty  work?"  Ho 
replied,  "  I  was  born  an  Irish  gentleman, 
as  you  were  horn  an  English  gentleman  j 
and  I  do  not  uudcrsCand  expressions  of 
that  kind  being  addressed  to  me,"  The 
Member  said,  "You  Irish  are  very  liol; 
you  lake  in  earnest  what  is  meant  in  joko." 
Ho  answered,  "  No  Irish  gentleman  would 
use  such  expressions  cither  in  jest  or  in 
oarnost." 

The  O'DONOGHUE  said,  be  had  at- 
tended tbc  meeting  alluded  to,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  thoso  who  went  to  it  would 
vole  against  the  Government  on  the  Banio 
OTcning.  So  far  from  thinking  that  course 
derogatory,  bo  believed  it  was  [he  one 
wbieb  it  was  their  duty  to  take,  and  which 
was  iu  accordance  with  the  wish  of  their 
constituents.  Ho  put  it  to  Irish  Mem- 
bers wbctber  it  was  not  the  course  their 
constituenls  wished  them  to  take,  irres- 
pective of  any  considerations  as  to  tea  or 
paper?  There  seemed  to  be  an  attempt 
Eiodo  to  bind  Members  to  vote  on  abstract 
cOQsidoratioos  without  refcrenco  to  any 
other  considerations.  For  himself,  ho  did 
not  mean  to  be  bound  by  such  a  rule,  nor 
did  he  think  it  was  one  which  had  before 
bean  recognI»ed  and  acted  upon  in  the 
House.  Ho  had  no  doubt  that  bis  vote 
Mr.  Vincent  SctUty 


en  the  occaBJon  in  queition  was  influenced 
by  the  conduct  of  tne  Government  on  the 
Qalway  contract,  and  that  it  noald,  on 
future  ocoasions,  he  eqaally  influenced  if 
similar  circumstances  arose.  He  trusted 
that  some  pressure  would  yet  bo  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Government  in  reference 
to  that  contract. 

CAPTAINS  OS  THE  RESERVED  UST: 


Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  In  rising 
to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Coptains  on  the 
Reserved  List  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  said  it  was  quito  uudemtood  by 
these  officers  when  they  were  placed  on 
tho  Reserved  (not  on  the  Retired  List) 
that  they  were  to  be  on  the  same  footing 
as  officers  on  tho  Active  List,  in  regard 
to  rank,  seniority,  and  the  Greenwich  out- 
pensions, the  diflorence  being  that  ther  were 
not  to  expect  active  employment  unless  id 
case  of  war.  It  was  most  important  that 
good  faith  should  be  kept  with  naval  offi- 
cers by  the  Admiralty.  He  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  list,  but  tho  serricei  of  these 
captains  averaged  an  active  service  of 
thirty-five  years  each.  The  advantogo 
they  had  obtained  by  tho  minute  had  been 
6d.  a  day.  Tlicy  had  protested  against 
the  treatment  they  had  received,  and  a 
certain  number  last  year  obtained  an  in- 
crease of  pay.  But  so  far  as  he  could 
lenrn  they  would  not  have  their  flags  and 
seniority  aild  their  Greenwich  out-pensions 
as  captains.  As  tho  hour  was  now  so  late 
(half-past  five)  he  must  content  himself 
with  moving  tho  Amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  notice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

"  To  lenvo  out  from  tho  word  '  Thai'  to  the  end 
or  tho  Question,  in  order  to  add  tbs  words  '  Uio 
Captaina  of  the  RoTal  Savj,  who  were  plaa«d  on 
n  RcBcrTed  ns  distinguiibed  from  a  Ketirod  Llit, 
on  nccounl:  of  llioir  having  scrind  long  and  veil, 
in  ncoordnnco  with  tho  Ordora  in  Council,  of  tho 
26th  day  of  Juno,  18fil,  nnd  tho  30th  day  of 
Jnnuary,  185(1,  liavn  great  reason  to  oomptain, 
that  the  armagcment  cnUr«d  into  with  Uia  Boon) 
of  Admiralty  has  not  boen  fairly  carried  out ;  and 
that  tho  injuitico  with  which  thcio  Offlcors  have 
boon  (rented  ia  moat  prejudicial  to  tho  Pnhlio  Ser- 
vice,' " — icBtead  thereof. 

Abmibal  WALCOTT  seconded  tho 
Amendment,  He  must  do  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Francis  Baring)  who  drew 
tho  minute  the  justice  to  say  he  waa  nnder 
the  impression  he  bad  eioluded  these  offi- 
cers from  the  advantagea  they  now  el^ed. 
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and  which  they  helievedi  when  they  accept- 
ed the  Order  in  Council,  they  wore  to  en- 
joy. There  was,  however,  an  ambiguity 
in  the  Order  in  Council  that  entitled  to 
the  generous  consideration  of  the  House 
officers  who  had  served  their  country  faith- 
fully and  m  posts  of  great  responsibility 
during  a  long  war. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
quite  concurred  with  the  gallant  Admiral 
in  his  assertion  that  these  captains  were  a 
body  of  able  and  excellent  officers  many 
of  whom   had    served   their  country  with 
distinction.     He  greatly  regretted  the  mis- 
understanding under  which  these  officers 
laboured  as  to  their  position  as  officers  on 
the  reserved  list ;    he  must,  however,  fall 
back  on  what  was  done  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet   (Sir   Francis  Baring),   who  was 
First    Lord    of  the  Admiralty  when   the 
Order    in    Council   was    issued    in   1851. 
That  Order  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
a  certain  number  of  commanders  who  had 
no  prospect  of  employment  or  promotion, 
and  to  whom  an  offer  was  made  that  they 
should  be  promoted  to  this  reserved  list. 
Whether  these  officers  thought  at  the  time 
they  were  to  rise  paii  passu  with  officers 
on  the  active  list  was  a  matter  on  which 
he  could  offer  no  opinion.     The  Admiralty 
of  that  day,  however,  and  every  succes- 
sive Board  of  Admiralty  considered  that 
it  was  the  bondjide  intention  of  the  Admi- 
ralty that  these  officers  should  not  rise  pari 
passu  with  officers  on  the  active  list.    This 
distinctly  appeared  from  the  rates  of  half- 
pay  published  in  the  Navy  List.    The  Ad- 
miralty, however,  deeming  that  the  Order 
in  Council  was  considered   by  these  offi- 
cers as  rather  ambiguously  worded,  had, 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  last  year  allowed 
these  officers  to  count  their  sea-time  both 
as  lieutenants  and  mates.     The  effect  of 
this  order  had  been  so  favourable  to  them 
that  their  grievance  was  now  moro  imagi- 
nary than  real.     Very  few  had  arrived  at 
that  point  in  the  Navy  List  where  they 
would  bo  entitled  to  an  increase  of  pay; 
BO  that  if  the  majority  of  them  were  on  the 
active  list  they  would  only  be  in  tho  lowest 
class,  and  in  the  receipt  of  10s,  6d.  per 
di§m»     Out  of  ninety-nine  of  these  officers 
seventy-seven  were  receiving  an  increase 
of  pay   in  consequence   of  their  services 
under  tho  Order  in  Council  of  last  year. 
[Mr.  Cochrane:  But  they  will  not  rise  to 
the  rank  of  Admiral.]    That  was  true,  but 
was  the  House  prepared  to  increase  the 
Admirals'  list  to  this  extent  ?     He  did  not 
see  OB  what  principle  the  Admiralty  could 


grant  to  officers  on  a  reserved  list — who 
were  not  liable  to  serve — the  same  position 
as  officers  on  the  active  list.  The  case  ot 
these  officers  had  been  so  often  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  that  it  might 
now  be  considered  as  exhausted.  Consi- 
dering the  boon  recently  granted  to  them 
he  did  not  think  these  officers  had  any  real 
grievance  to  complain  of. 

Major  EDWARDS  was  sorry  to  hear 
the  noble  Lord  state  that  this  question  was 
exhausted.  Many  of  these  officers  had 
been  in  action,  and  had  distinguished  them- 
selves before  some  of  the  members  of  tho 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  were  born.  He 
had  been  assured,  and  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  tho  statement,  that  when  these  offi- 
cers accepted  a  position  on  the  reserved 
list  they  expected  they  were  to  rise  to 
their  flags.  The  case  was  one  which  tho 
Admiralty  ought  to  take  into  their  favour- 
able consideration,  for  the  claim  of  tho 
officers  was  only  just  and  proper. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  27;  Noes 
19 :  Majority  8, 

Main  Question,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee. 
Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 

(In  tho  Committee.) 

Question  again  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £460,835,  bo 
gi*antod  to  Iler  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
New  Works,  Improvements,  and  Repairs  in  tho 
Naval  Establishments,  which  will  oomo  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3l8t 
day  of  March,  1862." 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  ho  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  that 
the  Vote  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £3,225, 
proposed  for  additional  accommodation  for 
spinning  machinery  at  Chatham  ;  but  it 
depended  upon  tho  explanation  which  tho 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  tho  Admiralty 
gave  on  the  subject  wliether  he  would  per- 
severe with  the  Motion. 

i\Iu.  WIIITBREAD  hoped  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  not  persist 
in  liis  Motion,  as  the  question  of  the  en- 
largement of  Chatham  Dockyard  was  to 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mn.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  C.  Paget)  stated  the  other 
night  that  tho  Vote  for  tho.eitteiiiion  of 
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wor^s  at  Chatham  pledged  iho  GoTernmcnt 
to  an  ultimate  outlay  of  £1,000,000.  A 
Vote  of  80  much  importance  oug))t  not, 
therefore,  to  be  taken  so  late  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  moreover,  if  the  whole  question 
was  to  be  considered  by  a  Committee  the 
decision  of  that  Committee  ought  not  to  be 
anticipated. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
it  was  in  the  opinion  of  tlio  Goyernment 
very  advantageous  that  the  extensions  at 
Chatham  should  bo  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee upstairs  ;  and  the  particular  Vote 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred 
would  bo  conditional  on  tho  report  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  HENLEY  could  not  seo  how,  if 
the  money  were  given  hard  and  fast,  it 
could  bo  conditional  on  the  Report  of  the 
Committee.  It  would  bo  better  to  move 
for  the  money  in  a  Supplementary  Esti- 
mate if  the  Committee  reported  in  fovour 
of  Chatham. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  said,  that  the 
Vote  now  asked  was  in  continuation  of 
Votes  granted  for  several  years,  in  order 
to  continue  tho  great  work  of  the  embank- 
ment of  St.  Mary's  Island. 

Mr.  IIENNESSY  moved  that  the 
Chairman  Report  Progress, 

Mr.  HENLEY  suggested  that  tho  Vote 
should  be  struck  out. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
the  extension  of  works  at  Chatham  would 
bo  referred  to  a  Committee.  This  was  a 
Vote  entirely  independent  of  thot  question. 

House  resumed ;  Committee  report  Pro- 
gress :  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 

IIouso  adjournccl  at  Ton  minutes 
bofoi-o  Sis  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Thursday,  June  6, 1  SGI. 

MiwuTF.s.]  PuDuc  Bills. — 2»  Railway  Companies 

Mortgage  Transfer  (Scotland). 
8»  Consolidated  Fund  (£10,000,000). 

DEATH  OF  COUNT  CAVOUR. 

The  Mabqukss  op  CLANRICARDE  : 
My  Lords,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject of  very  great  interest.  I  wish  to  ask, 
Whether  the  Foreign  OfRce  has  received 
any  intelligence  from  Italy,  confirming 
Mr,  Henley 


tho  melancholy  report  of  tho  death  of 
Count  Cavour  ?  If  that  melancholy  event 
has  really  occurred,  it  is  a  calamity  not  to 
Italy  alone,  but  to  all  Europe.  Count 
Cavour  was  a  statesman  who,  whatever 
opinions  may  be  entertained  of  his  politi- 
cal views,  occupied  too  important  a  place 
in  the  politics  of  Europe  for  his  death  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  great  calamity ;  and  those 
who  had  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his 
personal  acquaintance  must  feel  most  deep* 
ly  and  painfully  on  this  event.  My  Lords, 
if  this  loss  has  fallen  on  Italy  and  the 
world,  it  is  one  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  irreparable.  But  I  am  sure  he 
has  left  behind  him  a  renown  for  patriot- 
ism, for  personal  disinterestedness,  and  for 
an  ambition  honourably  directed,  that  Mrill 
survive  till  the  last  period  in  the  annals  of 
his  country. 

LoRn  WODEHOUSE:  I  am  griev- 
ed to  say,  my  Lords,  that  the  report  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  Marquees  of  the 
death  of  Count  Cavour  is  too  true.  Tho 
Foreign  Office  has  received  a  despatch  from 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Turin,  stating 
that  Count  Cavour  died  this  morning  at 
seven  o'clock.  My  Lords,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  pass  an  eulogium  on  the  character  of 
such  a  statesman  as  Count  Cavour ;  I  have 
no  doubt  that  histoiy  will  do  full  justice 
to  him  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  But 
I  entirely  concur  with  the  noble  Marquess 
in  the  feeling  that,  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  may  be  among  your  Lord« 
ships — whatever  differences  of  opinion 
there  may  bo  either  in  or  out  of  this 
House — as  to  tho  policy  he  pursued,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  that  at  the  present 
moment,  and  at  tho  present  crisis  of  Italian 
affairs,  his  death  must  be  regarded  as  a 
great  calamity. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM :  My  Lords,  I  also 
entirely  agree  with  the  feeling  that  has 
been  expressed  that,  whatever  diflferences 
of  opinion  there  may  be  among  your 
Lordships  on  certain  parts  of  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  Count  Cavour,  yet  no  ono 
can  doubt  he  was  a  man  of  great  talents, 
of  great  skill,  and  that  he  rendered  great 
services  to  his  own  country  and  the  King- 
dom of  Italy  in  general.  Wo  must  all 
join  in  deploring  his  death  as  a  most  ca- 
lamitous blow  to  that  great  cause  to  which 
every  ono  wishes  well. 

The  Eael  of  MALMESBURY:  My 
Lords,  having  at  two  distinct  periods,  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  had  to  carry  an 
official  correspondence  and  enter  into  offi- 
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cial  relations  with  Count  Cavour,  I  should 
bo  sorry  if  I  omitted  to  refer  to  the  death 
of  one  who  must  bo  considered  a  very  great 
man.  I  entirely  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  opposite  that  no  differences  of  opi- 
nion as  to  his  policy  can  make  any  di£fer- 
enco  in  the  feelings  with  which  we  have 
heard  of  the  death  of  Count  Cavour.  I  do 
not  think  those  differences  of  opinion  have 
been  so  great — they  were  rather  differences 
on  points  of  detail  than  on  principle—  as  to 
render  such  a  distinction  of  feeling  on  this 
occasion  possible.  Whatever  they  may 
have  been,  and  whatever  they  may  be 
hereafter,  we  must  see,  from  the  import- 
ance of  tho  events  pending  in  Italy,  that 
the  influenco  of  the  great  minister  and 
statesman  who  has  just  departed  was  of 
tho  most  essential  character.  I  do  not 
look  forward  with  such  apprehension  as 
tho  noble  Marquess  has  expressed  to  what 
may  be  the  results  of  tho  death  of  Count 
Cavour.  We  must  hope  that  tho  Italians, 
having  attained  the  point  at  which  they 
liavc  arrived,  will  continue  to  show  the 
same  resolution  and  the  same  prudence  in 
their  general  conduct  that  they  have  hi- 
therto displayed  under  the  guidance  of 
Count  Cavour.  His  memory  will  bo  a 
beacon  and  an  example  to  them  which  it 
is  most  important  they  should  follow,  not 
only  for  lie  sake  of  their  own  country, 
but  for  that  of  every  country  of  Europe. 

The  Makquess  of  BAT II :  My  Lords, 
while  we  must  all  regret  the  fact  of  any 
man  being  removed  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly from  this  life,  and  while  all  your 
Lordships  must  deplore  the  death  of  Count 
Cavour  as  opening  Italy  again  to  fresh 
intrigues  and  fresh  invasions,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that,  looking  at  his  past  history, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  objects  he 
had  in  view,  the  means  by  which  he  strove 
to  obtain  those  objects,  and  their  results, 
were  certainly  such  as  many  of  your  Lord- 
ships cannot  approve.  He  violated  every 
law,  human  and  divine. 

TURCO-PERSIAN   FRONTIER. 
observations. 

Viscount  STEATFORD  DE  "RED- 
CLIPFE  said,  he  agreed  with  all  the  noble 
Lords  who  had  spoken,  that  whatever  might 
be  tho  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  po- 
licy of  Count  Cavour,  or  the  means  he 
had  adopted  to  accomplish  his  objects,  his 
death  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  calamity. 
On  ono  occasion  he  (Lord  Stratford  dc 
Eedcliffo)  had  himself  called  attention  to 


what  appeared  to  him  to  furnish  matter  of 
criticism  in  that  policy ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  he  should  be  sorry  to  allow  any 
feeling  to  enter  his  mind  inconsistent  with 
the  desire  to  do  honour  and  also  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a  man. 
But  his  object  in  rising  was  chiefly  to  put 
a  question  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  upon  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  The  matter  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  attention  had  its  origin 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  when  negotia- 
tions were  on  foot  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Persia 
arising  out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 
England  had  great  interests  at  stake,  and, 
therefore,  proffered  her  mediation  together 
with  that  of  Ilussia,  which  was,  after 
some  hesitation  accepted.  A  Commission 
was  sent  out,  and  after  a  considerable 
time  the  matter  came  to  a  partial  conclu- 
sion by  the  engineer  officer.  Captain  Glas- 
cott,  who  was  charged  with  carrying  out 
tho  boundary  line,  being  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  about  three  years  ago.  The 
reason  of  that  officer  being  sent  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg was  that  the  Ilussian  Govern- 
ment possessed  considerable  materials  that 
could  be  useful  in  carr}ing  out  the  object 
in  view.  He  wished  to  know  what  was 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  whether 
there  was  any  hope  that  in  a  short  time 
the  map  which  was  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion would  be  completed  ? 

Lord  WODEHOXJSE  said,  the  subject 
had  been  mooted  at  the  time  he  had  the 
honour  of  representing  Her  Majesty  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  true  that  it  had  been 
found  convenient  to  send  an  officer  to  that 
capital  because  of  the  nature  of  tho  mate- 
rials in  the  possession  of  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment. A  map  was  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, of  which  he  had  seen  a  portion. 
That  map  was  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  whole 
would  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  The  officer  who  had  been 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  was  even  sanguine 
that  it  would  be  completed  by  August 
next.  When  the  map  was  completed  tho 
negotiations  properly  so  called  would  bo 
removed  to  Constantinople,  and  with  tho 
map  in  their  hands,  tho  representatives  of 
Russia  and  England,  the  mediating  Powers, 
would  have  to  consider,  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  drawing 
of  the  boundary  line  between  those  two 
countries  which  had  heretofore  been  tho 
subject  of  disputes  and  difficoltieB. 
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RAILWAY.   COMPANIES    MORTGAGE 
TRANSFER  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

SECOND   BEADIKQ. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

LoED  KINNAIRD  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  enable  Bail  way  Companies  in  Scot- 
land to  make  transfers  of  their  bonds  in  an 
easy,  speedy,  and  economical  manner ;  in 
fact,  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  law  of  the  land  by  supplying 
an  omission  that  occurred  in  the  Act  itself. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*. 

LoBD  BEDESDALE,  upon  public 
grounds — but  only  on  public  grounds — 
objected  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
Ho  certainly  should  concur  in  the  principle 
of  providing  an  easy  modo  of  effecting 
transfers  of  these  securities ;  but  ho  thought 
the  measure,  if  approved  of,  should  not 
apply  to  Scotland  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  objected  also 
that  the  provision  regarding  the  transfer 
of  railway  bonds  free  from  stamp  duty  on 
a  single  payment  of  treble  stamp  duty 
would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  in^ 
terests  of  the  revenue.  Ho  thought  that 
every  transfer  should  be  subject  to  a  stamp 
duty.  Under  those  circumstances  he  mo- 
ved that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  ("  now'*) 
and  insert  ('Hhis  Day  Six  months.") 

The  Duxe  op  MONTROSE  said,  that  ho 
was  not  before  aware  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  spoken  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  that  House,  or  that  ho 
undertook  to  do  the  duty  of  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  simply  to  enable  per- 
sons having  railway  securities  to  transfer 
those  securities  without  being  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  deed  of  transfer,  or  to 
employ  lawyers  and  brokers.  The  Scotch 
people  were  anxious  for  the  measure,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  their  Lordships 
should  not  at  once  pass  it  into  law  with- 
out waiting  until  another  Session  for  an 
English  BiU  to  be  brought  in  by  the  Go- 
vernment. 

LoKD  REDESDAIiE  reuaikcd,  that  as 
he  understood  the  Government  intended  to 
support  the  Bill  in  that  House,  he  should 
not  trouble  their  Lordships  to  divide.  He 
had  done  his  duty  in  calling  attention  to 
the  measuroi  and  pointing  out  the  loss  that 
would  accrue  to  the  revenue. 

£^rS  WoMhou§9 


Amendment  (by  Leave  of  the  House) 
mthdraipn. 

Then  the  Original  Motion  was  agreed  to  ; 

Bill  read  2*  aooordingly ;  and  Committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
Thursday  next. 

REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS  (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.— SECOND  READINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

Loud  KINN  AIRD,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  said  its  object  was  to 
enable  the  counties  of  Scotland  to  esta- 
blish or  to  contribute  to  the  reformatories 
out  of  certain  funds  which  were  now  lying 
in  the  Bank  and  which  had  been  acoumu- 
lating  for  some  years.     The  Prison  Board 
of  Scotland,  finding,  soon  after  their  esta- 
blishment that  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  prison  accommodation,  proceeded  to 
exercise  the  powers  given  under  the  Act 
and  to  assess  counties  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  found,  however,    that  though  they 
had  power  to  assess  the  counties  they  had 
none  to  apply  the  assessment  to  any  other 
purpose    than  the    providing    additional 
prison   accommodation.     The   success  of 
reformatory  schools  in  diminishing  orimo 
had  shown  that  to  expend  money  in  in- 
creasing prison  accommodation  would  bo 
useless  outlay.     The  assessment  collected 
for  this  purpose  was  lodged  in  the  bank, 
and  the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  enable 
the  Prison  Boards  of  counties,  with  the 
consent  of  the  General  Prison  Board,  to 
apply  those  funds  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  reformatory  schools  of  which  thero 
were  but  three  in  Scotland,  for  young  per- 
sons from  the  age  of  sixteen  upwards. 
Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*. 
The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN  moved 
as  an  Amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months.     Ho 
thought  that  in  a  matter  of  such  impor- 
tance legislation  ought  to  originate  with 
Her    Majesty's  Government.      The    Bill 
would  alter  the  whole  of  the  Prison  Acts 
of  Scotland.     Besides,  in  an  Act  passed 
last  year  power  was  taken  to  apply  some 
portion  of  the  county  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reformatories,  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  that  this  measure  was  wholly  un- 
necessary.    He  objected  to  the  appropria* 
tion  of  money  raised  under  the  powers  of 
one  Act  of  Parliament  to  proposes  stated 
in  another  Act  of  Parliament.      He  re- 
garded this  Bill  as  an  attempt  to  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  the 
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appropriation  of  firnds  originoUy  deugned 
for  this  purpofio  alone,  and  thought  an 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  supply  and  to  the  borough 
authorities  ta  have  a  voice  in  the  matter 
if  these  funds  were  to  be  laid  out  as  pro- 
posed. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  ("now") 
and  insert  ("this  Bay  Six  Montha.") 

The  Eabl  of  EGLINTON  was  anxious 
that  thero  should  be  reformatory  schools 
all  over  the  country,  but  he  objected  to 
this  Bill  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
wrong  to  dispose  for  ono  purpose  of  funds 
which  had  been  voted  for  another.  The 
money  was  got  from  an  assessment  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  improving  prisons 
and  now  it  was  sought  to  apply  the  surplus 
of  this  fund  to  the  building  of  reformatory 
schools.  The  second  objection  to  the  Bill 
was  that  it  saddled  the  counties  with  the 
maintenance  of  reformatories  whether  thoy 
desired  it  or  not. 

The  Duke  op  ARGYLL  supported  the 
Bill.  Reformatory  schools  were  intended 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  prisons  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  delinquents,  and,  therefore, 
the  building  of  such  institutions  was  a 
strictly  cognate  purpose  to  that  for  which 
the  prison  assessments  had  been  levied. 
Prison  Boards  had  already  the  power  of 
laying  on  a  special  assessment  for  the 
erection  of  reformatories;  and,  moreover, 
thoy  were  elected  bodies,  and  not  likely  to 
net  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  in* 
tercets  of  tlicir  constituencies. 

Loan  POLWABTH  remarked,  that 
though  reformatories  were  in  some  senso 
prisons,  yet  they  were  prisons  for  a  totally 
different  purpose  than  those  for  which  the 
money  was  raised. 

Tub  Eakl  of  AIRLIE  thought  that  the 
Bill  contained  some  very  objectionable  pro- 
■visions ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  support 
the  Amendment, 

The  Dcke  of  BUCCLEUCH,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  obJETctions,  said,  he  objeoted 
that  this  was  a  general  measure  brought 
■with  the  view  of  meeting  two  or  three  in- 
dividual cases  only. 

On  Question,  That  ("  now")  stand  Part 
of  the  Question,  their  Lordships  divided: 
— Contents  16;  Not-Contents  49;  Ma- 
jority 33. 

Retohed  in  the  negative,  and  Bill  to  bo 
read  2*,  this  Bay  Six  Montht. 

IIouso  adjonnied  at  half-put  Six 

o'clook,  till  To-niorro«,  half- 

paat  Ton  o'olook. 


HOUSE    OP   COMMONS, 

Thurtday,  JumQ,  1861. 

MininisJ  PoBUC  Bills. — !■  Eut  India  Council, 
Ae. ;  Eaat  India  (High  Coarta  of  Jndicatttre)  i 
East  India  (CiTii  Serrioe)  ;  Dealers  in  Old 
MetaU. 
2°  Eoit  India  Loan  ;  niihwaji ;  Looal  GaTom- 
ment  SupplamenUl ;  MuDiai[ra!  CorporatitiDi 
Act  Amend  tnout. 

THE  GALWaY  CONTRACT.-QUESTION. 

Mr.  WUITESIDE  :  Sir,  I  irish  to  ask 
the  hon.  Member  for  Galnay  county.  Whe- 
ther he  intends  (o  bring  forward  the  Motion 
of  nhich  he  has  given  notice  on  tlio  subject 
of  the  Qaliray  contract  on  the  day  he  has 
named,  and  whether  he  intends  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it? 

Mr.  GREGORY  :  In  reply.  Sir,  to  the 
question  of  the  right  lion,  and  learned 
Gentloman,  1  beg  to  say  ihat  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstauces  attending 
[he  cancelling  of  the  Galway  contract,  on 
Friday,  the  14th,  and  sliall  tske  the  sensa 
of  the  House  upon  it. 

PAUPER  CHILDREN.— QUESTION. 

LoRn  ASHLEY  said,  ho  wished  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  Copy  of  any  recent  Correspondcnoo 
between  tlio  Poor  Law  Board  and  any 
London  or  Provincial  Unions  on  the  bud- 
ject  of  the  removal  of  Pauper  Children  to 
tho  Manufacturing  Districts? 

Mn.  C.  P.  VILLIERS  said,  there  had 


had  any  public  object  to  serve  be  should 
have  no  objection  to  produce  it. 

TUE  RIDE  IN  KENSINGTON  GAKDENS. 

QDESnON. 

Visooubt  ENFIELD  said,  ho  wished  to 
ask  tbo  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  he  intends,  as  is  reported,  to  open 
a  part  of  Kensington  Gardens  for  the  use 
of  Equestrians  ;  and,  if  so,  what  portion 
of  the  Gardens  will  bo  devoted  to  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  he  believed  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  House,  as  it  was  tho 

fleasure  of  Her  Majesty,  that  the  Royal 
'arks  should  produce  as  mach  enjoyment 
as  possible  to  all  classes  of  the  oommunity. 
After  tho  decisioB  of  tbe  House  liwt  jur  m- 
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favour  of  a  rido  in  Kensington  Gardens  ho 
thought  he  should  have  been  wanting  in 
respect  to  the  House  if  ho  had  not  opened 
a  ride  again  this  year;  but,  considering  the 
loud  and  ahnost  clamorous  objections  then 
made,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move all  just  grounds  of  complaints  against 
the  ride.  The  objections  which  he  felt  most 
forcibly  was  that  proceeding  from  ccrtnin 
fond  parents  and  timid  nurserymaids  in  re- 
gard to  the  dangers  to  children  which  might 
result  from  the  want  of  experience  or  adroit- 
ness on  tho  part  of  the  equestrians  using 
tho  ride;  and  he  had,  therefore,  traced  out 
a  lino  by  which  the  horsemen  and  horse- 
women would  have  the  advantage  of  shade 
from  heat,  and  soft  turf  for  their  horses' 
feet,  without  crossing  any  frequented  path 
or  walk  whatever.  There  could  be  no  nur- 
serymaid, he  thought,  who  could  object  to 
tho  lino  he  had  marked  out.  Another 
ground  of  complaint  was  that  the  privacy 
of  tho  gardens  would  be  destroyed.  He 
owned  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  the 
power — nor  could  any  mortal  man  have  it 
— of  securing  privacy  in  any  park  general- 
ly open  to  tho  public,  in  tho  centro  of  the 
Metropolis  with  nearly  3,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. At  all  events,  tho  ride  about  to  be 
opened  would  not  interfere  with  the  pri- 
vacy, such  as  it  was,  of  a  great  portion  of 
tho  gardens.  The  entrance  to  the  ride 
would  be  under  the  dry  arch  of  the  bridge 
which  divided  Kensington  Gardens  from 
Hyde  Park — on  tho  south  side — and  the 
first  warm  day  after  this  suitable  for  a 
ride  that  gate  would  be  opened. 

UNITED  STATES— CIVIL  WAR. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  ho  wished  to 
ask  tho  hon.  Member  for  Galway  County, 
Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  bring  on 
his  Motion  to-morrow  with  reference  to 
tho  recognition  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  and  also,  whether  the  noble  Lord 
tho  Foreign  Secretary  deems  it  desirable 
that  tho  subject  should  be  discussed  ? 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  on  the  Motion  to-morrow,  and 
he  believed  tho  Foreign  Secretary  was  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  question. 

Loud  JOHN  RUSSELL:  So  far  as 
tho  Govcrnu>ent  are  concerned,  having 
asked  tho  hon.  Member  on  several  occa- 
sions to  postpone  his  Motion,  we  can  make 
no  further  objection  to  his  bringing  it  on, 
but,  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
service,  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  desir- 
able that  it  should  come  oo. 

Mr,  Cowper 


CANADIAN  VOLUNTEERS  FOE  THE 
UNITED  STATES.— QUESTION. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
tho  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  in  the  latest 
telegrams  from  America,  that  a  regiment 
of  Canadian  Volunteers  has  offered  its  ser- 
vices to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  coercing  the  Southern  StatOB* 
and  that  this  offer  has  been  accepted; 
and  what  steps  will  bo  taken  bjHer  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  prevent  this  vioU- 
tion  of  neutrality  ? 

LoKD  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  cm 
seeing  the  notice  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  had 
inquired  at  the  Colonial  Office  whether  any 
account  had  been  received  of  such  an  offer, 
and  was  informed  that  no  such  report  had 
been  received.  We  have  not  heard  from 
any  diplomatic  agent,  cither  Lord  Lyons  or 
from  any  of  the  Consular  Agents,  of  any 
such  proceedings.  Under  such  circnm- 
stances  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  any 
ansivcr  to  the  latter  portion  of  tho  ques- 
tion of  tho  noble  Lord. 

TUE  LAKE  IN  THE  REGENT'S  PARK. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  ha 
would  beg  to  a&k  tho  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  Whether  it  is  with  his  leave 
and  sanction  that  boats  are  allowed  to  go 
on  tho  Ornamental  Water  in  Regent's 
Park ;  whether  ho  is  aware  that  consider- 
able annoyance  has  arisen  to  the  families 
of  owners  of  private  gardens  which  abut 
on  tho  same,  from  persons  landing  on  or 
lying  alongside  of  these  gardens;  and  whe- 
llier  he  intends  to  take  any  steps  to  remedy 
the  grievance  complained  of  ? 

Mr.  fox  said,  he  wished  to  put  another 
question  on  the  same  subject,  the  permis- 
sion for  boats  to  row  on  tho  ornamental 
water  in  the  Regent's  Park.  He  knew, 
as  living  in  the  neighbourhood — [*•  Order, 
order!"]  He  merely  wished  to  say  that 
having  had  many  opportunities—- 

Mu.  SPEAKER  said,  the  hoo.  Gentle- 
man was  clearly  out  of  order  in  making 
the  observation. 

Mr.  fox  said,  he  wished  ..  -•<:.  «^ho- 
ther  anything  had  occurred  which  had  in- 
duced the  Commissioner  to  regret  tho 
licence  granted,  or  that  would  interfere 
with  the  consideration  of  its  extmision, 
especially  so  as  to  allow  the  employment  of 
boats  on  a  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  cowper  said,  that  last  summer 
it  occurred  to  him  that  tbo  omamental  Uke 
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in  the  Regent's  Park  w&b  not  so  conducive 
to  tlio  public  recreation  as  it  might  be, 
or  as  the  Serpentine  was,  and  he,  there- 
fore, made  arrangements  to  allow  boats  to 
ply.  On  that  occasion  he  received  an 
urgent  remonstrance  from  the  owners  of 
property  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  and,  also, 
from  persons  living  on  the  other  side. 
Those  persons  stated  that  if  boats  were  al- 
lowed tne  private  gardens  would  be  liable 
to  the  incursions  of  a  miscellaneous  London 
mob.  The  other  allegation  was  that  if  the 
stagnant  water  were  stirred  up  serious  con- 
sequences would  result  to  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood.  lie  was  happy  to  say  that 
neither  of  thoso  apprehensions  had  been 
realized.  A  miscellaneous  London  mob 
had  not  paid  eigh teen-pence  an  hour  for 
boats,  and  had  not  landed  in  the  private 
gardens.  The  only  complaint  that  had 
reached  him  was  a  complaint  of  incivility 
towards  a  lady  by  a  young  man  who  was 
rowing  in  a  boat.  On  the  other  hand  ho 
had  received  the  strongest  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  at  this  additional 
source  of  amusement,  and  he  knew  that 
a  great  many  clerks  and  shopkeepers, 
young  men  employed  all  day  in  sedentary 
occupations,  had  found  a  source  of  health- 
ful recreation  by  rowing  on  the  water  in 
the  morning.  It  had  also  given  a  vivacity 
and  picturesque  appearance  to  the  park 
which  all  persons  of  good  taste  must 
greatly  rejoice  in. 

Orders  of  the  Day, —  Ordered,  that  the 
Orders  of  \he  Day  be  postponed  till  after 
the  three  first  Notices  of  Motions,  relative 
to  East  India. 

EAST  INDIA  COUNCIL.  Ac.,  BILL. 
LEAVE. — ^FIRST  READING. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  rose  again  and 
said  :  I  rise  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
to  our  Indian  Empire.  It  modifies  to  a 
great  extent  the  Executive  Government, 
and — what  is  of  still  greater  importance — 
it  alters  the  means  and  manner  of  legisla- 
tion. I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  never 
felt  more  responsibility  than  in  venturing 
to  submit  to  it  a  proposal  of  so  important 
and  grave  a  character.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  mention  that  the  power 
of  legislating  for  150,000,000  of  people, 
and  nearly  50,000,000  whose  welfare  it  in- 
directly affects,  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
importance,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  to 
thoso  who  have  ever  studied  India  the  in- 
herent difficulties  of  the  question  will  bono 


less  apparent.  We  have  to  legi&lato  for 
different  races,  with  different  languages* 
rejigionsy  manners,  and  customs,  ranging 
from  the  bigoted  Mahommedan,  who  con- 
siders that  we  have  usurped  his  legitimate 
position  as  the  ruler  of  India,  to  the  timid 
Hindoo,  who,  though  bowing  to  every  con- 
queror, is  bigotedly  attached  to  his  caste, 
his  religion,  his  laws,  and  his  customs, 
which  have  descended  to  him  uninterrup- 
tedly for  countless  generations.  But,  ad- 
ded to  that,  we  have  English  settlers  in 
India  differing  in  almost  overy  respect  from 
the  Native  population — active,  energetic, 
enterprising,  with  all  the  pride  of  race  and 
conquest,  presuming  on  their  superior 
powers,  and  looking  down  in  many  respects 
and  I  am  afraid  violating  in  others,  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  tho  Native  popu- 
lation ;  with  whom,  nevertheless,  they 
must  bo  subject  to  laws  passed  by  the  Le- 
gislative body  in  India.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  gravest  question  in  modem 
times  is  the  relation  between  civilized  and 
less  civilized  nations,  or  between  civilized 
portions  and  less  civilized  portious  of  na- 
tions, when  they  came  in  contact.  Tho 
difficulty  is  seen  in  America,  in  Africa,  in 
New  Zealand,  but  nowhere  in  the  widely 
extended  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  has  it 
reached  such  a  magnitude  as  in  India. 
And  in  this  particular  case  the  difficulty  is 
aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
English,  who  form  a  portion  of  those  who 
are  to  be  subjected  to  this  legislation,  are 
not  a  permanent  body.  They  go  there 
for  a  time.  Officials,  when  their  term  of 
service  has  expired,  and  persons  engaged  in 
commercial  or  agricultural  pursuits,  when 
they  have  made  a  fortune,  return  to  this 
country,  and  though  the  English  element 
in  India  is  permanent  as  belonging  to  a 
nation,  it  is  most  transitory  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
Such  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  are  to  legislate,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  recent  mutiny  has  aggravated  these 
difficulties.  The  unlimited  confidence 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  felt  by  the 
European  population  in  the  Natives  of  India 
has  given  way  to  feelings  of  distrust.  For- 
merly there  was,  at  all  events,  no  feeling  of 
antagonism  between  tho  higher  portion  of 
official  persons  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  The  latter  looked  up  to  the 
Government  as  to  a  protector,  and  if  any 
feeling  of  antagonism  or  jealousy  existed 
it  existed  only  between  them  and  those 
members  of  tho  service  or  the  English 
settlers  vrho  were  brought  into  autagonifttip 
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contact  with  tliem.  When  I  beard  some 
timo  ago  that  the  feeling  of  antagonism 
was  extending  itself  lower  among  the  Na- 
tives and  higher  among  the  officers  I  deeply 
regretted  it,  as  the  most  alarming  symptom 
of  altered  circumstances,  which  must  ob- 
yiously  tend  to  increase  the  dangers  of  our 
position.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this 
matter,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  increasing  difficulties  of  our  po- 
sition in  India,  and  it  is  an  additional 
reason  why  wo  should  make  tho  earliest 
endeavour  to  put  all  our  institutions  on  the 
soundest  possible  foundations.  It  is  no- 
toriously difficult  for  any  European  to  make 
himself  intimately  acquainted  with  either 
the  feelings  or  opinions  of  the  Notivo  popu- 
lation, and  I  was  struck  tho  other  day  by  & 
?assage  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  oldest 
ndian  servants,  Sir  Mark  Gubbon,  whose 
xleath  we  have  had  recently  to  regret.  He 
had  been  in  the  servico  for  sixty  years ; 
be  had  administered  tho  affairs  of  Mysore 
for  nearly  thirty  years  ;  he  had  been  living 
in  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
Natives,  possessing  their  love  and  confi- 
dence to  an  extent  seldom  obtained  by  an 
English  officer,  and  yet  he  said  '*  that  he 
was  astonished  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  tho  Natives 
with  whom  he  was  in  daily  communica- 
tion," Many  of  the  greatest  mistakes  into 
which  we  have  been  led  have  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  we  have  been,  not 
unnaturally,  perhaps,  for  arranging  every- 
thing according  to  English  ideas.  In 
Bengal  we  converted  the  collectors  of  taxes 
into  tho  permanent  landowners  of  the 
country,  and  left  the  ryots  to  their  mercy. 
In  Madras,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  from  the 
most  benevolent  motives,  and  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  the  Bengal  settlement,  introduced 
tho  ryotwarry  system.  It  is  now  asserted 
that  a  moro  impoverished  population  than 
that  of  Madras  does  not  exist.  When  I 
was  at  the  Board  of  Control  it  was  said 
that  the  system  of  the  North- Western 
provinces  was  perfect.  In  consequence  of 
that  opinion  it  was  introduced  into  tho 
newly-acquired  province  of  Oude.  We 
fancied  that  we  wero  benefiting  the  popula- 
tion, and  relieving  them  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  chiefs,  but  in  the  rebellion  the 
ryots  of  Oude  took  part  against  us  and 
joined  their  chiefs  in  the  rebellion.  Subse- 
quent to  the  rebellion  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, profiting  by  the  circumstance,  re- 
Torted  to  the  old  system  in  Oude,  and  hap- 
pily with  the   greatest  success ;  and  ro- 
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cently  at  an  interview  between  Lord  Can- 
ning and  tho  talookdars  they  expressed 
their  gratification  at  the  restoration  of  the 
former  system,  and  the  Governor  General 
justly  congratulated  them  on  the  fact  that 
tranquillity  prevailed  in  a  district  which  had 
been  so  frequently  the  scene  of  violence 
and  outrage,  and  that  in  the  most  newly 
acquired  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  dominions 
confidence  existed  which  waa  not  earpaised 
in  the  oldest  settlements.  The  Honse  can 
hardly  be  aware  of  the  extraordinary  and 
inherent  difficulties  in  devising  a  system 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  India.  It  be- 
hoves us  to  be  most  careful,  as  a  rash  step 
may  lead  to  most  dangerous  consequences. 
It  is  easy  to  go  forward.  It  is  difficult  to 
go  back,  and  I  confess  I  am  disposed  to 
err  on  the  side  of  caution  and  to  profit  by 
tho  warning  of  one  of  the  ablest  Indian 
officers,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  said 
'*  Legislation  for  India  should  be  well  con- 
sidered, grad  ual,  and  slow. ' '  The  meaanre 
which  I  propose  to  introduce  will  effeet 
some  changes  in  the  executive  Goremment 
of  India.  About  two  years  ago  the  Go- 
vernment thought  it  right  to  send  to  India 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  Hoa8e«  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  order  to  aid  in  putting  the  fi- 
nances of  that  country  in  a  more  satiafae- 
tory  condition.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
changes  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inaugurating,  and  which  have  to 
a  considerable  extent  been  carried  out,  have 
gone  a  great  way  to  convince  the  autho- 
rities of  India  of  tho  mistaken  way  in  which 
they  were  proceeding,  and  to  Ul^  the  foun- 
dation of  a  sounder  system  of  finance. 
Judging  from  the  accounts  which  we  have 
received  by  the  last  mail,  I  believe  that  a 
change  has  come  over  tho  financial  affairs 
of  India,  and  that  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  moro  satisfactory  state  of  things  than  has 
prevailed  for  many  years.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  tho  Council  of  tho  Governor 
General  has  suffered  serious  inconvenience 
from  the  absence  of  any  Member  thoronghly 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  principles  df 
jurisprudence  ;  and  Lord  Canning,  in  one 
of  his  despatches,  points  out  how  desirable 
it  is  that  a  gentleman  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, a  jurist  rather  than  a  technical  lawyer, 
should  be  added  to  the  Council.  I  propoao, 
therefore,  to  take  powers  to  send  out  an 
additional  member  of  Council.  Although 
it  is  not  so  specified,  it  is  intended  that 
he  should  be  a  lawyer,  and  I  must  en- 
deavour to  find  a  man  of  high  character 
and  attainments,  competent  to  assist  the 
Governor  Genoral  and  kia  Conncil  in  fram- 
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ing  laws.  TLo  main  cliango  propoaed  is, 
however,  in  the  Diode  in  wliicli  laws  sdJ 
rogulatioDS  nre  eDacted.  Tlie  iiistor;  of 
legislaiife  poner  in  India  \t  rorj  ehorl. 
Id  1773  the  GoTcrnor  Oeacral  in  Council 
was  empowered  to  make  regulatiouB  for 
the  GovcmmeDt  of  IniJia,  nnd  in  1703 
tliosc  rcgulatioDi  irero  collected  into  n  code 
l)j  Lord  Cornwnllid.  Similar  logulalions 
iroro  np|>lica  in  1799  and  ISOl  to  Madras 
nnd  Dorab&j,  and  in  1803  tlicy  wore  ex- 
tended to  the  Noi'tli-Weat  ProTincoi.  The 
territory  of  Delhi,  hoireTcr,  wliioli  fae  no- 
minally under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  was  admiiiistcreU  by  officets  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  with  such  good 
effect  that  in  1815,  when  Lord  Haatlnga 
acquired  coitaln  provinces,  ho  determined 
thot  they  should  be  administered  in  the 
■amo  way  by  CommisBioners  appointed  by 
the  Government.  The  same  system  has 
been  applied  to  the  Punjab,  Scindo,  Pegu, 
and  the  various  ocquisitiona  made  in  India 
fiinco  that  dale.  The  Inws  and  regulations 
under  which  they  are  administered  ore 
framed  either  by  the  Governor  Geneiai  iu 
Council  or  by  the  Lieutenant  Qoveraors  or 
Commissioners,  as  the  case  may  he,  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  General.  This 
difficult  mode  of  passing  oi'dinaoces  for  the 
two  claases  of  prorinoes,  constitutes  the 
distinction  between  the  regulation  and  the 
non-regulation  provinces,  the  former  being 
those  subject  to  the  old  regulations,  and 
the  latter  those  nliicb  are  administered  in 
the  somewhat  irregular  mauncr  which,  si 
I  have  stated,  commenced  in  1S15.  Tbere 
is  much  diffcrenco  of  opinion  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  tlio  regulations  adopted  under  the 
latter  system,  and  Sir  Barnes  Pcncoch  has 
declared  that  they  are  illegal  unless  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Councih  The  Aot  of 
1833  added  to  the  Council  of  the  Goternor 
General  a  member  whose  presence  was 
necessary  for  the  passing  of  all  legislative 
measures,  and  put  the  whole  of  the  then 
territory  of  India  under  that  body,  at  the 
same  time  withdrawing  from  Madras  and 
Bombay  the  power  of  mailing  regula- 
tions. In  that  way  the  whole  legislative 
power  and  authority  of  India  were  ceo* 
tralizod  in  the  Governor  General  and 
Couucil,  with  this  additional  member. 
So  matters  stood  in  18^3,  but  great  com- 

flaints  had  omauatcd  from  other  parts  of 
ndia  of  the  centralization  of  power  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  practice  was  then  introduced 
of  placing  in  the  Governor  General's  Coun- 
cil members  from  different  parts  of  India, 
Tbo  teoour  of  tba  efideoM  given  before 


the  Committee  of  1852-3  was  to  point  out 

that  tho  Executive  Council  alone,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  legislstive  mem- 
ber, was  incompetent  to  perform  the  in- 
creased duties  which  were  created  by  the 
eitonsion  of  territory.  Ur.  H'Leod,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
of  India,  and  who  had  acted  at  Calcutta  as 
one  the  Law  Commissi  oners,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing evidejioc  before  the  Committee : — 
"  The  GoTcmor  General  with  four  Members  ol 
CoaDoil,  however  highlj  qualified  tholo  indiTidnsiB 
majr  be,  ii  not  sltogcthsr  a,  oompctenL  Lagliluttire 
for  the  great  empire  which  we  havo  in  India.  It 
leems  to  mo  very  deiirable  that,  in  the  Legislative 
Govornment  of  India,  thero  ahould  ba  one  or  mor* 
pei-BoDS  having  local  kaowlcdgo  nail  oxperiaDce  of 
the  miner  presidcnoics  ;  that  Is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  Logiilatlre  QoTommeDt  oi  at  preioDt  oon- 
>titul«d.  It  appears  to  me  thai  this  Is  one  ooo- 
siderahlo  and  manifest  defect.  Tho  Governor 
General  and  Gouneil  hare  not  anfflcicnt  lei  Bora 
aad  previons  knowlodga  to  ooadaot,  In  addition  to 
their  executive  and  odmlnistrative  flinction*,  tho 
whole  duties  of  legtilation  for  the  Indian  emplro. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  woald  be  adiiiable  to  en- 
large the  Legislative  CoancU  and  have  representa- 
tives of  the  minor  prcsldeneica  In  it,  without  en> 
Urging  the  EiecutiTa  Oooaeil,  or  is  any  way 
altering  its  present  constitution." 
Mr.  Hill,  another  eminent  civil  Iflrvant, 
aoid — 

luSt 


"  Tbs  mode  of  corrfing  out  improi 


be  bj  streagthouing  the  bond*  of  the  Legiilalore. 
.  ...  It  would  bo  a  great  Improvement  if, 
nflor  the  preporation  of  laws  by  the  E»ecutire 
Government  and  its  ofHcers,  when  the  Legislature 
mot,  they  had  tho  addition  to  their  number  of  tba 
ChielJasticB  nnd  perhaps  anothar  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  one  or  two  judgei  of  tba  Snddar 
Court,  and  the  Advocate  General,  Or  some  other 
competent  persons — so  that  there  should  be  a 
delibenitiTe  body." 


I  quote  these  two  opinions  only,  becatiso  they 
ero  so  clearly  and  coociselv  expressed.  In 
consequence  of  the  general  evidence  to  that 
effect,  I  proposed,  in  1853,  a  measure  ad- 
ding to  tbe  Conncil  of  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral, when  sitting  to  make  laws  and  regula- 
tions, members  fVoni  tho  different  nrOTincea 
of  India,  togelher  with  iho  Chief  Justice 
and  another  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bengal.  My  intcntiou  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinions  I  have  cited,  to  give 
to  tbe  Council  the  assistance  of  local  know- 
ledge and  legal  experience  in  framing  taws. 
Tho  Council,  however,  quite  contrary  to 
my  intention,  has  heeome  a  sort  of  debat- 
ing society,  or  potty  parlisment.  My  own 
viow  of  its  duties  is  expressed  iu  a  letter  1 
wrote  (o  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1853,  in  whioli 
1  said— 

"  I  oipoot  tho  non-offlcial  members  of  jonr  en- 
larjpid  Legislative  Conncil  to  bo  constantljr  onr 
ployed  as  a  Co^iaitlee  of  CeuuoU  in  worLiiig  it 
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It  "fti  corUinly  a  great  ni'iBlalio  tliot  a 
body  of  tweho  members  should  liave  been 
cstabliBhod  nitli  oil  the  foraii  nod  fuDctiona 
of  ft  parliament.  They  liavo  standing 
orders  iierirly  m  numerous  aa  no  liave  ; 
and  tlieir  effect  has  been,  as  Lord  Canning 
stated  ill  Olio  of  liis  dospatcliea,  to  impede 
buiineai,  causa  delay,  and  to  induco  a 
Council,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  body  for  doing  practical  nork,  to  assume 
ttio  debating  functious  of  a  parliament. 
In  a  letter  which  is  among  the  papers 
upon  the  Table  of  the  Ilouae,  Mr.  Grant 
bears  teatiinony  to  the  success  tvhich  has 
attended  their  labours  in  framing  laws  ; 
and  I  will  quote  the  words  of  another  able 
Indian  ciiil  servant  to  the  lame  effect.  I 
He  says — 

"  If  it  bo  Kuumod  tbat  tho  enlnr^mcnt  of  tbe 
CouQcil  by  tbe  addilion  of  two  jud^i  of  tbe  Su- 
wome  Court  and  four  oounoillor*  of  tho  different  1 
Pniideaoei  of  India  vaa  deaigned  only  a>  a  meaiia  I 
of  imprOTing  tbo  logiiUtion  of  (ho  country,  tho  | 
miuunra  muit  bs  regarded  as  a  comploto  gucooii.  [ 
Tbe  Council  hai  effoeted  nil  tbat  could  bo  ox-  | 
pected,  and  may  witb  jUBt  pride  point  to  the 
■tatntos  of  tbe  lost  aovon  years  as  a  triumphant 
proof  tbat  the  Intention  of  Parliametit  bo*  been 
laiaiW." 

I  think  that  is  a  very  satisfactory  proof 
that  as  far  as  my  intentions — and  what  I 
behoTe  were  the  intsnttous  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  conntry— are  concerned,  the 
objects  of  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
QoTemor  General's  Council,  when  sitting 
for  legislative  purposes,  have  been  most 
completely  fulfilled.  1  do  not  wish  lo  say 
anything  against  a  body  the  constitution 
of  which  I  am  about  to  alter,  but  I  think 
that  the  general  opinion,  both  in  India  and 
England,  condemned  the  action  of  the 
Council  when  it  attempted  to  discharge 
functions  other  than  thoso  which  I  hare 
mentioned — when  it  constituted  itself  a 
body  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  en- 
gaged in  discoesioni  which  led  to  no  prac- 
tical result.  So  much  has  this  struck 
those  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
that  I  find  that  the  first  Yico  President,  Sir 
Laurence  Feel,  expressed  a  very  decided 
opinion  against  it,  and  says  of  tho  CouDcll, 
in  a  short  memorandum — 

"  It  has  no  jorisdictlon  in  the  nature  of  that  of 
a  grand  inquest  of  the  nation.  Its  functions  are 
purely  legislative,  and  are  limited  ercn  in  that 
ntspect.  It  is  not  an  Anglo-Indian  House  of 
Commons  for  tho  redress  of  grieraQcss,  to  rcliise 
sappliet,  and  so  forth." 

These  obvious  objections  were  pointed  out 
lo  mo  by  tho  Government  of  India  last 
year,  and  it  way  my  iulention  to  have  in- 
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troduced  a  measure  upon  tho  subject  in 
the  course  of  that  Session.  I  felt,  how- 
ever, so  much  difficalty  in  deciding  in 
what  shape  the  measure  shonld  be  framed, 
that  1  deferred  its  proposal  until  tbo  pre- 
sent year ;  and  Lord  Canning,  who  was 
very  anxious  that  such  a  measure  should 
bo  passed,  consented  to  defer  his  departure 
from  India  in  order  that  lie,  with  his  great 
experience  of  that  eouutry,  might  intro- 
duce the  ehnngo.  The  present  constita- 
tion  of  the  Council  for  legislativa  purposes 
having  failed,  va  have  naturally  to  con- 
sider what  shonld  be  substituted,  and  is 
doing  so  WQ  must  advert  to  the  two  ex- 
treme notions  with  regard  to  legislation 
which  prevail  in  India.  Tho  notion  of 
legislation  which  is  entertained  by  a  Native 
is  that  of  a  chief  or  sovereign,  who  makes 
what  laws  he  pleases.  Ho  baa  Itltle  or  no 
idea  of  any  distinction  between  tho  exe- 
cutive and  legislative  functions  of  Qovem- 
ment.  A  Native  chief  will  assemhlo  his 
nobles  around  him  in  the  Durbar,  where 
they  freely  and  frankly  express  their  opi- 
nions ;  but  having  informed  himself  by 
their  communications,  ho  determines  by 
his  own  will  what  shall  be  done.  Among 
the  various  proposals  which  hare  beea 
made  for  the  government  of  India  is  one 
that  tho  power  of  legislation  should  rest 
entirely  on  the  Executive,  but  that  there 
should  bo  a  consnttativo  body ;  that  is, 
that  the  Governor  General  should  assemble, 
from  time  to  time,  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  whose  opinions  he  should  hear, 
but  by  whoso  opinions  he  should  not  be 
bound  ;  and  that  he  should  himself  con- 
sider and  decide  what  measures  should  be 
adopted.  In  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament Lord  EUenborough  developed  a 
scheme  approaching  this  in  charaoter  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  hon.  Gentlomco 
will  see,  in  the  despatches  which  have  been 
laid  upon  the  Table,  that  both  Lord  Can- 
ning considers  this  impossible,  and  all  the 
Members  of  his  Government,  aa  well  as  the 
Members  of  the  Indian  Council,  eoncnr  in 
tho  opinion  that,  in  the  presant  state  of 
feeling  in  India,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
revert  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
Executive  Government  alone  legislated  for 
tho  country.  The  opposite  extreme  is 
the  desire  which  is  nalnrsl  to  Englishmen 
wherever  they  be — that  they  should  have 
a  representative  boily  to  make  tho  laws  by 
by  wlilch  they  are  to  he  governed.  I  ant 
sure,  however,  thnt  everjeno  who  considers 
Lhe  condition  of  Indian  will  see  that  it  is 
utterly  itnposuble  to  coutitnte  audi  •  body 
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in  that  country.  You  cannot  possibly  as- 
semble at  any  one  place  in  India  persons 
who  shall  be  the  real  representatives  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  Native  population  of 
that  empire.  It  is  quite  true  that  when 
you  diminish  the  area  over  which  legisla- 
tion is  to  extend  you  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  such  a  plan.  In  Ceylon,  which  is  not 
more  extensive  than  a  largo  collectorate  in 
India,  you  have  a  legislativo  body  consist- 
ing partly  of  Englishmen  and  partly  of 
Natives,  and  I  do  not  know  that  that 
Government  has  worked  unsuccessfully  ; 
but  with  the  extended  area  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  in  India,  it  would  be  phy- 
sically impossible  to  constitute  sucli  a  body. 
The  Natives  who  arc  resident  in  the  towns 
no  more  represent  the  resident  Native  po- 
pulation than  a  highly  educated  native  of 
London,  at  the  present  day,  represents  a 
highland  chieftain  or  a  feudal  baron  of  half 
a  dozen  centuries  ago.  To  talk  of  a  Native 
representation  is,  therefore,  to  talk  of  that 
which  is  simply  and  utterly  impossible. 
Then  comes  the  question  to  what  extent  we 
can  have  a  representation  of  the  English 
settlers  in  India.  No  doubt,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  obtain  a  representation  of 
their  interests  ;  but  I  must  say  that  of  all 
governing  or  legislative  bodies,  none  is  so 
dangerous  or  so  mischievous  as  one  which 
represents  a  dominant  race  ruling  over  an 
extended  Native  population.  All  experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  where  a  dominant 
race  rules  another,  the  mildest  form  of 
govcrnn)cnt  is  a  despotism.  It  was  so  in 
the  case  of  the  democratic  republics  of 
Greece,  and  the  more  aristocratic  or  auto- 
cratic sway  of  Rome  ;  and  it  has  been  so, 
I  believe,  at  all  times  and  among  all  na- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
other  day  I  found  in  Mr.  Mill's  book  upon 
Mepresentalive  Government,  a  passage 
which  I  will  read — not  because  I  go  its 
entire  length,  but  because  it  expresses  in 
strong  terms  what  I  believe  is  in  the  main 
correct.     Mr.  Mill  says — 

"  Now,  if  there  bo  fact  to  which  all  experience 
testifies,  it  is  that  when  a  country  holds  another 
in  subjection,  the  individuals  of  the  ruling  people 
who  resort  to  the  foreign  country  to  make  their 
fortunes  are,  of  all  others,  those  who  most  need 
to  be  held  under  powerful  restraint.  They  are 
always  one  of  the  chief  diflBculties  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Armed  with  the  prestige  and  filled  with 
the  scornful  overbear! ngncss  of  the  conquering 
nation,  thoy  have  the  feelings  inspired  by  absolute 
power  without  its  sense  of  responsibility." 

I  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  create  a 
powerful  body  of  such  a  character.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  Natives 
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do  not  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the 
acts  of  the  Government  itself  and  the  acts  of 
those  who  apparently  constitute  it,  namely, 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  ; 
and  in  one  of  Lord  Canning's  despatches 
he  points  outUho  mischiefs  which  have  on 
that  account  arisen  from  publicity.  Ho 
says  that,  so  far  as  the  English  settlers  are 
concerned,  publicity  is  advantageous  ;  but 
that  if  publicity  is  to  continue,  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  Natives  confound- 
ing the  measures  which  are  adopted  with 
injudicious  speeches  which  may  be  made 
in  the  Legislativo  Council.  I  feel  it, 
therefore,  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  so  as  to  enable 
them  not  only  by  veto  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sing of  a  law,  but  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  any  Bill  which  they  think  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  minds  of  the  Native 
population,  repeating  the  caution  which  I 
have  before  given,  I  say  it  behoves  us 
to  be  cautious  and  careful  in  our  legisla- 
tion. I  have  seen  a  measure  which  I  my- 
self introduced  in  1853,  with  one  view, 
changed  by  the  mode  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried into  execution  so  as  to  give  it  an  ope- 
ration totally  different  from  that  which  I 
intended.  The  mischiefs  resulting  from 
that  change  have  been  great  ;^  and  I  am, 
therefore,  anxious  that  in  any  measure 
which  I  may  propose,  and  which  the  House, 
I  hope,  will  adopt,  we  should  take  care, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  likeli- 
hood of  misconstruction  or  misapplication 
by  the  Government  of  India.  It  is  easy 
at  any  future  time  to  go  further,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  back  from  what  we 
have  once  agreed  to.  The  despatches  of 
Lord  Canning  contain  pretty  full  details  of 
the  scheme  which  he  would  recommend. 
Those  despatches  have  been  long  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Council  of  India,  and 
with  their  concurrence  I  have  framed  a 
measure  which  embodies  the  leading  sug- 
gestions of  Lord  Canning.  I  propose  that 
when  the  Governor  General's  Council  meets 
for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  and  regu- 
lations, the  Governor  General  should  sum- 
mon, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  Council,  not  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  twelve  additioiKil  members,  of  whom 
one-half  at  least  shall  not  hold  office  under 
Government.  These  additional  members 
may  be  either  Europeans,  persons  of  Eu- 
ropean extraction,  or  Natives.  Lord  Can- 
ning strongly  recommends  that  the  Council 
should  hold  its  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  India,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  at 
times  the  assistance  of  those  Native  chiefs 
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and  noblemen  whose  attendance  at  Calcutta 
would  be  impossible,  or  irksome  to  them- 
selves. I  do  not  propose  that  the  judges 
eX'officio  shall  have  seats  in  the  Legisla- 
ture; but  I  do  not  preclude  the  Governor 
General  from  summoning  one  of  their 
number  if  he  chooses.  They  were  useful 
members  of  a  body  meeting  as  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  framing 
laws,  but  I  think  it  is  inexpedient  and  in- 
compatible with  their  functions  that  they 
should  belong  to  a  body  partaking  in  any 
degree  of  a  popular  character.  I  propose 
that  the  persons  nominated  should  attend 
all  meetings  held  within  a  year.  If  you 
compel  their  attendance  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod you  render  it  very  unlikely  that  any 
Natives  except  those  resident  upon  the 
spot  will  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil. This  also  is  recommended  by  Lord 
Canning;  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  have  no* 
ticcd  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
the  association  with  us  of  the  Talookdars 
of  Oude  and  of  the  Sirdars  in  the  Punjab 
in  the  duties  of  administering  the  revenue, 
and  Lord  Canning  has  borne  testimony  to 
tho  admirable  manner  in  which  they  have 
performed  their  duties.  1  believe  greater 
advantages  will  result  from  admitting  the 
Native  chiefs  to  co-operate  with  us  for  le- 
gislative purposes;  they  will  no  longer  feel, 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  that  they  are 
excluded  from  the  management  of  affairs 
in  their  own  country,  and  nothing,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  tend  more  to  conciliate  to 
our  rule  the  minds  of  Natives  of  high  rank. 
I  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything  to 
make  this  Council  a  debating  society.  I 
wish,  to  quote  an  expression  of  Sir  Lau- 
rence Peel,  to  render  them  a  body  for 
making  laws.  The  Council  of  the  Go- 
vernor General,  with  these  additional  mem- 
bers, will  have  power  to  pass  laws  and 
regulations  affecting  the  whole  of  India, 
and  will  have  a  supreme  and  concur- 
rent power  with  the  minor  legislative 
bodies  which  I  propose  to  establish  in 
the  Presidencies  and  in  other  parts  of  In- 
dia. I  come  now  to  the  power  of  making 
laws  which  I  propose  to  give  the  Governors 
and  Councils  of  the  other  Presidencies. 
Lord  Canning  strongly  feels  that  although 
great  benefits  have  resulted  from  the  intro- 
duction of  members  into  his  Council  who 
possess  a  knowledge  of  localities — the  in- 
terests of  which  differ  widely  in  different 
parts  of  the  country — the  change  has  not 
been  suflicicnt,  in  the  first  place,  to  over- 
come the  feeling  which  the  other  Presi- 
dencies entertain  agaiust  being  oyerridden, 
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as  they  call  it,  by  the  Bengal  Council;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  overcome  the  disad- 
vantages of  having  a  body  legislating  for 
these  Presidencies  without  acquaintance 
with  local  wants  and  necessities.  This 
must  obviously  be  possessed  to  a  maeh 
greater  extent  by  those  residing  on  and 
nearer  the  spot.  And,  therefore,  I  pro- 
pose to  restore,  I  may  say,  to  the  Presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay  the  power 
of  passing  laws  and  enactments  on  local 
suhjeuts  within  their  own  territories,  and 
that  the  Governor  of  the  Presidency,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Governor  General, 
when  his  Council  meets  to  make  laws,  ahall 
summon  a  certain  number  of  additional 
members,  to  be  as  before  cither  European 
or  Native,  and  one-half  of  whom  at  least 
shall  not  be  office-holders.  It  is  obviously 
necessary  that  these  bodies  should  not  be 
empowered  to  legislate  on  subjects  which  I 
may  call  of  Indian  rather  than  of  local  im- 
portance. Tho  Indian  debt,  the  CustoniB 
of  the  country,  tho  army  of  India,  and 
other  matters,  into  the  details  of  which  it 
is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enter,  be- 
long to  a  class  of  subjects  which  tho  local 
Legislatures  will  be  prohibited  from  enter* 
ing  upon  without  tho  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernor General.  I  propose  that  Councils 
rather  differently  constituted  should  be  es- 
tablished at  Bengal;  and,  if  the  Governor 
General  thinks  right,  as  he  obviously  does 
from  his  despatches,  that  he  shall  be  cm- 
powered  hereafter — but  not  without  tho 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  —  to 
create  a  Council  for  the  North  West  pro- 
vinces, or  the  Punjab,  or  any  other  part  of 
India  which  ho  may  think  desirable.  It 
has  been  represented  that  the  province  of 
Pegu  might,  perhaps,  be  constituted  into 
a  separate  Government,  with  a  Council.  I 
somewhat  doubt  whether  it  is  at  present 
ripe  for  such  a  change ;  but  when  it  has 
acquired  sufficient  importance,  no  doubt 
the  district  will  bo  better  administered  in 
that  way  than  it  is  at  present.  By  this 
means,  while  wo  shall  attain  a  general  uni- 
formity of  legislation,  with  a  sufficient  di- 
versity for  the  differences  of  each  part  of 
India,  we  shall,  I  hope,  adapt  the  system 
to  the  wants  of  particular  localities.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  public  works  may  be 
better  dealt  with  by  local  bodies  than  by  a 
central  authority  ;  but  as  each  district 
might  be  disposed  to  repudiate  liability  to 
maintain  its  share  of  tho  army,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  not  be  first  exposed 
to  danger,  and  as  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  tho  distribution  of  troops  should  bo 
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in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority,  I 
think  that  the  army,  among  others,  is  a 
subject  which  should  be  left  to  the  general 
Council.  The  Bill  also  gives  power  to  the 
Governor  General  in  cases  of  emergency  to 
pass  an  ordinance  having  the  force  of  law 
for  a  limited  period.  Questions  might 
arise  about  the  Arms  Act,  or  the  press, 
as  to  which  it  would  be  very  injudicious 
that  delay  should  occur;  and  we,  therefore, 
propose  to  empower  the  Governor  General 
on  his  own  authority  to  pass  an  ordinance 
liaving  the  force  of  law,  to  continue  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  unless  disallowed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  superseded  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  I  believe  I 
have  now  gone  through  the  main  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  They  have  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Council,  men  drawn  from  every  part  of 
India,  of  every  profession,  and  with  the 
most  varied  experience.  The  measure  has 
been  prepared  with  their  entire  concur- 
rence, and  it  has  the  approval  of  most  of 
the  persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
on  the  subject.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  in  the 
framing  of  the  Bill  to  make  it  effectual 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which 
it  is  designed  to  achieve.  Every  one  has 
been  consulted  whose  opinion  I  thought 
ought  to  be  taken.  It  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  Government  in  India  and 
the  Government  at  home.  I  venture,  there- 
fore, to  submit  it  to  the  House  in  the  hope 
that,  with  such  Amendments  as  may  be 
mode  in  it  in  its  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment, it  may  tend  to  the  happiness  of  India 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
in  that  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
The  right  hen.  Baronet  concluded  by  mov- 
ing for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend, 
in  certain  respects,  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  the  Governor  General  of  India, 
and  to  authorize  making  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  Presidencies  of  Fort  St. 
George  and  Bombay,  and  for  other  parts 
of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  territories. 

Mr.  dan  BY  SEYMOUR  wished  to 
express  his  hope  that  the  right  lion.  Ba- 
ronet would  not  press  too  quickly  on  the 
House  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 
The  despatches  of  Lord  Canning  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Members  only  that 
morning,  and  he  for  one  had  not  had  time 
to  read  them.  He  opprovcd  entirely  the 
principles  of  this  Bill.  It  contained  two 
principles  which,  in  his  opinion,  promised 
to  be  eminently  successful—- one  for  the 
greater  localisation  of  the  Goremment  of 


India,  and  the  other  for  the  introduction  of 
independent  Members  of  the  Council.  Whe- 
ther it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  by 
the  machinery  of  the  Bill  all  that  the 
measure  proposed  was  matter  for  discus- 
sion, and  ho  thought  that  time  ought  to 
be  given  to  hon.  Members  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  to  propose  such 
Amendments  as  they  might  think  it  desir- 
able to  submit  to  the  House. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  it  was  difficult 
to  give  a  uniform  legislation  for"  a  coun- 
try composed  of  twenty-one  different  na- 
tions, speaking  different  languages,  and 
having  different  habits  and  prejudices,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  that  difficulty  should 
prevent  them  from  making  any  attempt  to 
legislate  at  all.  The  local  councils  would 
bring  legislation  within  a  narrower  sphere, 
and  adopt  it  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
peoples  under  the  respective  presidencies; 
indeed,  the  Bill  would  only  restore  the 
power  to  the  local  councils  possessed  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India,  the  difference  being  that 
formerly  they  could  only  pass  rules  and 
regulations;  whereas  for  the  future  they 
would  be  enabled  to  pass  laws.  He  hoped 
the  legislation  would  be  such  as  to  insure  a 
return  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  that  at- 
tachment to  this  country  which  existed 
before  the  rebellion.  He  was  not  now 
about  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure  ;  but  would  merely 
express  a  hope  that  ample  time  would  be 
given  to  the  House  to  consider  with  at- 
tention its  various  provisions. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  thought  that  the 
legislation  proposed  by  Lord  Canning,  and 
sought  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  this  Bill, 
combined  the  logical  and  central  manage- 
ments in  a  manner  that  deserved  the  praise 
of  the  House.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
time  must  not  be  very  remote  ^Yhcn  it 
would  be  possible  to  put  in  practice  any 
scheme  for  the  representative  system  in 
India  ;  but  we  must  adopt  means  to  pre- 
pare the  Natives  for  local  self-government. 
He  thought  that  the  localization  of  India 
would  be  productive  of  great  benefit.  As 
far  as  he  could  understand  the  proposition 
from  the  Correspondence  of  Lord  Canning, 
it  had  his  approval,  and  he  trusted  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  succeed  in 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  DUNLOP  said,  there  were  two  in- 
terests which  especially  required  represen- 
tation, the  trade  and  the  agriculture  of 
India,  and  he  believed  that  that  would  bo 
best  attained  by  this  combination  of  local 
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and  laws  of  the  Natives  possessed  by  the 
Judges  in  the  country.  I  was  rerj  anxious 
in  introducing  the  Bill  of  1853  to  include 
a  provision  for  eiTecling  the  object  I  now 
propose,  and  to  empower  Her  Majesty  to 
issue  Her  charter  for  the  establishment  of 
a  united  Court,  and  to  lay  down  reguUr 
tions  for  its  guidance.  But  I  found  that 
the  Members  of  the  Indian  Law  Commis- 
sion, though  they  were  most  aniious  that 
this  measure  should  pass,  thought  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  unite  the  Courts 
till  certain  forms  of  procedure  were  esta- 
blished, which  would  enable  tho  amalga- 
mated Court  to  do  what  the  two  Courts 
had  been  accustomed  to  do.  I  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  postpone  legislation  on 
tho  subject.  In  order  to  obtain  the  basil 
on  which  tho  form  of  procedure  eould  be 
framed,  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued  in 
this  country  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  attainments  to  report  gene- 
rally on  tho  subject.  I  certainly  con- 
sidered myself  remarkably  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen 
who  formed  that  Commission.  They  were 
Sir  John  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls; 
Sir  John  Jervis,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas ;  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  late 
Chief  Justice  at  Calcutta ;  Mr.  Cameron, 
late  President  of  tho  Law  Commission 
and  Member  of  Council  at  Calcutta ;  Mr. 


with  central  government.  Lord  Canning 
had  very  skilfully  laid  down  the  distinction 
between  the  two  ;  and  he  gave  his  cordial 
support  to  the  Bill,  which  carried  out  the 
views  of  the  noblo  Lord.  He  believed, 
however,  that  the  credit  of  originating  tho 
plan  was  due  to  tho  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Bright),  who  had  suggested 
it  many  years  ngo. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  India  would  turn 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  improving 
the  laws  in  that  country,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  making  and  enforcing  of  con- 
trnets. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the  constlta- 
tion  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  and  for  the  Local  Government  of  the  several 
Presidencies  and  Provinces  of  India,  and  for  the 
temporary  Government  of  India  in  tho  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Governor  General,  ordered 
to  brought  in  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Viscount 
Palmerston,  and  Lord  John  Russbll. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  P,  to  be  read 
2^  on  Thursday  next,  and  to  bo  printed. 
[Bill  162.] 

EAST  INDIA  (HIGH  COURTS  OF  JUDICA- 
TURE) BILL. 
LEAVE. — FHIST  READING. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  :  The  next  BIH 


which  I  propose  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  |  M'Leod,  of  the  Civil  Service,  Madras,  aho 
ia  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  forming  one  a  Member  of  the  Law  Commission;  Mr. 
instead  of  two  Superior  Courts  in  India.  Ellis,  the  accomplished  reporter  of  the  de- 
There   is   the  Supreme  Court,  consisting   cisions  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ; 


of  lawyers  and  Queen's  Judges  sent  out 
from  this  countrjr,  which  has  complete  ju- 
risdiction over  the  three  Presidency  towns  ! 


Mr.  Lowe,  M.P.,  intimately  acquainted 
with  colonial  courts  of  justice  as  well  as 
English  law  ;  Mr.  Hawkins,  late  Judge  of 


of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  and  ex- !  the  Sudder  Court,  Calcutta,  and  afterwards 
elusive  criminal  jurisdiction  in  important  |  Secretary  to  the  Law  Commission  ;  Mr. 
matters  over  Europcnn!^,  in  whatever  part  I  Bnillie,  whose  practical  professional  know- 
of  India  tliey  may  be.  There  is  also  the ;  ledge  of  Indian  law  and  Courts  in  the 
Sudder  Court.     That  is  a  Court  of  Ap-   country  districts  there  was  of  the  utmost 

importance  in  such  an  inquiry.     The  Com- 


is 
peal  for  all  the  Courts  in  the  country, 
whether  they  are  presided  over  by  Natives 
or  by  Europeans  ;  and  it  also  exercises 
over  those  Courts  a  sort  of  superintend- 
ence, or  what  may  be  called  the  functions 
of  0  ]\Iinister  of  Justice.  In  the  evidence 
which  was  given  before  tho  Committee 
that  sat  on  East  India  affairs  in  1852-53, 
a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  by  those 
most  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  that  it 
was  desirahle,  with  a  view  to  tho  better 
administration  of  justice  in  India,  that 
those  two  Courts  should  be  consolidated 
into  one,  which  would  unite  the  legal  know- 


mission  devised  forms  of  both  civil  and 
criminal  procedure,  which  I  believe — if  I 
may  say  so  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe — are  superior  to  any  that 
exist  in  this  country.  The  House  knows 
that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Lord  Macaulay,  assisted  by  many  able 
gentlemen  in  Calcutta,  framed  a  criminal 
code.  That  code  was  tossed  backwards 
and  forwards  between  this  country  and 
India  ;  and  I  recollect  that  when  I  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  it  ap- 
peared to  be  no  more  likely  to  be  acted 


ledge  of  the  English  lawyers  with  the  in- 1  upon  than  it  had  been  twenty  years  ago. 
timate  knowledge  of  tho  customs,  habits.   No  doubt  there  was  a  Deeewitj  for  some 
Jfr,  Dunfop 
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form  of  procedure  for  that  criminal  code, 
and  tho  Comniisaion  to  which  1  have  re- 
ferred drew  up  a  form  of  procedure  which 
has  been  under  the  consideration  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  in  India.  Tliat 
Committee  has  reported  in  favour  of  the 
form  of  procedure  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  tho  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  will  have 
passed  into  a  law.  Lord  Macaulay's  cri- 
minal code  has  already  passed  into  law, 
and  1  believe  that  at  last,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  the  people  of  India  will,  from 
tho  1st  of  January  next,  have  a  form  of 
procedure  and  a  criminal  code  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  most 
enlightened  people  in  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Tho  Commission  aldo  recommended 
a  form  of  procedure  in  civil  cases,  which  is 
now  in  full  force,  and  the  result  of  its 
working  shows  that  it  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful. Tho  reports  from  tho  various 
districts  prove  that  it  has  done  much  to 
diminish  tho  expense,  time,  and  amount 
of  litigation.  The  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal  says — 

"  The  result  of  all  tho  inquiries  I  have  made 
(i'oni  the  Native  Judges,  by  whom  nearly  all  ori- 
ginal suits  are  tried,  and  of  whom  I  have  now 
seen  many  in  different  parts  of  tho  Lower  Pro- 
vinces, is,  that  the  new  procedure,  in  working, 
has  been  successful,  even  above  all  hope." 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces 

**  Concurs  with  the  Sudder  Court  of  tho  North- 
West  Provinces  that  Act  VIIL  of  1859  (Ibo  code 
of  civil  procedure)  is  one  of  the  best  Acts  ever 
passed  by  tho  Legislature." 

A  private  letter  from  the  Judge  of  Benares 
(Mr.  W.  Edwards)  states  that  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  he  believes  in  all  the  districts  of 
the  North-West  Provinces,  tho  code  of 
civil  procedure  has  had  a  remarkable  effect 
in  expediting  and  improving  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  number  of  cases 
pending  at  the  close  of  certain  periodical 
eras  is  given  in  the  margin.  These  show 
that  in  1835  the  number  was  1,475;  in 
1840,  1,640  ;  in  1850,  1,699 ;  in  1855, 
955  ;  in  1860,  the  first  year  of  tho  new 
code,  175.  The  average  duration  of  a 
case  in  each  class  of  Courts  in  the  district 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-third 
since  the  code  came  into  force.  The  total 
cost  of  25  cases  taken  at  random,  under 
the  old  system,  was  1,711  rupees,  under 
the  new,  687  rupees.  The  number  of 
papers  in  each  case  under  the  old  system 
was  27,  under  the  new  11.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  civil  code  to  be  dealt  with 


is  a  work  of  no  mean  importance.     Look- 
ing at  the  results  that  have  arisen  from 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  in  1852, 
and  which  ended,  its  labours  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  I  think  1  cannot  take  a 
course  more  advantageous  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  jurisprudence  of   India  than 
to  appoint  a  similar  Commission  now.     I 
am  happy  to  say  that   Sir  John  Romilly 
and  others  of  the  old  Commissioners  have 
agreed  to  act,  and  1  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  devise  a  civil  code  as  good  in  character 
as  the  criminal  code.     The  Commissioners 
also  recommended  the  formation  of  district 
Courts  in  tho  country,  a  recommendation 
which  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  of  India.     All  the  measures 
to  which  1  have  referred  it  is  competent 
for  the  Government  of  India,  there  or  at 
home,  to  carry  out.     The  matter  to  which 
1  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
more  particularly  is  tho  crowning  point  of 
the  whole,  and  the  only  ono  for  which  tho 
sanction  of  Parliaiient  is  necessary.   When 
that  is  done,   so  far  as  legislation  goes, 
the  whole  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  will    have    been   carried  into 
effect.     Tho  last  of  their  recommendations 
was  the  formation  of  a  high  Court  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  now  performed  by  the 
Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts.     The  Bill  I 
now  propose  to  introduce  has  been  sent  to 
Bengal,   where  it  has  been  submitted  to 
the  observation  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  tho  amendments  sug- 
gested by  them  have  been  introduced  into 
the   Bill.     The   Judges  of  the    Supremo 
Court  of  Madras  were  also  in  favour  of 
amalgamating  the  Courts,  and  I  have  like- 
wise  received   the  suggestions  of  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bom- 
bay.    The  present  Supreme  Court  consists 
entirely  of  Queen's  Judges  sent  from  this 
country,  while  the  Sudder  Court  consists 
entirely  of  members  of  the  Civil  Scrvico 
who   have   risen   through   the    successive 
stages  of  the  service,  but  who  have  not 
necessarily  had  the  slightest  legal  training. 
With  their  great  knowledge  of  local  habits 
and  customs  will  be  united  the  legal  train- 
ing and  knowledge  of  tho  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  bars  ;  their  knowledge  of  Native 
habits  and  customs  will  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  guiding  tho  opinions  of  tho 
legal   members   of    tho   Court ;    and   the 
union  of  these  two  classes  of  Judges  will 
constitute  a  far  better  Court  than  would 
be  formed  by  either  separately.     We  pro- 
pose that  in  the  new  Court  there  shall  bo 
a  certain  proportion  of  barristers  or  ad- 
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Yocatcs  of  the  Scotch  bar  ;  that  there  shall 
be  a  certain  proportion  of  civil  servants, 
and  that  the  remainder  shall  consist  either 
of  one  or  other  of  those  classes,  or  of 
barristers  trained  in  India,  or  of  Native 
Judges.  An  impression  has  gone  abroad 
in  India  that  tho  Qovernmcnt  are  adverse 
to  the  appointment  of  Native  Judges. 
That  is  not  so.  Lord  Canning  has  ex- 
pressed a  decided  opinion  that  Native 
Judges,  well  trained,  are  as  well  qualified 
as  any  other  persons  to  take  their  places 
by  the  side  of  English  Judges  in  the  high 
Court.  That  is  provided  for  in  tho  Bill, 
and  the  Judges  will,  therefore,  be  chosen 
from  among  those  three  classes.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  go  into  any  further  do- 
tail  respecting  the  Court.  Its  advantages 
are  clear.  We  shall  have  one  Supreme 
Court,  one  sole  Court  of  Appeal,  instead 
of  two,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  minor  Courts  depends 
on  tho  mode  in  which  the  appeals  sent  up 
from  them  are  treated,  the  superior  Court 
thus  constituted  will,  I  hope,  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  generally  through- 
out India.  It  is  notorious  that  tho  greatest 
confidence  is  felt  by  the  Natives  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  the  Supreme 
Court  even  at  present.  Now,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  sent  on 
circuit  throughout  tho  country.  The  effect 
of  this  will  bo  that  in  important  cases 
occurring  in  the  various  districts,  justice, 
as  in  this  country,  will  be  administered  on 
the  spot  by  a  trained  Judge.  At  present, 
if  an  Englishman  commits  a  crime  which 
may  subject  him  to  serious  punishment, 
ho  and  all  the  witnesses  must  be  brought 
to  Calcutta,  and  the  case  must  be  tried 
there.  In  future  an  English  Judge  going 
into  the  country  will  be  able  to  try  these 
cases.  At  present  when  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted np  country  by  an  European  the 
necessity  of  bringing  him  to  Calcutta 
amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  an  absolute 
denial  of  justice.  It  may  be  impossible 
in  a  country  like  India  to  bring  justice  to 
every  man's  door,  but,  at  all  events,  the 
system  now  proposed  will  bring  it  far 
nearer  than  at  present ;  and  where  crimi- 
nal offences  are  committed  by  a  European 
— happily  such  instances  are  rare — the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  on  the 
spot  will  produce  a  most  desirable  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  Natives.  I  think  I 
need  not  trouble  the  House  with  any  fur- 
ther observations  upon  this  Bill.  I  trust 
that  I  shall  bo  allowed  to  introduce  it,  and 

Sir  Charles  Wood 


that,  having  some  years  ago,  when  Pretd- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  introduced 
various  measures  to  improve  the  adminii- 
tration  of  the  law  in  India,  I  may  now  be 
permitted  to  give. a  finishing  stroke  to  that 
good  work  by  carrying  into  effect  the  last 
recommendations  of  the  eminent  Commii- 
sioners  who  inquired  into  that  important 
subject. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  for  establishing  High  Courts  of  Jadieatore 
in  India,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Ohablu 
Wood,  Viseount    Palmebstoh,   and  Lord  Jon 

RUSSKLL. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  1%  to  bo  read 
2^  on  Thursday  next,  and  to  be  printed, 
[Bill  163.] 

EAST  INDIA  (CIVIL  SERVICE)  BILL. 
LEAVB. — FIRST  BEADING. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD,  in  rising  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  **  to  con- 
firm certain  appointments  in  India,  and  to 
amend  tho  law  concerning  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice there,"  said, — I  now  have  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  third  Bill  of  which 
I  have  given  notice,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  in  some  respeots  it  is  of  loss  impor- 
tance than  the  other  measures  which  I 
have  mentioned.  I  know  that  it  excites 
lively  interest  among  certain  individuals, 
who  conceive  that  their  personal  interests 
are  affected  by  it;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  will  or  can  be  affected  to  any  such 
extent  as  should  induce  the  House  to  in- 
terfere with  that  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
great  public  advantage.  The  good  of  the 
public  service  ought,  I  think,  to  outweigh 
what  I  venture  to  call  the  imaginary  injury 
apprehended  by  these  persons.  The  ob- 
ject of  tho  Bill  is  to  legalize  certain  ap- 
pointments which  have  for  the  last  fifty 
years  been  made  in  India  contrary  to  law, 
and  to  provide  that  in  certain  exceptional 
cases,  to  which  I  will  hereafter  allude,  ap- 
pointments may  be  made,  notwithstanding 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  tho  old  law. 
In  1793  an  Act  was  passed,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prevent  jobbing  in  Indian 
appointments  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
authorities  ;  and  it  provided  that  all  va- 
cancies occurring  in  the  civil  branch  of 
the  service,  under  the  degree  of  Councillor, 
should  be  filled  up  from  among  the  civil 
servants  of  the  company.  That  was  the 
law  of  1793,  and  I  am  not  now  disposed 
to  question  that  it  was  then  a  proper  law. 
Since  then,  however,  the  state  of  things 
has  undergone  a  considerable  change.    At 
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any  rate,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  almost  from  the  passing  of  this  Act 
the  Government  of  India  found  it  impos- 
sible, consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  public  service,  to  adhere  to  its  provi- 
sions. At  all  times  tho  Indian  Government, 
with  the  sanction  of  tho  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, whose  interest  it  was  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  Civil  Service,  deviated  from 
the  law  to  such  an  extent  that  I  believe  I 
shall  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  at 
this  moment  one-third  of  tho  Indian  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  contrary  to 
law.  There  are  three  distinct  cases  in 
which  the  law  has  been  deported  from. 
According  to  the  Act  all  civil  appointments 
in  India,  such  as  existed  in  1793,  must  be 
held  by  covenanted  servants  only.  Now 
what  is  the  case?  All  the  civil  appoint- 
ments of  this  description  that  arc  hold  by 
military  men,  all  that  are  held  by  English- 
men other  than  covenanted  servants  sent  out 
from  this  country,  and  all  the  civil  appoint- 
ments held  by  Englishmen  born  in  India,  or 
by  Natives  are  contrary  to  law.  In  the 
first  place,  in  what  are  called  the  non-regu- 
lation provinces  of  India  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment never  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  they  were  bound  by  the  law,  and  they 
have,  therefore,  bestowed  the  appointments 
largely  upon  military  men  and  others.  A 
few  years  ogo,  when  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Indian  Government  to  the  sala- 
ries of  the  civil  servants,  Mr.  Ricketts  was 
desired  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  re- 
ported fully  upon  a  variety  of  matters,  in- 
cluding this  ;  nnd  I  will  show,  from  docu- 
ments quoted  in  that  report,  what  arc  tho 
opinions  of  various  persons  bearing  upon 
this  subject.  In  the  non-regulation  pro- 
vinces, as  1  said,  tho  Government  never 
drennicd  of  being  bound  by  the  Act  of 
171)3,  but  tho  fact  is  undoubted  that  in  the 
application  of  this  Act  there  is  no  real  dis- 
tinction between  tho  regulation  and  non- 
rcgblation  provinces,  and  that  which  is 
illcgnl  in  one  is  also  illegal  in  the  other. 
Perhaps  thcro  never  was  a  more  able  ad- 
ministrator nor  one  who  more  effectually 
called  forth  the  energies  of  those  under  his 
control  than  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  Though 
there  is  hardly  any  person  in  the  world 
whom  I  should  look  upon  as  a  greater 
authority  in  these  matters  than  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  all 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  both  con- 
cur in  looking  upon  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
AS  the  higher  authority  of  the  two.  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence*s  opinion  is  given  in  the 
following  wordi  :-— 


"  IIo  thinks  that  both  justico  and  expediency 
demand  that  military  men  and  civilians  should 
receive  tho  samo  amount  of  salaries  when  em- 
ployed on  similar  duties.  It  is  for  the  public 
benefit  that  tho  present  competitions  for  offices, 
especially  in  the  higher  grades,  should  exist." 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  himself  a  civiliaD« 
says — 

"But  a  good  sprinkling  of  military  men  ig 
beneficial,  especially  in  a  new  country ;  their  pre- 
sence excites  emulation." 

Again,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  says — 

**  I  go  much  further  in  my  views  of  equalisa- 
tion, and  strongly  advocate  that  uncovenanted 
gentlemen  be  largely  mixed  with  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  in  the  non- regulation  provinces,  and 
be  paid  at  a  similar  rate.  Such  appointments  to 
be  by  selection  after  approved  service  and  strict 
tests  from  the  ordinary  uncovenanted  ranks.  Such 
competition  would  both  strengthen  Government 
and  improve  the  tone  of  tho  services." 

The  above  passages  refer  to  oflices  in  tho 
non-regulation  provinces,  which  have  been 
elsewhere  reserved  for  covenanted  servants. 
I  come  now  to  the  second  class.  The  more 
general  way  in  which  the  Government  have 
proceeded  has  not  been  by  appointing  un- 
covenanted servants  to  fill  the  places  of  co- 
venanted servants,  but  by  abolishing  cove- 
nanted places,  and  creating  new  covenant- 
ed places.  This  has  been  done  to  an 
extent  of  which  hon.  Gentlemen  are,  per- 
haps, not  aware.  In  1793,  for  instance, 
the  assistant-collector  must  be  a  cove- 
nanted servant.  There  is  no  such  person 
now  of  the  same  class  as  before;  but  there 
is  a  deputy-collector,  who  may  bo  an  un- 
covenanted servant.  Sir  George  Clerk,  in 
a  minute  drawn  up  while  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  was  in  office,  says — 

•*  Adherence  being  quite  impossible  with  refer- 
ence to  increasing  population,  crime,  and  litiga- 
tion, the  restrictive  law  has  been  disregarded  to 
a  great  extent — for  instance,  by  uncovenanted 
servants  being  appointed  Postmaster  General, 
superintendent  of  police  (Bombay),  secretary  in 
the  Foreign  Department,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  316  existing  deputy  collectors  uncovenanted 
against  sixty-four  existing  covenanted." 

I  do  not  blame  the  Government  of  India 
for  this  course.  It  was  forced  upon  them 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Sometimes 
they  broke  the  law;  sometimes  they  evaded 
it.  It  haa  been  prccibcly  the  same  in  the 
judicial  appointments.  In  former  times 
the  judicial  officers  were  covenanted  ser- 
vant*, but  afterwards  a  new  class  of  otfi- 
cials  were  created,  called  Sudder  Ameens, 
and  Principal  Sudder  Ameens,  who  are 
almost  without  exception  Natives  or  un- 
covenanted servants.  Here  they  did  not 
break  the  law,  but  they  turned  the  flank  of 
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it.  Tliia  process  is  very  clearly  dcBCril>cil 
by  one  well  acquainted  iritU  tho  practicB 
as  (ojtiilicial  matters  of  India.  Ho  Bays — 
"TliD  oi'iginal  juriidiction  in  the  ndnitniit  ration 
of  eicil  justice,  whicb,  in  ITD3,  coald  Tor  tho 
inoit  pKi'C  be  eiereiied  onl;  bf  ci'il  ■errnnts, 
poiKtl  Into  tho  hnntls  of  tho  uncovcnsoteij 
Judgo,  not  bj  nn  nbiolute  tmnsfer  of  tho'nutho- 
ritf  of  tbo  covenanted  Judge,  but  bj  a  gradunt 
BUgmcnlntion  of  tbe  power  of  tbo  unoorenant- 
cd  Judgo.  In  like  manner  ancOTOnantcd  ageaej 
is  now  cmplojcd  to  n  much  greater  extent  than 
fornicrlf  in  tbo  ndmi  nisi  rati  on  of  ci'imiDal  jiia- 
ticG,  and  in  the  recenuo  dcpartini^nta." 

Tli'rs,  bo  it  obEcrvcJ,  is  in  tlie  regulation 
prOTinccs,  to  whioli  nobody  questions  for  a 
moment  that  tbo  Act  of  1793  slriolly  ap- 
plies. Tben  wo  couio  to  tbo  Inst  class  of 
cases  in  nbicb  tbo  Govcrnoieiit  of  Inilia 
has  avowedly  appointed  uncovenniited  ser- 
vanls  to  offices  in  tho  presidencies  which, 
under  tbo  loiy  of  1793.  wore  hold  by  cove- 
nanted servants.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  tbnt  in  1793  tbo  Secretaries  to  the 
Government  were  ejcliisivoly  covenanted 
eervanls.  Noit,  two  Becrelar^Bliips — Mili- 
tary and  Public  Works— are  held  by  sol- 
diers, and  the  assiatnnls  in  both  cases  arc 
inicovcnDnted  servants  also.  In  Lord 
Coruwallis's  timo  there  was  in  ibc  Political 
and  Secret  Dcparlment  a  secretary,  an 
assistant-secretary,  and  eight  assiBtanl^, 
all  of  them  covenanted  seirnnts  ;  at  tbo 
present  time  tbo  secrelnry  and  tho  under- 
secretary  are  covenanted  servants,  and  the 
eight  assistants  arc  uneovcnantcd.  The 
eniuo  has  taken  pinco  in  other  departments, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  bucIi  appoint- 
mctitB  have  been  illegal.  Tho  asaay- 
ninstcr,  the  mnslcr  of  the  mint,  tho  mili- 
tary pavniaster,  the  supciintendonts  of 
police,  all  foriucrly  e<>venantcd  servants, 
have  for  a  considerable  timo  been  un- 
covcnanted  Bcrvnnis,  A  short  time  ago 
Sir  Fredcricij  Ilalliday,  tho  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Bengal,  during  the  abseiieo 
of  a  civil  Judge,  appointed  an  nneovenanted 
servant  to  perform  the  duties.  The  ni-- 
rangenicnt  was  the  most  eonvcnicnC  ubicb 
could  be  made,  but,  unfortunately,  be  was 
on  uneovcnantcd  servant  and  iho  Govern- 
ment had  to  remove  him.  A  short  lime 
befoio,  however,  an  nneovcnonteJ  servant 
bad  been  made  a  colleelor  of  revenue  at 
Bombay,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  con- 
firmed ihe  appointment.  On  this,  Mr. 
Eickctts  very  justly  reniarlis — 

■'  T!m  (nmc  law  applica  to  both  offieo.  If  it 
was  ilieg.il  to  appoint  nn  uncovonnnled  officer 
nit'rclf  to  uflicialo  as  a  civil  Judge,  it  was  at  lonst 
equally  illugal  to  appoint  an  uncovennntcd  officer 
to  be  permanently  collector  at  Bomtutj." 

Sir  C/iarlei  Wood 


I  mention  tbcee  matters  not  to  blame  the 
QoTemment  of  India,  becanse  tbe  neee«- 
sities  of  the  case  justify  them — and  they 
are  rather  to  be  praised  for  making 
tbe  public  interest  and  the  proper  admi- 
nistration of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment  first  coniidcrations.  Lord  Slpbin- 
Gtonc  not  only  approves  this  practice,  bat 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Uouso  of  Lords, 
ho  expresses  an  opinion  that  a  Native 
might  legally  be  mado  a  collector  or  a 
Judge,     Lord  Auckland  says — 

"An  absolute  disqualifioation  to  all  but  thou 
in  tho  covenanted  service  from  holding,  or  from 
oven  taking  charge  in  lima  of  cmergancj  of  tb« 
offices  in  question  would  be  produotlvo  of  very 
great  embatrassnicnC  and  inconvenience." 

The  light  boa.  Gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  refer  to  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Clerk,  Lord  Ilnrdiuge,  and  others,  pointing 
out  tbe  desirability  of  having  in  the  publie 
service  some  offices  of  emolument  and  posi- 
tion to  tvbieb  Native  gentlemen  of  charaetw 
might  aspire.  Lord  Dalhouiie,  in  a  minute 
of  the  26th  of  April,  1854,  stated— 

<'  It  is  a  oauso  of  constant  regret  with  me  that 
there  do  not  exist  in  tho  public  service  soma  otDcM 
of  large  cmolumsnt  and  high  position  to  whiob 
Native  gentlemen  of  chamcter  and  nbilitf  might 
rise,  10  tliat  tho  office  and  pa;  of  priacipaL  Sudder 
Anicon  may  no  longer  bo  the  boundary  of  b  Ni- 
tiro    gentleman's   nnibilion   in   the    British   nr- 

Mr.  Ricketts,  notwithstanding  that  he 
might  be  supposed  to  have  the  prejudices 
of  a  eovenauled  servant,  nevertheless,  re- 
connuended  that  tbo  uneovenanlcd  service 
should  be  admitted  to  certain  offices  em- 
br.icing  Executive  control.  That  gentle- 
nian'e  report  stated — 

"  It  will  !>o  observed  that  in  the  list  given  thsra 
are  no  offices  embracing  Executive  control,  bat  I 
would  under  cncli  Government  have  a  few  sbcIi 
offices  open  to  Natives  and  East  Indians,  ireach 
Government  were  permitted  to  appoint  three  nn- 
eovenanted collcoton,  tliTce  uncovenauted  Judges, 
and  three  uneovcnantcd  magistrates,  or  Natives 
or  Kast  Indiana  thoroughly  qualiHcd  for  tho  offices, 
presenting  themiclves,  choosing,  of  coarse,  such 
dintrieta  as  were  best  suited  to  the  experiments, 
these  classes  would  bo  provided  with  further  o)h 
portunity  of  showing  their  fitness  for  such  posi- 
tions. 1  can  seo  many  advantages  from  sncli  a 
partial  opening  of  Executive  offices,  and  no  pos- 
sible disadvantage,  unless  tho  advance  of  oar  na- 
tive subjects  towards  fitness  for  olBoei  of  high 
I'csponsibililj  is  considered  disadvantagooos." 

IIo  did  not  think  it  poaaibte  that  any  man 
could  consider  such  a  result  diaadvanla- 
geons,  With  regard  to  tbe  bench  of  tbe 
Upper  District  Court,  Mr.  Harrington,  u 
chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legiela- 
live  Council,  strongly  recemtneDded  t1>e 
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nppointmcnt  of  uncovcnnntcci  servants  and 
of  Natives.     TImt  gentleman  stated — 

"  I  am  bound,  however,  to  admit  that  the  Se- 
lect Committee  never  contemplated,  nor  did  they 
desire,  that  the  bench  of  the  Upper  District 
Court  should  bo  composed  entirely  of  Members  of 
the  Indian  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  What  they 
hoped  was  that  the  senior  or  chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  would  be  a  member  of  that  service;  that 
the  second  Judge  would  be  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  Irish  bar,  or  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
in  Scotland  ;  and  that  the  third  Judge  would  be 
selected  from  tho  uncovenanted  judicial  branch  of 
the  Service,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  Natives 
of  India." 

Lord  Canning  liad  recommended  tho  ad- 
mission of  Natives  to  scats  on  tho  bench 
of  the  High  Court.  A  case  had  arisen 
within  tho  last  few  days  exemplifying  in 
tlie  strongest  manner  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  provision  such  as  he  in- 
tended to  propose.  Lord  Canning  had 
written  homo  proposing  that  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Council,  Colonel  Durand, 
should  go  out  to  India  and  take  tho  place 
of  Foreign  Secretary,  that  gallant  officer 
being  most  eminently  fitted,  in  the  opinion 
of  tho  Governor  General,  for  the  office. 
Colonel  Durand,  at  considerable  personal 
sacrifice  hut  from  a  sense  of  public  duty 
highly  crcditablo  to  him,  responded  to  the 
invitation,  and  tho  whole  of  the  India 
Council  \7cre  perfectly  willing  that  tho 
Government  of  India  should  havo  the  as- 
sistance desired,  yet  under  the  existing 
law  the  appointment  could  not  bo  made. 
He  had  stated  the  reasons  for  taking 
tlie  course  which  ho  proposed  to  pursue, 
because  ho  was  anxious  to  convince  the 
House  that  when  interfering,  even  to  the 
smnliost  extent,  with  the  vested  interests 
of  the  covenanted  servants,  it  was  not 
without  very  strong  and  unanswerable 
grounds  in  tlie  interest  of  tho  public  ser- 
vice. His  noble  Friend  who  preceded  him 
ill  the  oftice  of  Secretary  of  State  became 
impressed  with  tlie  necessity  of  this  change, 
lie  had  found  the  records  of  his  nohlo 
Friend's  opinion  in  the  office,  and  after 
careful  inquiry  ho  had  come  to  the  samo 
conclusion.  lie  had  no  intention  to  lower 
the  covenanted  service.  That  service  had 
produced  some  of  the  ablest  men  whom 
the  country  had  ever  seen,  and,  no  doubt, 
it  was  a  great  advantage  that  men  going 
to  India  should  know  what  prospects  were 
before  them.  Those  who  supposed  that 
he  was  about  to  injure  to  any  extent  the 
covenanted  service  bad  entirely  misappre- 
hended his  views  and  intentions.  But  he 
thought  there  were  exceptions  in  which  a 


positive  bar  against  the  admission  of  un- 
covenanted services  to  office  was  a  positive 
evil.  Tho  members  of  the  uncovenanted 
service  felt  it  to  be  a  degradation  and  a 
stigma,  and  it  was  not  fair  to  call  upon 
them  to  perform  laborious  and  onerous 
duties  without  any  prospect  bf  promotion. 
If  they  were  not  fit  let  them  be  excluded 
without  a  scruple,  but  let  them  not  be  ex- 
cluded by  law  from  the  possibility  of  ris- 
ing in  accordance  with  their  merits.  In 
tho  case  of  Native  servants,  Mr.  Ricketts 
recommended  their  admission.     Ho  said — 

"  The  emulation  would  bo  useful  in  stimulating 
tho  exertions  of  both  parties,  useful  in  elevating 
tho  position  of  Natives  generally,  and  making  them 
moro  honest  by  showing  trust  in  their  honesty. 
The  deeper  the  fall  the  greater  is  the  fear  of  fall- 
ing. Many  a  dishonest  lerishtedar  has  made  an 
honest  deputy  collector.'* 

He  felt,  therefore,  that  with  due  precau- 
tions against  the  power  being  abused  tho 
admission  of  uncovenanted  persons,  Eng- 
lish, whether  civil  or  military,  and  Natives, 
would  bo  most  beneficial  to  the  public 
service,  and  he  thought  the  request  in 
the  memorial  of  the  uncovenanted  servants 
expressed  very  fairly  what  ought  to  be 
granted — 

"  Your  memorialists  ask  only  that  the  supremo 
and  local  Governments  be  empowered  to  promote 
uncovenanted  servants  who  have  passed  through 
a  certain  term  of  approved  service  in  India  to 
offices  now  reserved  exclusively  for  members  of 
the  covenanted  service."  •        •        •        • 

They  further  asked — 

"  That  tho  Bar,  which  at  present  excludes  un- 
covenanted servants,  whatever  their  merits  or 
special  qualifications,  from  holding  offices  here- 
tofore reserved  for  covenanted  officers,  be  re- 
moved, and  that  it  be  left  to  tho  discretion  of 
tho  supremo  and  local  Governments  to  promote 
meritorious  uncovenanted  servants  to  such  offices, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary." 

It  was  very  remarkable  that,  although  a 
number  of  distinguished  men  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  covenanted  service,  man\ 
of  the  ablest  administrators  of  India  had 
not  been  covenanted  servants.  If  one 
side  quoted  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfo,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
the  other  could  quote  John  Malcolm,  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro. 
A  short  time  ago  he  was  conversing  upon 
the  subject  with  an  able  covenanted  ser- 
vant, and  ho  said  that  the  change  was 
quite  right,  and  that  he  knew  an  instance 
of  an  uncovenanted  servant  who  had  been 
employed  for  years  at  a  salary  of  J&400  a 
year,  who  had  seen  bis  covenanted  juniors 
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rise  to  £700  a  year,  and  who  only  tho 
other  day,  when  an  officer  was  required  for 
employment  out  of  the  regular  course,  was 
selected,  such  was  his  merits,  for  tliat  em- 
ployment at  £1,200  a  year.  This  mea- 
sure had  been  considered  by  the  Council. 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  did  not  like 
breaking  into  the  coTonanted  rule,  but 
after  discussion  they  authorized  him  to 
introduce  it  as  a  measure  which  had  their 
general  concurrence.  It  was  honourable 
to  them  that  with  their  natural  predilec- 
tions against  the  change  they  should  have 
concurred  in  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  service.  He  pro- 
posed to  legalize  all  those  appointments 
which  had  habitually  been  made.  Ho  pro- 
posed, further,  that  when  any  authority  in 
India  should  think  it  desirable,  under  tho 
special  circumstances  of  tho  case,  that  an 
appointment  should  be  made,  without  re- 
gard to  the  Act  of  1793,  he  should  have 
authority  to  make  the  appointment,  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  might  be  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council ;  that  tho  appointment 
should  be  provisional ;  that  it  should  bo 
reported  to  tho  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  special  reasons  for  making  it ;  and 
that,  if  not  approved  within  a  year  by  a 
mojority  of  tho  Council,  it  should  be  void. 
The  regulations  would  be  laid  down  in 
England;  the  appointment  would  be  made 
in  India,  and  without  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  Council  in  England  it 
would  be  void.  The  regulations  had  been 
prepared,  and  they  would  require,  gene- 
rally speaking,  precisely  the  same  qualifi- 
cations as  those  of  tho  covenanted  service. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  a  Gover- 
nor General  taking  out  a  number  of  friends 
and  appointing  them,  it  wns  proposed  tiiat 
the  officers  to  be  appointed  should  have  re- 
sided in  India  seven  years  previously,  and 
that  they  should  bo  qualified  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  district  to  wliich  they  were 
appointed.  Natives  would  bo  subject  to 
the  same  tests  as  Europeans.  He  thought 
that  with  these  restrictions  no  abuse  could 
take  place,  and  that  although  in  an  infini- 
tesinml  degree  it  infringed  on  the  vested 
rights  of  the  covenanted  servants,  they 
could  not  possibly  complain  of  a  change  so 
eminently  required  by  tho  demands  of  the 
public  service.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
concluded  by  moving  that  leave  bo  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  confirm  certain  ap- 
pointments in  India,  and  to  amend  the  law 
concerning  the  Civil  Service  there. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE   believed  that  the 
JSir  Charles  Wood 


speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
do  a  good  deal  to  dissipate  the  impression 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  India  in 
regard  to  this  measuro.  He  had  received 
several  letters  requesting  him  to  state  to 
the  House  what  were  the  feelings  of  the 
covenanted  servants  on  this  subject.  In 
their  petition  it  was  set  forth  that  the  Act 
of  1793  contained,  along  with  the  rules  of 
the  covenanted  service,  a  proviso  that  no 
man  should  be  appointed  to  a  situation 
with  a  salary  of  £500  a  year  unless  ho 
had  been  three  years  resident  in  India. 
Tho  petitioners  stated  that  in  the  terri- 
tories which  the  Company  then  possessed 
that  rule  was  almost  universally  acted 
upon,  and  pointed  out  the  advantage  to 
the  Civil  Service  in  inducing  men  of  in- 
tellect to  qualify  themselves  for  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  that  profession.  He  thought 
that  the  law  of  the  case  was  clearly  ia 
favour  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, because  the  Act  just  passed  for  the 
better  Government  of  India  declared  that 
all  contracts  and  engagements  which  bound 
tho  Company  should  bind  the  Crown.  Tho 
petitioners,  however,  feared  that  offices 
which  formerly  could  be  held  only  by  cove- 
nanted servants  were  to  bo  thrown  open  to 
all  persons  without  distinction,  and  prayed 
the  House  to  prevent  such  injustice  being 
done  to  them.  But  it  appeared  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  contemplate  such 
a  course,  because  he  understood  that  should 
any  arbitrary  act  of  that  character  bo  dono 
by  a  Governor  General  of  India,  it  would 
not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  petitioners  set  forth  another 
ground  of  complaint,  and  he  (Mr.  White- 
side) thought  it  was  a  grievance  which 
they  were  justly  entitled  to  complain  of, 
and  that  was  tho  mode  in  which  their  ro- 
tirement  was  regulated.  They  stated  that 
they  had  to  subscribe  a  largo  percentage 
of  their  salary  to  tho  Civil  Service  Fund 
and  Annuity  Fund,  the  objects  of  which 
were  respectively  to  make  provision  for 
their  families  on  their  deaths,  and  for 
themselves  after  a  certain  fixed  period  in 
tho  service.  These  funds  were  supplied 
by  the  percentage  deducted  from  their 
salaries,  and  they  said,  very  truly,  that  if 
their  salaries  were  curtailed  the  funds  in 
question  would  of  course  suffer.  They, 
therefore,  claimed  compensation  on  that  ac- 
count ;  but  ho  did  not  hear  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  propose  to  give  them  any.  He 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  very  clever 
and  active  young  gentleman  in  the  Indian 
service,  who  compUioed  of  (bo  hoavj  do- 
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duotions  which  were  made  from  the  sala- 
ries of  civil  servants,  in  addition  to  an  in- 
come tax  at  the  rate  of  10]^  per  cent.  The 
position  of  the  covenanted  servants,  his 
correspondent  showed,  would  he  much  pre- 
judiced hj  the  proposed  change,  as  their 
promotion  would  he  twice  as  slow  as  for- 
merly, and  their  salaries  much  reduced. 
He  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  endeavour  to  frame  the  regulations 
so  as  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  co« 
vcnanted  servants,  and  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
ho  would  consider  how  the  heavy  income 
tax  which  the  covenanted  servants  had  to 
pay  might  he  reduced,  and  less  deductions 
made  from  the  service  money  of  those  very 
useful  and  deserving  ofhcers. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  shared  the  be- 
lief of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
Act  of  1793  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  jobbing ;  and  held  that  there 
was  just  as  much  necessity  for  maintaining 
the  principle  of  that  Act  at  thnt  day  as 
when  it  was  first  passed.  If  he  had  any 
prejudice  at  all  in  regard  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  India,  it  might  be  expected  that,  as 
lie  had  been  in  India,  but  had  had  no  con- 
nection with  that  service,  he  would  adopt 
the  prejudice  against  it  which  seized  nearly 
all  non-official  residents.  But,  making 
every  allowance  for  the  short  comings  of 
the  Civil  Service,  and  the  incompetency  of 
individual  members  of  it,  he  thought  that, 
on  the  whole,  no  measure  was  ever  passed 
in  Parliament  which  had  conferred  so  much 
benefit  on  India  as  that  which  established 
the  Civil  Service  of  that  country  on  its 
present  basis,  lie  believed  that  it  had 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
good  government — as  far  as  there  had  been 
any — in  India,  ond,  therefore,  he  thought 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  watch 
with  great  care  any  proposal  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  which  would  inter- 
fere seriously  with  that  great  institution. 
He  entirely  differed  from  the  view  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles 
Wood)  took  of  the  statute  of  1793.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  statute 
prescribed  that  certain  ofiices  were  to  be 
filled  with  civil  servants,  and  that  one-third 
of  the  appointments  which  had  been  made 
since  then  were  illegal.  It  would  bo  very 
strange  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and 
that  it  should  never  have  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  was  that  all  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  line  of  the  Company's 
service  should  be  eonferred  on  those  only 


who  constituted  the  Civil  Service  in  India* 
but  the  statute  did  not  specify  what  should 
be  held  to  be  the  civil  line  of  the  service. 
Its  object  was  to  provide  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  England  should  decide  what 
new  appointments  in  India  should  be  in  the 
civil  line  of  the  Company's  service,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  competent  for  the 
Governor  General,  or  any  of  the  Governors, 
to  appoint  their  own  friends  to  oiEoes  of 
such  a  character  ;  but  it  never  was  contem- 
plated by  the  measure  that  every  person 
in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Government  of 
India  or  discharging  any  civil  duties  was  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service.  At  the 
very  hour  when  the  Act  was  passed  there 
were  a  vast  number  of  civil  appointments 
in  India  which  were  not  hold  by  civil  ser- 
vants, and  such  had  been  the  case  to  that 
day.  There  were  two  classes  of  appoint- 
ments— those  in  the  civil  line  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  those  in  the  line  of  offices 
held  by  Natives,  and  sometimes  by  Euro- 
peans in  India.  The  former  class  was  con- 
fined to  the  Civil  Service,  while  the  other 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of 
India  or  the  Governors  of  the  Presidencies. 
But,  after  a  time,  attempts  were  made  to 
make  appointments  to  the  line  without  first 
making  representations  to  the  Government 
in  England,  and  it  was  to  put  an  end  to 
jobbing  of  this  description  that  the  Act 
of  1793  was  passed.  He  was  not  at  all 
anxious  to  see  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Go- 
vernment, as  at  present  established,  ex- 
tended to  all  appointments  in  India.  The 
Government  bore  ought  to  consider  what 
appointments  should  be  confined  to  the 
Civil  Service,  and  what  should  be  thrown 
open  to  Natives.  Claims  for  opening  the 
Civil  Service  had  always  been  made  by 
Governments  in  the  name  of  the  Natives  ; 
but  when  the  power  of  making  the  appoint- 
ments was  given  it  was  not  exercised  for 
their  benefit,  but  in  favour  of  Englishmen 
who  had  the  command  of  influence  in  the 
local  administration.  That  was  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  House  had  to  deal. 
Ministers  alwoys  said  they  were  desirous 
to  promote  those  whoso  claims  were  of  the 
highest  character  ;  but  no  such  considera- 
tions influenced  them  in  the  actual  exercise 
of  their  power.  It  was  used  according  to 
motives  of  which  it  seemed  impossible  for 
men  to  divest  themselves  in  the  discharge 
of  their  public  duty.  The  House  should 
take  care  that  it  did  not  open  a  new  field 
for  corruption.  He  would  express  no  opi- 
nion on  the  proposal  of  the  right  hdn.  Gen- 
tleman ^  but,  if  he  put  forward  claims  on 
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behnlf  of  the  Natives  of  India,  there  should 
be  some  guarantee  given  that  tlie  appoint- 
ments should  be  open  to  merit,  and  tliat 
they  should  be  given  to  Natives,  and  not 
to  English  adventurers,  who  set  up  com- 
parisons between  themselves  and  the  cove- 
nanted civil  servants,  and  complained  that 
they  did  not  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion. If  Englishmen  were  wanted  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  India,  they  should 
be  sent  from  this  country  in  a  regular  man- 
ner ;  but  if  Natives  were  employed,  they 
should  be  paid  on  a  scale  suited  to  them. 
The  scale  of  remuneration  to  a  Native  of 
India  was  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  an  Englishman  would  receive  for  dis- 
charging the  same  duty  ;  and  if  the  scale 
of  salaries  were  fixed  on  this  consideration 
it  would,  he  thought  be  a  strong  guarantee 
that  none  but  Natives  would  be  appointed 
to  the  posts.  He  did  not  wish  then  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  the  measure  of  the 
right  hen.  Gentleman,  which  was  one  of 
considerable  detail ;  but  every  one  must 
feel  that  the  course  he  had  taken  was  in- 
tended to  improve  the  public  service,  and 
was,  therefore,  so  far  deserving  of  sup- 
port. 

Lord  STANLEY  thought  the  Uouse 
could  not  be  too  vigilant  and  cautious  in 
considering  measures  of  this  kind,  which, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  must  have  a 
most  important  effect  on  the  welfare  of 
India,  and  he  would  bo  sorry,  therefore, 
that  the  Bill  should  pass  without  full  dis- 
cussion. As  reference  had  been  made  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  to  the  part  which  he 
(Lord  Stanley)  took  in  the  regulation  of 
the  Civil  Service  of  India,  he  felt  bound  to 
take  his  own  share  of  the  responsibility 
which  belonged  to  the  preparation  of  this 
measure.  Shortly  after  the  transfer  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  the  Crown  an  in- 
quiry was  instituted  into  the  covenanted 
and  the  uncovenanted  Civil  Service  ;  the 
opinion  of  the  law  ofiicers  of  the  Crown  was 
taken;  and  he  (Lord  Stanley)  then  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  cove- 
nanted service  as  they  had  hitherto  been 
kept  up  ;  and  when  his  right  hon.  Friend 
became  Minister  for  India,  he  ventured  to 
sketch  out  the  plan  which  he  had  in  prepa- 
ration on  that  subject.  The  plan  which  he 
was  then  about  to  introduce  was  nearly 
identical  in  principle  with  that  which. his 
right  hon.  Friend  now  brought  forward. 
As  to  legislation  on  the  past  appointments 
in  India  that  was  a  question  on  which  the 
House  had  hardly  any  choice.     The  hou. 

Mr»  Ayrton 


Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayr- 
ton)  had  expressed  doubts  whether  thej 
were  illegal.  But  that  donbt  was  not 
shared  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  when  grave  doubts  were  raised  as  to 
the  legality  of  so  many  past  Indian  appoint- 
ments, he  thought  they  were  bound  to  lose 
no  time  in  legalizing  them  and  removing 
those  doubts.  As  to  the  future,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  now  worth  their  while  to 
consider  whether  it  was  possible  to  return 
to  the  system  constituted  by  the  Act  of 
1793.  He  thought  to  any  one  acquaioted 
with  all  that  had  taken  place  in  India 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  such  a  pro- 
position would  appear  to  be  simply  impos- 
sible. Since  that  time  a  great  number 
of  appointments  had  been  created,  and 
thrown  open,  in  consequence  of  the  insuffi- 
cient number  of  covenanted  civil  servants 
and  the  enormous  increase  of  expense 
which  would  be  necessary  if  the  covenant- 
ed service  were  increased  in  proportion.  As 
far  as  these  appointments  were  concerned, 
the  service  had  been  practically  opened  and 
must  remain  so.  The  practical  question 
before  the  House  now  was,  whether  they 
would  admit  persons  not  of  the  covenanted 
service  into  those  higher  offices  from  which 
up  to  the  present  time  they  had  been  ex- 
cluded. On  that  subject  there  might  be 
said  to  be  three  different  opinions.  There 
was  first  the  opinion  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  the  covenanted 
service,  that  their  exclusive  privileges  in 
respect  to  these  offices  ought  to  be  main- 
tained. That,  for  reasons  which  he  would 
give,  he  thought  to  be  impossible,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  pre- 
rent  to  discuss  that  view.  There  was  next 
the  opinion  that  a  service  with  exclusive 
rights  and  privileges  was  unnecessary,  and 
that  all  appointments  should  be  thrown 
open  ;  but  that  was  a  plan  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  he  believed  would 
lead  to  serious  evil.  It  would  create  a 
vast  amount  of  Parliamentary  patronage, 
and  special  qualification  for  Indian  duty 
would  be  neglected  in  the  choice  of  Indian 
servants.  Third,  there  was  a  combination 
of  the  two  plans,  on  a  principle  like  that 
contained  in  the  present  Bill,  by  which  the 
covenanted  service  would,  indeed,  be  main- 
tained in  practical  possession  of  its  present 
rights  and  privileges,  without  wholly  shut- 
ting the  door  to  others  who  fulfilled  certain 
conditions  of  qualification.  As  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  covenanted  servants  in  their 
present  position,  ho  believed,  as  he  had 
said,  they  would  find  that  it  could  not  bo 
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done.  The  feeling  of  the  Natives,  and 
still  more  the  feeling  of  the  European  re- 
sidents, was  such  as  to  render  the  main- 
tenance of  an  exclusive  civil  service  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  so  much  that  any  indivi- 
dual felt  aggrieved  at  his  own  personal  ex- 
clusion, but  that  the  feeling  of  each  was 
that  he  belonged  to  a  class  which  by  the 
law  of  India  was  not  allowed  to  aspire  to 
the  conduct  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
State;  that  was  a  position  in  which  Euro- 
peans, at  least,  would  never  acquiesce. 
Again,  it  was  impossible  to  say  to  mem- 
bers of  the  uncovenanted  service,  that, 
liowcver  useful  and  efficient  they  might  be, 
there  should  be  a  limit  beyond  which  they 
might  not  pass.  Upon  the  whole  he  be- 
lieved, with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  all  the  privileges  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice ought  not  to  bo  swept  away,  but 
that  energetic  men  now  excluded  from  it 
should  be  encouraged  to  consider  them- 
selves as  possible  members  of  that  body. 
This  would  put  an  end  to  the  feeling  of 
envy  with  which  the  covenanted  service 
was  at  present,  not  unnaturally,  regarded. 
In  this  settlement  of  the  question  there 
were,  no  doubt,  two  dangers  to  be  guard- 
ed against ;  one  was  the  danger  of  so  di- 
minishing the  value  of  appointments  to  the 
Civil  Service  that  men  of  intelligence  and 
ability  would  no  longer  be  induced  to  en- 
ter it;  and  you  would  thus  be  compelled 
to  raise  other  men  less  intelligent  and  less 
able  to  a  position  in  life  to  which  they  were 
not  equal ;  the  other,  and  the  more  press- 
ing danger  of  the  two,  was  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  thus  be  given  to  the  Governor 
General  and  other  persons  in  high  authority 
to  raise  their  own  friends  and  dependants 
to  office  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  had 
gone  through  the  training  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  those  stations.  But  these  were 
dangers  which  might  bo  guarded  against, 
and  he  thought  the  securities  provided  in 
the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  were 
sufficient.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  term  of  residence  in  India  which  was 
required  as  a  qualification.  A  Governor 
General  rarely  stayed  in  the  country  longer 
than  seven  years,  so  that  by  this  provision 
he  would  not  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing nny  of  his  own  friends,  and  it  was  not 
likely  he  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  per- 
petrate a  job.  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  his 
predecessor.  Then  the  requirement  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  district 
to  which  an  appointment  was  to  be  made 
did,  though  in  a  less  degree,  give  a  se- 
curity that  unfit  men  would  not  be  chosen. 


He  did  not  know  if  these  securities  were 
to  bo  inserted  in  the  Bill  itself;  if  not, 
they  ought  to  be.  These  were  matters 
of  too  great  practical  importance  to  be 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  regulations  which 
were  continually  liable  to  change.  There 
was  a  third  security,  and  he  thought  it 
the  best  of  all.  Supposing  an  appoint- 
ment to  have  been  made  from  nepotism, 
and  in  special  favour  of  some  individual,  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  would  be  willing  to  take  the  dis- 
credit of  recommending  the  appointment 
for  confirmation ;  and,  if  he  did,  it  could 
not  be  reasonably  supposed  that  a  majority 
of  the  Indian  Council  would  confirm  ir. 
Appointments  would  require  the  threefold 
sanction  of  the  Governor  General,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  the  Indian  Council. 
If  these  securities  were  not  sufficient,  he 
knew  not  what  would  be.  They  were  cer- 
tainly stronger  than  any  securities  that  at 
present  existed.  But  what  the  House 
bad  chiefly  to  consider  was  whether  the 
injury  done  to  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  would  not  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  security  and  popu- 
larity of  the  service  itself  to  which  the 
European  residents  in  India  would  now 
be  encouraged  to  look,  instead  of  its  being 
one  from  which  they  felt  themselves  hope- 
lessly excluded.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ho  would  have  reserved  his  opi- 
nion of  this  Bill  till  the  second  reading; 
but  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had  some  re- 
sponsibility in  framing  it,  ho  thought  him- 
self bound  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  opinion  in  its  support. 

Colonel  SYKES  was  somewhat  amused 
that,  after  sixty-eight  years'  breach  of  the 
law,  there  should  be  so  much  anxiety  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  people  in  India  on 
that  point.  The  Act  was,  no  doubt,  pass- 
ed to  prevent  jobbery  and  corruption,  and 
he  agreed  that  too  many  securities  could 
not  be  taken  against  those  evils;  but  these 
appointments  were  in  so  good  hands  that 
there  could  bo  little  doubt  that  every  care 
would  bo  taken  to  guard  against  anything 
of  the  sort.  Ho  did  not  object  to  the 
Civil  Service  being  thrown  open  to  all 
comers  who  were  properly  qualified  whe- 
ther they  belonged  to  the  Civil  Service  or 
to  what  were  called  the  "  outsiders."  But 
he  thought  to  whichever  class  they  belong- 
ed that  they  ought  to  be  highly  remune- 
rated. They  collected  a  largo  amount  of 
revenue,  and  as  judges  they  had  cases  be- 
fore them  involving  sometimes  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money.    They  onght,  thereforCy  to 
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be  placed  above  tbe  reach  of  temptation 
and  suspicion.  lie  had  no  objection  to  the 
principle  of  tlic  Bill. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayr- 
ton)  that  of  the  three  Bills  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  introduced  this  re- 
quired the  greatest  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  It  was  admitted  that  the  Act 
of  1793  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  jobs  ;  and  that  that  law  had 
been  shamefully  evaded,  and  evaded  for  the 
express  purpose  of  jobs,  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  India  to  an  immense  extent. 
He  did  not  say  that  there  were  not  cases 
in  which  the  law  had  of  necessity  been 
evaded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  non-regula- 
tion provinces ;  but  in  these  cases  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  law  applied,  and  so 
whether  it  had  been  evaded  or  not.  To 
take  the  case  of  the  Punjab  for  example, 
there  were  a  great  number  of  civil  ser- 
vants required,  while  there  were  none  of 
the  covenanted  servants  that  could  be  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose.  He  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  were  the  safe- 
guards to  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  re- 
ferred ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  some  such  Bill  as  the  present 
was  necessary  in  the  condition  into  which 
the  whole  system  of  the  Civil  Service  had 
fallen. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
Act  of  1793  had  been  introduced  to  pre- 
vent jobbing,  but  he  did  not  agree  that 
it  bad  been  so  shamefully  evaded.  The 
fact  was,  our  Empire  in  the  East  had  in- 
creased without  n  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  civil  servants.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  each  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies the  Governments  had  been  in  great 
straits,  at  times,  for  legally  qualified  per- 
sons to  fill  certain  appointments  when  they 
became  vacant.  He  believed  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  no  power  to  reconsider  ap- 
pointments when  once  made,  an  I  he  thought 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  a  right  under- 
standing of  this  measure  and  the  necessity 
for  some  enactment  of  the  kind,  if  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  would  lay  upon  the  table 
the  correspondence  which  took  place  a  few 
years  ago  in  tho  case  of  Mr.  O'Reilly. 
Independently  of  all  considerations  of  jus- 
tice, he  thought  some  such  measure  was 
necessary  to  kbep  up  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service  in  India.  There  was  always 
a  large  deficiency  of  public  servants  in 
India,  and  there  was  always  a  large  num- 
ber of  unco venan ted  servants.     The  hon. 

Cokmel  SyheB 


Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  had  called 
those  adventurers  who  went  ont  to  India 
to  fill  the  situations  which  were  Tacant 
there;  but  surely  they  were  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  offering  their  services.  The  hard- 
ship was  that  this  large  tiumber  of  civil 
servants,  who  had  shown  themselves  equal 
in  merit  to  the  covenanted  serrtee,  were 
debarred  from  filling  the  high  offices  to 
which  their  merits  entitled  them;  and  this 
Bill  only  enacted  that  a  man  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  public  service 
should  be  competent  to  hold  the  high  ap- 
pointments to  which  his  merits  gave  him 
a  claim  to  aspire.  As  an  instance  of  the 
injustice  of  the  present  state  of  things,  he 
might  mention  the  case  of  Mr.  Yenables, 
an  uncovenanted  civil  servant,  who  during 
the  mutiny  remained  in  his  district,  and« 
unaided  by  any  covenanted  civil  servant, 
exerted  himself  energetically  and  success- 
fully. The  merits  of  that  gentleman  were 
recognized  by  the  Government,  which  re- 
gretted that  it  had  not  the  power,  because 
he  was  uncovenanted,  to  appoint  him  to 
the  posts  which  he  was  justlj  entitled  to 
fill.  Mr.  Yenables  could  not  be  allowed 
to  administer  the  affairs  in  a  district  in 
ordinary  peaceful  times,  though  he  had 
shown  himself  able  to  do  so  in  a  time  of 
mutiny,  and  the  highest  reward  that  could 
be  conferred  upon  him  as  an  uncovenanted 
civil  servant  was  £1,200  a  year.  In  order 
that  the  House  might  clearly  see  how  the 
present  regulations  acted,  he  should  move 
for  the  production  of  the  correspondence 
concerning  Mr.  O'Reilly  ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  in  the  meantime 
agree  that  it  was  desirable  to  adopt  meanA 
for  advancing  civil  servants  of  extraordi- 
nary merits,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
adopt  precautions  against  jobbing. 

Sm  JAMBS  FERGUSSON  said,  that 
as  this  country  had  now  assumed  the  direct 
Government  of  India  it  behoved  the  House 
of  Commons  to  bo  careful  that  they  did 
not  by  precipitate  legislation  produce  ul- 
terior evil  consequences.  A  sister  Bill  to 
the  present  one  was  introduced  into  the 
House  last  year,  consisting  of  one  clause 
only,  and  which  excited  very  general  alarm. 
That  Bill  simply  proposed  to  suspend  re- 
cruiting in  the  Indian  army,  and  yet  it  in- 
volved the  interests  of  a  large  service  and 
the  position  of  a  large  number  of  ofllicers, 
who  were  anything  but  satisfied  with  the 
regulations  which  that  Bill  proposed.  Al- 
though the  present  Bill  was  short,  yet  it 
might  introduce  a  new  principle,  and  be  a 
departure  from  those  sound  prtneiplm  of 
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good  government  by  whicli  we  bad  so  suc- 
cesBfuIIy  establisbed  the  British  Empire  in 
the  East,  lie  vras  glad  to  find  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  with  the 
utmost  moderation  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
Civil  Service  in  India.  The  Civil  Service 
of  India  was  composed  of  persons  who  had 
devoted  themselves  from  their  earliest  youth 
to  that  service.  Having  once  embarked  in 
that  service,  no  other  was  open  to  them  ; 
and  having  entered  for  those  prizes  which 
they  looked  to  attain  by  long  service,  it  was 
not  fair  to  let  in  others  over  their  heads  to 
prevent  them  attaining  that  object  which 
had  induced  them  to  enter  the  service, 
and  for  which  tlicy  had  exposed  themselves 
to  a  trying  climate  and  suffered  a  long  ex- 
patriation. It  would  bo  unjust  if  the  best 
prizes  should  be  taken  by  civil  servants 
who  had  not  been  entered  in  a  regular 
manner.  In  the  case  of  those  who  since 
the  new  regulations  for  opening  the  Civil 
Service  to  competition  had  entered  the 
service  it  would  be  still  more  unjust,  for  it 
would  expose  the  ilite  of  the  youth  of  this 
country  to  the  risk  of  being  shut  out  from 
the  highest  prizes  by  persons  who  had 
better  influence  and  more  powerful  friends 
in  this  country.  As  Lord  Macaulay  had 
said,  the  civil  servants  of  India  were  dis- 
tinguished by  integrity,  disinterestedness, 
and  public  spirit,  and  their  just  rights 
should  be  respected.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord  below  him  (Lord  Stanley),  that 
the  regulations  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman intended  to  establish  ought  to  be 
embodied  in  the  Bill.  They  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  one  Secretary  might  have  dif- 
ferent views  with  regard  to  them  to  those 
of  his  predecessor.  If  it  was  found  neces- 
sary at  homo  to  lay  down  precise  regula- 
tions in  Acts  of  Parliament,  how  much 
more  requisite  must  it  be  when  we  were 
dealing  with  the  case  of  a  distant  empire. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  quoted  very 
high  authorities,  most  of  whom  were  de- 
serious  of  opening  the  Civil  Service  to  Na- 
tives of  India,  in  favour  of  his  Bill ;  but  he 
thought  that  the  House  ought  to  have  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council  of  India  on  this  Bill. 
A  Special  Committee  of  that  Council  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  this  measure, 
and  it  was  understood  that  they  were  not 
unanimous  in  their  expression  of  opinion 
upon  it.  Some  of  them  saw  the  danger 
of  placing  so  much  patronage  in  the  hands 
of  the  Minister^  and  required  certain  safe- 


guards to  be  introduced.  He  thought  ii 
was  a  dangerous  principle  to  introduce  a 
Bill  of  this  kind  with  a  few  simple  clauses 
leaving  to  the  Minister  of  the  Grown  after- 
wards to  fill  in  the  details  in  any  way  he 
pleased,  and  denying  to  the  Indian  Council 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  Unless  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  produced  the  papers  which  he  had 
declined  to  give  the  other  evening,  and 
unless  he  consented  to  introduce  into  the 
Bill  the  regulations  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, he  should  himself  propose  clauses 
which  would  prevent  men  being  sent  fi*om 
this  country  to  fill  places  of  profit  which 
were  now  reserved  for  the  civil  servants. 

Sir  harry  VERNE Y  asked  whether 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  introduce  into 
tlie  Bill  a  regulation  requiring  every  mau 
appointed  under  this  Bill  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  Hindustani  ? 

Mr  VANSITTART  hoped  from  the 
speeches  which  he  had  heard  that  the  ap* 
prehensions  which  he  had  entertained  with 
regard  to  this  measure  were  unfounded, 
and  asked  whether  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  lay  on  the  table  the  dissents  of  the 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  which 
had  considered  this  Bill  ?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had,  with  reference  to  the  first  of 
these  three  Bills,  moved  for  Correspondencd 
which  in  a  great  degree  supported  his  mea* 
sure,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  grant 
him  a  similar  favour  with  regard  to  this 
one. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD,  in  reply,  said, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  require  a  man 
who  was  to  be  employed  in  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency to  be  acquainted  with  llindustaui 
— a  language  which  probably  no  one  else 
in  the  presidency  would  understand.  He 
would,  before  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  which  he  proposed  to  fix  for  that  day 
week,  consider  the  propriety  of  introducing 
the  regulations  into  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
think  it  desirable  to  produce  the  Reports 
of  Committees  of  the  Council  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  If  the  House  insisted 
upon  the  production  of  such  Reports,  the 
only  result  would  be  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  never  appoint  a  Committee. 
He  might,  however,  repeat  what  he  had 
before  stated,  that  he  introduced  this  Bill 
with  the  general  concuri*ence  of  his  Coun- 
cil. 

Leave  given,  ^      ' 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir  Minto 
Fauqurar, 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  was  understood 
to  say  that  the  dissents  which  were  to  b^ 
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produced  to  the  House  were  bucIi  as  were 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Indian  Coun- 
cil in  cases  in  which  they  dissented  from 
the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil, or  from  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Stote, 
if  he  overruled  the  majority. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  inquired  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  take 
the  discussion  on  the  Bills  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  would 
fix  the  second  reading  for  that  day  week. 

Bill  to  confirm  certain  Appointments  in  Indin, 
and  to  amend  the  Law  concerning  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice there,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  hj  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  Viscount  Palmerstox,  and  Lord 
John  Russell. 

Bill  presented,  and  road  P,  to  be  read 
2^  on  Thursday  next,  and  to  bo  printed. 
[Bill  164.] 

EXCISE  AND  STAMPS  BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order  for  Consideration  read. 

Mr.  AYRTON  complained  that  one  of 
the  clauses  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending hawkers'  licences  to  a  new  class 
of  persons.  The  words  were  "  any  trades- 
man or  person  who  went  to  ask  for  an 
order  for  goods  ;"  and,  although  commer- 
cial travellers  and  agents  wero  specially 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
it  might  be  argued  that  shopkeepers  them- 
selves fell  within  the  definition. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  law  of  hawkers  was  one 
not  easy  to  construe  and  apply.  The  in- 
tention of  the  Bill  was  not  to  interfere 
with  the  established  practice  except  in  one 
particular  case.  That  was  the  case  of  per- 
sons who,  being  hawkers  in  every  other  re- 
spect, yet  escaped  the  licence  tax  through 
selling  their  goods  by  sample.  The  clause 
would  not  extend  to  any  person  who  had  a 
shop. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  15  (imposing  a  penalty  on  per- 
sons signing  any  agreement  for  the  hire 
of  a  furnished  house), 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  that  the  words 
of  this  clause  were  so  loose  that  they  might 
make  the  counsel  who  was  instructed  to 
draw  a  lease  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20 
for  not  presenting  it  with  the  proper  stamp 
to  the  parties  who  were  to  sign  it. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  words  to  which  objec- 
tion was  taken  were,  *•  And  also  anv 
a^ent  or  person  who  shall  prepare  or  be 
ewphjcd  in  preparing  "  the  instrument. 

'  /S$t  OAarlcs  Wood 


The  intention  of  those  words  was  to  bring 
within  the  scope  of  the  penalties  of  the 
clause  the  responsible  person  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  agreement  and  who 
presented  it  to  the  parties  for  signature. 
The  old  principle  of  the  Stamp  Laws  made 
attorneys  and  solicitors  who  prepared  such 
agreements  liable  to  a  penalty  for  present- 
ing a  document  to  the  parties  which  was 
not  duly  stamped.  That  was  still  the  lav 
of  the  land  ;  but  it  was  not  usual  to  sue 
for  these  penalties,  because  the  legal  pro- 
fession generally  obeyed  the  law  and  pre- 
sented to  their  clients  documents  with  the 
proper  stamp.  But  it  was  well  known  that 
house  agents  often  framed  these  agreements 
without  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor;  and 
the  object  of  the  clause,  therefore,  was  that 
the  person  whoso  business  it  was  to  present 
the  agreement  to  the  parties  in  order  that 
it  might  be  executed  should  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  if  he  did  not  present  it  duly 
stamped.  The  words  of  the  clause  were» 
he  thought,  not  too  wide,  and  any  court  of 
law  would,  doubtless,  confine  them  within 
the  plain  reason  and  object  of  the  enact- 
ment. No  person  would  be  able  to  sue 
under  this  clause  except  the  revenue  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  AYRTON  was  not  aware  that  at- 
torneys and  solicitors  were  bound  under  a 
penalty,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated, 
to  see  that  every  deed  they  prepared  was 
duly  stamped,  and  he  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  statute  containing  such  a  pro- 
vision pointed  out  to  him.  One  difficulty 
was  this,  that  there  was  nothing  to  connect 
the  default  of  the  agent  with  the  default 
of  getting  the  agreement  stamped.  There 
was  another  difficulty,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  stamped  paper  exclusively 
which  was  to  bo  used,  because  adhesive 
stamps  might  be  applied.  On  looking  at 
the  wholo  clause,  he  could  not  but  think 
that  we  were  going  far  in  the  direction  of 
penal  legislation  with  respect  to  stamps. 
At  present  au  agreement  might  be  stamp- 
ed six  weeks  after  signing  ;  but  if  this 
clause  were  passed  a  person  could  not  sign 
a  paper  at  the  moment  without  the  neces- 
sary stamp.  The  time  might  be  late  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
place  one  at  which  a  stamp  could  not  be 
procured  at  the  moment ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  going  very  far  to  say  that  a  person 
must  not  sign  the  agreement  without  affix- 
ing the  stamp.  This  was  an  abrogation  of 
the  present  law  for  which  there  was  no 
necessity,  because  the  provision  applying 
to  lUo  won- validity  of  unstamped  agree- 
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meuts  was  sufficient  for  all  purposes.     It| 
was  not  necessary  that  these  ngrecmcnts 
should    be  in  writing   at    nil,    and  people 
ought  rather  to  be  cncourngcd  to  make  use 
of  written  agreements,  in  order  to  prevent 
misunderstandings,  than  bo  deterred  from 
80  doing  by  legal  obstacles  such  as  those 
now  proposed   by  the   right   hon.  Gentle- 
man.    The  House  ought  not  to  deal  with 
a  question  like  this  as  if  penalties   were 
matters  of   course.     It  was  not  sufficient 
to   say  that    the  authorities  would  not  be 
likely  to  niako  any  undue  use  of  a  penal 
enactment — it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  consider  very  carefully  how  far   there 
was  a  necessity  for  any  penalty  before  it 
consented  to  it.     He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
in  this  respect  the  reformed  lost  by  com- 
parison with  the  unreformcd  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the 
Members  of  the    House  of  Commons  felt 
that  they  occupied  a  position  in  which  they 
were  jealously  watched  by  the  people,  and 
in  which  great  caution,  when  dealing  with 
matters   like    that   now  under  discussion, 
was  necessary  on  their  part ;  but  now  it 
seemed  to   be  ?ery  much  the  custom  to 
have  a  popular  cry,  and  to  pay  but  little 
attention  to  legislative  details  on  subjects 
to  which  that  cry  did  not  apply.     lie  beg- 
ged to  move  as  an  Amendment  to  leave 
out  the  words,  "  and  also  any  agent  or 
person  who  shall  prepare  or  bo  employed 
in  preparing  the  same.*' 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  **  Instrument,"  in  page  6,  line 
12,  to  the  word  «•  shall"  in  line  13. 

Mil.  CRAUFURD  thought  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Ayrton)  applied  to  the  whole  clause. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  objected  to  the  clause 
because  it  imposed  the  penalty  on  the  per- 
son who  prepared  the  document,  and  not 
on  the  offending  person  who  got  the  signa- 
ture attached. 

Mr.  UENNESSY  asked  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  whether  or  not  this  clause 
altered  the  law  which  permited  the  stamp- 
ing of  agreements  with  respect  to  tho  six 
weeks 

The'cHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER was  not  aware  that  there  would  be 
any  alteration  in  the  law  of  agreement  with 
respect  to  subsequent  stamping. 

Question — **That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  tho  Bill  * — Put, 
and  agreed  to. 

On  Motion  that  the  clause,  as  amended, 
stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  ho  had  not  divided 

VOL.  CLXIIL    [mjRD  sbjres.] 


on  his  Amemlmcnt  in  deference  to  some 
hon.  Members  who  preferred  voting  ou  the 
clause.  He  opposed  the  clause  because  it 
would  introdjce  tho  singular  anomaly  of 
making  it  penal  to  do  what  the  law  allowed. 
A  letter  and  its  answer  constituted  an  agree- 
ment in  law  with  regard  to  letting  apart- 
ments, if  stamped,  and  the  law  permitted 
the  stamping  of  one  of  these  documents 
when  the  transaction  was  completed.  The 
present  clause  abrogated  that  provision  by 
requiring  the  stamp  to  bo  affixed  before 
tho  agreement  was  completed  under  a 
penalty.  Before  they  passed  such  a  clauso 
they  should  abrogate  the  whole  law  of 
agreements.  He  trusted  this  system  of 
penal  legislation  would  not  bo  persisted  in. 
He  thought  it  most  objectionable  that  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  should  have  the 
power  of  imposing  these  penalties  or  not 
at  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  HENNESSYsaid,  the  clause  would 
impose  tho  penalty  of  £20  on  the  second 
of  two  parties  to  an  agreement  who  did 
not,  because  he  could  not,  sign  on  the 
stamp,  simply  because  the  stamp  had  been 
already  obliterated  by  the  first  signature. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  observed  that  precedents  of  similar 
penalties  were  abundant,  and  they  all  rested 
on  tho  principle  of  this  clause.  The  ob- 
jection of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Ayrton), 
indeed,  went  far  beyond  the  clause,  and 
was  directed  against  tho  whole  provision  of 
the  law  which  required  that  documents 
should  be  written  on  stamps.  The  after- 
affixing  of  tho  stamp  was  the  exception  not 
the  rule.  In  the  case  of  policies  of  in- 
surance, bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  proxies,  &c.,  parties  were  liablo  to 
positive  penalties  for  not  making  use  of 
the  proper  stamp.  It  was  said  that  many 
of  these  agreements  were  made  by  cor- 
respondence, and  arose  constructively  out 
of  the  effect  of  correspondence.  On  that 
point  he  entirely  agreed  with  tho  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  But  with 
such  cases  this  clauso  had  nothing  to  do. 
It  was  meant  to  apply,  and  he  was  advised 
that  it  did  apply  exclusively  to  those  cases 
in  which  formal  agreements  were  drawn, 
intended  to  be  signed  in  common  by  the 
parties.  If  words  could  be  devised,  un- 
exceptional in  themselves,  and  excluding 
these  constructive  agreements,  the  joint 
effect  of  correspondence,  in  order  to  make 
the  intention  of  the  clause  more  clear,  al- 
though he  was  advised  it  was  clear  already, 
he  should  make  no  ob^ecd^w.  W^  \^v^\^\ 
to  act  ov\  l\\o  ^v\\W\i^\^  Qvi  ^V\^  xNx^^V^A 
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acted  in  regard  to  bills  apd  parcels,  to  make 
a  low  charge,  and  to  take  security  by  means 
of  a  penalty  against  any  evasion  of  the 
charge.  These  transactions  were  of  a  very 
fugitive  character,  and  hardly  ever  came 
under  the  view  of  any  person  but  those 
immediately  concerned,  and  there  would  be 
no  security  for  the  payment  of  the  charge 
without  a  penalty. 

Mr.  IIADFIELD  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  quite  right 
in  calling  attention  to  the  matter.  lie  ob- 
jected that  where  correspondence  was  going 
on,  and  the  person  letting  apartments  con- 
sented to  accept  the  proposal,  the  agree- 
ment being  thus  thade,  by  this  clause  the 
person  sending  the  letter  would  be  ren- 
dered liable  to  a  penalty  for  not  writing  on 
a  stamp.  He  hoped  the  clause  would  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  half  the  trans- 
actions in  life  were  matters  of  correspon- 
dence, and  if  a  memorandum  were  made, 
and  a  penalty  enforced  because  it  was  not 
stamped,  it  would  be  introducing  quite  a 
new  law,  which  would  bo  carried  out  into 
all  the  other  descriptions  of  stamps.     It 
appeared  to  him  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
very  grave  consideration.     If  a  difference 
arose  which  had  to  be  settled  in  a  court  of 
law  it  was  usual  to  get  such  agreements 
stamped  on  paying  the  penalty,  in  order 
that  they  miglit  be  available  as  evidence; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  compel  people  to 
stamp  such   agreements,  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  so.    If  he  understood  the  clause 
aright  there  was  to  be  a  penalty  imposed 
if  an  agreement  was  not  stamped,  whether 
the  parties  wished  to  use  a  stamp  or  not. 
This  was  introducing  a  new  state  of  things 
which  might   prove  very   serious   indeed. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  intend- 
ed to  enforce  the  penalty  if  the  memoran- 
dum was  not  subsequently  required  to  be 
stamped  ? 

Mb.  CRAUFURD  said,  that  by  the  old 
Stamp  Laws  a  deed  could  be  stamped  on 
pa}Mnent  of  the  penalty  and  brought  into 
Court  for  examination,  but  the  Court  took 
no  notice  of  the  previous  omission  of  the 
stamp.     Now,  however,  the  Court  took  ju- 
dicial notice  of  the  want  of  a  stamp,  and 
inflicted  an  additional  penalty.     This,  he 
thought,  gave  sufficient  protection  to  the 
revenue.     The  effect  of  the  clause  might 
be  to  encourage  verbal  contracts,  and  thus 
the  revenue  would  rather  suffer  by  it  than 
othei'wiBo,  The  whole  of  the  circumstances 
Jjdd  evidently  not  been  taken  into  coubi- 
deration  bjr  the  advisers  of  the  Inland  Uc- 

T^e  Chancellor  of  the  Exchegwr 


venue,  because  it  was  clear  that  it  would 
make  almost  every  letter  a  constmctive 
agreement.  He  thought  the  clause  should 
be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  puller  said,  that  there  was  no 
other  case  in  which  an  immediate  penalty 
was  inflicted  when  liberty  was  given  to 
the  parties  to  stamp  the  agreement  after- 
wards. The  penalty  which  was  inflicted 
upon  the  parties  for  not  obliterating  stamps 
was  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  case. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
amend  the  clause  by  inserting  words  to  this 
effect,  "  provided  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained should  be  considered  to  render  per- 
sons liable  to  a  penalty  on  account  of  any 
letters  or  correspondence  by  post,  contain- 
ing proposals  for  the  letting  or  taking  of  a 
house.  Ho  must  say  that  if  the  objec- 
tions to  this  clause  were  so  strong  as  to 
ensure  its  rejection,  he  roust  also  orop  the 
clause  which  provided  for  the  reduction  of 
the  duty,  taking  his  chance  of  getting  the 
present  high  duty  where  ho  could  upon 
agreements  for  letting  houses. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  stated  that  the  Proviso 
could  not  be  added  unless  the  Amendment 
were  withdrawn. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  would  bring  it  up  at 
a  subsequent  stage. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
Clause  15,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  72;  Noes 
38:  Majority  34. 

Bill  to  be  read  3®  To-morrow, 

PROTESTANT  WORSHIP  IN  SPAIN. 
QUESTIOir. 

Order  for  Committee  (Supply)  read. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  :  Sir,  I  wish,  be- 
fore the  House  goes  into  Committee,  to 
address  to  tlio  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  a  question,  of  which  I 
have  given  him  private  notice  in  writing. 
I  think  it,  in  the  first  place,  due  to  myself 
to  say  that  I  had  no  wish  to  intrude  on  the 
attention  of  the  House  in  the  early  part  of 
tho  evening — [previous   to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Orders  of  the  Day] — and  that 
in  rising  then  I  simply  desired  to  give  the 
noble  Lord   intimation  that  it  was  my  de- 
sire to  suit  his  convenience  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  subject  to  which  I  am  about 
to  advert.    Tho  Speaker,  however,  having, 
\\\  U\o  courteous  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
\u&  Q^ce,  ^t\\^^  m^  V^  ^t^<^x^  I  %i  once 
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gave  way,  and,  though  I  am  reluctant  now 
again  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House, 
yet  I  am  quite  sure   hon.   Members  will 
perceive,  from    the   contents   of  a   letter 
wliich,  with  their  permission,  I  will  read 
to  them,  that  the  question  to  which  it  re- 
lates is  one  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion, affecting,  as  it  does,  not  one,  but  700 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  inquiry  which  I  have  to  address  to  the 
noble  Lord  is.  What  steps,  in  consequence 
of  a  pledge  which  was  given  some  nights 
ago  by  the  Prime  Minister,  have  been  taken 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  the  religious  persecutions  to  which 
British  merchants,  700  in  number,  resident 
in  the  South  of  Spain,  are  subjected,  not- 
withstanding  the   assurances   that    indul- 
gence would   be   extended    towards  them 
which   have   been  received   by  the  noble 
Lord  from  the  Spanish  Minister  ?     I  wish 
also  to  learn  whether  the  noble  Lord  has 
any  objection  to  lay  on  the  table  copies  of 
any  Correspondence  on  the  subject  which 
may  have  passed  between  the  English  Go- 
vernment, their  agents  in  Spoin,  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  ?     Now,  it  will  be  in 
th6  recollection  of  the  House  that  I  put  a 
question   about  three  weeks   ago   to   the 
Prime   Minister,    in  the   absence   of  the 
Foreign    Secretary,   with    regard   to   the 
outrages  which  have  been  committed  with 
the  official  connivance  of  Her  Majesty's 
Vice  Consul  at  Xerez,  against  a  number 
of    British    subjects    resident   within   the 
ofHcial  district  of  the  Consulate  of  Cadiz. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment gave  upon  that  occasion  an  ex- 
planation of   that  satisfactory  nature   to 
be   expected   from   the   frankness  of  his 
character  ;   but    I    received  a  letter  only 
yesterday  from  the  South  of  Spain,  on  be- 
half of  a  numerous  body  of   merchants, 
informing  me  of  facts  of  which  I  was  not 
before  aware.     We  were  told  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
the  I7th  of  April  last,  that  the  Spanish 
Minister  had  given   assurance  that  every 
indulgence  would  bo  extended  to  the  Brit- 
ish merchants  and  families  resident  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula;  but  I  did  not  then 
know  that  which  I   can  now  affirm,  that 
those  merchants  were  in  possession  of  di- 
rect and  positive  authority  from  the  British 
Minister  at  Madrid,  to  hold  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  their  own  houses 
in  that  part  of  Spain.     It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  in  direct  violation  of  the  sanc- 
tion thus  given,  this  privilege   has  been 
withdrawn^  and  I  feel  asBarodl  do  not  ap- 


peal in  vain  to  the  House  of  Commons 
when  I  ask  them  whether  the  fact  that  700 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  are  forbidden, 
not  only  in  the  Consurs  house,  but  in  their 
own  private  residences,  to  pursue  the  exer- 
cise of  that  religion  which  is  the  faith  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong,  is  not 
one  which  calls  for  some  expression  of  opi- 
nion on  their  part  ?  The  information  which 
I  have  received  shows,  I  regret  to  say,  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  not  acted  up  to  the  assurances 
which  were  given  us  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
because,  up  to  the  27th  ult.,  no  proceed- 
ings had  been  taken  on  this  subject  by  our 
Minister  at  Madrid  or  the  Consul  at  Cadiz, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed  from  credible 
sources,  in  consequence  of  any  despatch 
received  by  them  from  the  Foreign  Office. 
I  will  now,  if  the  House  will  allow,  read 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded,  which 
has  not  been  got  up  for  the  purpose,  of 
creating  a  fictitious  sympathy,  but  which 
comes  from  an  honest  Enghsh  merchant, 
representing  a  large  number  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Xerez  de  la  Frontera,  May  27. 
"  Up  to  the  present  Mr.  Brackenbuiy  has  re- 
ceived no  communications  either  from  the  Foreign 
Office  or  from  the  British  Legation  at  Madrid  as 
regards  this  case  ;  and,  consequently,  he  does  not 
feel  himself  justified,  as  I  learnt  from  an  interview 
I  had  with  Mr.  Brackenbury  yesterday,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  British  Government  the  whole  case  as 
it  stands.  It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know 
that  by  the  late  census  we  have  under  our  Gon< 
sul's  district  (Mr.  Brackcnbury's)  no  less  than  700 
British  subjects — namely,  400  males  and  300  fe- 
males— all  of  whom  are  deprived  of  the  services 
of  our  Church.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
families  of  engineers,  with  young  families,  among 
whom  our  late  curate  had  commenced  a  steady 
and  useful  work,  by  devoting  three  days  in  each 
week  to  visiting  them  and  teaching  the  young 
children.  Were  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Gordon  to  al- 
low us  protection  of  our  flag,  all  might  go  well. 
In  this  hope  I  address  you." 

Now,  it  is,  I  contend,  rather  too  bad  of 
the  noble  Lord,  who  can  exert  himself 
actively  enough  in  party  and  political 
squabbles,  to  neglect  in  this  respect  the 
duties  of  the  office  which  he  is  charged 
to  administer.  Those  merchants  whoso 
cause  1  am  pleading  are  surely  entitled  to 
some  respect,  and  the  noble  Lord  must  be 
aware  that  the  reports,  as  well  from  our 
Minister  at  Madrid  as  from  our  Consuls  in 
other  parts  of  Spain,  clearly  prove  that  a 
system  of  persecution  is  carried  on  in  that 
country  to  an  intolerable  degree,  not  agninst 
Spaniards  only — of  them  I  will  say  nothing 
now — but  against  owi  o^\\i^'5i^'VaN%.^\.^% 
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GoYcrnmeni  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pri- 
vileges which  they  are  unquestionably  en- 
titled to  exercise.  In  finding  fault  with 
Vico-Consui  Gordon,  I  nni  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  ho  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  practice  pursued  by  our  re- 
presentatives in  Spain.  For  example, 
our  Vice  Consul  at  Seville  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. Nevertheless,  hiR  drawing-room  is 
open  to  British  residents  in  th.it  city — and 
there  isa  lar^e  glass  factory  there  in  which 
numbers  of  Englishmen  are  employed — for 
the  purposes  of  Divine  service.  Another 
of  our  Consuls  has  actually  fitted  up  a 
chapel  for  tiie  celebration  of  the  services 
of  the  English  Church.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  examples,  Vice  Consul  Gor- 
don forbids  our  fellow-countrymen  within 
his  jurisdiction  not  only  to  enter  his  house 
but  to  exercise  the  rites  of  their  religion 
under  the  British  flag.  This  is  a  ca?e, 
Sir,  which  it  clearly  becomes  the  House 
ot  Commons  carefully  to  consider.  I  do 
not  mean  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  hon. 
Members  now  by  entering  into  further  de- 
tails with  respect  to  it,  but  I  would  ask 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  if  he  would  seriously  direct  his  at- 
tention to  a  matter  which  these  merchants 
whose  cause  I  am  advocating  declare  to  be 
of  vital  importance  to  them — namely,  that 
facilities  for  holding  Divine  service  on  the 
Sabbath  should  bo  afforded  them— a  privi- 
lege, with  an  earnestness  with  which  we 
must  all  sympathize,  they  maintain  to  be 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  free  exer- 
cise of  civil  rights.  I  trust  the  noble  Lord 
may  be  able  to  give  us  some  assurance 
that  the  severity  which  has  hitherto  been 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  those  gentlemen 
is  likely  to  bo  abated,  and  that  the  pro- 
mises of  greater  indulgence  in  their  regard 
given  by  the  Spanish  Minister  may  be  car- 
ried into  effect. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  The  hon. 
Baronet  has  come  down  to  the  House, 
and,  without  any  nv^tice  to  me  that  he  was 
about  to  make  such  a  chargo  as  the  pre- 
sent— 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  :  I  wrote  to  the 
noble  Lord. 

Lo:iD  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  In  the  even- 
ing, after  I  came  into  the  House. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEBL  :  The  noble  Lord 
was  not  in  his  place  yesterday  or  the  day 
before. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  That  is  true, 
but  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
give  notice  in  the  Votes.  The  course, 
however,  xfhich  the  hon.  Baronet  look  was 
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to  infurra  mc  about  five  o*clock  this  even- 
ing that  he  intended  to  intioduce  to  the 
notice  of  the  House  the  question  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  Spain, 
giving  no  intimation  of  his  intention  to 
bring  tho  chargo  against  me  that,  my 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
mcut  having  given  a  pledge  that  certain 
matters  should  be  inquired  into  ond  certain 
grievances  as  far  as  possible  redressed,  I 
entirely  neglected  to  do  anything  towards 
redeeming  that  pledge. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  :  I  beg  the  noble 
Lord's  pardon— 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  That  was 
the  hon.  Baronet's  statement. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  :  I  beg  the  noble 
Lord's  pardon.  What  I  said  was  this, 
that  the  communication  to  which  I  referred 
was  written  to  me  from  Cadiz  on  tho  27th 
of  May;  that  the  writer  stated  he  had,  on 
tho  previous  day,  seen  Consul  Bracken- 
bury,  who  informed  him  that  up  to  that 
time  he  had  received  no  communication  on 
the  subject  from  cither  the  British  Minister 
in  London  or  tho  British  Legation  in  Ma- 
drid ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  I  was  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
paid  that  attention  to  the  matter  which  I 
was  led  to  believe  ho  would  have  given 
to  it. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  tho  gentleman  wrote  the 
letter  he  thought  Mr.  Consul  Brackenburj 
had  not  received  a  communication  ;  bnt 
tho  hon.  Baronet  is  hardly  entitled  to  say 
that  I  entirely  neglected  the  matter.  The 
fact  is  that,  my  noble  Friend  having  in- 
formed me  what  had  passed  in  the  House, 
I  examined  and  considered  the  papers  rela- 
ting to  the  subject,  and  immediately  took 
steps  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of. 
Those  steps  were  taken  a  very  few  days 
after  the  hon.  Baronet  had  put  his  question. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  tho  hon.  Baronet  has 
stated,  that  Mr.  Gordon,  our  Vice  Consul, 
had  acted  quite  unjustifiably,  because 
though,  being  a  Roman  Catholie,  ho  would 
not  allow  his  house  to  be  used  for  Protes- 
tant worship,  yet  when  tho  British  mer- 
chants ond  inhabitants  pointed  out  another 
person,  a  British  merchant,  as  being  wil- 
ling to  give  up  his  house  for  that  purpose, 
Mr.  Gordon  said  that  that  proceeding 
would  bo  against  tho  law  of  Spain — that 
Protestant  worship  was  only  permitted  in 
Spain  under  the  fiag  and  in  tho  house  of 
the  Consul  or  Vice  Consul,  and  that  ho 
could  not  be  a  party  to  such  an  infraction 
\  ot  \\\Q  Xvi^'^i  ^tk  "v^  %u%^sted*    I  make 
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some  allowance  for  Mr.  Gordon  saying  that 
he  (lid  not  choose  to  havo  Protestant  wor- 
ship in  his  own  house,  but  then  I  think  ho 
was  bound  to  give  every  facility  for  the 
performance  of  Protestant  worship  else- 
where. Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  when  this 
letter  came  to  his  knowledge,  suggested  to 
Mr.  Brackenbury  that  it  would  bo  well,  as 
Vice  Consul  Gordon  felt  bound  by  his  con- 
science not  to  allow  Protestant  worship  in 
his  house,  for  him  to  point  out  some  other 
person  who  would  act  as  vice  consul  with- 
out having  the  same  scruples  in  respect  to 
the  service  of  the  Oiurch  of  England. 
That  letter  was  written  some  months  ago, 
but  Vice  Consul  Gordon  did  not  offer  any 
resignation  of  his  position.  What  I  did 
after  reading  the  correspondence  was  this 
— I  wrote  to  Mr.  Brackenbury,  desiring 
him  to  point  out  soujc  fitting  person  to  act 
as  Vice  Consul  nt  Xerez,  and  1  ordered 
that  proper  communications  should  be  pre- 
pared in  order  that  an  exequatur  might  be 
obtained  from  the  Spanish  Govcrnnient  for 
the  peroon  so  Appointed.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  short  time  elapsed  before  tliis  was 
done,  for  owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness the  matter  escaped  my  notice  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
Brackenbury  might  not  havo  received  it 
up  to  the  27th  ult.  But  as  soon  as  I  re- 
ceive from  Mr.  Brackenbury  the  name  of 
a  fit  person  to  act  as  Vice  Consul  at  Cadiz 
I  shall  immediately  apply  for  an  exequatur 
for  him.  I  think  this  but  fair,  because, 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  not 
only  Protestant  but  Roman  Catholic  vice 
consuls  have  allowed  Protestant  worship  to 
take  place,  there  appears  to  be  some  pecu- 
liar hostility  to  the  celebration  of  Protes- 
tant service  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gordon. 
With  regard  to  what  has  been  taking  place 
of  late  years  in  Spain,  Sir  Andrew  Bu- 
chanan, who  has  been  nome  time  in  Spain, 
does  not  share  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  hon.  Baronet.  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan 
says  that,  so  far  as  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment are  concerned,  they  do  not  wish  to 
execute  the  law  in  a  manner  at  all  oppres- 
sive and  injurious  to  British  merchants  ; 
and  he  mentions  as  an  instance,  that  when 
Lord  llowden  was  at  Madrid,  that  noble 
Lord  wrote  word  that  in  consequence  of 
tlio  exertions  of  my  noble  Friend  near  me 
(Viscount  Paluierston)  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  he  had  obtained  permission 
for  the  formation  of  a  cemetery  at  Madrid, 
where  Protestants  might  be  buried  ;  but  it 
was  cautiously  provided  that  there  should 
be  no  procession,  and  that  the  clergyman 


should  not  wear  his  surplice  or  other  eccle- 
siastical habit ;  whereas,  shortly  after  his 
appointment  as  Envoy,  there  took  place 
at  Madrid  the  funeral  of  a  Protestant,  fol- 
lowed by  a  procession  of  a  great  number 
of  persons  who  had  known  the  deceased, 
and  a  Protestant  clergyman,  wearing  Iiis 
surplice,  performed  the  funeral  service ; 
and  this.  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  thinks 
would  not  have  been  allowed  several  years 
ago.  I  will  not  enter  furtlier  upon  the 
general  question,  but  when  I  receive  a 
letter  from  Consul  Brackenbury,  and  the 
Correspondence  is  complete,  I  will  produce 
the  papers,  and  the  hon.  Baronet  will  then 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  case  from  a  know- 
ledge of  all  that  has  passed. 

Siu  ROBERT  PEEL:  I  do  not  mean 
in  any  way  to  cast  any  imputation  upon 
the  noble  Lord,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
as  it  takes  only  five  days  to  communicate 
with  Cadiz,  and  four  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  the  answer  of  the  noble  Lord  (Vis- 
count Palmcrston)  \\as  given,  I  thought 
upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  of  the  27th 
May  that  the  noble  Lord  might  in  the 
hurry  and  flurry  of  political  discussions 
have  forgotten  the  subject.  But  I  wish 
to  make  this  further  observation — perhaps 
by  way  of  explanation  —  with  respect  to 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  in 
Lord  Ilowdcn's  time  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  to 
Protestants,  that  since  that  time  laws  have 
been  passed  abolishing  all  that  took  place 
in  Lord  Iiowden*s  time. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  What  I  said 
was  that  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  had  stated 
that,  whereas  in  Lord  IJowden's  time  cer- 
tain things  were  not  permitted  by  Spanish 
law  and  by  the  Spanish  Government,  some 
of  these  things  were  now  permitted. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  GAOLS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tani- 
worth  had  referred  to  a  subject  affecting 
700  British  subjects  in  Spain  ;  but  the 
subject  to  which  he  now  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  referred  to  thousands 
of  British  subjects  in  this  country,  and  in- 
volved a  case  of  much  greater  oppression 
and  religious  persecution.  He  was  told 
that  quite  close  to  that  House  there  stood 
the  Tothill  Fields  Prison ;  and  in  that 
prison,  as  in  all  others,  the  unfortunate 
Roman  Catholic  inmates  were  de\^^K\^^ 
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was  not  allowed  to  minister  to  them.  Some 
months  ago  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man was  allowed  to  meet  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic inmates  of  Tothiil  Fields  Prison  in 
a  cell,  a  dozen  at  a  time.  The  privilege 
was  afterwards  extended,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  was  allowed  to  meet 
them  altogether  in  a  corridor ;  but,  as 
that  arrangement  was  considered  to  inter- 
fere with  the  disciplino  of  the  prison,  the 
clergyman  was  again  obliged  to  address 
them  in  batches  of  ten  or  twelve.  This 
privilege  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and 
ho  could  not  blame  the  prison  authorities, 
as  the  Solicitor  General  had  given  it  as 
his  deliberate  opinion  that,  according  to 
law,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  could 
only  address  the  prisoners  individually. 
Ho  hoped  the  hon.  Baronet  would  succeed 
in  his  object ;  but  he  thought  that  when 
their  attention  was  called  to  the  grievances 
of  British  subjects  abroad,  they  ought  also 
to  look  a  little  at  home.  Ho  hoped  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  assist  in  relieving  his 
own  countrymen  confined  in  English  prisons 
from  this  sort  of  religious  persecution. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  agreed  with  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  that  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  co-religionists  were  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  their  priests,  and 
especially  that  their  unfortunate  position 
prevented  them  from  attending  their  re- 
gular places  of  worship  ;  but  there  might 
be  good  reasons  for  this,  which  did  not  at 
all  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Protestants  in 
Spain,  which  had  called  forth  the  rcmaik. 
Prisons  were  places  intended  for  reforming 
criminals  ;  and  as  ho  had  not  been  con- 
tradicted, and  could  not  be  contradicted, 
in  the  statement  wliich  ho  made  tho  other 
night,  that  Roman  Catholic  priests  were 
enjoined,  as  part  of  their  religious  duty, 
to  teach  contempt  and  disobedience  of  tho 
laws  of  this  Protestant  land,  and  which 
duty  they  were  often  known  most  zealously 
to  perform,  it  appeared  natural  enough 
that  the  poor  prisoners  while  under  the 
public  charge  should  bo  saved  from  tho 
risk  of  such  teaching.  Add  to  which,  if 
Roman  Catholics  could  demand  admission 
for  their  priests,  every  person  of  every 
other  denomination  of  Christians  could, 
with  far  more  reason,  demand  like  admis- 
sion for  their  spiritual  teachers.  More- 
over, Roman  Catholic  priests  also  almost 
invariably  attempted  some  proselytism  or 
some  breach  of  the  law  if  admitted  within 
gaols  or  workhouses,  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
wa3  their  positive  duty  to  violate  rules 
wJbleb  prevented  their  effectiDg  whai  tViej 
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believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  their  Church. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  general  difficulty 
of  admitting  ministers  of  any  creed  to 
gaols,  there  was  a  special  objection  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest. 

Mr.  CLIVE  said,  he  believed  it  was 
not  the  case  that  Roman  Catholic  inmates 
in  Tothiil  Fields  Prison  were  debarred 
from  religious  worship.  He  would,  how- 
ever, inquire  into  the  facts,  and  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  givo  notice  and  ask 
him  a  question  on  the  subject  he  would  be 
prepared  to  state  exactly  what  the  facts 
were ;  and  he  would  ask  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General  to 
give  his  legal  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  having 
been  a  visiting  magistrate  for  twelve  months 
at  Tothiil  Fields  Prison,  he  could  state 
that  during  that  time  no  complaint  had 
been  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prison* 
ers  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  religious  instruction. 

ANCHORS  AND  CHAIN  CABLES, 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  tho  other 
night  ho  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  tho  price  paid  by  the  Government  for 
anchors.  Ho  then  showed  that  the  Ad- 
miralty were  paying  three  times  more  than 
the  market  price  for  anchors,  and  that  the 
contract  for  anchors  had  been  for  twenty 
years  in   the  hands  of  one  firm,  and  was 

'  not  open  to  competition.  Since  then 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  large 
manufacturing  firm  of  iron  chains  and  an- 
chors in  tho  north  of  England,  stating  that 
the  Spanish  Government  were  paying  them 
£20  per  ton  for  anchors  less  than  tho 
Government  were  paying,  and  that  these 
anchors  were  to  be  exactly  the  same  as 
the  Admiralty  anchors,  and  to  bo  proved 
by  the  same  tests.  They  further  stated  a 
fact  of  which  he  (Mr.  Lindsay)  wot  cer- 
tainly not  aware  before ;  and  this  only 
showed  the  advantage  that  was  gained  by 
discussions  in  that  House.  It  was  this : 
that  the  contracts  for  chain  cables  as  well 
as  for  anchors  were  not  thrown  open  .to 
public  competition,  but  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  particular  firm.  He  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  state  what  were  the 
prices  that  were  paid  by  the  Government 
for  chain  cables.  Out  of  792  anchors  sup* 
plied  in  1855  125  wore  rejected,  because 
they  would  not  stand  proof ;  whereas  an- 
other firm  which  had  supplied  anchora  for 
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wanted  to  know  bow  it  was  that  that  same 
firm  which  supplied  the  anchors  had  the  ex- 
clusive opportunity  of  supplying  cahles  also? 
Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
had  distinctly  told  his  hon.  Friend  that 
the  same  firm  supplied  both  the  anchors 
and  the  cables.  In  1841  there  were  two 
firms  which  contracted  for  chain  cables 
and  anchors  as  well  as  Mr.  Lennox  Brown. 
Those  firms  had  since  failed,  and  since 
then  Mr.  Brown  alone  had  supplied  them. 
Ho  would  now  state  that  if  any  firm  would 
make  a  proper  offer  to  the  Admiralty  they 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  it,  both  as 
regarded  anchors  and  cables.  The  prices 
charged  by  the  present  contractors  were 
occa-ionally  revised,  according  to  the  mar- 
ket prices  of  the  day,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  not  fair  to  say  that  the  Admiralty 
were  paying  at  an  excessive  rate  for  their 
anchors  and  cables. 

IRON  SUIPS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Sir  JAMES  KLPUINSTONE  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
improvidence  of  using  timber  which  had 
been  already  cut,  in  the  construction  of 
the  frames  of  iron  ships.  These  timbers 
had  been  cut  for  ships  with  "rising floors,** 
and  it  was  not  yet  settled  what  was  the 
best  form  for  iron  ships.  He  objected  to 
iron  ships  being  constructed  until  the  pre- 
vious question  as  to  their  form  was  settled. 
He  intended  at  the  proper  time  to  move 
that  no  contract  for  iron-clad  vessels  be 
entered  on,  by  converting  timber  ships  or 
otherwise,  until  the  form  best  calculated 
for  efficient  men-of-war  be  decided  on  by  a 
committee  of  men  of  science  and  men  of 
practical  knowledge.  He  objected  to  any 
••  reconstruction  "  of  the  navy  until  this 
preliminary  question  were  settled,  for  other- 
wise great  and  useless  expense  would  be 
incurred.  The  reason  for  using  those  tim- 
bers already  cut  seemed  to  be  to  keep  out 
of  the  Estimates  for  the  present  every 
item  of  expense  possible;  but  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  expenses  of  this  iron  fleet  out  of 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  to  reconstruct  our  navy. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  thought  that  it  de- 
served  consideration  whether  the  applica- 
tion of  these  already-cut  timbers  to  iron 
sliips  would  not  result  in  a  complete  failure, 
and  the  House  should  also  consider  whe- 
ther tlio  object  in  keeping  out  of  the  pre- 
sent Estimates  every  possible  item  of  ex- 
pense was  not,  by  keeping  down  the  Esti- 
mates, to  bolster  up  an  unfortunate  Budget. 


Ho  should  be  glad  to  have  an  assurance 
from  the  Government  that  the  real  intention 
was  not  to  make  the  figures  meet,  and  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  an  augmentation  of  the 
Navv  Estimates  being  needed. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  thought,  that 
the  Admiralty  were  placed  in  very  great 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  One  set  of  Gen- 
tlemen called  on  them  to  get  up  as  rapidly 
as  possible  a  fleet  of  iron-cased  ships,  and 
another  blamed  them  for  endeavouring  to 
make  the  best  of  the  resources  at  their 
command.  They  could  not  prepare  such 
a  fleet  as  seemed  to  be  necessary  imme- 
diately if  they  did  not  cut  down  some  o! 
their  three-deckers.  While  on  this  sub- 
ject he  would  beg  pcrinissiMn  to  remind  tlic 
House  that  they  were  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  perfect  ignorance  as  to  whether 
the  Warrior  would  or  would  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  description  of  shot  to  which 
she  would  be  exposed  in  the  event  of  being 
engaged  with  an  enemy's  ship  armed  with 
rifled  cannon.  Some  officers  of  great  ex- 
perience were  of  opinion  that  she  would 
not.  Ho  thought  the  questions  of  thick- 
ness of  the  iron-casing  ;  of  the  midship 
section  of  the  ship  which  would  regulate 
the  general  shape ;  and  of  the  power  of 
resistance  of  the  bow  and  stern  to  heavy 
shot  should  be  determined  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  in  expla- 
nation said,  that  in  constructing  the  five 
iVonships  it  was  intended,  whilst  using  the 
already  cut  timbers,  to  lengthen  the  vessels 
twenty  feet  amidships,  so  that  they  would 
get  rather  flatter  floors  and  great  additional 
displacement,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
carry  their  armour  and  their  guns.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  cutting  down  linc- 
of-battle  ships,  a  measure  which  probably 
ere  long  will  have  to  be  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  casing  them  with  iron,  it  must  al- 
ways bo  remembered  that  their  displace- 
ment, particularly  the  smaller  ones,  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  very  powerful  armament,  and  that  they 
will  only  bo  available  for  coast  defences, 
with  v.ery  light  masts  and  small  stowage 
of  provisions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee. 
Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committeo.) 

Question  again  proposed^ 

"That  a  B\an,  uo^  <iiLw^toi\^  S.\&^^^Tb> \s(^^ 
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gi*anted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of  I 
?»ew  Works,  Improvements,  and  llopaira  in  tho 
Naval  Establishments,  which  will  come  in  course 
of  pavmcnt  during  tho  year  ending  on  tho  3 let 
day  of  March,  1862." 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  nslvcd  for  an 
explanation  of  an  item  of  £160,000  which 
appeared  in  reference  to  works  at  Chathnm. 
Ho  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  included 
in  the  total  of  £902,000  with  regard  to 
which  a  Committee  was  to  be  appointed? 
Ho  also  wished  to  know  whether  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  tho  power  to  consider 
other  plans  besides  those  proposed  by  tho 
Admiralty,   and    select   that    which    they 
deemed  the  best;  because  he  was  sure  that 
eminent  civil  engineers  would  not  entirely 
approve  the  plan  of  tho  Government?     lie 
was  of  opinion  that  £902,000  would  not 
be  sufificient  for  the  works   contemplated 
unless  convict  labour  onlv  was  used,  and  in 
that  case  the  delay  would  be  so  p;reat  that 
no  Member  of  the  House  would  live  to  see 
them  completed.    He  complained  that  only 
£1,400  was  taken  for  the  naval  barracks 
at  Dcvonport,  estimated  to  cost  £80,000. 
It  was  a  pressing  service,  and   they  were 
told  the  ]>lans  were  not  yet  matured.     If 
a  civil  architect  had  been  asked  to  supply 
the  plans  they  would  have  been  ready  in 
six  weeks  or  two  months  ;  but  with   the 
great  amount  of  business  in  the  de|»art- 
mcnt  of    the    Director   of    Works,    delay 
was  inevitable,  notwithstanding  the  great 
ability  and  industry  of  that  excellent  offi- 
cer Colonel  Greene,  who  is  now  at  tho  head 
of  that  Department,     lie  asked  for  several 
cxplanalions  of  small  items,  and  concluded 
by  moving,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  to  re- 
duce the  Voto    by  £3,225  for  additional 
accommodation  for  spiiming  machinery  at 
Chatham,  which   he   believed   to  bo  unne- 
cessary, the  more  cspecijilly,  as  he  under- 


Motion  made,  and  Question, 


"  That  tho  item  of  £3,226,  for  Additional  Ac- 
commodation  for  Spinning  Machinery  at  Chatbaro, 
bo  omitted  from  tho  proposed  Vote." 

Put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £400,010,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
New  Works,  Improvements,  and  Repairs  in  tho 
Naval  Establishments,  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slit 
day  of  March,  1802." 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  asked  for 
explanations  as  to  tho  naval  barracks  at 
Devonport.  He  hoped  that  accommoda- 
tion would  be  given  alike  to  officers  and 
men. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  it 
was  expected  that  the  barrack  woald  ac- 
commodate 2,000  men  and  officers,  very 
much  upon  the  syatcm  of  military  barracks. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would 
possess  all  the  room  and  conTeniencc  of 
a  permanent  njilitary  barrack.  Economy 
would  have  to  be  studied,  but  every  mode- 
rate comfort  would  be  provided  for  both 
officers  and  men. 

Mu.  W.  WILLIAMS  complained  of  the 
continued  expenditure  on  Reyham  dock- 
yard, which,  up  to  the  SIst  of  December 
amounted  to  £1,334,000,  and  greatly  ex- 
ceeded not  only  the  original  but  the  sup- 
plementary Estimates. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  thought 
that  a  sailor  had  as  much  right  to  bo  well 
lodged  as  a  soldier,  and  ho  objected  to 
anything  like  a  reduced  system  of  accom- 
modation. These  barracks  ought  to  bo 
part  of  a  system,  and  ought  to  be  built  in 
relation  to  the  duties  the  men  would  have 
to  discharge  in  connection  with  their  ships. 


stood,   that   tho   machine    spun   ropo   was  1  Ho  wished  to  know  what  had  been   done 


vastly  inferior  to  that  apnn  bv  hand. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  said," that  Govern- 


to  wards  dredging  out  the   bar  at  Ports- 
mouth  harbour?      Tho   Government  had 


ment  had  agreed  to  strike  out  that  item.  !  acted  most  wisely  in  beginning  tho  prin- 
As  to  the  jCI 00,000  put  in  tho  first  column,  |  cii»le  of  salting  their  own  provisions,  for  ho 
it  was  the  estimate  which  had  stood  for '  was  sure  that  if  the  measure  was  carric<l 
years  for  tho  embankment  of  St.  Mary's  '  out  a  very  superior  article  might  bo  served 


Island  and  tho  erection  of  a   nlftstholl^•e. 
It  did  not  include  tho  docks  or  basins,  or 


out  to  the  soamcn. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  objected  to  the  ordi- 


any  of  tljc  large  works  for  which  the  csti-  nary    annual    expenditure   for    dockyards 

mate  amounted  to  £902,000.     The   sum  being  brought  into  this  Vote,  which  was 
voted    by   Parliament    last   year    for   new  '  especially  for  new  works. 

works,    kc.y   had   been    more   nearly   ex-  Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 

haustcd  than    usual.     Only  a    small    sum  the  question  of  converting  tho  Naval  Hos- 

was  taken  for  tho  tiaval  barrack,  because  pital  at  Yarmouth  into  a  lunatic  asylum 

a   site   had    not   yet    been    acquired,     lie  for  the  reception  of  the  patients  who  wero 

hoped,  ho^vcYcr,  ihni  tliov  woiil'l  soon  get  now  kept  at  Haslar   Hospital  wos  under 

one,  \  cotvft\CiQYi^\AQxv,  ^Vv^t^'^^'c^Ue  kneifySome 
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objections  cntcrtnincd  to  the  proposed  asy- 
lum, but  be  believed  the  site  was  an  eligi- 
ble one.  As  to  the  Vote  for  machinery,  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  late  years  to  in- 
troduce hydraulic  cranes  and  other  me- 
chanical appliances  into  tho  dockyards,  in 
order  to  supersede  manual  labour  ;  and 
those  changes  were,  of  course,  attended 
with  a  considerable  outlay. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  hoped  the  Ad- 
miralty would  reconsider  their  determin- 
ation with  respect  to  tho  hospital  at  Yar- 
mouth. 

Mit.  WniTBREAD  admitted  that  tho 
water  at  that  hospital  was  not  the  A'cry 
best,  but  other  water  of  a  very  good  quality 
could  be  easily  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Mu.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  his 
question  had  not  been  answered  relative 
to  the  works  at  Keyham. 

Mn.  E.  P.  BOUVeRIE  asked  whether 
the  Government  would  lay  on  the  table 
the  papers  respecting  the  estnblismcnt  of 
n  lunatic  asylum  at  Yarmouth  ?  Yarmouth 
would,  he  was  afraid,  be  an  inconvenient 
situation  for  such  an  institution,  wliich 
ought  to  be  in  close  promixily  to  our  great 
navnl  establishments.  It  was  rather  alarm- 
ing to  liear  that  tho  asylum  intended  for 
invalids  was  not  provided  with  good  water. 

Loud  CLARENCE  PAClilT  had  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  papers 
in  question  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  moved 


kind.  The  next  question  in  connection 
with  such  great  works  was  whero  they 
I  could  bo  executed  cheapest.  St.  Mary's 
Island  whs  public  property,  and  the  nar- 
row creek  running  between  tho  island  and 
the  dockyard  could,  by  very  little  engi- 
neering skill,  be  scooped  out  into  basins. 
At  Chatham  there  was  a  largo  convict  es- 
tablishment, and  bricks  could  bo  niado 
there.  About  £10,000  of  tho  Yoto  was 
required  to  close  up  the  crock. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  that  ono  of  tho 
greatest  arguments  in  favour  of  Chatham 
was  that  it  was  a  good  place  for  making 
bricks,  which  was  a  sinjrular  rcccommenda- 
tion  for  shipbuilding.  It  was  certainly  se* 
cure,  and  likely  to  bo  more  so,  for  ho  be- 
lieved it  would  soon  be  high  and  dry.  In 
a  few  days  public  opinion  would  bo  much 
enlightened  on  this  subject,  when  ho  be- 
liovcd  the  whole  scheme  must  bo  aban- 
doned. 

Mr  LYGON  said,  the  question  as  to 
convict  labour  had  been  practically  decided 
by  a  former  Vote. 

Mr.  DALGLISH  doubted  if  it  was  de- 
sirable to  employ  convict  labour  at  such 
expense  on  the  embankment.  If  tho  Med- 
way  was  to  bo  deepened  tho  expense  would 
be  still  more  enormous.  What  advantages 
had  Chatham  over  other  ports  for  building 
iron  ships  ?  They  could  bo  built  cheapest 
where  coal  and  iron  were  nearest.  For 
iron  ships  the  Admiralty  should  have  chosen 


for  them.     With  regard  to  the  works  at  j  tho  Mersey  or  the  Clyde.     He  should  sup- 
Kc}hnm,  no  doubt  tlicy  had  cost  more  than  (port  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 


was  originally  expected  ;  but,  as  wo  had 
been  increasing  the  size  of  our  ships,  it  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  our  basins,  dock- 
gatos,  slips,  and,  in  fact,  everything  else 
in  proportion. 

Mil.  LINDSAY  had  great  doubts 
whether  Chatham  was  the  ri«»ht  place  to 
provide  additional  basin  accommodation. 
This  ous;ht  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Select  Committee  ;  and  till  thot  Com- 
mittee had  given  in  its  Report  he  thought 
they  ought  to  pause.  He  would  move, 
therefore,  that  the  Vote  of  £15,000  for 
these  works  at  Chatham  be  omitted. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  an 
increase  of  basin  accommodation  for  the 
English  navy  was  urgently  required.  The 
French,  with  a  smaller  number  of  ships, 
had  a  much  greater  acreage  of  such  ac- 
commodation. For  this  purpose  Chatham 
was  the  best  naval  port  in  the  kingdom  ; 
it  was  tho  most  difficult  of  access,  and  the 
best  protected  by  nature.  It  was,  there- 
fore, tho  safest  position  for  works  of  this 


for  Sunderland. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  thot 
Chatham  was  not  selected  for  tho  purpose 
of  building  iron  ships.  This  plan  was 
adopted  before  iron  ships  were  thought  of, 
and  its  great  recommendation  was  that  it 
was  an  inland  porf,  and  instead  of  re- 
quiring to  he  fortified  like  Portsmouth,  it 
could  bo  defended  against  any  enemy  at 
little  cost  by  a  few  ships.  He  hoped  that 
tho  Committee  about  to  be  proposed  would 
be  granted  ;  but  in  any  case,  this  ezten* 
sion  of  basin  accommodation  would  bo  ne- 
cessary, and  he  hoped  tho  hon.  Member 
would  not  press  his  Amendment. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £451,010,  be 
granted  to  Iler  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
New  Works,  Improvements,  and  Rep.iini,  in  the 
Naval  Establishments,  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3 1st 
day  of  March,  1802." 

Put,  awi  negaimd« 


m  IndtutriQl  fCOUMOKS 

Orisinal  QueatioD,  m  amended,  put,  and 


Houte  resumed. 

Reiotution  to  be  reported  To-morrow, 

CoaimUtee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

HIGHWAYS  BILL.— SECOND  READING. 
Order  for  Second  Rending  read. 
Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  hoped  tliere 
would  bo  no  objection  to  tbo  secoiul  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  wlilcli  lind  been  frequently 
poBtponod.  There  itbb  no  opposition,  he 
believed,  to  tbo  principlo,  and  tlio  whole 
•ubjeot  oould  be  fully  discuBaed  in  Com- 

Mb.  IIODGKINSON  enid,  nn  lion.' 
Friend  of  his,  who  intended  to  move  nn 
Amendoicnt,  hud  loft  tbo  House,  believing 
that  the  Bill  could  not  coino  on  to-night. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  observed  that 
tho  only  Amendment  that  could  be  moved 
on  tho  Becond  reading  was  that  it  be  read 
that  day  lii  moiiihs. 

Mr.  UODGKINSON  said,  that  was  prc- 
cisoly  tho  Amendment  hia  lion.  Fiicud 
tended  to  move. 

Motion  niade,  nnd  Qnostion  put,  "  Tbot 
tho  Bill  bo  now  read  a  second  time." 

Tho  Ilouae  divided: — Ayea  IIU  ;  Noos 
31 :  Majority  79. 

Bill  read  2». 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  BILL. 
COMHITTEi;. 

Order  for  Committee  read, 

Uousa  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  1  to  7  inciuaivo  a^p-eed  to. 

ClauBo  8  pottponed. 

Clause  9  (Description  of  Children  liable 
to  ho  sent  to  School), 

Mr.  HENLEY  eiproEscd  an  opinion 
that  tho  wording  was  too  vajjuo,  and  naked 
how  it  was  intended  that  the 


Bchooli  BUI.  m 

night  raise  up  some  feeling 


othcrriso  they  n 
against  them. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  replied  (hat  if 
the  wording  of  the  clause  was  confined  to 
previous  convictions  it  would  limit  the 
operation  of  tho  exiiljng  law,  which  con- 
fcrrcd  on  magistrates  a  power  of  com- 
mitting under  the  Vagrant  Act,  though, 
in  praeticc,  that  power  'as  iuoperatire, 
ns  ningiatratcs  felt  afraid  to  exercise  it. 
Tho  dcSniiion  having  regard  to  "reputed 
thieves"  had  been  introduced  with  the 
same  object,  of  increasing  the  diseretiou- 
aiy  power  of  magistrates.  "  Reputed 
tliicves"  was  a  phrase  having  a  perfectly 
recognized  meaning  in  tho  police  courts. 
But  if  it  is  was  feared  that  these  words 
were  so  loose  that  ihcy  might  bo  naed  ar- 
bitrarily ho  had  no  objection  to  their  being 
altered. 

Mr.  LIDDELL,  as  a  magistrate,  hon 
testimony  to  the  difficulty  which  was  felt 
in  administering  tho  ciiatiog  law. 

Mr,  KiNNAIRD  hoped  theclause  would 
be  retained  in  its  present  shapo,  aa  it  was 
very  desirable  that  tho  class  referred  to 
should  be  brought  within  the  provisions  of 
tho  Act.  "Reputed  thieves"  were,  in 
fact,  very  well  kdown  characters.  Their 
nppe&ranco  wna  as  familiar  to  the  police  at 
that  of  any  hen.  Member.  If  any  Gentle- 
man chose  to  accompany  a  poliee-offieer  to 
their  haunts  he  could  point  them  out  one 
by  one.  They  wcro,  in  fact,  as  notorious 
ns  tho  leaders  of  that  Ilouse. 

Mr.  UENLEY  wna  glad  his  hon.  Friend 
had  HO  explicitly  stated  the  operation  of 
tho  clause.  Tbo  objection  which  he  felt 
was  levelled  precisely  at  this  discretionary 
power  of  locking  everybody  up.  He  had 
no  doubt  iho  policcnion  at  the  door  enter* 
tnincd  his  own  opinion  of  CTory  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  passed  him,  and  that  not  in  all 
cases  of  a  complimentary  character.  Po- 
licemen were  like  mad  doctors,  who  thought 
everybody  mnd,  and  would  prove  it  too, 
if  they  were  paid  for  it.     lie  felt  sure,  . 


n  otfence  punishable  at  law"  should    they  accompanied    a   polici 


be  proved  I     Was  it  by  the  record  of  a 
previous  conviction,  or  by  hearsay  e 


of   i 


who    had    been    told  by    locked  up.' 


cd,  ihcy  would  hear  him  say  of  a  good 

my  peraotis,   "That  feller  ought  to  be 


lebody  else,  who  had  heard  fraiii  tli 
relieving  officer  tliat  an  old  woman  ha 
informed  iiiai  that  tho  child  hnd  stolen  a 
apple?  Tho  description  "frcquonls  tli 
company  of  reputed  thieves"  was  likowia 
Tsguo  and   objectionable.     Theae 


"As   for   I 


ought  to  ho  bniigcd."  Uow  were  they  to 
know  anything,  about  "repeated  thieves," 
,  unless  tlicy  lived  with  them  )  He  suppos- 
ed the  fathers  and  mothers  would  be  "re- 
I  puted  thievea,"  and  would  be  looked  np 
I  too. 
really  doing  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  HENNESSY  moved  to  omit  the 
id  the  niaoftgera  of  them  would  do    third  paragraph  of  tho  clause,  "Any  child 


well  not  to  mako  tbo  drog-net  too  rndfiilavfiixwU^iutin  Uv«  a^  of  tw«lr*  JMM 
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tbftt  has  cominhied  any  offence  punishabl 
by  law  or  freaucnli  iho  company  of  re 
puteil  tliieveB. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NOUTHCOTE  said, 
t)mt  those  only  wore  to  bo  sent  to  on  in 
dustrial  ichool  wlio  hadbeon  brought  wUh- 
iti  ilio  cognisance  of  the  lair.  In  poini 
of  fact,  tho  provision  vae  a  mitigation  oT 
the  present  atate  of  tho  law,  Tho  JHSlicor. 
noulJ  have  a  discretionary  power,  nod  it 
was  not  likely  that  they  vrould  send  all 
tbo  children  brought  before  tbein  to  these 
scbooh.  Ho  wished  tho  first  pert  of  the 
dauEO  to  bo  rotaineil,  but  the  other  por- 
tion might  be  very  well  omitted. 

Mh.  SCLATER-BOOTH  supported  tht 
Anicndnieut.  Tlio  Committoe  had  not 
been  told  that  this  iras  a  substitution  of 
industrial  for  reformatory  achoulH. 

Mb,  HENLEY  aaiJ,  that  children  could 
not  bo  sent  to  a  reformatory  until  they 
had  been  convicted.  Sut  they  might  be 
sent  to  industrial  schools  under  this  clnuse, 
if  tliey  had  committed  nn  offence  punish- 
able by  lav,  wliicli  might  be  felony  or  even  i 

Sitt  GEORGE  LEWIS  must  remind  j 
the  Committee  that  to  reject  this  para- 
graph would  be  to  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  the  BilL  It  was  left  within  the  discre-  j 
tion  of  the  justicca  whether  children  of  this 
tender  age  were  to  be  oommilted  for  trial  | 
or  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  Tho  oh-  ' 
ject  of  tho  clause  was  to  withdraw  from  ' 
corrupt  inBuonces  and  from  association  ' 
ivitli  reputed  tbicTCs  children  irlio  might  > 
olhemiao   become  the  inmates  of  prisons  i 


opaj. 

Lord  NAAS  thought  that  the  clause 
gave  too  largo  a  discretion.  It  would  bo 
better  lo  deline  the  sort  of  offences  with 
which  the  mag;isir&to  should  be  allowed  to 

Mn.  HENLEY  asked,  woa  the  magis- 
trate to  convict  the  child  before  he  could 
send  him  to  ficbool  ? 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  apprehended 
that  the  tnagistrnte  would  not  convict  un- 
less there  wai  an  information  laid  before 
him. 

Mr.  HENLEY  ohserred  that,  in  cases  of 
petty  theft,  when  the  offender  was  brought 
up  by  a  policeman,  there  was  no  informa- 

SirGEORQB  LEWIS  said,  that  thera 
'as  what  amoantcd  to  an  informatiou  in 
he  eases  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — namely,  a  atatement  on  oath 
before  the   magistrnte.     In  the  casea  to 

hich  this  clause  was  intended  to  apply 
the  magistrate  should  be  satisfied  on  ero- 
diblo  evidence  that  there  bad  been  an  of- 
fence against  the  law. 

Sin  EDWARD  GROG  AN  obserrod  that 
such  evidence  could  only  bo  evidence  on 
oath. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  that  the  intca- 
tton  was  to  avoid  tho  atigma  of  a  roforma- 


Mt(.  CAVE  thought  tho  clause  as  it 
stood  of  great  vnluo.  Any  one  familiar 
with  reformatories  must  have  been  struck 
with  tho  small  and  trifling  character  of 
the  offences  with  which  the  children  were 
usually  charged.  He  considered  that  these 
induatrial  schools  would  be  tho  proper 
places  for  many  of  iheso  children  ;  they 
would  bo  kept  at  a  smaller  expense,  and, 
therefore,  so  far  from  inoreasing  the  Es- 
timates would  have  a  tendency  towards 
economy. 

Mr.  LONOPIELD  said,  he  thought  the  . 
Bill  offered  a  premium  to  crimo,  inasmuch 
ns  a  child  would  only  have  to  commit  a  i 
crimo  punishable  by  law,  to  be  at  onoo 
provided  for  by  the  State,  without  punish- 
ment, and  niihout  loss  of  character.  He 
hoped  tlie  clausQ  would  be  rejected. 

Colonel  STUART  thought  it  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  the  managera  of 
these  Bobooln  Bhonld  not  come  npon  the 


Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  tho 
clause  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  ohil- 
dren  under  12. 

Mr,  AYRTON  suggested  that  the  sum 
to  be  paid  liy  the  parent  should  bo,  not 
''  such  as  the  justice  shall  think  fit,"  but 
'  sufficient  for  the  child's  maintenaDce  at 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  promised  that 
tvords  lo  that  effect  should  be  introduced. 

Mr.  HENNBSSY  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress  and  ask 
loavo  to  sit  again," 

Tho  Committoo  divided ;~Ajq9  20; 
Noes  63  :  Majority  43. 

House  returned. 

Committee  report  Frogroii ;  to  sit  again 
on  Monday  next. 
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Minutes.]  Pubuc  Bills. — 2*  Customs  and  lobml 

Revenue. 
Royal  Assent,  Consolidated  Fund  (£10.000.000); 
Smoke  Noisanco  (Scotland)  Act  Amendment ; 
Combination   of  Parisbcs    Dissolution    (Scot- 
land). 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.-QUESTION. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  trusted  his  noblo 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  would 
be  able  to  give  tho  samo  answer  which  hnd 
been  given  in  tho  other  House  to  his  in- 
quiry whether  a  Commission  was  prepared 
and  would  be  forthwith  issued  for  examin- 
ing the  state  of  the  great  public  schools. 
Ho  trusted  that  such  inquiry  would  be  sub- 
ject to  no  exceptions  of  establishments 
under  the  Universities,  or  Cathedrals,  or 
other  Collegiate  body,  or  of  institutions 
having  special  visitors.  Tho  necessity  of 
inquiry  now  arose  from  sueh  exceptions 
having  been  introduced  into  his  Bills  of 
1818  and  1819,  and  which  had  prevented 
tho  inquiry  into,  and  correction  of  abuses 
at  that  time  and  ever  since.  But  for  the 
inquiry  having  thus  excluded  the  great 
schools,  tho  evils  now  complained  of  would 
long  since  have  been  remedied,  lie  had 
most  reluctantly  allowed  these  exceptions 
to  bo  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  1818,  but 
as  tho  second  reading  of  that  Bill  had  only 
been  carried  in  their  Lordships'  House  by  a 
sort  of  political  miracle  in  these  days, 
against  the  opposition  of  Lord  Eldon  and 
the  Government,  he  felt  certain  that  unless 
he  agreed  to  the  cxc>^ption,  the  measure 
must  have  been  lost  in  its  subsequent 
stngcs.  The  year  after  1819,  he  had  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  the  exception  and 
without  success.  But  the  Education  Com- 
mittee had  whilo  it  sat,  after  the  Bill 
with  its  excepting  clause  passed,  inquired 
into  somo  of  these  institutions,  and  had 
found  that  the  cases  where  the  greatest 
abuses  and  errors  prevailed  were  in  those 
institutions  which  came  within  the  excep- 
tion. Therefore,  he  trusted  that  the  in- 
quiry about  to  be  instituted  would  havo  no 
exceptions  whatever. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  could  as- 
sure  hh  noble  and  learned  Friend  that  the 
Commission  was  general  and  without  any 
exceptions.  But  he  was  happy  to  state 
that  the  greatest  readiness  had  been  cerii- 
Ijed  hf  tho  great  schools  to  further  and  as- 
fiUt  the  inquirv  by  every  menns  ;  so  that  \l 
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was  found  unncceesary  to  introdaeo  any 
Bill  for  tho  purpose  of  giving  powen  to  tho 
Commissioners. 


CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL. 

SECOND   BRADIKa. 

Order  of  tho  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

EiiiL  GRANVILLE :  II j  Lords,  I  rise, 
according  to  notice,  to  moTo  the  second 
reading  of  this  important  Bill.  I  had  last 
year  the  honour  of  proposing  for  your 
Lordships  assent  a  portion  ot  this  measure, 
but  under  circumstances  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. Notice  was  then  given  by  a  noble 
Lord,  whose  fonner  connection  with  office 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his 
present  connection  witli  the  Treasury  gave 
weight  to  his  o]>inions  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  On 
that  occasion  your  Lordships'  House  was 
crowded  and  great  excitement  prevailed. 
I,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  very  tedious  to  your 
Lordships,  to  go  at  great  length  into  all 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  to  endeavour  to  on- 
ticipatc  all  the  objections  which  I  thought 
might  possibly  be  urged  against  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government,  and  to  make 
every  appeal,  as  urgently  as  I  properly 
could  to  your  Lordships,  to  take  the  course 
which  seemed  to  me  expedient  and  pru- 
dent with  regard  to  so  important  a  mea- 
sure. And  1  cannot  help  believing  that 
the  arguments  I  then  used  have  had  some 
effect,  for  we  find  ourselves  this  year  met 
to  discuss  tb.e  same  Bill  upon  a  somewhat 
different  footing.  My  Lords,  it  was  not 
until  this  morning  that  notice  was  given 
of  any  JiE^tion  adverse  to  the  Bill ;  indeed, 
from  statements  made  in  "another  place," 
if  I  may  advert  to  them,  I  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  likely  any  opposi- 
tion would  be  raised  to  it  in  this  House ; 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  the  noble  Eail 
the  leader  of  the  party  opposite,  stated  at 
a  City  entertainment  that  it  was  not  his 
intention,  should  tho  Bill  pass  tlio  Com- 
mons, to  offer  to  it  in  this  House  any  fur- 
ther opposition.  For  these  reasons  I  do 
not  now  certainly  anticipate  the  rejection 
of  tho  Bill.  A  noblo  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Rutland)  has,  it  is  true,  given  notice  of  a 
Motion  for  its  rejection ;  but  I  can  hardly 
believe  him  to  be  serious  in  so  suddenly 
adopting  what  your  Lordships  must  feel 
would  bo  a  most  serious  step  for  this  HouiK) 
to  take,  by  thus  placing  itself  in  opposition 
to  t\io  o\\i^t  Uow^Q  q€  Parliament^  ond  on 
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grounds  which,  until  I  hear  them  again 
stated  and  heightened,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve to  be  tenable.     The  notice  of  the 
noble  Duke  has,  I  believe,  already  excited 
great  alarm  among   the  mercantile  com- 
munity.    But  I  cannot  believe  that  alarm 
to  be  well  founded — I  am  rather  inclined 
to  assume  that  the  noble  Duke  put  his 
notice  on  the  paper  merely  with  the  in- 
tention of  infusing  spirit  into  the  debate, 
or  possibly  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
his  confidence  was  not  quite  unbounded 
in  the  noble  Earl  who  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  the  leader  of  his  party.     The  noble 
Duke,  perhaps,  wishes   to  show  that  he 
can  take  liis  own  course  wuth  respect  to 
a  great  question ;  but  I  can  hardly  imagine 
that  he  means  to  press  his  Amendment  to 
a  division.     With  this  conviction  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  very  simple  statement 
of  the  substance  of  the  Bill,  and  of  the 
principal  reasons  which  have  induced  the 
Government  to  recommend  it  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  and  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament ;  reserving  to  myself  the  right 
of  replying  at  greater  length  should  any 
argument  bo  put  forth  in  the  debate  re- 
quiring in  my  judgment  more  detailed  ob- 
servation and  remark.     I  beg  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  take  this  course  with 
any  view  of  deprecating  discussion.     On 
the    contrary,  I  think  it  most  desirable 
that  the  measure  should  be  most  fully  de- 
bated ;  but  I  think  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  course  I  have  indicated  will  be 
the  most  convenient  to  the  House.     It  is 
not  my  intention  to  go  over  the  financial 
plans  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  de- 
tail ;  I  will  merely  recall  a  few  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Budget  of  last 
year.     I  will  merely  state  that  the  results 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory ;  that  there 
was  a  deficiency,  as  compared  with  the  an- 
ticipated revenue,  of  £850,000 ;  and  add- 
ing to  that  the  extreme  sum  of  £800,000, 
as  saved  by  the  non- repeal  of  the  paper 
duties,  there  would  have  been  a  total  de- 
ficiency, as  compared  with  the  calculations 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
above  £1,600,000.     To  explain  this  defi- 
ciency we  have  only  to  look  to  one  fact, 
and  it  is  one  of  extreme  importance.     It 
was  Mr.  Huskisson  who,  speaking  of  a 
deficiency  in  a  year  following  a  bad  har- 
vest, stated,  without  meeting  contradiction, 
that  the  average  diminution   of  revenue 
likely  to  be  produced  by  a  bad  harvest  in 
this  country  amounted  to  7  per  cent  upon 
a  revenue  of  £60,000,000.     Upon   that 
calculation  last  year^   instead  of  a  defi* 


cicncy  of  £l, 600^000,  the  sum  ought  to 
be,  with  so  bad  a  harvest  as  we  unfortu- 
nately had,  something  like  £7,000,000. 
I  think,  in  addition  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  as  to  the  effects  of  a  bad  harvest, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  20,000,000  quarters  of  corn 
have  been  imported  into  this  country  within 
the  year,  nor  to  appeal  to  the  personal 
experience  of  any  noble  Lord  who  is  con- 
nected either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
agriculture,  that  there  was  a  great  defi- 
ciency last  year  in  the  production  of  food 
for  man  and  beast.  Therefore,  while  on 
the  one  hand  I  think  it  is  a  satisfactory 
proof  how  recent  commercial  legislation, 
by  enabling  us  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  food,  has  tended  to  the  advantage  of 
the  revenue  and  the  comfort  of  the  coun- 
try, I  may  also  say  that  to  my  mind  it 
also  shows  that  if  the  last  harvest  had 
been,  not  a  good  one,  ^but  an  average  one 
— that  sort  of  harvest  upon  which  calcu- 
lations are  always  based — the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  have  exposed 
himself  to  the  charge,  not  of  over-estimat- 
ing, but  of  under-estimating,  the  produce 
of  the  revenue.  As  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  I  may  say  that  the  calculations 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have 
been  made,  not  in  any  fanciful  manner, 
but  in  the  mode  in  which  all  past  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  have  made  their 
calculations,  and  the  same  which,  probably, 
all  future  occupants  of  that  office  will  con- 
tinue to  adopt — namely,  careful  comparison 
of  the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  all  those 
departments  which  are  especially  conver- 
sant with  the  facts  : — and  this  appears  to 
me  the  most  sensible  mode  of  approaching 
the  question.  From  those  calculations  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  appears 
that  there  will  be  a  surplus  in  round  num- 
bers of  about  £2,000,000.  Although 
some  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  that 
surplus,  yet  I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
time  is  now  past  for  calling  in  question 
the  existence  of  a  surplus.  It  is  quite  clear 
that,  if  there  are  doubts  upon  such  a  point, 
those  who  entertain  them  are  justified  in 
seeking  to  turn  out  the  Government  or 
that  particular  Minister  whose  calculations 
they  believe  to  be  mistaken ;  but  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  so  long  as  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment are  permitted  to  retain  office 
their  calculations  are  accepted  as  correct ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  they  be  held  accountable 
to  legislative  control  unless  their  state- 
ments be  accepted  as  the  basis  on  which 
their  propositionft  txt^  \ft  ^^  1qv«A^^.    Voj^ 
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it  seems  that  in  "another  place"  all  tbebon. 
Gentlemen  formerly  connected  with  oflSce 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion frankly  admitted  that  they  con- 
sidered the  calculations  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  were  connect,  and  that 
was  still  more  proved  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  and  important  section  of  the  other 
assembly  proposed  to  reduce  the  surplus  by 
an  amount  greater  than  was  proposed  by 
the  plan  of  the  Government.  Having, 
then,  this  surplus  to  dispose  of,  wo  come 
to  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Government  propose  to  deal  with  it, 
and  which  is  embodied  in  the  Bill  which 
is  now  before  me.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  income  tax  from 
lOd,  to  9d.  in  the  pound.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  to  propose  such  a  reduction,  and  I 
am  sure  that  satisfaction  is  shared  by  all 
of  your  Lordships,  and  I  am  also  sure  that 
we  should  all  be  very  glad  if  a  still  further 
reduction  could  conveniently  be  made. 
The  feeling,  however,  is  so  general  upon 
this  subject  that  I  have  heard  no  practi- 
cable mode  suggested  on  either  side  for  the 
further  reduction  of  this  tax.  Then  comes 
the  question  of  tea  and  sugar.  Upon  these 
articles  the  Bill  proposes  to  continue  the 
same  duties  as  were  levied  last  year.  It 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — as  it  would  beyond 
doubt  have  been  agreeable  to  many  out  of 
Parliament— if  they  could  have  proposed 
a  reduction  of  duties  upon  articles  which 
tend  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Some  attenipta  have 
been  made  to  prove  that  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties  press  more  heavily  upon  the  poorer 
classes  than  upon  the  richer.  [**Hear."] 
A  noble  Earl  cheers  the  observation ;  but 
my  answer  to  it  is  that  four  years  ago  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
George  Lewis,  made  a  statement  to  the 
other  House,  founded  upon  very  careful 
calculations,  showing  that  in  round  figures 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  duties  upon  those 
articles  was  paid  by  the  richer  classes, 
leaving  about  40  per  cent  to  be  paid  by 
the  poorer  classes.  That  statement  was 
adopted  by  the  present  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  other  House,  who  has  himself 
filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. The  reasons  which  have  induced 
the  Government  not  to  propose  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  are  these. 
In  the  first  place,  all  experience  has  shown 
that  a  small  reduction  of  duty  docs  not 
produce  to  the  consumer  that  proportionate 
decrease  in  the  price  of  the  article  tbat  a 
uKjrr/  Granville 
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larger  reduction  would  do,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  a  small  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  these  duties  is  all  that  the  revenue  at 
present  could  afford.  In  the  second  place, 
by  diminishing  the  amount  of  these  duties 
we  should  not  in  the  slightest  degree  di- 
minish the  cost  of  collecting  the  duties; 
and  also,  although  it  is  certainly  most  de- 
sirable to  reduce  these  duties  whenever  on 
opportunity  shall  occur,  yet  the  increasing 
revenue  derived  from  these  articles  of  con- 
sumption proves  that  there  is  not  that 
urgency  for  a  reduction  which  would  other- 
wise exist.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
therefore,  did  not  think  that  there  was  any 
urgency  for  such  a  reduction  in  the  duties 
on  tea,  as  wo  could  possibly  have  pro- 
posed :  and  with  regard  to  sugar,  I  do  not 
think  any  proposal  with  reference  to  that 
article  was  made  in  any  quarter.  There 
is  another  smaller  item  in  this  Bill  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon.  The 
only  reason  for  raising  the  Excise  and 
Customs'  duties  upon  chicory  is  to  protect 
the  revenue  and  to  prevent  adulterations 
of  coffee  by  means  of  that  article.  I  now 
come  to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Excise  duty  upon  paper.  Last  year  I  de- 
tained your  Lordships  for  nearly  an  hour, 
pointing  out  what  I  considered  to  the  the 
imperfections  and  impolicy  of  that  tax. 
However  feebly  I  may  have  urged  those 
opinions,  they  must  have  had,  I  think, 
some  effect,  as,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  casual  remarks,  no  answer  was  at- 
tempted to  be  given  to  the  statements  that 
this  was  a  tax  which  impeded  the  manu- 
facture of  paper ;  which  affected  all  who 
had  the  sale  of  that  article  in  this  country  ; 
that  it  was  a  tax  which  pressed  in  a  slight 
degree  upon  every  article  that  was  sold, 
an  export  duty  upon  all  articles  sent 
abroad  wTiich  were  necessarily  wrapped  up 
in  paper.  I  showed,  too,  how  injurious  it 
was  to  commerce,  and  how  it  operated  to 
check  the  diffiusion  of  cheap  literature.  I 
showed,  most  conclusively,  I  believe,  that 
it  operated  most  injuriously  upon  the  diffu- 
sion of  cheap  literature,  and  that  the  tax 
operated  a  hundredfold  more  to  the  injury 
of  cheap  i^ublications  intended  to  spread 
political  and  educational  knowledge  than 
it  did  upon  that  deleterious  literature 
which  has  too  wide  a  circulation  among 
the  people.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  over 
that  ground  again :  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  repeal  have  been  long  before 
the  public.  I  will  merely  state  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  Government  found 
t\iem^\\^!&  ^V^u  \«Ws  ^til»iii^tied  to  deal 
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with  this  tax.     Thev  were  aware  of  the 
amount  of  authority  in  favour  of  its  repeal. 
During  an  agitation  of  thirty  years  what 
lias  happened  ?     A  Commission  which  was 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  able  fi- 
nanciers upon  this  question  condemned  the 
tax  in  strong  language.     An  abstract  He- 
solution,  recommending  its  abolition,  pass- 
ed the  House  of  Commons.     The  speeches 
of  private  persons — of  almost  all  the  lead- 
ing  men   of  both  parties,   including  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  ;  the  present  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  other  House ;  Lord 
Stanley,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton — who,  J^ot- 
with  standing  political  associations,  has  re- 
cently shown  how  strong  an  opinion  he 
entertains  upon  the  subject — all  have  con- 
demned the  tax.      That  condemnation  has 
been  conveyed  in  words  such  as  these,  ''mo- 
rally and  physically  wrong,  "  bad  in  theory 
and  in  practice."     Upon  this  tax  the  Go- 
vernment, upon  its  responsibility,  proposed 
to  legislate.   The  House  of  Commons  passed 
the  Bill  after  many  discussions  and  divi- 
sions.    It  then  came  up  to  this  House, 
and  your  Lordships  rejected  it;  but  on 
what  ground?     Kobody,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  tax,  or 
expressed  any  abstract  dislike  of  its  repeal. 
The  language  held  was  that  the  state  of 
things  either  at  the  time  of  its  first  being 
proposed  or  subsequently  made  the  repeal 
improvident ;  that  there  was  no  surplus  to 
deal  with  in  the  way  of  remissions ;  and 
that,  therefore,  as  a  measure  of  prudence, 
and   with   a  view   of   keeping   sufficient 
money  in   the   Exchequer,   it  would   be 
wise  to  retain  the  tax  for  the  present,  and 
give  the  House  of  Commons  another  op- 
portunity   of    considering    the    subject. 
Surely,  then,  the  Government  would  not 
now  be   warranted,   believing   that  they 
have  more  money  at  command  than  they 
had  last  year,  when  they  proposed  to  re- 
peal this  tax,  if,  other  circumstances  re- 
maining unchanged,  they  did  not  renew 
their  proposal  to  abolish  it.      Had  they 
refrained  from  doing  so,  I  scarcely  know 
how  they  could  have  met   the   remarks 
which  your  Lordships  might  have  made 
upon  their  inconsistency.     It  might  have 
been  said  that  the  rejection  of  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty  having  taken  place,  not 
upon  the  merits  of  the  tax,  but  upon  other 
grounds,  and  those  other  grounds  no  longer 
existing ;  and  as,  moreover,  they  were  in 
justice  to  the  people  going  to  propose  the 
remission  of  taxation,  it  would  be  unfair 
that  the  only  bone  of  contention  between 
the  two  Houses,  and  which  might  at  any 
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I  moment  bring  about  a  difierence  of  feeling 
'  between  them,  should  not  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  be  removed.     There  is  only 
one  other  point  to  which  I  will  refer  be- 
fore I  sit  down.     I  have  spoken  as  to  the 
substance  of  this  Bill.     Let  me  now  say  a 
few  words  as  to  its  form.     The  principal 
parts  of  the  financial  scheme  of  the  year 
are  on  this  occasion  included  in  one  mea- 
sure.    I  think  hardly  anyb'bdy  here  will 
suggest  that  such  a  course  is  not  perfectly 
constitutional  and  consonant  with  prece- 
dent.    In   1787    Mr.   Pitt — certainly  no 
enemy  to  the  established  institutions  of 
this  country — introduced  a  comprehensive 
financial  scheme  founded  on  no  less  than 
3,500  distinct  Eesolutions,  and  containing 
a  schedule  of  sixty  pages.     Objection  was 
raised  in  this  House  to  the  measure,  on 
account  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  provi- 
sions which  it  combined ;  the  question  was 
fully  debated,  and  on  a  division  your  Lord- 
ships adopted  the  Bill  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  stood.     On  another  occasion  Mr. 
Pitt  took  the  same  course.     In  fact,  in 
1808,  1809,  1810,  and  every  subsequent 
year  up  to  1822,  similar  precedents  were 
established ;  so  that  as  to  the  strictly  con- 
stitutional and  regular  character  of  the 
present  Bill  there  can  no  possible  doubt. 
Your  Lordships,  as  I  have  said,  threw  out 
the  Paper  Duty  Kepeal  Bill  last  year.     I 
will  not  now  argue  whether  that  proceed- 
ing was  constitutional  or  wise;    but  all 
will,  I  think,  acknowledge  that  whether 
the  reasons  for  it  were  sufficient  or  insuffi- 
cient, it  was  at  least  unusual.     Some  ex- 
citement was,  doubtless,   created  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  by  that  result; 
but  I  must  say  that  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Commons — both  last  year  and 
this,  singularly  moderate  as  it  was — was, 
I  believe,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  calm,  sagacious,  and  temperate  man- 
ner in  which  the  Government  proposed 
that  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with.     A 
Select  Committee  of  the  other  House  sat 
on  the   subject,   of   which  Mr.  Walpole, 
formerly  Home  Secretary  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  was  the  Chair- 
man,  and   that  Gentleman  himself  pro- 
posed a   Resolution    declaring    that    the 
House  of  Commons  had  lost  much  of  its 
power  by   the   recent  habit  of  enacting 
taxes  for  an  unlimited  time,  and  that  that 
power  might  be  recovered  by  the  House 
if    the    different   parts   of   the   financial 
scheme  of  the  year  were  combined  in  one 
measure.     [The  Earl  of  Dkkby  :     That 
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the   Committee.]      But  a  Resolution  in 
strict  analogy  with  the  passage  contained 
in  the  draught  report  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  unanimously  agreed  to.    Her  Ma- 
jesty's GoYernment  thought  it  the  only 
course  respectful  at  once  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  your  Lordships  to  act  in 
accordance  with  tho  recommendations  of 
the  Committee,  concurred  in  as  those  re- 
commendations were  by  tho  leaders  of  all 
parties  in   the  other   House.      This  Bill 
was  accordingly  introduced,  and  while  it 
places  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  posi- 
tion which  it  ought  to  maintain  in  respect 
to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  it  certainly 
offers  no  sort  of  affront  or  insult  to  your 
Lordships.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  thought 
more  respectful  to  your  Lordsliips,  instead 
of  bringing  in  again  separately  the  mea- 
sure which  you  before  rejected,  to  bring  it 
in  coupled  witli  the  other  portions  of  the 
Budget,  inasmuch  as  it  was  more  likely  to 
be  agreeable  to  you  to  consider  and  adopt 
it  in  that  form  than  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
manner  having  anything  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  retraction  of  a  previous  de- 
cision.    I  think,   my  Lords,   wo   are  all 
agreed  that  whether    or  not  you   were 
justified,   in    circumstances    of   supposed 
emergency,  in  arresting  the  alleged  rash 
financial  measures  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  it  is  not  for  this  House  to  be 
constantly  interfering  with  tho  details  of 
public  finance.     And  if  that  be  so,  it  must 
be  more  convenient  to  your  Lordships  to 
have  the  whole  fiscal  scheme  before  you 
in  one  view  and  to  discuss  it  in  its  en- 
tirety, instead  of  piecemeal.     It  seems  to 
me  that  that  course  leaves  the  rights  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  whatever 
they  are,  very  much  as  they  were  before ; 
your  Lordships  retaining  intact  the  power 
of  rejecting,  if  you  cannot  alter.  Money 
Bills.     I  will  now  only  express  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke    of   Rutland)   will    withdraw    the 
Amendment  of  which  he  has  given  notice, 
or  that,  if  unfortunately  he  persists  in  it, 
he  will  not  bo  assisted  by  the  majority  of 
your  Lordships.     I  believe  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  Bill  we  shall  undoubtedly  attain 
three  great  objects.     In  the  first  place  we 
shall  complete  that  commercial  legislation 
which  has  been  so  universally  useful  in 
developing  the  industry  and  unshackling 
the  enterprise  of  this  countr}%  thereby  in- 
creasing to  an  almost  incredible  degree 
that  revenue  from  direct,  and  still  more 
from  indirect  taxation  which  has  enabled 
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us  to  meet  our  present  large  expenditure. 
In  the  second  place,  we  take  away  the 
only  irritating  question  which  I  firmly 
believe  now  Remains  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  which  is  likely 
to  engender  a  bad  feeling  between  them ; 
and,  thirdly,  you  will  record  a  practical 
protest,  by  passing  a  measure  partly  for  a 
reduction  of  the  income  tax,  and  partly 
for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties,  tiat  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to 
sanction  a  project  which  I  hold  would  be 
injurious  to  this  country  —  namely,  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  direct  taxation 
alone  as  tho  only  means  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  national  Exchequer.  For 
these  reasons,  my  Lords,  I  beg  to  moyo 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Moved,  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*. 

The  Duke  of  RUTLAND :  My  Lords, 
in  rising  to  move  the  Amendment  of  which 
I  have  given  notice  I  feel  I  must  throw 
myself  on  the  indulgence  of  your  Lord- 
ships for  that  kindness  and  consideratioii 
which  you  have  ever  evinced  towards  me. 
I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that  in  putting 
myself  forward  on  the  present  occasion  I 
am  solely  infiuenced  by  the  fiict  of  seeing 
no  notice  on  the  paper  to  undertake  the 
task  of  moving  the  rejection  of  this  Bill, 
which  I  believe  to  involve  a  very  great 
injury  to  the  Constitution.  When  the 
noble  Earl  taunts  mo  with  having  put  my 
notice  upon  the  paper  only  yesterday,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  remind  your  Lordships 
that  tho  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was 
only  announced  on  the  notice  paper  of 
the  previous  day.  I  should  have  thought 
that  for  a  Bill  of  this  vast  importance  the 
noble  Earl  would  have  given  your  Lord- 
ships a  much  longer  notice.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  have  not  been  enabled  to 
discuss  the  question  with  that  complete 
information  I  would  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained. I  think,  my  Lords,  that  this  is  a 
question,  both  politically,  financially,  and 
constitutionally,  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance. My  principal  objections  to  this 
Bill  are  threefold : — In  the  first  place,  I 
object  to  it  because  I  venture  to  doubt 
whether  you  have  any  real  or  substantial 
surplus.  In  the  second  place,  I  object  to 
the  Bill,  because,  even  if  you  have  a  sur- 
plus I  am  prepared  to  maintain,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  majority  of  your  Lord- 
ships, of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  believe  of  tho  majority  of 
Her  Majesty*s  Ministers  themselves,  and 
certainly  of  the  majority  of  the  public  out 
of  doors,  tliat  a  greater  amount  of  benefit 
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would  be  conferred  in  the  reduction  of  the 
taxes  on  tea  and  sugar  than  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  tax  which  this  measure  pro- 
poses. I  have  a  third  objection  to  the 
measure.  I  consider  that  it  comes  before 
us  in  such  a  shape  as  paralyses  your  Lord- 
ships* action  and  prevents  your  giving  that 
consideration  to  the  subject  which  a  propo- 
sition of  this  magnitude  demands.  In  re- 
ference to  my  first  objection,  I  must  say 
I  think  it  is  much  strengthened  by  the 
doubtful  and  hesitating  way  in  which  the 
noble  Earl  who  moved  the  second  read- 
ing alluded  to  the  existence  of  a  surplus. 
In  addition  to  this,  since  the  Customs' 
Bill  has  been  introduced,  there  is  already 
£175,000  to  be  deducted  from  any  sur- 
plus tliat  may  bo  said  to  exist — namely, 
£150,000  for  the  Stade  Dues,  and  £26,000 
for  the  increased  interest  during  the  next 
six  months  on  Exchequer  Bonds.  And 
when  the  noble  Earl  referred  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  late  harvest,  as  not  having 
entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  his  last  Budget, 
I  ask  your  Lordships  whether  you  are 
more  secure  this  year  against  the  occur- 
rence of  such  a  calamity  than  you  were 
the  last  ?  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  harvest 
may  be  a  good  one  j  but  who  can  be  so 
bold  as  to  say  that  he  can  prognosticate 
with  certainty  that  our  harvest  this  year 
will  bo  more  abundant  than  the  last? 
Now,  my  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  second 
objection — what  duties  should  be  taken  ofi^, 
supposing  you  have  a  real  and  bond  fide 
surplus.  I  will  put  it  to  your  Lordships 
whether  any  person  who  considers  tins 
subject  in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit  must 
not  at  once  admit  that  the  labouring 
classes  consume  more  tea  and  sugar  than 
they  do  paper,  and  whether,  therefore, 
they  would  not  benefit  more  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  tea  than  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Excise  on  paper  ?  I  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  himself  agree  with 
me  on  this  point,  because  I  remember 
that  last  year  when  introducing  his  Budget 
he  felt  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  and 
distinctly  admitted  that  directly  the  la- 
bouring classes  would  benefit  more  by 
the  reduction  of  the  tea  and  sugar  du- 
ties than  by  the  abolition  of  the  paper 
duty;  but,  then,  he  added,  they  would 
benefit  indirectly,  because  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  every  pound  of  tea  and 
sugar  must  be  wrapped  in  paper.  Kow, 
however,  with  that  boldness  for  which  he 
is  so  remarkable,  with  that  subtlety  which 
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is  80  startling,  with  that  ingenuity  in 
which  no  one  surpasses  him,  he  comes 
forward  with  a  different  plea,  and  recom- 
mends your  Lordships  to  repeal  the  paper 
duty,  not  because  their  repeal  would  di- 
rectly benefit  the  consumer — for  he  has 
now  discovered  what  we  on  this  side  of 
the  House  have  been  telling  him  for  the 
last  twenty  years  that  the  consumer  does 
not  benefit  in  anything  like  the  proportion 
the  revenue  loses  by  a  repeal  of  the  duties 
of  Customs  and  Excise ;  in  fact,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  admits  that  one-fourth 
only  of  the  reduction  of  duty  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  consumer — therefore,  he 
now  urges  the  advantage  that  will  arise  to 
trade,  and  the  expansion  of  commerce 
which  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duties.  As  to  the  benefit 
to  commerce,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  or  in  what  manner  the  repeal  of  tho 
paper  duty  will  assist  commerce  more  than 
a  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  tea  and 
sugar?  The  noble  Earl,  in  alluding  to 
the  tea  duties,  said  that  40  per  cent  of 
tea  was  consumed  by  the  lower  classes, 
and  60  per  cent  by  the  upper  classes.  I 
will  not  venture  to  contradict  the  noble 
Earl,  but  I  maintain,  that  if  the  duty 
upon  tea  were  lowered  so  as  to  bring 
the  article  more  within  the  reach  of  tho 
consumption  of  the  labouring  class,  that 
more  people  would  be  enabled  to  con- 
sume that  beverage,  and  that  they  would 
receive  more  benefit  from  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  than  from  the  repeal  of  tho 
whole  Excise  on  paper.  But  what  is  tho 
time  at  which  we  are  called  upon  to  take 
off  the  paper  duty?  Is  it  a  time  when, 
all  around  appears  tranquil  and  secure? 
Are  there  no  indications  of  approaching 
difficulty  ?  Are  we  quite  certain  we  shall 
not  require  this  tax  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  abandon?  If  we  look  abroad, 
across  the  Atlantic,  what  did  wo  see  ?  A 
nation  plunging  into  civil  war.  Tho 
cannon  has  already  sounded,  and  is  rever- 
berating on  our  own  shores.  We  know 
not  whether  we  may  not  be  drawn  into 
that  contest ;  we  know  not  what  demands 
will  be  made  upon  us;  yet  this  is  tho 
time  when  wo  are  called  upon  to  give  up, 
without  any  benefit,  some  million  and  a 
half  of  revenue.  Again,  if  we  looked  at 
Italy — that  country  which  had  but  lately 
emerged  from  a  revolution — what  do  wo 
behold  ?  Monarchy  destroyed,  with  hardly 
any  settled  Government ;  authority  over- 
thrown, a  generous  and  excitable  ^^q^\a 
given  up  a\tetiia.\j^'5  ^s^  ^'^  \f«l  *^  ^ 
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victorious  anny,  a  disbanded  soldiery,  and 
a  desperate  brigandism.  Only  yesterday 
we  heard,  with  the  deepest  regret,  how- 
ever much  some  of  us  may  differ  from 
his  political  views,  that  the  great  mind 
that  has  hithei-to  kept  together  the  ele- 
ments of  that  divided  and  unhappy  coun- 
try has  passed  away;  and  who  can  tell 
what  the  future  of  that  country  will  be  ? 
Then  if  wo  look  nearer  home  —  if  wo 
look  to  the  two  countries  which  stand  so 
close  to  each  other — divided,  or,  as  Mr. 
Cobden  happily  expressed  it,  united  by  a 
few  miles  of  sea — what  do  we  there  find  ? 
While  each  with  one  hand  signs  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  with  the  other  both  nations 
are  convulsively  grasping  the  hilt  of  their 
swords,  each  doubtful  of  the  other's  in- 
tentions. Mr.  Cobden,  who  is  looked  up 
to  as  a  great  authority  on  all  occasions, 
has  lately  come  from  Paris,  and  your  Lord- 
ships will,  therefore,  look  to  his  testimony 
with  the  greatest  possible  interest.  And 
what  does  Mr.  Cobden  say  ?  In  his  speech 
yesterday,  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving 
the  freedom  of  the  City,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  that  he  viewed  with  the  greatest 
alarm  the  naval  preparations  that  are  going 
on  in  France  and  England.  His  speech  is 
so  remarkable  that  if  I  were  not  afraid  of 
wearying  your  Lordships  I  should  very 
much  like  to  read  a  short  passage  from  it. 
Mr.  Cobden  said — 

"  Even  now  thoro  is  much  that  is  doing  by  the 
Governments  of  the  two  countries  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  fill  us  with  disappointment,  if  not  with 
dismay.  Probably  at  no  time  in  our  history — 
And  I  say  it  advisedly — had  Franco  and  England 
80  large  a  warlike  preparation  in  the  only  means 
of  war  by  which  they  can  be  brought  into  collision 
as  at  this  moment  in  a  timo  of  peace.  It  was 
not  too  much  to  say  that  at  no  period  of  history 
were  ever  Franco  and  England  so  prepared  by 
formidable  naval  forces  for  hostile  operations 
against  each  other  as  at  present ;  and  this  is 
going  on  —if  wo  may  believe  what  wo  read  and 
hear — at  the  present  moment  simultaneously  with 
this  commercial  treaty  which  is  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  intercourse  between  tho  two  nations. 
There  is  something  saddening  and  inconsistent  in 
this  fact." 

The  speech  goes  on  in  the  same  strain; 
and  at  the  close  Mr.  Cobden  says  that  even 
if  Franco  were  preparing  for  war  we 
should  prepare  for  peace,  and  we  should 
have  it.  These  are  Mr.  Cobden*s  senti- 
ments; but,  my  Lords,  I  am  sure  that 
while  Franco  is  the  initiator  of  these  great 
naval  preparations — while  she  is  building 
these  leviathans  of  war — there  is  not  one 
of  your  Lordships  who  will  not  concur 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that  if  this  great 
oommercial  country  has  any  regard  for 
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the  maintenance  of  her  position  and  the 
security  of  her  colonies  she  must  be,  at  all 
events,  equally  prepared  to  defend  herself 
as  that  great  and  powerful  Empire  of 
France.  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press my  admiration,  in  common  with  all 
patriotic  loyal  Englishmen,  at  tho  spirited 
address  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  other  night  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  Navy  Estimates.  The 
noblo  sentiments  expres:ged  by  tho  noble 
Viscount  thrilled  every  patriotic  breast 
in  England.  My  Lords,  I  come  now  to 
tho  third  objection  I  have  made,  and  I 
approach  it  with  tho  strongest  possible 
desire  to  say  nothing  that  can  in  any  way 
provoke  any  spirit  of  rivalry  or  hostility 
in  the  remotest  degree  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  I  come  now,  I 
say,  to  the  constitutional  part  of  the  ques- 
tion— to  the  position  in  which  your  Lord- 
ships have  now  been  placed  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Bill  has  been  sent  up  to  your 
Lordships'  House.  A  proposition  for  re- 
pealing  a  tax  and  also  for  the  imposition 
of  taxes  has  been  sent  up  in  one  Bill. 
My  Lords,  when  I  see  so  many  noblo  and 
learned  Lords  around  mo  so  much  moi*o 
capable  by  their  learning,  their  ability, 
and  their  experience,  to  guide  and  in- 
struct your  Lordships  on  so  delicate  and 
difEcult  a  subject,  I  will  not  venture  to 
dive  into  the  depths  of  this  part  of  the 
question ;  I  will  not  venture  to  do  more 
than  to  draw  your  Lordships'  attention  (o 
this  subject,  in  order  that  we  may  be  fa- 
voured with  their  opinion  of  the  position 
in  which  we  now  stand,  in  consequence  of 
the  step  that  has  been  taken — J  will  not 
say  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  will 
not  say  by  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment — 
but  I  will  say  by  that  overruling  and 
powerful  mind  which  seems  to  guide  both 
I  the  one  and  the  other.  Now,  tho  noblo 
Earl  (Earl  Granville)  said  we  are  now 
placed  in  a  very  different  position  to  what 
we  were  last  year.  Then  tho  Bill  was 
sent  up  to  repeal  the  duty,  which  Bill 
your  Lordships  decided  not  to  assent  to, 
not  in  consequence  of  its  merits,  but  in 
consequence  of  there  then  being  no  sur- 
plus :  but  the  noble  Earl  says  we  are  now 
in  a  different  position,  that  we  cannot 
now  reject  tho  proposal  to  repeal  the 
paper  duty  on  the  ground  and  for  the 
reason  we  rejected  it  last  year,  because 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  now 
shown  that  there  will  be  a  surplua  at  the 
close  of  the  current  financial  year;  ond  he^ 
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therefore,  hoped  your  Lordships  would  not 
divide  upon  the  luattor.  Bat,  my  Lords, 
if  this  is  the  case,  I  want  to  know  why  the 
present  proposal  has  not  hecn  sent  up  from 
the  other  House  in  such  a  shape  as  would 
have  enabled  your  Lordships  to  consider 
and  pass  a  deliberate  judgment  upon  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty  apart  from  the 
other  details  of  the  Budget?  I  appre- 
hend, notwithstanding  all  the  noble  £arl 
has  said  about  the  certainty  of  a  surplus, 
that  it  was  a  suspicion  that  your  Lord- 
ships would  again  throw  out  any  propo- 
sition for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
tliat  has  induced  the  Government  to  adopt 
the  underhand  course  of  "  tacking  "  their 
proposition  with  respect  to  the  paper  duty 
to  a  Bill  containing  other  provisions,  and 
so  sending  it  up  to  this  House  in  a  shapo 
which  should  prevent  your  Lordships  from 
resisting  it,  without  at  the  same  time  in- 
terfering with  the  other  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  year.  Almost  every  con- 
stitutional authority — and  amongst  them 
Lord  Macaulay — ^had  concurred  in  con- 
demning the  practice  of  **  tacking  "  Bills. 
Lord  Macaulay  in  his  History,  vol.  5,  p. 
274,  gave  the  following  striking  condemna- 
tion of  the  practice : — 

•*  Not  only — such  Trero  tho  just  complaints  of  the 
Peers — not  only  are  we  to  be  deprived  of  that  co- 
ordinate legislative  power  to  which  we  are,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  realm,  entitled.  We  are  not 
to  bo  allowed  even  a  suspensive  veto.  We  are  not 
to  dare  to  remonstrate,  to  suggest  an  amend- 
ment, to  offer  a  reason,  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 
Whenever  the  other  House  has  passed  a  Bill  to 
which  it  is  known  that  we  have  strong  objections, 
that  Bill  is  to  be  tacked  to  a  Bill  of  Supply.  It 
wo  alter  it  we  are  told  that  we  are  attacking  the 
most  sacred  privilege  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  that  we  must  either  take  the  whole  or 
reject  the  whole.  If  wo  reject  the  whole  public 
credit  is  shaken  ;  tho  Uoyal  Exchange  is  in  con- 
fusion ;  the  Bank  stops  payment ;  the  army  is 
disbanded  ;  the  fleet  is  in  mutiny ;  the  island  is 
left  without  one  regiment,  without  one  frigate  at 
the  mercy  of  every  enemy.  The  danger  of  throw- 
ing out  a  Bill  of  Supply  is,  doubtless,  great.  Yet 
it  may  on  the  whole  be  better  that  wo  face  that 
danger,  once  for  all,  than  that  we  should  consent 
to  be,  what  we  are  fast  becoming,  a  body  of  no 
more  importance  than  the  Convocation. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  call  your  attention 
for  one  moment  to  the  position  which  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  asks  us  to  oc- 
cupy. And  I  will  ask  what  is  tho  use 
of  a  debate  which  is  to  have  no  practical 
end  ?  If  tho  whole  thing  is  already  set- 
tled, because  the  House  of  Commons  have 
sent  up  the  whole  financial  arrangement 
for  the  year  in  one  Bill,  which  your  Lord- 
ships cannot  alter  or  amend,  I  ask  what  is 


the  use  of  my  wasting  ray  breath  and  your 
Lordships*  lime  in  addressing  you  ?  We 
are  even  placed,  by  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued,  in  a  worse  position  than  any 
other  class  in  the  country.  Wo  aro  told 
that  we  are  not  competent  to  have  an  opi- 
nion, and  if  any  one  of  us  ventures  to  givo 
expression  to  our  views,  as  the  noble  Earl 
below  mo  (tho  Earl  of  Derby)  did  at  the 
Mansion  House,  we  are  told  that  wo  should 
wait  till  tho  Bill  is  before  us  before  ofier- 
ing  even  an  opinion  in  reference  to  it.  I 
would  briefly  call  attention  to  tho  views 
entertained  by  the  people  of  France  in  re- 
gard to  retrospective  debates.  I  perceive 
from  the  correspondence  of  The  Times  that 
in  an  article  in  the  Jievue  des  deux  Mondes 
they  condemn  the  practice  of  debating 
questions  in  the  French  Chambers  after 
they  have  been  practically  decided,  and 
remark  on  the  happier  condition  of  thia 
country,  where  all-important  questions  are 
decided  by  the  Legislature.  Yet  this  is 
the  very  position  your  Lordships  are  now 
invited  to  occupy.  I  have  now,  briefly,  my 
Lords,  and  I  fear,  very  inefficiently,  laid 
my  reasons  before  you  for  the  course  I 
have  pursued,  and  I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  consider  this  measure  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  become  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
I  have  only  taken  the  part  I  have  done 
because  I  could  not  find  that  any  other 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment, and,  therefore,  I  ventured  to  move 
one,  as  I  think  this  Bill  is  so  adVerse  to 
the  interests  of  your  Lordships,  and  to 
those  of  the  country  at  large,  that  I  ven- 
ture, at  all  events,  to  enter  my  protest 
against  its  passing  your  Lordships'  House. 
The  Eakl  op  DERBY :  My  Lords,  no 
one  who  has  the  pleasure  and  the  honour 
of  the  personal  acquaintance  of  my  noblo 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  can,  for  a 
moment,  doubt  that  any  step  he  takes  in 
this  House,  as  elsewhere,  is  dictated  by  the 
most  conscientious  motives  ;  and  no  one 
who  has  listened  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  brought  forward  his  Motion  this 
evening  can  fail  to  perceive  that  he  is  ca- 
pable to  deal  with  the  great  questions  that 
come  before  us  with  an  ability,  good  judg- 
ment, and  moderation,  which  make  me 
regret  that  he  does  not  more  frequently 
take  an  active  part  in  our  proceedings  and 
join  in  our  debates.  I  must,  my  Lords, 
preface  the  few  observations  I  am  about  to 
offer  by  saying,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
notwithstanding  the  high  respect  which  I 
entertain,  and  which  I  believe  your  Lord- 
ships all  entertain,  for  the  opinion  and 
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character  of  my  noble  Friend,  and  not- 
withstanding the  clear  and  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  submitted  his  views  upon 
this  Question  to  our  notice,  he  has  not  in- 
duced mo  to  come  to  the  practical  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  has  arrived.  But  I  must 
at  the  same  time  express  my  concurrence 
in  a  great  part  of  the  objections  which  he 
has  urged  against  the  measure  now  under 
your  Lordships'  consideration — if,  indeed, 
on  such  a  question  it  is  permitted  to  us  to 
have  any  deliberative  consideration  at  all; 
— I  concur  with  the  noble  Duke  in  thinking 
that  the  Bill  is  objectionable  in  point  of 
substance  as  well  as  in  form — ^in  point  of 
substance,  because,  if  that  surplus  does 
exist  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer anticipates  with  so  much  confi- 
dence, but  of  which  serious  doubts  are 
entertained  by  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  which  doubts  I  confess  I 
share — even,  I  say,  if  that  surplus  does 
exist,  in  my  judgment,  and,  I  believe,  in 
the  judgment  of  many  others,  and  in  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  am  not  sure  I  am  incorrect  in 
saying  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government — ^there  are  other 
taxes  which  have  a  greater  claim  for  re- 
mission than  the  paper  duty.  There  are 
other  taxes  which  press  far  more  inju- 
riously on  the  springs  of  industry,  which 
press  with  far  greater  hardship  upon  the 
comforts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity— there  are  taxes  which  have  been 
imposed  for  special  and  temporary  pur- 
poses, to  meet  a  temporary  exigency, 
and  which  have,  consequently,  a  far  pre- 
ferable claim  over  the  paper  duty  to  be 
taken  off,  or,  at  all  events,  reduced,  so  soon 
as  the  temporary  exigency  for  which  they 
were  imposed  has  ceased  to  exist.  I  think 
the  Bill  objectionable  in  point  of  form,  on 
the  grounds  stated  by  my  noble  Friend — 
because  it  is  sent  to  your  Lordships,  and 
sent  deliberately,  with  the  view  and  in- 
tention of  precluding  your  Lordships  from 
exercising  upon  it  that  deliberate  judg- 
ment which  I  think  it  is  for  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is  for 
the  honour  of  your  Lordships'  House  that 
you  should  be  able  to  exercise  on  all  mat- 
ters submitted  to  yon.  The  noble  Earl 
who  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
stated  that  last  year  we  stood  in  a  very 
diflbrent  position  from  that  in  which  wo 
do  now ;  inasmuch  that  last  year  it  might 
be  a  question  open  to  doubt  whether  we 
kad  or  had  not  a  surplus ;  whereas^  on  the 
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present  occasion,  that  &ct  is  universally 
admitted.  I  will  not  here  stop,  my  Lords, 
to  take  exception  to  the  assumption  of  my 
noble  Friend  that  the  existence  of  a  sur- 
plus is  universally  admitted.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  agreed  m  the  House  of  Commons 
that  in  these  matters  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
the  best  authority  as  to  the  facts,  and  that 
upon  his  statement  we  must  be  prepar« 
ed  to  rely  in  our  legislative  capacity — 
whatever  personal  and  private  opinion! 
may  be  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  reason* 
ing  or  the  validity  of  the  conolusions  to 
which  he  has  arrived.  My  Lords,  I  ac- 
cept this  principle ;  but  as  the  noble  Eail 
took  great  pains  to  show  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  very  bad  harvest  last  year 
the  anticipations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  regard  to  the  revenue 
would  have  been  entirely  realised,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the  noble 
Earl  did  not  take  into  account  the  £800>000 
additional  and  unexpected  Customs'  reve* 
nue  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer received,  and  which  we  may  regard 
as  some  set-off  against  the  fidling  off 
of  his  receipts  ftom  that  cause.  More^ 
over,  although  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  per- 
fectly fair  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  reckon,  not  on  oircomstances  of 
an  unparalleled  prosperity,  but  upon  a 
fair  average  revenue,  yet  I  find  at  the 
period  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer brought  forward  his  first  Budget — 
which  I  presume  is  the  one  to  whidi  we 
are  directed — about  the  period  when  we 
were  discussing  the  measure  relative  to 
the  paper  duty,  and  before  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  forward  his  se« 
cond  or  supplemental  Budget — it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  could  expect  nothing 
but  a  very  bad  harvest.  Perhaps  the  lioble 
Earl  will  permit  me  to  remind  him  abo 
that,  at  the  period  when  the  Budget  was 
under  consideration,  Her  Majeety*8  Go^ 
vemment  were  in  doubt — a  doubt  in  which 
no  other  person  shared — as  to  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  a  war  with  China,  and 
the  provision  taken  in  the  Budget  for  the 
China  war  last  year  only  reached  the  very 
modest  amount  of  £500,000.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fbund 
out  that  that  had  taken  place  wnich  evety 
ono  had  foreseen,  but  to  which  he  had 
wilfully  shut  his  eyes;  and  consequently 
he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
coming  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  asking  for  a  Supplementary  Vote  of 
£3,800,000.    That  appeal,  howerer,  bad 
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not  been  made  when  we  discussed  the 
question ;  but  I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
do  me  the  honour  to  recollect  that  I  found 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  fatigue  your  Lord- 
ships with  a  very  lengthy  analysis  of  the 
estimates  of  the  reTonue  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country,  in  which  I  assumed, 
for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  the  whole 
of  the  calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  perfectly  correct,  that  he 
was  not  wrong  in  any  of  his  figures,  that 
no  unexpected  circumstances  would  occur 
to  derange  his  calculations.  And  I  took 
the  liberty  of  showing — on  the  faith  of 
that  statement — to  your  J^ordships,  and,  as 
I  believe,  proved  to  your  Lordships,  that 
if  circumstances  remained  precisely  the 
same,  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  were  so 
contrived  as  to  secure,  not  for  the  year 
1860-1,  but  for  the  year  1861-2,  a  defi- 
ciency to  the  amount  of  £2,800,000.  In 
short,  I  rested  my  support  to  the  Motion 
brought  forward  by  my  noble  Friend  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  not  upon 
any  supposed  error  in  the  calculations  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  upon 
the  fact  that  the  statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  assuming  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  his  figures,  involved  us  in 
a  certain  deficiency  of  £2,800,000,  at  the 
very  least,  for  the  year  1861-2.  Under 
those  circumstances  your  Lordships  were 
induced— and  I  think  very  advantageously 
for  the  country,  and  I  believe  that  the 
country  generally  now  feel  that  it  was  to 
their  advantage,  and  that  your  Lordships 
acted  very  wisely — to  exercise  your  in- 
dubitable right  to  refuse  to  assent  to  this 
lavish  and  imprudent  sacrifice  of  the  per- 
manent revenue  of  the  country.  My  Lords 
— I  do  not  quite  know  about  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — ^but  I  am  afraid  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not  shown 
himself  sufficiently  grateful  to  us,  because 
we  certainly  contributed  very  largely  to 
reduce  or  diminish  the  enormous  deficiency 
there  would  have  been  upon  the  revenue, 
not  of  1860-1,  but  of  1861-2,  by  the  pre- 
sent we  made  to  him  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  money  by  continuing  the  paper 
duty.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
no  difficulty  about  accepting  this  present; 
but  he  took  advantage  of  the  amount,  elo- 
quently protesting  that  there  never  was  a 
Government,  there  never  was  a  people,  so 
ill-used  and  so  grossly  afironted  as  that 
Government,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  couutry  had  been  by  your  Lordships* 
House.  But,  my  Lords,  with  a  meekness 
worthy  of  all  praise,  the  right  hon.  the 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeded  to 
frame  his  new  Budget  to  meet  the  al- 
tered circumstances  of  the  year,  and  he 
at  once  took  credit  for  the  million  and  a 
quarter  secured  to  him  by  ''the  unparallel- 
ed conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords."  How 
was  the  remainder  made  up?  The  ib- 
mainder  of  the  deficiency — by  a  course 
of  proceeding  which,  certainly,  is  of  an 
exceptional  character,  but  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time — was  made  up 
by  withdrawing  the  sum  of  one  million 
and  a  half  from  the  balances  in  the  Ex- 
chequer— that  is  by  diminishing  the  assets 
prepared  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  coun- 
try. That  was  the  mode — in  addition  to 
what  he  got  by  the  relief  afforded  him  by 
the  retention  of  the  paper  duties — in  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  contrived 
to  make  ends  meet  for  the  service  of  last 
year.  The  revenue,  in  short,  of  last  year, 
was  made  up  of  waifs  and  strays,  odds  and 
ends,  pickings  here,  anticipations  from  an- 
other quarter,  and  throwing  into  the  ser- 
vice of  one  year  that  which  belonged  to 
another — a  combination  of  casualties  which 
might  occur  that  year  but  could  never 
occur  again,  and  anticipations  which,  un- 
less circumstances  changed  favourably, 
would  leave  the  revenue  of  another  year 
in  a  deficiency  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  millions.  But  when  we  come  to  this 
year,  and  when  every  one  is  thinking  how 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  his  revenue,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  comes  down  to  the  House 
and  deals  with  the  Budget  of  the  present 
year  with  the  same  courage  and  dexterity 
as  he  exhibited  in  dealing  with  the  Budget 
of  last  year.  Last  year  he  astounded  the 
House  by  announcing  that  they  had  to 
provide  for  a  deficiency  of  £9,400,000, 
and,  nevertheless,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  a  remission  of  taxes  that  would 
increase  the  deficiency  to  £12,400,000.  Ho 
provided  for  that  deficiency  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  revenue  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
partly  on  the  faith  of  £260,000  to  be  receiv- 
ed from  Spain,  and  partly  from  other  wind- 
falls, but  priucipolly  by  the  addition  of  a 
penny  to  the  income  tax — or  rather  by  the 
imposition  of  an  income  tax  of  lOd.  in  the 
pound — ^and  of  this  income  tax  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  contrived  not  only  to  get 
four  quarters  in  the  year,  but  he  arranged 
so  that  five  quarters  should  be  paid  within 
the  year.  That,  of  course,  was  an  opera- 
tion that  could  not  be  repeated,  and  their 
Lordships  and  the  public  were  anxiously 
asking,    ''What  will  the  Chancellor  of 
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tho  Exchequer  do  -with  his  deficiency  of 
£5,500,000  V*  Many  resources  were  want- 
ing which  last  year  he  possessed — the 
prospect  before  him,  in  short,  seemed  as 
black  as  possible — when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  comes  down  to  an  admiring 
and  wondering  House  of  Commons  and 
declares  that  there  was  no  deficiency  at  all, 
but  a  surplus  of  £1,900,000.  And  it  is 
just  as  simple  as  tho  case  of  Columbus  and 
his  egg.  The  deficiency  last  year  was 
£9,400,000,  assuming  that  tho  income 
tax  was  to  expire,  and  that  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties  would  be  reduced  to  their 
ordinary  amount.  This  was  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  demonstration  of  last  year. 
This  year  he  proceeds  upon  a  different  as- 
sumption, that  all  these  duties  arc  to  con- 
tinue, and  not  only  to  continue,  but  that 
they  are  to  continue  with  the  additional 
penny  income  tax  imposed  last  year,  and 
distinctly  imposed  for  one  year  only.  If 
you  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
taxes  have  expired  which  produced  be- 
tween £10,000,000  and  £11,000,000,  and, 
thereby  show  a  deficiency  of  £9,400,000 
in  tho  one  year,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  those  taxes 
are  to  be  continued  in  their  full  amount, 
as  they  produced  a  surplus  for  last  year, 
they  will  also  provide  a  surplus  for  the 
year  to  come.  And  then  the  House  of 
Commons  lifts  up  its  hands  and  its  eyes  in 
admiration,  and  says,  **  What  a  wonderful 
man  this  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is !" 
I  say  that  also ;  but  I  likewise  say,  what 
a  wonderful  body  is  that  House  of  Com- 
mons to  bo  cajoled  and  juggled  by  this 
transparent  fallacy  of  creating  a  deficiency 
last  year,  and  having  a  surplus  this  year. 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  in  passing, 
that  this  solution  gives  a  very  easy  expla- 
nation of  an  extraordinary  discrepancy 
which  appears  between  a  statement  I 
made  and  one  made  by  tho  Comptroller 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  I  anticipated 
a  deficiency  of  between  £2,000,000  and 
£3,000,000,  and  ray  noble  Friend  a  de- 
ficiency of  between  £10,000,000  and 
£11,000,000.  The  difference  consists  in 
this :  I  said,  if  these  taxes  are  continued 
there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  £2,000,000 
or  £3,000,000;  and  my  noble  Friend  said, 
'*  There  will  be  a  deficiency  of  between 
£10,000,000  and  £11,000,000  unless  you 
break  faith  with  the  country  and  continue 
those  obnoxious  tea  and  sugar  duties,  and 
also  the  income  tax  at  its  present  high 
rate.*'  Our  statements,  therefore,  pre- 
cisely tally,  and  our  estimates  would  have 
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been  perfectly  correct,  as  a  general  rule, 
if  it  had  not  occurred  in  the  meantime 
that  tho  China  war  came  to  an  end,  and 
consequently  it  was  In  the  power  of  the. 
Government  and  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  make  some  reduction  of  the 
expenditure,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  giro 
a  small  apparent  surplus.  As  I  said  before, 
I  shall  assume  that  the  caloulations  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  all  correct, 
and  I  shall  not  dispute  the  fact,  whether 
£750,000,  which  he  calculates  to  receive 
from  China,  is  likely  to  come  into  the  Ex- 
chequer or  not,  or  whether  he  has  not 
made  a  most  extraordinary  miscalculation 
with  regard  to  the  military  and  nayal  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.  I  take  the  facts 
as  I  am  told  them ;  and  then  the  question 
arises  how  this  surplus  shall  be  disposed 
of  most  advantageously  for  the  country? 
I  will  not  say  whether  it  is  for  yonr  Lord- 
ships to-night  to  decide,  but  it  is  a  question 
for  Parliament  to  decide.  I  will  assume 
tho  version  of  those  who  say  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  dealt 
most  fairly  and  impartially  in  dividing  the 
relief  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
If,  on  tho  ono  hand,  it  is  said,  he  takes 
off  the  paper  duty,  on  tho  other  hand  he 
takes  off  an  equivalent  amount  from  in- 
come tax.  That  is  true;  but  the  relief 
given  in  respect  of  direct  taxation  consists 
in  taking  off  the  individual  penny  he  put 
on  the  year  before,  and  tho  relief  in  respect 
of  indirect  taxation  consists  in  depriving 
the  country  permanently  [The  Duke  of 
Abgyll:  Hear,  hear!] — I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  my  observation  is  gratifying  to 
the  noble  Duke — you  are  taking  off  a  tax 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  when 
once  taken  off  cannot  be  reimposed.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
paper  duty.  I  always  admitted,  and  I  am 
quite  ready  now  to  admit,  that  it  is  an  ob- 
jectionable tax,  and  one  which,  with  an 
overflowing  Exchequer,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
pressure  of;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  its 
repeal  will  have  those  marvellous  effects 
that  have  been  predicated,  or  will  give  any 
extraordinary  relief  to  commerce  or  to  any 
portion  of  the  community.  With  regard 
to  cheap  literature,  and  to  the  various 
applications  of  paper,  and  the  immense 
spread  of  knowledge  which  are  to  follow 
from  the  repeal  of  this  duty,  these  argu- 
ments may  do  very  well  for  Parliament, 
but  I  have  not  the  least  faith  in  them. 
My  noble  Friend,  I  hope,  will  not  repeat 
these  stale  arguments  about  cheap  litcra- 
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ture,  which  have  been  all  controverted 
long  ago.     [Earl   Gsanville:    Where?] 
Why,  in  every  house,  in  every  conversation, 
in  Parliament,  and  in  every  society  where 
the  question  has  been  argued.    Look  at  the 
most  important  publishers.   Look  at  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Bohn,  who  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  upon  tlie  subject.     Look  to  the 
assertions  made  in  every  society  and  every 
place  where  the  question  is  discussed.     I 
know  one  class  to  whom  the  relief  will  be 
considerable,  and  that  is  the  class  of  pro- 
prietors of  penny  newspapers.     I  do  not 
know  that  they  will  get  all  the   benefit 
they  expect,  but  they  will  get  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  their  business  cheaper,  and  certain- 
ly they  will  not  make  the  least  reduction  in 
the  price  to  their  consumers.     Neither  do 
I  see  that  so  great  a  benefit  will  be  given 
by  the  remission  of  the  paper  duty  to  those 
tradesmen  who  sell  groceries,  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  articles  on  account  of  the  paper 
in  which  these  articles  are  wrapped— or 
to  use  my  noble  Friend's  peculiar  phra- 
seology **  wropped."     I  believe  that  the 
main  afgument  for  taking  off  the   paper 
duty  consists  of  an  argument  introduced 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  which  j 
may  call  **  the  great  bandbox  argument." 
Next  to  the  proprietors  of  penny  papers 
the  makers  of  bandboxes  will  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  remission  of  the 
duty ;  but  as  to  all  the  other  classes  of 
the  community,  I  believe  its  benefits  will 
be  found  to  be  nearly  nil.     I  will  say  ut- 
tcrl}^  nil  as  compared  with  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  ihe  income  tax  or  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  of  the  tea  and  sugar  du- 
ties.    My   noblo  Friend  will  surely  not 
deny  that  these  reductions  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  working  classes  than  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty;  and  when  he 
says  that  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  are  paid 
in  higher  proportion   by  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  than  by  the  lower,  surely, 
that  circumstance  constitutes  a  strong  rea- 
son   for    reducing    those    duties    and   so 
cheapening     the    articles    to    the    lower 
classes.     I  only  wish  to  enter  my  protest 
against  being  supposed  to  concur  in  the 
great  benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  commu- 
nity at  largo  from  taking  off  the  duty  on 
paper.     It  is,  however,  a  financial  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  a  second  time  expressed  an  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  desirable  that  that  duty 
should  bo  taken  off^.     I  will  not  stop  to 
examine  what  may  bo  the  various  motives 
that  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  they  have 


arrived.     It  will  be  sufiicient  for  mo  to 
say  that  to  my  certain  knowledge  that  con- 
clusion  was  not  simply  guided   by    the 
merits  of  the  tax  itself,  or  the  degree  of  re- 
lief to  be  afforded  to  the  community.     It 
was  earned,  undoubtedly,  by  a  somewhat 
larger  majority  than  carried    the    third 
reading  last  year — a  majority  of  fifteen; 
but  it  is  perfectly  notorious  tliat  that  ma- 
jority, small  as  it  is,  was  obtained  by  the 
votes  of  a  certain  number  of  Gentlemen 
sincerely  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the 
paper  duty,  but  more  opposed  to  running 
the  risk — not  a  great  risk,  I   think — of 
disturbing  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or 
compelling  them  to  resign  or  to  dissolve 
Parliament.     I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of 
the  Government ;  and  I  am  not  averse  to 
having  something  strong  in  hand  to  meet 
an  emergency;  but  looking  to  the   com- 
placent manner  in  which  they  took  the 
check  by  the  House  of  Lords  last  year,  I 
confess  to  entertaining  a  very  strong  opi- 
nion that  the  only  resignation  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government    would    have    shown 
>vould  have  been  that  calm  and  placid  re- 
signation with  which  they  submitted  to 
the  benefit  we  conferred  upon  them  last 
year;    and  as  to  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
prudence,   sagacity,   and   wisdom   of  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  think  that  he  would  appeal  to  the 
country  on  any  such  question  as  whether 
paper  was  to  be  preferred   to  tea.     But, 
whatever  the  motive,  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  decided  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  and  I  am 
perfectly   ready  to   admit  that,    upon    a 
question  of  the  repeal  of  a  duty  and  the 
financial  aiTangements  generally,  it  is  not 
expedient  that  your  Lordships,  except  in 
very   exceptional   cases,   should  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  that  matter.     Suppose,  therefore, 
there  is  a  surplus,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  full  and  deliberate  conside- 
ration of  all  the  circumstances,  have  eomo 
to  the  decision  that  it  is  expedient  that 
this  paper  duty  should  be  repealed,  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  wish  to  take  on.  myself 
the  responsibility  of  advising  your  Lord- 
ships, whatever  might  bo  your  opinions  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  to  set  yourselves 
upon  such  a  point  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Last  3*ear  the  question  was  widely 
different.  The  question  then  was  whether, 
upon  the  showing  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  himselfi  that  there  would  be 
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no  Bnrplus  in  tho  following  year,  you 
would  not  give  to  tho  House  of  Commons 
a  further  opportunity  of  considering  the 
policy  of  sacrificiDg  that  which  was  in 
point  of  form  at  least  a  permanent  tax  ? 
But  the  question  arises  now ;  not  so  much 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case  as 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  interference 
which  might  be  justifiable  or  desirable  on 
tho  part  of  your  Lordships'  House.  And 
here  is  a  point  on  which  I  feel  myself 
compelled  to  differ  in  some  degree,  though 
not  altogether,  with  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Duke  of  Eutland)  as  to  the  discretion  to  be 
exercised  on  this  occasion.  With  regard 
to  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  deal 
with  questions  of  taxation,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  privileges  of  the  two  Houses 
generally,  I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  their 
respective  limits.  While  there  is  undoubt- 
edly debateable  ground  between  .the  two 
Houses  there  is  certainly  one  point  which 
admits  of  no  debate  and  no  discussion 
whatever.  With  regard  to  those  other 
matters,  they  must  be  settled  as  they 
arise,  by  the  prudence  and  discretion  of 
each  House  individually.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  clearly  laid  down  and  recog- 
nized than  that  to  tho  House  of  Commons 
belongs  the  initiation  of  every  Money  Bill ; 
and  on  tho  other  hand  nothing  is  more  in- 
disputable— and  that  is  the  vindication  of 
your  Lordship's  conduct  last  year — than 
that  the  House  of  Lords  have  the  power  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  any  Money  Bill. 
Tho  debateable  point  is  whether  the  House 
of  Lords  has  power  to  alter  a  Money  Bill 
submitted  to  them  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  having 
power  ?  The  privileges  of  the  two  Houses 
depend  upon  tho  mutual  recognition  of 
their  respective  powers,  and  on  the  power 
of  enforcing  that  recognition.  The  House 
of  Commons  would  not  look  at  a  Money 
Bill  originated  by  the  Lords;  and  their 
remedy  is  obvious— they  would  refuse  to 
deal  with  it.  The  Lords,  on  the  other 
hand,  reject  a  Money  Bill  coming  up  from 
the  Commons  that  they  do  not  approve  of  ; 
and  tho  result  is  clearly  tho  same — the 
Bill  falls  to  tho  ground,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  But  the  question  is  as  to  tho 
right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  alter  a 
Money  Bill  which  tho  Commons  have 
originated.  Let  us  see  upon  what  the 
claim  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  refuse 
to  entertain  a  Money  Bill  so  altered  is 
founded.  It  rests  upon  a  Resolution  of 
1671,  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
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as  to  the  privileges  and  rights  of  that 
House,  and  incidentally  as  to  the  limita^ 
tion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
other  House.  With  regard  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  Re- 
solution may  be  perfectly  sufOicient  to  bind 
them ;  but  as  to  what  is  the  privilege  of 
your  Lordships'  House  a  simple  Resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  all  due 
respect  to  that  high  authority,  except  so 
far  as  they  can  themselves  act  upon  it,  is 
a  piece  of  waste  paper.  The  rights  of 
your  Lordships'  House  cannot  be  restricted 
by  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  however  prudence  may  have  induced 
your  Lordships'  House  to  refrain  from  al- 
tering Money  Bills,  you  have  never  at  any 
time  repudiated,  rejected,  or  resigned  the 
right  of  making  Amendments  in  those  Bills, 
although  you  have  tempered  the  exerdso 
of  that  right  by  discretion,  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  if  you  do  make  such 
Amendment  it  is  equivalent  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill.  Every  constitutional  au- 
thority concurs  in  giving  to  the  House  of 
Lords  this  right  of  amending  Money  Bills 
if  they  choose  to  exercise  it.  Mr.  Hallam 
and  Lord  Macaulay  havo  so  laid  it  down ; 
but  I  will  only  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  a  short  extract  from  a  work  recently 
published  by  my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Stan- 
hope), the  Life  of  William  Piit,  in  which 
I  find  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox  thus  stated— 

"  Pitt  proposed  a  measure  to  regulate  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  America.  The  views 
of  Pitt  upon  this  question  were  of  the  largest 
kind.  The  Bill  was  complicated  and  extensive. 
It  was  several  times  committed  and  re-committed 
with  a  variety  of  Amendments,  and  at  last,  under 
tho  next  Administration,  was  further  altered  by 
tho  Lords.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  Money  Bill. 
[*  Hear.']  *  But  I  am  of  opinion  (said  Fox)  that 
the  Order  of  tho  House  respecting  Money  Bills 
is  oflen  too  strictly  construed.  It  would  be  very 
absurd,  indeed,  to  send  a  Loan  Bill  to  tho  LonU 
for  their  concurrence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dc« 
privo  thorn  of  tho  right  of  deliberation.' " 

This  is  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Fox — a  great 
constitutional  authority — upon  the  Besolu- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1671. 
This  privilege  depends  upon  the  power  of 
enforcing  it ;  and  if  you  send  down  a  Money 
£iU  to  tiie  Commons  altered  tho  Commons 
reject  it,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground.  In  for- 
mer times — I  do  not  know  whether  tho 
practice  is  still  continued — ^it  was  usual 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  kick  such  a 
Bill  out  of  the  House,  or  to  throw  it  under 
tho  table— which  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  very  dignified  mode  of  prooeedingy 
more  especially  when  it  was  frequently 
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followed  by  the  introduction  of  another 
Bill  embodying  the  Amendments  of  the 
Lords.  No  doubt  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  you  choose  to  act  on  your  constitu- 
tional right,  may  refuse  to  entertain  the 
Bill  80  amended  by  your  Lordships,  in 
which  case  it  falls  to  the  ground ;  or  they 
may  introduce  another  Bill  or  Bills  carry- 
ing out  the  same  object,  and  send  them  to 
the  Lords  in  a  form  that  they  believe  to 
bo  more  acceptable.  These,  my  Lords,  are 
the  real  limitations  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
— namely,  the  manner  in  which  these 
rights  can  be  enforced,  by  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  by  the  rejection  of  the 
measure  in  one  form  or  the  other,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation falls  to  the  ground.  In  Bills,  how- 
ever, which  are  for  the  special  purposes  of 
taxation,  not  Bills  in  which  money  clauses 
may  be  introduced  incidentally,  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  consequence,  because 
whenever  either  House  insists  on  the  main- 
tenance of  its  strict  privileges,  in  that 
case,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  matter  would  be  judged  of  by 
the  supreme  judge  of  all  in  this  country 
— public  opinion  ;  and  that  House  jof  the 
two  which  pushes  its  assumed  privileges 
to  the  utmost,  and  which  shows  an  un- 
reasonable and  uncoDciliatory  spirit  to- 
wards the  other  House,  will  be  the  one, 
in  the  case  of  a  great  national  calamity, 
such  as  the  stopping  the  Supply  of  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  Government, 
which  will  be  visited  by  great  public  in- 
dignation ;  and  that  is  the  real  control  and 
the  real  means  by  which  the  apparently 
conflicting  privileges  of  the  two  Houses 
arc  prevented  from  bringing  the  working 
of  the  Constitution  to  a  dead  lock.  That 
is  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
at  present.  There  is  one  point  more  to 
which  I  must  advert — the  mode  in  which 
the  Commons  have  dealt  with  this  ques- 
tion and  with  regard  to  '*  tack  Bills."  In 
former  times  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Com- 
mons to  introduce  the  most  conflicting  and 
incompatible  things  into  the  same  Bill  and 
Bend  it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  their  pri- 
vileges by  the  Commons,  that  Bill,  if  it 
contained  some  money  provision,  could  not 
be  amended  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
the  whole  measure  must  be  swallowed  by 
this  House  or  rejected  altogether.  It  is 
apparent  that  such  a  practice  excludes 
the  House  of  Lords  from  the  exercise  of 
their  deliberative   and   legislatiye  func- 


tions. There  never  has  been  any  doubt 
as  to  the  inadmissibility  of  '^ tacks;"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word— that  is  the 
introduction  into  a  Money  Bill  of  matter 
wholly  different  from  and  unconnected 
with  the  main  object  of  the  measure.  But 
a  more  difficult  question  comes  when  you 
have  to  deal  with  a  large  financial  scheme, 
in  which  nothing  is  introduced  that  has 
not  reference  to  finance  but  in  which 
various  matters  of  finance  are  introduced 
and  submitted  to  your  Lordships'  consi- 
deration. I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  to 
my  noble  Priend  opposite  that  there  are 
repeated  precedents  for  the  introduction  of 
whole  fiscal  schemes  into  one  measure,  and 
of  that  measure  being  sent  up  by  the  House 
of  Commons  and  acceded  to  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  re- 
peated cases  of  financial  measures  being 
amended  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Amendments  being  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Supposing  one  Bill  had 
been  sent  up  last  year  for  imposing  Id. 
income  tax  and  repealing  the  paper  duty, 
no  one  could  complain  of  excess  of  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  Commons  j  and,  like- 
wise, nobody  could  complain  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had  not  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise their  judgment  by  accepting  the  whole 
or  rejecting  it,  and  the  thing  could  be  fair- 
ly counterpoised  by  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  case  is  totally  dif- 
ferent where,  by  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  proposed  to  take  away 
a  permanent  tax  and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
purely  temporary  one.  This  point  has 
been  urged  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  right  hon.  Baronet,  a  Member  of  great 
weight  and  experience,  and  was  referred  to 
by  my  noble  Friend  opposite,  as  having 
been  laid  down  in  a  draft  Report  which  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Committee,  and  which 
Report  was  drawn  by  a  right  hon.  Friend 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  esteem  and 
regard  (Mr.  Walpole),  but  both  these  Gen- 
tlemen, I  think,  have  come  to  an  opinion 
on  this  question  which  is  most  fallacious 
in  its  origin  and  dangerous  in  its  conclu- 
sions. The  argument  is  this — that  if,  after 
the  House  of  Commons  has  declared  against 
it,  you  allow  a  large  portion  of  the  Re- 
venue to  be  raised  by  permanent  taxation 
that  cannot  be  taken  off  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Lords — and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  cannot  be  taken  off  without 
their  consent — you  weaken  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons — ^that  power,  it  is 
allowed,  has  been  weakened — and  it  is 
argued  that  it  would  be  expedient^  and 
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good  policy,  to  recover  that  power  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  permanent  revenue  of 
the  country.  I  say  that  this  is  a  gross 
fallacy  in  argument — I  say  so  with  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man— it  is  a  perfect  fallacy  in  argument 
to  say  that  dealing  with  a  portion  of  the 
permanent  taxation  of  the  country  can 
affect  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons 
over  the  revenue  from  whatever  source 
derived.  It  might,  no  doubt,  have  been 
necessary  in  the  early  days  of  our  history, 
at  a  time  when  the  necessities  of  the 
Crown  alone  compelled  it  to'  call  Parlia- 
ment together,  and  when  measures  were 
always  attempted  to  enable  the  Crown  to 
dispense  with  the  Parliament  and  to  enable 
it  to  carry  on  the  Government  without 
summoning  Parliament  at  all,  to  take  pre- 
cautions that  Supplies  should  only  be  voted 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  the  Sove- 
reign independent  of  Parliament.  But  all 
apprehensions  of  that  kind  have  long  ago 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  ceased  to  have 
any  practical  effect.  What  is  the  control 
which  the  House  of  Commons  now  exer- 
cises? The  army,  the  navy,  all  the  great 
services  of  the  country,  are  voted  from 
year  to  year ;  and  without  tlie  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  application 
of  the  Ways  and  Means,  the  payment  of 
these  services  at  once  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  Army  Estimates,  the  Navy*Eslimates, 
the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  are  all  pro- 
vided for  by  annual  Votes ;  and  this  enor- 
mous proportion — amounting  in  fact  to 
almost  the  whole — of  the  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  country  are  entirely  and  absolutely 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  even  after  these  Esti- 
mates have  been  provided  for,  the  House 
of  Commons  has  complete  and  absolute 
control  not  only  over  the  levying  of  the 
taxes  but  over  their  application.  Not  a 
single  shilling  of  the  taxes — not  even  of 
the  permanent  taxation  of  the  country — 
can  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  required  without  an  Appropria- 
tion Act,  which,  as  your  Lordships  know, 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  it  must  receive  the  sanction  of  your 
Lordships*  House.  The  control,  therefore, 
of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  finances 
of  the  country  consists,  first,  in  the  abso- 
lute control  it  has  over  the  Estimates  for 
the  support  of  all  the  great  services  of  the 
country ;  and,  next,  in  the  fact,  that  after 
these  Estimates  are  voted  not  a  step  in 
regard  to  the  payment  of  those  services 
can  be  taken  without  the  introductiou  o£ 
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all  the  items  of  that  expenditure  into  an 
Act  which  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Let  us  look,  my  Lords,  at  what 
the  consequence  would  be  of  acting  on  the 
opposite  principles.  Let  us  suppose  the 
principles  that  have  been  put  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  carried  out  to  the 
uttermost,  and  tliat  you  do  away  with  the 
whole  permanent  taxation  of  the  country 
— and,  observe,  that  if  this  precedent  is  to 
be  followed  up,  the  Supply  for  tho  year 
may  be  purchased  by  tho  abolition  of  some 
permanent  duty,  then  permanent  taxation 
will  be  gradually  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
and  if  permanent  taxation  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum — ^if  all  the  great  permanent  ser- 
vices of  the  country  are  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  annual  Votes  of  Parliament — and, 
moreover,  I  say,  if  all  the  taxes  that  affect 
trade  and  commerce  financially  are  to  be 
made  dependent  on  the  annual  Votes  of 
Parliament;  if,  above  all,  tho  payments 
for  the  National  Debt  are  to  be  made 
wholly  dependent  on  the  annual  Votes  of 
Parliament — then,  I  say,  the  most  scrions 
and  even  ruinous  consequences  may  resnlt 
from  tho  substitution  of  the  system  of 
annual  for  the  system  of  permanent  taxa- 
tion. Therefore,  while  I  do  not  say  I  am 
disposed  to  object  to  the  present  exercise 
of  the  discretion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  do  say  it  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion, not  only  for  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration, but  for  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons — and  they  arc,  I  believe,  the 
great  majority — who  value  the  institu- 
tions of  tho  country,  to  beware  of  the 
danger  and  temptation  that  lurk  in  the 
policy  of  substituting  annual  for  permanent 
taxation — of  tho  danger  of  unsettling  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country,  shake 
the  stability  of  our  engngoments,  render- 
ing uncertain  all  matters  that  affect  the 
course  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  produc- 
ing in  all  these  matters  an  uncertainty 
that  must  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  high- 
est and  best  interests  of  the  country.  Why, 
my  Lords,  within  my  own  recollection, 
there  was  one  great  tax — ^that  of  the  sugar 
duties — which  was  voted  annually;  but 
such  was  the  paralysis  caused  to  trade  by 
the  uncertainty  of  these  duties,  whether 
they  might  bo  diminished  or  increased 
from  one  year  to  another,  that  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  those  duties 
permanent.  It  was  this,  I  suppose,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred complained  of  as  an  infraction  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Bat 
\t  i&  UTixx^ceasary  for  me  to  say  that  ob 
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that  occasion  the  House  of  Commons  acted 
not  in  deference  to  the  privileges  of  House 
of  Lords,  but  from  regard  to  the  necessities 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  question  of  sub- 
stituting annual  for  permanent  taxation 
will  be  deliberately  and  carefully  weighed 
both  by  this  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, before  we  proceed  on  it  to  an  ex- 
tent that  may  be  dangerous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  From  what  I 
have  said  your  Lordships  will  infer  that 
it  is  not  my  wish  or  intention  to  recom- 
mend your  Lordships  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  in  determining  to  abolish  the 
paper  duty.  I  think  that  Resolution  an 
imprudent  and  improvident  one,  especially 
in  the  face  of  the  future  diflSculties  which 
menace  us.  But  it  is  proposed  purely  as 
a  financial  measure ;  as  a  financial  matter 
it  is  within  the  province  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  I  should  be  sony  to  see 
your  Lordships  set  your  authority  and  opi- 
nion on  ordinary  occasions  at  variance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
a  matter  that  is  strictly  within  their  pro- 
vince. But  the  quesiion  remains  as  to  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords — not  putting 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  taking  the  step 
which,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  take — of 
dividing  this  Bill  into  two  and  sending 
the  two  Bills,  both  of  them  agreed  to, 
down  to  tho  House  of  Commons  for  them 
to  accept  or  reject  as  they  please.  That  is 
a  course  which  has  much  to  recommend  it 
in  point  of  principle.  But,  in  point  of 
prudence,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  bo 
desirable.  Tho  noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville) 
has  repeated  to-night,  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere,  that  in  sending  this  Bill  to 
your  Lordships*  House,  the  Commons  in- 
tended it  as  a  measure  of  a  conciliator}' 
character,  as  one  intended  to  remove  from 
the  way  a  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  tw^o  Houses.  It  is  certainly  an  odd 
way  of  conciliation  for  a  man,  when  we 
have  refused  to  accept  his  proposition,  to 
turn  back  and  tell  us,  **  You  may  adopt 
or  reject  it  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  don't 
accept  it  you  will  expose  tho  country  to 
the  most  serious  inconvenience ;  you  may 
do  as  you  please,  but  I  take  care  to  send 
it  up  to  you  in  such  a  form  as  practically 
to  prevent  you  from  the  free  exercise  of 
your  judgment.**  I  repeat  I  cannot  see 
how  this  proposition  is  to  be  regarded  in 
a  conciliatory  point  of  view.    Morooyer, 


I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  tho 
majority  of  the  Government  thought  and 
desired  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  concilia- 
tory proposition,  I  doubt  if  that  was  tho 
view  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
proposed  the  measure.  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  un- 
fortunately for  his  own  reputation,  has 
allowed  himself  to  bo  influenced  by  feel- 
ings of  mortification  at  the  rejection  of 
his  measure  last  year  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  he  has  indulged  in  what  I 
consider  the  wounded  spirit  of  mortifica- 
tion in  a  manner  which  is  not  consonant 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  high  emi- 
nence or  reputation.  But  the  question  is 
this — the  House  of  Commons  has  sent  up 
this  measure,  and  in  a  form  which,  I  must 
own,  is  fairly  within  their  competence. 
And  without  placing  ourselves  prominently 
in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons  wo 
have  it  in  our  power  to  divide  the  Bill 
which  has  been  sent  up  to  us  by  that 
House ;  and,  fo  divided,  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  adopt  it,  and  to  send  it  back 
to  the  Commons  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion. By  that  course  we  always  have  a 
remedy  in  our  hands  by  which  wo  can 
vindicate  our  privileges  when  wo  so  please ; 
and  should  circumstances  ever  arise  so 
extreme  as  to  justify  us  in  taking  that 
course,  I  hope  your  Lordships  would 
not  be  slow  to  vindicate  your  rights. 
But  I  think  it  would  bo  an  act  of  power 
that  would  undoubtedly  bo  extreme  on 
the  present  occasion.  "Wo  should,  I 
think,  only  be  imitating  an  example  that 
we  deprecate  and  blame,  and  should  take 
a  course  likely  to  excite  angry  feel- 
ings and  onimosity  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  should  Liy  ourselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  having  it  said,  "  You  havo 
no  objection  to  the&o  propositions,  and  yet 
you  send  them  down  to  tho  House  of 
Commons  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  a 
challenge  and  defiance  to  the  House  of 
Commons,'*  and  I  think  the  merits  of  our 
case  would  thus  be  brought  forward  at  tho 
greatest  disadvantage.  Therefore,  while 
I  protest  against  tho  policy  of  this  mea- 
sure— while  1  think  you  are  making  a 
sacrifice  of  tho  resources — and  again  I  say 
of  the  permanent  resources  of  the  country, 
because  they  are  secured  by  permanent 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  you  require  to  husband  all  tho  avail- 
able resources  of  the  country — at  a  time 
when,  as  my  noble  Friend  (tho  Duke  of 
Rutland)  has  said,  the  state  of  affain 
abroad  ia  too  ou\io%\  Vi  tiJi^w^  \>Sk\.^\»!Sfikr 
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per  with  the  finances  of  the  country,  or 
to  place  them  in  such  a  position  where 
they  are  not  at  once  available,  but  where 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  country 
you  must  rely  on  extraordinary  efforts — 
while  I  think  that  this  policy  is  unwise 
and  improvident,  and  the  form  of  the  Bill, 
notwithstanding  all  the  noble  Earl  has 
said  of  its  conciliatory  character,  objec- 
tionable— still,  I  cannot  advise  your  Lord- 
ships to  separate  the  Bill,  and  to  send  it 
back  in  such  a  form  as  will  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  reintroduce  the  whole  question, 
to  re-discuss  every  part  of  the  measure, 
and  to  induce  a  feeling  of  irritation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  I  should  be  the 
last  to  excite,  but  which  I  would  rather 
endeavour  to  allay.  It  is  very  far  from  our 
desire,  my  Lords,  to  curtail  the  privileges 
of  that  House.  While  I  uphold  the  privi- 
leges of  our  own  House,  I  yield  to  no  man 
in  my  desire  to  maintain  those  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  are  as  essential  to  the 
right  balance  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  hope, 
therefore,  my  noble  Friend  will  not  call 
on  us  to  divide  on  his  Motion;  and  I 
hope  that  no  proposition  wiU  be  made  at 
a  subsequent  stage  of  the  nature  which  I 
have  indicated,  and  which,  however  con- 
sistent with  your  Lordships*  privileges, 
would  place  the  country  in  difficulties  and 
expose  your  House  to  merited  censure.  I 
concur  with  my  noble  Friend  in  many  of 
the  objections  he  has  made;  but  I  hope 
your  Lordships  will  allow  this  Bill  to  pass 
as  it  has  been  introduced,  and  leave  to 
the  Government  the  responsibility — and  I 
think  it  is  a  heavy  one — of  dealing  in  the 
manner  they  have  done  with  the  finances 
of  the  country,  entailing  on  the  country 
a  great  sacrifice  and  depriving  her,  for  ap- 
parently the  most  insignificant  objects,  of 
resources  which  may  be  required  in  the 
hour— and  God  knows  how  soon  that  hour 
may  come — when  we  are  threatened  with 
foreign  dangers  or  internal  difficulties. 

The  Ddkb  op  AKGYLL  said,  ho  could 
by  no  means  agree  with  the  noble  Duke 
who  moved  the  Amendment,  that  debates 
in  that  House  were  of  no  use  unless  a  di- 
vision took  place.  He  thought  the  feeling 
of  the  House  must  be  one  of  gratification 
that  they  had  now  reached  the  close  of  the 
controversy  upon  the  paper  duties,  and  that 
in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  they  had  heard  the  last  accents 
of  a  party  contest  which  had  been  one  of 
the  keenest  and  strangest  that  had  hap- 
peaed  for  many  years.     He   said  the 
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''  strangest/'  for  what  were  they  debating 
about  ?  Her  Majesty's  Government,  hav- 
ing an  estimated  surplus  of  two  million% 
propose  to  divide  it  between  the  reduction 
of  the  income  tax  and  the  removal  of  the 
Excise  duty  on  paper : — and  on  this  pro- 
posal they  were  met  by  an  opposition  which 
was  most  violent  and  almost  fanatical. 
He  must  admit  to  the  noble  Earl  that  there 
was  some  show  of  justification  last  year  for 
the  opposition  to  the  proposal  for  the  re- 
peal of  this  taxation  which  did  not  now 
exist ;  but  he  must  say  he  had  never  heard 
anything  more  erroneous  than  the  obser- 
vations that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl 
respecting  the  deficit  of  last  year.  The 
noble  Earl,  for  instance,  said  that  the  do- 
bate  in  that  House  upon  the  paper  duty 
took  place  at  a  time  when  it  was  quite 
manifest  from  long  continuance  of  bad 
weather  that  we  must  have  a  bad  harvest 
The  fact  was  that  the  debate  in  their 
Lordship's  House  took  place  at  the  end  of 
May,  when  there  was  the  most  magnificent 
weather  that  could  be  desired.  It  was  not 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward  that  the 
bad  weather  began.  Then  the  noble  Earl 
said  that  the  deficit  was  overcome  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  taking  into 
account  five  quarters  of  a  \^d,  income  tax 
within  the  year. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY :  I  admit  that 
was  an  error.  I  meant  to  have  said  that 
he  imposed  an  income  tax  of  10^^.  and  pro- 
vided that  three  quarters  of  that  income 
tax  should  come  into  the  service  of  the 
year  instead  of  two  quarters,  making  five 
quarters  of  the  whole  income  tax,  instead 
of  four  quarters.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  there  was  a  5rf. 
income  tax.  I  never  meant  that  he  had 
taken  five  quarters  of  10(^.  income  tax. 

TuE  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  conld 
only  deal  with  the  statement  as  it  was 
made,  and  it  did  appear  that  the  noble 
Earl  attributed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  including  of  five  quarters  of 
10/^.  tax  within  the  year.  The  truth  was 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  credit  for  two  quarters 
of  the  bd.  income  tax  due  in  arrcar  from  tho 
previous  year,  and  he  made  a  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  future,  whereby  he  collected 
three  quarters  in  the  remainder  of  tho 
year.  Another  error  of  the  noble  Earl 
was  one  that  had  been  repeatedly  refuted 
last  year — that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  esti- 
mated £500,000  as  the  whole  cost  of  the 
China  war.  The  sum  really  provided  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  China  war  at  the 
tim^  oi  the  ^a^  duty  debate  was  two 
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millions  and  a  half.  There  were  £850,000 
charged  for  the  service  of  the  previous 
year,  a  sum  between  £1,100,000  and 
£1,200,000  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates for  the  China  war,  and  the  half 
million  which  the  noble  Earl  had  assumed 
to  be  the  only  provision  that  was  made. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  in  his  Supplementary 
Estimate  of  July  overestimated  the  ex- 
pense of  the  China  war  by  £800,000. 
There  had  been  a  saving  upon  the  Chi- 
nese war  in  reference  to  the  Estimates, 
and  this  went  to  the  reduction  of  the  de- 
ficit. This  was  an  accumulation  of  mis- 
statements which  was  extraordinary,  even 
upon  fiuancial  questions,  from  the  noble 
Earl.  Another  objection  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  noble  Earl  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's calculations  was  that  that  rigjit 
hon.  Gentleman  had  shifted  his  ground, 
and  had  adopted,  a  different  basis  of  calcu- 
lation this  year  to  that  which  he  took  last 
year.  But  it  was  quite  legititimate  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  take  one  basis  one  year 
and  a  different  basis  the  next,  provided 
that  he  clearly  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  each  case  what  basis  it  was 
on  which  his  calculations  were  founded. 
The  noble  Earl  himself  had  attempted  to 
bamboozle  the  House  as  to  the  principle 
upon  which  the  revenue  for  the  year  was 
calculated,  and  said  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  deficit  predicted  by  one  noble 
Lord  and  that  predicted  by  another  noble 
Lord  arose  from  their  calculating  upon 
a  different  basis.  The  predicted  deficit 
of  this  year  was  last  year  stated  at 
£10,000,000  or  £12,000,000,  on  the  basis 
of  not  taking  into  account  the  falling 
taxes.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  in- 
clude in  this  the  falling  taxes,  then  the 
deficit  might  just  as  well  have  been  put 
down  at  £22,000,000.  This  explanation, 
therefore,  must  be  abandoned.  He  thought 
it  would  be  of  advantage  if  noble  Lords 
and  hon.  Members  who  indulged  in  pro- 
dictions  could  be  compelled  to  come  for- 
ward at  the  beginning  of  each  Session  and 
state  how  far  their  prophecies  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  been  verified  or  falsified. 
The  noble  Earl  himself  predicted  last  Ses- 
sion a  deficit  for  this  year  of  £2,800,000. 
As  there  was  an  actual  estimated  surplus 
of  nearly  two  millions  the  noble  Earl  was 
in  error  bv  nearly  five  millions.  But,  de- 
ducting the  taxes  which  were  imposed  in 
July  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  China  war, 
the  noble  Earl  was  in  error  to  the  extent 
of  two  millions,  or  £1,400,000  at  least,  a 
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sum  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  thd 
paper  duties,  which  was  the  subject  of  this 
loDg-continued  controversy.  The  noble 
Earl  had  assumed  that  the  expenditure  of 
this  year  would  be  fully  equid  to  that  of 
last,  and  hence  his  error. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY :  What  I  stated 
was  that  if  the  expenditure  of  the  next 
year  was  equal  to  that,  we  should  have  a 
deficit  of  £2,000,000. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL:  But  surely 
the  Government  had  a  right  to  calculate 
as  much  on  the  termination  of  the  China 
war  as  the  noble  Earl  had  upon  its  con- 
tinuance. The  calculation  of  the  noble 
Earl,  therefore,  had  proceeded  upon  a 
basis  which  might  be  erroneous,  and 
which  subsequently  had  proved  to  be  er- 
roneous;— ^he  wished,  however,  to  point 
out  that  it  was  in  a  great  degree  upon,  the 
strength  of  that  calculation  that  their 
Lordships  were  invited  last  year  to  reject 
the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty; 
since,  however,  a  deficiency  could  not  be 
predicted  of  this  year,  the  great  objection 
to  the  repeal  of  that  duty  was  the  place 
which  it  occupied  in  the  general  system  of 
taxation,  especially  as  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  tea  duty,  the  repeal  of  which 
was  now  advocated  as  a  preferable  mea- 
sure. A  few  words  might  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  latter  duty.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  stated  in  Parlia- 
ment that  if  last  year  the  House  of  Com- 
ons  had  expressed  a  preference  by  its  vote 
for  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty,  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  been  ready  to  accede 
to  that  proposal.  To  that  statement  he 
might  have  added  that  the  Government 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  choice 
between  the  tea  and  paper  duty  with  a 
perfectly  impartial  mind  and  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  choose  that  for  remission 
the  abolition  of  which  would  conduce 
most  to  the  public  good.  There  were,  of 
course,  circumstances  affecting  this  deci- 
sion last  year  which  no  longer  existed 
now.  The  existence  of  war  with  China 
last  year  made  it  more  doubtful  than  it 
otherwise  might  have  been,  whether  the 
advantage  of  any  reduction  of  the  tea  duty 
would  reach  the  consumer.  But  there 
were  other  considerations  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  had  influenced  the  Gk)vem- 
ment,  and  which  were  exactly  the  con- 
verse of  those  to  which  their  conduct  had 
been  attributed.  It  had,  for  instance, 
been  perse veringly  represented  that  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Chauc<iUftt  ^^  ^^srv 
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licy  of  tho  Government,  to  remove  tho 
permanent  sources  of  our  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and  to  throw  an  undue  burden 
upon  tho  shoulders  of  those  who  bore  tho 
direct  taxation  of  the  country.  Such  was 
not  the  case.  Now,  in  regard  to  tho  tea 
duties,  he  would  direct  attention  to  the 
scale  of  duties  on  that  article  for  the  last 
few  years,  since  this  bore  matcnally  on 
the  choice  between  tea  and  paper.  The 
power  of  a  nickname  was  always  very 
great,  and  he  had  noticed  during  those 
debates  that  the  tea  duty  had  been  con- 
stantly referred  to  as  a  war  duty.  Tho 
facts,  however,  would  point  to  another 
conclusion.  In  1852-3,  before  the  lius- 
sian  war,  the  tea  duty  stood  at  2«.  2}d. 
per  lb. — that  is  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  In  1853  tho  present  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  then  in 
office,  proposed  that  a  descending  scale 
should  be  adopted,  to  terminate  in  1860 
by  a  duty  of  U.  per  lb.  The  Russian 
war  then  broke  out,  but  so  far  from  the 
arrangement  having  been  stopped  by  that 
event  the  two  first  remissions  were  allowed 
to  tako  place ;  in  1853-4,  the  duty  fell  to 
Is.  lOd,  per  lb.,  in  1854-5  to  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.,  and  it  was  not  till  1855  that  any 
addition  was  made.  In  that  year  Sir 
(George  Lewis,  who  was  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer,  raised  it  to  Is.  9d.  But  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1857,  it  was 
placed  at  Is.  bd.  per  lb.  and  at  that 
figure  it  had  remained  ever  since.  What 
he  wished  to  point  out,  therefore,  was 
that  the  figure  of  \s.  5d.  in  the  pound 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Russian  war  or  any  other  war. 
It  was  a  duty  lower  by  d^d.  per  lb.  than 
had  existed  in  times  of  profound  peace 
previous  to  the  Russian  war.  It  had  re- 
ference no  doubt  to  increased  expendi- 
ture, but  not  to  increased  expenditure  due 
to  any  particular  war.  When,  therefore, 
they  had  to  consider  tho  question  of  the 
tea  duties  last  year,  they  had  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  for  military  and  naval  purposes, 
although  we  had  had  several  years  of 
peace,  so  far  from  being  less  than  in  1857, 
was  very  considerably  higher — higher,  in 
fact,  by  several  millions.  The  question, 
therefore,  really  came  to  this — whether 
they  were  under  any  obligation  to  reduce 
the  tea  duties  still  farther  at  a  time  when 
they  had  been  obliged  to  augment  still 
farther  naval  and  military  expenditure? 
Certainly  one  consideration  which  weighed 
with  the  Oovemment  was  this — ^that  wit\i 
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such  large  military  establishments  to  pro- 
vide for  it  was  reasonable  and  just  that 
the  whole  consuming  mass  of  the  coun- 
try should  contribute  to  their  maintenance 
and  that  the  entire  burden  should  not  bo 
laid  upon  tho  income  tax  or  any  other  di- 
rect impost.  That  reason  prevailed  at  tho 
present  moment.  The  military  and  naval 
expenditure  was  still  six  millions  above 
the  figure  at  which  it  stood  in  1857. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the 
Government  should  advance  farther  in  a 
reduced  scale  of  duty  which  had  been 
fixed  in  contemplation  of  a  very  different 
condition  of  affairs.  The  noble  Earl  bad 
several  times  stated  that  he  objected  to 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  because 
it  involved  the  sacrifice  of  an  important 
part  of  the  permanent  revenue  of  the 
country.  He  listened  with  some  surprise 
to  that  statement  of  the  noble  Earl. 
Surely  there  ought  to  be  some  relation 
and  consistency  between  the  language  of 
men  when  in  office,  and  that  which  they 
held  when  out  of  office.  True  the  noble 
Earl's  Government  in  1858  was  in  circum* 
stances  of  considerable  difficulty ;  he  was 
weak  as  to  his  Parliamentary  conditioD, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  him  at  times  to 
act  upon  the  principle  of  **  anything  for  a 
quiet  life."  But  then  they  must  idso  re- 
member that  the  abstract  Resolution  re- 
specting the  paper  duty  proposed  by  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  was  not  simply  adopted  as 
he  proposed  it,  but  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent modified  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  the  noble  Earl,  so  that 
with  that  modification,  and  in  the  terms 
finally  adopted,  the  Resolution  must  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  an 
unanimous  House  of  Commons.  They 
were — 

'*  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Excise  on  paper  as  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue  would  be  impolitic." 

Now,  ho  maintained  that  the  noble  Earl 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
which  acceded  to  that  Resolution  was 
hardly  entitled  to  argue  that  tho  paper 
duty  could  be  retained  as  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue.  But  supposing  the 
noble  Earl  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  that 
Resolution,  he  (the  Duke  of  Ai^ll)  was 
at  least  entitled  to  draw  his  inference 
from  tho  language  of  the  noble  Earl's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli. Tho  words  of  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman were  these — 

'  The  Govemmont,  on  the  subject  of  this  partl- 
QuV&Y  IML,  dQ«%  iv<^t  m«h  to  conceal  its  feneral 
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opinion  that  it  is  a  t.ix  tlint  onght  not  to  form  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue/' 

He  thought  that,  after  such  an  admission 
from  Mr.  Disraeli,  together  with  his  own 
conduct,  the  noble  Earl  was  not  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  paper  duty  could  bo  main- 
tained as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue. 
Ho  would  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
paper  duty,  of  which  he  believed  they 
were  all  heartily  tired ;  but  in  determining 
between  paper  and  tea  there  was  another 
very  important  consideration,  namely,  that 
the  paper  duty  had  been  declared  by  the 
practical  officers  of  the  Inland  llevenue  to 
have  become  untenable,  not  that  it  could 
not  be  collected  ;  but  their  statement  was 
that  the  system  of  partial  exemption  which 
had  been  forced  upon  the  revenue  autho- 
rities in  the  course  of  years,  and  which 
favoured  one  class  of  dealers  while  it 
pressed  heavily  on  another,  had  rendered 
the  impost  so  unjust  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  traders,  that  the  tax  had 
become  morally  untenable.  AVhat  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  opposition  to  this 
Bill  ?  He  could  not  help  thinking  there 
were  reasons  for  that  opposition  which  hud 
not  been  stated,  and  ho  drew  that  inference 
very  much  not  only  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Earl  that  evening,  but  also  from 
a  speech  of  a  noble  Friend  of  his  whom  ho 
was  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place,  the  late 
Lord  Lieutenant  for  Ireland  (tho  Earl  of 
Eglinton).  In  a  recent  speech  that  noble 
Earl  stated  that,  even  if  it  were  true  that 
a  most  flagitious  bargain  had  been  made 
in  respect  to  the  Gal  way  contract  with  a 
certain  party  in  Parliament,  that  would 
not  have  been  so  bad  as  the  throwing 
away  of  a  great  source  of  revenue  by  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  How  was  it 
possible  to  argue  with  men  whose  minds 
were  so  intensely  prejudiced  as  that  asser- 
tion indicated  ?  "Was  it  not  true  that  for 
the  last  thirty  years  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  had  been  the  subject  of  a  scien- 
tiflc,  rather  than  a  popular,  agitation  ? 
He  believed  that  the  opposition  to  the  re- 
peal of  that  duty  arose  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Earl  and  his  followers  to  the  cheap 
press.  It  had  been  said  that  the  whole 
of  the  duty  would  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  editors  and  proprietors  of  tho  penny 
papers.  He  believed  that  such  an  opi- 
nion was  directly  contrary  to  tho  known 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  that, 
although  for  a  period  tho  proprietors  of 
the  penny  papers  might  receive  some  be- 
nefit, the  public  would  ultimately  reap 


the  advantage,  if  not  in  a  lowering  of  the 
price,  in  the  superiority  of  the  article  sup- 
plied to  them.  They  would  have  a  better 
article  and  more  of  it  for  their  money,  and 
in  one  form  or  another  would  receive  tho 
full  benefit  of  tho  repeal  of  tho  tax.  He 
believed  that  when  such  taxes  were  re- 
pealed,  although  the  benefit  might  in  the 
first  instance  go  to  some  particular  class, 
sooner  or  later  the  public  were  the  gainers ; 
and  both  political  economy  and  experience 
taught  that  their  repeal  gave  a  stimulus  to 
trade  and  industry.  With  regard  to  the 
incidence  of  tho  paper  duty  upon  cheap 
publications,  ho  had  recently  been  supplied 
with  some  interesting  statistics  by  Air. 
Hobert  Chambers,  the  head  of  a  great  pub- 
lishing establishment  in  Scotland,  whoso 
firm  had  done  so  much  for  the  last  thirty 
years  for  the  education  of  tho  people  and 
the  extension  of  cheap  literature.  That 
gentleman  had  informed  liim  that  of  the 
whole  expense  connected  with  the  popular 
journals,  including  literary  talent  and 
printing,  tho  item  for  paper  was  by  far 
the  largest,  and  that  the  tax  upon  that 
article  was  25  per  cent.  He  further  in- 
formed him  that  his  paper  maker  had  an- 
nounced to  him  that  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober next  Mr.  Chambers  would  receive 
the  entire  and  full  benefit  of  the  remission 
of  duty  in  the  price  of  paper.  That  showed, 
he  thought,  that  the  benefit  arising  from 
tho  repeal  of  the  tax  would  not  be  retained 
by  any  one  class,  but  would  be  distributed 
over  the  community  at  large.  With  re- 
gard to  tho  form  in  which  the  Bill  had 
come  up  to  their  Lordship's  House,  he  did 
not  know  tliat  there  was  any  remark  of 
the  noble  Earl  which  was  open  to  very 
great  exception.  The  form  of  the  Bill  was 
said  to  be  unusual.  So  it  was ;  but  then 
the  circumstances  were  unusual.  Even 
tho  noble  Earl  himself  must  admit  that 
tho  course  taken  by  their  Lordships  last 
year  was  at  least  unusual,  even  although  it 
might  not  be  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 
He  fully  admitted  that  the  Government 
had  last  year  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  out  a  technical  objection  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  noble  Earl.  No  doubt 
many  Bills  of  Supply  had  been  rejected 
by  Uio  House  of  Lords.  But  the  course 
pursued  by  the  noblo  Earl  and  by  their 
Lordships  was  not  so  much  a  tech- 
nical violation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Houso  of  Commons  as  a  substantial  vio^ 
lation  of  the  established  usages  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Tho  real 
objection  to  HasA  w\«^  '^^^TiaX.'Qas^'*^^ 
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Lords  had  rejected  a  Money  Bill,  but  that 
they  had  rejected  a  Bill  for  the  supply  of 
the  year  which  was  connected  with  the 
financial  proposals  of  the  Govemmont,  and 
that  that  rejection  took  place  entirely  in 
reference  to  financial  grounds.  He  be- 
lieved that  on  every  previous  occasion 
when  the  House  of  Lords  had  rejected  a 
Money  Bill,  it  was  in  connection,  not  with 
questions  of  finance,  but  questions  of  ge- 
neral policy,  which  were  incidental  to  the 
tax,  and  that  in  almost  every  instance  it 
was  distinctly  stated  by  the  Lords  tliat 
the  ground  of  their  rejection  of  the  Bill 
was  their  disapprobation  of  some  general 
policy  connected  with  it.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  if  the  offence  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  what  he  had  iu- 
cated,  the  course  pureued  by  the  Com- 
mons, though  unusual,  was  perfectly  le- 
gitimate. Ho  was  glad  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  thrown  over  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Rutland)  that 
this  Bill  was  in  the  nature  of  a  **tack" 
— ^it  was  beyond  controversy  that  in  no 
respect  whatever  it  was  so.  The  whole 
propositions  were  strictly  and  purely  finan- 
cial; there  was  no  question  of  general  policy 
not  connected  with  finance  included  in  the 
Bill,  and  the  only  question  was  whether 
the  Government  project,  being  brought  in 
OS  a  whole,  might  not  fairly  and  legiti- 
mately be  sent  up  to  their  Lordships  in 
one  Bill  ?  With  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  making  large  sources  of  the 
taxation  temporary  instead  of  permanent, 
he  confessed  that,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl.  He  thought 
that  that  would  be  a  very  dangerous  course; 
the  interests  of  the  country  generally  were 
such  that,  practically,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  revenue  must  continue  to  be  raised 
by  permanent  taxation.  But  it  was  quite 
possible  that,  in  consequence  of  the  steps 
taken  by  that  House  last  year,  the  House 
of  Commons  might  think  it  due  to  itself 
and  to  its  own  constitutional  power  over 
the  finance  of  the  country,  that  in  future, 
as  until  a  very  few  years  ago,  some  one  great 
annual  source  of  revenue  should  be  kept 
in  their  hands,  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  send  up  the  financial  proposal  of  Govern- 
ment coupled  with  the  renewal  of  some 
annual  tax.  That  \vas  quite  possible,  and 
he  did  not  see  any  objection  to  it  in  point 
of  constitutional  practice.  It  was  a  course 
which  would  naturally  follow  from  the  un- 
usual course  taken  by  tlicirLorships,  and  be- 
sidcs  being  strictly  Constitutional  it  had 
tho  great  argument  of  expediency  to  le- 
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commend  it.     It  would  be  a  most  dan- 
gerous practice  if  the  Government,  in  mak- 
ing their  financial  proposals,  had  to  risk  a 
serious  conflict  in  both  Houses  of  Fkrlia- 
ment.     At  present  every  Government  had 
to  consider  the  position  of  parties  in  the 
Commons  when  they  proposed  either  to 
remit  or  to  impose  a  tax;  but  surely  it 
would  be  a  serious  derangement  of  con- 
stitutional practice,  and  would  place  tho 
House  of  Lords  for  the  future  in  a  some- 
what invidious  position,  if  the  Govcni- 
ment  had  to  consider,  not  merely  the  tax 
which  would  pass  or  the  remission  which 
should  be  proposed  to  the  Commons,  but 
the  taxes  and  remission  which  were  most 
likely  to  receive  tho  separate  and  indepen- 
dent sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords.     If  such  a  precedent  were  esta- 
blished, it  would  probably  tell  very  seri- 
ously upon  the  action  of  Government.    At 
present  the  Government  were  sometimes 
compelled  to  propose  financial  measures 
which   were    not   particularly    palatable 
among  the  great  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  to 
take  advantage  of  popular  feeling,  as  an 
attempt  had  been  made  in  this  case  to 
set  up  Tea  verBus  Paper,  tho  decisions  of 
the  Government  would  bo  very  seriously 
biassed.    It  could  scarcely  be  considered 
a  Conservative  doctrino  that  a  Government 
must  always  bo  swayed  by  the  feeling 
uppermost  among  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.     In  his  opinion  the  Government 
ought  to  have  due  regard  to  such  feeling, 
but  there  were  times  when  they  ought  to 
take  higher  ground.     Before  sitting  down 
he  could  not  help  alluding  to  that  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  in  which  he 
had  attributed   personal  motives  to   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  respect  to 
the  form  which  had  been  adopted  by  tho 
Government  in  sending  up  this  Bill   to 
their  Lordships'  House.  Wow,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  when  personal  motives 
were  attributed  to  a  Minister  the  imputa- 
tion should  be  made  in  that  House  where 
the  Minister  was  present  and  had  the 
power  to  reply.    But  was  it  reasonable 
for  the  noble  Earl  to  attribute  to  personal 
motives  on  tho  part  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  a  course  of  conduct  and  policy 
which  had  been  recommended  by  one  of 
the  noble  Earl's  own  most  distinguished 
colleagues,  and  which  had  received  the 
assent  of  an  almost  unanimous  House  of 
Commons?    He  must  add  that  if  it  were 
true  that  the  just  authority  of  the  Lords 
-^Qie  \)iS!»x\\^,  ^Ibi^t  House  had  a  right  to 
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expect  sucr.our  from  the  ConservatiTe 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Had 
any  such  succour  been  afforded.  He 
happened  personally  to  be  present  in  a 
place  which  should  be  nameless,  when 
a  member  of  that  Assembly —' one  of 
the  Conservative  party — proposed  a  Mo- 
tion which  would,  if  adopted,  have  saved 
the  House  of  Lords  from  the  assumed 
affront.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Conservative  party  ?  There  was  such 
a  rush  out  of  tiie  House  that  he  be- 
lieved some  of  the  Membera  were  almost 
in  danger  of  receiving  personal  damage. 
He  believed  only  thirty  Members  of  the 
Conservative  party  voted  with  the  honest 
and  independent  Member  who  tried  to 
save  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  in- 
sult which  was  about  to  be  offered  to 
them.  The  inference,  therefore,  was  that 
if  the  vast  majority  of  the  Conservatives 
—if  that  distinguished  Member  of  the 
noble  Earl's  Government  (Mr.  Disraeli) — 
refused  to  interfere  to  save  their  Lord- 
ships, it  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
member  of  the  present  Government  that 
he  had  personal  motives  in  sending  the 
Bill  up  in  its  present  form.  He  had  only 
one  more  obseiTation  to  make  before  sit- 
ting down.  The  noble  Earl  closed  his 
speech  by  a  few  solemn  words  of  warning 
to  the  Government,  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible, and  not  he,  for  the  result  of  the 
course  they  were  pursuing.  On  the  part 
of  the  Government  he  was  ready  to  accept 
that  responsibility.  He  was  happy  to  say 
that  the  financial  operations  of  that  year 
closed  a  very  long  series  of  operations 
which,  begun  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  were  carried  on  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
and  had  now  been  carried  to  completion 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  gurely  they  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  results  at 
which  they  had  at  length  arrived.  Last 
year  they  had  raised,  and  they  were  to 
raise  again  this  year,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£69,000,000,  and  that  with  a  facility 
greater  than  that  with  which  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  could  raise  a  tenth 
part  of  that  enormous  sum.  That  revenue 
was  raised  without  having  recourse  to  one 
single  tax  which  was  protective,  or  in 
other  words,  without  one  single  tax  which 
was  unjust  to  the  consumer,  in  order  to 
serve  the  interest  of  any  particular  pro- 
ducer; they  raised  that  revenue  without 
one  single  tax  which  bore  upon  parti- 
cular trades  to  the  injury  and  disadvan- 
tage of  others.  And  last,  tiiough  not  least, 
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they  raised  that  enormous  sum  with  an 
entire  exemption  of  all  the  necessaries, 
and  not  a  few  of  I  ho  luxuries,  of  life. 
That  was  surely  a  triumphant  result ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  solemn  adjurations  of  the 
noble  Earl,  he  must  be  allowed  to  tell  him 
that  all  the  ability  and  eloquence  he  had 
displayed  in  attacking  the  measures  of  the 
Government  were  only  another  instance  of 
the  eloquence  and  ability  which  could  bo 
displayed  in  attacking  the  most  salutary 
reforms,  and  in  defending  a  bad,  but  ho 
rejoiced  to  think,  in  that  case  at  least,  a 
losing  cause. 

Eakl  grey  :  My  Lords,  though  I  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Kutland)  who  has  moved  an 
Amendment  to  the  Motion  before  the 
House  will  follow  the  advice  so  wisely 
given  him  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  and 
will  not  put  your  Lordships  to  the  trouble 
of  a  division,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  some  observations  upon  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  Government  as  embodied 
in  tho  Bill  now  under  discussion.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  congratulate 
your  Lordships  upon  the  conclusive  testi- 
mony which  this  Bill  bears  to  the  pro- 
priety and  wisdom  of  the  course  which 
you  adopted  last  year  in  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties. 
We  all  remember  how  the  vote  of  this 
House  was  condemned,  not  only  out  of- 
doors,  but  within  the  walls  of  Parliament 
itself.  It  was  argued  that  for  the  House 
of  Lords  to  throw  out  a  Bill  for  the  repeal 
of  a  tax  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  passed  was  in  effect  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  our  sole  authority.  It  was  argued 
that  our  passing  a  Bill  sent  up  to  us  by 
the  Commons  for  reducing  or  abolishing  a 
I  tax  was  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  we 
were  not  entitied  to  exercise  a  discretion 
on  the  subject.  So  far  was  this  carried 
out  of  doors  that  from  that  time  to  this  a 
paper  of  considerable  circulation  has  headed 
its  daily  impression  with  a  statement  of 
the  proportion  of  taxation  which  is  daily 
levied  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  present  Bill  puts  an  end 
to  that  kind  of  argument,  because  the 
House  of  Commons  have  admitted  that 
the  paper  duties  are  legally  and  properly 
enforcbd — nay,  more,  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  repealed  until  October  next.  I 
think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this 
principle  has  been  established ;  because  if 
it  were  once  admitted  that  our  passing  a 
Bill  for  repealing  a  tax  was  a  matter  <^£ 
form,  and  t\ia\.  ttife  "SLwikSft  oil  ^qtbssjlw» 
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was  the  only  judge  of  what  burdens  should  j 
be  imposed  upon  the  people,  the  same 
doctrine  must  be  applied  not  only  to  Bills 
for  t^kinfj;  off  taxea,  but  also  to  Bills  for 
taking  off  permanent  appropriations.  Yet, 
it  has  always  hitherto  been  held  to  be  a 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution  that  there  are 
certain  great  expenses  which  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  the  mercy  or  caprice  of  a  popular 
assembly ;  that  the  Civil  List,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the 
fund  necessary  for  defraying  the  salaries 
of  the  Judges  and  maintaining  their  in- 
dependence, and  the  sums  required  to  pay 
the  public  creditors,  should  be  settled  by 
permanent  appropriations;  and,  therefore, 
a  great  distinction  has  heretofore  been 
drawn,  not  only  by  writers  on  the  Consti- 
tution, but  also  by  Parliament,  and,  in- 
deed, all  parties  in  the  country,  between 
those  permanent  taxes  which  it  requires 
the  consent  of  the  whole  Legislature  to 
repeal  and  the  sums  which  are  annually 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the 
doctrine  put  forward  last  year  had  been 
acquiesced  in,  this  great  principle  of  our 
Constitution  would  have  been  at  an  end ; 
but,  fortunately,  it  is  no  longer  in  danger, 
because  it  is  now  freely  admitted  that  this 
House  is  entitled  to  exercise  its  judgment 
upon  all  Bills  that  are  brought  before  it, 
whether  they  refer  to  matters  of  taxation, 
appropriation,  or  anything  else.  At  the 
same  time,  I  quite  concur  with  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  that  the  right  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  exercised  with  discretion  and 
judgment.  Ko  man  could  be  more  con- 
vinced than  myself  that,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases,  we  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  the  financial  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Commons;  and, 
therefore,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  see 
in  the  form  in  which  the  present  Bill 
comes  before  us  that  desire  to  conciliate 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  but>  on 
the  contrary,  discover  in  it  traces  of  a 
mortified  feeling,  a  sense  of  being  in  the 
wrong,  and  yet  of  inability  to  get  out  of 
it,  a  desire  at  all  hazards  to  annoy  the 
other  party — I  concur  with  the  noble 
Duke  who  spoke  last  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  an  undoubted  right  to  pass 
tlie  Bill  in  its  present  shape.  I  am  not 
sure,  indeed,  that  in  those  extreme  'cases 
in  which  alone  our  interference  is  de- 
sirable, their  passing  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  year  in  this  form  would  at 
all  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  our  dis- 
cretion; because  if  they  proposed  any  ar- 
roDgement  bo  clearly  wrong  that  pu\)Uc 
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opinion — which  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
all  these  questions  between  the  Houses — 
would  not  support  them,  we  might  send  it 
back  for  reconsideration,  with  the  perfect 
certainty  that  they  must  bow  to  that  sa- 
preme  tribunaL     I  even  see  some  inci- 
dental advantages  in  this  form. of  Bill, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  had  brought  forward  the  financial  pro* 
posals  of  last  year  in  the  same  shape  there 
never  would  have  been  any  occasion  for 
our  exercising   our  power;    because  all 
those  who  remember  what  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to 
the  financial  arrangements  for  the  year 
will  agree  with  me  that  if  the  whole  of 
those  arrangements  had  been  included  in  one 
Bill — the  addition  to  the  income  tax,  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  winesi 
and  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty — ^Uie 
final  majority  in  the  Commons  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  which  was 
only  nine,  would  have  been  converted  into 
a  minori^.     The  noble  Duke  who  spoke 
last  says  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  was  entirely  incorrect  in  his; 
statement  as  to  the  calculations  upon  whioh 
your  Lordships  were  persuaded  to  rejeot 
the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties 
last  year,  and  he  tells  us  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  bad  harvest,  which  re- 
duced the  revenue,  the  original  Estimates 
of  the  Government  would  have  been  borne 
out  by  facts.     Let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment  how  far  that  is  true.    I  rest  the 
decision  of  this  House,  in  the  matter  of 
the  paper  duties  last  year,  upon  an  entire- 
ly different  ground.     I  say  it  was  justifi- 
able quite  irrespective  of  the  harvest  and 
the  ultimate  result  to  the  revenue.    The  in- 
formation at  that  time  before  us  dearly 
proved,  upon  the  calculations  of  the  Gk>- 
vemment  themselves,  that  if  the  paper 
duties  were  repealed  there  would  not  be 
the  means  of  balancing  the  account  at  the 
end  of  the  year.    We  rejected  the  Bill  on 
the  21st  of  May.     Less  than  two  montiis 
after — on  the  16th  of  July — the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  brought  a  supple- 
mental Budget  before  the  House  of  Com* 
mens.  In  that  Budget  ho  was  obliged  to  in- 
form the  House  that  he  wanted  £3,300,000 
more  than  was  provided  in  the  original 
Estimates.    He  did  not  say  that  this  ne- 
cessity arose  from  any  deficiency  in  the 
revenue ;  ho  said  nothing  about  the  bar- 
vest— -quite  the  contrary  ;   he  told  the 
House  that  up  to  the  end  of  June  the 
revenue  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
coimn^M^  t(^  or  rather  exceeding  the  ex- 
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pcctations  of  the  Government.  The  sum 
of  £3,300,000  was  wanted  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  China  war.  It  is  quite  tine, 
as  the  noble  Duke  has  stated,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made 
Eome  inadequate  provision  for  the  expenses 
of  that  war  in  February;  but  upon  the 
authority  of  Parliamentary  Heturns  I  deny 
that  ho  had  made  as  large  a  provision  as 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  the  time  warranted.  A  Re- 
turn was  moved  for  at  the  end  of  last  Ses- 
sion by  Sir  John  Pakington  of  the  dates  of 
the  orders  for  sending  out  the  whole  force 
to  China.  Those  orders,  as  far  as  the 
troops  are  concerned,  range  from  October 
until  the  end  of  1859  ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
stores  are  concerned,  they  begin  in  Septem- 
ber and  go  on  until  March,  1 860,  the  great 
bulk  of  them  being  dated  before  tlie  close 
of  1859.  Therefore,  the  chief  expenses 
of  the  expedition  had  been  at  that  time 
incurred.  Moreover,  there  is  d  despatch 
from  Lord  Elgin,  dated  the  11th  of  July, 
stating  that  two  days  before  the  whole 
force  to  be  employed  in  the  war  had  been 
collected  —I  think  at  Shanghai — and  would 
be  ready  for  action  early  in  the  year.  Your 
Lordships  may  remember  that  before  we 
entered  into  a  discussion  upon  the  paper 
duties,  I  asked  my  noble  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  whether  the  India 
troops  serving  in  China  would  be  allowed 
increased  pay  and  allowances,  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  Government  had  made  any 
provision  for  this  additional  cost  ?  My  noble 
Friend  answered  that  those  troops  would  be 
allowed  such  increased  pay  and  allowances ; 
but  that  the  Government  had  not  then 
made  any  provision  for  this  extra  cost.  In 
the  month  of  February  of  last  year,  when 
the  Budget  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  sum  of  £500,000  was  asked 
for  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Chinese 
war,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
the  means  of  knowing,  if  they  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  them,  that  that  amount 
was  ludicrously  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose which  it  was  intended  to  meet.  The 
point  was  still  more  clear  when  we  came 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  paper  duty 
in  this  House,  and  to  assent  to  the  repejil 
of  that  tax  under  such  circumstances 
-Would  have  been  to  deprive  the  country  of 
a  sum  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ex- 
penses which  we  were  about  to  incur.  It 
is,  however,  contended — and  no  doubt  it  is 
true — that  the  calculations  embodied  in 
the  Budget  of  last  year  were  seriously 
affected  by  the  badness  of  the  harvest; 


but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
prospects  of  that  harvest  were  from  an 
early  period  of  the  year  extremely  doubt- 
ful; that  the  sowing-time  was  most  un- 
favourable, and  that  throughout  the  year 
the  growing  crops  never  looked  well.  It 
is  also  true  that  if  a  larger  amount  was 
lost  to  the  Government  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  harvest,  they  obtained  as  a  set-off 
£800,000  more  in  the  shape  of  Customs 
than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
anticipated.  I  may  add  that  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  introduced  his  sup- 
plementary Budget  on  the  16th  of  July  he 
not  only  availed  himself  of  the  entire  sum 
which  had  been  saved  to  him  by  the  action 
of  this  House,  but  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  raise  by  means  of  an  increased 
duty  on  spirits  an  additional  sum  of 
£1,000,000  sterling.  Despite,  however, 
of  this  additional  million,  and  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  paper  duty,  the  Government 
were  obliged  to  admit  a  deficiency  on  the 
expenditure  of  last  year  of  £2,500,000. 
It  appears,  then,  that  our  financial  situa- 
tion at  the  close  of  last  year  was  £3,500,000 
worse  than  it  was  supposed  to  be  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  right  and  wise  course,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  adopt  would  have 
been  to  take,  in  framing  the  financial 
scheme  for  the  present  year,  the  most 
unfavourable  view  of  the  revenue  as  well 
as  of  the  expenditure,  and  thus  to  make 
sure  that  we  should  have,  even  in  the 
worst  state  of  things,  a  surplus  in  the 
coming  year.  It  has  hitherto  been  the 
wise  practice  of  Governments  and  of  Par- 
liament so  to  arrange  their  financial  schemes 
that  if,  owing  to  unfavourable  circum- 
stances in  one  year,  there  should  be  a  de- 
ficiency, there  might  be  in  a  subsequent 
year  a  balance  on  the  other  side,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  a  series  of  years  the  debt 
of  the  country  might  rather  be  decreased 
than  augmented.  That,  it  appears  to 
me,  was  the  only  honest  course  to  pur- 
sue. But  I  would  ask  you  whether,  on 
the  showing  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
themselves,  that  is  the  character  of  the^ 
present  Budget  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am^ 
of  the  contrary  opinion.  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  Budget  which  is  eminently  speculative. 
If,  indeed,  your  expenditure  should  happen 
to  be  cut  down  as  much  as  you  anticipate ; 
should  your  harvest  be  a  good  one;  and 
none  of  those  threatening  circumstances 
which  we  now  observe  affect  the  revenue, 
then  undoubtedly  you  may  find  yoursolye^ 
in  the  posaes&ioiv  ot  ^  «kur^\x&,  ^\A  'Ogl^  ^s^* 
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culations  of  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exche- 
quer prove  to  be  correct.  Heflect,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment  to  the  contingencies  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  What  is  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  a  short  supply  of  cotton, 
or  a  great  augmentation  in  its  price  ?  If 
1  am  not  misinformed  its  price  will  be  in- 
creased, even  though  tho  production  of  tho 
raw  material  should  not  be  interfered  with 
by  that  lamentable  civil  war,  the  occur- 
rence of  which  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  all  so  much  deplore.  I  am 
told  that  in  Liverpool  the  rate  of  freight 
of  cotton  has  been  raised  from  id,  to  2id. 
per  lb. ;  and,  if  there  be  this  augmentation 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  is  it  not 
certain  that  you  will  have  a  slack  trade 
during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  accom- 
panying a  slack  trade,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, a  deficient  revenue?  Then,  as 
to  the  prospects  of  the  harvest,  we  know 
that  the  autumn  was  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  very  unfavourable  to  the  sowing 
of  the  com  crops,  which  are  not,  I  am 
afraid,  very  promising  in  many  districts 
throughout  the  country.  These  are  facts, 
my  Lords,  which  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer seems  not  to  have  taken  into  ac- 
count. We  have,  I  think,  an  augmenta- 
tion already  of  tho  interest  of  our  unfunded 
debt.  We  have,  I  am  told,  a  very  consi- 
derable sum  to  pay  in  connection  with  the 
Stade  Dues.  Great  doubt  prevails  with 
respect  to  the  receipt  of  the  indemnity 
from  China,  on  which  so  much  stress  has 
been  laid.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  even 
if  we  sliould  receive  that  indemnity  we 
shall  find  that  we  have  not  made  due  cal- 
culations as  to  the  cost  at  which  it  is  to  be 
obtained,  because  we  know  that  it  is  con- 
tingent on  our  keeping  up  a  force  at  certain 
ports.  Then  comes  a  most  serious  ques- 
tion, with  respect  to  which  I  find  no 
allowance  made  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer — I  allude  to 
the  (>robable  cost  of  the  war  wliich  is  now 
raging  in  New  Zealand.  I  am  afraid  that 
that  expenditure,  like  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  war,  is  kept  studiously  out  of 
sight.  These  are  considerations  which,  I 
confess,  prevent  me  from  placing  confidence 
in  the  financial  policy  of  the  Govern ment. 
Looking  back  at  it  for  several  years,  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  it  is  one  which 
appears  to  rest  on  no  principle  deliberately 
considered  and  steadily  adhered  to.  Ee- 
collectiug  the  speeches  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  some  years  past,  I  am 
struck  with  the  contradictory  principles 
thejr  exhibit  within  a  brief  space  of  timo  •, 
^aH  Orey 
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and  which  principlea  were  thrown  over- 
board as  soon  as  they  had  served  the  pur* 
pose.  A  few  years  ago  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  tho  Exchequer  invented,  as  a 
novel  principle,  the  plan  of  raising  money 
by  Exchequer  bonds,  stating  that  the}'  con- 
stituted no  loan,  but  merely  an  advance, 
and  that,  the  faith  of  Parliament  being 
pledged,  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  at  thd  proper  time  the  bonds  would 
be  paid  off.  I  doubted  that  that  would  be 
the  case,  and  predicted  that  the  bonds 
would  turn  out  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  debt.  Well,  experience  has  proved 
that  I  was  correct.  In  the  last  year  and 
in  the  present  year  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  turns  round  and  says  that  the 
bonds  could  be  renewed,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  pay  them  off 
until  convenient.  Well,  if  that  were  so— 
if  it  was  intended  that  these  bonds  should 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time — why  de- 
part from 'the  old  system  of  Exchequer 
bills  ?  Again,  a  few  years  ago,  we  were 
told  by  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it 
was  inexpedient  that  our  taxation  should 
rest  to  too  great  an  extent  on  annual  taxa- 
tion. That  doctrine  was  also  altogether 
thrown  aside  last  year,  before  the  ques- 
tion of  privilege  arose,  and  a  very  large 
and  dangerous  amount  of  revenue  was 
made  to  depend  on  annual  taxation.  Tho 
same  high  authority,  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer,  denounced  the  income  tax  in 
most  unmeasured  terms,  declaring  that  it 
was  a  tax  that  ought  to  bo  reserved  for 
war,  and  war  only,  and  urged  the  claims 
of  the  poor  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
tea  and  sugar.  This  want  of  steadiness 
and  consistency  in  the  views  taken  by  the 
Government,  and  especially  by  a  Member 
of  the  Government  responsible  for  the  fi- 
nances of  the  country,  leads  to  very  seri- 
ous evils — to  a  changing  backwards  and 
forwards  of  taxation  which  greatly  adds  to 
its  burden.  The  inequality  and  injustice 
of  the  income  tax  are  the  more  felt  when 
the  tax  is  imposed  for  short  periods;  but 
when  the  income  tax  varies  backwards  and 
forwards,  being  now  high  and  now  low, 
it  presses  with  extreme  severity  on  certain 
classes  of  income.  What  has  been  the 
consequence  of  the  want  of  steadiness  in 
the  views  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ?  In  1855,  with  his  entire  and  cor- 
dial support,  the  income  tax  was  reduced 
to  bd,  in  the  pound.  It  has  since  been 
lOJ.,  and  is  now  to  be  9<f.,  and  in  one 
half  year  it  was  practically  13i.  in  the 
povm.d«    Parliament  and  the  coantiy  have 
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a  right  to  expect  from  the  Government 
greater  stability  in  the  measures  they  sub- 
mit to  Parliament,  and  in  their  policy 
"with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  the  country. 
None  of  your  Lordships  can  have  for- 
gotten that  in  the  course  of  the  year  18.')4, 
when  the  Hussion  war  was  breaking  out, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  most 
eloquent  speeches  enforcing  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  that  great  Euro- 
pean war,  not  by  loans,  but  by  taxation. 
What,  however,  did  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  do  last  year  ?  The  expenses  of 
tlic  comparatively  small  Chinese  war  were 
taken  in  great  measure  from  the  balances 
of  the  Exchequer  and  other  sources,  which 
proceeding  was  equivalent  to  a  loan ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself 
submitted  to  Parliament  a  proposition  for 
embarking  in  a  great  scheme  of  national 
defence  on  borrowed  money.  Shakspeare 
says  that  **  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of 
husbandry,"  and  that  is  true  in  respect  to 
States  as  well  as  to  prirnte  individuals; 
and  it  is  important,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
embark  in  a  system  of  fortifications  which 
will  only  lead  to  an  absolute  waste  of 
enormous  sums,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  call  on  the  House  of 
Commons  to  provide  the  money  by  taxa- 
tion, and  not  by  borrowing.  I  find  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  officers  both  of  the 
army  and  the  navy  that  the  expenditure 
will  be  fruitless,  that  the  fortifications 
when  completed  will  be  useless  owing  to 
the  improvements  in  gunnery ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  extravagance  would  not 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commons  if 
they  had  not  been  enabled  to  shift  a  great 
portion  of  the  burden  from  their  own 
shoulders  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
arc  to  come  after  them.  There  is  an- 
other important  matter,  the  unanimity  of 
the  Government.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  years  it  has  been  said  in  common 
conversation  that  there  are  portions  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  which  certain  Members  of  the 
Government  are  entirely  opposed.  It  was 
rumoured  last  year  that  these  national  de- 
fences were  opposed  by  tlie  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  other  Mombore  of  the 
Goveniment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rumour 
was  equally  current  that  there  were  other 
Members  of  the  Government  who  rejoiced 
exceedingly  over  the  decision  to  which 
this  House  came  last  year  on  the  paper 
duty.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  any 
of  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet.  I  hope  such 
reports  were  not  true,  but  they  were  cur- 


I  rent  in  men's  mouths,  and  they  derived 
much  confirmation  from  the  language  held 
by  various  members  of  the  Government. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  tho 
discrepancy  in  the  tone  of  various  Mem^ 
hers  of  the  Government,  when  tho  neces- 
sity of  this  expenditure  is  in  question.  It 
reminds  one  of  a  humorous  passage  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  The  jintiquaty, 
in  which  Sir  Walter  talks  of  tho  two  part- 
ners of  the  bank.  When  he  was  in  good 
circumstances  the  civil  partner  was  brought 
to  him,  who  was  everything  that  was 
smooth,  and  who  asked  him  only  to  say 
what  he  wanted  and  the  thing  should  be 
done.  When,  on  the  contrary,  difficultiod 
accumulated,  the  smooth  speaker  retired, 
and  the  other  partner  came  forward,  who 
held  vcr)*  difivrent  language,  and  told  him 
he  sliould  be  outlawed  unless  he  produced 
an  impossible  sum  by  a  given  day.  Tho 
Government  resemble,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
Dutch  clocks  in  which  one  figure  or  an- 
other comes  out  according  to  the  state  of 
tho  weather.  Now,  we  have  one  Member 
of  the  Government  coming  forward  to  re- 
commend a  reduction  of  taxes  and  dilate 
on  the  enormity  of  the  expenditure ;  and 
then,  when  it  is  argued  that  a  good  state 
of  defence  ought  to  be  maintained,  we 
have  language  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter from  other  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  should  like  to  see  more  steadi- 
ness in  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
and  less  want  of  harmony  in  their  mea- 
sures. I  wish  to  see  a  judicious  economy 
and  a  thrifty  provision  for  our  expendi- 
ture; but  I  see  a  reduction  of  taxation 
mado  that  would  only  be  prudent  and 
justifiable  in  the  event  of  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make  a 
great  reduction  of  the  expenditure ;  while 
at  the  same  moment  they  are  proposing 
measures  which  tend  to  keep  up  this  large 
expenditure.  I  should  like  to  see  a  more 
judicious  economy  enforced.  When  I  see 
what  is  going  on  abroad  and  the  immense 
preparation  that  is  going  on  in  various 
ports  of  Franco,  I  do  not  think  that  nny 
reduction  can  safely  bo  made  in  our  means 
of  defence.  But  the  Government  have  not 
taken  a  statesmanlike  view  in  regard  to 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Two  years  tho 
Speech  from  the  Throne  recommended  an 
increased  grant  of  money  for  the  navy. 
I  then  observed  that  it  was  most  impoli- 
tic, in  the  then  state  of  naval  science,  to 
go  on  increasing  the  large  ships  of  war. 
I  was  not  listened  to.  The  present  Qq- 
verument  'were  "not  Vki^tl  Va.  ^"S^sife^va^^^^ 
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iare  not,  therefore,  responsible  for  what 
"was  then  done.  The  body  really  respon- 
sible is  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
takes  up  these  matters  so  lightly,  and 
urges  the  Government  into  measures  which 
have  not  sufficiently  been  considered. 
"What  has  been  the  result  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  1859  ?  The  result  is  that  before 
these  large  ships  are  completed  there  is 
not  an  officer  who  does  not  agree  that  they 
have  become  perfectly  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
other  day  I  went  on  board  one  of  our 
splendid  line-of-battlo  ships — the  Dide  of 
Wellinfftofi,  at  Portsmouth.  I  w^as  told 
what  an  admirable  ship  she  is;  how  well 
she  sails  and  steams,  and  that  if  she  had 
new  engines  she  would  bo  the  finest  ship 
of  the  class.  But  how  did  the  officer  who 
told  me  this  conclude  ?  He  said,  "  It 
makes  me  melancholy  to  think  that  the 
day  for  these  three-deckers  is  gone  by." 
What  with  iron-plated  ships,  gunboats, 
largo  shells,  and  molten  iron,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  risk  these  huge  three-deckers  in 
action.  I  believe  it  is  under  consideration 
whether  these  great  ships  cannot  be  cut 
down  with  advantage  and  plated  with 
iron.  The  Government  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the 
fortifications  that  they  have  done  with 
these  ships.  The  whole  art  of  gunnery 
and  the  science  of  fortification  are  in  a 
state  of  revolution.  They  are  spending 
enormous  sums  of  money,  the  repayment 
of  which  is  to  be  spread  over  thirty  years, 
and,  long  before  these  fortifications  arc 
finished,  they  will  bo  pronounced  useless. 
The  public  have  a  right  to  complain,  and 
to  ask  the  Government  on  the  one  hand 
to  keep  down  the  expenditure  as  low  as 
they  can,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
Bomo  settled  views  shall  be  deliberately 
adopted  and  steadily  adhered  to  by  which 
the  expenditure  thus  increased  shall  be 
provided. 

Lord  MONTE  AG  LE  said,  ho  would  not 
long  detain  their  Lordships,  but  as  ho  was 
responsible  for  the  Motion  made  last  year 
to  resist  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  and 
as  his  arguments  on  that  occasion  had 
been  impugned  in  the  present  debate,  he 
desired  to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  the 
calculations  he  had  made  on  tho  probable 
amount  of  the  deficiency  which  he  appre- 
hended would  be  found  to  exist  in  the  Es- 
timates for  the  late  year.  He  knew  that 
this  calculation  had  been  attacked  "  else- 
where^ "  and  a  similar  charge  had  been 
made,  and  with  equal  error 
J^ari  Grey 


Friend  Lord  Derby.  The  only  error  they 
had  either  of  them  committed  waB  thai  of 
having  adopted,  as  the  basis  of  their  reason- 
ing, tho  hypothesis  of  Mr.  OladBtone'e  re- 
specting the  expiration- of  the  property  and 
war  duties.  Tho  Chancellor  of  the  Bxche- 
quer  had  admitted  that  there  would  be  tn 
enormous  deficiency  if  things  remained  ex- 
actly as  they  were  last  year  and  the  expi- 
ring taxes  had  not  been  renewed.  This  he 
called,  as  would  bo  remembered,  his  great 
chasm.  He  (Lord  Monteagle)  had  baaed 
his  calculations  on  the  same^onnd;  adopt- 
ing for  the  sake  of  argument,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's statement  of  facts,  and  he  bad 
further  nsRunied  that  good  faith  would  be 
kept  with  the  public,  and  that  the  ineomc 
tax,  and  tho  tea  and  sugar  war  duties 
would  bo  reduced.  It  was,  of  course,  very 
easy  to  say  that  a  calculation  was  erro- 
neous when  tho  person  who  made  it  had  not 
the  power  of  giving  an  answer,  and  when 
the  objector  claimed  and  exercised  a  power 
of  comparing  two  calculations  made  upon 
different  bases,  as  if  they  rested  on  the 
samo  principles.  Tho  fact  was  that  tho 
difference  between  himself  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  arose  from  the  difference 
of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  they 
employed ;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  used 
words  in  one  sense  at  one  time,  and  in  a 
different  sense  at  another,  surplus,  defi- 
ciency, little  chasm  and  great  chasm  with 
him  had  their  peculiar  meanings;  and  tho 
consequence  was  that  there  was  confusion 
and  alternate  identity  and  difibrenco  which 
did  not  in  reality  exist.  At  any  rate 
those  who  lire  in  glass-houses  should  not 
throw  stones;  and  if  ever  anybody  did  lire 
in  a  glass-house  it  was  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  himself;  for 
seldom  was  there  a  case  presenting  a 
greater  contrast  between  the  predictions 
of  the  financier  and  the  results  of  his  mea- 
sures, than  was  to  be  found  in  relatiou  to 
the  financial  propositions  of  the  last  few 
years.  According  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  last  balance  sheet  on  the 
31st  of  March  last  the  expenditure  was 
no  less  than  £2,558,000  in  excess  of  tho 
income;  and  he  sliould  like  to  know  by 
what  ingenuity  it  could  be  shown  that  this 
sum  could  be  reconciled  with  the  estimated 
surplus  of  £464,000  promised  to  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  10th  February,  1860,  or  the 
more  modest  admission  of  a  deficiency  of 
£1,286.000  acknowledged  on  the  15th 
July,  1860.   Was  there  ever  witnessed  "a 
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hargo  had  been   greater  crash  and  ruin  of  ui 
against  hiBnob\e\pVvec\«aV^    H^^  <&^\\4  ^hft 
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£2,558,000  ha?e  been  provided  for  out  of 
the  Bmall  balance  of  £464,000  surplus  that 
was  calculated  on  for  that  year  ?    But  it 
was  pro?ided  for  in  part  out  of  very  dif- 
ferent souroes.    Financially,  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  living  by  anticipating  the 
Revenue.      The  income  tax,  collected  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  would  have  produced 
£8,900,000,  but  by  tho  mode  of  collection 
adopted  by  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer it  was  made  to  produce  £10,900,000; 
the    malt   duty,  which    in    the   ordinary 
course   of   receipt   would    have    produced 
£5.700,000,  actually  realized  £6,274,000. 
This  could  not  bo  considered  as  a  natural 
increase  of  revenue,  it  was  a  mere  discount 
of  Government  bills  before  they  were  due. 
Tho  hop  duty   had   proved  a   disapp(»inl- 
ment ;  but  by  antici|>ating  the  two  former 
duties  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
added  £3.000,000  to  the  receipts,  though 
not  to  the  Revenue  of  the  year.      Thus 
]ast  year  the  Government  were  living,  not 
on  increased  income,  but   by  anticipated 
receipts;    they   were   now   repeating   the 
same  ingenious  process,  and  on  a  large 
scale.     But  it  could  not  be  continued,  and, 
unless  the  expenditure  should  be  largely 
reduced,  or  new  sources  of  income  dis- 
covered, tho  deficiency  must  continue,  or, 
perhaps,  increase.     He  feared,  therefore, 
that  the  financial  statement  of  this  year 
would  prove  fallacious  like  the  last.     This 
year,  as  well  as  the  last  year,  there  were 
financial  charges  kept  back.     Last  year, 
although  the  Budget  wos  not  stated  until 
after  the  Defence  Commissioners  had  com- 
pleted and  even  presented  their  Report, 
and  the  Government,  therefore,  well  knew 
the   recommendations   it   contained,   they 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight  that   a  large 
sum  of  money  would  be  required  for  forti- 
fications.    They  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence,  refusing  all  information,  and  with- 
held a  Report   which,   though  dated  7th 
February.  1860,  was  not  delivered  to  Par- 
liament till  the  13th  June.    They  then  ob- 
tained a  loan  of  £2.000,000  to  be  raised 
on  terminable  annuities  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  Inst  year.     The  total  estimate  wos 
no  less  than  £9,0U0,000;  yet  the  Govern- 
ment  had  not  informed   Parliament  how 
much  would  be  required  for  these  defences 
in   the  course  of  tho  present  year.     Nor 
had  they  told  them  how  the  means  were 
to  be  provided  for  to  defray  the  increas- 
ed interest  on  the  unfunded  debt.     What 
would  bo  the  full  and  ultimate  demand  on 
the  public  purse  was  still  left  a  matter  of 
mystery  and  concealment'    ^or  was  this 


all ;   further   services   were  now   named, 
though  not  included  in  the  Budget ;  thero 
was  a  proposal  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  Stade  Dues  by  money  compensation  ; 
but  how  much  was  to  be  paid,  and  when 
had  not  been  as  yet  officially  stated.    Tho 
inconvenience  of  such  a  mode  of  dealing 
.with    the   finances    piecemeal    had    been 
shown  last  year  when  tho  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  compelled  to  go  down 
to  the  House  and  propose  a  supplemen- 
tary Budget.    How  will  they  reconcile  this 
course  with  that  which  they  now  proposo 
as  for  their  new  but  not  very  constitu- 
tional decision  ?     The  course  they  proposo 
to  adopt  was  not  more  rational  than  extra- 
ordinary.    It  was  avowed  that  the  romhi- 
nation  of  nil  the  financial  proposal.s  in  one 
Hill  was  intended  to  restrain  the  free  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  this  course 
as  a  friend  to  the  Constitution  of  England 
he  (Lord  Monteagle)  was  strongly  opposed. 
He   did   not  think    that  House  in  conse- 
quence of  its  successful  vote  of  the  Inst 
Session  was  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of 
disregarding  the  rights  of  the  Commons. 
The  new  mode  of  coercion  recommended 
by  the  Government  had  been  censured  by 
one  of  the  most  faithful  friends  of  popular 
rights.     Mr.  Fox,  in  1787,  in  allusion  to  a 
proceeding  similar  to  that  now  proposed  by 
the  present  Government  warned  the  House 
of  Commons   against  a  step  that  he  do- 
scribed  as  being   **  Not  only  a  bad  pre- 
cedent for  the  Commons,  but  one  which 
would  as  absolutely   preclude  the   Houso 
of  Lords  from  the  rights  of  free  debate, 
as  if  they  followed  tho  example  of  Oliver 
Cromwell    and     silenced    that    necessary 
and   constitutional    branch  of  tlie    Lefjih- 
lature.**     [ffansayd*s  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, vol.  28,  p.  508.]      On  a  subsequont 
day  Mr.  Fox  repeated  his  argument  point- 
ing out  **  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Hou.^c 
of  Lords  would   be   placed   by  tho  blend- 
ing together  of  two  objects  in  one  Bill," 
concluding  by  the  advice  that  *'  instead  of 
giving   the    Lords    reason  to  complain  of 
the   Commons  for  having  narrowed  their 
grounds  both  of  debate  and  voting,  they 
ought    studiously    to   avoid    giving   cause 
for   such   complnint."    [March  21,  1787. 
Hansard's  Parliawentary  History,  vol.  26, 
p.  757.]      He  (Lord   Monteagle;  did   not 
ask  their  Lordships  to  reject  the  Bill  for 
a  repeal  of  the  paper  duties  now  sent  to 
them  by  the  Commons  a  second  time,  but 
he  called  upon  them  to  act  with  caution, 
lest    in   ac(\uiescvv\^  \iv  \Xv^  ^^^<i?C\wv\iN^^ 
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financial  enactments  they  might  bo  helJ 
to  adopt  a  principio  cnpablo  of  unlimited 
application,  and  practically  restricting  tho 
rights  of  that  IIouso,  and  its  legislative 
freedom  of  action.  In  tho  present  instance 
could  the  IIouso  of  Lords  hclieve  that  the 
blending  together  of  these  two  Bills  was 
at  all  necessary  to  prevent  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  the  Commons? 
The  deliberate  decisions  of  the  other  House 
were  always  received  with  respect  by  their 
Lordships,  and  the  decision  of  the  Lords 
as  pronounced  last  Session  by  a  majority 
of  eighty-nine  votes  was  no  assertion  of 
usurped  privileges,  but  tho  exercise  of  an 
unquestionable  right.  This  had  now  ceased 
to  be  a  matter  of  controversy.  Yet  that 
decision  had  last  Session  led  to  an  almost 
unexampled  amount  of  vituperation  coming 
from  certain  quarters  not,  perhaps,  wholly 
disinterested.  That  vituperation  had  been 
overcome  mainly  by  the  good  sense  and 
feeling  of  the  people  at  large.  Their 
Lordships  would  recollect  the  opening  of 
an  office  in  Parliament  Street  to  organize 
a  resistance  to  what  was  most  untruly  de- 
signated as  the  aggression  of  the  Lords. 
It  proved  a  miserable  failure.  The  propo- 
sition to  substitute  annual  for  permanent 
taxation  was  another  mode  which  was  re- 
commended for  coercing  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  he  begged  again  to  warn  the 
Government  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
course  they  seemed  but  too  ready  to  untie 
in  adopting.  Let  them  consider  the  con- 
sequences that  would  flow  from  converting 
our  permanent  taxation  into  taxes  annually 
voted.  This  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
greatest  measure — the  establishment  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund — and  would  disturb  tho 
security  of  all  charges  placed  upon  that 
fund  from  tho  Civil  List  of  the  Sovereign  to 
the  deposit  of  the  peasant  in  savings  banks. 
To  deprive  the  fundholders  of  the  security 
they  at  present  possessed  was  a  proceed- 
ing of  too  much  danger  to  be  compen- 
sated even  by  tho  magnificent  idea  counte- 
nanced by  high  authorities  of  coercing  the 
House  of  Lord?.  He  feared  that  tho  aban- 
donment of  the  paper  duty  had  been  re- 
solved on,  not  for  any  public  purpose  but 
to  afford  some  consolation  to  certain  par- 
ties for  the  check  they  had  received  last 
year  from  the  wise  and  he  would  add  the 
popular  proceeding  of  that  House  in  the 
last  Session.  Another  important  question 
deserved  a  more  serious  consideration.  A 
contingency  which  now  seemed  imminent, 
JjaJ  in  1842  been  forcficen  and  announced 
hjr  the  engnclty  of  Sir  Robert  Pec\.  U 
J^c^rd  Jfonteagh 


seemed  to  bo  approaching  rapidly.  In 
considering  the  financial  state  of  England 
you  ai*c  told  by  official  authority  that  yen 
are  bound  to  take  into  account  the  finan- 
cial position  of  India.  Mr.  Laing,  the 
financial  representative  of  the  GoTemment 
of  India,  had  recently  included  in  his  Bud* 
get  an  announcement  of  incalculable  ibk 
portance.     His  words  were  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  only  allowed  for  a  small  deeresM  in 
the  Home  Charges  proportionate  to  what  we  know 
of  tho  actual  numbers  in  Report— ntmelj,  fron 
£2,772,610  in  1860-1,  to  £2/100,000  in  1661-2; 
hut  I  hope  and  believe  the  reduction  will  be 
much  larger.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  Indian  regiments  in 
depot  are  as  much  a  resenre  for  England  as  Ibr 
India.  In  case  of  any  sudden  and  serioos  dxmger 
threatening  England  there  is  no  doubt  that  tbeee 
troops  would  bo  available  there,  and  it  is  not  fiur 
that  India  should  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  reserre 
establishments  in  India  under  such  oironmstaneet. 
The  day  is  p.nst  when  England  can  consider  India 
as  a  sort  o(  milch-cow  on  which  to  draw  for  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there  in  order  to  ease  an 
English  Estimato  or  resuscitate  an  English  Bud« 
get.  Strict  and  impartial  justice  mntt  be  the  role 
in  all  money  matters  between  England  and  India 
if  England  wishes  to  get  a  return  for  her  ca|ntal, 
which  will  soon  amount  to  £100,000,000  invested 
in  Indian  securities  and  railways,  and  wishes  to 
SCO  India  the  best  source  of  supply  for  her  raw 
material  and  tho  best  market  in  tho  world  for  her 
staple  manufactures.  1  know  that  arrangements 
are  pending  at  homo  by  which  we  hope  to  com- 
mute all  charges  for  depOt  or,  otherwise,  for  a 
fixed  sum  for  every  soldier  in  India."— i^^m^ 
Times,  May  11. 

This  is  frank,  and  these  statements  held 
out  very  clearly  a  prospect  that  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  military  expenditure 
in  India  must  hereafter  he  provided  for  in 
the  English  Estimates.  From  tho  obser- 
vations ho  had  already  felt  it  his  duty  to 
niako  ho  (Lord  Monteagle)  beHcTed  that 
there  would  bo  a  difiicuUy  in  meeting  ex- 
penditure so  increased,  and  in  such  case 
next  year  wo  might  he  driven  to  impose 
new  taxes.  Wo  shall  then  regret  the 
unwise  step  wo  take  in  repealing  the 
paper  duties.  They  were  now  about  to 
repeal  an  indirect  tax  on  poper,  and  to 
diminish  a  direct  tax— the  penny  in  the 
pound  imposed  on  property.  But  this  ap- 
parent  equality  in  tho  apportionment  of 
relief  was  but  delusive,  the  country  mnst 
roniember  that  the  penny  of  the  income 
tax  might,  and  probably  would,  be  reim- 
posed  hereafter  to  meet  any  defioicncy; 
while,  if  they  now  gave  np  the  paper  du- 
ties, it  was  perfectly  impossible  ever  to 
revive  them.  He  must  not,  however,  be 
misunderstood.  He  was  no  admirer  of 
\\\Q  Y^^^t  ^\\\X.^%«QX  vft.dcQd  of  onj  other 
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tax.     All  tnxes  wore  necessary  evils.     Ho 
would  bo  ^Ind  to  repeal  a  tax  if  it  could 
be  dono  without  risk;  but  it  behoved  Par- 
liament to  Felect  irell  the  taxes  chosen  for 
repeal,  and  above  all  things  to   be  cau- 
tious in  dealing  with  a  source  of  revenue 
which,  onco  given  up,  could  never  bo  re- 
stored.     The   taxes  which  had  the  first 
claim  to   bo  remitted   or  repealed  were, 
in  his  judgment,  those  imposed  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  war.     Introduced  to 
meet  the  pressure  of  an  emergency.  Par- 
liamcnt  was    logically  and    even    morally 
bound  to    reduce   or  abolish   them   after 
that  emergency  had  ceased.     To  this  the 
faith  of  Parliament  was  pledged.     He  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  asserted  that  the  in- 
creased tea  and  sugar  duties  were  not  to 
be  considered  as  war  taxes.     W!iy,   that 
was  the  very  appellation  which  had  been 
applied   to  tlioso  tnxes  by   tho  Ministers 
themselves.      The  noble    Lord    cuncluded 
by  disclaiming  any  asperity  of  feeling  to- 
wards  the    Government   in    the    renin rks 
which  he  had  made,     lie  had  risen  before 
tho  noble  Lord  to  his  left  (the  Lord  Pro- 
sident)  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
ply, and  he  did  not  apprehend  in  his  case, 
as  unfortunately  had  been  shown  in  the  case 
of  his  colleague  the  noble  Duko  (tho  Puko 
of  Argyll)  who  had   preceded    him,   that 
Boris  amara  sttam  intei^misceat  undam. 

The  Duke  of  RUTLAND  said,  that 
as  ho  had  gained  his  object  by  eliciting 
nn  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
lie  would  accede  to  tho  suggestion  of  his 
noble  Priciid  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  and 
would  not  presA  his  Amendment. 

E.iia  GRANVILLE  said,  that  since  the 
noblo  Duke  (tho  Duke  of  Rutland)  had 
acceded  to  the  appeal  made  from  both 
sides  of  the  House  and  had  Avithdrawn  his 
Amendment,  ho  would  not  trespass  on 
their  Lordships'  time  by  offering  any 
lengthened  reply  to  the  observations  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  His  embar- 
rassment in  rising  to  address  their  Lord- 
ships on  a  question  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance was  increased  by  finding  himself  so 
liable  to  offend  the  critical  ears  of  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (tho  Earl  of  Derby).  His 
noblo  Friend  had  objected  to  his  peculiar 
phraseology  in  pronouncing  tho  word 
**wropped/*  which  he  presumed  the  noble 
Earl  pronounced  **  wrapped."  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  question  of  personal  pronuncia- 
tion, and  ho  must  assert  the  right  of  every 
Englishman  to  pronounce  Certain  words  in 
the  way  which  pleased  him  best;  and  be- 
fore he  could  bow  to  the  noble  Earl's  oor- 


rection  he  must  know  whether  it  was 
wrong  to  pronounce  the  name  of  tho  capi- 
tal of   tho  central    county   in    England 
"  Derby"  instead  of  "  Darby."    He  must 
say  he  felt  much  gratified  with  the  course 
the  debate  had  taken.     It  was  most  satis- 
factory to  him  to  know  that,  after  that 
very  short  discussion,  the  Bill  would  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  their  Lordships'  House 
without  further  opposition.      They  had 
now  heard  all  that  could  bo  said  against 
tho  present  Budget.     ["No!"]    He  had 
a  great  opinion  of  the  mercy  of  the  noble 
Lords  who  had  spoken  against  the  mea- 
sure,   but  he    must   presume   that  thej 
had  urged  all  the  objections  which  they 
could  find  against  it.     The  points  upon 
which  the  noble  Duke  chiefly  relied  in  op- 
posing the  proposals  of  the  Government 
were    tho    absence  of   any  surplus,   tho 
superior  claims    of    tho    tea   and    sugar 
duties  over  the  paper  duties  for  repeal, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  Bill  had  been 
introduced   into  their  Lordships'   House. 
Ho  had  already  stated  tho  reason  why 
the  Government  were  entitled  to  assumo 
that    their    estimated    surplus   was  cor- 
rect.    I'ho  noble  Earl  had  laid  down  a 
rule  with  which  he  could  not  agree.     It 
was  incumbent  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  to   give  a 
straightforward  account  of  liis  anticipation 
as  to  the  revenue,  founded  on  the  calcula- 
tions laid  before  him  by  the  different  De- 
partments.    Tho  noblo  Earl  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  place  his  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penditure at  the  highest  possible  point,  and 
to  place  the  income  at  the  lowest  amount 
which  he  expected  to  receive.     The  noblo 
Earl  employed  the  word  '*  honest"  repeated- 
ly in  his  speech;  yet  the  course  he  suggest- 
ed would  not  be,  he  would  not  say  honest, 
but  either  expedient  or  wise.     The  Minis- 
ter was  bound  to  explain  distinctly  to  Par- 
liament the  exact  financial  position  of  the 
countiy,  and  if  he  anticipated  a  large  sur- 
plus it  was  not  competent  for  him,  espe- 
cially in  times  when  Governments  were 
not  omnipotent,  to  represent  that  surplus 
at  a  fancifully  reduced  amount,  instead  of 
propoping  to  apply  it  to  tho  remis^sion  of 
taxes  which,  in  his  deliberate  judgment, 
ought  to  be,  and  safely  could  be,  remitted. 
By  foUowing  tho  noble  Earl's  recommen- 
dation ho  might  gain  his  object  the  first 
year ;    but,  when  tho  House  of  Commons 
and  the  country  came  to  know  that  tho 
Minister  was  in  tho  habit  of  extracting 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  mov^  ^-ir 
ation  than  wa«  xe<^\i^  V^  ^<blc«:^  >Cs^^y^^ 
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lie  expenditure,  there  would  be  an  imme- 
diate reaction,  and  the  proceeding  would 
be  defeated.  He  would  not  enlarge  on  the 
inconsistency  of  denying  the  surplus  and 
yet  advocating  a  reduction  of  the  tea  duty, 
involving  a  greater  sacrifice  of  revenue 
than  ths^  proposed  by  the  Government. 
As  to  the  tea  duty  being  a  war  tax,  its 

E resent  rate  was  imposed  after  the  war 
ad  been  entirely  closed.  The  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  strongly  ob- 
jected to  that  measure  at  tho  time,  and  in 
a  manner,  as  he  thought,  more  violent 
than  the  occasion  required,  even  if  he  had 
been  right  in  his  opinion.  But  only  three 
months  alterwards,  when  the  expenditure 
— although  at  a  period  of  peace — came  to 
bear  more  of  the  character  of  a  war  ex- 
penditure, his  right  hon.  Friend  came  for- 
ward and  cordially  approved  the  course 
taken  by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. With  respect  to  tho  form  in 
which  the  present  Bill  was  introduced,  he 
owned  that  the  debate  entirely  satisfied 
him.  The  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke 
of  Rutland)  was  the  only  person  who 
thought  the  measure  offensive  to  their 
Lordships  and  unconstitutional.  Most  of 
the  other  speakers  had  admitted  that  it 
was  quite  constitutional,  and  perfectly 
within  the  powers  of  the  other  House. 
A  noble  Earl  near  him  (Earl  Grey)  had 
gone  even  further,  for  he  said  the  House  of 
Commons  were  justified  in  the  course  they 
had  taken.  The  noble  Lord  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Exchequer  (Lord  Monteagle)  had 
said  that  to  frame  tho  Bill  in  its  present 
shape  was  wholly  unnecessary.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  state  that,  but,  if  last  year, 
before  the  rojection  of  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty,  he  had  suggested  in  tho  Cabi- 
net that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
would  be  thro^vn  out  by  their  Lordships, 
the  idea  would  have  been  treated  as  in- 
credible. The  noble  Baron  had  directed 
his  remarks  principally  against  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  but,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  there  to  answer 
them,  ho  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  and  more  dignified  if  some  of  those 
remarks  had  been  avoided.  A  great  part 
of  tho  noble  Baron's  argument  was  level- 
led, not  against  that  Bill,  but  against  the 
proceedir.gs  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer last  year,  and  even  against  the 
propositions  of  tho  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  when  ho  was  previously 
in  office.  Noble  Lords  opposite  seemed 
exceedingly  anxious  to  defend  themselves. 
The  noble  Baron  said  they  diBOUfiaed  ilbe 
JRtrl  Granville 


repeal  of  the  paper  duty  in  Angast  last 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  bad  harvest  A 
simple  reference  to  Hansard  would  show 
that  it  was  in  May  that  they  debated  and 
rejected  it.  Another  noble  Earl  (Eorl 
Grey)  said  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
bad  harvest  in  May. 

Eaul  GREY  explained  that  he  had  said 
there  was  then  a  suspicion  as  to  tho  har- 
vest, but  that  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  was 
not  justified  on  that  ground,  but  on  the 
fact  that  in  a  subsequent  statement  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  there 
was  a  necessity  for  additional  taxation. 

Eahl  GRANVILLE:  It  was  certainly 
stated  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
as  to  tho  harvest.  The  noble  Earl  went 
further;  he  said  that  in  July  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  did  not  admit  that 
the  chances  of  the  harvest  were  bad,  but 
that  up  to  that  moment  the  revenue  was 
very  good.  The  noble  Earl  compluned 
that  troops  and  stores  were  ordered  out  to 
China  in  the  autumn.  That  was  perfectly- 
true,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
them  that  increased  Estimates  were  taken, 
an  additional  sum  of  £500,000  being  asked 
for  in  the  military  and  naval  departments. 
The  whole  depended  on  when  that  war 
broke  out  and  how  long  it  lasted.  The 
noble  Baron,  who  was  formerly  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Lord  Monteagle), 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  tho  weather  being 
regarded  as  an  element  in  the  deficiency. 
Ho  must  say  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this.  That  very  autumn  on  malt 
and  hops  alone  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
£1,000,000,  attributable,  of  course,  to 
tho  weather ;  and  something  like  another 
£900,000  on  spirits,  from  the  state  of 
tho  barley  crop.  A  good  deal  of  irre- 
levant matter  had  been  introduced  inio 
tho  debate  to  which  he  would  not  refer. 
He  should  not  enter  into  the  financial 
statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  would 
be  even  more  out  of  place  to  go  into  tho 
question  mooted  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grey)  with  regard  to  the  Government 
having  borrowed  money  last  year  for  for- 
tifications. Again,  with  regard  to  tlio 
const  ruction  of  a  certain  class  of  ships 
now  building,  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  objected,  he  thought  that  a  very  fair 
subject  for  debate,  but  ceitainly  not  upon 
the  present  occasion.  He  did  not  thick  it 
necessary  to  go  into  the  financial  statement 
of  Mr.  Laing,  an  extract  from  which  hod 
been  read  by  the  noble  Baron,  whether 
directly  bearing  on  this  country  or  on 
ln^^eL  \  W\.  VK\A\i^  Tficis^t  say^  that  the  in* 
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ference  which  the  noble  Baron  drew  from 
it  was  altogether  unfounded.  The  noble 
(Earl  Grey)  had  spoken  of  rumours  of  dis- 
union in  the  Cabinet.  Considering  the 
noble  Earl's  connections  and  intimate  rela- 
tions with  them  all,  he  could  not  help 
observing  tbat  if  such  a  thing  as  dis- 
union existed  and  was  known  to  the  noble 
Earl,  it  could  have  become  known  to  him 
only  by  the  confidence  of  private  com- 
munication, and  then  his  high  sense  of 
honour  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  introduce  the  matter  as  an  element 
of  discussion;  but  if  it  was  unknown  to 
him,  and  he  had  based  his  observations 
merely  from  flying  rumours,  there  was 
no  justification  for  the  noble  Earl  having 
made  it  an  argument  in  debate.  But  he 
did  not  think  that  his  noble  Friend  was 
quite  the  person  to  talk  about  disunion  in 
Cabinets.  With  regard  to  what  took  place 
in  Lord  John  Russeirs  Cabinet,  his  (Earl 
Granville's)  lips  were  of  course  sealed; 
but,  earlier  than  that,  when  ho  was  very 
young  in  political  life,  he  remembered  hear- 
ing a  story  which  was  current  at  the  clubs 
at  the  time  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Govern- 
ment. His  noble  Friend  the  noble  Earl  ob- 
jected to  all  the  measures  of  his  colleagues ; 
at  length  Lord  Melbourne  requested  him  to 
sit  down  and  write  his  objections.  Humour 
said  that  the  noble  Earl  declined  to  do  so ; 
whereon  Lord  Melbourne,  rubbing  his 
hands,  said,  "  When  you  have  no  one  to 
object  to  but  yourself  you  cannot  get  on." 
He  congratulated  their  Lordships  on  the 
general  tone  of  the  debate,  and  still  more 
on  the  practical  termination  of  it.  Pro- 
phecies were  not  safe  things  to  indulge  in ; 
but  this  measure  had  been  well  consi- 
dered. It  was  right  in  principle,  and  likely 
to  lead  to  the  same  happy  results  that  all 
similar  measures  for  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions on  commerce  had  succeeded  in 
accomplishing. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly; and  Committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

House  adjournod  at  Ten  o'clock,  to 
Mondaj  next,  Eleren  o'clock. 
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Minutes.]  Public  Bills.  —  !•  Parochial  and 
Burgb  Schools  (Scotland)  (No.  2) ;  Leases,  Ac. 
by  Incumbents  Restriction ;  Voters  (Ireland) 
(No.  3) ;  Dorhara  VnirwrBlt/. 


2^  Lace  Factories ;  Naval  Medical  Supplemental 
Fund  Society  ;  Transfer  of  Stocks  and  An- 
nuities. 

3^  Volunteers,  Tolls  Exemption  (No.  3). 


INDIAN  COMMISSIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Major  GAVIN  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
first  Commissions  in  the  Regiments  trans- 
ferred from  tlio  Local  Army  in  India  to 
the  Crown  are  obtainahie  with  or  without 
purchase*  or  by  competitive  examination  ? 

SiK  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that 
the  first  commissions  would  bo  available 
in  the  first  instance  for  providing  for  the 
demands  of  the  sons  of  officers  in  the 
Indian  Service,  to  whom  the  privileges 
they  had  formerly  enjoyed  were  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  general  question  of  entering 
the  Queen's  Army  was  a  different  matter, 
on  which  he  was  not  now  prepared  to  gi?e 
an  opinion. 

SOVEREIGNS  OF  THE  SYDNEY  MINT. 

QUESTION. 

• 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  If  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  any  Reports  from  the  Master  of  the 
Mint,  or  other  officinl  persons,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  making  the  Sovereign  coined  at  the 
Branch  Mint  at  Sydney  a  legal  tender 
throughout  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  there  is  any  objection  to 
produce  such  Reports  for  the  information 
of  the  House? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHB- 
QXJER,  snid,  there  was  a  correspondenco 
now  in  progress  upon  this  difficult  and  at 
the  same  time  interesting  question,  whether 
the  Australian  sovereign  should  be  allowed 
to  circulate  throughout  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions,  or  at  least  through  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  correspondence,  of  neces- 
sity, proceeded  but  slowly,  as  there  were 
several  parties  to  it — the  Colony  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Treasury,  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  tho  Colonial  Office  in  particular.  He 
should  be  glad,  however,  if  it  were  desired, 
to  produce  the  correspondence  as  far  as  it 
had  gone,  fur  it  was  very  desirable  that 
public  attention  should  be  called  to  tho 
subject,  as  it  might  assist  the  Government 
in  the  consideration  of  the  subject — and 
much  consideration  would  V^^  T^%ft^t»^\^\i^- 
fore  %  Bufc  toiio\uA\oTi  CQ\i\^\i^  wcv^A^x^ 
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UNITED  STATES -THE  CIVIL  WAR— 
PRIVATEERING.— QUESTION. 

Mil.  LIDDELL  saul,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  proposal  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  GoTernment  to  tlio  United 
States,  and  t)io  bo  styled  Confederate 
States  of  America,  to  interdict  the  armed 
ships  and  also  the  privateers  of  both  par- 
ties from  carrying  prizes  made  by  them 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies  or  pos- 
sessions abroad,  is  or  is  not  at  variance 
with  former  practice  ;  and  also  whether  it 
is  true  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  agreed  to  act  towards  tlio 
ahips  of  this  country  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  declaration  of  Paris  ? 

LoRi)  JOHN  RUSSELL:  With  re- 
gard. Sir,  to  the  Inst  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  forms  a  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway 
county  (Mr.  Gregory)  has  intimated  his 
intention  of  bringing  forward  to-night,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  better  tlint  I  should  defer 
any  remarks  upon  it.  Wo  have  mode  no 
proposal  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  Confederated  States  with 
regard  to  bringing  in  prizes  to  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  ports  ;  what  we  have  done  is  to 
give  orders  to  the  authorities  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Governors  in  the  Colonies  to  inter- 
dict the  cntranco  of  ships  of  war  or  pri- 
Tatcers  with  prizes  into  any  of  our  ports. 
With  regard  to  the  usage  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  tl:o  usage  has  been,  because 
there  is  hardly  any  instance  of  a  consider- 
ablo  maritime  war,  being  corricd  on  in 
which  many  prizes  were  made  where  this 
country  has  been  neutral.  There  is  no 
doubt,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Queen's  Advocate,  supported  by  the  autho- 
rities on  the  Law  of  Nations,  that  every 
Power  has  a  right  to  interdict  the  en- 
trance of  prizes  into  their  ports.  Mr. 
Wheatcn  in  his  well  known  treatise  lays  it 
down  that  it  is  entirely  within  tho  discre- 
tion of  any  Power  so  to  interdict  the  en- 
trance of  ships  of  war  or  privateers  with 
prizes. 

THE  ENGLISH  AGENT  AT  PESTIL 
QUESTIOX. 

Mr.  DUNLOP  said,  he  wished  to  ask 

the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Whether  it  be  the  case  that  the  Austrian 

Government  has  demanded  the  withdrawal 

pf  Mr.  Graham  Punlop  from  Peslh,  aud 

TAe  CAancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


whether  he  has  been,  in  eonsequeiiee,  re- 
called to  Vienna ;  also,  whether  his  con- 
duct while  at  Pesth  has  given  oecaaioD  of 
dissatisfaction  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, or  any  just  cause  of  eomplaini  to 
that  of  Austria  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Duulop  was  that  of  an  Attach^ 
to  our  Embassy  at  Vienna,  and  ho  was 
sent  to  Pesth  by  his  (Lord  John  Rassell's) 
desire,  and  according  to  the  wishes  of  onr 
Ambassador  at  Vienna;  but  it  was  re- 
marked soon  afterwards  hy  the  AastriaB 
Government  that  his  presence  there  might 
seem  to  givo  some  countenance  to  the  dis- 
affected party  in  Hungary.  Hia  answer 
to  that  was  that  if  at  any  time  tho  Aas- 
trian  Government  should  wish  him  to  leave, 
as  we  had  no  right  to  keep  on  Attache 
there,  he  should  bo  withdrawn  immediately. 
Tho  Austrian  Government  did  express  their 
desire  that  he  should  leave,  but  it  waa  not 
founded  on  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Dunh>p.  On  tho  contrary,  tho  Anatrian 
Government  had  no  fault  to  find  with  \dm; 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  every 
rendon  to  bo  StitisHcd  with  the  faithful  and 
inipartinl  reports  which  he  bad  sent  home. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  ho  wished 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  objection  to 
produce  Count  Rcchbcrg's  Despatch  re« 
quiring  Mr.  Dunlop's  withdrawal  f 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  there' 
were  no  despatches  from  Count  Rechberg 
on  the  subject.  He  had  stated  some  time 
ago  in  conversation,  that  if  Mr.  Danlop 
was  to  remain  at  Pesth  other  agents  from 
other  countries  would  be  sent  there,  and 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  tho  Austrian 
Government.  Count  Rechberg  never  made 
a  formal  demand  that  Mr.  Dunlop  should 
be  withdrawn. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  VOTE.— QUESTION. 

In  answer  to  Sir  James  Feroussov, 
Lord  ELCHO  said,  his  wish  was  to 
bring  on  the  Motion  of  which  ho  fasd 
given  notice  with  regard  to  the  Volunteer 
Vote  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  in- 
formed by  tho  Under  Secretary  for  War 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  on  the 
Volunteer  Vote  the  first  in  Committco  of 
Supply  on  tho  Army  Estimates  to-night, 
and  if  so,  he  (Lord  Elcho)  should  bring 
his  Motion  on  then. 

PROTESTANT  WORSRH*  IN  SPALV. 
EXPLANATION. 

.      Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Perhaps  the 
\  YLo>i%Q  m\\  ^\^\i  xk\^  \^  mako  a  statement 
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which  nfFects  myself  personally.  I  with 
to  explain  wliat  has  been  my  conduct  with 
regard  to  a  debate  which  took  place  in  tliis 
House,  and  at  the  same  time  to  answer 
certain  charges  made  against  mc.  It  ap- 
pears that  on  the  18th  of  May  a  question 
was  put  in  this  House  to  my  noble  Friend 
(Viscount  Paimerston)  with  respect  to  Mr. 
IBrackenbury  and  the  Vice  Consul  at  Xerez. 
After  that  debate  my  noble  Friend  called 
my  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  papers  and  examined 
them  carefully.  Some  days  were  neces- 
sarily employed  in  framing  a  draught  de- 
spatch on  the  subject ;  but  on  the  38th 
of  May  I  wrote  this  draught  to  Consul 
Brackenbury  — 

**  Foreign  OflBce,  May  28. 
"  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  correspondence 
with  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  respecting  Protestant 
worship  at  Xerez,  I  hare  to  state  to  jou  that  the 
refusal  of  Mr.  Gordon  to  allow  Protestant  service 
to  be  performed  in  his  house,  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  not,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  conscien- 
tiously do  so,  makes  it  desirable  that  his  office  as 
British  Vice-Consul  should  be  transferred  to  some 
other  person.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
perfectly  aware  that,  as  Mr.  Gordon  points  out 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mcthuen,  there  is  no  Act  of 
Parliament  under  which  British  subjects  have  a 
right  to  claim  the  use  of  a  Consul's  house  for  the 
performance  of  Divine  worship  ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  in  Spain,  where  the  laws  are  such  that  British 
subjects  are  unable  to  obtain  permission  to  wor- 
ship according  to  the  tenets  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Englishmen,  in  any  other  place  than  the  Con- 
sular residence,  Uer  Majesty's  Government  are 
bound  to  favour  the  appointment  to  Consular 
offices  of  persons  who  are  not  impelled  by  con- 
scientious scruples  to  refuse  to  their  countrymen 
&cilities  for  Protestant  worship  in  their  Consular 
residences.  I  have,  therefore,  to  instruct  you 
to  recommend,  as  a  successor  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
some  other  British  resident  at  Xerez,  who  would 
not  object  to  the  performance  of  Protestant  ser- 
vice in  his  house." 

The  House  will  now  be  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther I  am  in  fault  or  not. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  :  I  wish  to  say 
one  word  in  explanation.  The  date  of  the 
despatch  is  the  28th  of  May.  The  dis- 
cussion took  place  in  this  House  on  the 
18th  of  May.  I  said  last  night  that  I 
had  read  a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  May, 
and  up  to  that  period  Consul  Bracken- 
bury  had  received  no  orders  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  or  the  British  Mi- 
nister at  Madrid.  As  I  know  that  the 
mail  only  takes  five  days  from  Cadiz  to 
London,  I  ask  the  House  whether  or  not 
the  noble  Lord,  with  due  submission  to 
his  important  duties,  might  not  have 
made  the  communication  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod ? 


UNITED  STATES— THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
CDSBBVATIONS.— MOTION  POSTPONED. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  that, 
before  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply  was  read,  ho  wished 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Galway  (Mr.  Gregory),  and  to  ask  him 
whether  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  proceed  with  the  Motion  of  which 
ho  had  given  notice : — '*  To  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  expediency  of  the 
prompt  recognition  of  the  Southern  Coa«> 
federncy  of  America  "?  He  believed  he 
was  speaking  the  opinion  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  everything  which  related  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  our  maintaining  friendly  rela* 
tions  with  those  States,  when  he  said  that 
it  would  be  very  inexpedient  at  the  present 
moment  to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion. 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member,  ho  could  as- 
sure the  House  that  he  was  the  last  man 
who  would  willingly  involve  the  country  in 
any  embarrassment,  or  take  any  course 
which  would  in  any  degree  be  prejudicial 
to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  feelingit  with 
America.  Ho  had  proposed  to  bring  for- 
ward this  Motion  because  ho  thought  it 
only  fair  that  one  section  of  the  States 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  justifying 
the  course  which  they  had  taken,  and  the 
only  object  which  he  had  in  view  in  brings 
ing  forward  the  subject  was  that  he  might 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  give  a  perfectly 
impartial  statement  of  the  differences  whicn 
exist  between  the  two  sections  of  that  coun- 
try. He  must  say  that  he  felt  himself 
almost  pledged  to  do  so,  in  consequence 
of  the  letters  that  have  been  published  ia 
the  papers,  and  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made  by  American  Plenipotentiaries; 
but,  although  they  had  heard  only  one 
portion  of  the  question,  although  the  in- 
formation which  had  been  published  came 
almost  exclusively  from  Northern  sourcei» 
and  although  he  was  almost  pledged  to 
persevere  in  his  Motion,  yet  seeing  that 
there  was  such  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
House  on  the  subject,  he  was  unwilling  to 
do  anything  which  could  in  the  slightest 
degree  Aggravate  or  embitter  the  dispute* 
He  would  not  put  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  House,  so  generally  ex- 
pressed, and,  therefore,  he  would  postpone 
the  Motion  to  some  future  opportunity. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  EvcvckVGk%^ 
ham  said,   "YJ\\\i4wkXi  V    Yl^  ^w^^ 
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postpone  it  sine  die,  with  the  hopo  that  ho 
should  havo  some  opportunity  before  the 
close  of  the  Session  of  bringing  forward 
the  subject ;  because  ho  must  say  tiiat  it  was 
most  unfair  and  most  unjust  that  publica- 
tions should  be  circulated  throughout  Eng- 
land in  which  the  Southern  Confederacy 
were  accused  of  unwarrantable  secession, 
and  its  members  were  called  traitors  and 
perjurers  ;  and  that  he  should  have  no  op- 
portunity whatcTcr  of  putting  forward  their 
case  in  a  manner  in  which  it  could  be  dis- 
passionately considered. 

Mr  W.  £.  FORSTER  said,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  the  hon*  Gentleman  meant 
to  bring  the  subject  forward  on  another 
occasion  or  to  postpone  it  altogether  ? 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  ho  hoped 
it  would  be  understood  on  behalf  of  those 
who  did  not  take  the  same  view  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken — 
["Order."] 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  I  must  remind  the 
noble  Lord  that  there  is  no  Question  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  wished  to 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W. 
Forster)  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  Motion  ;  which,  he  appre- 
hended it  was  perfectly  competent  for  him 
to  do,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway? 
— **  To  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  inexpediency  of  interfering  in  behalf 
of  those  Citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  now  in  insurrection  against  their  Go- 
vernment, by  a  recognition  of  the  Confede- 
racy which  thoy  have  formed." 

Mr.  W.  E.  forster  entirely  agreed 
in  the  feeling  of  the  House  that  it  was 
most  undesirable  there  should  be  a  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  States  of  America.  He  should  never 
have  thought  of  putting  his  notice  on  the 
paper  had  it  not  been  for  the  notice  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Galway.  If  it  were  only 
the  intention  of  the  hon.  Member  to  post- 
pone his  Motion  for  a  short  period  he  be- 
lieved it  would  conduce  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  relations  with  America  and 
to  preventing  misconception  were  he  to 
bring  forward  his  Motion  to-night.  [Oriei 
©/••No!"  and  ♦•Agreed."]  With  the 
understanding  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  postponed  inde6nitely,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Motion  altogether. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Galway,  whether  his  notice  would 
remain  on  the  paper?      [••No — he  said 
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On  Motion  for  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply, 

APPOINTMENT   OF  MAJOR  GENERAL 
EDEN  Ac— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  rose  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  appointment  of 
Major  General  Eden  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
50th  Regiment.  He  said  that  ia  bringing 
forward  this  subject  he  desired  to  disclaim 
all  personal  motives  ;  he  desired  to  ascer- 
tain  on  what  principle  these  important 
offices,  giving  considerable  emoluments, 
were  conferred.  He  understood  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  appointments  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  made  was  the  prin* 
ciplo  of  solution  by  merit.  If  they  were 
made  on  that  ground,  he  did  not  know  how 
it  was  applied  to  the  case  of  Major  General 
Eden  ;  and  if  they  were  mode  on  the 
ground  of  seniority  certainly  this  appoint- 
ment of  General  Eden  could  not  be  jasti- 
fied.  It  was  clear  that  Major  General 
Eden  had  not  received  his  appointment 
on  the  ground  of  seniority,  for  there  were 
many  officers  who  stood  before  him  io  the 
Army  List,  and  whose  names  hod  been 
honoured  by  distinguished  services.  There 
was,  for  example,  General  Nicoll,  a  full 
General,  who  entered  the  service  in  1803, 
and  was  severely  wounded  in  his  107th 
action.  In  the  list  of  major  generals  he 
found  the  name  of  Major  General  Cole, 
who  had  entered  the  service  seventeen 
years  before  Major  General  Eden,  who 
stood  fifth  on  the  list  of  major  generals^ 
and  to  whose  name  many  distinguished 
services  were  attached ;  while  General 
Eden  stood  twenty-fifth  on  the  list.  Then, 
if  tho  principle  of  seniority  was  abandoned 
and  if  the  principle  to  be  adopted  was  that 
of  meritorious  services,  he  might  saj  that 
Major  General  Eden's  name  did  not  appear 
on  the  list  of  good  service  pensions.  There 
were  a  number  of  other  officers  whose  ser- 
vices were  almost  fabulous,  and,  therefore, 
if  those  appointments  were  to  be  made  on 
the  ground  of  merit,  nothing  could  be  more 
unfair  than  the  choice  of  Major  General 
Eden.  If  the  selection  were  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  Guardsman  il 
was  equally  unfair,  as  there  were  distin- 
guished names  boforo  his  on  the  list  of 
Guardsmen.  Among  the  General  Officers' 
who  were  not  colonels  of  regiments  he 
might  mention  the  following  :  —  Major 
General  Porter,  who  entered  the  serviee  in 
1810,  and  who  went  through  six  eompaigns 
m  \\i^  ¥«i{\vvi^u\«i,  1&.^\QC  General  EUiotty 
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wlio  also  entered  the  service  in  1810,  and 
had  the  wnr  medal  with  five  clasps  ;  Mnjor 
General  Pringic  Taylor,  also  an  officer 
of  distinguislted  scrvico ;  Major  General 
Sir  Robert  Garratt,  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice iu  ISli,  and  served  till  1854-5  ; 
Major  General  T.  Williams,  Mnjor  General 
Nappcr  Jackson,  Major  General  M*Pher- 
son,  Major  General  Cell,  who  had  obtained 
a  medal  of  three  clasps  ;  Major  General 
Sir  Robert  Law,  who  wore  a  medal  with 
six  clasps.  In  fact,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  turn  to  the  Army  List  in  order  to  see 
with  how  much  unfairness  this  lucrative 
sinecure  had  been  conferred.  He  had  rea< 
son  to  know  that  that  appointment  had 
created  great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
service.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  an 
old  officer  at  Liverpool  who  stated  that 
Major  General  Eden  had  no  services  to 
point  to,  and  neither  a  medal  nor  a  bit  of 
riband  to  display,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  regarded  by  all  yeterans  as  a 
most  atrocious  Horse  Guards'  job.  He  did 
not  suppose  that  it  was  Major  General 
Eden's  fault  that  he  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  distinguished  services 
to  bis  country,  or  that,  if  he  had  had  such 
an  opportunity,  he  would  not  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  it ;  but  ho  held  that  im- 
portant emoluments  such  as  those  of  a 
colonelcy  should  be  bestowed,  not  merely 
on  a  good  man,  but  on  the  best  man  that 
could  be  selected.  There  was  a  similar 
appointment  last  year,  which  excited  not  a 
little  dissatisfaction,  and  the  Horse  Guards 
could  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  dispense 
patronage  in  the  same  fashion.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  for  War  on 
what  principle  the  appointment  was  made, 
and  whether  the  same  principle  was  to  be 
applied  for  the  future?  He  felt  that  no 
apology  was  required  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  prerogative,  with  which  the  House  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  one  which  it  was  not 
only  their  right  but  their  duty  to  consider. 
Mft;  T.  G.  BARING  said,  he  thought 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  back  his 
recollection  to  a  conversation  that  took 
place  in  this  House  last  year,  he  would  not 
have  supposed  that  there  was  any  doubt 
as  to  the  responsibility  that  attached  to  the 
appointment  to  the  colonelcy  of  regiments. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  Military  Organization,  distinctly  stated 
that  the  responsibility  of  these  oppoint- 
nients  rested  on  him  ;  and  in  a  discussion 
that  subsequentljr  took  place  in  this  Houne 


he  iu  no  way  disputed  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  call  in  question  any* 
thing  oonuected  with  the  administration  of 
the  army.  With  regard  to  the  observa- 
tions the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made,  he  did 
not  collect  from  them  that  he  had  raised 
any  fresh  point  from  those  which  had  been 
raised  in  the  previous  discussion.  He 
had  certainly  mentioned  the  names  of  two 
or  three  officers  who  he  considered  should 
have  been  preferred  to  Major  General  Eden 
for  this  appointment.  But  before  doing  so 
he  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  per- 
mit him  to  say  that  he  wished  he  had  eon* 
suited  thoso  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
position  of  officers  in  the  Army  List ;  be* 
cause  he  had  mentioned  the  names  of  se* 
veral  officers  who  were  not  on  the  estab- 
lished list,  but  who  had  retired  in  one 
way  or  other,  and  who  had  not  even  the 
right  to  be  considered.  That  disposed  of 
his  statement  about  General  Cole  and 
others.  [Mb.  Comingham:  What  others  ?] 
He  believed  that  Major^General  Piper 
also  was  not  on  the  established  list.  Ho 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
names  of  those  officers  who  had  been  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Member,  with  this  ez« 
ception.  that  in  mentioning  the  name  of 
Major  General  Bell,  whose  name  had  been 
before  mentioned  in  the  House  and  in  the 
public  prints,  as  an  officer  who  had  a  first 
claim  to  such  an  appointment,  he  thought 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  Major  Ge- 
neral Bell  stood  forty  or  fifty  lower  down 
in  the  list  than  Major  General  Eden  ;  and 
there  wero  many  other  officers  not  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  could 
not  haye  been  passed  over  in  favour  of 
Major  General  Bell.  Now  tho  principle  on 
which  these  appointments  were  recom- 
mended bj  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
Secretary  for  War  was  this — the  fixed  list 
of  General  officers  was  taken  as  thev  oame 
in  seniority,  with  this  exception,  that  offi- 
cers who  had  rendered  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  the  field — and  by  distinguished 
services  he  meant  officers  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  command  in  the 
field,  not  officers  who  had  by  the  accident 
of  the  service  been  engaged  in  tlie  field 
— should  be  considered  before  those  who 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  so  engaged.  Now,  let  thorn  see 
how  this  principle  had  been  carried  out  in' 
the  case  of  General  Eden.  No  less  than 
twelye  officers  junior  to  Major  General 
Eden  liad  been  oppointed  to  regiments  pre- 
vious to  his  appointment.  Ho  ^^^V4  ^^\ 
trouble  Oie  'ElQUEi  iiXOdl  \\v<itX\wC\ti%  ^5o^ 
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and  if  the  officers  who  had  not  been  to  the 
seat  of  war  were  to  be  debarred  from  eon- 
sideration  in  appointments  of  this  kind,  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  wonld  be  created, 
and  great  injury  done  to  the  serriee. 

Colonel  NORTH  did  not  withdraw  a 
word  which  he  had  said  the  other  efoning 
upon  this  subject.  Tho  post  of  honour  for 
an  officer  was  that  to  which  he  was  ordered 
by  his  So?ereign,  and  noihins^  eonid  be 
more  fatal  to  the  Army  than  only  to  reward 
service  in  the  field.  And  what  was  terriee 
in  tho  field  ?  If  an  officer  eat  upon  his 
horse  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  or  his 
brigade,  exposed  only  to  the  same  fire  to 
which  every  drummer  boy  in  the  regiment 
was  exposed,  that  was  not  diatinguished 
service,  and  did  not  merit  peculiar  reward; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  bad  perform- 
ed services  such  as  those  of  General  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  who  had  recently  eoncladed 
the  war  in  China,  no  one  would  gradge 
hiui  any  honour  or  reward  which  might  be 
conferred  upon  him.  General  Eden  had 
had  on  all  occasions  fulfilled  his  datiea  ss 
an  officer.  He  never  refused  to  go  to  the 
colonies.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  two 
years  there  with  his  regiment  aa  major 
and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  returned  home^ 
not  of  his  own  choice,  but  to  the  eommand 
of  the  depot.  Three  years  afterwards  be 
received  the  command  of  his  regiment,  and 
immediately  joined  it ;  but  his  health  was 
so  seriously  injured  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  home  two  years  afterwards,  and  wst 
then  told  by  his  medical  advisera  that  if  hs 
was  again  exposed  to  a  tropical  climate 
his  life  would  be  in  considerable  danger. 
That  surely  was  a  service  which  did  not 
disentitle  him  to  the  rewards  of  his  profes- 
sion. Ho  did  not  think  that  he  ahooM 
ever  have  a  better  opportunity  than  this  of 
asking  tho  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Coningham)  to  explain  why  be  and  his 
Friends  availed  themselves  of  o?ery  oppor* 
tunity  like  this  to  make  attacks  upon  the 
Guards — as  gallant  and  distinguished  a 
body  of  men  as  ever  served  in  any  army  ia 
the  world  ?  Had  the  hon.  Gentleman  any 
thing  to  say  against  the  condact  of  the 
officers  of  the  Guards  ?  Had  they  not 
always  performed  their  duty  in  the  most 
honourable  and  distinguished  manner! 
Had  the  hon.  Gentleman  anything  to  say 
against  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
tho  Guards?  They  were  as  fine  a  body 
of  men  and  as  good  soldiers  as  any  in  the 
world.  If  he  had  nothing  to  say  against 
them  he  had  better  spare  his  remarks, 
^\i\Q\i  c\^  %^\d\«t%  v&nai  fed  to  be  ex- 


names  of  those  officers,  because  he  thought 
it  better  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  dis- 
cussion on  the  comparative  merits  of  offi- 
cers. But  with  regard  to  the  services  of 
Major  General  Eden,  he  begged  to  repeat 
what  he  said  on  a  former  occasion.  It  had 
been  stated  elsewhere  that  Mojor  General 
Eden  was  a  Guanlsman.  He  (Mr.  Baring) 
stated  the  other  in  this  House  that  Major 
General  Eden  was  not  a  Guardsman.  Of 
course,  he  conceived  that  anv  Gentleman 
who  paid  attention  to  these  subjects  would 
have  understood  that  ho  meant  that  Gene- 
ral Eden  did  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  by  service  in  the  Guards, 
which  was  the  advantage  which  officers  of 
the  Guards  hod  in  respect  to  their  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  Major  General  over  the 
Line.  General  Eden  served  to  tho  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  in  a  regiment  of  the  Line, 
taking  his  share  of  service  like  any  other 
officer  attached  to  Line  regiments.  It  had 
been  stated  that  Major  General  Eden  had 
not  served  in  the  Colonies  ;  but  the  foot 
was  that  he  had  served  in  the  West  Indies 
twice.  The  first  time  he  served  with  his 
regiment  as  major  for  a  year,  and  the  se- 
cond time  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment for  the  same  period,  and  the  reason 
he  did  not  stay  longer  was,  that  his  health 
suffered  so  much  that  ho  was  obliged  to 
return  home.  Was  it  a  reason  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  chance  of  these 
appointments,  that  he  had  not  been  able 
from  the  disposition  of  the  regiment  he 
commanded,  to  render  service  in  tho  field  ? 
General  Eden  served  uninterruptedly  for 
thirty-seven  years  on  full  pay.  After  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  Major  General  he  had 
the  command  of  the  Western  District  for 
four  years.  That  was  not  a  lucrative  com- 
mand— on  tho  contrary,  the  officers  who 
had  those  commands  were  in  all  probability 
put  to  considerable  expense  ;  therefore,  so 
far  from  that  being  an  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Eden  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  it  might  be  said  on 
the  contrary  that  it  gave  him  an  increased 
claim.  He,  therefore,  thought  the  prinniplo 
of  selection,  as  ho  had  stated  it,  had  been 
fairly  carried  out  in  this  case,  and  tho  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Secretary  for  War 
were  fully  justified  in  giving  Major  General 
Eden  a  regiment,  and  no  such  words  as 
"  Horse  Guards' job,*'  and  so  on,  ought  to 
be  applied  to  this  appointment.  If  the  ex- 
pression used  by  tho  anonymous  corres- 
pondent of  tho  hon.  Gentleman  were  to  be 
considered  for  a  moment  by  those  who  had 
the  maaagement  of  the  affaii*8  of  ibo  arm^, 
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trcmcly  disagreeable  nnd  insuUiiig.  One 
of  the  complaints  most  frequently  urged 
against  the  Guards  was  tliat  they  did  not 
serve  in  India  or  the  Colonies  ;  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  once  belonged  to 
a  heavy  dragoon  regiment,  and  it  was  only 
very  recently  that  the  heavy  dragoons  be- 
gan to  take  Indian  or  colonial  service.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  thought  that  ho  could 
excite  a  feeling  of  hostility  or  jealousy  be- 
tween the  Guards  and  the  Line,  ho  should 
recommend  him  to  employ  his  time  in  some 
more  profitable  manner,  because  that  was 
an  undertaking  in  which  he  would  never 
succeed. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  thougTit  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Brighton 
had  been  rather  hardly  used  by  the  gallant 
Officer.  His  hon.  Friend  did  not  say  a 
word  against  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  Guards,  because  it  was  known  that 
in  those  regiments  all  the  work  was  done 
by  the  non  commissioned  officers.  He  was 
rather  surprised  that  hon.  and  gallant  Offi- 
cers should  be  so  anxious  to  come  forward 
and  defend  the  acts  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  the  Secretary  for  War.  It  was 
much  the  same  as  if  all  the  lawyers  in  the 
House  were  to  rise  to  defend  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  a  number  of  clergymen  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  wondered 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemen  had 
not  better  taste,  and  did  not  see  that  the 
public  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  they 
took  this  course  in  the  hope  that  they 
themselves  might  get  a  turn  some  day — an 
imputation  under  which  he  was  sure  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  who  had  just 
spoken  would  be  most  unwilling  to  suffer. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that 
he  was  not  backward  in  giving  the  name 
of  **  job  **  to  any  act  either  of  the  Horse 
Guards  or  of  the  Admiralty  which  he 
thought  deserved  that  title  ;  but  in  this 
instance  he  thought  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Coningham) 
had  been  misinformed,  and  had  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  himself  with  the  cir- 
cumstances. General  Eden  had  much 
cause  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  towards  him.  He  had 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  General  Eden, 
but  ho  had  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  That 
gallant  officer  came  under  the  second  cate- 
gory laid  down  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War  —  namely,  officers  who  had  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  distinguished  in 
battle,  but  who  had  served  their  country 
]ong  and  faithfully  in  whateyer  part  of  the 
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world  they  were  called  on  to  do  so.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bri<rhton  had  endea- 
voured to  prejudice  his  case  by  saying 
that,  as  a  Guardsman,  he  had  received 
extra  pay.  [Mr.  Cond^qiiam  was  under- 
stood to  express  dissent.]  Yes,  a  par- 
ticular stress  had  been  laid  ou  extra  pay. 
Now,  what  were  the  facts  ?  General  Eden 
on  joining  the  service  entered  the  84th 
Regiment,  and  having  served  in  it  for  some 
time  he  went  into  the  52nd,  and  did  duty 
wherever  ho  was  ordered.  Finally,  he 
went  to  Jamaica  with  the  56th  Regiment, 
which  was  so  wasted  with  illness  that  a 
number  of  men,  greater  than  that  which 
originally  left  home,  was  buried  while  the 
regiment  remained  there  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Eden.  That  he  called 
much  harder  and  perhaps  as  meritorious 
service  as  if  he  had  been  called  to  meet 
death  on  the  stern  field  of  battle.  A  Medi- 
cal Board  sat  upon  him,  aud  he  was  ordered 
to  come  home;  he  went  out  again  in  nine 
months,  and,  being  once  more  attacked 
with  yellow  fever,  another  medical  board 
sat  upon  him,  and  declared  that  unless  he 
went  home  at  once  his  life  would  not  be 
worth  a  month's  purchase.  He  wished  to 
return  to  Jamaica,  but  his  medical  advisers 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  bo.  And  now 
came  the  Question  of  extra  pay.  He  laid 
out  £3,000  on  exchanging  from  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  Line  to  be  captain  and 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Guards ;  and 
everybody  knew  what  loss  of  rank  was  in- 
volved in  giving  up  the  command  of  a  re- 
giment to  do  captain's  duty  at  St.  James's. 
The  hon.  Member  ought  to  have  informed 
the  House  that  of  the  long  list  of  officers 
which  he  had  mentioned  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, had  long  retired  from  active  Ber* 
vice,  and  were  what  was  called  vulgarly 
in  the  navy  "Yellow  Admirals."  A  very 
great  injustice  had  been  done  in  this  dis- 
cussion not  only  to  General  Eden,  but  to 
the  Horse  Guards.  Let  the  hon.  Member 
put  his  finger  on  a  job  and  support  the 
statements  with  good  arguments  and  sound 
information,  and  he  would  support  him  ; 
but  it  was  prejudicing  the  cause  of  reform 
both  in  that  House  and  in  the  public  mind 
to  bring  forward  a  case  such  as  that  of 
General  Eden  proved  to  be  upon  investi- 
gation. 

General  LINDSAY  was  exceedingly 
sorry  that  this,  to  some  extent,  should  have 
been  made  a  Guards'  question.  It  had 
been  said  that  it  was  the  non-com  missioned 
officers  who  made  the  priyates,  but  fraov 
something  Uk^  tocV^  'j^w^  ^x^^\v^\i&^'v3k 
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the  Guards,  he  knew  that  it  was  the  officers 
who  mode  the  nou-coninimissioned  officers, 
and  thcj  in  turn  helped  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
ciplino  of  the  battalion.  He  supposed  that 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  alluded 
to  tho  increase  of  pay,  he  was  not  so  much 
speaking  of  the  Increase  of  pay  as  a  Guards- 
man, but  as  a  General  Officer  removed  from 
the  Guards.  He  would  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  that  increase  of  pay  en- 
tirely ceased  when  tho  officer  became  a 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  was  absorbed 
in  tho  general  pay.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
must  be  aware  that  tho  whole  subject  of 
military  appointments  had  been  explained 
before  two  Parliamentary  Committees — one 
in  1833,  and  another  which  sat  last  year — 
he  meant  tho  Committee  on  Military  Or- 
ganization. The  rule  laid  down  in  appoint- 
ments was  that  those  officers  were  first 
preferred  who  had  performed  distinguish- 
ed military  service,  and  then  colonial  ser- 
vice. He  would  remind  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  Major  General  Eden  had  been 
under  this  principle  passed  over  by  a  num- 
ber of  officers  junior  to  him  on  account  of 
meritorious  war  services.  Two  of  these 
had  served  in  the  Peninsula,  one  in  India, 
one  with  distinction  in  the  Crimea,  one  in 
tho  Crimea  and  at  the  Cape,  one  in  tho 
Mahratta  war,  and  one  had  served  in  India 
and  also  distinguished  himself  at  Lucknow. 
Remembering  that  with  tho  exception  of 
the  Crimean  war  there  had  been  no  great 
European  conflict  since  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns, it  was  only  natural  that  the  great 
majority  of  officers  in  the  rank  of  generals 
should  have  seen  little  service  in  the  field, 
though  they  had  commanded  regiments 
with  distinction  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Whose  fault  was  it  that  they  had  not  been 
engaged  on  war  service  ?  One  of  the  most 
painful  feelings  to  which  an  officer  could  be 
subjected  was  when  war  was  going  on  to  be 
excluded  from  his  share  of  the  glory  and 
advantages.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  addi- 
tionally unjust  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
any  man  who  had  not  seen  actual  war 
should  bo  debarred  from  becoming  colonel 
of  a  regiment  ?  Ho  thought  it  would  bo 
most  injurious  to  the  service  if  the  claims 
of  those  who  had  been  debarred  the  oppor- 
tunity of  war  service,  because  their  regi- 
ments were  employed  in  other  or  colonial 
service,  were  neglected.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  while  always  taking  care  to 
reward  distinguished  merit  in  tho  field,  had 
always  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  offi- 
ccra  unnbJo  to  he  ivith  the  army  in  a  cani- 
paign,  but  who  were  serving  their  country 
General  Lindsay 
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in  other  parts,  should  not  be  passed  over. 
Ho  could  corroborate  the  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard,  and  he 
might  add  that  General  Eden,  as  it  hap- 
pened, did  not  exchange  from  the  56th 
Regiment  into  the  Guards  till  the  former 
had  been  ordered  from  Jamaica  to  Canada. 
Mr.  WHITE  said,  if  hon.  Gentleman 
entertained  a  low  estimate  of  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  Horse  Guards  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  himself  was  responsible  for 
that  impression,  having  while  in  office,  or 
shortly  after  his  retirement,  stated  that  the 
best  thing  which  could  happen  at  the  Horse 
Guards  would  be  for  the  Serpentine  to  be 
turned  through  it,  as  that  wonld  be  the 
only  effectual  method  of  getting  rid  of  all 
the  jobbery  and  corruption  which  pre?ailed 
there.  General  Eden  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  his  gallant  colleague  the  Member  for 
Brighton,  as  his  Motion  had  been  instm- 
mental  in  eliciting  all  the  testimony  which 
had  been  given  to  his  good  serriees  and 
admirable  conduct.  He  only  regretted  the 
gallant  Member  for  Oxford  should  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  import  the  Guards*  element 
into  tho  discussion.  [Colonel  North  :  Why 
do  not  you  leave  the  Guards  alone  ?]  He 
hoped  they  would  not  be  left  alone,  but 
that  on  all  occasions  testimony  wonld  be 
borne  in  that  House  to  the  gallantry  and 
good  service  of  the  household  troops.  But 
he  thought  they  showed  an  excessire  sen- 
sitiveness on  all  occasions. 

DEATH  OF  COUNT  OAVOUR. 
OBSERVATIONB. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL :  Sir,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  tho  House  thus  early  to  a 
subject  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  which,  I 
am  quite  sure,  without  any  reference  to 
party- feeling  or  prejudice,  miffht  now  elicit 
an  expression  of  feeling  in  this  House — I 
refer  to  the  death  of  Count  Cavour  f  It 
does  appear  to  me  that  this  is  a  fitting  oc- 
casion when  the  House  of  Commons  might 
take  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  deep 
feeling  of  regret  and  sympathy  for  the  loss 
ivhich  Italy  has  Just  sustained  in  the  pre- 
mature death  of  that  statesman — a  man 
who  was  certainly  the  most  conspicuous 
statesman  that  ever  directed  tho  destinies 
of  any  nation  on  the  Continent  in  the  path 
of  constitutional  liberty.  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  that  some  slight  allusion  should  be 
mado  to  this  subject.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
Bct\x\,m\i^Q  vVi^  ^^t^i  o€  ProTidence  In  ibo 
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dispensation  of  human  affairs,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  calamity  which  has  fallen 
on  Italy,  and  which  has  darkened  the  pro- 
spects and  the  peace  of  Europe  at  this 
moment,  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  this  House,  and 
that,  irrespectively  of  that  tribute  which 
the  public  opinion  of  this  country  will  pay 
to  the  memory  of  Count  Cavour,  it  be- 
comes us  to  give  an  ofHcial  expression  to 
our  own  feelings  of  regret  for  the  loss  of 
the  man,  and  of  condolence  with  that  nation 
on  whom  this  loss  must  most  hearily  fall. 
I  may  remind  the  House  of  that  which  is, 
perhaps  not,  within  its  knowledge — that 
in  1850  the  French  National  Assembly 
entered  in  the  proch  verbal  of  the  5th  of 
July  a  record  of  its  regret  at  the  loss  which 
at  that  moment  this  country  was  sustain- 
ing. I  think  that,  without  doing  anything 
derogatory  to  this  Assembly,  we  might 
take  some  such  course  now.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  might 
suggest  some  mode  by  which  we  could 
enter  on  the  records  of  this  House  an  ex- 
pression of  our  sense  of  the  loss  which 
Italy  and  Europe  generally  have  sustained 
in  the  death  of  Count  Cavour.  Many  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  House  disapproved  the 
policy  of  Count  Cavour.  Many  of  us  — 
perhaps  from  not  knowing  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  encircled  his  course — 
questioned  his  policy  and  criticised  his  con- 
duct. But  he  is  gone  ;  ho  lies  wrapped 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  and  I  believe  it  is 
befitting  us,  when  we  now  see  the  merits 
of  his  character  rising  so  conspicuously  to 
our  view,  to  give  some  expression  to  our 
sympathy  and  regret.  I  am  sure  I  not 
only  give  utterance  to  the  opinions  of 
many  in  this  House,  but  also  of  very  many 
in  this  country,  when  I  tender  to  the  me- 
mory of  that  man  my  tribute  of  respect 
and  regret  as  a  simple  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  haying 
been  engaged  in  diplomatic  transactions 
with  Count  Cavour,  and  the  hon.  Baronet 
having  thought  proper  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject on  this  occasion,  I  cannot  but  feel  it 
due  to  the  memory  of  him  who  is  gone  to 
say  that  I  believe  there  never  was  a  man 
who  devoted  himself,  heart,  and  mind,  and 
soul,  more  entirely  to  his  country  than 
the  late  Count  Cavour.  Undonbtedly  he 
had  great  ability,  he  had  capacity  for  great 
labour,  and  that  ability  and  that  labour 
were  devoted,  from  the  earliest  time  at 
which  ho  was  capable  of  giving  an  opinion, 
to  achieve  the  independenee  of  (be  peopto 


of  Italy.  There  is  no  one  who  looks  back 
to  the  time  when  he  commenced  that  en- 
terprise but  must  see  that  it  was  a  task 
attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
manner  in  which  he  began  to  interest  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  by  proposing  to  act  in 
concert  with  England  and  France  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  afterwards  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  by  stating,  in  the  face  of 
European  statesmen,  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  grievances  and  wrongs  of  Italy, 
while  it  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  those 
grievances  and  wrongs,  showed  also  that 
he  had  an  intuition  as  to  the  means  by 
which  alone  the  independence  of  Italy, 
now  happily  achieved,  could  be  accom- 
plished. This  is  not  the  time  to  speak  of 
the  various  transactions  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
both  diplomatically  to  treat  with  him  and 
to  be  personally  and  privately  acquainted 
with  him,  and  I  cannot  forbear  offering 
this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  des* 
tined  to  stand  conspicuous  in  history. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  :  Sir,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  my  entire  dis* 
sent  from  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tarn  worth,  and  from  the 
praises  lavished  on  the  late  Count  Cavour 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of  Count 
Cavour's  policy  was  hostility  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope.  And,  Sir,  the 
character  of  that  policy  was  a  persistent 
and  systematic  misrepresentation  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
in  order  to  screen  and  favour  the  aggran- 
disement of  Sardinia.  Sir,  this  policy — 
such  a  policy — may,  I  have  no  doubt,  har- 
monize with  the  prejudices  of  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  this  House, 
who  are  ready  to  believe  every  story  about 
Papal  misgovernment  with  that  stupid 
bigotry  of  many  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  equally  ready  to  believe  it ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  policy 
which  is  a  gross  outrage  on  the  feelings  of 
the  great  majority  of  Christians  throughout 
the  world.  I  say  that  I  yield  to  no  man 
— either  to  the  hon.  Baronet  or  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary — in  my  desire 
to  see  the  Italian  people  free.  I  say 
that  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  desire  that 
Italy  should  bo  entirely  free  of  Austrian 
domination  ;  but  I  refuse  to  accept  the 
armed  supremacy  of  Sardinia  over  the 
heretofore  free  peoples  of  Italy  as  a  true 
definition  of  Italian  liberty.  Sir,  I  am  not 
afraid,  even  in  this  Rova^  q^  Cw!K«iWc^* 
to  say  lYiat  1  WixtJl  \  %^^  \Jwi  ^^.^x  ^\ 
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God's  justice  in  tho  dcndi  of  Count 
Cavour.  [Loud  crks  of  *•  Oli,  oh,"  and 
interruptions,]  Sir,  do  not  let  tho  House 
misunderstand  mo.  ["  Oh,  oh  !"  and  re- 
newed  interruptions.]  lam  far  from  ex- 
ulting [*'  Oh,  oh!"]  at  tho  termination  of 
his  career.  ["Oh,  oh!'*]  On  the  con- 
trary, I  regret  it.  I  regret  the  death  of 
Count  Cavour  ["  Oh,  oh  !*'  and  continued 
interruptions],  though,  no  doubt,  I  regret 
it  for  reasons  very  difTcrent  from  those  of 
many  oilier  hon.  Gentlemen.  [Renewed 
cries  of  **0\u  oh!"] 

Mtt.  MONCKTO'N  MILNES :  Sir,  I 
think  that  tho  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(the  0*Donoghue)  entirely  misappreliended 
the  intention  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tam worth.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion that  the  House  of  Commons  shouhl 
dispute  over  the  dead  body  of  a  great  man. 
lie  desired,  and  I  believe  most  Members 
of  this  House  desired,  without  reference 
to  any  particular  form  of  opinion,  to  pay 
the  homage  of  constitutional  opinion  in 
this  country  to  a  statesman  who  founded 
constitutional  institutions  in  his  o^^n,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  (hat  glorious  achieve- 
ment, has  doubtless  brought  about  a  great 
national  unity — has  realized  and  made  a 
fact  what  for  so  many  years  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  best  men  in  Europe.  We 
feci  here — I  know  that  I  feel — so  deeply 
the  disappearance  of  this  foremost  man  in 
Europe  from  this  earthly  scene  that  I  am 
conscious  thot  words  are  utterly  inade- 
quate to  express  tho  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion. We  are  not  called  on  to  discuss 
the  character  of  an  individual,  but  to  ex- 
press as  solemnly  and  as  simply  as  we  can 
our  sense  of  the  mighty  loss  which  Europe 
has  sustained  in  the  removal  of  a  great 
guiding  mind  —  a  mind  which  had  the 
power  not  only  to  grasp  tho  destinies  of 
Italy,  but  in  a  great  degree  to  contribute 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  by  the  combi- 
nation of  a  determination,  a  moral  courage, 
and  an  intellectual  vigour  which  I  believe 
exibt  in  no  one  other  statesman  of  Europe. 
My  hon.  Friend  has  alluded,  with  a  mo- 
desty which  becomes  the  son  of  so  great  a 
man,  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France  entered  upon  its  formal 
records  the  sympathy  of  France  and  Eu- 
rope for  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  in  accordance 
with  our  usages  —  separated  as  we  are 
from  the  immediate  action  of  continental 
struggles — to  adopt  such  a  formal  pro- 
eeeding ;  but,  as  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  bo  in  ihia,  I  believe  \t  vrouU 
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be  well  that  both  .«idc8  should  give  expres- 
sion to  their  sympathy  and  regret,  all  tho 
better,  perhaps,  for  being  the  less  mixed 
up  with  political  feelings  and  political 
opinions.  And,  Sir,  on  that  matter  I 
should  not  have  said  a  word  had  it  not 
been  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  lias 
taken  upon  himself  the  function  of  inter- 
preting the  ways  of  Providence  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  am  sure  he  himself,  in  his 
better  moments,  will  not  approve.  Even 
though  led  away  by  religious  enthusiasm-— 
[The  0*Donoohoe:  No!] — it  is  hardly 
for  him  or  for  me,  or  for  any  mortal  man, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  miserable,  feeble 
judgment,  to  say  whether  the  disappear- 
ance of  Count  Cavour  from  this  world 
will  tend  to  that  object  which  tho  bon. 
Gentleman  himself  wishes  to  promote — 
whether  the  confusion  and  difficulties  which 
the  Catholic  Church  has  sustained  in  later 
times  may  not  be  rendered  more  distant, 
and  those  difficulties  may  not  be  increased 
— whether  that  humiliation,  which  I  never 
wished  to  see,  may  not  be  effected  in  tho 
absence  of  that  great  man,  who,  I  believe, 
never  let  out  of  his  mind  the  important 
fact  of  the  constitution  of  tho  Catholie 
Church,  and  who,  having  lived  and  died  a 
sincere  member  of  that  Church,  did  no- 
thing more  against  it  than  he  believed  to 
be  consistent  with  his  character  as  a  states- 
man, and  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of 
his  country.  It  would  ill  become  me  to 
pronounce  a  panegyric  on  his  name,  for 
the  best  panegyric  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  feelings  we  entertain  are  not  merely 
to  be  attributed  to  a  sense  of  the  loss  we 
have  sustained,  but  to  the  fear  which,  I 
believe,  will  agitate  the  mind  of  every  far- 
seeing  statesman  who  looks  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  arise  on  the  great  ques- 
tions which  are  now  to  be  discussed,  and 
which  will  be  discussed  without  the  aid  of 
that  great  and  powerful  spirit  whoso  wisdom 
and  patriotism  have  so  often  directed  such 
discussions  to  success. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  to 
what  has  been  said  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me.  I  must  own  that  there  ean 
be  no  person  more  fitted  to  introduce  this 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
than  the  son  of  that  eminent  statesman 
whose  memory  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  formal  tribute  of  admiration  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  neighbouring  country  of 
France.  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  has  sug- 
\  geik\A4  vVitX  %<)inft  ^vQceeding  of  the  same 
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sort  might  be  adopted  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. But,  with  all  submission,  I  would 
say  that  every  country  is  guided  by  its 
own  habits  in  such  cases,  and  that  that 
which  may  be  congenial  to  the  customs  of 
countries  on  the  Continent  may  not  be  in 
accordance  with  our  own.  I  believe  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  proceed- 
ing such  as  my  hon.  Friend  would  suggest 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  our  own  laud  whose  departure 
from  among  their  contemporaries  may  have 
been  the  subject  of  regret.  Therefore,  I 
tliink  tho  House  will  content  itself  with 
nn  expression  of  sympathy  with  what  has 
fnilen  from  my  hon.  Friend  tho  Men)ber 
for  Tam worth,  anil  from  other  Gentlemen 
who  have  taken  pnrt  in  this  discussion.  I 
am  not  going  to  follow  tho  hon.  Member 
who  has  spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  (the  0*Donoghue).  who  has  intro- 
duced matter  which  I  think  had  better  been 
omitted.  But  1  feel  that  I  should  be  want- 
ing to  my  own  sentiments  if  I  refrained 
from  concurring  with  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed tho  deep  regret  which  is  felt  for 
tho  loss  of  this  distinguished  man<— a  loss 
not  only  to  his  own  country,  which  will 
deeply  deplore  him,  but  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  whose  memory  will  live  em- 
balmed in  the  grateful  recollection  of  his 
countrymen  and  in  tho  admiration  of  man- 
kind so  long  as  history  records  his  deeds. 
When  I  speak  of  what  Count  Cavour  has 
done  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
most  brilliant  acts  of  his  Administration, 
and  those  which  have  most  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  world — namely,  the  political 
extension  of  unity  throughout  Italy — are, 
perhaps,  not  those  for  which  his  country- 
men will  most  revere  his  memory.  It 
should  bo  remembered  that  ho  laid  tho 
foundation  of  improvements  in  the  consti- 
tutional, legal,  social,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
tho  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  which  will 
long  survive  him,  and  confer  inestimable 
benefits  on  those  who  live  and  en  those 
who  are  to  come  hereafter.  It  may  bo 
truly  said  of  Count  Cavour  that  he  has 
left  a  name  *'  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn 
a  tale.*'  The  moral  which  is  to  be  drawn 
from  tho  lite  of  Count  Cavour  is  this — 
that  a  man  of  transcendant  talents,  of  in- 
domitable energy,  and  of  inextinguishable 
patriotism,  may,  by  the  impulses  which  his 
own  single  mind  may  give  to  his  country- 
men, aiding  a  righteous  cause — for  I  shall 
60  call  it,  in  spite  of  what  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary— and,  seizing  favourable  op- 
portunities, notwithstanding  difficulties  that 


appear  at  first  sight  insurmountable,  confer 
on  his  country  the  greatest  and  most  ines- 
timablo  benefits.  That  is  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Count  Cavour. 
The  talo  with  which  his  memory  will  be 
associated  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
— I  may  say  the  most  romantic — recorded 
in  tho  annals  of  the  world.  We  have  seen 
under  bis  influence  and  guidance  a  people 
who  were  supposed  to  have  become  torpid 
in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury,  to  have  been 
enervated  by  the  pursuits  of  pleasures  and 
to  have  had  no  knowledge  or  feeling  on  po- 
litics, except  what  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  traditions  of  their  history  and  the 
jealousies  of  rival  States — we  have  seen 
that  people,  under  his  guidance  and  at  his 
call,  rising  from  the  slumber  of  ap[es  with 
the  power  of  **  a  giant  refreshed,"  break- 
ing that  spell  by  which  they  had  so  long 
been  bound,  and  displaying  on  great  occa- 
sions the  courage  of  heroes,  the  sagacity 
of  statesmen,  the  wisdom  of  philosophers, 
and  obtaining  for  themselves  that  unity  of 
political  existence  which  for  centuries  had 
been  denied  them.  Sir,  I  say  these  arc 
great  events  in  history,  and  that  the  man 
whose  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  con« 
nected  with  such  a  series  of  events,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  period  of  his  death, 
however  premature  it  may  have  been  for 
the  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  cannot  bo 
said  to  have  died  too  soon  for  his  glory 
and  his  fame. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— ARMY   ESTIMATES. 
VOLUNTEER  CORPS. 

House  in  Committee. 
Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'Tli.it  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £133,276,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Cliargo  of 
Volunteer  Corps  in  Great  Britain,  ^rhich  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31  St  day  of  March,  1802,  inclusive." 

Loud  ELCIIO  said,  a  notice  had  been 
on  the  paper  in  his  name  for  a  long  time, 
having  reference  to  this  Vote,  with  a  view 
to  his  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  wants  of  the  Volunteer  Corps.  IIo 
regretted  that  he  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  attention  to  the  subject 
sooner,  as  much  misunderstanding  had 
prevailed  as  to  the  views  of  those  who 
wished  it  to  be  discussed  in  the  House, 
If  he  had  introduced  this  c^uealloii  ^\»  N^cw^ 
first  formaliou  ol  V\i^NQ\>iWi\.^^x  ^«t^^>^\^ 
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main  want  to  which  ho  would  haye  had  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Conimitteo,  ho 
would  havo  hecn  to  the  want  of  popu- 
larity experienced  by  tho  Volunteers  — 
for  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that 
when  the  Volunteer  movement  first  began 
it  met  with  little  sympathy  from  tho  public 
and  little  encouragement  from  official  men. 
He  recollected  the  Prime  Minister  talking, 
in  his  jocular  way,  about  *'  the  Rifle  fever; " 
but  a  great  change  had  come  over  the  pub- 
lic mind.  To  bo  popular  a  man  must  now 
be  a  Volunteer;  the  Volunteer  service  was 
now  always  associated  at  public  dinners 
with  the  toast  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  he 
hoped  the  Volunteers  would  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  tho  honour  ;  and  as  for 
his  noble  Friend  the  Prime  Minister  he  was 
himself  a  member  of  a  Rifle  corps,  and 
they  all  knew  that  he  could  not  go  through 
the  forms  of  an  election  without  being  at- 
tended by  a  Volunteer  guard.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  to  any  want  of  popularity  on  the 
part  of  the  Volunteers  that  he  had  to  call 
tho  attention  of  tho  House,  but  to  more 
material  wants  which,  if  not  attended  to, 
would  lead  to  a  diminution  of  tho  number 
of  the  force.  He  had  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain tho  numbers  of  the  Volunteer  foico,  and 
he  was  able,  on  tho  authority  of  Inspector 
General  McMurdo,to  state  the  numbers  with 
near  accuracy.  Thero  were,  of  Cavalry  and 
Mounted  Rifles,  5t)2  ;  Artillery,  20.360  ; 
Engineers,  1,482;  and  Riflemen,  125,551; 
making  a  total  of  147,955.  Thnt  state- 
ment was  made  up  from  returns  which  had 
been  in  the  oflicc  for  two  months  previous, 
and  since  then  the  numbers  had  increased 
by  about  2,000,  so  that  altogether  tho 
force  might  he  taken  as  numbering  150,000 
men.  That  was  a  large  force  to  have  been 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  But  the 
Committee  would  readily  see  that  some- 
thing more  than  public  spirit  and  patriot- 
ism were  necessary  to  call  into  existence  a 
force  of  this  description.  Such  a  force  had 
not  been  raised  without  a  very  considerable 
outlay  incurred  by  those  who  had  either 
served  in  or  assisted  it.  The  expenses  of 
a  Volunteer  corps  were  not  confined  to  tho 
more  uniform,  accoutrements,  and  drill- 
sergeants.  They  had  to  provide  them- 
selves with  drill  and  musketry  instruction, 
drill-grounds,  ranges,  targets,  armouries, 
armourers,  head- quarters,  and  then  came 
advertising,  printing,  postage,  stationery, 
travelling  expenses,  and  bands.  The  Com- 
mittee might  smile  at  this  last  item,  but 
iV  tras  very  duU  work,  and  the  men  could 
fr//Zr  diWcultj   bo  got  together,  wilbout 
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bands,  and  although  he  admitted  that  they 
led  to  a  considerable  expenditarc»  hands 
were  really  a  %\nt  qud  non.  Prises  and 
incidental  expenses  must  also  ha  taken 
into  account ;  and  ho  did  not  think  ha 
should  exaggerate  when  he  stated  his  eoa« 
viction  that  these  150,000  men  had  spent* 
or  had  cost  those  who  supported  the  move- 
ment, the  sum  of  £10  per  man— so  that 
about  £1,500.000  had  been  raised  by 
voluntary  taxation  for  tho  establishment 
of  this  force.  A  conviction  existed  on  tho 
part  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  form- 
ing a  judgment,  that  unless  some  further 
assistance  was  given  in  addition  to  that 
which  they  now  received  from  Govem- 
mcnt,  a  very  largo  proportion  of  the  force 
would  gradually  fall  away  ;  and  he  should 
endeavour  to  show  that  Government  ooold 
givo  further  assistance  withont  in  any  way 
interfering  with  tho  Volunteer  character  of 
the  force ;  at  all  events,  without  inter- 
fering more  than  at  present.  It  was  said 
out  of  doors  that  if  tho  Qovernmcnt  gave 
any  further  assistance  they  would  destroy 
tho  independence  of  tho  force,  and  alter 
its  Volunteer  character.  Now  he,  as  a 
Volunteer,  must  express  his  utter  inability 
to  understand  tho  meaning  of  the  word 
•'  independence  *'  as  applied  to  a  military 
force.  If  the  independence  of  tho  Volun- 
teers meant  that  this  force  of  150,000  men 
wns  not  to  bo  under  proper  control  and 
authority— if  it  meant  that  any  Volunteer 
officer,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  with- 
out tho  consent  of  the  authorities,  might 
at  any  timo  collect  together  10,000  or 
20,000  men  in  any  part  of  tho  country,  of 
whom  ho  was  to  be  the  self-appointed  com- 
mander- -the  sooner  such  a  force  was  dono 
away  with  tho  better  ;  because  the  day 
might  como  when  such  a  force  might  bo 
a  source  of  danger  instead  of  safety  to  tho 
State.  Ho  was  confident,  however,  thnt 
ho  expressed  the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of 
tho  Volunteers  when  he  said  that,  while 
they  wished  to  retain  such  an  amount  of 
indpender.co  as  was  their  due,  being  Volun- 
teers, and  as  was  consistent  with  the  War- 
Office  Memorandum  of  June  Inst,  they  felt 
also  that  tho  forco  ought  to  be  under  legi- 
timate control  and  authority;  they  felt  that 
they  were  constitutionally  under  the  War 
OflSce,  and  under  the  War  Office  they 
wished  to  remain.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  tho  Horse  Guards.  The  Horse 
Guards  was  a  bugbear  which  frightened  a 
great  many  people,  but  he  did  not  believe 
it  frightened  the  Volunteers.  As  to  the 
i\\nBVr\o\i&  T>^«  uw  ^\i  l\i«  head  ef  this 
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Department,  lie,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Volunteer  movement,  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  foster  it.  He  was  colonel 
of  a  Volunteer  Rifle  regiment;  he  was  pre- 
sident of  tlio  National  Rifle  Association; 
on  all  occasions  ho  had  given  them  good 
advice;  and,  moreover,  ho  had  dono  signal 
service  to  the  Volunteers  and  to  this  coun- 
try hy  sotting  the  example  of  binding  to- 
gether in  a  sort  of  brotherhood  of  arms 
the  Regulars  and  the  Volunteers.  He 
(Lord  Elcho)  hoped,  therefore,  they  would 
hear  no  more  of  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Horse  Guards  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Volunteer  force.  It  was 
obsorvable  that  those  who  decried  further 
Government  assistance,  and  who  declar- 
ed that  it  would  alter  the  character  of  the 
force,  were  generally  persons  who  made 
eloquent  speeches  in  favour  of  the  Volun* 
teers,  but  who  did  not  further  assist  the 
movement  either  in  purso  or  in  person.  If 
the  Volunteer  character  of  the  force  was  de- 
stroyed by  Government  assistance  that  cha- 
racter was  gono  already.  When  about  two 
years  ago  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
brought  into  operation  the  old  Act  of  Geo. 
III.,  under  which  the  Volunteer  force  was 
constituted,  the  only  inducement  he  held  out 
was  that  if  the  Volunteers  lost  an  arm  or  a 
leg,  Chelsea  Hospital  was  open  to  them,  and 
that,  if  killed,  their  widows  would  receive  a 
pension.  On  the  othor  hand,  they  were 
to  cluthc,  accoutre,  arm  themselves,  and 
bear  all  expenses.  It  was  soon  found  out, 
however,  that  Volunteers  did  not  come 
forward  so  freely  as  was  hoped  for,  and 
tho  pure  Volunteer  principle  was,  there- 
fore, broken  in  upon.  The  Government 
first  armed  the  Volunteers;  and  then,  with 
a  view  to  teach  them  tho  use  of  their  arms, 
adjutants  were  provided,  with  inspectors 
and  a  staff,  and  the  Government  also  pro- 
vided ammunition.  Though,  however,  there 
was  here  a  departure  from  tho  pure  Volun- 
teer principle  upon  which  tho  force  was 
originally  constituted,  still  assistance  was 
given  according  to  a  strict  principle,  which 
was  that  Government  gave  such  assistance 
as  was  necessary  to  secure  the  efficiency 
of  the  men.  All  they  now  asked  for  was 
that  tliis  principle  should  bo  extended,  and 
that  the  Government  should  give  only  the 
further  assistance  which  was  necessary  to 
their  efficiency.  The  conviction  that  some- 
thing more  was  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain this  force  led  to  a  meeting  of  com- 
manding officers  of  the  metropolitan  corps, 
and  the  resolutions  passed  at  that  meeting 
•mbodied  the  views  both  of  those  were 


present  and  of  those  who  did  not  attend, 
the  latter  having  subsequently  given  their 
assent  to  them.  These  resolutions  amount- 
ed to  this  : — That  the  Government,  who 
now  gave  the  Volunteers  aid  in  the  shape 
of  adjutants,  arms,  inspectors,  and  am- 
munition, should  extend  the  assistance  to 
drill  sergeants,  practice  ranges,  and  some 
allowance  for  enabling  them  to  take  proper 
care  of  their  arms.  For  his  own  part,  ho 
confessed  that  he  oould  see  no  difference 
in  principlo  between  giving  an  adjutant 
and  giving  a  drill  sergeant.  Drill  ser- 
geants were  difficult  to  obtain,  each  cost 
jS40  or  £50  a  year,  and  in  the  country  a 
company  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  could  not 
incur  the  expense  of  providing  themselves 
with  drill  sergeants.  Then,  subscriptions 
from  honorary  members  oould  not  be  per- 
manently relied  on  ;  thoy  formed  a  most 
uncertain  source  of  income;  and,  what  was 
worse,  tho  Volunteers  were  put  to  shifts 
to  obtain  money  by  means  of  bazaars  and 
balls,  to  which,  though  such  devices  might 
not  be  discreditable,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ought  to  save  them  the  necessity  of 
resorting.  He  liad  received  a  letter  from 
Sir  Arthur  Elton,  the  late  Member  for 
Bath,  in  which  the  same  views  were  set 
forth,  and  the  writer  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Volunteers  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  raise  the  wind  in  any  such  way.  Tho 
assistance  asked  for  being  strictly  in  ac« 
cordance  with  the  principle  on  which  Go- 
vernment aid  had  been  hitherto  given,  it 
was  only  right  and  fair  that  the  Government 
should  render  such  further  aid.  The  re- 
solutions which  he  had  referred  to  were, 
as  he  had  said,  adopted  by  the  officers  of 
metropolitan  corps ;  but  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  viewA  of  the  officers  in  the  coun- 
try he,  having  been  chairman  of  tho  meet- 
ing, took  tho  liberty  of  circulating  these 
resolutions  throughout  tho  country.  To 
his  letter  there  had  been  between  100  and 
200  replies,  and,  with  one  exception,  all 
were  favourable  to  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  resolutions,  tho  writers  declaring 
almost  invariably  that  without  some  as- 
sistance of  this  kind  the  Volunteer  force 
could  not  bo  expected  to  continue  at  any- 
thing like  its  present  number.  The  fol- 
lowing were  found  to  be  the  expenses  of 
various  corps  taken  indiscriminately: — The 
Brecknock  Rifles  of  347  men  expended  on 
drill,  maintenance  of  rifle  range,  and  simi- 
lar expense,  exclusive  of  orderly  room  and 
so  forth,  £244 ;  the  15th  Suffolk,  an  ad- 
ministrative battalion,  569  tnew^  £5V^\ 
the  2u4  E%Bex,  \«\W\  1Q»  m^w,  S;^^^  \  ^^ 
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loth  Cumberland,  with  900  men,  £850; 
4th  Gloucester,  800  men,  £389 ;  1st  North- 
amptoushire,  345  men,  £415.  Uis  own 
corps,  which  mustered  about  670  men, 
spent  £350.  The  Inns  of  Court  Corps — 
[Mr.  Malins:  Hear,  hear!] — he  thought 
he  recognized  the  voico  of,  ho  hoped,  an 
efficient  member  of  that  corps,  and  ho 
would  correct  him  if  he  were  wrong — mus- 
tered between  400  and  500  men,  and  their 
expenditure  on  these  items  was  £303  ;  but 
thoj  expended  £1,346  for  their  share  of  a 
riflo  range.  The  members  of  this  corps 
had  peculiar  advantages  ;  they  lived  in 
barracks  at  Lincolns*  Inn,  in  the  Temple, 
and  Gray's  Inn  ;  they  had  drillgrounds 
close  to  their  own  doors,  they  hung  up 
their  rifles  with  their  wigs  and  gowns,  and 
whencTcr  they  had  a  spnre  hour  they  took 
their  riflo  off  its  peg — wheti.er  with  or 
without  the  wig  and  gown  ho  did  not 
know,  for  ho  never  saw  them  at  drill — 
ran  down  and  had  nn  hour's  drill  on  the 
green  in  their  own  courts.  Therefore,  if 
at  a  review  they  appeared  to  do  better  than 
other  corps,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  wero  very  advantageously  situated, 
besides  the  peculiar  intelligence  which  bo- 
longed  to  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
The  1st  Orkney,  numbering  56  men,  ex- 
pended £47  ;  the  Robin  Ilood  Rifles,  of 
600  men,  spent  £531.  The  result  showed 
that  the  expensos  to  which  the  yoluntccra 
were  put  on  these  heads  amounted  to  be- 
tween 10^.  and  15;.  per  man.  A  sum  of 
£1  per  man  had  been  mentioned  at  the 
meeting  at  tiie  Thatched  House,  as  the 
amount  which  should  bo  contributed  by  the 
Government,  but  that  was  merely  meant  as 
an  index  to  tho  Government  of  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  these  things.  Tho  additional 
58,  was  proposed  to  bo  expended  on  what 
wero  called  travelling  expenses.  This 
might  be  a  point  open  to  dispute;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  never  could 
get  administrative  battalions  into  a  proper 
state  of  efficiency  uidess  they  were  brought 
together  and  exercised  in  battalion  and 
brigade  drill.  That  would,  of  course,  be  a 
source  of  expense  ;  but  it  was  a  matter  for 
the  Government  to  consider  whether  these 
companies  ought  not  to  be  brought  toge- 
ther. They  certainly  never  could  be  effi- 
cient without  such  meetings.  There  never 
had  been  any  question  of  asking  the  Go- 
vernment for  anything  so  foolish  as  that 
each  individual  Volunteer  should  have  £1 
to  spend  ns  he  liked  ;  though,  of  course, 
if  the  Gx/vernment  thought  it  most  conve- 
nfottt  to  give  tho  assistance  in  money,  they  1 
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would  take  security  that  it  was  properly 
spent.  It  was  for  tho  Govemment  to  dc- 
cido  whether  they  would  givo  aid  at  all, 
and  if  they  did  givo  it  they  would  decide 
whether  they  would  give  it  in  money  or  in 
kind.  Ills  own  impression  was  that  it 
would  be  better  to  give  it  in  kind.  It  was 
drill  sergeants  in  particular  that  were  want- 
ed ;  but  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  ranges* 
tho  custody  of  arms,  and  such  expenses* 
different  corps  wero  so  differently  situated 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  simpler  for  the 
Government  to  say  that  such  a  sum  per 
man  would  be  a  reasonable  expenditure 
to  allow.  All  those  points  were  logical- 
ly connected  with  the  assistance  already 
given  to  tho  Volunteer  character  of  the 
force,  and  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
determination  which  had  always  been  stu- 
diously kept  in  view  to  preserve  the  moye- 
ment  from  anything  like  an  eleemosynary 
character.  The  present  Vote  of  £40,000, 
spread  over  a  force  of  148,000  meo, 
amounted  to  about  5<.  per  man,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  was  about  £4,000  a  year  for 
staff  and  inspectors  at  the  Uorso  Guards ; 
and  if  the  additional  assistance  were  grant- 
ed which  ho  asked  for,  the  whole  Vote 
would  amount  to  about  20f.  or  25«.  per 
man.  The  question  for  the  House  to  de- 
cide was  whether  tho  Volunteers  were  worth 
from  20«.  to  25$,  per  man  ?  There  were 
some  persons  who  thought  that  through  the 
Volunteers  they  might  bring  about  some 
reduction  of  tho  regular  army  ;  but  that 
was  not  the  feeling  of  tho  Volunteers. 
They  wished  that  the  regular  army  should 
be  maintained  at  its  full  strength.  Tho 
Volunteer  force,  after  all,  was  only  held 
together  by  a  rope  of  sand — fourteen  days' 
notice,  and  your  regiment  was  gone,  and 
the  regular  army,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
bo  diminished  by  a  single  man.  In  any  re- 
marks, therefore,  which  he  mado  as  to  tho 
comparative  cost  of  the  Volunteer  and  re- 
gular forces,  he  had  no  wish  to  argue  for 
the  diminution  of  the  regular  forces.  Includ- 
ing in  the  calculation  the  four  Votes  of  the 
Estimates,  pay  and  allowances,  clothing, 
provisions,  and  barracks,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Uorse  Guards  and  the  War  Office, 
tho  annual  cost  of  a  regular  soldier  was 
&b5^  and  including  other  items  it  would 
como  up  to  about  £83  per  man.  The 
Volunteer,  of  course,  could  never  be  as  ef- 
ficient as  the  regular  soldier,  but  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  said  to  be  dear  ot 
25«.  per  head.  It  would  ill-become  him 
as  a  Volunteer  to  speak  of  the  efficiency 
of  IUq  force ;  but   ho  thought  everybody 
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must  have  been  surprised  by  whnt  lio  saw 
at  tlie  reviews  in  Ujde  Park,  at  Edin- 
burgli,  and  at  Knowsley.  Wherever  they 
Iiad  .appeared,  in  fact,  they  had  con" 
ducted  themselves  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  It  was  said  that  tlie  opinion 
of  ti)o  Continent  was  tho  opinion  of  liis- 
tory.  Lnst  year  tho  military  attacli 
of  the  French  Embassy  was  present  at 
an  inspection  of  the  City  of  London  Rifle 
Brigade  at  the  Horse  Guards.  That  gen* 
llcman,  looking  at  the  inspection,  said  to 
a  friend  of  his,  **  I  came  here  expecting  to 
see  a  National  Guard,  and  I  see  soldiers." 
In  a  few  words  he  would  refer  to  the  corps 
to  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  oppo- 
site belonged — the  Inns  of  Court.  Colonel 
M'Murdo  assured  him,  after  ho  had  in- 
spected them  in  Richmond  Park,  that  it 
was  the  best  regiment  he  had  ever  seen." 
•»  Perhaps."  ho  added,  *' the  60th  Rifles, 
when  they  went  first  to  Scinde,  under  Lord 
Melville,  were  as  active  and  efficient  in 
skirmishing  as  the  Inns  of  Court."  It 
showed  what  intelligence  could  do,  and  it 
was  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  if  the 
Inns  of  Court  were  ever  called  into  the 
field  they  were  likely  to  be  as  formidable  to 
their  enemies  as  they  were  to  their  clients. 
Being  a  Volunteer,  he  would  not  dwell 
further  on  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  but 
he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  iu  reference  to  the  social  and  political 
bearings  of  the  Volunteer  movement.  He 
did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  social  good  which  tho  move- 
ment had  done.  They  lived  in  a  country 
where  the  different  classes  of  society  had 
but  few  opportunities  of  mixing  together 
and  understanding  and  appreciating  one 
another.  They  met  at  cricket,  at  tho 
Derby,  on  the  Serpentine  in  a  hard  winter, 
and  in  Scotland  at  curling  on  the  ice.  But 
in  this  country  the  opportunities  of  meeting 
were  few,  and  it  was  a  great  social  want — 
a  want  rendered  greater  on  this  account, 
that  unfortunately  they  had  in  this  country 
men  who,  by  the  studied  perversion  of 
history  and  fact,  endeavoured  to  set  class 
against  class.  IIo  said  the  antidote  to  this 
was  to  bo  found  in  the  Volunteer  movement 
which  brought  men  together  and  bound 
them  together  in  a  patriotic  and  holy  bro- 
therhood of  arms.  Of  tho  physical  good 
ho  would  not  speak,  because  healthful  ex- 
ercise and  improved  habits  spoke  for 
theinselves.  But  he  would  say  a  word  on 
the  political  bearings  of  the  question.  Let 
them  look  at  the  position  in  which  England  I 
stood  a  few  years  ago,  before  tho  Volun- 
tccr  Diorcmottt  was  Btariod,     Their  fleet 


was  little,  if  at  all,  superior  in  numbers 
and  appointments  to  that  of  France.  Ho 
heard  a  gallant  officer  say  that  in  caso  of 
invasion  they  could  not  put  more  than 
13,000  infantry  in  line.  They  had  an 
untrained  population,  and  the  result  of  a 
consciousness  of  weakness  ivas  to  produce 
periodical  panics.  He  would  not  attempt 
to  say  whether  those  panics  were  or  were 
not  justified  by  the  aspect  of  things  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  but  ho  would  saj 
that  they  were  justified  by  a  state  of  weak- 
ness  which,  to  say  the  least,  invited  ag« 
gression.  That  was  not  the  state  for  a 
great  country  like  England  to  be  in — Eng- 
land which,  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
century  had  defied  invasion  and  had 
stemmed  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
French  flood  of  conquest  that  had  desolated 
and  swept  over  tho  rest  of  Euro|>e.  Tho 
Russian  war  did  not  add  to  our  military 
prestige,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings 
and  heroism  of  our  gallant  soldiers,  be- 
cause it  was  believed  that  wo  were  defec- 
tive in  military  organization.  The  feeling 
engendered  by  such  a  stato  of  things,  ren- 
dering the  country  liable  to  per  odical 
panics,  was  intolerable  to  every  man  whose 
love  of  country  rested  on  higher  considera- 
tions than  their  own  unrivalled  power  of 
producing  cotton  prints  at  the  lowest  fi- 
gure, and  the  Volunteer  movement  was 
hailed  as  a  deliverance  from  this  state  of 
things.  Many  persons  now  claimed  to  be 
tho  authors  of  the  Volunteer  movement, 
and  their  various  pretensions  had  given 
riHO  to  some  controversy.  Ho  had  heard  a 
gentleman,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  press, 
say  that  he  knew  personally  twenty-seven 
gentlemen  who  claimed  to  bo  tho  origina- 
tors and  authors  of  the  movement.  But  ho 
would  namo  one  peison  who,  in  bis  opi- 
nion, was  the  main  cause  of  tho  improved 
position  in  which  they  now  found  them- 
selves. His  belief  was  that  it  was  the  Nes- 
tor of  Parliament,  the  trumpet*tonguo  of 
Lyndhurst,  that  first  roused  the  spirit  of 
tho  country  to  a  due  sense  of  its  position. 
He  should  never  forget  tho  words  spoken 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  •*  another  place  " — 

**  I  will  not  trust  tho  libortics  of  this  country, 
its  honour  and  its  interests,  to  any  declaration  or 
any  promiso  of  nny  friendly  Power  or  any  Power 
whatever.  I  will  rely  on  my  own  power,  on  my 
own  resources,  on  my  own  vigour,  and  on  the 
strength  of  my  own  right  arm." 

Those  words  ought  to  be  written  over  the 
doors  of  Parliament,  as  they  were  engraved 
on  tho  heart  of  every  Volunteer.    But  iUU 
was,  in  fact*  wol  «^  li^^  mw^i.xci^'^N.%    ^V^ 
spirit  o!  t\\e\o\\xuV^wik  ^^  \Wia  ^>ww^% 
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nnd  only  wanted  to  be  kindled  into  a  flame. 
The  man  who  gave  the  necessary  stimulus 
was  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Before  the  revival 
England  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  morol 
weight  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  through 
a  disbelief  in  her  physical  power.  What 
was  her  position  now  ?  The  fleet  was  ro- 
eonstructed  ;  the  army  was  perfected  and 
organised ;  there  was  on  efficient  Yeo- 
manry force,  and  a  flno  Militia.  But,  as 
a  French  writer  recently  expressed  it, 
*'  Behind  nil  this  we  have  the  British 
nation  in  arms."  The  position  of  Eng- 
land was  much  more  lionourablo  and  cre- 
ditable than  it  was,  and  if  they  wished 
to  know  what  had  been  the  oflbct  of  the 
change,  ho  would  say  ask  public  opinion 
on  the  Continent,  would  that  he  could  say, 
"  Ask  Cavour."  But  let  them  ask  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  —  let  them  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, whether  the  state  of  this  country  now 
did  not  enable  them  to  speak  and  write  as 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary 
of  England  ought  to  speak  and  write,  and 
whether  they  had  not  now  that  weight  in 
the  councils  of  Europe  which  a  country 
Buoh  as  this  ought  to  have.  They  had  had* 
an  incidental  discussion  to-night  on  the  stote 
of  Italy.  His  conviction  was  that  England, 
by  her  moral  influence,  backed  by  her  phy- 
sical strength  and  under  the  able  guidance 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary 
-—and,  though  he  saw  sneers  on  the  faces 
of  some  hen.  Gentlemen  oppositOi  ho  would 
repeat,  under  the  able  guidance  of  his  no- 
ble Friend — the  moral  weight  of  England 
had  done  more  to  consolidate  the  liberties 
of  Italy  than  the  active  intervention  of 
France.  If,  then,  they  wished  to  con- 
solidate those  liberties  ;  if  they  wished  to 
retain  the  French  Alliance,  they  must  ren- 
der England  inviolate  against  attack.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  because  he  thus 
spoke  of  the  Volunteer  movement,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
improvement  in  the  position  of  England, 
that  it  was  encouraging  an  aggressive  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  believed  the 
contrary  to  be  the  fact.  He  believed  that 
with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  when  not 
conscious  of  strength  or  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  they  were  touchy  and  quarrel- 
some, and  that  when  strong  they  could 
afford  to  treat  with  contempt  or  pass  un- 
heeded that  which  otherwise  they  would 
feel  bound  to  notice.  In  proof  of  this  he 
might  state  that  some  months  ago  a  dis- 


Btrong  enough,  when  necessary,  to  make 
concessions."  Ho  had  endeavoured  to 
state  the  views  of  the  Volunteer  force 
temperately,  and  he  hoped  without  exag- 
geration. What  reply  he  should  receive 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  ho  was 
unable  to  divine.  He  trusted  that  it  would 
be  favourable.  He  trusted  that  they  would 
not  make  those  who  were  working  and 
slaving  in  the  cause  bear  tho  whole  burden, 
because  they  could  not  rely  on  the  sub- 
scriptions of  honorary  members  to  thosamb 
extent  being  continued.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  prepared,  without  de- 
parting from  the  line  which  they  had  chalk* 
ed  out  for  themselves,  and  from  whioh  they 
need  not  depart,  to  accede  to  their  request. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  support  and  maintain  tho  great 
forco  which  had  thus  been  raised,  and 
which  it  had  been  well  said  was  laid  at  the 
feet  of  tho  Sovereign  as  the  noblest  pre* 
sent  ever  made  to  any  ruler.  He  was  con- 
fident that  if  by  withholding  timely  assist- 
ance and  pursuing  a  shortsighted  economy 
they  allowed  the  Volunteer  force  to  be 
starved  out  of  existence,  a  heavy  respon* 
sibility  would  rest  on  the  Government  and 
on  the  House  of  Commons. 

Viscount  VALLETORT  thanked  tho 
noble  Lord  for  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  House,  and  expressed  his  oonoorrence 
in  all  he  had  said  ;  for  he  fully  agreed 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Volun- 
teer force  had  a  right  to  demand  some  fur- 
ther assistance  from  the  central  Goyem- 
nient.  There  was,  however,  no  reason  to 
complain  of  what  the  Government  had  al- 
ready done  for  them,  because  the  Govern- 
ment had  pursued  a  wise  and  prudent 
course  in  leaving  the  Volunteer  moyement 
at  its  commencement  to  be  supported  by 
private  zeal  and  liberality.  With  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  movement  which  had 
led  to  the  great  results  which  no  one  an- 
ticipated, ho  believed  the  question  would 
never  be  satisfactorily  settled.  It  was  not 
the  movement  of  any  individual,  but  of  the 
whole  people,  who  had  shown  a  growing 
desire  that  the  nation  should  be  secure 
and  not  exposed  to  periodical  panics.  If, 
indeed,  there  was  any  one  who  by  hb  seal, 
assiduity,  and  hard  work  in  the  cause, 
coupled  with  unobtrusiveness,  had  entitled 
himself  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  it 
was  tho  noblo  Lord  who  had  brought  the 
subject  forward.  Thanks  to  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
of  others   who  had  taken  a  lead   in  the 
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ourring  panios,  tho  force  was  now  esta- 
blished on,  ho  hoped  and  believed,  a  per- 
manent basis.  He  believed  that  upwards 
of  j61  ,500,000  had  been  spent  in  establish- 
ing the  movement,  and  that  mainly  by  the 
Volunteers  themselves.  With  regard  to 
further  aid  from  the  Government,  he  re- 
minded the  House  that  it  was  one  thing  to 
get  subscriptions  for  the  support  of  a  corps 
when  a  general  interest  was  first  excited 
in  tho  movement,  and  quite  another  thing, 
to  secure  a  steady  annual  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions in  the  future.  He  confessed  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that  the 
War  Office  had  exercised  any  undue  con- 
trol over  the  Volunteers,  and,  therefore,  he 
did  not  join  in  the  complaint  against  that 
Department.  The  movement  had  produced 
a  great  change  in  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  tho  people.  A  few  years  ago  scarcely 
any  one  who  did  not  visit  the  deer  forests 
of  Scotland  could  use  a  rifle,  but  men 
were  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  vil- 
lage who  could  handle  it  expertly.  The 
growing  popularity  of  rifle-shooting  as  a 
sport  would  tend  greatly  to  give  permanence 
to  the  Volunteer  force.  The  bulk  of  the 
expense  of  the  different  corps  of  Volunteers 
had  been  borne  by  themselves,  and  it  was 
only  fair,  when  they  paid  for  their  own 
personal  expenses,  that  they  should  not  be 
mulcted  on  every  occasion  for  travelling 
and  other  necessary  purposes.  All  they 
asked  was  that  the  permanent  expenses 
necessary  for  tho  efficiency  of  a  corps 
should  be  paid  by  the  Government,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Government  should  be 
no  loser.  Those  expenses  came  under  the 
heads  of  instruction,  both  in  musketry  and 
drill,  care  of  arms,  and  means  for  rifle 
practice.  But  what  the  Volunteers  re- 
quired more  than  money  was  that  they 
should  continue  to  enjoy  the  cordial  good- 
will of  their  fellow-countrymen,  which 
would  bo  jeopardized  if  the  country  sup- 
posed that  any  money  was  granted  to  them 
for  which  they  would  not  give  a  fair  and 
full  equivalent.  He,  therefore,  trusted 
that  whatever  tho  Government  did  in  this 
matter  they  would  do  it  cautiously  for  the 
sake  of  the  Volunteers  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  public. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  was  very  much 
in  favour  of  tho  proposal  of  tho  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Elcho),  which  ho  believed  Members 
generally  would  consider  involved  no  ex-' 
cessive  amount  of  assistance.  The  strength 
of  this  country  had  been  immeasurably  in- 
creased in  the  opinion  of  people  on  the 
Continent  since  the  establishment  of  theVo- 


lunteer  force,  and  he  for  one  expected  from 
it  great  things.  He  would  trust  the  safety 
of  the  country  far  more  to  tho  Volunteer 
force  than  to  any  fortiflcations  for  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  Tote  so  much 
money.  Bat  they  could  not  expect  that 
force  to  be  kept  up  in  its  present  state 
of  efficiency  unlesss  the  Government  gave 
them  some  further  assistance  and  bore  tho 
expense  of  one  non-commissioned  officer  to 
every  two  companies.  He  looked  upon 
the  movement  as  one  of  the  best  which 
had  ever  orginated  in  the  country,  and  ho 
thought  they  wore  much  indebted  to  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho)  for  tho  energy, 
temper,  and  tact  which  he  had  shown  in 
promoting  it  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  A.  F.  EGERTON  said,  tho  corps 
composed  almost  entirely  of  working  men-^ 
one  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand, and  the  organization  of  which  often 
involved  considerable  expenditure  on  the 
partof  the  officers commandingcompanies — 
had,  in  his  opinion,  a  certain  claim  upon 
the  State  for  such  assistance  as  was  neces- 
sary to  render  them  efficient.  The  want  of 
efficient  instructors  was  much  felt.  In 
country  places  great  difficulty  was  often 
experienced  in  obtaining  drill  sergeants, 
particularly  such  as  were  acquainted  with 
the  new  drill,  and  much  inconvenienee 
arose  in  consequence  in  battalion  drill.  He 
thought  this  was  a  form  in  which  assistance 
might  very  properly  bo  given  by  the 
Government.  War-office  interference  was 
a  bugbear  of  which  he  was  not  afraid  ;  in- 
deed, his  impression  was,  that  if  the  War* 
office  had  committed  a  fault,  it  was  in  not 
interfering  enough. 

VisoouNT  ENFIELD  said,  the  question 
was  what  was  the  best  way  of  rendering 
the  Volunteer  movement  a  permanent  in- 
stitution ;  and  he  thought  that  this  was 
not  to  be  attained  so  much  by  any  grant 
of  money  per  head,  as  by  contributions 
in  kind  —  by  providing  those  necessary 
details  which  were  now  defrayed  at  the 
expense  of  the  corps :  such  as  practice 
grounds  and  instruction.  If  Government 
made  an  annual  grant  of  money  to  tho 
Volunteers,  the  public  might  possibly  de- 
mand additional  surveillance,  and  require 
that  additional  powers  should  be  granted, 
either  to  the  Horse  Guards  or  to  the  War- 
office,  in  order  that  they  might  see  that 
the  money  was  properly  expended,  but 
there  was  a  mode  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment might  give  most  valuable  aid  in  kind— - 
that  was  by  granting,  in  )^t^^^t\.\wv  \.^  ^^ 
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the  annual  official  inspection,  a  certain 
number  of  drill  Bcrgcants  to  each  corps. 
These  sergeants  should  be,  not  retired 
soldiers,  but  supernumeraries,  borne  on  the 
effective  strength  of  their  regiments,  as 
that  would  furnish  a  security  for  their  good 
behaviour,  and  would  create  a  new  link 
between  the  Volunteers  and  the  regular 
armj.  Many  a  corps  that  was  competent 
to  go  through  its  company  and  battalion 
drill  had  never  fired  a  shot  at  a  target ; 
and  working  men,  who  had  subscribed  for 
their  uniforms  and  other  incidental  but 
necessary  expenses,  found  it  impossible  to 
defray  the  cost  of  a  rifle  range.  In  this 
respect,  eepecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
largo  towns,  where  difficulties  existed  in 
the  way  of  procuring  sufficient  space  for 
the  purpose,  the  Government  might  render 
materinl  assistance. 

Major  BARTTELOT  suggested  that  in 
many  corps  the  officers  would  find  it  a  very 
complicated  duty  to  have  funds  entrusted 
to  their  hands  for  which  they  would  bo 
compelled  to  render  an  occount  to  the  War- 
office.  If  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
disembodied  militia  regiments  could  be 
allowed  to  servo  as  drill  sergeants  to  the 
Volunteer  force,  he  thought  it  would  add 
much  to  the  efficiency  of  a  body  which  had 
become  a  permanent  necessity  in  the 
country. 

Sir  JOHN  OGILVY  said,  that  at  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  meetings 
of  Volunteers  which  had  ever  been  held,  it 
was  determined  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  the  fact  that,  while  in  Eng- 
land Volunteers  had  the  advantage  of 
access  to  the  musketry  establishment  at 
Ilythe,  in  Scotland  they  were  debarred  from 
that  advantage  on  account  of  the  distance. 
Lord  Herbert,  under  whoso  attention  this 
subject  had  several  times  been  brought, 
had  undertaken  to  give  it  his  most  serious 
consideration  ;  and  as  he  had  some  little 
hope  that  the  boon  which  he  sought  might 
ultimately  be  granted,  he  ventured  to  urge 
it  again  on  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  hoped  the  request  made 
by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Had- 
dington, would  be  acceded  to  by  the  House, 
as  it  certainly  would  bo  endorsed  by  the 
country  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Volun- 
teers, he  begged  to  tender  to  the  noble 
Lord  his  thanks  for  the  able  and  satisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  ho  had  made  known 
their  wants. 

Mr.  II.  BERKELEY  said,  he  took  a 

very  different  view  of  this  question  from 

anjr  which  had  jet  boon  put  forward.     He 
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divided  tlie  subject  into  two  parts.  In  the 
Estimates  be  found  a  sum  of  £42,000  t« 
be  applied  to  the  rcquirementa  of  150,000 
Rifle  Volunteers,  and  another  of  •COOfOOO 
for  14,000  Yeomanry  Volonteers.  He  had 
listened  with  very  great  attention  to  the 
speech  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Klcho) 
and  concurred  in  every  word  of  it.  It  was 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
the  Volunteer  movement,  which  had  achiev- 
ed safety  for  the  country,  had  prevented 
the  recurrence  of  monetary  panics,  and  had 
given  us  a  position  among  nations  which 
previously  wc  did  not  hold.  How  had  these 
results  been  attained?  By  downright  hard 
work  ;  by  continual  attention  to  drill  ;  by 
attendance,  night  after  night,  for  weeks  and 
months,  on  the  part  of  men  who  attended 
to  their  shops  all  day,  and  gave  up  their 
time  for  recreation  in  order  that  they  might 
loam  the  business  of  soldiers.  Military 
officers  in  that  House  would  confirm  bis 
statement  that  these  results  could  only  be 
secured  by  continued  application,  and  that 
to  think  that  men,  by  dint  of  wearing  fine 
uniforms  and  congregating  for  a  short  time, 
were  to  become  Heaven- inspired  soldiers, 
was  a  perfect  farce.  If,  instead  of  X42,000, 
a  demand  had  hcen  made  for.&100,000  on 
behalf  of  Rifle  Volunteers  who  worked  tlins 
arduously,  ho  would  willingly  have  given  it. 
That  was  one  picture :  now  ho  turned  to 
the  other,  upon  which  he  would  not  willing- 
ly cast  his  eyes,  did  not  duty  compel  him  to 
do  so.  This  sum  of  £90,000  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  amusement  of  some  eigh- 
teen colonels  who  were  noblemen,  includ- 
ing three  Dukes,  and  thirteen  colonels  who 
were  squires,  including  four  Baronets.  One 
of  the  most  respected  of  those  colonels  sat 
opposite— the  great  Field  Marshal  of  the 
Yeomanry  of  the  West.  For  that  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  William  Miles)  he  hail  the 
most  sincere  respect,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  saying  anything  per* 
sonally  offensive  to  him  or  the  gallant  men 
whom  he  commanded.  But  if  he  found 
thot  they  had  gone  backwards  instead  of 
forwards,  that  they  did  not  attend  to  their 
drill,  his  duty  bound  him  to  tell  the  truth. 
To  suppose  that  by  riding  forth  once  a-year 
with  a  band  of  music  at  their  head,  or  that 
thirty  two  hours' drill  would  make  them  fit 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  re- 
gular cavalry,  would  be  an  cgregioas  mis- 
take. If  it  were  supposed  the  Yeomanry 
could  do  the  duty  of  regular  troops  it  was 
a  gross  error.  If  it  were  thought  they 
might  be  useful  as  a  constabulary  force  it 
\  w  a«  tk  |^tQ«%  ddusion.   The  Yeomanry  eould 
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not  be  ilcpcndcd  on  to  quell  a  Ibcnl  dis- 
turbance of  a  Bcrioua  character,  for  it  would 
take  twelve  hours  to  collect  them  in  any 
county.  The  Volunteer  Riflemen  would 
bo  a  much  better  force  to  stand  by  the 
constabulary  in  case  of  need,  and,  being  on 
the  spot,  could  bo  summoned  in  an  hour. 
He  had  seen  a  mob  of  10,000  run  away 
from  the  shaking  of  the  tails  of  a  troop  of 
Life  Guards'  horses.  Could  hon.  Gentle- 
men show  him  that  the  Yeomanry  were  a 
successful  body  in  that  way?  Wherever 
they  had  met  with  anything  like  opposition 
they  hnd  invariably  behaved  ill.  Wliy,  a 
whole  regiment  of  them  had  laid  down 
their  arms  to  an  unarmed  mob,  and  a  body 
of  Yeomanry  had  run  away,  major  and  all, 
from  a  mob  armed  with  stones  and  a  cou- 
ple of  fowling  pieces  for  which  tbey  had  no 
ball  cartridge.  If  such  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Yeomanry  in  the  face  of  an  unarm- 
ed mob,  were  they  of  any  use  in  repelling 
an  invasion?  In  1798,  when  900  French- 
men found  their  way  from  Rochclle  to  Kil- 
lala  Bay  in  Ireland  a  little  too  late,  for  the 
battle  of  Vinegar  Hill  had  put  down  the 
Irish  rebellion,  a  regiment  of  Yeomanry, 
to  their  great  horror,  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  some  of  thoso  French- 
men. How  did  they  act?  They  turned 
their  horses'  heads  to  where  their  tails 
ought  to  be,  and  got  them  into  a  frantic 
gallop,  which  ended  in  some  of  themselves 
being  thrown  into  a  ravine  and  destroyed. 
No  one  doubted  the  coura<]^e  of  Irishmen. 
It  was  the  want  of  discipline  that  led  to 
such  conduct ;  for,  when  the  Limerick  Mi- 
litia came  suddenly  on  the  vanguard  of 
these  same  Frenchmen,  the  colonel  took 
off  his  hat  and  exclaimed,  <*  Here  they 
arc,  my  boys! "and  the  militiamen  went 
at  them  with  the  bayonet  and  gave  them 
such  a  handling  that  they  never  made 
head  afterwards.  At  Ballina  the  Yeomanry 
were  tried  again;  but  they  turned  their  rear 
front  to  the  French  and  ran  away  inconti- 
nently. He  hoped  that  so  many  fine  men 
and  horses  as  the  Yeomanry  now  had  would 
not  be  thrown  away,  but  that  they  would 
consent  to  dissolve  themselves  into  that 
more  efHcient  force  the  Volunteers.  The 
Volunteers  had  shown  that  with  a  little 
more  study  they  would  be  prepared  to  tako 
their  places  by  the  side  of  the  Line.  The 
illustrious  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
whose  courage  had  been  tried,  and  whose 
professional  knowledge  no  o:.e  could  doubt, 
had  spoken  in  high  terms  of  what  the 
Volunteers  promised  to  become,  and  in 
eloquent  terms  enforced  on  them  the  ne- 


cessity of  disciplino.  Let  the  country  re- 
fuse to  pay  for  what  was  worthless.  If 
the  Yeomanry  did  not  make  themselves 
good  soldiers,  they  .had  no  right  to  ask  the 
House  to  put  its  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people  to  pay  them.  Their  own 
officers  corroborated  what  he  bad  said  as 
the  non-efHcicncy  of  tho  drill  in  the  evi- 
dence given  before  a  Commission  which  sat 
at  the  War  Office,  evidence  from  which  tho 
hon.  Member  quoted  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  the  Yeomanry  to  attend 
squad  drills.  The  horses  which  many  of 
them  rode  were  battered  old  backs,  hired 
for  tho  purpose,  or  borrowed  from  their 
friends.  He  knew  cases  where  omnibuses 
had  been  stopped  in  order  that  Yeomanry 
might  go  forth  to  glory  on  their  horses. 
He  had  heard  of  a  trumpeter  who  used  to 
drill  on  a  fine  black  horse  which  was  the 
pride  of  the  troop.  Being  one  day  late 
the  captain  of  the  troop  was  angry  and  re- 
monstrated with  him  ;  when,  with  great 
simplicity,  he  replied,  ''  Why,  sir,  I  was 
waiting  till  the  hearse  oame  home."  It 
had  been  stated  in  evidence  by  the  Earl  of 
Dudley  that  this  Yeomanry  force  could  be 
only  induced  to  attend  drill  by  being  in- 
vited to  dinner,  and  they  required  a  vast 
deal  of  that  sort  of  persuasion  to  do  any 
drill  work  at  all,  his  Lordship  was  Colonel 
of  the  Worcestershire  Yeomanry  and  gave 
his  testimony  of  that  corps  in  particular. 
This  was  the  old  way  of  recruiting  doctors* 
mates  for  the  navy — put  down  a  burgoo 
tub  on  the  pier  at  Aberdeen  and  they  came 
of  themselves.  So  the  Yeomanry  would 
not  come  unless  they  were  fed  like  ani- 
mals. Why  should  the  Yeomanry  be  in  a 
better  position  than  the  Volunteer  force  ? 
It  was  better  for  the  Yeomanry  to  dismount 
from  their  horses,  shoulder  their  rifles,  and 
let  the  cavalry  business  be  done  by  those 
who  really  understood  it.  When  he  found 
that  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle^ 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  eighteen  other  noblemen,  co- 
lonels in  the  Yeomanry,  went  knocking  at 
the  War  Office  door  for  £10  a  piece,  which 
he  supposed  they  wanted  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses with.  He  thought  it  was  a  bad 
thing  to  go  forth  to  the  country  that  these 
wealthy  noblemen  possessed  so  little  pat- 
riotic spirit  as  to  receive  these  sums,  while 
the  Volunteers  laid  so  heavy  a  tax  on  them- 
selves. He  should  propose  that  tlie  Vote 
for  the  Yeomanry  force  be  reduced  bj 
£30.000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  ^^'V^'^^^ 
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cd  to  Uor  Mftjost  J,  to  defray  the  Charge  of  Volun- 
teer Corps  in  Great  Britain,  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3 1st  day  of  March,  1862,  inclusive." 

Sir  \YILLIAM  MILES  saici,  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  take  into  their  con- 
Bidoration  the  proposal  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho).  The  noble  Earl  asked  for  little 
enough  ;  and  he  felt  certain  that  when  the 
noTelty  of  the  Volunteer  movement  was 
worn  away,  that  Volunteer  Rifle  force, 
which  was  at  present  so  efficient  and  so 
constantly  increasing,  would  dwindle  down 
both  in  numbers  and  in  discipline  unless 
some  support  was  given  to  them  cither  in 
kind  or  in  money.  The  Volunteers  did  not 
seem  to  have  determined  in  what  form  they 
ought  to  accept  assistance  from  the  State, 
but  he  would  recommend  them  to  try  to 
keep  at  their  own  disposal  any  money  that 
might  be  granted  to  them,  for  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  they  would  find  their 
drill-serjoants  would  be  much  more  efficient 
if  they  had  themselves  the  power  of  pay- 
ing and  of  dismissing  those  men.  lie 
should  be  glad  to  see  our  150,000  Rifle 
Volunteers  increase  to  200,000 ;  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  Government  should 
not  make  them  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of 
£1  for  each  man.  He  believed  that  a  sum 
of  £200,000  in  our  public  Estimates  would 
be  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
so  many  hearts  and  hands  prepared  to 
defend  the  country  in  any  emergency.  It 
was  for  the  Government  to  choose  between 
the  Rifle  Volunteers  and  the  Yeomanry, 
and  if  they  thought  they  could  get  an  effi- 
eient  corps  of  Mounted  Rifle  Volunteers 
as  of  Yeomanry,  he  would  say  at  once 
accept  tho  services  of  the  former.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bristol  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley) 
had  spoken  in  depreciation  and  ridicule  of 
the  Yeomanry.  The  regiment  that  ho  (Sir 
William  Miles)  had  tho  honour  of  com- 
manding had  twice  saved  the  town  of 
Frome — once  from  burning.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  there  was  a  considerable  effu- 
sion of  blood,  but  still  the  Yeomanry  pre- 
served the  town.  That,  at  least,  was  one 
occasion  on  which  tho  Yeomanry  had  acted 
well,  and  he  was  certain  that  other  corps 
would  act  well,  also,  if  occasion  arose.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  must  know  very  well  that 
the  force  was  more  efficient  than  he  chose 
to  admit.  They  had  permanent  Serjeants 
in  his  corps,  almost  all  of  whom  wero  old 
soldiers  or  pensioners  ;  they  resided  in  the 
?7ci^bbourhood  of  the  troops  ;  and  the  re- 
0uU  was  ibat  the  troops  could  have  squad 


drill  several  times  between  the  fixed  periods 
of  permanent  duty,  bo  that  thej  were 
sufficiently  drilled  when  they  came  together 
to  do  their  regimental  duty.  If  his  ben. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bristol  had  any 
doubt  upon  the  matter  why  did  he  not  ask 
the  inspecting  officer  his  opinion  f  Sorely 
the  Government  wonld  be  informed  by  that 
officer  of  their  shortcomingfl,  and  they 
would  be  mentioned  in  the  report.  The 
question  was  whether  the  Yeomanry  foree 
was  an  efficient  one  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended?  Thej  were  not 
intended  to  act  with  the  regular  army,  but 
ho  should  like  to  know  where  the  hon. 
Member  would  find  a  better  qualified  body 
of  men  to  perform  such  duties  as  that  of 
escorts,  outposts,  and  other  duties  auxiliary 
to  an  army  in  case  of  an  invasion  than  the 
Yeomanry,  who  knew  every  bye-lane  aod 
hedge  in  the  country.  That  was  the  doty 
for  which  they  were  designed,  and  having 
commanded  a  Yeomanry  force  for  many 
years  he  could  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 
Ho  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  Rifle 
Volunteers,  tho  Pensioners,  and  the  Yeo- 
manry forco  brigaded  together  oeeaaionally, 
as  in  case  of  invasion  they  woald  be  the 
forces  called  upon  to  act  together.  The 
Militia  was  tho  proper  force  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  regulars,  but  the  Rifles,  the 
Yeomanry,  and  the  Pensioners  should  be 
subsidiary.  Ho  recollected  waiting  some 
years  ago  upon  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  tho  Government,  when  he  was 
Home  Secretary,  on  this  subject ;  when 
the  noble  Lord  admitted  that  it  would  be 
an  admirable  thing  for  the  'force  if  the 
permanent  duty  were  prolonged ;  and  he 
quito  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  in  this. 
All  the  common  movements  were  learnt  in 
squad  and  troop  drill,  which  were  entirely 
voluntary — not  a  single  farthing  was  al- 
lowed for  them.  But  when  they  were 
called  out  for  duty,  when  they  were  absent 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  were  thirty  or 
forty  miles  away  from  their  homes,  he  pot 
it  to  the  Committee  whether  7«.  a  day  was 
a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  horse  and  man  than 
they  were  entitled  to.  As  to  the  officers' 
pay,  did  anybody  for  a  moment  think  that 
noblemen  like  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  would 
care  for  the  paltry  £10  or  £12  ?  Did  the 
officers  decline  when  the  question  was  put 
to  them  whether  they  would  accept  the  7«. 
a  day  as  well  as  tho  men  ?  The  contrary 
was  the  case.  Was  it  likely  the  colonels 
cared  for  tho  £10  or  £12,  when  they  often 
laid  out  in  regimental  expenses  as  much  as 
\ £20,  £60,  iwnd  <^^«n  £L60  ?    Ho  tbooght. 
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therefore,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol 
had  thrown  out  a  taunt  against  the  colonels 
of  the  Yeomanry  regiments  which  they 
little  deserved.  Either  the  Yeomanry  force 
ought  to  he  a  paid  force,  and  should  be 
properly  paid  as  such,  or.  it  ought  to  be  a 
purely  Volunteer  force.  They  ought  to 
come  to  some  distinct  understanding  on  the 
matter.  The  recommendation  of  the  Yeo- 
manry Committee  at  the  War  Office  was 
that  the  allowance  for  clothing  and  the  con- 
tingent allowance  should  bo  reduced  by  30«. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  at  the  same 
time  the  Qovernment  were  going  to  pay 
for  the  clothing  ?  or  whether,  as  now,  the 
colonels  were  to  pay  and  receive  the 
amount  from  the  Government  ?  It  would 
be  easily  understood  that  in  a  Yeomanry 
regiment,  where  the  clothing  and  accoutre- 
ments were  for  a  considerable  period  in  the 
entire  charge  of  the  men,  and  could  only 
be  looked  after  by  the  staff  when  the  force 
was  out,  the  repairs  would  be  considerably 
greater  than  in  a  regular  regiment ;  and, 
as  was  stated  by  the  officers  examined,  it 
was  only  by  putting  their  clothing  and 
contingent  allowances  together  that  they 
hitherto  had  been  able  not  only  to  main- 
tain their  clothing  in  good  repair,  but  to 
leave  a  handsome  sum  in  hand  when  it  was 
necessary  to  clothe  anew.  During  the  six- 
teen years  he  had  commanded  his  regi- 
ment he  bad  paid  to  the  tailors,  accoutre- 
ment makers,  and  saddlers,  £8,078,  and 
for  repairs,  £3,174,  making  in  all  £11,252. 
In  the  same  time  he  had  received  for 
the  Government  allowance  for  clothing, 
£9,990.  Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  the 
regiment  in  good  order,  he  had  submitted 
to  a  loss  of  £  1 ,260,  or  about  £76  a  year. 
The  sum  was  not  much,  and  it  might  be 
said  that  he  had  the  honour  of  command- 
ing the  regiment.  It  was  not  for  himself 
that  he  spoke,  but  for  those  good  men  and 
true  who  were  inspired  with  military  ardour 
and  a  love  for  the  service,  but  who  had  not 
sufficient  money  to  stand  the  expense. 
He  should  understand  if  Yeomanry  were 
mounted  Volunteers,  but  they  were  a  corps 
existing  from  1809,  and  they  had  always 
been  paid  the  sum  the  Government  now 
paid.  The  question  arose,  could  they  not 
tako  something  less.  He  had  been  consi- 
dering what  they  could  take  off  without 
affecting  the  service.  A  question  was  put 
to  the  effect  what  would  he  say  to  reducing 
the  contingency  to  £1.  lie  doubted  the 
ability  of  the  colonels  to  do  it ;  but  on  full 
consideration  ho  found  he  could  pay  all  the 
men,  and  oven  the  scrgeantB,  to  bo  raised 


from  £30  to  £36  10«.,  and  ho  would  mere- 
ly leave  to  the  Government  the  payment  of 
£36  10».  for  the  adjutant.  That  would 
make  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  esti- 
mate, because  he  found  that  if  lOf.  was 
taken  away  from  tho  Vote  on  eaoh  man 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  £7,250  on  the 
whole  Vote  ;  to  which  must  be  added 
£3,500,  making  £10,500.  But  they 
must  tako  from  that  the  additional  adju- 
tant's pay.  They  would,  therefore,  deduct 
£912,  which  would  leave  merely  £10,000 
saving.  It  was  his  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Government ;  but  if  the  pay 
of  the  Yeomanry  for  contingent  and  cloth- 
ing was  reduced  30«.  he  knew  it  could  not 
be  done  for  this  money,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  disband  the  force  at  onoe  and 
trust  to  the  Rifle  Volunteers. 

Mr.  BUXTON  acknowledged  that  tho 
Volunteers  had  expended  an  enormous 
amount  of  pains  and  patience  as  well  as 
money,  and  that  the  movement  had  added 
greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  military  man  who  would  not 
allow  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  ten  Volun- 
teers would  be  equal  to  at  least  one  trained 
soldier.  He  was  a  Volunteer  himself,  and, 
therefore,  made  a  modest  estimate  of  their 
efficiency.  In  that  case  150,000  Volun- 
teers  would  be  equivalent  to  15,000  regular 
troops,  and  the  cost  of  that  number  of  regu« 
lar  troops  would  be  upwards  of  £1,000,000. 
In  that  point  of  view  the  Volunteers  had 
some  claim  on  the  liberality  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  did  not,  however,  complain  of 
any  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  because  he  thought  the  Go" 
vernment  had  always  acted  towards  the 
Volunteers  with  great  tact  and  judgment. 
But  if  the  Government  did  make  up  their 
minds  to  give  additional  aid,  he  hoped  it 
would  be  in  kind  and  not  in  money.  Ha 
was  persuaded  that  if  they  received  money 
they  would  loso  their  prestige  in  Europe. 
The  thanks  of  the  country  were  due  to  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho),  who  by  his  speech 
to-night  had  crowned  his  energetic  services 
to  the  Volunteers. 

Major  EDWARDS  said,  that  he  was 
extremely  gratified  by  the  eloquent  speech 
of  Lord  Elcho  who  had  brought  for* 
ward  this  subject,  and  he  was  sure  thai 
every  hon.  Member  would  be  equally  grati- 
fied with  himself,  and  would  acknowleda 
that  they  were  under  deep  obligations  to 
tho  noble  Lord  for  the  interest  he  took 
both  in  the  Yeomanry  corps  and  the  Vo- 
lunteer corps,  and  he  (Major  Ed^nvt^tJ^ 
hoped  tbal  Wi^  \txUw  ^^v\^  vBKt^^'t^  ^wfi^ 
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it  was  equal  to  the  old  Volunteer  corps 
which  was  raised  at  the  time  of  the  threat- 
ened iuTasion  by  the  French,  in  1803, 
when  their  numbers  amounted  to  400,000 
men.  The  present  force  did  immense 
credit  to  the  noble  Lord,  ond  other  noble 
Lords  (Lord  Ranelagh  for  instance)  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  took  as  deep  an 
interest  in  it  as  himself,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  country  was  proud  of  the  magnifi- 
cent body  of  men  which  was  now  attach- 
ed as  a  contingent  to  our  regular  army. 
Having  said  thus  much  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho),  he  wished 
ho  could  say  as  much  of  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bristol  (Mr.  11.  Berkeley), 
who  seemed  to  labour  under  one  or  two 
remarkable  delusions.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bristol  made  two  great  speeches 
in  the  Session  usually,  one  in  favour  of 
the  Ballot,  the  other  against  the  Yeoman- 
ry Cavalry,  and  on  both  of  those  sub- 
jects he  seemed  to  entertain  the  grossest 
delusions.  Tliere  were  one  or  two  re- 
marks which  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol 
bad  made  which  were  capable  of  easy  re- 
futation. Three  or  four  years  ago  the 
hon.  Member,  in  a  more  humourous  speech 
than  he  had  made  that  night,  took  the  li- 
berty of  calling  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry — or 
rather  of  comparing  them  with — *'  hogs  in 
armour" — but  that  joke  fell  as  flatly  on 
the  House  as  the  jokes  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  perpetrated  that  evening  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 
Now,  he  (Major  Edwards)  could  place  in 
opposition  to  that  hon.  (jentleman's  opi- 
nion that  of  a  distinguished  and  gallant 
officer,  late  a  Member  of  the  House — 
namely.  Major  General  Sir  James  Chatter- 
ton.  Ho  remembered  that  gallant  officer 
stating  that  he  had  inspected  more  than 
sixty  regiments  of  Yeomanry,  and  he  could 
not  wish  to  see,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  more  efficient  body  of  men  as  a  contin- 
gent to  the  army.  He  thought  such  an 
authority  as  that  of  General  Chatterton 
would  perhaps  have  a  little  more  weight 
than  the  authority  of  any  civilian,  and  even 
than  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  days  during 
which  the  Yeomanry  cavalry  were  per- 
mitted to  assemble,  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  got  into  aliitle  confusion  even 
on  that  question.  It  was  quite  true  that 
they  were  miserably  paid,  thanks  to  the 
parsimony  of  the  hon.  Member  and  those 
who  entertained  similar  opinions ;  but  he 
could  teU  the  hon.  Member  that  the  rcgi- 
aeni  to  which  ho  had  the  honour  to  belong 
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not  only  assembled  eight  days  in  the  year, 
but  had  troop  and  squad  drill  perhaps  af 
many  as  fifty,  or  at  all  events  forty  times 
during  the  year.  It  was  to  bo  remem- 
bered that  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  were  not 
paid  for  those  days  upon  which  they  aa- 
sembled  for  drill,  but  that  that  was  an  en- 
tirely voluntary  act  upon  their  part,  in 
order  to  make  themselves  as  efficient  as 
possible.  In  point  of  fact  they  cared 
very  little  comparatively  about  their  paj 
for  permanent  duty.  lie  thought  no  one 
could  deny  that  they  well  deserved  their 
pay  ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  aee  Members 
of  that  House  doing  everything  they  pos- 
sibly could  to  rob  them  of  it.  In  reality  it 
was  by  no  means  an  efficient  pay,  but  a 
mere  acknowledgment  of  the  senrices  they 
rendered  to  their  country.  He  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  Yeomanry  Ca- 
valry were  in  a  position  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  rifle  corps.  They 
had  to  provide  their  horses  ;  they  were 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  War 
Office:  and  they  were  bound;  at  any  time 
they  were  called  upon,  to  render  any  ser- 
vices demanded  of  them  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. How  efficiently  they 
had  performed  that  duty  in  agriealtural 
districts,  or  in  country  towns,  tbe  hon. 
Member  below  him  (Sir  William  Miles)  had 
explained  by  citing  an  instance  which  he 
thought  the  House  would  agree  with  him 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  hon. 
Member.  However,  if  that  were  not  suffi- 
cient, he  (Major  Edwards)  could  cite  an- 
other case  of  more  importance.  Did  not, 
he  asked,  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  save 
Manchester,  and  had  they  not  the  thanks 
of  the  country  for  the  service  they  ren- 
dered ?  He  hoped  that  the  remarks  and 
the  ridicule  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bristol  had  lavished  on  this  force  would 
fall  as  flatly  upon  the  country  as  it  had 
fallen  upon  the  House.  He  had  read  most 
diligently  the  report  of  the  Committee  which 
had  been  sitting  at  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  believed,  of  cutting  down  the  expenses 
of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  which  was  the 
oldest  constitutional  force  of  the  country, 
and  had  been  established  throughout  Eng- 
land during  the  last  two  centuries.  It 
was  at  the  command  of  the  Secretary  for 
War  tjiat  the  Committee  had  sat ;  hot 
he  had  failed  to  find  out  in  the  evidence 
adduced  before  it  any  reason  why  the 
allowance  for  clothing  or  contingencies 
ought  to  be  cut  down  in  the  slightest  dc- 
gvee.    Qi\  lUe  contrary,  any  one  who  care- 
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fully  looked  over  the  eyidence  wonld,  he 
thought,  bo  of  opinion  that  the  present 
rates  could  not  afford  to  be  diminished  with 
due  regard  to  the  maintenanco  of  the  effi- 
.cicncy  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  In  regard 
to  the  officers'  pay  and  the  recommendation 
for  its  reduction,  what,  he  asked,  did  it 
amount  to?  When  they  were  dealing  with 
money  questions  in  that  House  they  thought 
very  little  of  £1,000  or  even  £100,000  ; 
and  what  was  the  sum  which  they  expected 
to  gain  by  this  proposed  reduction  ?  They 
would  simply  save  £3,500  by  placing  the 
officers  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  on  a  par 
with  the  privates.  Were  they  to  under- 
stand by  this  proposition  that  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  officers  were  at  no  greater 
expense  than  the  privates  ?  lie  could  tell 
them  that  there  was  hardly  a  Yeomanry 
officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service  who  ever 
saw  a  shilling  of  his  pay ;  and  not  only  was 
he  mulcted  of  all  his  pay,  but  every  officer 
commanding  a  regiment,  was  called  upon 
annually  to  make  up  an  enormous  defi- 
ciency for  unavoidable  expenses,  and,  in 
fact,  every  Yeomanry  Cavalry  officer  of 
whatever  grade  he  might  bo,  going  on 
permanent  duty,  was  put  to  a  very  serious 
expense.  Those  gallant  officers,  however, 
did  not  grumble.  They  considered  it  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  perform  their 
duty,  and  they  performed  it  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  Something  had  been  said  as 
to  placing  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  on  a  par 
with  Rifle  Volunteers,  but  the  House  would 
remember  that  they  were  placed  in  very 
different  circumstances.  They  had  their 
horses  to  provide  for,  whereas  the  Rifleman 
had  none ;  nor  was  he  liable  to  be  called 
out  for  duty  at  any  moment  as  the  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry  were ;  and  that  great  dif- 
ference would  always  exist,  and  continue 
to  be  a  difficulty  with  which  they  would 
have  to  deal.  They  had  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  practicability  of  raising  Volunteer 
Cavalry  rifle  regiments.  Why,  that  had 
been  tried  and  had  utterly  failed.  In  his 
opinion  if  any  such  system  were  attempted 
to  be  adopted,  instead  of  having  a  magni- 
ficent force  numbering  14,000  mounted 
men,  as  they  had  at  present  in  the  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry,  they  would  fail,  ho  might 
add  they  had  already  failed,  to  raiso  a 
force  of  500  men  as  Yeomanry  Volunteers. 
He  thought  it  was  absurd — the  experi- 
ment having  been  tried  and  having  failed — 
to  have  it' brought  forward  as  a  suggestion 
in  that  Honse.  For  his  part  he  trusted 
that  it  would  ^ever  bo  tried  again.  Whe- 
ther they  looked  at  the  prospect  of  affairs 
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in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  consi- 
dered the  probability  of  large  masses  of 
operatives  being  thrown  out  of  employment, 
or  whether  they  had  regard  to  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  he 
thought  iD^  either  case  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  that  this  was  of  all  others 
the  most  unfit  time  to  endeavour  to  re- 
trench so  old,  so  constitutional,  and  so 
respectable  a  force  as  that  of  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

Sir  WILLIAM  RUSSELL  said,  ho 
rose  to  bear  testimony,  as  a  military  offi- 
cer, to  the  extreme  efficiency  of  the  Vo- 
lunteers, and  would  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  tho  Volunteer  force  that  as- 
sisfance  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 
But  he  thought  that  assistance  should  only 
be  given  in  kind.  There  were  four  things 
which  he  thought  necessary  for  placing 
the  Volunteer  force  of  the  country  in  a 
state  of  efficiency  —  first,  the  supplying 
them  with  good  and  efficient  arms;  second- 
ly, the  furnishing  them  with  a  good  and 
plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  for  practis- 
ing; thirdly,  the  supplying  them  with  good 
practice  ranges;  and  fourthly,  the  placing 
at  their  disposal  good  drill  instructors,  who 
should  be  supplied  from  the  regular  regi- 
ments of  the  Line.  With  regard  to  the 
Yeomanry,  he  assured  the  hen.  and  gallant 
Member  who  had  last  spoken  (Major  Ed- 
wards) that  the  object  Of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  War  Office  was  to  inquire 
how  the  position  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
might  be  improved.  His  own  belief  was 
that  they  constituted  a  very  efficient  force 
considering  the  small  amount  of  money 
spent  on  them.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  annual  allowance  for 
clothing  should  be  £1  8f.  per  man  and  2f. 
per  man  for  contingencies,  making  a  total 
of  £1  \0b,  per  man  per  annum,  as  they 
had  gone  carefully  through  the  cost  of  tho 
various  articles,  and  as  they  had  recom- 
mended that  the  Staff  of  sergeants  and 
one  trumpeter  should  be  paid  directly  by 
the  Government  and  taken  off  the  con- 
tingent fund  out  of  which  it  was  at  present 
paid.  The  Committee  also  recommended 
that  the  adjutant's  pay  should  be  increased. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  the  Committee  that 
.  sat  upon  the  Yeomanry  had  to  consider  the 
smallest  amount  of  expense  at  which  that 
force  could  bo  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 
They  recommended  a  reduction  under  the 
head  of  contingencies,  in  consideration 
that  the  Government  would  allow  and  pay 
a  drill  sergeant  fox  ^^dci  \,xciQ.^.  TV^a  V^'q*.,. 
Gentleman  ^\io  \ia3L  \>twx^  Vst^vt^^  ^^^ 
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proposition  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  complained  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Yeomanry  when  they 
went  out  for  duty  ;  but  the  hon.  Member 
now  proposed  to  take  away  the  chief  means 
they  had  for  increasing  their  efficiency.  He 
should  like  to  have  the  hon.  Gentleman 
down  at  Dover  with  him  for  drill  for  eight 
days,  and  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  be 
able  to  work  a  great  change  in  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  The  reason  why  the  Yeo- 
manry were  paid  when  upon  permanent 
duty  was,  that  they  were  then  taken  away 
from  their  homes,  and  incurred  consider- 
able expense  on  account  both  of  themselves 
and  their  horses.  The  sum  allowed  was 
only  7b,  per  man  ;  but  he  could  state  that 
it  cost  the  members  of  his  own  regiment, 
when  assembled  for  training,  12«.,  ISs,  6d., 
or  14f.  per  man  per  day.  For  the  volun- 
tary drills,  which  also  impose  some  ex- 
pense upon  the  members  of  Yeomanry 
corps,  no  allowance  was  made.  He  was 
sorry  that  this  question  had  been  mixed  up 
with  the  discussion  of  that  which  had  been 
so  well  introduced  by  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Elcho)  in  all  of  whose  recommeuda- 
tions  he  concurred.  Ho  could  not  agree 
with  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  William  Miles) 
that  the  Government  had  to  choose  between 
the  Yeomanry  and  the  Volunteers.  The 
duties  of  tho  two  forces  were  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, and  need  not  at  all  clash  with  each 
other.  Ho  acknowledged  the  advantage 
which  Volunteer  corps  had  derived  from 
the  appointment  of  adjutants  to  administra- 
tive battalions  by  the  Government ;  but  ho 
thought  that  tho  attaching  a  sergeant  to 
each  company,  or  to  two  companies,  as 
might  bo  convenient,  would  be  of  infinitely 
greater  service.  He  thought  assistance 
should  be  given  not  in  money  but  in  kind. 
He  trusted  tho  Yeomanry  force  would  have 
tho  confidence  of  the  country,  that  it  would 
be  found  increasing,  and  he  for  one  should 
bo  prepared  to  vote  an  increased  sum,  if 
necessary,  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

Mr.  turner  said,  there  was  an  obser- 
vation made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Beverley  (Major  Edwards)  which  he 
could  not  allow  to  pass  without  some  re- 
mark. The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
stated  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  ser- 
vices of  tho  Yeomanry  that,  in  1819,  Man- 
chester was  saved  by  tho  Yeomanry  of 
Cheshire.  It  was  very  true  that  the  Yeo- 
manry of  Cheshire  attacked  a  peaceful  as- 
sembly of  persons  who  had  met  together 
to  declare  their  want  of  bread  and  of  re- 
presentation.     The  people  complained  of 


want  of  representation,  and  that  want  had 
been  supplied,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  Bill 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  CitT 
of  Loudon ;  and  they  were  crying  for  bread, 
and  that  want  was  supplied  by  the  policy 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws  but  the  charge  of 
the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  had  created  a  feel- 
ing of  ill-will  which  was  not  yet  allayed. 
The  people  of  Manchester  did  not  look  on 
Rifle  corps  with  ill-will,' though  there  were 
now  regiments  both  of  Foot  and  Moonted 
Rifles.  They  regarded  them  with  feelingi 
of  cordiality  and  good-will,  knowing  that 
they  had  no  disposition  to  suppresB  the 
feelings  of  their  countrymen,  e?en  though 
these  might  be  clamorously  expreued,  but 
were  united  with  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 
fending tho  country  against  a  foreign  foe. 

Mk.  CAYLEY  admitted  that  the  refer- 
ence of  the  hon.  Member  for  Beverley 
(Major  Edwards)  had  been  a  little  unfor* 
tunate,  but  wished  to  say  that  the  discon- 
tent referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Turner)  was  caused,  not 
by  the  price  of  food,  which  at  the  time  did 
not  exceed  42».  a-quarter,  but  was  conse- 
quent on  the  want  of  employment  occasion- 
ed by  tho  Bill  of  1819.  The  hon.  Member 
had  mado  an  invidious  reference  to  the  cost 
of  the  Yeomanry,  and  to  their  not  paying 
their  own  expenses.  He  should  ha?e  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  Manchester 
Mounted  Rifles  were  on  the  spot,  and  con- 
sequently required  no  payment ;  but  the 
Yeomanry  had  in  some  cases  to  be  moved 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  their  duty.  More- 
over, as  there  were  but  500  Mounted  Rifles 
in  the  whole  of  England,  it  would  be  poor 
policy  on  that  ground  to  deprive  the  country 
of  the  services  of  14,000  or  15,000  Yeo- 
manry. The  Eneer  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  and  the  jokes  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bristol  would  be  estimated, 
no  doubt,  at  their  proper  value  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  tho  Go?ern- 
ment,  who,  ho  trusted,  would  give  due 
weight  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
tho  Member  for  Haddington,  so  admirable 
ond  comprehensive  in  all  its  parts.  He 
did  not  think  undue  assistance  was  asked 
on  behalf  of  a  force  which  had  enabled 
the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary — 
to  whose  policy  he  gave  his  entire  appro- 
bation— to  maintain  language  more  em* 
phatic  that  British  Ministers  could  pre- 
viously have  held.  The  Committee  should 
bear  in  mind  that  Volunteering,  which  was 
a  relaxation  in  towns,  was,  in  fsct,  an  ad- 
tA  tiVkftUbQUK  of  \kersqiis  v^  %%  ooiMi- 
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try;  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of 
country  gentlemen  to  insure  its  being  in- 
troduced with  anything  like  success. 

Sib  JOSEPH  PAXTON  said,  that  he, 
like  so  many  other  hon.  Members,  felt 
great  satisfaction  at  the  able  speech  of  the 
Member  for  Haddingtonshire,  and  fully  con* 
curred  in  the  opinion  ho  had  stated,  that 
without  some  further  assistance  the  Volun- 
teer force  could  not  bo  maintained  in  its 
present  state  of  efficiency.  In  the  country 
districts  in  particular,  whero  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  forming  full  companies, 
ho  thought  there  must  be  a  great  defection 
from  the  ranks  unless  they  were  supplied 
with  the  means  of  learning  their  duties 
with  loss  expense.  Ho  thought  that  some 
erroneous  views  were  held  with  regard  to 
the  sum  of  money  which  was  claimed  for 
providing  for  the  proper  custody  of  their 
arms.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  money 
was  to  be  paid  to  each  Volunteer ;  and, 
oven  if  it  was,  did  any  one  suppose  that 
Volunteers  would  be  less  independent  be- 
cause tho  Government  povided  them  with 
armouries,  practice  ranges,  and  more  effi- 
cient means  of  studying  drill  ?  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Elcho)  had  seemed  to  lay  the 
chief  stress  upon  the  formation  of  Volun- 
teer corps  in  towns.  On  this  point  he 
(Sir  Joseph  Pazton)  was  at  issue  with  him, 
believing  that  if  the  entire  force  was  to 
be  efficient,  and  was  to  possess  a  national 
character,  it  must  be  largely  made  up 
from  tho  rural  districts.  Ho  had  made 
some  calculation  as  to  the  sacrifices  which 
,  those  who  joined  the  corps  were  required 
to  make,  and  he  had  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing results.  The  Government  required 
that  a  man  should  undergo  every  year 
twenty-four  days  drill  before  he  could  be 
considered  efficient ;  and  starting  on  that 
date  a  man  with  an  income  of  £150  a  year 
would  pay  £11 10s.  6d.;  a  man  with  £100 
a  year,  £7  135.;  and  man  with  £75,  £6  ; 
£50,  £3  Us.;  and  £36,  £2  IGs.  In  the 
country  districts  they  would  find  very  few 
with  an  income  of  £150,  and  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  that  without  tho  as- 
sistance of  Government  the  oorps  could  be 
maintained  in  those  places.  He  supported 
the  movement  on  national  grounds,  but  he 
also  supported  it  because  he  believed  that 
it  would  ultimately  tend  to  economy  in 
their  Army  Estimates. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  I  suppose 
it  was  inevitable  that  in  the  discussion  on 
this  Vote  the  question  of  the  old  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  and  that  of  the  new  Volunteers 
abould  faave  \mm  mixed  np  i  but  taking 


those  two  subjects  together  has  caused 
great  inconvenience.  With  regard  to  the 
Volunteers,  I  think  that  as  the  matter  had 
to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  tho  Com- 
mittee, it  could  not  have  been  brought  be- 
fore us  more  appropriately  than  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire, who  has  been  so  conspicuous  for  tho 
zeal,  energy,  and  ability  which  he  has 
shown  in  connection  with  this  new  force. 
No  man  can  deny  that  this  Volunteer 
movement  has  been  a  most  magnificent, 
national  movement,  and  that  it  has  been 
carried  on  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
is  most  honourable  to  the  country  ;  and 
I  believe  that  if  occasion  should  require  it 
— if  an  emergency  should  arise — we  should 
see  that  force  amount  to  double  or  treble 
the  number  who  now  surround  their  stand- 
ards. If  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  encourage  this  movement  and 
give  it  permanency  by  conceding  such  a 
proposal  as  my  noble  Friend  has  sug- 
gested, I  think  they  would  act  well  in 
doing  so.  With  respect  to  the  other  sub- 
ject of  this  discussion,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol 
in  that  annual  exhibition — his  field-day  he 
might  call  it — by  which  he  seeks  to  amuse 
himself  and  the  House  on  this  topic.  I 
must  leave  his  views  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  for  if  those 
views  go  to  anything  at  all,  they  go  to 
doing  away  with  the  old  Yeomanry  force. 
I  wish,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
tho  Report  of  the  Committee  ;  and  I  think 
I  may  speak  more  freely  on  it  than  any 
other  Yeomanry  officer  who  has  addressed 
the  Committee,  for  I  have  not  the  honour 
to  command  the  regiment  with  which  I  am 
connected.  I  have  heard  the  views  of 
many  officers  in  respect  to  this  Report, 
and  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  Yeomanry 
regiments  regard  it  with  unanimous  dis- 
approbation. I  believe  that  the  Committee 
were  actuated  by  good  intentions,  but  that 
they  made  a  great  mistake.  I  look  upon 
the  recommendations  as  of  a  most  paltry 
and  unworthy  character ;  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Government  will  not  adopt 
them.  I  could  very  well  understand  the 
Government  saying  that  the  new  Volun- 
teer force  would  supersede  the  Yeomanry 
— I  could  understand  their  saying  that 
whatever  the  Yeomanry  might  have  been 
in  past  times  they  were  no  longer  required. 
If  that  be  the  view  of  Government  let  them 
say  so  plainly,  and  let  them  yaxt  o^icLVvsiibSs^Qst- 
i^le  ierma  m\k  %  fetw  \i>»$isi\»A  w»^^ 
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for  so  many  years  and  done  good  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  intend  to  main- 
tain the  Yeomanry,  let  me  entreat  of  them 
not  to  take  a  course  which,  as  a  pecuniary 
saving,  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  adopt, 
but  which  cannot  he  received  otherwise 
than  as  an  offence  by  those  whom  it  will 
affect.  I  regret  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Government. 

Mb.  T.  G.  baking  said,  the  House 
and  the  country  could  not  but  regard  it  as 
a  novel  thing  that  there  should  have  been 
three  or  four  hours'  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tion with  hardly  any  difference  of  opinion. 
No  man  was  better  entitled  than  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire 
to  bring  this  subject  before  the  House,  and 
he  had  done  so  with  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  force  which  he 
80  worthily  represented,  with  an  eloquence 
which  he  could  not  attempt  to  imitate, 
while  the  moderation  with  which  he  had 
stated  his  views  entitled  him  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  were 
aware  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  shown  their  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
Volunteer  force  on  every  occasion  on  which 
they  had  had  on  opportunity  of  doing 
80,  and  ho  was  glad  to  say  that,  in 
tho  whole  course  of  this  discussion,  not 
one  word  had  been  uttered  savouring  of 
jealousy  between  the  Volunteers  and  the 
regular  military  force  of  the  country.  He 
could  fully  corroborate  whot  had  been 
said  by  his  noble  Friend  with  reference  to 
tho  desire  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-Chief to  render  every  assistance 
which  personally  he  could  give  to  tho  Vo- 
lunteer force,  ond  it  was  well  known  to 
the  Committee  that  His  Royal  Highness 
had,  on  every  occasion  on  which  an  op- 
portunity occurred,  exerted  himself  to  im- 
prove and  extend  their  efficiency.  The 
position  in  which  he  (Mr.  Baring)  stood 
that  night  was  a  new  one — he  had  rather 
to  defend  the  smallness  of  the  Vote  than 
its  largeness.  But  the  sum  of  £42,000 
in  the  Vote  was  very  far  from  being  the 
actual  cost  of  the  Volunteer  force — it  only 
went  to  pay  the  adjutants.  There  was  for 
the  pay  of  the  staff  for  the  inspection  of 
Volunteers  and  other  establishment  ex- 
penses a  sum  of  £9,000.  There  was  a 
sum  of  £2,000  for  Volunteer  batteries  ; 
there  was  in  addition  to  these  sums  an 
expense  for  ammunition  of  £64,000 :  so 
that  in  the  Estimates  of  this  year  there 
was  an  actaai  charge  of  £117,000  on 
aeooaat  of  the  Volunteer  force.    In  ad- 

^ir  John  Pakinffian 


dition  to  that  there  were  a  large  number 
of  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  Volanteers — 
and  in  tho  opinion  of  the  Government 
there  was  no  place  where  the  reserve  of 
rifles  could  be  better  placed,  though  cer- 
tainly they  would  not  last  so  long  as  if 
they  had  been  kept  in  tho  Tower  store. 
About  one -twelfth  of  their  cost  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  arms 
this  amounted  to  £43.000  so  that  the  ac- 
tual expense  of  the  Volunteer  force  could 
not  be  put  at  less  than  £160,000  for  tho 
current  year.  There  wonld  next  year  be 
about  £20,000  more,  for  there  were  many 
new  corps  entitled  to  adjutants  who  had  not 
yet  received  them.  The  Government  did 
not  think  the  sum  proposed  for  the  Volun- 
teer corps  too  much.  On  the  contrary, 
they  thought  that  a  still  larger  expendi- 
ture might,  if  necessary,  with  propriety  be 
devoted  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
force  so  valuable.  The  Committee  would 
see,  however,  that  the  amount  of  £1  a 
head,  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
give  to  each  Volunteer,  had  already  been 
more  than  equalled  by  the  proposal  of  the 
Government ;  but  the  real  question  was 
how  far  the  present  amount  of  payment 
was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  force.  Tho 
only  part  of  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  which  he  disagreed  with  was  that 
in  which  he  rather  shado^ved  forth  than 
distinctly  proposed  that  a  money  allowance 
should  be  given  to  the  Volunteers.  He  did 
not  understand  his  noble  Friend  to  stand 
by  that  proposition.  He  agreed  with  those 
hon.  Members  who  had  stated  that  there 
were  strong  reasons  why  assistance  given 
in  kind  should  be  of  more  advantage  to 
the  force  than  money  allowances.  His 
noble  Friend  argued  that,  as  assistance 
was  already  given  to  the  Volunteers,  they 
should  not,  by  increasing  that  assistance, 
change  the  nature  of  the  force.  That  was 
true ;  but,  if  they  were  to  give  a  money 
allowance  instead  of  giving  assistance  only 
in  kind,  that  would  be  such  a  change  as 
might  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  feel- 
ings of  independence  of  the  Volunteers, 
while  it  might  also  lead  foreign  nations  to 
the  inference  that  the  force  was  not,  after 
all,  the  offspring  of  patriotism,  but  was 
called  forth  by  the  payment  of  money. 
Therefore  the  Government  were  of  opi- 
nion that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  hold 
out  any  expectation  of  money  allowances 
being  given  in  aid  of  their  expenses.  He 
thought  his  noble  Friend  hod  stated  most 
correctly  the  objects  for  which  the  coantrj 
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spcct  to  ranges,  however,  there  was  a 
strong  objection  to  Government  interfer- 
ence. Ho  was  certain  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  agreed  to  provide  ranges  for  the 
forco  they  would  have  had  to  pay  ten 
times  the  price  that  was  now  paid  for 
them.  But  the  instruction  of  the  corps  in 
drill  was  by  far  the  most  important  matter, 
and  should,  he  submitted,  bo  the  first  ob- 
ject of  Government.  The  Government 
hnd  had  this  subject  under  their  consi- 
deration, and  he  hoped  that  something 
further  would  bo  done  in  the  course  of 
this  jear  towards  the  promotion  of  that 
end,  cither  by  the  course  which  had  been 
suggested  that  evening  of  employing  non- 
commisBioncd  ofiScers  for  that  purpose — 
not  detaching  them  from  their  regiments, 
but  allowing  them  to  be  sent  back  or  by 
some  other  mode  that  might  bo  devised. 
If  the  course  to  which  ho  had  just  re- 
ferred could  be  carried  out,  it  would  be 
done  at  little  cost  to  the  country,  and 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Rifle 
corps.  He  would  now  say,  with  regard 
to  the  permanence  of  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment, that  he  saw  no  symptoms  of  a  fall- 
ing off.  His  noblo  Friend  computed  the 
number  nt  147,000  ;  and  while  this  was  a 
great  increase  upon  the  number  of  last 
year,  hardly  a  day  passed  without  some 
nj)pHcations  at  the  War  Office  for  the  re- 
cognition of  new  corps.  The  Volunteer 
movement  was  based  mainly,  on  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  ;  but  he  believed 
that  tho  rifle  shooting  was  one  of  the 
surest  elements  of  its  permanence;  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire had  done  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
to  the  movement  by  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  tbc  formation  of  the  National  Bifle  As- 
sociation, and  in  the  organization  of  the 
summer  shooting  matches  at  Wimbledon. 
There  were  great  differences  between  the 
numerous  corps  throughout  the  country,  as 
to  their  financial  condition.  Some  were 
badly  organized  at  first,  no  subscriptions 
for  members  being  required,  and  in  others 
the  members  did  not  pay  their  subscrip- 
tions regularly.  A  few  of  such  corps 
might  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion ;  but  looking  broadly  at  the  whole 
force,  and  believing  that  £2  a  head~£l 
for  clothing,  and  £1  for  oth^r  expenses — 
was  amply  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  corps,  he 
did  not  apprehend  that  many  corps  would 
fail  for  want  of  the  requisite  support ; 
indeed,  he  gathered,  from  a  Return  which 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  no- 
ble Lord  the  Member  for  {Taddingtonffliirey 


that  the  average  necessary  ezpenses  of  a 
Volunteer  were  about  155.  over  tho  whole 
country.  In  Middlesex  the  average  sub- 
scription was  about  £1,  and  in  many  other 
counties  it  wos  quite  sufficient,  added  to 
the  subscriptions  of  the  honorary  members, 
fees  upon  commissions,  and  other  receipts^ 
to  defray  the  charge  of  the  corps.  Ho 
had  no  fear,  therefore,  that  the  movement 
would  not  bo  permanent.  In  answer  to 
the  remark  of  the  ben.  Member  for  Dundee 
(Sir  John  Ogilvy)  he  would  say  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  prepared  at  present  to 
establish  a  school  for  musketry  instruction 
in  Scotland  ;  but  one  was  about  to  bo 
opened  at  Fleetwood,  which  would  be  a 
more  convenient  locality  for  Scotch  Volun- 
teers than  Hythe.  Ho  would  now  address 
himself  to  the  Amendment  of  tho  hen. 
Member  for  Bristol — although  he  thought 
he  might  very  well  leave  him  in  the  hands 
of  the  hen.  Member  for  Somersetshire  (Sir 
William  Miles),  who  had  pretty  clearly 
shown  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  Yeomanry 
force  than  with  those  of  Parliamentary  cor- 
ruption. He  (Mr.  Baring)  thought  it  ob- 
vious that  if  the  Yeomanry  wore  not  occa- 
sionally to  be  called  out  for  permanent  duty 
they  had  better  be  given  up  altogether, 
and  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  take  away  the  money  required  to 
pay  the  expense  of  tho  permanent  duty, 
lie  could  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the 
Amendment.  But  neither  could  he  agree 
with  those  Gentlemen  who  complained  of 
the  Report  of  tho  Committee  that  had 
lately  recommended  a  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  for  the  Yeomanry.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  said  that  the  reduction 
was  too  trifling  to  be  worth  the  making  ; 
hut  he  could  not  ngreo  that  a  saving  of 
£13,000  a  year  was  a  trifling  affair.  The 
onlj  question  was  whether  this  reduction 
could  bo  made  without  detriment  to  their 
efficiency  ?  But  he  could  not  believe  that 
Lord  Eversley,  Lord  Aylesbury,  and  his 
hon.  Friend  tho  Member  for  Kent  (Mr, 
Deedes),  who  commondcd  Yeomanry  corps 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom  for  effici- 
ency, could  have  recommended  any  reduc- 
tions that  would  injure  the  efficiency  of  tho 
force.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Somersetshire  (Sir  William  Miles),  who 
commanded  a  corps  that  was  a  model  for 
its  numbers  and  spirit,  admitted  that  the 
contingent  expenses  might  be  reduced  from 
305.  to  £1  per  man  without  detriment. 
This  would  give  for  Vk\%  t^^\a«iiX  £AK^ 
per  annum,    Ftgia  iSmX  V^  -^wS^  ^^^tft 
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£77  OS  expended  on  objects  that  migbt 
he  thought  be  spared  ;  and,  if  that  were 
done,  the  hon.  Baronet's  proposal  would 
gWe  the  regiment  which  he  commanded 
£323,  while  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
proposed  to  allow  £328.  So  that  he 
liopcd  the  hon.  Baronet  would  bo  able  to 
keep  up  the  efficiency  of  his  regiment 
upon  the  reduced  allowance  without  any 
difficulty.  It  was  proposed  that  the  officers 
should  receive  only  the  pay  of  privates. 
For  his  own  part,  as  a  Yeomanry  officer, 
he  should  have  preferred  receiving  no  pay 
at  all ;  but  the  reason  why  the  Committee 
had  made  that  recommendation  was  that  if 
tho  officers  had  been  asked  to  give  their 
services  for  nothing,  many  of  the  men 
would  have  followed  their  example,  and  as 
others  could  not  have  afforded  to  do  so, 
tho  result  would  havo  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  class  feeling  which  could  not  have 
failed  to  provo  most  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  force.  The  Government  re- 
garded the  Yeomanry  as  a  body  of  Volun- 
teer Cavalry,  which  might  be  of  essential 
service  in  time  of  emergency.  It  was  far 
from  their  wish  or  intention  to  diminish  the 
efficiency  of  the  force ;  but  they  had  no 
fear  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the 
reductions  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  while  the  Com- 
mittee sympathized  with  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Iladdingtonsbire  in  the 
statement  which  ho  had  made  with  respect 
to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  Volunteer 
force,  they  would  not  at  the  same  time  take 
a  course  which  would  tend  to  create  a  ri- 
valry— which  he  should  be  sorry  to  sec 
exist — between  that  force  and  the  Yeo- 
manry, by  making  a  deduction  from  the 
allowances  given  to  the  latter. 

Mk.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  had  ge- 
nerally been  opposed  to  the  Government  in 
his  desire  to  reduce  tho  Estimates,  but  in 
this  case  he  must  urge  on  the  Government 
to  agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire. 
He  fully  concurred  in  the  eulogiums  that 
had  been  passed  on  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment. That  force,  it  appeared,  consisted 
of  150,000,  while  the  regular  army  only 
amounted  to  146,000.  Yet  upon  this  lat- 
ter force  we  spent  £15,000,000  ;  though 
it  was  stated  by  Colonel  M'Murdo  that 
there  were  many  of  the  regiments  of  Vo- 
lunteers that  were  fully  equal  to  the  troops 
of  the  Line.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
OovernmeDt  would  not  hesitate  to  agree  to 
tbe  propoBitioa  of  the  noble  Lord;  and  \{ 


money  he  would  suggest  thai  they  aboiild 
deduct  it  from  the  sum  spent  on  the  army. 

Major  EDWARDS  wished  to  aaj  one 
word  with  respect  to  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  money  voted  to  the  Teomanrjr. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  sixteen  field 
officers  held  on  the  subject  the  other  day, 
and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  Vote  was  unjust  and  unde- 
sirable. Another  meeting  had  since  been 
called  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Teomacry 
that  could  be  got  togetlier»  to  diseusa  the 
question,  and  he  hoped  that  this  Tote 
would  not  be  reduced  until  their  mind 
was  known. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  thought  that 
the  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  War 
would  afford  considerable  satisfaction  to  a 
large  number  of  Volunteers.  It  was  a 
mistake,  he  added,  to  suppose  that  the 
members  of  that  force — at  least,  so  far  as 
he  was  aware — wished  to  have  aid  given 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  Vote  of  money; 
while,  if  assistance  were  rendered  them 
in  kind,  considerable  service  might  be  done. 

Captain  JERVIS  was  sorry  to  hear  in- 
vidious distinctions  mado  between  the  Yeo- 
manry and  Volunteers.  They  were  botli 
admirable  bodies  of  men.  The  Yeomanry, 
he  considered,  was  the  finest  Volunteer  Ca- 
valry in  tho  world.  But  he  wished  to 
point  out  this  distinction  between  the  Yeo- 
manry and  the  Volunteers.  The  Yep- 
manry  were  liable  to  be  called  out  at  any 
time  by  the  civil  authorities,  while  the 
latter  were  responsible  as  to  the  Secretary 
for  War,  and  could  be  called  out  only  in 
case  of  invasion.  This,  he  thought,  jus- 
tiGed  the  difference  in  the  expenditure  in 
their  favour. 

Mr.  WYLD  remarked  that  the  services 
of  drill  sergeants  could  be  obtained  in 
London  for  18s.  per  week,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces at  258, 

Mr.  PEACOCEE  observed  that  the 
Volunteers  in  the  county  with  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  connected  (Essex) 
would  prefer  having  assistance  afforded 
them  in  kind  rather  than  by  a  Vote  of 
money.  The  force  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  sergeants,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  there  was  not  among  the 
several  corps  that  uniformity  of  drill  which 
it  was  desirable  should  prevail,  and  which 
would  prevail  if  sergeants  were  duly  fur- 
nished by  the  Government. 

Mr.  CONINQHAM  said,  that  a  short 
time  ago  a  very  successful  review  waa  held 
ai  '&n|^Uni\  sjad  Uiat  waa  one  of  a  nomber 


lae  propoBitioa  ot  we  noble  iiora;  ana  it  \  a\  nnQ^iiUni\  saA  Uiat  waa  one  ot  a  nomber 
tliejr  had  any  difficulty  in  procuring  theioi  iao\a^\a<^\^\&m.\A\flim^^^ 
Mr.  T.  G.  Baring  ^ 
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would  be  better  to  leave  the  Volunteer 
force  to  manage  their  own  affair^. 

Lord  ELGHO  said,  that  while  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  review  at  Brighton  was  a 
groat  success,  he  thought  he  was  oorrectly 
representing  the  feeling  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Volunteer  corps  when  he 
stated  that  it  was  on  the  whole  better  that 
manoeuvres  on  an  extensive  scale,  such  as 
were  there  executed,  should  be  regulated 
and  controlled  by  proper  military  autho- 
rities. Ho  felt  extremely  grateful,  he 
might  add,  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  for  War  for  the  reception  which 
he  had  given  to  the  remarks  which  he  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  that  evening 
as  well  as  for  the  seal  which  he  manifested 
in  the  Volunteer  cause.  He  thought  that 
it  might  be  collected  that  the  Government 
intended  to  give  to  the  Volunteers  drill 
sergeants,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would 
be  in  sufficient  in  number  and  of  the  best 
description.  There  were  undoubtedly  other 
causes  of  expense,  such  as  practice  ranges 
and  the  custody  of  arms,  and  he  trusted 
the  Government  would  consider  whether 
they  could  not  take  those  burdens  from 
the  Volunteers  too.  He  was  sorry  to  find 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol  was  dis- 
posed to  act  on  the  principle  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  For  his  own  part  he 
believed  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  to  be  a 
most  valuable  force,  and  if  they  could  pos- 
sibly be  amalgamated  with  the  Volunteers 
they  might  act  as  Mounted  Rifles. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELlilY  having  intimated 
tliot  he  would  not  press  his  Amendment  to 
a  division. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  (o. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sam,  not  exceeding  £158,185,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
Fortifications  at  Home  and  Abroad,  which  will 
come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  dlst  day  of  March,  1802,  inclusive." 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  asked  fer 
some  explanation  with  respect  to  on  item 
of  £4,000  in  the  Vote  for  the  purchase 
of  land  at  Alderney.  It  appeared  that 
£30,000  had  been  already  voted  on  that 
aecount,  while  only  £25,000  had  as  yet 
been  expended.  Under  those  circustanees 
he  did  not  see  how  a  farther  sum  could  be 
required  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  guilders  said,  he  shodld  be 
Iplad  to  receive  some  explanation  of  the 
item  for  the  improvement  of  the  defences 
of  the  Maaritios.  He  believed  it  to  be 
jkBceBB&rj  to  cowplete  the  defences  of  Fort 


George,  hut  there  was  a  plan  on  foot  for 
oarrying  out  enormous  defences  on  land, 
which  would  involve  a  complete  waste  of 
money.  He  trusted  the  sum  now  asked 
for  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  general 
scheme.  With  regard  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
the  improvement  of  the  defences  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  £50,000,  and  he  feared 
that  some  general  system  of  fortifying  the 
Ionian  Islands  was  contemplated.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  navy  he  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  throwing  away  this  sum, 
which  would  not  render  those  Islands  im^ 
pregnable  against  an  attack  from  France, 
for  instance.  With  respect  to  Gibraltar, 
there  had  been  every  successive  jear 
Votes  for  improving  the  fortifications.  Un- 
less satisfactory  explanations  were  given, 
he  should  move  to  reduce  the  vote  for  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  Mauritius,  and  Gibraltar. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said  that 
by  a  memorandum  in  the  account  of  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  for  Array  and 
Militia  services  in  1859-60,  it  oppearcd 
that  certain  sums  had  been  received  from 
various  Colonies  in  aid  of  the  Military  ex- 
penditure. There  had  been  received  from 
the  Ionian  Islands,  on  account  of  staff  ex- 
penditure and  fortifications,  the  sum  of 
£49,000  ;  from  Malta,  £12,400  ;  from 
Ceylon,  £47,954,  &o.  Could  the  Under 
Secretary  for  War  state  on  what  principle 
these  payments  had  been  made  ;  whether 
these  colonies  undertook  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  staff  expenditure  and  half  the  amount 
of  the  fortifications;  and  whether  the  Colo- 
nies would  undertake  to  pay  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  increased  expenditure  now 
going  on  ? 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  asked  whether  the 
proposed  expenditure  of  £4,000  for  Alder- 
ney was  in  addition  to  the  former  grant  of 
£1,000,000,  and  how  it  happened  that  tbo 
marginal  note  referred,  not  to  Alderney, 
but  to  Guernsey  ?  He  also  asked  what  was 
meant  by  £2,000  for  Volunteer  batteries  ? 
Further,  he  called  attention  to  the  item  of 
£5,000  for  Malta. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  called  attention  to 
the  Vote  of  £3,000  for  Gibraltar.  He 
believed  that  this  expenditure  which  the 
Government  had  embarked  upon  was  one 
of  the  most  extravagant  possible,  and  ought 
to  be  arrested. 

Lord  HOTHAM  wished  to  make  an  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  item  of  £40,000  for 
the  defences  in  the  Humber.  He  never 
had  stated,  and  never  would  staiA^  tU^  \«a«> 
sons  whj  iVieae  ^QtV«  ^«t^  xkftfe^wAx^*  VaS. 
they  YTwe  ifwlwxX^  ^^Vl  Vgl^^\)^  >».  ^^^'^^ 
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calitj  and  also  to  tho  Government.  The 
neceBsitj  for  something  being  done  had 
neyer  been  denied.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  told  him  Inst  Session  he  need  take 
no  further  trouble,  and  that  a  Vote  would 
be  taken.  Ground  was  purchased,  and 
ererything  indicated  a  commencement  of 
the  works.  It  had,  however,  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  an  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  intentions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Could  the  hon.  Gentleman  state 
what  that  change  was,  and  for  what  reason 
it  had  been  come  to  ? 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  change  in  the  intentions  of 
his  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  War, 
bnt  he  had  had  no  special  communication 
with  him  on  the  subject.  Land  had  been 
purchased,  and  it  was  proposed  to  com- 
mence a  battery  near  UulL  The  money 
would  be  taken  in  the  Vote  for  commercial 
harbours.  In  answer  to  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  W.  Graham)  he  had  to  state  that  the 
sum  received  from  the  Ionian  Islands  had 
been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  could 
not  be  applied  in  diminution  of  the  Vote. 
With  regard  to  the  Gibraltar  fortifications 
the  sum  asked  for  was  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  less  convict  labour  having  been 
available  than  had  been  contemplated. 
The  Vote  for  tho  Ionian  Islands  was  to 
complete  certain  works  of  defence  on  the 
land  side;  but  it  was  not  intended  to  enter 
upon  any  new  scheme  of  fortifications  there 
this  year,  and  if  any  such  extended  scheme 
were  brought  forward  the  House  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  it 
in  the  Estimates  of  next  year.  The  Vote 
for  tbe  Mauritius  was  to  be  spent  in  con- 
tinuing tho  fortifications  of  Fort  George. 
By  ogrecing  to  these  Votes  for  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  the  Mauritius  the  House  would 
not  be  committed  to  any  extended  plans 
of  fortifications.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Government  that  the  less  spent  in  fortify- 
ing distant  dependencies  the  better;  and 
that  the  best  defence  of  our  distant  colo- 
nies and  possessions  was  the  British  Navy. 
With  regard  to  the  Vote  at  Aldcrney,  the 
sum  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  naval 
works  there,  but  was  for  the  purchase  of 
land  necessary  in  order  to  unite  the  works 
already  completed  ;  and  if  the  present 
Vote  were  agreed  to,  he  belicTed  that 
£2,000  would  complete  the  whole  sum  re- 
quired at  Alderney.  As  to  the  plans  at 
Harwich  and  Newhaven,  it  had  not  been 
the  custom  to  lay  the  plans  for  military 
works  before  the  House,  but  they  had  been 
carefully  coaaidered. 

Lord  JBbtham 


Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE  said,  the  Estimate 
of  the  proposed  expenditure  at  the  loniin 
Islands  was  £50,000,  of  whioh  £5,000  waa 
asked  in  the  present  year,  leaving  £45,000 
to  be  voted.  Now,  he  thought  the  Houe 
of  Commons  would  utterly  object  to  tacli 
an  expenditure  upon  the  Ionian  Islands. 
These  Islands  were  kept  as  a  political  ne- 
cessity, but  they  did  not  add  to  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  rather  a  cause  of  weak- 
ness, inasmuch  as  they  caused  oar  force  to 
be  distributed. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said»  he  be- 
lieved  the  works  at  Alderney  to  be  a  mis- 
take from  first  to  last,  and  he  should,  there- 
fore, move  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  bj 
£4,000,  being  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
spent  there. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  asked  whether  Alder- 
ney was  to  be  considered  aa  a  defensive 
position  or  a  harbour  of  refuge?  If  it 
was  a  military  position,  what  was  it  in- 
tended to  defend  ?  If  it  was  intended  si 
sn  harbour  of  refuge  he  was  prepared  to 
show  that  it  would  be  uttely  useless.  It 
was  really  a  barren  rock,  which  naturo  had 
provided  with  the  best  defence ;  bnt  the 
Government  bad  erected  works  of  defence, 
and  now  there  were  to  be  new  works  to 
defend  those  previously  constructed. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  the  an- 
swer  to  this  was  a  very  short  one.  Alder- 
ney was  not  a  harbour  of  refuge.  It  was 
a  military  post  connected  with  the  defence 
of  the  Channel,  ond  a  post  considered  of 
the  utmost  importance  by  the  best  military 
authorities.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  somewhat  of  a  judge  of  war,  laid  great 
stress  on  the  fortification  of  Alderney, 
which,  in  connection  with  Portland,  would 
be  a  station  of  the  utmost  importance  with 
a  view  to  the  defence  of  the  Channel. 

Mr.  GREGORY  reminded  the  noble 
Lord  that,  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
time,  the  present  improvements  in  mari- 
time war  were  unknown.  In  his  opinion, 
Aldcrney  was  a  source  of  positive  weak- 
ness to  us.  In  order  properly  to  defend 
it,  a  numerous  garrison  was  necessary,  and 
when  in  France  this  very  year,  a  French 
officer,  in  speaking  to  him  upon  this  sub- 
ject, said,  '*  It  will  be  impossible  for  yon 
to  place  a  sufficient  number  -of  men  there 
to  protect  it  against  us  ;  but  we  can  afford 
a  sufficient  number  to  enable  us  to  hold  it, 
and,  therefore,  every  penny  yon  are  spend- 
ing there  is  spent  for  our  benefit,  and  not 
for  your  own."  It  was  notoriously  the 
^oflmgii  q{  «xetf  offiieer  who  commanded  a 
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ship  of  war  that  it  would  be  better  to 
throw  the  money  into  the  sea  than  con- 
tinue this  expenditure.  The  expenditure 
was  not  merely  useless,  but  positively  de- 
trimental. The  harbour  was  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  sliell  trap,  for  an  enemy's 
vessel  might  anchor  outside  and  shell  every 
vessel  taking  refuge  there. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that  so 
for  from  the  improvements  in  navigation 
diminishing  the  value  of  Alderney  they 
very  much  increased  it.  So  long  as  ves- 
sels were  impelled  by  sails,  communication 
with  Alderney  might  be  diflSoult ;  but  the 
application  of  steam  rendered  Alderney 
much  more  valuable,  both  as  a  work  of 
defence,  and  as  a  place  from  which  to 
watch  Cherbourg,  and  as  a  menus  of 
communicating  with  our  side  of  the  water. 
If  the  House  was  to  adopt  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  hen.  Member  and  go  to 
French  ofiScers  of  the  army  and  navy  for 
their  judgment  of  the  value  of  our  de- 
fences, it  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  ridiculous  for  Eng- 
land to  keep  up  her  army,  that  we  were 
throwing  away  money  in  maintaining  a 
navy,  and  that,  as  to  fortifying  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  it  was  the  most  childish 
thing  in  the  world  ;  in  fact,  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  trust  to  the  forbearance 
of  our  enemies,  to  leave  everything  at  their 
mercy  and  discretion,  and  thus  save  our 
money. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  that  if  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  of  which 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  the  head,  that 
Alderney  should  be  forliBed,  there  could  bo 
no  further  question  about  it. 

Vlscount  PALMERSTON  pointed  out 
that  the  question  now  was  not  whether 
Alderney  should  be  fortified,  as  all  the 
fortifications  were  complete,  but  whether 
we  should  buy  a  piece  of  ground  lying 
close  to  the  fortifications,  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  clear  of  buildings,  in  order 
that  they  might  perform  their  purpose? 

Mr.  C0NIN6HAM  said,  that  when  he 
crossed  over  to  Cherbourg  with  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  that  great  naval  authority 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  Alderney  being  use- 
ful as  a  post  of  observation  on  the  French 
harbour. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  he  crossed  over 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  asked  the  gallant 
Admiral  whether,  if  the  French  fleet  were 
in  Cherbourg,  they  eould  be  kept  there  ? 
His  answer  was,  "  Without  a  doubt."  ^ 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  that  if 
the  French  had  poisoMion  oi  the  Channel 


for  twenty-four  hours  we  ahould  lose  not 
only  Alderney,  but  all  the  Channel  Islands^ 
and  whatever  garrisons  we  might  have 
placed  in  them. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  item  of  £4,000,  for  the  Pnrohase  of 
Land  in  Alderney,  be  omitted  from  the  proposed 
Vote." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  35  ; 
Noes  128:  Majority  93. 

Original  Question  again  put, 

Mr.  CHILDERS  thought  the  answer  of 
the  Under  Secretary  as  to  the  item  for  the 
fortification  of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  not 
satisfactory.  If  only  £5,000  were  re- 
quired, they  ought  to  know  why  £50,000 
was  put  as  the  total  estimate  in  the  flrst 
column.  The  Government  seemed  to  have 
changed  their  mind  as  to  the  whole  work. 
EIo  moved  that  the  Vote  be  reduced  by 
this  £5,000. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
wished  to  remind  the  Committee  that  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  not  a  colony,  but  a 
State  that  was  placed  under  our  protection 
upon  certain  conditions.  Now,  according 
to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  that  the  majority  of  a  people 
had  a  perfect  right  to  claim  their  inde- 
pendence, the  lonians  ought  to  be  annexed 
to  Greece,  as  they  had  expressed  their 
desire  for  annexation.  If.  then,  they  were 
allowed  to  follow  up  the  noble  Lords'  prin- 
ciple, these  fortifications  would  be  turned 
against  ourselves. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  if  the  people  of 
those  Islands  wished  to  separate  from  us^ 
and  if  we  wished  to  keep  them,  the  sooner 
those  fortifications  were  completed  the  bet- 
ter. The  fortifications  there  belonged  to 
us,  although  the  people  might  not.  Unless 
the  Government  finished  those  fortificatious 
there  all  the  money  we  had  laid  out  on 
them  would  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  T.  G.  BARING  said,  he  had  the 
authority  of  Lord  Herbert  for  assuring  the 
Committee  that  by  assenting  to  this  Vote 
of  £5,000  they  would  not  pledge  them- 
selves in  any  way  to  the  £50,000  which 
appeared  in  the  first  column  of  the  Esti« 
mates.  It  would  not  be  expended  in  any 
new  works,  but  simply  in  repairing  works 
to  make  the  town  safe  against  a  coup  de 
main  on  the  land  side. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  bo- 
fore  Lord  Seymour's  Committee  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  stated  that  if  those  forti- 
fications had  never  been  began  we  should 
have  practically  been  in  &  \i^\.\ax  ^^^ix^vsisL^ 
as  we  liad  \\x^  cotnmsxA  ^l  ^^  t«^«  "^"^^ 
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the  boa.  Gentlenian  tlie  TToder  Secretu7 
nean  that  (Iili  £5,000  irai  not  p&rt  of  the 
£50,000! 

Mb.  T.  a.  BARING  said,  the  £5,000 
Lad  nothing  to  do  with  the  £50,000. 

Bin  FREDERIC  SMITH  asked  nhj 
the  £50,000  was  placed  in  the  Grat  column 
at  all  ? 

Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  asked  frhj 
in  another  column  it  was  atatcd  that  after 
this  Vote  £45,000  would  be  required  to 
complete  the  works  ? 

CAPTAlit  JBRVIS  could  state  of  liisowD 
koowlcdga  that  this  Veto  was  sbsolutclj 
teeeuarj  to  cooipleto  the  fur tifi cations. 
Whether  the  Ionian  Islands  should  he 
held  ai  a  niililarj  post  iras  a  Terj  different 
question,  and  iliould  bo  discussed  at  an- 
other lime. 

CoLOHEL  DICKSON  pointed  out  that 
£50,000  wits  sUlcd  in  the  Estimates  as 
the  total  cost  of  the  vorki. 

Sm  JAMES  FERGUSSON  understood 
that  the  £5,000  now  asked  for  was  re 
quired  for  the  resloration  of  certain  worki 
now  in  existence,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
£50.000  WBB  intended  for  fortifications  at 
to  the  construction  of  vLich  the  Houso 
would  liaTo  a  future  opportunit;  of  deci 
ing.  On  that  understanding  he  would  agree 
to  tho  Vote. 

Mr.  T.  G.  BARIMQconfirmed  the  state- 
ment of  the  hen.  Baronet,  and  repeated 
that  tho  £5,000  liad  nothing  to  do  witb 
the  £50,000. 

Ms.  MONSBLL  hoped  the  Under  B- 
eretarj  would  inform  tbcm  irliat  tlio  delioil 
object  lias  wliich  iraa  to  be  accomplished 
for  the  £50,000.  The  destruclioa  of  tlit 
fortifications  at  Corfu  had  interfered  with 
the  drunage,  and  caused  much  pestilence 
and  miser;  to  the  people. 

Captaik  JERVIS  eipUincd  that  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  fortifications  wore  pulled 
down  in  order  that  they  might  bo  held  bj 
a  smaller  bod;  of  men,  and  denied  that  the 
operation  had  been  attended  witb  anj  un- 
healthiness  to  iho  inhabitants, 

Colonel  DUNNK  believed  that  the 
£5,000  vrat  to  be  applied  to  the  ene«in(e  of 
the  priiioipal  work,  and  that  the  £50,000 
was  required  for  tho  erection  of  a  lunette 
or  coTcring  fort. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
■■  Tlut  the  l(«m  of  £5,000,  Tor  tb«  Improremnit 
of  Deleacei  in  tha  Ionian  Iilandi,  be  onitted  Irom 
tho  propoieil  Vote." 

The   Committee  divided :  — Ajet  69; 
Noes  92:  Majoritj  33. 
OrigioMl  QuMlion  put,  Rad  ayrMdio. 
J6:  S.  P.  £ouv»i6 


EXCISE  AND  STAHFS  BILL. 


Order  for  Ttiird  Reading  read,  and  dit- 

charged. 

Bill  re-committed  in  reipeet  of  Clanw 
15. 

House  in  Committee. 

Hn.  HETOATE  complained  of  the  in- 
jurious operation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's  legislation  on  his  (Mr,  Hejrate's) 
constituents.  Continually  renewed,  and 
thnngcd  from  year  to  year  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  it  threw  trade  and  buu- 
ness  into  uncertainty  and  confaaion. 

Clause  15  (Imposing  a  penally  on  per- 
sons signing  any  agreement  for  the  hire  of 
a  furnished  house), 

The  chancellor  or  thk  EICHB- 
QUE  R  moTcd  the  addition  to  Clattse  15  of 
the  following  proviso  :— 

"  T1i>t  nolfalng  bcreio  contained  ili^  be  em- 
stniod  to  render  anj  peraoo  luble  to  anf  penaltT 
fur  or  onncoount  ofiDj  letten  orooTTMpobdsMe 
hf  post,  containing  tho  tcrmi  or  eoaditloM  offtnj 
or  Bcoepted  far  ttu  taking  or  letting  of  mj  far- 
uiibed  houao," 

Mb.  CRAUFURD  thought  the  vordi 
did  not  meet  the  difficulty,  as  they  only 
exempted  persona  from  the  liability  of  the 
|icnally  on  account  of  letters  ana  eorrea- 
pondenco  sent  by  post.  The  penalty  was 
iucurred  for  omitting  to  use  the  stamp  on 
nil  mcraoi'nada  of  aKrcomonts. 

Mr.  UENNESST  tbonght  the  proviso 
<lid  not  meet  an  ohjoctton  which  he  had 
previously  stated.  The  elauio  enaoted 
tiiat  where  the  adhesive  stamp  waa  not 
cancelled  all  who  asigned  the  inatrnment 
and  those  who  prepared  it  were  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £20.  By  a  previous  seetion 
the  stamp  must  he  cancelled  by  both  par- 
ties, so  that  if  one  party  alone  caneelled 
it,  and  the  other  also  signed  tha  agreeniODt, 
all  parties  were  liable  to  the  penalty. 

Mr.  AYRTON  hoped  that  the  proTiio 
a>  to  sending  letters  by  post  would  bo 
amended.  It  was  at  present  as  pnpoa- 
lerous  a  piece  of  legislation  aa  ever  was 
submitted.  If  a  person  sent  a  letter  by 
post  it  was  to  be  reoognised  t  bnt  If  it  was 
sent  by  a  footman  the  sender  wooM  be 
liable  to  a  penalty.  The  law  at  present  u 
to  agreements  was  satisfaetorily  aetaUish- 
yiA,  s>a&  Vm  Vi«^  tin  fiauie  *««kl  sot  be 
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The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER deprecated  tbe  stronff  language 
used  bj  the  hon.  Member.  When  high 
duties  were  imposed  upon  leases  and  agree- 
ments which  could  not  be  IcTied,  that  ap- 
peared to  the  hon.  Member  to  bo  a  satis- 
factory state  of  things.  The  matter  had 
been  discussed  on  the  proTious  evening, 
and  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  House. 
With  respect  to  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd),  it 
was  true  that  in  certain  cases  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  would  not  be  to  reduce  the  duty 
upon  lotting  houses  where  the  rent  was 
under  £20,  but  there  was  no  reason  why, 
when  the  duty  was  moderatCi  there  should 
be  no  means  of  levyinfi^  it.  With  respect 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  King's  County  (Mr.  Hennessy)  he  could 
only  say  that  he  did  not  see  how  if  the 
stamp  was  cancelled  the  other  party  could 
bo  liable  to  the  penalty.  As  to  sending 
letters  by  post  he  thought  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  one  hundred  were  sent  by  post, 
and  to  omit  that  requirement  would  be  to 
nullify  the  clause. 

Captain  JERVIS  observed  that  as  the 
defacement  of  the  adhesive  stamp  was  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue,  its  cancel- 
ment  by  more  than  one  person  was  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  hennessy  repeated  his  objec- 
tion that,  as  the  adhesive  stamp  was  to  be 
defaced  by  both  parties  to  the  agreement, 
if  one  omitted  to  write  his  name  upon  the 
stamp  not  only  both  parties  but  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the 
agreement  would  be  liable  to  a  nonalty. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  the  general 
form  of  penal  clauses  was  to  impose  the 
penalty  upon  persons  who  violated  the  law; 
but  this  clause  said  that  unless  a  certain 
thing  was  done  every  person  who  signed 
the  document,  or  was  concerned  in  prepar- 
ing it,  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  That 
was  not  the  mode  in  which  the  House  had 
been  accustomed  to  legislate,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  not  now  adopt  such  a  system. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER did  not  wish  to  punish  any  one 
except  on  his  own  default.  He  would, 
therefore,  not  ask  the  House  to  read  the 
Bill  a  third  time  that  night,  but  would  con- 
sider this  matter. 

House  reiumed;  Bill  reported;  as  amend- 
ed, to  be  considered  on  Monday  next. 

EAST  INDIA  (COVENANTED  SERVICE). 
PAPSB  MOYBI)  FOR. 

Mb.  VAN8ITTART  mored  for  an  Ad- 


dress to  the  Crown  for  copies  of  the  Re* 
port  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Coun* 
cil  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon 
the  subject  of  opening,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, the  Covenanted  Service  of  India} 
with  dissents,  if  any,  therefrom.  The  hon. 
Member  said  the  answer  given  the  previowi 
evening  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  was  most  un- 
satisfactory, and  unless  ho  could  obtain  a 
response  of  a  more  assuring  character  he 
should  be  relaotantly  compelled  to  divide 
the  House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  offered  any  opposition  to  the  prodoetioh 
of  papers  relating  to  two  of  the  BiUsi  and 
the  information  he  now  sought  had  refer* 
ence  to  the  third,  which  was  regarded  out 
of  doors  as  the  most  important  of  these 
measures. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  felt  it  his  duty 
to  resist  the  Motion,  which  he  hoped  would 
not  be  pressed  by  the  hon.  Member,  who  had 
always  acted  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness 
and  candour.  The  papers  which  he  had 
formerly  produced  were  despatches  from 
the  Governor  General  and  the  Governor  of 
Madras;  but  those  now  asked  for  were  Re- 
ports of  the  Council  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  which  partook  of  a  con* 
fidentinl  character. 

Sm  MINTO  FARQUHAR  supported 
the  Motion,  thinking  it  most  important 
that  the  House  should  have  before  it  every 
paper  bearing  on  that  subject. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  opposed 
the  Motion,  as  the  House  was  not  entitled 
by  the  Act  to  have  the  dissents  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  laid  before  it. 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  re- 
garded the  production  of  the  papers  as  es- 
sential for  the  guidance  of  the  House  in 
forming  its  opinion  on  the  Bill  for  regu- 
lating the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  AYRTON  did  not  think  it  was 
usual  or  proper  to  seek  to  compel  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  to  give  those  papers. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  thought 
the  House  was  bound  to  insist  on  their 
production. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  meioosly  pleased  to 
tfive  direotions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  a  Copy  of  the  Report  of  a  Speoial  Com- 
mittee of  Uie  CoanoU  of  India  to  the  Seeretaty  of 
State,  upon  the  mbjeot  of  opening,  noon  certain 
conditions,  the  Covenanted  Service  of  India ;  with 
dissents,  if  any,  therefrom." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  38 ;  If  oes 
43  :  Majority  16*  ^ 

HoQM  ikd\vQSiAi\  lib  Ik  f]2^aa\Mt  VAon^ 
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HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  June  10,  1861. 

MiNiTTBa.]    Took   the    Oath.—Tho   Lord   Clan* 
wiHiam. 
PuBUO  BiiiL. — 1*  Volunteera  Tolls  Exemption. 

RIBBONISM  (IRELAND)— CHIEF  JUSTICE 

MONAHAN. 

The  Eabl  of  LEITRIM  presented  a 
Petition  of  Farmers  oad  Inhabitants  of  tho 
Barony  of  Kilmacrenan  Gountji  Donegal, 
praying  for  the  Suppression  of  Ribbonism. 
The  noble  Earl,  in  presenting  the  petition 
said,  that  the  state  of  things  in  Donegal 
was  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  authorities ;  and  if,  among 
the  rest.  Judges  acted  as  political  parti- 
sans, he  apprehended  that  there  was  very 
little  anticipation  of  peace  in  any  country. 
Chief  Justice  Monahan,  in  his  address  to 
the  grand  jury  of  tho  county,  congratu- 
lated them  on  tho  lightness  of  the  calendar ; 
and  said,  he  did  this  the  more  gladly  in- 
asmuch as  from  tho  officers  of  tho  county 
ho  had  reason  to  believe  that  no  crime  had 
been  committed  there  for  a  considerable 
period  where  the  party  had  not  been  made 
amenable  to  justice;  so  that,  ho  added, 
tho  lightness  of  the  calendar  was  not  attri- 
butable to  any  difficulty  experienced  in 
procuring  evidence.  He  stated,  also,  that 
this  was  matter  of  satisfaction,  because  he 
had  often  had  reason  to  remark,  as  he  did 
then  with  truth  and  sincerity,  that  the 
quietness  of  the  country  had  mainly  re- 
sulted from  tho  vigilance,  activity,  and 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  of  the  country. 
Ry  this  Chief  Justice  5[onahan  referred 
not  to  the  country  gentlemen,  but  to  the 
police  magistrates.  This  speech,  rather 
than  a  charge,  was  utterly  untrue,  for  it 
was  notorious  that  much  crime  of  a  serious 
charactor  had  been  committed  in  Donegal, 
which  had  never  been  punished,  and  that 
the  whole  machinery  of  government  in 
that  district  was  most  defective.  He 
hoped,  in  conclusion,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  take  the  state  of  this 
district  into  consideration,  as  thero  was  no 
doubt  the  whole  machinery  of  law  and 
police  was  defective. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :— I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  whether  he 
has  given  notice  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Monahan  that  these  complaints  were  to 
bo  brought  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Lords? 


The  Eabl  ot  LEITRIM:— No. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR.— Then  I 

must  say  that  the  noble  Earl  has  behaved 
most  improperly.  The  Judges  of  the  land 
acted  under  responsibility ;  and  any  mis- 
conduct of  which  they  may  bo  guiltr  may 
be  inquired  into,  ana  onimadvertea  upon 
by  either  House  of  Parliament.  But  to 
bring  forward  such  a  complaint  as  wo 
have  just  heard  from  tho  noble  Earl  with* 
out  any  notice  to  the  high  officer  com- 
plained of  is,  I  must  say,  most  unjust  and 
most  unconstitutional.  I  can  only  express 
my  hope  that  os  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mona- 
han is  one  of  the  most  honest  and  up- 
right, as  well  as  learned  Judges  that  ever 
adorned  the  bench,  he  may  long  continue 
to  do  so,  and  that  he  will  bo  so  considered 
to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Afterwards — 

The  Eabl  of  LEITRIM  said,  in  conso- 
quence  of  tho  chollcngo  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had 
thrown  out  to  him  in  respect  of  the  com- 
ments he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  on 
the  charge  of  Chief  Justice  Monahan,  ho 
would  give  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
full  and  ample  opportunity  to  give  any 
explanations  which  the  Chief  Justice  might 
wish  to  make ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for  pa- 
pers on  tho  case  on  Thursday  next. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  The  no- 
ble  Earl  proposes  to  discuss  the  charges  ho 
has  to  bring  against  Chief  Justice  Mona- 
han, who  is  now  discharging  his  duties  in 
Ireland,  on  Thursday  next.  The  noble 
Earl  must  see  that  it  is  impossible  that  I 
can  communicate  with  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  that  the  learned  Judge  can  forward 
his  explanations  by  that  day. 

The  Eabl  of  DONOTJGHMORE  wished 
to  put  it  to  bis  noble  Ericnd  that  the  time 
he  proposed  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  allow 
explanations  to  be  forwarded.  The  noble 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  was  the  natural 
guardian  of  the  honour  and  character  of 
the  Judges  in  this  House,  and  it  was  rea- 
sonable that  he  should  have  time  to  obtain 
from  Chief  Justice  Monahan  his  answer 
to  the  charges  that  were  brought  against 
him.  He  suggested  that  tho  noble  Earl 
should  postpone  his  Motion  till  Thursday 
week. 

The  Eabl  op  LEITRIM  would  be 
happy  to  fix  any  day  that  would  be  more 
convenient.  All  he  desired  was  to  check 
a  gross  abuse.  He  would  bring  forward 
l\iQ  CkU\>^^\.  ^TGLTbixxtA^'^  week. 
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INDIAN  PRIZE  MONET.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  BERNERS  asked  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  De  Grey  and  Eipon),  If  there  was  any 
objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  the  Cor- 
respondence that  has  taken  place  between 
the  Indian  Goyemment  and  the  prize 
agents  on  the  subject  of  interest  due  on 
the  Delhi  Prize  Money  ?  He  understood 
there  had  been  some  misapprehension  as 
to  the  speech  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for 
India  in  the  other  House,  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  interest  would 
not  be  allowed  on  the  prize  money. 

Eael  de  grey  Aim  RIPON  said,  there 
was  no  correspondence  to  be  laid  before 
the  House  on  the  subject ;  but  it  appeared 
there  was  some  misconception  either  as  to 
the  Question  put  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  India,  in  the  other  House, 
or  as  to  the  answer  given  by  him.  He 
was  represented  to  have  said  that  interest 
would  not  be  paid  on  the  prize  money  in 
the  Indian  Treasury.  The  fact  was  that 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  would 
be  paid  on  all  the  money  taken,  but  of 
course  interest  would  not  be  paid  on  the 
yalue  of  the  jewels. 

BANKRUPTCY  AND  INSOLVENCY  BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order.) 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  who  was 
almost  wholly  inaudible  said,  the  Rill  had 
been  greatly  altered,  and  as  he  considered 
greatly  deteriorated  in  the  Select  Com- 
mittee ;  but  he  should  bow  to  the  decision 
of  the  Committee,  and  should  not  propose 
the  rejection  of  the  alterations  that  had 
been  made. 

LoED  CHELMSFORD :  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  pre- 
senting the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  stated,  that  'great  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  BiU,  but  that 
he  doubted  whether  they  ought  to  be  called 
Amendments.  He  also  expressed  a  fear 
that  some  of  the  alterations,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  would  prevent  the  efficient  work- 
ing of  the  measure.  I  confess  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Rill  has  come  out  of 
the  Select  Committee  very  considerably 
improved.  Of  this,  my  Lords,  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  there  was  not  a  single  Member 
of  the  Committee  who  did  not  evince  the 
most  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  make 
the  Bill  as  useful  as  it  possibly  can  be 
made.  We  may  have  differed  with  regard 
to  our  views,  but  there  was  only  one  ob- 
ject I  am  certain  which  animated  the 


minds  of  every  Member  of  the  Committee, 
which  was  to  render  the  Bill  as  complete 
and  satisfactory  as  possible.  Nobody  can 
appreciate  the  great  diffloultics  which  at- 
tend the  framing  of  a  Bill  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  upon  this  im- 
portant subject,  but  those  who  have  paid 
very  considerable  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  commercial  community  may  be  said 
to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
advocating  completely  opposite  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
administration  of  bankrupt's  estates  should 
take  place.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
the  other  evening  presented  a  petition 
praying  that  your  Lordships  would  pass 
the  BUI  exactly  as  it  came  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now,  undoubtedly, 
the  petitioners  could  not  have  been  very 
well  informed  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  Bill,  because  l£ere  were  very  great 
inaccuracies  in  it  as  it  came  up  to  your 
Lordships'  House,  and  there  were  parts 
which  it  was  impossible  should  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  this  evening  pre- 
sented an  important  petition,  in  which  the 
principal  merchants  of  Manchester  state 
that  the  alterations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Bill  by  the  Select  Committee  have 
their  entire  approval,  and  they  pray  your 
Lordships  to  agree  to  those  Amendments. 
Your  Lordships  have  probably  read  some 
printed  papers  which  have  been  circulated 
by  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  So- 
ciety, in  which  they  deplore  the  striking 
out  of  the  Chief  Judge,  which  they  say 
was  the  most  popular  and  the  most  useM 
feature  of  the  BUI.  In  the  very  petition 
to  which  I  have  referred  your  Lordships 
will  find  that  the  Manchester  merchants 
take  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  think  &at  the  Chief  Judge  was  a  use- 
less and  unnecessary  expense.  Now,  the 
difficulty  is  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
views  of  parties  on  this  important  subject. 
If  you  were  to  take  your  stand  upon  one 
ground,  and  to  view  tiie  Bill  only  in  that 
direction^  you  would  find  powerful  argu- 
ments, indeed,  in  favour  of  that  side; 
whereas  if  you  take  the  opposite  ground, 
and  look  on  the  case  firom  that  only,  yon 
would  find  equally  strong  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  other  view  of  the  question. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  I  am  not  call- 
ing on  your  Lordships  to  decide  between 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  commercial 
conmiunity;  I  am  anxious  to  call  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  a  point  in  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  a  ver^  c^yL- 
siderabU  \)\o\  u^qu  V!ti<^  iiM>^  ^1  ^^  ^ifi^.^ 
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because  it  seems  to  violate  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  legislation  by  making  the  law 
—the  new  law  which  is  introduced  by  the 
Bill  —  retrospective  in  its  operation.  I 
tried  to  persuade  the  Select  Committee  to 
introduce  the  clause  which  I  am  now  about 
to  propose  to  your  Lordships.  I  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  very  slender  majority ;  but  I,  like 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  should  have 
bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee  if 
I  had  not  felt  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance;  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  imiversal  principle  of  legislation; 
that  it  would  create  the  greatest  possible 
injustice  if  the  Bill  were  allowed  to  come 
into  operation  as  proposed.  I  will  ex- 
plain the  matter  to  your  Lordships  as 
shortly  and  as  plainly  as  I  can.  Under 
this  Billy  for  the  first  time,  non-traders  are 
made  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws.  Down 
to  this  time  no  person  can  be  made  a  bank- 
rupt unless  he  carries  on  business  in  buy- 
ing and  selling.  But  that  distinction  is 
now  proposed  to  be  entirely  abolished  by 
this  Bill,  and  non-traders  arc,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  made  subject  to  the  bankrupt 
laws.  I^ow,  my  Lords,  there  are  many 
persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect,  who  doubt  the  policy 
and  expediency  of  this  change  of  the 
law,  and  who  think  that  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  mischievous  consequences. 
When  those  objections  were  urged  to  the 
proposal  on  a  former  occasion  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor met  us  by  reference  to  the  exam- 
ple of  Scotland,  where  he  said  the  dis- 
tinction of  trader  and  non-trader  does  not 
exist,  but  where  all  persons,  whatever, 
are  subject  to  the  operation  of  tlie  law. 
But,  my  Lords,  with  very  great  submis- 
sion, it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  different 
thing  where  persons  arc  bom  under  a 
particular  system  of  law,  and  where,  of 
course,  they  will  accommodate  their  habits 
and  opinions  and  feelings  to  that  law;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  wliere  for  the  first  time 
a  new  law  is  introduced  which  unsettles 
previous  habits  and  ideas,  and  introduces 
a  different  relation  between  the  important 
classes  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  this  Bill 
does.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Boman 
who  lived  under  the  law  of  the  ''  Twelve 
Tables"  thought  it  an  exceedingly  good 
system  of  law,  and  if  he  were  a  creditor 
probably  even  thought  the  law  De  dehitore 
in  paries  seeando  very  humane,  which  gave 
him  a  dividend  of  tiie  insolvent  debtor's 
body  instead  of  a  dividend  of  his  estate ; 
but  it  would  certainly  startle  youx  Loid- 
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ships,  as  it  probably  startled  the  Bomans 
to  have  such  a  law  suddenly  introduced 
into  their  code.  I  have  no  objection  my- 
self—  none  whatever  —  to  this  blending 
of  the  system  of  insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy. I  describe  it  in  that  manner,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
you  can  abolish  the  distinotbn  between  a 
trader  and  a  non-trader.  You  cannot  do 
it.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  so 
broad — the  two  classes  are  so  totally  dif- 
ferent— there  aro  so  many  circumstances 
which  distinguish  one  class  from  the  other 
— that  it  is  a  better  description  of  the  Bill 
to  say  it  is  one  for  blending  tho  two  sys- 
tems of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  Al- 
though I  quite  agree  that  it  is  desiFaUe 
that  this  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  debtors  should  no  longer  ezist, 
yet  I  think  all  of  your  Lordships  will  be 
of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary,  in  changing 
the  law  in  this  striking  manner,  that  you 
should  guard  in  every  possible  wayagamst 
any  inconvenience  and  any  injustioe  that 
may  result.  It  would  be  quite  Mr  to  say 
to  the  non-trader,  ''  if  you  inoor  debts  for 
tho  future,  they  shall  be  accompanied  by 
such  and  such  consequences ;"  but  it  ap- 
pears to  mo  to  be  most  unjust  to  say  that 
existing  debts  and  liabilities  shall  hare 
consequences  attaching  to  them  which 
made  no  part  of  the  contract  into  which 
the  parties  entered,  and  wore  never  in 
their  contemplation,  and  that  they  should 
render  the  debtor  liable  to  punishpient  for 
that  which  was  not  previously  any  orime. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  seems  to 
doubt  whether  this  is  the  case.  If  he 
will  allow  me  to  give  an  instance  I  inH 
at  onco  satisfy  him  upon  the  subject 
There  is  a  clause  in  the  Bill  by  whidi 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  empowered, 
if  a  person  has  contracted  debts  with- 
out any  reasonable  expectation  of  paying 
them,  to  commit  him  to  prison  for  a 
year.  Kow,  my  Lords,  I  dare  say  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  many  young, 
and,  perhaps,  some  old  gontlemeni  who 
have  contracted  such  debts,  who  certain- 
ly are  morally  guilty  of  a  very  serious 
offence,  but  are  not  legally  punishable 
for  it  as  a  crime.  It  is  right  that  tibey 
should  be  punished  for  this  heresller;  but 
it  seems  to  mo  to  be  manifestly  wrong, 
and  contrary  to  every  sound  principle^ 
that  you  should  make  them  liable  to 
punishment  for  that  which  was  not  an 
offence  when  the  debt  was  contracted. 
This  is  the  evil,  the  injustice  of  an  exp^ti 
foQtQ  lKw,\7hichifl  tho  moftncioiiBqpeoies 
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of  legislation.  li  is  a  remarkable  thing, 
and  I  beg  your  Lordships'  particular  at- 
tention to  this  part  of  my  observations, 
that  the  Government  yielded  to  this  prin- 
ciple, recognized  it  as  the  proper  one  to 
be  introduced  into  this  Bill  as  it  was 
originally  framed ;  for  when  the  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  it 
contained  a  clause  of  precisely  the  same 
description  as  that  which  I  am  now  asking 
your  Lordships  to  adopt.  I  am  not  using 
this  as  an  argummtum  ad  hominem,  I  do 
not  say  to  the  Government,  ^'  you  cannot 
after  that  course  object  to  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  this  clause,''  but  I  think  I  am  en- 
titled to  say,  "  We  are  told  that  this  BiU 
occupied  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
Government  for  several  months  before  its 
introduction  into  Parliament;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  after  a  most  oareM  considera- 
tion the  Government  deliberately  and  ad- 
visedly determined  that  it  was  just  and  pro- 
per there  should  be  a  clause  protecting  non- 
traders  against  any  retrospective  liability 
to  punishment  or  disability.  Your  Lord* 
ships  may  be  curious  to  know  how  it  hap- 
pened that  this  clause  no  longer  formed  part 
of  the  Bill  when  it  came  up  to  your  Lord- 
ships' House.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is 
in  the  other  House,  as  there  is  in  your 
Lordships'  House,  a  period  of  the  evening 
in  which  the  House  fidls  into  what  one 
may  describe  as  a  syncope,  which,  as  we 
all  know,  is  attended  with  a  suspension  of 
the  action  of  the  brain.  In  this  House 
the  attack  generaUy  terminates  fatally. 
But,  in  the  other,  after  a  period  longer  or 
shorter  of  suspended  animation,  the  House 
is  restored  to  all  its  powers  and  its  func- 
tions, and  proceeds  m  the  vital  and  ac- 
tive discharge  of  its  duties.  In  this  un» 
conscious  interval,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
not  the  Government,  but  an  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Malins), 
moved,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the 
rejection  of  this  clause.  Whether  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
Geneml  had  partaken  of  the  general  in- 
sensibility,  or  whether  he  had  exhausted 
himself  in  defending  the  other  clauses, 
I  cannot  tell;  but  so  it  was,  that  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, you  may  do  just  as  you  like."  A 
short  and  languid  discussion  took  place  of 
twenty  minutes'  duration ;  the  House  had 
not  energy  enough  for  a  division ;  the  At- 
torney General  liirew  away  his  sword,  and 
the  clause  was  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Under  these  oiroumstancai  I  should  have 
thought  that  tlie  Oovemment  would  have 


been  glad  to  have  supported  m6  in  the  re- 
introduction  of  this  clause,  in  restoring 
the  Bill  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when 
it  came  out  of  their  hands,  inasmuch  as 
the  clause  was  not  struck  out  after  tha 
usual  mature  consideration.  Had  there 
been  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commoni 
on  the  subject,  followed  by  a  division,  and 
had  the  clause  been  then  rejected  by  a 
large  majority,  the  Government  might  very 
well  have  said,  **  Our  original  opinion  was 
that  the  clause  was  right ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  House  decided  differently,  we  bow 
to  the  decision."  But  such  is  not  the 
case;  and  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  other  side  will  consider 
that  I  am  only  assisting  in  the  yiews  of 
the  Government  when  I  seek  to  restore 
this  clause  to  the  Bill.  I  need  not  enter 
into  the  subject  of  the  vicious  character  of 
all  retrospective  laws,  nor  need  I  show 
you  instances  in  which  homage  has  been 
paid  to  the  great  principle  of  making  the 
laws  prospective  only.  You  may  take  up 
the  statute  book  and  go  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  you  will  find  there  no  in- 
stance of  retrospective  legislation,  except — 
and  I  wish  the  distinction  to  be  marked— 
except  cases  in  which  relief  has  be^i  given^ 
but  in  no  case  in  which  persons  have  been 
subjected  to  civil  liabilities,  much  leas  to 
punishment.  I  will  just  mention  one  ease 
in  which  I  think  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  the  Legislature  showed  its  objec- 
tion to  retrospective  laws.  An  Act  had 
been  passed  forbidding  printers  to  adver- 
tise foreign  lotteries  under  a  penalty  of 
£50,  payable  to  any  person  who  chose  to 
lay  an  information.  A  great  number  of  per- 
sons printers,  in  ignorance  of  the  law-— 
which  the  law,  however,  says  is  no  ex- 
cuse— ^had  printed  a  number  of  these  ad- 
vertisements, and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  were  pounced  upon  by  a  set  of 
informers,  and  an  immense  number  of  in- 
formations for  penalties  were  prosecuted 
against  them.  The  mischief  was  felt  to 
be  so  great  that  the  Legislature  thought  it 
right  to  interfere,  inasmuch  as  the  print- 
ing of  the  advertisements  had  taken  place 
inadvertently ;  and,  therefore,  a  Bill  was 
brought  in  by  which  the  parties  were  re- 
lieved from  the  actions  then  pending,  bnt 
they  were  relieved  only  on  payment  of  aU 
the  costs  up  to  that  time.  In  every  eaae 
in  which  a  common  informer  had  obtained 
judgment  the  Bill  did  not  operate,  but  his 
rights  were  protected  by  an  express  pro- 
vision.   This  is  a  striking  proof  of  thA 
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troduce  any  retrospective  law;  and  if  I 
were  to  search  the  statute  book  I  do  not 
think  I  could  furnish  a  stronger  illustra- 
tion of  my  position.  I  trust  I  have  now 
satisfied  your  Lordships  that  it  is  proper 
to  reintroduce  the  clause  providing  Uiat 
the  non-trader  portion  of  the  Bill  should 
not  have  a  retrospective  operation.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  concluded  by 
moving  an  Amendment,  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing clause  :^ 

"  The  Debt  of  the  Petitioning  Creditor  of  any 
Debtor  not  being  a  Trader  must  bo  a  Debt  con- 
tracted after  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and  the 
Judgment  Debtor  Summons  must  be  a  Summons 
in  respect  of  a  Debt  contracted  or  a  Liability  in- 
curred after  the  passing  of  this  Act." 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
although  he  did  not  join  in  the  warm  culo- 
gium  pronounced  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  performances  of  the  Select 
Committee,  he  did  not  dispute  that  they  had 
been  actuated  by  the  most  laudable  motives 
in  what  they  had  done,  as  well  as  in  what 
they  had  undone.  But  he  must  repeat 
his  opinion  that  what  they  called  amend- 
ments were  in  some  cases  rather  altera- 
tions, and  even  deteriorations.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  comforted  himself  very 
much  by  a  petition  that  he  had  presented 
to  their  Lordships  that  evening.  If  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  been  in  the 
House  at  an  earlier  hour  he  would  have 
seen  petitions  presented  in  a  different  sense. 
For  himself,  he  could  declare  most  solemn- 
ly that  he  had  had  representations  made 
to  him,  not  only  from  the  society  which 
had  been  referred  to,  but  from  various 
other  quarters  and  from  mercantile  bodies 
of  the  greatest  importance,  lamenting  the 
alterations  made  in  the  measure  by  the 
Committee,  and  especially  lamenting  the 
rejection  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
Chief  Judge.  That  was,  in  fact,  a  most 
important  part  of  the  Bill,  which  in  the 
House  of  Commons  never  mot  with  the 
slightest  opposition,  which  was  universally 
approved  by  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
which  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  al- 
most all  who  were  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 
He  did  not  now  call  on  their  Lordships  to 
resist  what  had  been  done  on  that  subject 
by  the  Select  Committee;  but  he  believed 
that  without  the  Chief  Judge  the  Bill 
would  not  work  or  produce  the  good  ef- 
fects which  were  anticipated  from  it.  An 
unexpected  attack  had  been  made  on  that 
part  of  the  Bill  in  the  Committee,  for  no 
notice  was  given,  either  publidy  or  private- 
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ly,  that  such  an  Amendment  would  be 
moved ;  and  a  noble  Friend  who  sat  near 
him,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, were  absent  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  duty  when  the  Motion  was  made. 
He  could  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  no 
answer  whatever  was  given  to  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  adduced  to  show 
the  indispensable  necessity  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Chief  Judge.  It  was  snpposed 
that  his  duties  would  be  the  same  as  were 
now  performed  by  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Bat 
that  was  not  so.  The  Chief  Judge  in 
Bankruptcy  was  to  have  most  important 
functions.  He  was  to  hear  appeals  from 
all  the  County  Court  Judges,  as  well  as 
from  the  District  Bankruptcy  Judges;  and 
now,  when  non-traders  as  well  as  traders 
were  to  be  included  in  the  Bill,  the  busi- 
ness of  appeal  would  be  so  mu(di  accumu- 
lated that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  the  Lords  Justices  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  answer  the  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  of  them.  He  had  no  donbt 
the  result  would  be  such  that  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  would  regret  that  he  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  alteration.  For  himself, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  expressing  his  be- 
lief, his  hope,  his  expectation,  that  in  "  an- 
other place"  the  clause  as  it  orij^naUy 
stood  would  be  restored.  He  had  no 
Amendment  to  offer  on  the  subject;  but 
he  trusted  a  remedy  would  be  found  else- 
where, and  that  afterwards  their  Lordships 
would  agree  to  that  Amendment^  so  that 
the  Bill  might  answer  the  expectotions  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  Amend- 
ment moved  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Chelmsford),  he  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  would  be  by  no  means 
fatal  to  the  Bill.  It  would  only  delay  its 
operation  in  a  few  cases.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  given  a  description  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Mr.  Molins's  Motion,  which  was 
certainly  more  humorous  than  correct.  Mr. 
Malins  made  a  solemn  Motion ;  he  gave  his 
reasons  at  considerable  length ;  there  was 
no  division,  because  there  was  no  difitsrenoe 
of  opinion.  But  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  should  have  gone  on  to  tell  their 
Lordships  what  took  place  afterwards ;  for 
when  the  state  of  syncope  was  over,  when 
the  House  was  in  full  vigour,  when  its 
benches  were  crowded  and  the  intelligence 
of  all  was  awake,  that  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  House,  Sir  Hugh  Cainis,  made 
a  Motion,  the  substance  of  which  was  to  re- 
,  vQine  thA,t  vote.  There  was  a  debate  on  it; 
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the  subject  was  canvassed  on  both  sides,  the 
House  divided,  and  there  was  a  majority  of 
twenty- five — a  majority  beyond  its  teens 
—  against  him.    He,    therefore,   trusted 
their  Lordships  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  Select  Committee,  where  the  subject 
was  debated,  when  a  division  took  place 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to 
leave  the  Bill  in  that  respect  as  it  now 
stood.  He  must  say  he  agreed  most  heartily 
with  what  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
said  against  retrospective  legislation ;  but 
ho  denied  that  this  could  fairly  be  consider- 
ed a  retrospective  law.  The  object  was  not 
to  punish  debtors,  but  to  provide  that  they 
should   cede   their  property  for  division 
among  their  creditors.    There  was  nothing 
in  the  Bill  which  would  subject  a  debtor 
to  punishment  for  anything  hitherto  done; 
it  was  only  in  respect  of  what  might  be 
done  hereafter   that    an  adjudication   of 
bankruptcy  could  take  place.     It  was  the 
going  abroad  with  the  intent  to  delay  cre- 
ditors— it  was  the  staying  abroad  with  the 
intent  to  defraud  creditors — it  was  the 
making  a  fraudulent  conveyance  or  trans- 
fer of  property  with  the  same  intent — it 
was  only  where  these  acts  were  done  after 
the  Bill  had  received  tho  Eoyal  Assent 
that  the  debtor  committing  them  could  be 
mado  a  bankrupt.     Ho  maintained  this 
was  prospective,  not  retrospective  legis- 
lation.    It  was  necessary  and,   he    be- 
lieved, would  be  salutary.    His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  talked  of  petitions ; 
there  ought  certainly  to  be  petitions  from 
Boulogne  and  Calais    in  favour  of   his 
Amendment ;  for  he  believed  both  would 
be  very  much  unpeopled  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  it.    He  trusted  their  Lordships 
would  agree  with  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Select  Committee,  and  negative 
the  Motion  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
The  £^kl  of  DERBY  said,  he  should 
hardly  have  troubled  their  Lordships  on 
this  subject,  but  for  the  pointed  reference 
made  to  him  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.    The  noble  and  learned  Lord  ap- 
peared to  be  exceedingly  shocked  or  dis- 
tressed at  the  striking  out  of  the  clause 
with  respect  to  the  Chief  Judge.  For  that 
alteration  neither  he  nor  any  noble  Lord 
on  his  side  of  the  House  was  responsible ; 
but  it  was  introduced  on  the  authority  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cran- 
worth)  who  was  sitting  just  behind  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend.   The  clause  was 
struck  out  after  full  and  careful  discussion, 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  motives  al- 
leged for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Judge 
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— namely,  that  ho  would  promote  regu- 
larity and  uniformity  of  decision — would 
not  have  any  real  effect,  because  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Judge  would  bo 
comparatively  very  small.  The  original 
junsdiction  in  bankruptcy  would  be  di- 
vided amongst  a  larger  number  of  persons 
by  this  Bill  than  it  was  at  present,  and, 
therefore,  the  Committee  could  not  see 
how  a  greater  uniformity  could  be  obtain- 
ed than  now,  the  appeals  being  at  present 
to  the  Lords  Justices  instead  of  to  a  Chief 
Judge.  Further,  the  Select  Committee 
thought  that  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
Judge  was  a  great  and  an  entirely  unne- 
cessary expense,  and  that  it  would  very 
largely  increase  tho  expenses  attending 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  If  the  Bill  had 
not  been  altered  in  this,  or  some  similar 
respects,  the  public  would  soon  have  found 
that  the  bankruptcy  law  would  have  been 
much  more  expensive  and  complicated  un- 
der this  Bill  than  it  now  was.  When  the 
clause  relating  to  the  Chief  Judge  was 
struck  out,  he  could  only  say  there  were 
seventeen  Members  present,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  only  Member  who,  although 
ordinarily  regular  in  his  attendance,  hap- 
pened not  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time 
was  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  And  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY:  Then  there 
were  only  sixteen  Members  present ;  but 
the  subject  was  fully  discussed,  and  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  Question, 
**  that  this  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill," 
there  was  not  a  single  Peer  who  raised  his 
voice  in  favour  of  it. 

Earl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  :  I  did. 

Eabl  SPENCER:  I  also  said  "Con- 
tent." 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact.  He  thought  there  was  not  a 
single  voice  which  said  "Content,"  but 
undoubtedly  there  was  no  Member  of  the 
Committee  who  ventured  to  say  **  The 
Contents  have  it."  When  the  retrospec- 
tive operation  of  the  Bill  was  discussed 
there  were  eighteen  Members  present,  of 
whom  ten  voted  against  doing  away  with 
the  retrospective  operation,  and  eight  in 
favour  of  the  Amendment  to  that  effect. 
The  Committee  consisted  of  twenty-one 
Members.  Lord  Lyndhurst  unfortunately 
was  unable  to  give  his  attendance,  and  the 
other  two  Members  who  happened  to  be 
absent  on  the  occasion  in  question  enter- 
tained strong  opinions  as  to  the  impro- 
priety of  the  tettOS^W^^N^  ^W3A^*    TtkKtftr 
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fore,  the  Committee  might  be  said  to  have 
been  equally  divided,  and,  consequently, 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford) thought  it  right  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  their  Lordships.  Ho  was  glad  to 
hear  the  Lord  Chancellor  say  that  ho  dis- 
approved retrospective  legislation;  but  the 
statement  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
that  there  was  nothing  either  retrospective 
or  penal  in  the  Bill  was  one  in  which 
he  could  not  concur.  If  their  Lordships 
would  only  refer  to  Clause  82,  they  would 
find  that— 

**  If  any  person,  not  being  trader,  shall,  with 
intent  to  lielbat  or  delay  his  creditors,  depart  this 
realm,  or  being  out  of  this  realm  shall  with  such 
intent  remain  abroad,  or  shall  with  such  intent 
make  any  fraudulent  conveyance  of  his  estate, 
sucli  person  shall  bo  deemed  to  hayo  thereby 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy." 
Therefore,  the  Bill  proposed  this  penalty 
should  bo  imposed  on  any  person  who  had 
contracted  a  debt  years  ago.  This,  ho 
contended,  was  undoubtedly  retrospective 
legislation. 

The  loud  CHANCELLOU:  Certainly, 
if  he  does  not  conform  to  the  law. 

Loud  CHELMSFORD :  If  ho  does  not 
surrender  in  a  certain  time. 

The  Eabl  op  DEllBY :  If  the  person 
did  not  return  to  this  country  ho  came 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act  for  a  past 
debt.  Then  what  did  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord  say  with  regard  to  the  penal  ef- 
fect of  tho  Bill  ?  Clause  164  said  that  if 
the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
bankrupt,  being  a  trader,  had  carried  on 
business  by  means  of  fictitious  capital ;  or, 
with  the  intent  to  conceal  the  truo  state  of 
his  affairs,  wilfully  omitted  to  keep  pro- 
per books;  or,  whether  a  trader  or  not 
that  he  had  not  at  tho  time  when  any  of 
his  debts  were  contracted  any  reasonable 
and  probable  ground  or  expectation  of 
being  able  to  pay  the  same,  then  he  might 
be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year, 
although  the  debt  was  contracted  before 
tho  passing  of  this  Act.  He  thought  on 
all  these  grounds  their  Lordships  would 
inseiii  tho  clause  proposed  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  and  for  tho  reason  he 
had  stated,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
Chancellor,  being  opposed  to  retrospective 
legislation,  ought  to  vote  for  it. 

Lord  CllANWOUTH  would  be  the  last 
man  to  concur  in  any  legislation  which 
was  really  retrospective;  that  was  to  say, 
by  which  any  existing  right  was  infringed 
or  taken  away;  hut  he  maintained  that 
the  Bill  did  not  contain  any  such  princi- 
plc — nil  that  the  Bill  now  did  was  to  give 
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a  now,  an  easier,  and  a  cheaper  means  of 
enforcing  rights  which  octnallj  existed. 
The  term  ''  retrospectiTO "  might  as  well 
be  applied  to  every  Act  for  fisLCilitating  the 
recovery  of  debts  which  had  been  passed 
in  modem  times.  Lord  Eldon  was  no  bold 
Legislator  who  would  have  interfered  with 
existing  rights,  but  by  his  Consolidated 
Bankruptcy  Act  many  classes  of  persons 
were  brought  within  tho  operation  of  the 
bankruptcy  laws  who  were  not  aabjcct  to 
them  before,  and  yet  it  never  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  Lord  Eldon  that,  because  per- 
sons by  that  means  might  be  made  cri- 
minally responsible,  therefore,  the  Act 
should  apply  only  prospectively  to  debts 
afterwards  incurred.  The  same  thing  was 
done  by  Lord  Hardwioko,  who  brought 
bankers  and  brokers  for  the  first  time 
within  the  operation  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws.  Therefore,  on  authoritj^  as  well 
as  on  principle,  ho  contended  that  their 
Lordships  wore  not  interfisring  with  the 
rotrospectivo  rights  of  any  individual. 
Their  Lordships  proposed  to  introduce, 
under  the  plea  of  bankruptcy,  something 
to  exoludo  retrospective  legislation  with 
regard  to  non-traders,  and  to  that  proposi- 
tion he  could  not  agree,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  conscientiously  adhere  to  the 
principles  which  actuated  him  in  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  and  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  ho  could  state 
nothing  as  to  what  passed  in  the  Com- 
mittee either  on  one  side  or  tho  other  be- 
cause he  was  not  there,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  say  how  the  retrospective  clause 
passed;  but  it  was  clear  that  the  clause 
was  carried  in  Committee  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority. But  upon  the  merits  ho  must  ssy 
that  even  if  the  clause  had  been  earned  by 
a  large  majority,  he  should  still  entertain 
tho  most  positive  opinion  that  the  creation 
of  a  Chief  Judge,  as  proposed,  would  be 
utterly  useless.  The  Chief  Judge,  it  was 
proposed,  should  bo  equal  in  dignity  to  the 
puisne  Judges,  and  was  to  havo  a  salary  of 
£5,000  a  year;  and  he  would  have  to  do 
literally  nothing.  If  there  were  any  neces- 
sity for  superintendence  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commissioners,  why  not  make  one 
of  the  Commissioners  head  of  the  others, 
and  let  him  superintend  tho  court?  This 
would  be  unobjectionable,  because  the 
Chief  Commissioner  would  havo  other 
duties  to  perform,  whilst  the  proposed 
Chief  Judge  would  havo  no  functions  but 
those  of  superintendence.  He  had  some 
experience  as  regarded  an  appeal  within 
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the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  for  the  Act  of 
1831  a  Court  of  Review,  with  a  Judge  to 
preside  over  it,  was  created,  which  took 
the  position  ^vhich  the  Court  of  Chancery 
previously  occupied  in  respect  to  bank- 
ruptcy. At  that  time  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
occupied  by  appeals  from  bankruptcy — ^in- 
deed, the  sittings  in  reference  to  bank- 
ruptcy frequently  occupied  four  or  five 
weeks ;  but  after  the  Court  of  Review  was 
forraed  it  was  found  that  the  Commis- 
sioners performed  their  functions  so  satis- 
factorily that  there  was  nothing  for  the 
Court  of  Review  to  do,  and  it  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse.  He  strongly  recom- 
mended their  Lordships  to  agree  to  the 
Amendment  now  proposed.  The  prece- 
dents mentioned,  and  with  which  Lord 
Eldon  and  Lord  Hardwicke  were  connected, 
applied  to  a  totally  different  state  of  things. 
In  that  case  it  was  sought  to  bring  within 
the  bankrupt  law  bankers  and  brokers 
and  others  quasi-traders,  who  by  some 
caprice  of  legislation  had  been  left  without 
the  pale  of  the  bankrupt  law ;  but  there 
was  a  wide  distinction  between  that  and 
the  present  Bill  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  enter  the  penalities  and  consequence  of 
the  bankrupt  law  to  persons  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  trade.  Sup- 
pose there  were  no  imprisonment  for  debt, 
as  was  formerly  the  case — for  such  im- 
prisonment was  the  creature  of  the  statute, 
and  did  not  exist  at  common  law — ^would  it 
not  be  thought  hard  upon  passing  an  Act 
instituting  imprisonment,  to  make  it  ap- 
ply to  debts  contracted  before  the  statute  ? 
He  agreed,  however,  that  there  were  many 
reasons  why  there  should  be  a  prospective 
operation  to  the  clause.  If  the  Bill  passed 
in  its  present  shape  it  was  possible  for  a 
Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  to 
become  a  bankrupt  for  a  debt  at  a  time 
when  he  felt  he  was  perfectly  safe  in  con- 
tracting it ;  and  the  consequence  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  ease  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  that  the  Member 
was  expelled  from  that  House  and  lost  his 
seat  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Lord  WENSLEYDALE  was  understood 
to  oppose  the  Amendment. 

On  Question,  Whether  the  said  Clause 
shall  be  there  inserted  ?  their  Lordships 
divided : — Contents  98  ;  Not-Contents  61 : 
Majority  37. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Clause  there  inserted. 
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Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  strike  out  Clause 
G.,  introduced  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Derby),  though  he  did  not  intend 
to  give  their  Lordships  the  trouble  of  di- 
viding.    The  noble  Earl  had  put  this  case 
in  support  of  his  view.    Suppose  a  father, 
aged  50,  and  a  son,  aged  25,  the  father 
having  a  life  interest,  and  the  son  having 
also  a  life  interest  in  remainder  after  his 
father,  producing  an  estimate  made  by  an 
actuary,  the  noble  Earl  showed  that  the 
value  of  the  son's  reversionary  life  interest 
would  bo  worth  only  two  years'  purchase; 
and  his  argument  was  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  make  a  bankrupt  of  such  a 
man,  and  to  sell  so  small  a  reversionary 
interest.     Now,  ho  could  see  no  hardship 
at  all  in  the  case  supposed.     The  question 
was  what  was  the  interest  worth  r  and  if 
the  person  who  owned  it  was  indebted  and 
had  no  other  property,  why  should  it  not 
be  applied  in  payment  of  his  debts,  as 
well  in  the  case  of  a  non-trader  as  of  a 
trader?     Though  there  was  probably  no 
intention  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  those 
who  framed  the  clause,  it  looked  as  if  their 
object  was  to  protect  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  community  and  those  not  engaged  in 
trade,  while  those  who  were  engaged  in 
trade  were  left  without  any  such  protec- 
tion.     The  exception  was  liable  to  the 
charge  of  being  something  like  class  legis- 
lation without  effecting  the  object  in  view, 
for  the  son's  reversionary  life  interest, 
might  certainly  be  taken  in  execution, 
and  sold  at  the  instance  of  a  creditor.    He 
moved  that  the  clause  be  omitted,   but 
would  Dot  divide  their  Lordships  on  the 
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Thb  Eabl  of  DERBY  said,  tho  daxue 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee at  the  instance  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  St.  Leonards).  The  cose  was  this. 
A  man,  aged  50,  had  a  son,  aged  25,  who 
had  an  infant  son.  An  estate  of  £10,000 
a  year  was  settled  on  the  son,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  children.  If  tiio  son  be- 
came bankrupt  his  interest  would,  under 
the  Bill  as  it  originally  stood,  be  sold,  and 
he  (the  Enrl  of  Derby)  took  ^e  opinion  of 
an  actuary  as  to  the  value  of  snch  a  life 
interest  nnder  such  circnmstaneee.  The 
answer  was  that  such  a  sale  would  be  very 
difficult  to  effect,  as  few  persons  would  be 
found  to  purchase  such  property.  The 
value,  according  to  the  chances  of  life, 
would  be  about  two  years'  purchase.  Let 
their  Lordships  consider  the  effect  of  a 
sale  of  the  estate  nnder  the  circumstances 
referred  to.  The  tenant  in  possession 
would  take  no  interest  in  it  knowing  that 
it  would  go  to  a  stranger ;  and  when  that 
stranger  came  into  possession  all  he  woold 
care  about  would  be  to  screw  as  mneh  ont 
of  it  as  possible.  What  would  be  the 
condition  of  that  property  when  it  came 
into  possession  of  the  grandson?  Well, 
then,  what  the  new  clause  proposed  was 
this,  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
sale  should  not  take  effect  except  nnder 
the  express  direction  and  sanction  of  the 
Couit- 

Amendment  negatived;  Clause  agreed  to. 

Further  Amendments  made : 

The  Report  thereof  to  be  received  on 
Thunday  next. 

House  Adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Eight  o'clock  till  To-morrow, 

half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


■ 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 
Monday f  June  10,  1861. 

MxxuTBS.]  PiTBUo  B1LL8. — 1<*  VaccioatioD. 
2®  Irremornble  Poor  ;  RemOTable  of  Scotch  and 

Irish  Poor. 
3°  Edinburgh  Assossmentfl. 

CRAVEN  HILL,  PADDINGTON. 

Sib  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  Mr.  Attorney  General  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do  with  the  surplus  arising  out  of 
the  cause  The  Attorney  General  v,  the 
Craven  Hill  Estate  ? 

TuE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  that 
many  years  ago,  Lord  Craren  gare  a  piece 
oi  \tacii^  iot  thi^  ^ur^oso  of  estaUidiing 
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pcsthouscs  for  the  benefit  of  fire  of  the 
parishes  of  London.  In  the  course  of  time 
that  land  became  very  valaable,  and  was 
afterwards  sold  and  other  land  bought  with 
the  proceeds  at  Paddington.  That  site 
was  selected  from  the  notion  that  the  po- 
pulation of  London  would  never  extend  so 
far.  However,  that  had  not  been  the  case. 
The  land  there  had  become  very  valuable, 
and  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  been  taken.  It  produced  very  nearly 
£400  a  year,  but  in  the  next  century, 
when  certain  leases  fell  in,  it  would  bring 
in  a  very  large  amount  indeed.  It  was 
his  (the  Attorney  General's)  desire  to  ap- 
ply the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  difier- 
cnt  parishes,  but  to  divide  it  among  them 
would  not  answer  any  useful  purpose  of 
the  charity.  He,  therefore,  had  proposed 
to  give  it  to  St.  Maiy*s  Hospital,  Padding- 
ton, being  the  nearest  hospital,  provided 
tlio  trustees  would  build  an  additional 
wing  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
affected  by  contagious  disorders  in  those 
five  parishes.  They  had  taken  a  consider- 
able time  to  deliberate  on  the  proposal, 
but  a  fortnight  ago  he  (the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral received  a  letter  stating  that  they 
declined  the  offer.  He  was  now  desirous 
of  finding  some  other  hospital  which  would 
undertake  on  receiving  the  income  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  accommodation  for  patients 
who  might  be  sent  from  the  five  parishes. 
He  regretted  that  so  much  time  should 
have  been  lost,  but  it  was  unavoidable. 
He  would  endeavour  to  have  a  scheme  for 
the  application  of  the  money  ready  as  soon 
as  possible. 

CHINA.— Mil.  PARKES'  REPORT. 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  would  beg  to 
jKsk  the  Secretary  of  State  for.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, AVlietbcr  the  Report  from  Mr.  Parkes 
of  his  four  interviews  with  the  Taeping 
nulhorities  at  Nankin,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  Commander  Aplin's  letter,  dated 
the  2nd  of  April,  1861,  in  the  China  cor- 
respondence, respecting  the  opening  of  the 
Yaug-tze-Kiang  River,  would  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  wos  understood 
to  say  that  the  Report  had  been  received, 
and  the  substance  of  it  given  in  the  papers 
already  produced. 

JAPAN.- CASE  OF  MR.  MOSS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  Aldebman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  tho  Secretary  of  State 


for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  any  decision  has  been 
come  to  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Moss,  sentenced 
by  Mr.  Alcock  to  fine,  deportation  from 
Japan,  and  imprisonment  at  Hongkong; 
and  if  he  is  prepared  to  lay  any  papers  on 
that  subject  upon  Uie  Table  of  the  House  ? 
LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  matter 
had  been  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown ;  but  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  lay  the  Papers  upon  tho 
Table,  as  there  were  legal  proceedings 
arising  out  of  them  at  Hong  Kong. 

APPROPRIATION   OF    SEATS  (SUDBURY 
AND  ST.  ALBANS)  BILL. 

COMMITTEE.      FIBST  KIGHT. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  moved  that  tho 
Speaker  leave  the  Chair  in  order  to  go 
into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  Iho 
Chair.'* 

£abl  JERMYN  said,  he  rose  to  move 
as  an  Amendment  that  the   House  will 
upon  that  day  six  months  resolve  itself 
into  the  said  Committee.    Nothing  could 
be  further  from  his  desire  or  more  foreign 
to  his  purpose  than  to  implicate  himself  in 
the  countenance  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  the  remarks  which  he  should  address 
to  the  House  would  completely  refute  any 
such  imputation.   He  appeared  principally 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  borough  of 
Sudbury  to  preserve  its  representation,  and 
he  was  ready  to  discharge  the  same  office 
for  St.  Albans,  though  he  had  no  direct 
authority  to  make  any  statement  on  her 
part.     It  might  be  taken,  however,  that 
Sudbury  acknowledged  the  abstract  justice 
of  her  punishment,  but  through  him,  as 
her  representative,  took  exception  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Government,  which  created 
a  double  condition  of  the  law,  and  which 
allowed  two  different  classes  of  punish- 
ment to  be  meted  out  to  one  and  the  self 
same  offence.  Such  a  state  of  things  ought 
not  to  command  either  the  approbation  or 
acquiescence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Since  the  last  election  for  Sudbury  had 
there  been  no  election  petitions,  no  Com- 
mittees to  try  charges  of  bribery,  and  no 
Iloyal  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  cases 
of  corruption  of  a  still  more  extensive  and 
systematic  nature  ?    Had  there  been  any 
decrease  of  electoral  offences,  or  any  re- 
laxation of  electoral  immorality  since  Par- 
liament, penetrated  with  6en.o\&&^Vi':&x^V^> 
had  once  an^  tot  o^^t  Vj  \!wi  «ifc\^v»  ^^ 
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the  full  weight  of  its  displeasure  swept  ever  might  bo  the  feeling  of  tho  House  at 
away  a  body  which,  to  his  mind,  could  not  large,  his  Motion  would  at  least  afford  an 
bo  spoken  of  or  thought  of  except  as  a  opportunity  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
national  dipgrace  ?  Ho  would  not  weary  both  sides  who  took  a  genuine  interest  in 
them  with  details,  but  he  entreated  them  the  matter  to  express  their  views.  As  a 
to  recollect  the  enormous  mass  of  petitions  '  reason  for  the  assumption  that  the  Qovem- 
complaining  of  corrupt  practices  which  '  ment  were  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
were  presented  immediately  following  the  question  on  its  merits,  he  would  remind 
last  general  election.  Ho  admitted  that  tho  llouso  of  tho  manner  in  which  the 
many  of  those  petitions  were  withdrawn, ;  right  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Homo  Secretary 
but  enough  still  remained,  after  making  had  met  tho  distinct  question  which  he 
all  due  allowance  for  tho  excited  feelings  put  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sesnon, 
of  disappointed  candidates  and  partisans, '  as  to  whether  it  was  tho  intention  of  Go* 
to  show  how  inveterate  was  the  evil,  and  vemment  to  visit  any  constituency  that 
how  widespread  its  operation.  Ho  had  no  ;  might  have  been  already  or  should  bo 
hesitation  in  avcniug  that  tho  borough  of  j  hereafter  convicted  of  gross  bribery  and 
Sudbury  had  been  made  the  scapegoat  to  corruption  with  the  same  punishment 
'      '      '         «    -    -      -     •         nrr     ^}ji^j]J  j^^^  Ij^ji  inflicted  on  Sudbnry  and 

St.  Albans.      The  right  hon.  Gentleman 


bear  the  burden  of  electoral  sins.  He 
maintained  that  tho  measure  of  disfran- 
chisement was  intended  to  bo  no  less  re-  |  in  reply  favoured  tho  House  with  the  ra- 


medial  than  penal.  Ho  appealed,  however, 
to  the  candour  of  the  House  to  say  whether 


ther  stalo  news  that  it  would  bo  compe« 
tent  for  any  hon.  Member  to  move  tho  re- 


that  intention  had  been  fulfilled  ?    Bribery   issue  of  writs  to  Gloucester  and  Wakefield. 


and  corruption  still  existed,  flourished,  and 
permeated  our  constituercies  with  an  ob- 
stinate energy  and  perseverance  which 
completely  fulsifled  all  expectation  of 
amendment  from  the  terror  of  the  ex- 
ample which  Parliament  had  made.  It 
might  b©  worth  while,  then,  to  inquire 
why  their  legislation  had  been  attended 
with  such  ill,  or  rather  such  little  effect. 
Ho  thought  he  could  tell  the  House  one 
reason,  and  could  show  them  at  least  one 
cause  of  the  inutility  of  their  Act.    It  was 


He  also  informed  them  that  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  been  consulted  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  ground  for  prosecu- 
cution  in  the  Berwick  case.  That  surely 
pointed  to  a  prosecution  of  individuals, 
whereas  his  question  applied  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  constituencies.  Ho  sub- 
mitted, th'jii,  that  when  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
either  to  have  met  his  question  with  a 
direct  aflirmativo  or  negative,  he  was  right 
in  his  assumption  that  the  Government 


this — that  Parliament  had  ignored  one  of  had  not  yet  determined  on  tho  way  m 
the  first  and  most  important  principles  of :  which  they  should  deal  with  this  position, 


penal  legislation.  Uo  submitted  that  the 
efficacy  of  punishment  as  an  agent  to  de- 
ter from  the  the  commission  of  any  offence 
materially  depended  upon  the  impartiality 
and  certainty  of  its  infliction.  Unless 
they  showed  constituencies  that  they  were 
prepared  to  act  on  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive principle  on  a  well-considered  and 
statesmanlike  system,  an  act  of  isolated 


as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rather  avoid- 
ed the  real  point  at  issue.  Therefore,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  House  to 
pause  before  it  took  the  final  step  of  de- 
stroying tho  political  entity  of  these  bo- 
roughs. They  ought  first  to  consider,  not 
the  mere  abstract,  but  the  comparative  and 
relative  justice  of  the  proceeding — they 
ought,  in  fact,  to  consider  what  ought  to 


severity  would  become,  as  ho  feared  it  had  :  be  their  future  procedure  with  respect  to 


already,  merely  the  laughing-stock  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  meant  as  a  warning.  Had 
ho  seen  the  slightest  trace  of  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  recom- 
mend Parliament  to  legislate  on  a  states- 
manlike and  impartial  basis,  or  on  tho  part 
of  tho  House  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and  endeavoured  earnestly  to 
cure  tho  evils  which  now  disgraced  our 
electoral  system,  he  would  not  have  trou- 
bled the  House  with  his  Motion.      He 


constituencies  that  were  found  to  be  cor- 
rupt and  rotten  at  the  core — constituencies 
not  a  whit  less  worthy  of  extinction  than 
those  the  ap[)rr)priution  of  whose  seats  they 
were  now  discussing — nay,  those  constitu- 
encies were  far  more  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, because  their  ofibnco  had  been  com- 
mitted in  a  generation  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  believe  was  of  a  pure  spirit 
and  a  higher  political  molality  than 
that    which    had    gone  by.      It   would 


could,  howcYCTf  perceive  no  such  intention   have  saved  the  Legislature  of  the  present 
on  the  part  of  tho  Government ;  and,  wltat-  \  ^^y  m^OcL  \.vcGA>\xQu\Aft,  said  inoonvenienoe 
J^arl  Jjsrmyn  » 
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if  the  Parliament  which  undertook  the  im- 
molation of  these  unfortunate  boroughs 
had  made  some  proper  and  satisfactory 
disposition  of  their  bodies.  Unfortunately, 
they  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  left 
tlieir  victims  hanging,  and  trusted  every- 
thing else  to  chance ;  and  it  had,  there- 
fore, fallen  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  un- 
dertake— there  was  something  significant 
in  that  word — the  task  which  ought  to 
have  been  performed  long  ago.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  necessary  arrangements  and 
preparations  for  the  dismal  event  were 
made,  the  mournful  occasion  at  length  ar- 
rived, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  ready 
to  perform  the  sad  duties  of  his  self-ap- 
pointed office,  when  ho  was  startled,  dis- 
mayed, and  thunderstruck  by  hearing,  mi* 
rahile  ei  korrihile  dictu,  a  noiso  in  the 
coffins.  He  should  be  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  attribute  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  anything  approaching  to  super- 
stitious terrors ;  but  he  must  confess  that 
it  did  appear  to  him  that  from  that  time 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been,  for  he 
did  not  know  how  many  weeks,  scamper- 
ing away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him  from  that  most  supernatural  and  por- 
tentous cry.  The  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough  halloed  to  him  to  stop,  but  he 
might  as  well  have  halloed  to  the  moon, 
lie  perfectly  sympathized  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It 
must  have  been  a  severe  shock  to  his 
system,  that  just  when  he  was  about  to 
consign  to  their  eternal  house  what  he 
fondly  believed  were  the  mortal  remains 
of  defunct  constituencies  they  should  emit 
sounds  which  gave  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  at  least  some  remnants 
of  vitality.  It  was  because  he  believed 
that  it  would  require  no  very  superhuman 
effort  to  resuscitate  the  semi-animate  bodies 
of  these  unfortunate  constituencies  that  he 
was  making  this  Motion.  It  was  not  the 
Act  of  Parliament  that  stood  in  their  way. 
Of  course  if  the  House,  after  passing  that 
Act,  had  proceeded  to  appropriate  the  seats 
there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  whole 
question ;  but  they  might,  if  they  pleased, 
repeal  the  statute  by  which  the  boroughs 
wero  disfranchised.  He  owed  the  House 
an  apology  for  interrupting  the  harmony 
of  the  evening  —  if,  indeed,  that  word 
were  appropriate  to  what  was  likely  to  bo 
a  deadly  conflict.  Ho  sought  to  play  ra- 
ther the  part  of  some  noble  or  royal  per- 
sonage, who,  at  a  joyous  passage  of  arms, 
thought  fit,  from  whatever  motive  —  were 
it  of  humanity  or  caprice ~ to  fling  down 


his  "gauntlet"  into  the  arena  of  the  tilt- 
ing ground,  and  so  prevent  the  impending 
miUe,  He  knew  very  well  that  many 
hon.  Members  had  come  down  to  tho 
House  somewhat  prejudiced  against  tho 
Amendment.  It  was  no  wonder  that, 
after  a  Session  of  more  than  ordinary 
dulness,  hon.  Members  should  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  idea  of  losing  tho  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  tournament.  Already, 
no  doubt,  many  hon.  Gentlemen  in  their 
mind's  eye  beheld  the  shock  of  the  heroes 
as  they  closed  in  fight,  heard  the  cries  of 
the  spectators,  tho  lamentations  at  tho 
overthrow  of  some  favoured  champion, 
and  the  shouts  of  tho  victors.  He  con- 
fessed that  it  was  hard  to  make  a  pacrifico 
of  such  a  spectacle ;  but  he  had  consola- 
tion to  bestow.  He  did  not  seek  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  the  Bill  longer  than 
the  period  when  the  House  had  settled 
what  course  it  would  pursue  with  regard 
to  constituencies  convicted  of  gross  and 
systematic  corruption.  He  believed  that 
philosophers  had  decided  that  pleasure 
consisted  rather  in  anticipation  than  in 
enjoyment,  and  the  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
whom  he  was  referring  might  next  year, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  tho  fruition 
of  their  hopes;  let  them  this  year,  how- 
ever, bo  content  with  the  philosophic  de- 
lights of  expectation.  There  were  some 
Gentlemen  out  of  the  House  to  whom  his 
apologies  were  also  due,  amongst  whom 
were  a  very  respectable  body  of  men  who 
were  anxious  to  become  the  constituents 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  felt  confident  that 
the  House  would  discuss  this  question 
gravely  and  temperately  ;  he  hoped  that 
they  would  construe  favourably  the  at- 
tempt to  prevent  inequality  and  unfair- 
ness of  punishment,  and  he  felt  sure  tha', 
with  the  strong  feeling  which  existed  in 
the  country  against  inflicting  capital  pu- 
nishment upon  offending  electoral  bodies, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive 
scheme  of  reform  for  abolishing  small  bo- 
roughs, they  would  not  sanction  the  Bill 
which  was  now  under  their  consideration. 

Majou  WIjSDSOU  PARKEll  seconded 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  '*  That"  to  tho  end  of  tho  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words  **  this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  re- 
solve itself  into  the  said  Committee," — 
instead  thereof. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS;  TVi^\^0^\^\j3t^ 
in  tbe  "very  \.emYei^\A  x^tass^W^^XiCv^  V^ 
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has  addressed  to  the  House  stated  that  it 
was  not  his  wish  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  measure  further  than  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  question  what  should  be 
done  with  the  boroughs  convicted  of  bri- 
bery? It  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
fitting  opportunity  of  discussing  that  ques- 
tion will  bo  when  the  Bill  regulating  the 
conduct  of  elections  comes  under  discus- 
sion. In  that  Bill  there  is  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  the  suspension  of  the  writ  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  shall  take  place 
in  cases  where  a  commission  has  reported 
the  prevalence  of  bribery.  That  provision 
is  intended  to  meet  the  cases  where  bribery 
is  not  universal  and  long-continued ;  but 
in  flagrant  cases,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
proposed  to  disfranchise  the  boroughs  al- 
together, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Sud- 
bury. The  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  an  appeal  to  the  House  for  a 
rehearing  on  the  subject  of  tlie  disfran- 
chisement of  Sudbury;  and  an  attempt  to 
resuscitate  that  defunct  borough — 

**Tho  times  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  :  but  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  scats." 

I  confess  I  was  not  all  prepared  to  hear 
any  attempt  to  induce  the  House  to  recon- 
sider the  question  of  the  disfranchisement 
of  Sudbury.  If  it  were  restored  to  its  lost 
franchise  I  do  not  sec  that  Grampound 
might  not  put  in  a  claim  to  revival,  and 
the  county  of  York  might  be  asked  to  give 
up  the  two  Members  which  it  received 
from  that  borough.  Nothing  could  be 
raoro  notorious  than  the  character  of  Sud- 
bury for  a  long-continued  and  flagrant 
corruption.  Even  a  century  ago  its  fame 
was  well  established.  A  recent  ConsfitU' 
tional  Histonj,  for  which  we  arc  indebted 
to  Mr.  Erskine  May,  who  sits  at  the  table 
of  this  House,  and  with  which  I  have  no 
doubt  many  Members  of  this  House  are  ac- 
quainted— [_Chc€rB'\ — referring  to  the  elec- 
toral abuses  which  prevailed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
contiiins  this  passage — 

**  Sudbury,  infamous  for  its  corruption  until 
its  ultimate  disfranchisement,  publicly  advertised 
itself  for  sale." 

[Laughtei',']  And  the  Act  which  was 
passed  by  this  House,  after  a  full  inquiry 
in  the  year  1844  recites  that  ''systematic 
and  extensive  bribery  prevailed  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Sudbury  at  tlie  last  election," 
nnd  h  wa9,  therefore,  enacted  that  the  said 
borough  should  cease  to  return  any  llem- 
S/r  George  Lcicis 


I  her  or  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament 
That  measure  was  fully  eonsidered  dnriiig 
its  passage  through  both  Houses;  coun- 
sel were  heard  at  the  bar  on  the  second 
reading  both  in  this  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  the  Bill  passed  with- 
out any  serious  difference  of  opinion.  The  . 
Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Solicitor  (Gene- 
ral of  the  day,  and  to  show  the  House 
that  persons  of  all  opinions  concurred  in 
the  disfranchisement,  I  will  read  merely  a 
few  lines  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wynn,  well  known  as  an  authority  on 
constitutional  questions,  but  who  at  that 
time  had  quite  retired  from  public  life, 
except  to  the  extent  of  sitting,  when  he 
was  able,  in  this  House.  Owing  to  in- 
firmity he  spoke*from  his  seat,  and  said 

"  He  thought  the  Houso  ought  to  be  oonsistent 
with  itself  nnd  should  proceed  at  once  to  pan  tlio 
Bill.  The  evidence  adduced  was  amply  sofBeient 
for  the  llouse  to  act  upon  in  legislating,  and  ho 
regarded  the  Bill  not  merely  as  penal  but  aa  a 
remedial  measure.  He  believed  no  borough  bad 
exhibited  more  systematic  bribery  and  eormptioB 
than  had  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  borough  of 
Sudbury." 

After  this  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Bill  was  passed  I  scarcely 
think  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  dwcU 
at  any  length  on  that  put  of  the  subject. 
I  will  only  mention  that  both  sides  have 
concurred  in  regarding  the  disfhtnchise- 
ment  of  Sudbury  as  a  final  act.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
in  the  Bill  which  he  proposed  in  1853, 
for  assigning  the  same  four  scats  which 
are  under  consideration  to-day,  treated 
that  Act  as  final,  and  in  his  general  Bill 
for  the  reform  of  this  House  he  likewise 
included  them.  Therefore,  the  disfran- 
chisement of  Sudbury  must  be  treated  as 
a  matter  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
cussion. The  noble  Lord  says  wo  have 
been  inconsistent,  and  that  we  have  dealt 
to  other  boroughs  a  measure  less  severe 
than  what  wo  have  dealt  to  Sudbury.  I 
can  only  say  that  it  is  quite  competent  for 
any  Member  of  this  House,  who  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Gloucester  and  Wakefield  ought 
to  be  disfranchised,  to  bring  a  Bill  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  It  is  not 
peculiarly  the  office  of  the  executive  Go- 
vernment to  propose  a  measure  on  that 
subject.  The  borough  of  Grampound  was 
not  disfranchised  on  any  proposal  of  the 
Government  for  the  time  being.  Those, 
therefore,  who  think  that  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  justify  a  stronger  step  than 
we  have  taken  in  suspending  the  writs  of 
V^o^  Vno  \^tQ^\^^  d\mn^  the  present 
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Parliament  may  mako  any  proposition 
they  think  fit  to  tho  House.  My  own 
opinion  unquestionably  is  that,  where  a 
borough  is  not  of  first  rate  importance  in 
point  of  magnitude,  and  where  the  bribery 
has  been  extensive,  the  House  ought  not 
to  bo  too  tender  in  regarding  the  interests 
of  the  innocent  minority,  but  might  with 
propriety  proceed  to  final  disfranchisement. 
1  am  aware,  however,  that  on  tiiat  matter 
gieat  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  House,  no  doubt,  will 
1)0  ready  at  any  time  to  consider  whatever 
])roposition  any  hon.  Member  may  think  it 
his  duty  to  bring  forward.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  noble  Lord,  I  hope,  will 
not  think  it  necessary  to  press  this  Motion 
to  a  division,  but  will  allow  us  to  proceed 
to  the  discussion  of  the  clauses  of  tho  Bill 
before  us 

Majob'  \yiNDSOIl  PARKER  said,  ho 
did  not  desire  to  raise  any  discussioA  with 
respect  to  the  disfranchisement  of  Sud- 
bury, but  he  must  say  that  it  was  con- 
traiy  to  all  principles  of  justice  to  punish 
tho  innocent  many  for  the  offences  of  the 
guilty  few.  Was  that  course  adopted  in 
our  courts  of  law  ?  Did  hon.  Gentlemen  re- 
cognize it  in  the  discharge  of  their  magis- 
terial duty  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
given  them  the  opinion  of  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber entitled  to  respect  on  the  point ;  he 
(Major  Parker)  could  refer  tho  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  the  opinion  of  a  man  equally 
respected.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  said, 
speaking  of  bribery,  "  he  wished  to  pun- 
ish tlic  individuals  who  might  be  proved 
to  be  guilty  of  bribery ;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  unjust  to  punish  the  whole  con- 
stituents of  a  borough  fgr  the  crime  of  a 
portion.*'  Ho  (Major  Parker)  hoped  tho 
time  would  never  come  when  tho  House 
would  depart  from  that  wholesome  Chris- 
tian method  of  never  condemning  and  pun- 
ishing any  ono  who  was  not  proved  to 
be  guilty,  and,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  not  concur  in  the  views  of  tho 
right  hon.  Baronet. 

Mr.  VIjSTENT  SCULLY  said,  ho  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  press  his  Motion  to 
a  division.  Had  ho  not  found  tho  notice 
of  the  noble  Lord  upon  the  paper,  ho 
should  himself  have  given  notice  of  a  Mo- 
tion to  a  similar  effect.  The  House  was 
not  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  the  four 
seats  at  all.  The  present  Government  had 
been  put  into  office  to  carry  out  a  great 
and  real  measure  of  Reform,  and  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  defeated  because  they 
had  proposed  a  mere  pitiful  instalment. 


But,  paltry  as  those  proposals  had  been 
molehills  as  they  were  thought  at  the  time, 
they  were  mountains  to  -this  miserable 
abortion.     Members  at  that  side  of  the 
House  were  expected  to  vote  on  all  occa- 
sions that  black  was  white  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  Goyemment  in  office,  and 
yet  that  very  same  Government  not  only 
violated  its  pledges,  but  did  not  scruple  to 
vilify  and  slander  its  supporters,  both  in 
the  House  itself  and  in  the  lobbies  out- 
side, for  the  purpose  of  gaining  votes  to 
strengthen  it^  position.     He  should  cer- 
tainly not  allow  such  a  miserable  Bill  to 
be  proposed  without    dividing  against  it, 
even  if  he  were  to  walk  out  into  the  lobby 
alone.     He  could  not  regard  such  a  mea- 
sure as  in  any  way  a  settlement  of  tho 
question  upon  which  the  Government  took 
office.     As  honourable  men  the  members 
of  that  Administration  were  bound,  ho 
thought,  to  place  their  posts  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Her  Majesty,  now  that  they  had 
failed  to  fulfil  the  pledge  upon  which  they 
took  them.     Apart  from  all  angry  feeling, 
however,  ho  would  ask  was  the  measure 
before  the  House  the  sort  of  Reform  tho 
country  expected?    He  maintained  that 
so  far  from  furthering  the  cause  of  Reform, 
it  would  impede  it,  and  that  in  any  gene- 
ral measure  it  was  important  to  have  a 
few   seats  for   disposal  among  important 
constituencies,  upon  some  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  distribution.     So  far  as  tho  mea- 
sure went  it  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
the    consideration    of   new    ideas  which 
might  be  broached  upon  the  theory  of  re- 
presentation.    For  instance,   it  was  tho 
opinion  of  some   persons  that  no  consti- 
tuency ought  to  have  more  than  one  re- 
presentative.     Then,   again,   the  metro- 
politan boroughs  were  already  over-repre- 
sented.    Ho  did  not  complain  nationally 
upon   that  subject,   as  he  thought  that 
Chelsea,  if  formed  into  a  borough,  would 
bo  very  likely  to  return  a  countryman  of 
his  own,  but  he  objected  altogether  to  pro- 
ceeding with  a  fragmentary  scheme  whilst 
the  great  question  of  Reform  was  still 
unsettled. 

Mb.  STIRLING  said,  that  if  the  noblo 
Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment  went 
into  the  lobby  lie  should  not  follow  him, 
though  he  thought  they  were  indebted  to 
the  noblo  Lord  for  having  brought  his  Mo- 
tion forward.  Tho  Bill  required  more  con- 
sideration with  Mr.  Speaker  in  tho  chair 
than  had  yet  been  given  to  it ;  but  be  be- 
lieved that,  though  imperfect  in  man^  t&- 
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»er  since  ho  had  had  tho  honour  of  a  seat 
in  that  House  it  had  been  engaged  in  de- 
vising schemes  to  put  down  bribery  and 
corruption;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  remedy  most  likely  to  bo  successful 
had  been  on  all  occasions  neglected. 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  would  not 
permit,   and   ought  not   to   permit,   any 

*yery  severe  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  poor  and  ignorant  man  for  taking  tho 
bribe  which  the  rich  and  intelligent  man 
gave;  but  our  Legislators  had  never  yet 
thought  of  the  mild  and  simple  remedy  of 
depriving  the  voter  of  his  vote  whenever 
he  was  found  guilty  of  selling  it.  That 
punishment  would  be  simple,  equitable, 
suitable  to  the  offence,  and  not  over  severe, 
while  it  would  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  increasing  in  severity  according  to 
the  position  in  life  of  tho  offender.  Ap- 
plying the  same  rule  to  tho  person  who 
gave  the  bribe,  he  would  deprive  him  of 
the  privilege  of  voting,  not  only  in  the 
place  where  tho  bribe  was  given,  but  also 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Let 
tho  punishment  follow  on  the  finding  of 
a  Committee  of  that  House,  subject,  of 
course,  to  any  appeal  which  justice  might 
seem  to  require.  Ho  thought  that  seats 
forfeited  for  offences  like  that  committed  at 
Sudbury  and  St.  Albans  ought  to  bo  given 
to  other  constituencies  without  unnecessary 
delay;  and  it  was  because  this  Bill  pro- 
posed to  do  tanly  justice  to  those  corrupt 
places  that  it  should  receive  his  support. 
He  thought,  however,  that  Sudbury  and 
St.  Albans  had  a  right  to  complain  that 
other  offenders  escaped  while  they  were 
punished.  Why  had  Wakefield  and  Glou- 
cester been  left  out  of  the  Bill  ?  Why  was 
Berwick  left  to  pursue  its  evil  courses 
without  a  check?  Why  should  the  Go- 
vernment— who  so  frequently  warned  pri- 
vate Members  off  this  and  that  field  of 
legislation — leave  the  important  question 
of  bribery  to  independent  Members  }  As 
to  tho  disposal  of  the  seats,  it  was  argued 
that,  being  English,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
for  England,  and  must  not  be  given  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Speaking  in  the 
presence  of  a  hostile  majority  he  ventured 
to  think  that  that  argument  was  unsound. 
If  the  geographical  argument  was  to  pre- 
vail at  all,  why  should  it  not  prevail  in 
favour  of  the  counties  in  which  tho  pu- 
nished boroughs  were  situate  ?  If  it  were 
good  for  England  as  against  the  rest  of 
the  Empire,  why  was  it  not  good  for  Suf- 
folk  and  Jf  erfc/brdshire  as  against  the  rest 

0f  England  ?    Ho  thought  the  Bill  would 
Jfr.  Siirling 


have  boon  much  much  more  equitable  if 
it  had  been  proposed  that  one  of  the  seats 
thould  be  given  to  Scotland  and  another 
to  Ireland.  Tho  argument  that  those  seats 
were  English  had  no  weight  with  the  poli- 
litical  leaders  on  tho  front  benches  when 
they  were  preparing  their  Keform  Bills. 
In  the  last  two  Reform  Bills,  and,  indeed, 
he  believed  ho  might  say  in  three,  oil 
theso  four  seats  were  to  have  been  given 
to  the  sister  kingdoms,  and  he  could  not  seo 
how  what  was  equitable  when  those  Bills 
were  introduced  could  be  unjust  now.  Ho 
I  should  greatly  deprecate  the  introduction 
of  national  jealousies  into  the  consideration 
and  disposal  of  those  seats.  He  had  put 
an  Amendment  on  tho  paper  in  favour  of 
tho  Scotch  Universities,  not  because  those 
institutions  were  in  Scotland,  but  because 
they  were  the  only  institutions  of  that  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  same  venerable  antiquity 
and  national  importance  whieh  were  now 
unrepresented.  He  would  venture  to  notico 
some  remarks  on  tho  subject  which  appear- 
ed that  morning  in  tho  great  English  jour- 
nal. They  were  told  that  in  the  selection 
of  representatives  for  seats  in  Parliament^ 
Scotch  and  Irish  constituencies  chiefly 
considered  whether  tho  candidates  were 
Scot<;hmen  and  Irishmen.  Ho  must  say 
that  that  statement  so  far  as  it  concerned 
Scotland  was  untruo.  His  countrymen 
had  not  forgotten  the  generosity  of  Eng- 
land in  adding  eight  to  tho  Scotch  repn- 
sentatives  at  the  time  of  the  Beform  Bill, 
and  raising  their  number  from  forty- five 
to  fifty-three.  Of  those  eight  additional 
Members  no  less  than  seven  were  Eng- 
lishmen, which  was  about  tho  number 
of  Scotchmen  returned  by  all  England. 
There  was  another  statement  to  which  he 
should  not  have  alluded  but  for  tho  im« 
portanco  of  the  journal  in  which  it  ap- 
peared. The  Times  said  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  asked  to  admit  ''some 
deputy  from  tho  young  gentlemen  who 
elect  Lord  Hectors  and  similar  Abbots  of 
Misrule  at  their  Annual  Saturnalia."  On 
a  former  occasion  the  same  journal  called 
those  young  gentlemen  *'raw  boys."  The 
constituents  of  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  those  of  tho  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  Member  for  Cambridge,  might 
as  fuirly  be  accused  of  holding  Saturnalia 
as  that  Scotch  University  constituency 
which  he  hoped  to  see  enfranchised.  Tho 
body  for  which  he  asked  a  representative 
was  the  General  Councils  of  the  Scotch 
Universities,  a  body  corresponding  with 
ti;i<d  Con.^Q<^\hAiL  ^1 63&)icd  and  the  Senate 
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of  Cambridge.  The  General  Council  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  included,  or 
might  include,  Lord  Brougham,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowno,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  Judges  of 
Scotland,  besides  many  other  distinguished 
persons  who  might  be  cited  as  specimens 
of  the  **  raw  boys  '*  for  whom  it  was 
thought  so  impertinent  to  ask  for  a  share 
in  the  representation  of  their  country. 
Ho  hoped  he  should  have  the  support  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  Members 
when  he  brought  forward  his  Motion ;  and 
ho  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Irish 
Members  that  they  ought  on  that  occasion 
to  restrict  their  claim  to  one  seat  only,  and 
to  make  up  their  minds  among  themselves 
as  to  where  that  seat  should  be. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  for  assigning  two  of  the 
vacant  seats  to  Ireland,  and  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  Maguire) 
had  also  given  notice  of  a  Motion  for  as- 
signing two  of  the  vacant  seats  to  Dublin 
city  and  Cork  county  respectively.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Perthshire  had 
urged  them  to  be  satisfied  with  one  Mem- 
ber for  Ireland,  and  as  the  Irish  were  al- 
ways moderate,  he  should  be  content  if  they 
could  get  one  scat  from  the  Government. 
He  did  not  see  why  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  or  South  Lancashire  required 
additional  Members ;  he  had  gone  through 
the  statistics  of  the  Southern  division  of 
Lancashire  and  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
he  should  at  a  future  stage  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  considered  that  the 
latter  had  the  stronger  claim  for  one  of 
these  scats.  Ireland  was  not  properly 
represented  in  that  House.  He  should 
not  move  the  Amendment  that  stood  in 
his  name,  that  two  of  the  seats  be  trans- 
ferred to  Ireland,  but  ho  should  move, 
with  the  assent  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dungarvan,  that  the  county 
of  Cork  be  substituted  instead  of  the 
Southern  division  of  Lancashire  in  this 
Pill. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
had  had  some  experience  in  Reform  discus- 
sions, for  he  had  taken  an  active  pait  when 
the  measure  of  1832  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  he  certainly  could  not  congratulate 
the  House  on  the  prospect  before  them  of 
entering  into  a  controversy  as  to  the  merits 
of  different  constituencies.  He  thought 
that  a  course  full  of  danger,  and  it  was 
one  which  had  always  been  Bystematically 
avoided.    The  composition  of  that  House 


from  its  beginning  had  been  of  Members 
sent  up  by  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
and  the  rule  had  always  been  that  a 
borough  should  have  a  species  of  muni- 
cipal government  before  it  was  made  a  Par- 
liamentary constituency.  It  never  could 
bo  the  interest  of  that  House  to  run  one 
great  community  against  another,  and  to 
compare  the  respective  merits  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  wiser  course 
would  have  been  for  the  Constitutional  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, to  say  what  places  they  thought 
should  have  the  vacant  seats ;  and  submit 
their  decision  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mb.  WARNER  said,  there  were  two 
very  important  but  distinct  questions  in- 
volved in  the  discussion.  First,  whether 
it  was  right  at  that  time  to  fill  up  tho 
vacant  seats ;  and,  secondly,  if  so,  by  what 
constituencies  the  seats  were  so  to  be  filled 
up  ?  He  thought  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Earl  Jermyn)  had  injured  his  case  by 
overstating  it.  He  had  recommended  the 
House  not  merely  to  abstain  from  filling 
up  the  seats  but  to  restore  them  to  Sud- 
bury and  St.  Albans.  They  could  not 
listen  to  tho  noble  Lord's  proposal  to 
negative  this  Bill.  Some  more  substantial 
grounds  must  be  given  for  adopting  such 
a  course  than  any  they  had  already  heard. 
He  (Mr.  Warner)  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  act  wisely  by  leaving  the 
question  of  filling  up  the  vacant  scats  in 
the  hands  of  the  House.  Nothing  could 
bo  more  unfortunate  than  to  treat  it  as  a 
party  question.  Tho  Government,  dealing 
with  it  as  a  party  question,  had  chosen  tho 
new  seats  very  well ;  but  what  was  more 
important  was  that  each  seat  should  have 
a  character,  an  importance,  and  an  indivi- 
duality which  should  do  honour  to  the  re- 
presentation. As  an  English  Member,  in 
no  way  whatever  connected  with  Scot- 
land, ho  would  not  resist  the  claims  of 
the  Scotch  Universities,  which  he  thought 
stronger  than  those  of  any  of  the  import- 
ant constituences  which  had  yet  been  pro- 
posed. No  one  could  regret  more  than  ho 
did  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  way  of  Reform,  but  he  saw  no 
early  prospect  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Liberal  party,  once  so  strong,  was 
now  thoroughly  disorganized.  How  far 
the  noble  Lord  who  was  their  recognized 
leader  was  responsible  for  such  a  result  he 
would  leave  it  to  history  to  say.  Seeing 
no  hope  of  any  substantial  ot  '^'efc^joN.  "'S^ 
form  Tiai,\xQ  Aio^M  ^^Vttft  NScL^^ass^is^'^ 
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avail  itself  of  the  present  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  small  increase  to  the  repre- 
sentation that  was  offered  it;  and  with 
that  view  ho  should  support  the  Bill. 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  bo  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question/' 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  338 ;  Noes 
44:  Majority  294. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1  (Additional  Member  for  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  and  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  Lancashire), 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  hoped  to  satisfy 
the  Committee  that  three,  at  all  events 
out  of  the  four,  Members  should  be  given 
to  the  county  constituencies  and  two  of 
these  to  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 
It  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  South  Lanca- 
shire should  have  one,  and,  therefore, 
the  addition  to  the  West  Hiding  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  Birkenhead  or  Chel- 
sea. He  had  his  own  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  but  ho  would  not  enter  upon  the 
question  whether  the  lleform  Bill  of  1832 
did  or  did  not  do  justice  to  the  counties  as 
compared  with  the  boroughs.  The  set- 
tlement then  made  had  been  accepted  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  seemed  very 
difficult  to  disturb  it.  He  pledged  himself 
to  show  that  his  proposals  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  that  settlement, 
and  that  they  founded  on  justice.  To 
understand  this  matter  thoroughly  tliey 
must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  lleform 
Bill,  and  they  must  look  nt  tho  character 
of  the  constituencies  of  Sudbury  and  St. 
Albans,  which  had  been  disfranchised. 
The  noble  Lord  introduced  at  that  stormy 
j)eriod  to  which  ho  had  referred  three 
larger  measures  of  Beform.  In  many  par- 
ticulars they  were  tho  same.  They  had 
all  a  Scliedule  A,  of  boroughs  wholly  dis- 
franchised ;  a  Schedule  B,  of  places  par- 
tially disfranchised;  a  Schedule  C,  of 
plnccs  to  return  two  Members;  and  a 
Schedule  D,  of  towns  to  return  one  Mem- 
ber and  of  counties  to  return  three  and 
four  Members.  Disregai'ding  prescriptive 
right,  which  was  stronger  than  law  and 
reason,  the  noble  Lord  attempted  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  Members  in  the 
House.  His  first  Bill  was  lost  on  the 
Motion  of  General  Gascoigno  ''  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  diminish  tho  number  of 
Members  for  England  and  Wales;"  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  had 
tho  Motion;  of  General  Gascoigno  in  his 
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I  eye  when  he  gave  notice  of  a  Motion  hos- 
tile to  the  representation  of  the  XJniveni- 
ties  of  Scotland.    The  second  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord,  wliich  was  lost  in  "another 
place,"  contained  23  fewer  Members  than 
those  who  under  the  old  and  under  tho 
present  system  had  the  honour  of  seats  ia 
this  House.    In  the  third  Beform  Bill  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  fill  up  23  yacancies 
by  adding  one  to  tho  counties  and  22  to 
the  boroughs.     The  noblo  Lord  said  he 
would  not  disturb  the  balanoe  between 
town  and  country,  and,  therefore,  woold 
add    11   of  the   22   seats   to  the  larger 
boroughs,  and  11  to  the  smaller  boroughs 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  county  con- 
stituencies.   The  noble  Lord  called  from 
the  grave   11  boroughs  which  had  been 
scheduled  in  the  second  Bill  to  return  only 
one  Member,  and  tho  Members  who  sat 
for  those  places  might  thank  God  that  in 
those  days  there  was  a  House  of  Lords. 
Thrice  within  twice  thrice  years  he  had 
heard  proposals  to  disfranchise  the  town 
which  ho   had   tho   honour  to  represent 
(Knaresborough) ;  but  he  hoped  that  his 
eyes  would  have  become  dim,  his   hair 
gray,  and  his  voice  began  to  fail  before  he 
had  the  pain  again  to  listen   to  such  i 
proposal.    Sudbury  was  not  one  of  the  11 
larger  boroughs,  and  was  called  back  as  i 
counterpoise  to  Brighton  and  Macclesfield, 
which  received   a  double  representation. 
Therefore  if  they  gave  the  scats  of  Sud- 
bury to  Birkenhead  or  Chelsea  they  would 
upset  the  settlement  of  1832,  and  re-open 
a  question  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  bo- 
roughs, had  better  bo  left  alone.    It  might 
be  Siiid  that,  although  Sudbury  partook  of 
the  character  of  a  county  representation, 
that  was  not  the  case  with  St.  Albans. 
But  if  lion.  !&rember8  looked  bock  to  the 
debates  of   those   days  they  would   find 
that  St.  Albans  was  among  tho  next  half- 
dozen  on  tho  list  for  semi-diafranchisc- 
nient;    and,   therefore,   if  they   were  to 
consider   St.  Albans  as   neither   belong- 
ing to  town  or  county.     They  would  be 
dealing  liberally  by  the  large  boroughs,  if 
one  of  the  seats  of  St.  Albans  was  allotted 
to  them,  he  hoped  he  had   satisfied  the 
Committee  that  threo  of  these  acuts  ought 
to  fall  to  small  boroughs  like  Sudbury  and 
St.  Albans,  or,  failing  such  places,  to  the 
counties.     He  had  listened  with  attention 
to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in 
1859,  when  he  pointed  out  that  Members 
for  small  boroughs  represented  much  larger 
bodies  than  the  constituencies  of  the  parti- 
e\xlai  boroughs  for  which  they  sat ;  and  be 
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had  also  heard  with  satisfaction  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  that  occasion 
— that  the  distribution  of  seats  was  full 
one-half  of  a  Eeform  Bill,  and  that  they 
ought  to  look  to  the  quality  of  the  per- 
sons likely  to  bo  elected  as  well  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  electors.  He  was  sure 
that  no  one  could  look  at  the  front  rows 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  without  being 
convinced  that  these  small  boroughs  form- 
ed a  material  element  in  a  fair  representa- 
tion, and  that  complexity  and  diversity, 
not  uniformity,  should  be  the  rule  in  any 
sound  representative  system,  but  he  felt 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  induce 
the  House  to  allot  these  four  seats  to  bo- 
roughs of  an  analogous  character,  but  that 
being  out  of  the  question,  it  was  manifest 
that  if  they  took  as  the  basis  of  legislation 
the  Act  of  1832,  they  must  give  them 
to  the  counties.  The  next  question  was 
what  counties  were  best  entitled  to  the 
seats.  The  bases  of  the  Act  of  1832 
were  taxation,  population,  number  of  elec- 
tors, and  geographical  area,  and  taking 
those  points  as  guides,  the  West  Riding 
was  clearly  entitled  in  future  to  send  four 
Knights  of  the  Shire  to  Parliament.  The 
number  of  counties  to  which  four  Members 
were  assigned  by  the  Act  of  183G  was  26 ; 
and  the  choice  was  said  to  have  been  made 
according  to  taxation,  population,  voters, 
and  geographical  area.  On  the  question 
of  taxation,  he  drew  a  broad  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  annual  value  in 
connection  with  counties  and  the  annual 
value  in  connection  with  boroughs,  be- 
cause the  county  representation  was  essen- 
tially one  of  property,  and  the  borough 
representation  was  essentially  one  of  oc- 
cupation. The  county  Member  in  a  rough 
way  represented  the  property  of  his  coun- 
ty— not  so  the  borough  Member.  If  the 
rate-book  were  really  made  the  register, 
and  votes  given  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  rates  paid,  then  taxation  and 
representation  might  justly  be  said  to  go 
together.  But  the  real  fact  was  that  in 
too  many  boroughs  the  power  to  pay  and 
the  power  to  impose  taxation  bore  no  rela- 
tion whatever  the  one  to  the  other.  The  net 
annual  value  of  rental  in  the  West  Biding 
was  greater  than  in  any  of  other  26  coun- 
ties which  by  the  Act  of  1832  returned 
four  Members,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Lancashire.  North  and  South  Lan- 
cashire gave  a  return  of  £4,500,000,  the 
West  Biding  £3,126,000,  and  Kent,  the 
next  on  the  list,  only  £2,310,000.    On 


the  ground  of  population  the  West  Riding 
was  also  entitled  to  increased  represen- 
tation. Exclusive  of  the  represented  bo- 
roughs, Lancashire  contained  a  population 
of  817,000,  the  West  Riding  794,000, 
and  Kent,  which  returned  four  Members, 
had  a  population  of  only  485,000.  The 
West  Riding  contained  more  than  twice 
the  population  of  the  other  counties  with 
four  Members.  In  geographical  area  the 
West  Riding  as  compared  with  the  other 
counties  stood  second  on  the  list.  Lin- 
colnshire contained  1,779,000  acres,  the 
West  Riding  1,750,000,  and  Devonshire 
1,600,000.  The  West  Riding  contained 
double  the  number  of  acres  of  more  than 
half  the  counties  with  four  Members. 
While  second,  therefore,  in  respect  of  area 
population,  and  taxation,  the  West  Riding 
stood  first  in  respect  of  the  number  of 
electors,  for  although  returning  only  two 
Members  it  contained  more  than  any  single 
county  constituency  with  four  Members. 
By  the  return  of  1 859,  the  West  Riding 
had  a  constituency  of  86,645  electors,  and 
the  number  had  since  risen  to  about 
40,000.  In  Lancashire  which  returned 
four  Members  the  number  of  electors  was 
only  31,000.  Out  of  the  26  counties  he 
had  mentioned,  16  had  not  a  half,  and 
most  of  them  had  not  a  quarter,  of  the 
number  of  electors  in  the  West  Riding. 
On  what  ground,  then,  could  the  West 
Riding  be  refused  an  equal  representa- 
tion with  those  26  counties  ?  It  might  be 
said  that  the  West  Riding  ought  to  be 
content  because  there  were  so  many  repre- 
sented boroughs  within  its  borders.  The 
fact  was,  that  with  a  total  population  by 
the  census  of  1851  of  1,300,000,  the  West 
Riding  returned  only  18  county  and  bo- 
rough Members  altogether.  That  was  a 
body  of  population  which  was  more  inade- 
quately represented  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  England,  or  even  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  The  reason  why  the  West  Riding 
did  not  receive  a  larger  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation in  1832  might  perhaps  have  been 
that  the  claims  of  the  district  were  not 
sufficiently  brought  before  Parliament. 
In  the  vernacular  of  Yorkshire,  the  Bill 
was  brought  in  by  a  south  countryman  a 
"foreigner."  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Halifax, 
Wakefield,  and  other  towns  were  then  for 
the  first  time  enfranchised;  and  Knares- 
borough,  Ripon,  and  Pontefract  were  under 
the  control  of  family  influence,  and  the 
Members  for  those  places  no  more  vepre- 
sented  the  people  of  the  West  Riding  t\\asL 
they  did  t^e  i^^qa^  ^\i  C»\»X»«^t?Qdl.   ^^^aa 
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borough  he  had  now  the  honour  to  re- 
present was  then  the  appanage  of  the  du- 
cal house  of  Devonshire,  to  whose  credit, 
however,  it  ought  to  bo  mentioned  that 
they  did  not  put  it  up  to  auction  or  re- 
serve it  for  members  of  their  own  family. 
The  last  three  Members  returned  for  that 
borough  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  that 
House  were  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr. 
Tiemey,  and  Lord  Brougham  j  and,  wliile 
he  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  wisdom 
with  which  that  constituency  had  of  lute 
years  chosen  a  representative,  he  doubted 
whether  they  would  be  able  for  many  years 
to  come  to  find  three  such  eminent  men  to 
represent  them.    Still  in  no  peculiar  sense 
could  such  men  be  said  to  represent  the 
"West  Biding.  There  was  not  a  more  indus- 
trious, thriving,  intelligent,  or  loyal  popula- 
tion than  that  of  the  West  Hiding,  and  on 
every  ground  they  were  entitled  to  the  in- 
crease of  members  which  he  claimed  for 
them.     The  fact  that  it  was  in  name  only 
a  division  of  a  county  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  its  claims,  for,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  it  was  a  separate  unity.     The 
West  Hiding  was  not  like  the  divisions  of 
counties,  such  as  Cork  in  Ireland,  a  geo- 
graphical expression.    Yorkshire  had  its 
three  Lord  Lieutenants,  estimable  Whig 
noblemen — with  three  benches  of  magis- 
trates and  three  commissions  of  deputy  lieu- 
tenants.    In  the  matter  of  taxation,  the 
North,  East,  and  West  Ridings,  had  each 
their  three  separate  county  rates,  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  accident  of  having  one  sheriff, 
the  West  Hiding  was  as  distinct  irom  the 
North  or  East  Hidings  as  from  Lancashire 
or  Durham,  and  being  a  separate  unity 
ought  to  have  been  so  treated  in  the  Act 
of  1832.   Having  made  this  point  that  the 
West  lUding  of  Yorkshire  ought  to  return 
four  Knights  of  the  Shire,  there  remains 
the  question  whether  it  should  return  four 
as  a  unity,  or  should  be  divided  like  all 
other  counties  into  two  divisions,  each 
divisions   returning    two  Members;   and 
whether  the  unity  of  the  West  Hiding 
should  be  preserved  was  a  question  which 
should    bo  decided    on   Imperial    rather 
than  local  considerations.     It  was  true 
that  there  existed  among  the  town  free- 
holders of  the  West  Hiding  a  wish  that  the 
unity  of  the  riding  should  be  preserved ; 
but  there    were    800,000   unrepresented 
persons  living  outside  the  towns  who  were 
equally  anxious  that  it  should  be  divided. 
This  rural  population,  numbering  800,000. 
even  giving  them  the  benefit  of  Kuares- 
horoiigh  and  Hipon,    returned  only  six 
J/r.  Collins 


Members  to  Parliament,  while  the  popala- 
tions  of  the  boroughs — ^Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Huddersfield,   Hali&x,  Wakefield,  Brad- 
ford, and  Pontefract — amounting  to  only 
about  half  a  million,  returned  12.     Among 
the  rural  population  there  wero  40,000 
electors,  while  in  the  towns  there  were 
only  21,000 ;  thus,  while  the  borough  po- 
pulation had  a  Member  for  every  1,800 
electors,  the  rural  population  had  only  ono 
for  eveiy  6,000  or  7,000  electors.     Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  hardly  fair  that 
the  to^vn  populations  should  not  only  in- 
sist upon  retaining  the  preponderance  of 
representation  which  they  at  present  en- 
joyed, but  should  also  demand  to  be  al- 
lowed to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the  rural 
population.     The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  in  his  first  Heform 
Hill  had  proposed  to  disfronchiso  the  town 
freeholders  in  new  boroughs  on  the  ground 
that  when  he  gave  them  specific  represen- 
tation of  their  own  they  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  wishes  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation ;  their  conduct,  therefore,  on  this 
head  could  but  meet  with  reprobation  from 
the  noble  Lord.    That  this  was  the  feeling 
outside  the  town  populatidns  did  not  ad- 
mit of  doubt.    Last  year  the  mogistrateB 
held  a  meeting  which  was  convened  by  a 
circular   issued  by  the   deputy   clerk  of 
the  peace,  to  consider  whether  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  West  Hiding  should  be 
separated  into  two  divisions,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  that  the  riding  should  be 
separated  into  two  divisions,  to  be  called 
the  north  and  south  divisions,  to  which  an 
amendment  was  proposed  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  inexpedient  for  the  magistrates  as 
magistrates  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.     This  amendment  was  lost  by  17 
to  4G ;    the  dissentient  magistrates  then 
left  the  room,  and  the  original  resolution 
was  thereupon  carried  by  the  magistrates 
who  remained.     He  thought  he  he^  shown 
that,  as  to  the  local  question,  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  the  riding  being  divided. 
The  question  which  it  was  more  important 
to  consider,  however,  was  the  bearing  of 
this  matter  upon  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire at  large.     The  general  desirability  of 
dividing  large  counties  was  one  of  the  few 
subjects  upon  which  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
tlie  City  of  London  were  agreed  at  the 
time  of   the  Heform  Bill.     Why,  then, 
should  not  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
be  divided  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
\  the  tviTsi  inhabitants }    Mr.  Mill,  in  hb 
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Essay  on  Representatioe  Oovemtnmtf  said 
that  it  was  important  that  minorities 
should  be  heard  in  that  Kouso.  Now,  but 
for  the  accident  that  they  had  found  a  re- 
presentative in  the  hon  Baronet  who  sat 
for  the  county  (Sir  John  Ramsden),  who 
was  not  elected  by  them,  the  Conserva- 
tives of  the  "West  Biding  would  be  entire- 
ly unrepresented.  There  were,  however, 
among  the  Conservatives  13,500  electors, 
or  more  than  the  whole  number  of  Liberal 
electors,  who  in  the  boroughs  returned  12 
Members.  It  was  not  right  that  so  largo  a 
number  of  persons  should  be  without  a 
Member  to  represent  them.  The  legal  ex- 
penses on  each  side  of  contesting  the  West 
lliding  were  not  under  £15,000,  and  there 
were  other  expenses,  not  defrayed  in  the  or- 
dinary course,  which  left  the  actual  amount 
little  short  of  £20,000.  "What  might  be 
done  on  the  Liberal  side  he  could  not  say, 
but  the  expenses  of  the  Conservative  can- 
didate at  the  last  election  were  defrayed 
by  public  subscription.  But  it  was  too 
much  to  suppose  that  even  the  patriotism 
or  the  love  of  fighting  which  prevailed 
among  Yorkshiremen  would  induce  them 
to  subscribe  as  liberally  every  time  it 
pleased  the  noblo  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  to  dissolve  Parliament ;  and, 
therefore,  practically  the  representation 
of  the  West  Hiding  would  bo  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  wealthy  men — an  arrange- 
ment which  did  not  seem  to  him  desirable 
on  public  grounds.  Having  made  out  a 
strong  case  for  the  four  Members  and  for 
the  division  of  the  country,  he  next  came 
to  the  question  as  to  how  it  should  be  di- 
vided. Two  proposals  had  been  made  for 
dividing  the  West  Riding,  the  one  by  Lord 
Derby's  Government  in  1862 ;  the  other  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1854,  both  of  them  fair 
enough,  but  he  preferred  not  from  any 
fear  of  the  supposition  of  being  influenced 
by  party  motives,  but  because  it  was  more 
in  accordance  with  old  local  boundaries,  to 
adopt  the  line  of  demarcation  marked  out 
in  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  in 
1854.  It  was  a  painful  thing  that  the 
change  which  he  desired  could  not  be 
made  without  damaging  somebody  else, 
and  he  wished  there  were  more  seats  to  be 
disposed  of.  It  would  bo  unjust  totally 
to  disfranchise  boroughs  like  Wakefield 
and  Gloucester,  because  the  balance  be- 
tween counties  and  boroughs  as  settled  in 
1 832  would  thereby  be  destroyed ;  but  if 
only  one  Member  were  left  to  each  of 
those  boroughs  they  would  still  be  in  as 


good  a  position  as  Birkenhead.  Taking 
a  lesson  from  the  course  pursued  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  it  might  be  desirable  to 
embody  in  the  same  Bill  proposals  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  one  place  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  another.  Coming  then 
to  Chelsea  and  Kensington  they  were  not 
entitled  either  by  population  or  wealth 
to  the  increased  representation  which  it 
was  proposed  to  confer  on  them.  They 
had  already  no  less  than  1,500  votes  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  was  as 
large  a  proportion  as  Yorkshire  would 
have  if  divided  as  he  proposed.  Tho 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  objected  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  voters  contemplated  by  the  Bill  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  stated,  and  truly 
stated,  how  electors  were  in  the  habit  of 
placing  a  higher  value  on  a  county  than 
a  borough  vote;  and,  surely,  if  this  was 
the  case  anywhere  it  was  so  in  Middle- 
sex. But  if  Chelsea  and  Kensington  were 
created  into  a  borough,  726  occupiers 
of  mansions  in  Belgravia,  with  a  £50 
qualification,  would  be  disfranchised  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  while  they  would 
be  swamped  in  the  borough  representa- 
tion by  the  number  of  small  houses.  To 
support  his  Motion  he  had  no  party  such 
as  the  Irish  or  Scotch  Members;  bat 
"  Thrice  armed  is  he  who  hath  his  quarrel 
just,"  and  he  trusted  entirely  to  the  fair- 
ness and  justice  of  the  House,  which  in 
the  end  would  never  fail.  He  had  no 
wish,  in  moving  the  postponement  of  the 
clause,  to  do  anything  hostile  to  the  Go- 
vernment. He  only  asked  them,  having 
done  the  best  they  could  for  Chelsea  and 
Kensington,  and  having  failed,  and  fail 
they  would,  to  fall  back  on  their  own  pro- 
position, made  in  1854,  which  gave  two 
Members  to  the  West  Riding.  He  had 
no  personal  antipatliy  to  metropolitan 
Members,  who  were  often  spoken  of  in 
that  House  as  if  they  were  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, though,  in  point  of  fact,  he  saw  be- 
fore him  several  of  them  who  had  pre- 
viously represented  other  constituencies. 
But  he  objected  to  the  scheme  for  giving 
a  separate  representation  to  Chelsea  and 
Kensington,  because  he  believed  he  had 
made  out  a  stronger  case.  He  thanked 
the  House  for  the  liearing  which  they  had 
gi'anted  him,  and  he  thanked  them  the  * 
more  because  he  was  not  always  tolerant 
of  other  people's  speeches ;  for,  not  being 
in  the  habit  of  making  speeches  ia  Q»idsst 
tliat  hia  ooi»\itoiftu\a  w  Vx^  '«v^^  Tsi^^ii^ 
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read  them  tho  next  morning  in  the  news-  give  more  credit  than  was  usnallT  accord- 
papers,  he  had  little  B3nnpathy  with  hon.  cd  to  such  assertions  when  he  afinded  to 
Members  who  did  so.  He  begged  to  move  the  four  places  senatiin.  With  respect  to 
that  the  clause  be  postponed.  the  West  Biding  it  was  a  matter  of  noto- 

SiR  GEOEGE  LEWIS  did  not  think  the  riety  that  Members  of  different  poHtical 
hon .  Member  for  Knaresborough  had  shown  opinions  had  represented  it  within  a  limited 
grounds  for  his  Amendment.  If  the  hon.  time,  which  showed  that  the  political  inte- 
Gentlcman  wished  to  propose  that  a  second  rests  of  the  West  Hiding  were  not  far  from 
Member  should  be  given  to  the  West  being  evenly  balanced.  The  same  division 
Biding,  he  might  have  made  a  Motion  to  of  interests  prevaled  also  in  South  Lan- 
that  effect,  and  if  the  House  had  decided  cashire.  As  to  Birkenhead,  they  could 
on  giving  the  West  Biding  two  Members,  only  judge  of  what  would  be  the  position 
the  propositions  contained  in  the  Bill  might  of  parties  there  from  their  position  in 
have  been  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  Liverpool,  of  which  it  might  be  consider- 
would  give  effect  to  that  decision.  He  ed  a  suburb ;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  and  in  Liverpool  the  two  great  parties  into 
learned  Member  had  shown  any  reason  for  which  this  country  was  divided  had  in 
a  deparature  from  the  ordinary  course,  \  recent  times  alternately  triumphed,  and  in 
which  was  to  take  this  clause  in  its  order.  Livci*pool  political  opinions  were  balanced. 
Coming  to  the  question  raised  by  the  hon.  \  With  respect  to  the  proposed  metropolitan 
and  learned  Gentleman,  he  must  remind  borough,  they  knew  that  the  metropolitan 
hon.  Members  that  they  had  to  deal  with  i  boroughs  occasionally  returned  Members 
a  limited  number  of  seats.  There  was  no  who  were  not  very  strong  in  their  adhesion 
proposal  for  a  further  disfranchisement,  i  to  political  party ;  and,  therefore,  there 
The  one  they  had  to  consider  was  for  the  !  was  no  ground  for  supposing  that  tiie  Go- 


distribution  of  four  scats,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  former  disfranchisement,  were 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  House.  If  the 
Government  had  not  brought  forward  a 


vemmcnt  made  these  proposals  with  any 
party  feeling.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  that  the  claims  of  the 
West  Biding  would  be  disregarded,  and  a 


proposal  for  disposing  of  those  seats  it  was  |  gross  injustice  done  to  it,  if  his  proposal 
certain    the  question  would    have  been  for  giving  it  two  additional  Members  were 


raised  by  independent  Members.  Two  had 
given  notices  on  the  subject — his  hon. 
Friend  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 


not  agreed  to  it.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  en- 
titled to  hold  that  language.   The  Govern- 


with  respect  to  the  borough  of  Salford,  I  ment  had  but  a  small  balance  in  bank  to 


and  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex with  respect  to  Chelsea  and  Ken- 
sington. It,  therefore,  appeared  to  the 
Government  that  it  was  better  for  them  to 
propose  a  scheme  dealing  with  the  four 
seats  in  one  BiU.     The  seats  which  had 


draw  on ;  and  if  one-fourth  of  all  in  their 
possession  was  given  to  the  West  Biding, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  constituency  of 
that  portion  of  the  empire  would  have  any 
cause  of  complaint.  If  two  Members  were 
given  to  the  West  Biding,  South  Lanca< 


been  forfeited  were  four  borough  scats,  and   shire  might  consider  itself  entitled  to  two 
some  hon.  Members  thought  they  ought  additionad  Members ;  for,  while  aocording 


to  be  redistributed  to  boroughs;  but  the 
Government  considered  the  fairest  arrange- 
ment to  be  that  by  which  two  of  them 
should  be  given  to  counties  and  two  to 
boroughs.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man proposed  to  disturb  that  proposal  and 
to  give  three  seats  to  counties  and  only 
one  to  a  borough.  The  €K)vemment  ob- 
jected to  such  an  alteration.  He  was  aware 
that  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  all  profes- 
sions of  impartiality  and  absence  from 
political  feeling  were  received  with  great 
incredulity ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  he 
must  assert  with  sincerity  that  in  making 
this  proposal  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  actuated  by  party  feeling.  He 
thought  the  Houbo  might  be  disposed  to 
Jfr.  Cellini 
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to  the  census  of  1861  the  total  population 
of  the  West  Biding  was  1,315,000,  that 
of  South  Lancashire  was  1,570,000.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber was  one  to  which  they  ought  not  to 
give  their  assent. 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNEBS  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spent  some  little 
time  in  defending  what  certainly  he  (Lord 
John  Manners)  did  not  mean  to  impugn, 
and  what  he  did  not  understand  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Knares- 
borough, in  his  singularly  able  statement, 
to  impugn — namely,  the  impartiality  of  the 
motives  of  the  Government  in  their  pro- 
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posed  disposal  of  these  four  seats ;  but  the 
right  hoQ.  Gentleman  had  not  said  one 
single  word  in  regard  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  proposal  to  add  to  what  was 
called  "the  Unicom'*  representation  was 
founded.  In  1832  an  arrangement  was 
adopted  by  which  a  certain  number  of 
counties — seven  in  number — which  were 
considered  so  small  as  to  make  such  a  plan 
desirable,  were  to  have  three  Members. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  give  three  Mem- 
bers to  the  West  Biding  and  South  Lan- 
cashire because  they  were  so  largo.  He 
could  not  think  that  a  good  reason  for  the 
extension  of  that  anomalous  system  of  re- 
presentation. A  temporary  inconvenience 
in  the  case  of  the  West  Hiding,  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  empire,  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  enormous  mischief  that 
would  arise  from  the  establishment  of  the 
system  of  giving  three  Members  to  a  vast 
constituency.  The  great  mischief  now  felt 
was  the  enormous  expense  and  the  fright- 
ful tear  and  wear  which  those  were  sub- 
jected to  who  wished  to  represent  largo 
masses  of  electors.  The  same  evil  was 
very  strongly  felt  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  best  men  of  America  were  driven 
into  private  life.  The  evil  was  year  after 
year  growing  in  this  country,  and  he 
contended  that  it  was  the  height  of  mad- 
ness in  any  of  their  measures  of  Beform 
to  take  a  course  that  would  rather  aggra- 
vate than  diminish  it.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  pointed  out  the  enormous  population 
of  the  West  Biding,  and  the  expense  in- 
curred in  contesting  it,  which  placed  the 
representation  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
possessed  of  ordinary  means.  The  practi- 
cal remedy  would  be  to  diminish  the  area 
by  dividing  the  riding,  and  so  bring  the 
population  within  the  reach  of  country 
gentlemen  of  ordinary  means  who  wished 
to  represent  the  two  divisions.  Was  it  a 
movement  in  a  Liberal  direction  to  place 
the  West  Biding  in  such  a  position  that  no 
one  but  a  millionaire,  or  a  person  supplied 
by  his  friends  with  the  wealth  of  a  mil- 
lionaire for  the  time  being,  could  pretend 
to  represent  it?  Was  it  for  the  interest 
of  the  Liberal  party  that  none  but  men  of 
immense  wealth  should  represent  certain 
constituencies?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  said  that  if  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire were  divided  a  similar  claim  would 
be  put  in  for  South  Lancashire,  but  the 
fact  was  that  the  population  of  South 
Lancashire  in  1851,  excluding  those  who 
were  represented  in  the  boroughs,  was 

VOL,  CLXIIL    [third  bebjeb.] 


only  500,000  while  the  population  of  the 
West  Biding  was  then  794,000.  At  this 
moment  the  rural  population  of  the  West 
Biding  was  894,000,  so  that  in  respect  of 
population  the  West  Biding  had  a  decided 
claim  of  precedence  over  South  Lanca- 
shire. But  there  ought,  he  admitted,  to 
be  no  difference  in  dealing  with  the  claims 
of  tho  two  counties.  The  Committee  ought 
to  deal  at  present  with  the  constituency 
that  was  admitted  to  have  the  strongest 
claim — ^namely,  tho  West  Biding ;  and,  if 
tho  prospects  held  out  of  a  speedy  recon- 
struction of  our  representative  system  were 
to  be  realized.  South  Lancashire  would 
only  have  to  wait  a  short  time  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  intelligible  and  satisfac- 
tory manner.  He,  therefore,  called  on  the 
Committee  not  to  settle  the  question  with 
a  regard  to  mere  temporary  convenience, 
but  to  take  a  wider  and  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  subject,  and  to  give  it  an 
intelligent  and  principled  decision. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said,  he  would  not 
dispute  the  statistics  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough,  but  would  observe  that, 
admitting  them  to  be  correct,  and  assum- 
ing that  there  ought  to  be  two  additional 
Members  given  to  the  West  Biding,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  divide  the  riding  into  two. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  West 
Biding  itself  against  such  a  division.  The 
feeling  was  oven  against  two  additional 
seats  if  accompanied  by  a  division.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  West 
Biding  was  contained  in  the  villages  and 
small  towns,  and  it  was  that  portion  which 
distinguished  the  constituency  so  much 
from  that  of  other  places.  To  divide  the 
West  Biding  would  be  to  take  away  one 
of  those  leading  features  of  tho  represen- 
tation of  the  country  which  it  was  de- 
sirable to  preserve.  If  the  West  Biding 
were  divided  it  would  no  longer  be  a 
leading  constituency;  and  one  consequence 
of  that  would  be  that  it  would  not  have 
that  weight  with  the  country  which  the 
decisions  of  an  enormous  undivided  con- 
stituency were  known  to  possess.  Tho 
decision  of  such  a  constituency  at  a  gene- 
ral election  gave  an  impetus  to  a  causo 
that  the  decisions  of  half  a  dosen  small 
boroughs  could  never  exert.  If  they  di- 
vided the  West  Biding  they  would  lose 
altogether  the  massive  character  of  that 
great  constituency  ;  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  it  most  desirable  to  have  tho  op- 
portunity of  consulting  large  masses  of 
tho  people  when  some  great  Q^<i^\\w!L  ^'l 
civil  or  TQ\i^o\x^  ViXsctV.-^  ^^  ^  ^\^^> 
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-which  would,  as  on  previous  occasions,  go 
far  to  decide  it  at  once  and  for  ever.  The 
Lon.  Member  for  Knarcsborough  stated 
that  at  a  meeting  of  magistrates  of  the 
West  Hiding,  called  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion, two-thirds  of  those  present  wore  in 
favour  of  dividing  the  constituency.  He 
did  not  question  that  it  was  so.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
those  who  attended  that  meeting  formed 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  West  Eiding.  The  great  argument  in 
favour  of  division  was  the  expenses  neces- 
sarily attending  elections  in  all  largo  con- 
stituencies. He  was  quite  aware  of  that 
expense.  At  the  last  election  for  the 
West  Ridiug  the  strictly  legal  expenses 
of  both  sides  amounted  to  not  lesf»  than 
£30,000.  That  was  a  great  evil,  un- 
doubtedly, though  perhaps,  under  the  ex- 
isting code  of  election  law,  it  was  unavoid- 
able ;  but  when  an  evil  reached  a  certain 
magnitude  it  often  found  a  cure.  Many 
ways  suggested  themselves  by  which  the 
two  parties  might  come  to  some  agree- 
ment, and  whereby  a  portion  of  the  legal 
expenses  could  be  saved.  The  great  ad- 
vantages, however,  arising  from  the  de- 
claration of  public  opinion  on  matters  of 
wide  political  interest  by  a  largo  constitu- 
ency more  than  counterbalanced  the  evils; 
and  especially  as  there  was  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  the  West  Biding  that  the  constitu- 
ency should  not  be  divided,  he  should  vote 
against  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knarcsborough. 

Colonel  SMYTH  said,  ho  did  not  rise 
to  prolong  the  discussion  further  than  to 
state  that  ho  believed  that  there  was  a 
very  general  opinion  amongst  all  classes 
of  electors  in  favour  of  the  division  of  the 
AV^est  Riding,  which  had  become  almost 
unmanageable  for  election  purposes.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Whitby  (Mr.  Thompson), 
he  believed,  was  Chairman  of  the  Liberal 
Association  of  the  West  Riding.  At  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  impute  to  him  any 
political  motive  in  opposing  the  division, 
for  he  did  not  think  that  would  change 
the  representation  in  any  way.  But,  no 
doubt,  ho  spoke  as  the  organ  of  Leeds 
on  this  occasion.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Knarcsborough  had  gone  into  the  whole 
question  so  fully  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  follow  him  ;  but  ho  honestly 
believed  that  there  was  a  feeling  on  tho 
part  of  tho  West  Riding  that  it  should  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  say  wliat  that  division  should  bo,  but  if 
the  Committee  thought  it  desirable  to  d\- 

Afr,  Thompson 


vide  the  constituency  he  was  quite  sure 
they  would  not  be  acting  contrary  to  their 
wishes. 

Mr.  RAINES  said,  he  felt  bound  to 
confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Whitby  (Mr.  Thompson),  and 
the  fact  which  had  been  alluded  to  of  his 
hon.  Friend  being  Chairman  of  the  Liberal 
Association  of  tho  West  Riding  gave  great 
weight  to  that  opinion.  The  liberal  party 
generally  were  in  favour  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  West  Riding  as  a  distinct 
unity.  They  did  not  wish  for  a  division. 
It  was  not  a  Leeds  question.  It  was  felt 
to  be  as  important  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Saddleworth  as  in  Leeds.  Ho  admitted 
that  tho  Conservatives  were  mudr  more 
in  favour  of  division  than  the  Liberal 
party ;  but,  so  far  as  he  ever  heard,  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  Liberal  electors  of 
the  West  Riding  were  in  favour  of  main- 
taining that  great  constituency,  of  which 
they  were  proud,  in  its  undivided  state. 
Tho  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  ap- 
peared to  consider  that  the  West  Riding 
was  entitled  to  have  two  Members  added 
to  its  representation,  and  that  the  Metro- 
polis should  have  none.  If  the  question 
were  to  be  argued  upon  the  principle  of 
equal  electoral  districts,  a  great  deal,  un- 
doubtedly, might  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
proposition,  but  he  apprehended  that  the 
hon.  Member  was  about  the  last  man  in 
tho  House  who  would  argue  the  question 
upon  that  principle,  as  it  would  have  the 
odect  of  entirely  and  immediately  annihi- 
lating the  borough  he  represented.  The 
hon.  Member  in  arguing  upon  arithmetical 
grounds  was  distinctly  condemned  by  his 
own  figures.  The  population  of  the  West 
Riding  was  1,500,000,  whilst  that  of  the 
Metropolis  was  2,800,000.  But  they  had 
eighteen  Members  each,  including  county 
and  borough  representatives.  And  yet  his 
hon.  Priend  came  forward  on  the  arithme- 
tical principle  and  claimed  two  out  of  the 
four  seats  for  the  West  Riding,  alleging 
that  the  l^letropolis  should  have  none. 
Ho  (Mr.  Raines)  had  not  the  least  objection 
to  the  West  Riding  having  two  additional 
Members  in  any  comprehensive  measure 
involving  a  general  redistribution  of  seats, 
but  if  it  claimed  two  out  of  the  four  seats 
now  in  question.  South  Lancashire  certain- 
ly had  an  equal  claim  to  the  other  two, 
and  then  the  boroughs  which  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  enfranchise  would  be 
entirely  excluded,  and  the  four  borough 
seats  would  be  apportioned  to  counties. 
\'W\\^i\  tvfo  )a^t<iM%ha  were  to  be  disfran- 
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chised,  the  hon.  Member  for  iECnares- 
borough  claimed  the  representatives  for 
the  counties.  Such  a  proposal  he  thought 
distiuctly  opposed  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. The  proposal  of  the  Government 
was  a  very  fair  and  equitable  one.  He 
should  be  inclined  strictly  and  literally 
to  claim  the  whole  four  Members  for 
boroughs,  but  on  the  principle  adopted 
generally  by  our  leading  statesmen  of  late 
he  was  disposed  to  consider  that  in  cases 
of  this  sort  something  like  an  equal  dis- 
tribution should  take  place  between  the 
county  and  borough  constituencies.  It 
was  said  that  the  division  of  the  West 
Biding  would  diminish  the  expense  of 
elections.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
tlio  railways,  telegraphs,  and  additional 
polling  places  had  much  increased  the 
facilities  of  giving  votes  at  county  elec- 
tions. So  that  whether  they  looked  at  the 
candidates  or  the  voters,  the  labour  and 
trouble  were  infinitely  less  than  they  used 
to  be.  The  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  seemed  to  him  altoge- 
ther unreasonable,  and  he  should  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  buncombe  said,  he 
thought  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Col- 
lins) had  abundantly  proved  that  alike  in 
respect  to  property,  area,  and  population, 
the  West  Biding  was  entitled  to  two  ad- 
ditional Members;  and  neither  the  hon. 
Member  for  Whitby  nor  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leeds  would  object  to  giving  addition* 
al  Members,  but  they  objected  to  its  divi- 
sion. From  the  representations  made  to 
him  from  various  quarters  he  believed  that 
a  strong  feeling  existed  in  the  West  Biding 
on  the  subject.  Although  the  polling  places 
were  numerous,  the  expense  of  bringing 
up  voters  and  paying  the  large  number  of 
polling  clerks,  &c.,  was  so  great  that  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  find  gentlemen 
who  would  face  such  an  expenditure. 
After  the  various  measures  adopted  by 
Parliament  for  diminishing  the  expenses 
of  elections,  it  would  be  inconsistent  if 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  remedying  so  large  an 
expenditure.  The  expenses  of  the  elections 
for  the  county  of  York  had  been  perfectly 
fabulous  in  past  times  before  it  was  di- 
vided; the  contested  election  for  1806 
having  cost  the  representatives  and  candi- 
dates £100,000  a  piece.  A  much  more 
moderate  expenditure  now  prevailed,  but, 
considering  the  number  of  boroughs  repre- 
sented in  the  West  Biding  and  the  number 
of  freeholders  resident  in  the  boroughs 


who  had  votes  for  the  West  Biding,  it  was 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation were  not  at  present  adequately  re- 
presented. This  was  not  a  matter  of 
party,  but  of  justice,  and  he  would  appeal 
to  hon.  Members  on  ihe  Ministerial  benches 
whether  they  wished  that  the  agricultural 
interest  should  not  have  a  fair  representa- 
tion ?  He  should  give  his  cordial  assent  to 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  BENT  said,  there  could  be  no 
question  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  town 
population  that  the  West  Biding  should 
be  united  in  the  representation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  feeling  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  Biding  was  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  town  population  unduly 
predominated.  As  every  interest  ought 
to  be  represented  in  that  House,  and  as 
it  was  desirable  to  diminish  the  expense 
of  elections,  he  should  support  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough. 

Mb.  BEECBOFT  said,  that  after  the 
long  and  able  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Eiiaresborough,  he  would 
not  attempt  to  enter  at  any  length  into 
the  question,  but  there  was  one  point  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  accidentally 
omitted.  He  had  not  stated  where  was 
to  be  the  place  for  holding  the  election, 
either  for  the  northern  or  soutliern  divi- 
sion. He  (Mr.  Beecroft),  therefore,  begged 
to  give  notice  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Motion  being  adopted  he  would  move  to 
insert  in  the  schedule  that  Leeds  be  the 
place  for  holding  the  election  for  the 
northern  division,  and  he  did  this  the 
more  readily  as  he  should  not  like  to  steal 
a  march  upon  Wakefield,  in  her  present 
widowed  condition,  but  Wakefield  could 
still  be  left  the  place  for  holding  the  elec* 
tion  for  the  southern  division.  He  was 
surprised  that  his  hon.  Friend,  who  was 
so  so  well  and  so  prominently  known  at 
Leeds  should  have  neglected  to  put  this  in 
the  schedule,  and  so  have  thrown  upon 
him  (Mr.  Beecroft)  the  necessity  of  making 
up  his  deficiency.  There  was  no  town 
which  could  set  up  a  claim  equal  to  that 
of  Leeds  to  be  the  place  for  holding  the 
election.  The  claim  of  Leeds  could  on 
this  occasion  have  no  rival.  The  West 
Biding  ought  to  return  four  Members  and 
be  divided  as  proposed.  On  behalf  of  his 
constituents,  the  people  of  Leeds,  he  beg- 
ged to  tender  his  thanks  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough  for  the  Motion  he 
had  made.  He  beUeved  it  would  give 
them  great  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the 
electors  in  the  northern  division  so  ^ro- 
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posed  by  him  to  be  constituted.  Ho  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  his  opinion 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  West 
Riding  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  divi- 
sions, and  his  opinion  was  supported  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  lessening  of  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  in  elections, 
but  on  the  still  higher  ground  that  the 
West  Biding  was  entitled  to  this  distinc- 
tion by  reason  of  its  occupying  the  first 
rank  among  the  English  counties  for  terri- 
torial extent,  wealth,  and  population. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  so 
many  great  West  Riding  authorities  were 
divided  in  their  opinions  that  the  ques- 
tion seemed  to  be  one  of  some  doubt  and 
difficulty.  The  Government  last  Session 
in  their  Reform  Bill  proposed  to  give  four 
Members  to  the  West  Riding  without  di- 
viding it.  The  consequence  was  that 
many  representations,  some  by  deputation 
and  others  by  memorial,  were  addressed 
to  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
division  of  the  West  Riding.  Ue  had, 
therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  subject  fully  discussed  last  year  by 
those  who  were  interested  in  it.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  his  mind  was  that 
there  was  a  great  division  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  that  that  division  was  not 
conterminous  with  party  feeling.  Persons 
belonging  to  both  political  parties  were  in 
favour,  some  of  maintaining  the  West 
Riding  in  its  integrity,  and  others  of  di- 
viding it.  His  right  hon  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  who  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  Yorkshire,  did  not 
urge  the  Government  not  to  divide  the 
West  Riding.  So  far,  indeed,  as  political 
objects  were  concenied,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  Government  would  be  inclined  to 
a  division  of  the  county ;  but  they  decided 
in  favour  of  what  seemed  to  them  to  be 
the  predominent  feeling  of  the  riding  itself, 
without  looking  to  political  interests.  If, 
therefore,  any  hon.  Gentleman  shall  give 
his  vote  under  the  impression  that  the 
division  of  the  riding  would  be  acceptable 
to  a  majority  of  the  people  ho  certainly 
would  give  it  under  a  mistake. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  was  weU 
known  that  he  had  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  county  represen- 
tation, and  in  what  he  was  about  to  say 
he  was  not,  of  course,  in  any  way  influ- 
enced by  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  of 
the  West  Riding.  The  object  ought  to  be 
to  secure  the  return  to  the  House  of  as 
large  a  number  of  independent  Members 
as  possible.    Now,  he  had  the  honour  of 
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representing  a  very  large  county  consti- 
tuency, ramified  among  a  population  of 
about  400,000,  and  ho  must,  therefore,  be 
well  aware  of  some  of  the  inconveniences 
which  must  attend  the  representation  of 
districts  comprising  such  an  exaggerated 
amount  of  population  as  the  West  Riding. 
An  hon.  Member  had  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  division  prided  themselves  on 
being  represented  by  two  Members ;  but, 
according  to  that  argument,  the  constitu- 
ency ought  to  be  offended  at  the  offer  of  a 
third  Member.  What  was  the  fact  as  to 
these  large  constituencies?  Why,  that 
they  were  really  governed  by  very  small 
bodies  of  organized  politicians.  It  was 
impossible  for  these  leviathan  constitu- 
encies to  act  without  organization,  and, 
it  was  impossible  for  a  candidate  to  start 
without  very  large  funds.  On  that  ground 
he  objected  to  very  large  constituencies. 
What  he  said  did  not  apply  solely  to  the 
West  Riding,  but  to  all  similar  constitu- 
encies. The  Committee  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  county  Mem- 
bers for  England  and  Wales  numbered  only 
159,  though  they  represented  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  householders,  as  well  as  the  free- 
holders in  boroughs;  besides  which  they 
represented  the  greater  part  of  the  rejil 
property  of  the  country.  Bearing  in  mind 
these  facts  he  should  bo  wanting  to  the 
convictions  he  entertained  if  he  did  not 
cordially  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
Member  for  Knaresborough. 

Mr.  HADPIELD  said,  that  Yorkshire 
already  returned  six  county  Members, 
while  Lancashire  only  returned  four,  and 
to  give  two  additional  Members  to  York- 
shire would  increase  the  inequality. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  ''  That 
Clause  1  be  postponed." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  81  j  Noes 
118:  Majority  37. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  would  then 
move  to  leave  out  the  words  "  first  of  No- 
vember," and  to  insert  "  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act."  The  object  of 
his  Amendment  was  this — the  new  regis- 
ter of  votes  would  not  come  into  operation 
till  the  1st  of  December  for  the  counties, 
and  for  the  proposed  boroughs  no  register 
would  practically  exist  until  that  time. 
If  it  was  desirable  that  the  seats  in  ques- 
tion should  be  conferred  on  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  he  could  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  issue  of  the  writs  to  fill  up  these 
seats  should  be  suspended  until  Novem- 
ber. 
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Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  repUed,  that  if 
the  Bill  were  not  passed  until  the  close  of 
the  Session,  as  would  probably  be  the  case, 
tlie  consequence  of  acceding  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  be  that  the  new  county  elections  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  would  take  place 
during  harvest  time — a  period  which  ex- 
perience proyed  to  be  inconvenient  for  such 
purposes. 

Amendment,  by  leave  of  the  House, 
withdrawn. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  leave  out  in  Clause  1  the  words 
**  South  Division  of  Lancashire,"  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  other  words  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  transferring  one 
of  the  seats  to  a  constituency  in  Ireland. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  that,  whether  the  ele- 
ment of  numbers  or  valuation  were  taken 
into  consideration,  the  counties  in  Eng- 
land Avcrc  inadequately  represented  as  com- 
pared with  the  boroughs,  there  being  only 
ono  Member  for  every  64,000  of  the  po- 
pulation iu  counties,  while  there  was  one 
for  every  22,088  in  boroughs.  Every 
county  Member,  he  might  add,  represent- 
ed an  average  valuation  of  £380,906,  as 
contrasted  with  £127,274,  which  was  the 
sum  represented  by  each  Member  for  a 
borough.  Again,  in  counties,  there  was 
but  one  Member  to  every  3,187  electors, 
while  in  boroughs  there  was  one  Member 
to  every  127,274  electors.  As  these  seats 
had  been  lost  by  corruption,  ho  should 
propose  the  transference  of  one  to  a  county 
in  Ireland  where  there  was  less  danger 
of  corruption,  and  in  which  the  manifest 
disproportion  between  the  representation 
of  couuties  and  boroughs  would  be  a  little 
diminished,  for  the  interests  of  Ireland 
were  essentially  agreed  to.  But  it  had 
been  admitted  both  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment and  the  preceding  Government 
that  Ireland  was  entitled  to  four  addi- 
tional scats.  Since  the  Union,  Ireland  had 
obtained  an  increase  of  only  five  Members, 
though  her  population  had  increased  by 
upwards  of  2,000,000,  while  the  increase 
of  population  in  Scotland  for  the  same 
time  was  only  1,000,000.  Including  the 
two  divisions  of  Lancashire  there  were  fif- 
teen constituencies,  and^if  they  looked  at 
these  constituencies  of  those  boroughs  and 
of  the  county,  they  would  find  that  Lan- 
cashire was  represented  in  a  way  that  no 
Irish  county  was  represented,  not  even  the 
pnorraous  county  of  Cork,  which  was  not 


much  inferior  in  extent  to  Torkshire. 
Lancashire  had  four  Members  to  31,000 
electors,  that  was  one  Member  to  some- 
thing like  8,000  electors — ^not  to  speak  of 
the  representatives  of  the  fifteen  borougbSy 
in  which  there  was  on  an  average  about 
one  Member  to  every  2,542  electors.  In 
England,  taking  counties  and  boroughs, 
there  was  one  Member  to  every  36,612 
persons ;  but,  in  all  Ireland  the  proportion 
was  one  Member  to  65,034  inhabitants, 
and  in  Cork  county  it  was  only  one  to 
275,926.  As  to  valuation,  no  doubt  Ire- 
land could  not  be  compared  to  England ; 
but,  admitting  valuation  to  be  a  fair  cle- 
ment in  the  consideration  of  the  equaliza- 
tion of  seats  in  the  same  country  where 
the  standard  of  wealth  was  the  same,  it 
was  by  no  means  a  fair  one  between  two 
countries  such  as  Ireland  and  England, 
where  the  one  was  rich  and  the  other 
poor.  But  the  fact  was  that  much  as 
these  elements  were  talked  of  in  debate, 
even  within  England,  they  received  very 
little  practical  attention.  If  they  did,  how 
was  it  to  be  explained  that  Wales  had 
twenty- seven  Members,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  that  country  was  but  1,005,721, 
the  electors  48,908,  and  the  valuation  but 
£3,988,378  ?  Could  any  one  arpe  that 
Cork  was  equally  represented  with  Lan- 
cashire, and  that  it  ought  not  obtain  one 
of  those  seats?  It  might  be  said  that 
those  scats  were  English  scats;  but  that 
argument,  if  good  for  anything,  was  good 
for  repeal  of  the  Union.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  whenever  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers directed  their  energies  to  advance  tho 
interests  of  their  country  they  were  ac- 
cused of  jobbing  and  corruption ;  and  every 
aspersion  was  tibrown  upon  them,  although 
they  only  acted  as  they  were  bound  to 
do,  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  they 
represented.  But  he  asked  whether  Irish 
Members  had  done  anything  which  other 
Members  would  not  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  whether  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  if  they  had  not  got  their 
subsidy  in  the  shape  of  the  paper  duty, 
would  not  have  been  found  to  oppose  tlie 
Government?  In  like  manner  the  Irish 
Members  wore  justified  in  opposing  every 
measure  of  the  Government  until  they 
got  what  they  considered  was  due  to  their 
country.  For  these  reasons  he  was  anxious 
that  the  case  of  Ireland  should  be  fairly 
considered.  The  Irish  people  had  a  right 
to  a  larger  representation.  They  paid 
taxes  far  beyond  what  they  got  value  for; 
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and  at  the  present  moment  £11,000,000 
were  collected  in  Ireland,  and  not  above 
£4,000,000  of  that  sum  was  spent  there. 
Money  had  been  voted  for  fortifications, 
but  not  one  shilling  was  to  be  expended 
on  fortifications  in  Ireland.  The  defence 
as  well  as  the  other  interests  of  that  coun- 
try seemed  totally  neglected  by  the  pre- 
sent Ministry,  but  ho  hoped  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  insist  on  them.  All  that  he 
proposed  at  present  was  that  the  words 
"the  Southern  Division  of  Lancashire" 
shonld  be  omitted  from  the  clause,  in 
order  that  subsequently  some  place  in  Ire- 
land or  in  Scotland  should  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill  instead;  for,  after  Ireland,  he 
thought  Scotland  was  the  worst  represent- 
ed part  of  the  kingdom. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  Clause  1,  lino 
4,  to  leave  out  the  words  *'  and  the  South- 
ern Division  of  Lancashire." 

SiE  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  as  the 
Motion  before  the  Committee  was  to  ex- 
punge the  southern  division  of  Lancashire 
fVom  the  Bill,  and  to  substitute  for  it  an 
additional  Member  for  the  county  of  Cork. 
The  duty  ho  had  to  perform  in  reference 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was  a  disagreeable  one,  because 
comparisons  were  proverbially  odious ;  but 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  compare 
the  claims  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  with 
those  of  England.  As  these  four  scats 
were  derived  from  English  boroughs  the 
Government,  in  considering  the  subject, 
were  of  opinion  that  in  their  redistribution 
they  ought  to  be  given  to  English  counties 
and  boroughs ;  but  in  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion they  were  not  at  all  acted  on  by 
any  narrow  national  feelings  or  prejudices. 
If  they  had  been  proposing  to  Parliament 
any  extensive  redistribution  of  seats  they 
might  have  considered  the  claims  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  their  representatives,  but  as 
they  were  merely  dealing  with  these  four 
English  seats  they  did  not  think  it  right 
to  disturb  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
representation  of  the  three  kingdoms  as 
settled  at  the  time  of  the  Eeform  Bill. 
On  reflection  the  Committee,  he  thought, 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
was  a  fair  and  equitable  view  to  take,  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber. "With  regard  to  the  particular  county 
for  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to 
substitute  the  county  of  Cork,  it  appeared 
from  the  last  census  that  its  population 
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was  now  2,428,000,  and  South  Lancashire 
was  known  to  be  the  most  populous 
division,  having  an  increase  of  397,000 
since  the  last  census.  The  Metropolitan 
County,  including  the  Metropolis,  was 
only  2,200,000. 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUHART  said, 
that  after  having  heard  so  often  that  an 
Irish  county  was  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  an  English  county 
he  certainly  was  surprised  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  see  any  more  ob- 
jection to  transferring  a  seat  from  a  Suffolk 
or  Hertfordshire  borough  to  an  Irish 
county  than  to  an  English  county.  He 
thought  that  the  Government  had  adopted 
a  wise  and  equitable  course  in  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  Parliamentary  Reform  piece- 
meal, because  the  experience  of  last  Session 
had  shown  that  the  feeling  in  the  country 
upon  the  subject  was  not  such  as  would 
enable  the  Government  to  carry  a  compre- 
hensive measure.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis  and  of  South  Lancashire  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  making  their 
wants  and  their  grievances  known  at  head 
quarters  even  without  any  increase  in  their 
representatives,  but  the  outlying  and  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  kingdom  did  not  pos- 
sess the  same  qualities,  and  in  a  Bill  pro- 
fessing to  remove  the  anomalies  in  our 
present  system  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 
It  was  admitted  by  impartial  judges  that 
Ireland  had  a  claim  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  her  representatives,  on  the 
ground  of  her  population,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Calne,  in 
a  speech  to  his  former  constituents  at  Kid- 
derminster, urged  against  a  sweeping  Re- 
form Bill  that  Ireland,  on  the  argument  of 
numbers,  would  be  entitled  to  150  Mem- 
bers or  more.  The  representatives  of  Ire- 
land were  charged  with  acting  generally 
rather  as  provincial  delegates  than  as  Im- 
perial Members.  If  that  were  true,  the 
arguments  used  that  evening'by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  would 
certainly  justify  such  a  course.  The 
Committee  should  recollect  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  was  Roman  Catholic,  and  there 
was  no  chance  of  that  religion  being  re- 
presented in  that  House  except  through 
Ireland.  Moreover,  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Ricardo, 
Sir  Henry  Pamell,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
had  had  seats  in  that  House  for  Ireland,  it 
was  not  fair  that  any  taunts  of  provin- 
cialism should  be  cost  in  their  teeth  when 
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they  asked  for  a  fair  representation  of  the 
country.  He  had  been  very  much  struck 
by  seeing  the  same  argument  repeated  in 
an  article  in  The  Timei,  It  was  said  that 
the  moment  an  Irish  Member  entered  the 
House  he  ought  to  consider  himself  an 
Imperial  Member,  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
principle,  he  asked  the  Government  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland  by  treating  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  United  Kiugdom. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  would  not 
enter  into  the  very  large  question  of  the 
merits  of  Ireland  as  contrasted  with  the 
merits  of  England,  as  ho  only  wished  to 
deal  with  the  Amendment.  His  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  attempted  to  support 
the  Amendment  by  most  extraordinary 
arguments.  His  principal  reason  for 
taking  away  the  additional  Member  from 
South  Lancashire  and  giving  it  to  an  Irish 
constituency  was  that  five  seats  only  had 
been  given  to  the  sister  kingdom  since  the 
Union.  But  the  Committee  should  re- 
member that  the  population  of  England 
had  increased  threefold  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  five  seats  given  to  Ireland  had 
been  taken  from  English  constituencies. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  too  pru- 
dent to  risk  his  Amendment  by  accom- 
panying it  with  a  specific  proposition ;  but 
he  said,  suppose  another  Member  were 
given  to  the  county  of  Cork,  there  were 
15,000  voters  in  that  county,  and  they  had 
only  two  representatives.  The  south  di- 
vision of  Lancashire  had  20,000  voters, 
and  whether  they  took  population,  rating, 
property,  or  any  other  test,  the  claim  of 
Lancashire  was  undeniable.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  was  quite  representing  the 
feelings  of  his  constituents  in  not  asking 
for  more  seats  for  the  county.  The  claim 
of  Burnley  had  been  admitted  in  every  Ee- 
form  Bill,  and  Salford  had  also  a  very 
strong  claim  for  an  additional  Member. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  yield  to  the  Amend- 
ment and  disappoint  the  just  expectations 
of  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

Mh.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  could 
not  undertake  to  controvert  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that 
Cork  was  the  least  represented  of  all  the 
counties  in  Ireland.  Ho  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  if  it  were  decided  to 
retain  the  word  Lancashire,  Ireland 
would  not  be  precluded  from  claiming 
the  other  seats.      They  had  already  de- 


cided in  favour  of  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  —  a  county  which  he  bad  be- 
fore complimented  by  calling  it  the  Cork- 
shire  of  England.  If  they  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  South  Lancashire  they  would  be 
giving  additional  Members  to  the  two 
largest  English  counties,  and  there  would 
be  two  precedents  for  giving  an  additional 
Member  to  the  largest  Irish  county.  Ho 
concurred  in  thinking  it  extremely  impo** 
litic  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Homo 
Secretary  to  draw  such  a  strong  line  of 
demarcation  between  England  and  Ireland. 
They  were  constantly  told  that  they  were 
one  and  the  same  nation  and  one  and  the 
same  kingdom.  They  had  the  same  in- 
terests and  the  same  taxation.  Ireland 
was  now  subject  to  the  income  tax,  and  ho 
voted  for  that  measure  mainly  with  the 
object  of  recognizing  their  unity.  But 
this  Bill  was  framed  upon  the  principle  of 
there  being  three  separate  kingdoms,  and 
the  proposed  distribution  of  seats  was  only 
defended  upon  that  ground.  He  had  never 
attacked  the  Act  of  Union.  Whether  right 
or  wrong,  ho  had  treated  it  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  But  still  they  could  not 
forget  how  the  bargain  was  made — how 
the  owners  of  seats  were  bribed  by  £5,000, 
£10,000,  or  £15,000  to  sell  their  country, 
and  how  some  of  them  had  said  they  were 
very  glad  that  they  had  a  country  to  sell. 
In  his  opinion  an  additional  colleague  was 
only  an  additional  source  of  trouble  and 
annoyance.  It  was  difficult  to  take  care 
of  one's  own  seat,  but  it  was  infinitely 
more  so  to  look  after  a  colleagae  and  see 
that  he  behaved  properly.  He  was,  there- 
fore, disinterested  in  demanding  another 
Member  for  Cork.  To  show  the  way  in 
which  the  question  was  treated  out  of 
doors,  he  quoted  the  following  passage 
from  an  article  in  the  leading  organ  of 
the  Government  and  of  public  opinion — 
The  Times— 

"When  Mr.  Vincent  Scully  reserves  his  pro- 
testation on  behalf  of  Ireland  it  is  only  to  prevent 
a  bad  precedent  of  allowing  an  opportunity  for 
asking  to  escape.  As  to  decreasing  the  repre- 
sentation of  England  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  that  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  the  proposition  is 
an  impertinence.  The  matter  was  solemnly  set- 
tled by  the  Acts  of  Union  with  both  countries, 
and  were  it  not  for  those  Acts  of  Union  it  would 
have  been  long  since  agitated  in  England  that 
the  representation  of  both  those  parts  of  the  king- 
dom is  excessive." 

Of  course  the  English  Members  were  in 
the  majority,  and  could  decide,  if  they 
pleased,  that  Ireland  was  to  be  treated 
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in  tho  same  way  as  England  as  regarded 
taxation,  and  in  a  diiferent  way  in  regard 
to  representation.  He  protested  against 
the  Irish  heing  made  tho  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  and  being  then  de- 
nied all  share  in  the  good  things  which 
(Government  had  to  dispense.  Kone  of  his 
conntrymen  were  admitted  to  the  Cabinet 
who  would  not  consent  to  bo  by  turns  an 
occasional  Englishman  and  an  occasional 
Irishman,  as  it  suited  his  purpose.  He 
hoped  that  the  present  opportunity  would 
not  be  lost  of  doing  what  had  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  act  of  justice  both  by 
the  present  and  late  Government  in  their 
respective  Eeform  Bills. 

Sir  EDWAHD  COLEBROOKE  said, 
he  certainly  objected  to  the  line  of  defence 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tho 
Home  Secretary  in  the  present  discussion. 
If  his  language  were  to  stand,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  neither  Ireland  nor  Scotland 
could  ever  establish  a  claim  to  any  addition- 
al representatives,  however  many  might 
bo  the  seats  to  bo  distributed.  To  such 
language  he  should  enter  his  protest.  If 
he  thought  such  a  principle  influenced  the 
Government  ho  would  certainly  oppose 
this  Bill  at  every  stage.  No  doubt,  Lan- 
cashire had  very  strong  claims ;  but  La- 
narkshire, whether  as  regarded  numbers, 
property,  or  rating,  stood  higher  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  The  popula- 
tion of  Lanarkshire,  including  Glasgow, 
was  630,000,|and  it  had  only  three  Mem-* 
hers  and  part  of  a  fourth. 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  extreme  jealousy  of  dis- 
cussion manifested  by  tho  other  side  of  the 
House,  considered  that  the  measure  before 
them  was,  after  all,  the  great  Reform  Bill 
of  the  great  Reform  party.  Ho  had  always 
thought  it  most  unfortunate  that  such  a 
measure  should  have  been  introduced  to 
bring  [out ^'all^thoso  differences  of  opinion 
between  tho  various  quarters  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ^which  had  been  displayed  that 
evening.  He  was  not  disposed  to  vote  in 
favour  of  giving  a  Member  to  Ireland,  to 
Scotland,  or  any  other  particular  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  should  act  upon  the 
consideration  that  he  had  referred  to  in 
an  early  part  of  the  evening.  He  did  not 
think  it  would  be  any  boon  to  the  people 
of  Lancashire  to  give]  them  an  additional 
Member;  for  his  part  he  thought  that  they 
did  not  desire  it.  He  should  not,  did  he 
belong  to  that  constituency ;  and  for  that 
reason,  and  that  alone,  he  sliould  vote  for  I 
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the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Queen's  County,  which  was  simply  to 
strike  out  Lancashire.  In  voting  for  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  express  himself  in 
favour  of  any  place,  but  simply  to  save 
Lancashire  from  what  he  thought  was  an 
insult. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  bo  left  out  stand  part  of  tho 
Clause." 

*rhe  Committee  divided: — Ayes  228; 
Noes  67:  Majority  161. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  Chairman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  division  bell  had  not  been  rung  as 
usual,  and  that,  in  consequence,  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  other  parts  of  the  House 
were  unaware  that  any  division  was  about 
to  take  place. 

The  chairman  said,  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  usual  practice  had  been 
departed  from,  but  he  would  cause  inquiry 
to  be  made  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BAZLEY  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Massey)  occupied 
the  chair  it  devolved  upon  him  to  move  that 
an  additional  Member  be  granted  to  that 
borough.  Salford  now  contained  105,000 
inhabitants,  and  within  its  boundaries 
there  was,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  of 
industrv  than  even  in  Manchester.  Six 
hundred  years  ago  the  town  had  received 
a  charter  from  Henry  III.,  and  it,  there- 
fore, had  the  claim  of  antiquity  as  well  as 
of  modem  progress.  If  there  were  an 
equitable  representation  of  Lancashire, 
that  county,  instead  of  having  twenty-six 
Members,  would  have  flfty-four,  and,  there- 
fore,  in  asking  for  only  one  additional  re- 
presentative, he  thought  he  was  showing 
great  moderation.  He  moved  at  the  end 
of  Clause  1  to  add  ''  and  the  borough  of 
Salford,  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancas- 
ter, shall  be  entitled  to  return  two  Mem- 
bers instead  of  one  Member  to  serve  in 
Parliament." 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  satify  the  Committee  in  a  few 
words  that  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  tho  proposal 
of  the  Government.  He  would  admit  that 
Salford  was  in  population  larger  than  any 
other  borough  which  returned  only  one 
Member.  But  then  Salford  was  virtually 
a  part  of  Manchester,  being  continuoufl 
with  that  city,  and  forming  really  more  a 
part  of  Manchester  than  Southwark  did  of 
London.  Manchester,  therefore,  might  be 
said  to  return  three  Members,  and  if  the 
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proposal  wore  adopted  it  would  return 
four,  whilo  Liverpool,  a  more  populous 
town,  returned  but  two.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed to  give  a  Member  to  South  Lanca- 
shire, and  tho  hon.  Gentleman  desired  to 
give  another  to  a  borough  in  that  division, 
in  which  case  two  out  of  the  four  seats 
would  fall  to  the  share  of  South  Lanca- 
shire alone.  Birkenhead  might  be  said  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Liverpool  as 
Salford  to  Manchester,  and  if  one  of  the 
vacant  seats  were  conferred  on  Birken- 
head, the  slight  inequality  which  now  ex- 
isted between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
would  then  be  redressed.  He  could  not 
accede  to  tho  Motion. 

Mr.  BAZLEY  said,  ho  would  not  press 
the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Provision  for  Election  of  ad- 
ditional Member), 

Mk.  COLLINS  said,  that  after  the  de- 
cision upon  the  first  clause  he  would  not 
divide  the  House  upon  a  proposal  to  omit 
the  second ;  but  it  was  his  intention  to 
move,  at  the  proper  opportunity,  that  the 
West  Ridiog  bo  divided  into  two  electoral 
districts. 

Clause  2  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Chelsea  and  Kcusington  to 
form  a  Borough  to  return  One  Member), 

Mb.  KNIGHTLEY  said,  the  proposed 
clause  would  practically  disfranchise  1,200 
persons  who  were  voters  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  when  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  Ileform  Bill  was  under  discussion, 
held  that  it  was  most  unjustifiable  to  de- 
prive freeliolders  of  the  right  of  voting  in 
tlic  counties  where  their  property  was 
situate,  and  that  outcry  rang  far  and  wide 
upon  the  hustings.  If  it  were  unjust  to 
disfranchise  one  class,  it  must  be  equally 
60  to  deprive  another  of  its  present  rights, 
which  the  measure  not  only  did,  but  in- 
troduced an  invidious  distinction  between 
the  owners  of  freehold,  leasehold,  and 
copyhold  property,  disfranchising  one  and 
not  the  other.  On  the  general  question  of 
giving  a  Member  to  Chelsea  and  Kensing- 
ton, he  did  not  see  why  persons  living  in 
the  purlieus  of  a  great  town  should  enjoy 
peculiar  facilities  beyond  others  scattered 
over  the  country.  Dealing,  as  they  were, 
not  with  vested  rights,  but  with  new  con- 
stituencies, they  were  bound  to  proceed 
on  some  more  equitable  principle  than  was 
laid  down  in  the  BilL  There  was  no 
reason  that  ho  could  see  why  a  licensed 


victualler  residing  at  Kensington,  in  a 
house  worth  £12  a  year,  should  have  two 
votes,  while  his  next  door  neighbour  at 
Hammersmith  had  only  one.  He,  there- 
fore, proposed  to  omit  tho  words  ''  Chelsea 
and  Kensington,"  leaving  the  question  of 
the  appropriation  of  seats  to  be  afterwards 
determined. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  Clause  3,  line 
29,  to  leave  out  the  words  ''  parishes  of 
Chelsea  and  Kensington,  in  the," 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS:— The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  adopted  rather  an  unusual 
course  with  regard  to  this  Amendment. 
Ho  has  not  made  any  counter  proposal, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Committee  to  decide 
between  it  and  that  emanating  from  the 
Government.  He  has  simply  moved  the 
omission  of  the  words ;  and,  therefore, 
anybody  who,  for  any  reason  whatever, 
has  any  preference  locally,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  for  any  other  borough  than 
that  of  Chelsea  or  Kensington,  would  be 
disposed  to  vote  for  his  Motion.  That  is 
hardly  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  question 
to  the  Committee.  If  he  said  either  that 
he  was  in  favour  of  giving  a  Member  to 
the  Scotch  Universities,  to  South  Lanca- 
shire, to  Salford,  or  to  any  of  the  other 
places  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
Committee  would  have  a  distinct  issue 
before  them ;  but  now  all  that  they  are 
called  on  to  say  is  whether,  for  any  rea- 
son whatever,  they  prefer  any  seat  what- 
ever to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  ? 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  anything 
irregular  in  such  a  course,  but  that  is  not 
the  usual  way  of  raising  an  issue.  If, 
however,  the  Motion  in  that  shape  be  per- 
severed in,  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is 
to  state  affirmatively  the  reasons  which  in- 
duce the  Government  to  think  it  a  fair  pro- 
posal that  one  of  these  vacant  seats  shall 
be  given  to  the  metropolis.  This  proposal 
was  contained  in  the  last  two  Ileform  Bills 
which  were  suggested  to  the  House.  [Mr. 
Disraeli  :  Not  in  the  last  two.]  Well, 
the  proposal  to  create  a  new  metrox>olitan 
seat  was  certainly  included  in  the  Bill  pro* 
posed  last  Session.  However,  I  do  not  ap- 
peal to  that  as  any  conclusivo  precedent. 
Tlrontcal  ehe&ring,']  Will  hon.  Gentlemen 
hear  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ?  I  do  not 
think  that  any  conclusive  precedent,  be- 
cause I  can  readily  conceive  that  there 
might  be  persons  who  would  be  inclined  to 
support  the  proposal  for  giving  a  Member 
to  Chelsea  and  Kensington,  in  combination 
with  other  portions  of  a  large  scheme,  who 
would  not  support  that  as  an  isolated  mea- 
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sure.  On  account  of  the  great  increase  of 
the  Metropolis,  the  Government  have  cer- 
tainly considered  that  it  is  entitled  to  an 
additional  Member.  The  population  of  the 
Metropolis  within  the  limits  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  in  1851  was  2,362,000. 
According  to  the  census  just  taken  it 
is  2,803,000,  showing  an  increase  within 
the  last  ten  years  of  no  less  than  440,000. 
The  Committee  cannot  overlook  the  impor- 
tance of  this  great  increase.  The  entire 
population  of  Liverpool  is  only  269,000 ; 
of  Manchester,  243,000 ;  and  of  Birming- 
ham, 112,000.  So  enormous,  therefore, 
has  been  the  increase  of  the  Metropolis 
during  the  last  ten  years  that  that  in- 
crease actually  exceeds  the  populations  of 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  added  toge- 
ther. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  There  must  be  some 
mistake  about  the  populations  of  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool.  They  are  clearly  wrong. 
That  of  Birmingham  is  212,000. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS :  The  population 
of  Manchester  is  243,000,  and  of  Bii*ming- 
ham  212,300.  These  added  together  would 
not  be  less,  but  would  rather  exceed  the 
increase  made  by  London  during  the  last 
ten  years.  That  increase  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  population  of  some  foreign  cities, 
the  capitals  of  Powers  of  first-rate  magni- 
tude. The  population  of  Vienna,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  of  1857,  was  476,000; 
that  of  Berlin  was  438,000,  and  of  Madrid 
475,000.  [An  hon.  Member  :  Wo  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Madrid.]  An  hon. 
Gentleman  says  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Madrid,  or  any  foreign  capital.  In 
the  strict  sense  I  am  quite  aware  that  is 
so ;  but  I  think  it  a  striking  fact  that  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  London  in 
the  period  to  which  I  have  referred  is  ac- 
tually greater  than  the  entire  population 
of  some  foreign  capitals.  With  regard  to 
the  proposed  new  borough,  the  parish  of 
Chelsea,  according  to  the  Census  of  1851, 
had  a  population  of  56,000,  and  according 
to  the  last  census  of  63,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  7,000.  The  iuhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Kensington  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  44,000  to  71,000,  thus  mak- 
ing in  the  combined  parishes  an  increase  of 
the  population  from  100,000  to  134,000. 
That  property  has  increased  in  an  even 
greater  degree  than  population  is  a  fact 
which  must  be  patent  to  any  one  who 
observes  the  new  streets  which  have  been 
built.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  show  any  borough  in  the  kingdom 
irhich  has  increased  in  so  great  a  ratiO; 
Sir  Oeorge  L§wi$ 


or  which  can  show  so  large  a  population, 
as  the  proposed  metropolitan  borough. 
Looking  at  its  connection  with  the  Me- 
tropolis, and  the  great  increase  which  that 
metropolis  has  undergone  of  late  years,  I 
certainly  must  say  that  I  think  the  pro- 
posed borough  has  a  strong  claim. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  charged  his  hon.  Friend  with 
not  making  any  counter  proposal,  but  if  he 
read  the  clause  and  the  Amendments  ho 
would  see  that  he  had  made  such  a  pro- 
posal. His  hon.  Friend  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  asked  on  what  ground 
congregated  masses  were  to  be  entitled  to 
the  franchise,  because  that  was  the  only 
point  in  the  case.  In  defending  the 
clause  as  it  now  stood,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  brought  forward  no  argument  ex- 
cept the  large  increase  in  the  population 
of  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  Therefore, 
they  had  a  right  to  assume  that  he  consi- 
dered the  question  entirely  as  one  of  num- 
bers. But  the  real  diflBculty  of  all  Govern- 
ments in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Re- 
form was  the  injustice  shown  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  representative  power  of  the 
country,  and  until  they  grappled  fairly 
and  honestly  with  that  difficulty  they 
might  in  vain  attempt  to  obtain  any  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  Tho  rural  districts 
were  entitled  to  a  larger  share  in  the  re- 
presentation, and  if  they  gave  additional 
Members  to  the  urban  districts,  they  would 
only  increase  the  glaring  injustice  which 
now  existed.  The  metropolitan  Members 
possessed  at  present,  from  their  being  ge- 
nerally in  London,  and  from  other  circum- 
stances, treble  the  amount  of  influence 
and  weight  of  Members  representing  other 
constituencies,  and  they  had,  therefore,  to 
be  watched  very  closely.  Openly  or  co- 
vertly they  frequently  sought  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  imperial  purse  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  constituents,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  resist  those  attempts. 
What  would  be  the  position  of  the  House 
if  the  present  dangerous  number  of  these 
Members  was  increased  ?  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  was  pre- 
pared to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  numbers 
the  rural  districts  of  the  country  were  en- 
titled to  any  seats  which  might  have  to  be 
distributed.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  reject,  by  a  large  majority,  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  Bill. 

ViBcoxTNT  ENFIELD  said,  that  he  claim- 
ed the  seat  for  Chelsea  and  Kensington  on 
the  ground  of  wealth  and  property  as  well 
as  population.    The  estimated  rental  of 
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the  two  parishes  of  Chelsea  and  Kensington 
was  £657,820.  The  county  assessment  of 
the  two  localities  amounted  to  £554,172. 
For  property  and  income  tax  the  two  lo- 
calities were  assessed  under  Schedule  A  at 
£693,860,  under  Schedule  B  at  £8,501, 
and  under  Schedule  D  at  £342,413,  mak- 
ing a  total  assessment  for  property  and  in- 
come tax  of  £1,039,774.  He  believed 
there  were  only  fifteen  of  the  represented 
boroughs  that  were  rated  at  a  higher  value 
for  the  property  and  income  tax  on  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  while  there  were  240 
less,  and  there  was  not  one  of  the  unen- 
franchised boroughs  that  amounted  to  more 
than  one  half  of  what  Chelsea  and  Ken- 
sington represented. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Before  the  Committee 
come  to  a  division  they  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied as  to  the  data  on  which  the  Government 
have  founded  their  computations,  and  that 
they  have  given  this  subject  all  the  con- 
Bideration  it  so  eminently  deserves.  Now, 
the  ground  on  which  this  proposition  is 
recommended  to  the  Committee  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  he  assured  us  that  the  principle 
has  already  received  the  assent  of  both 
sides  of  the  House,  since,  he  says,  it  was 
contained  not  only  in  the  late  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  Bill,  but  in  the  Reform  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Government  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby.  I  took  tho  liberty  of  correct- 
ing the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  lat- 
ter point ;  bat  still  the  fact  remains  that 
having  been  recommended  as  part  of  one 
measure  of  Reform  is  made  a  reason  for 
the  renewal  of  the  proposition.  But  I  now 
come  to  a  much  more  important  ground, 
on  which  the  more  mature  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet  appears  to  bo  founded ;  this  is  the 
great  increase  in  the  population  of  Ken- 
siugton  and  Chelsea,  compared  with  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  principal 
towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  gave,  not  from  me- 
mory— and,  therefore,  he  cannot  claim  any 
indulgence  on  the  score  of  the  failure  of  a 
memory  that,  we  know,  very  seldom  errs 
— but,  bringing  down  the  papers  on  which 
the  mature  judgment  of  the  Government 
is  founded,  he  admitted  us  to  a  part  of  its 
confidence  and  stated  the  important  facts 
on  which  the  Government  has  arrived  at 
its  conclusion.  He  gave  the  numbers  of 
the  population  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  communities  whose  opi- 
nions have  exercised  great  influence  on 
modem  legislation  and  on  the  fate  of  Mi- 
nistries, and  I  was  perfectly  astonished 


while  I  listened  to  his  statements  on  a 
subject  on  which  I  should  think  no  Minis- 
ter, and  least  of  all  Ministers  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  could  be  in 
error.  I  endeavour  to  picture  to  my  mind 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  leist  census 
should  the  returns  of  the  population  be 
similar  to  those  cited  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  stated  the  population  of 
Birmingham  to  be  112,000.  I  corrected 
him,  and  said  it  was  more  than  212,000. 
I  was  not  trusting  to  memory,  for,  after 
the  example  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
I  would  not  presume  to  speak  from  my 
own  memory.  I  have  referred  to  the  offi- 
cial Return,  and  I  find  the  population  of 
Birmingham  is  little  less  than  300,000. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  the  po- 
pulation of  Liverpool  to  be  270,000.  I 
was  rather  astonished  to  hear  that.  There 
must  have  been  a  great  change  in  Liver- 
pool if  that  be  the  case ;  and  if  that 
change  should  continue  the  results  would 
be  startling.  Referring  to  the  authentic 
record  of  the  Returns  made  to  Parliament, 
I  find  that  the  Parliamentary  population 
of  Liverpool  is  what  I  imagined — 443,000. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS :  I  beg  to  ex- 
plain. I  find  that  there  are  two  series  of 
Returns.  I  only  examined  one  to-day. 
There  are  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs 
Returns  and  the  Returns  of  the  Superin- 
tendent Registrars  of  Districts.  I  have 
copied  the  latter. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  figures  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  read  to  us  are  very  accurately 
copied  from  the  Returns  which  he  con- 
sulted, but  then  the  Returns  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject.  The  names  he  has 
stated  are  certainly  the  same  as  those  in 
the  Parliamentary  Returns,  but  the  num- 
bers are  not  the  same  numbers.  I  cannot 
understand  from  the  explanation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  point  before  us.  The 
point  before  us  is  this  : — We  have  an  im- 
portant proposition  regarding  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  and  we  are  told  that  it 
is  founded  on  a  calculation  as  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  population  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  support  of  that  calcu- 
lation, refers  \is  to  a  totally  inaccurate 
statement ;  and  it  is  really  no  excuse  or  ex- 
planation that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
misled  by  names  which  [are  the  same  as 
those  in  some  other  document,  which  doc- 
ument, however,  does  not  refer  to  the 
point  in  question,  should  have  ofOacod  tA 
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the  House  a  totallj  inaccurate  statement, 
and  announced  at  the  same  time  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  upon  the  ques- 
tion was  founded  upon  that  statement.  I 
must  conclude  this  part  by  reminding  the 
Committee  that  we  are  told,  to  the  asto- 
nishment, I  am  sure,  of  both  sides  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  population  of  Man- 
diester  was  220,000  only,  when  I  find  it 
authentically  recorded  to  be  that  which 
all  of  us  must  have  recollected  it  to  be, 
857,000 — f.  e.,  taking  Parliamentary  popu- 
lation. It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that 
so  far  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  an- 
swered the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Northamptonshire,  his  an- 
swer is  of  a  highly  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  an- 
swered the  Amendment  in  what  he  has 
described  as  an  affirmative  manner — that 
is  to  say,  no  counter  proposition,  as  he 
complains,  having  been  made  to  that  of 
the  Government,  he  has  laid  before  the 
Committee  the  grounds  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment arrived  at  the  conclusion  which 
they  recommend  us  to  ratify.  Then,  Sir, 
I  assert  that  both  those  grounds  are  fu- 
tile and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  late  Government  proposed  that 
the  population  of  Chelsea  and  Kensington 
should  be  formed  into  a  Parliamentary 
borough.  And  the  inference  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  draws  from  that  is 
quite  erroneous,  and  ought  not  in  any  way 
to  bo  sanctioned  by  the  Committee,  and 
especially  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side. 
The  conclusion  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  drawn  from  the  positive  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  Chelsea  and 
Kensington,  as  compared  with  the  relative 
increase  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  I  have  shown  to  the  House 
to  be  utterly  erroneous.  Then  on  what 
ground  does  the  Government  recommend 
this  proposition?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  chosen  his  own  ground ;  he  has 
made  an  affirmative  statement;  he  has 
founded  that  statement  on  two  points, 
both  of  which,  as  I  have  shown  to  the 
House,  possess  no  foundation.  At  pre- 
sent,  therefore,  the  Committee  is  in  this 
position — we  have  a  proposition  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  of  novel  charac- 
ter brought  forward  by  the  Government, 
and  they  have  not  up  to  this  moment  ad- 
duced a  single  argument  or  reason  in  fa- 
vour of  its  adoption  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  misrepre- 
sented the  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary.  The  righ 
hon.  Baronet's  (Sir  George  Lewis)  argu- 
ment was  that  the  population  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, and  of  these  two  localities  in  parti- 
cular, had  increased  so  much  that  they  had 
a  pre-eminent  claim  to  increased  represen- 
tation. It  was  said  that  the  Metropolis 
was  too  much  represented.  That  the  Mem- 
bers for  the  Metropolis  were  all-powerful. 
Why  so  ?  Because  they  attended  in  their 
places.  But  that  was  a  strange  argument 
that  a  particular  class  of  men  was  not  to 
be  increased  simply  because  they  did  their 
duty.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the 
seat  should  not  be  given  to  Chelsea  and 
Kensington.  Was  it  because  the  metro- 
politan Members  represented  thousands 
where  other  Members  represented  twen- 
ties ?  Having  population,  having  wealth, 
and  having  immense  interests  to  represent, 
on  all  these  grounds  the  Metropolis  was 
entitled  to  additional  Members.  He  would 
not  say  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  by  moving  the 
Amendment  in  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  moved,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  every  section  in  the  House  that  wanted 
a  Member  to  combine  together  to  deprive 
the  Metropolis  of  its  just  rights.  The  fair 
way  would  be  to  pit  the  rival  places  one 
against  another  instead  of  taking  the  vote 
against  the  advocates  of  all  the  rival  places 
combined,  and  thus  giving  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  an  oppor- 
tunity of  slipping  in  between  them  with 
his  proposition  in  favour  of  the  London 
University,  without  the  merits  of  that  con- 
stituency being  tried  fairly  with  those  of 
Chelsea  and  Kensington. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM :  As  some  allu- 
sions have  been  made  to  me  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  I  think  I  should  be 
wanting  in  candour  if  I  did  not  state  the 
course  which  I  intend  to  take.  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  run  the  London  Univer- 
sity against  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  On 
the  contrary,  I  told  those  Gentlemen  who 
asked  me  to  bring  forward  the  claims  of 
the  London  University  that  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  support  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  to  give  representation  to  Ken- 
sington and  Chelsea,  and  that  only  in  the 
event  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire carrying  his  Motion  I  would  sub- 
mit the  claims  of  the  London  University, 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  places. 
I  am  not  blindly  partial  to  the  metropoli- 
tan representation,  nor  do  I  by  any  means 
approve  of  resting  the  right  of  representa- 
tion upon  population  only.    I  have  heard 
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my  noblo  Friend  the  Member  for  Middle- 
sex (Yiscoant  Enfield)  state  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Kensington  and  Chelsea  is 
130,000y  and  that  that  population  con- 
tributed to  the  imperial  and  local  taxa- 
tion no  less  an  amount  than  £1,000,000 
annually.  That  is  a  combination  of  po- 
pulation, of  wealth,  and  of  respectability 
which,  I  think,  cannot  be  rivalled  in  any 
other  part  of  England,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  judged  rightly  in  submitting  this 
proposition  to  the  Committee.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck)  is  constantly  calling  to  our  recollec- 
tion the  different  proportions  of  rural  and 
urban  populations  in  respect  of  represen- 
tion.  The  returns  which  have  just  been 
mode  under  the  recent  census  mark  dis- 
tinctly the  great  increase  of  the  urban 
population,  as  contrasted  with  the  rural 
population.  I  cannot  say  that  I  regard 
that  circumstance  with  anything  like  satis- 
faction— there  may  be  contingent  danger 
in  it — but  it  is  still  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  I  am  opinion  that  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  act  pru- 
dently in  not  entering  upon  any  extensive 
scheme  of  enlarged  representation,  upon 
the  basb  of  population,  only  whether  rural 
or  urban.  But  still,  bearing  in  mind  from 
time  to  time  the  increase  in  these  con- 
centrated masses  of  population,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  favourable  opportunity 
should  be  lost  of  somewhat  enlarging  the 
representation  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  taking  this 
wise  precaution  in  time.  I  hope  I  shall 
never  live  to  see  the  day  when,  from  dis- 
satisfaction at  lost  opportunities  with  re- 
gard to  these  masses  of  population,  larger 
changes  shall  be  pressed  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture based  on  population  alone,  without 
reference  to  wealth,  education,  or  other 
circumstances.  This  is  a  case  combining 
population,  wealth,  and  respectability;  and 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  my  support  to 
the  proposition  of  the  Government  to  give 
one  Member  to  Kensington  and  Chelsea, 
even  in  preference  to  the  London  Univer- 
sity, though  by  so  doing  I  may  damage  the 
claims  of  the  latter  body. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  I  think  the  observa- 
tions of  my  right  hon.  Friend  afford  a  com- 
plete justification  for  the  course  taken  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North- 
amptonshire, and  which  has  been  impugned 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr. 
Locke).   My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 


for  Carlisle  is  going  to  vote  for  the  Govern- 
ment, because  he  prefers  to  transfer  one  of 
the  seats  to  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  al- 
though if  the  Government  should  fail  to 
carry  their  proposition  he  then  intends  to 
propose  the  transfer  of  one  seat  to  the  Lon- 
don University.  Now,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  mode  in  which  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Northamptonshire  could 
have  brought  this  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee, in  order  to  enable  us  to  consider 
whetlier  the  constituency  selected  by  the 
Government  is  that  which  is  most  entitled 
to  receive  it.  That  is  a  vindication  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  nor  do  I  think  any  other 
vindication  necessary.  I  will  now  pass 
for  a  moment  to  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. Supposing  that  the  opinions  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  should  be  in 
favour  of  transferring  a  seat  to  Kensing- 
ton and  Chelsea,  can  a  fairer  issue  be 
raised  than  by  submitting  this  Motion  to 
the  Committee  in  the  first  instance  ?  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  through  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  have  recommended  this  transfer 
solely  upon  the  ground  of  increased  popu- 
lation. The  erroneous  and  inaccurate  data 
upon  which  they  have  proceeded  have  been 
pointed  out  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bucks,  but  if  the  only  ground 
for  the  recommendation  is  the  increase  of 
population,  then,  I  think,  when  the  inaccn- 
racy  is  pointed  out,  the  recommendation 
does  not  come  to  us  with  the  same  force 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  possessed. 
I  must  say  that,  for  once,  I  think  there  is 
a  fallacy  in  the  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary.  He 
represents  to  the  Committee  the  great  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  Metropolis^ 
whereas  the  point  he  had  to  show  was 
that  as  contrasted  with  other  places  there 
had  been  such  an  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Kensington  and  Chelsea  as  to  en- 
title those  places  to  be  represented  in  Par- 
liament. Then  mv  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Carlisle,  adverting  to  the  for- 
cible statement  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  (Viscount  Enfield), 
says  that  those  places  have  a  population 
of  130,000,  and  an  enormous  assessment, 
imperial  and  local;  and,  therefore,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  right  of  returning  a 
Member  to  Parliament.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  that  Chelsea  and  Kensington  may 
not  legitimately  be  brought  into  a  new 
constituency,  but  there  is  much  force  in 
what  was  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire,  that  if  you  transfer 
that  popidation  to  a  new  borough  you  take 
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away  the  Votes  they  now  haye  for  the 
county^  which  they  might  prefer  to  retain. 
My  opinion  is  that  if  we  are  to  give  re- 
presentation to  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
the  hest  mode  of  doing  it  would  he  to 
divide  the  metropolitan  county  into  two 
parts,  and  have  a  metropolitan  and  a  rural 
oonsUtuenoy.  That  proposition  is  not  now 
before  us,  and  I  only  mention  the  subject 
that  it  might  not  be  supposed  I  have  any 
objection  to  see  Chelsea  and  Kensington 
more  represented  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  question  before  us  is  whether,  in  the 
appropriation  of  four  seats,  Chelsea  and 
Kensington  are  the  places  to  which  we 
ought  to  give  one  ?  My  right  hon.  Friend 
says  we  must  have  regard  to  the  increase 
of  urban  population.  Very  true.  But 
what  are  we  doing  now  ?  Birkenhead  has 
an  urban  population.  The  West  Biding 
contains  a  vast  urban  population,  and  so 
also  does  South  Lancashire.  It  is  to  these 
populations  that  we  are  giving  three  seats, 
and  it  becomes  a  grave  question  whether 
you  cannot  give  the  fourth  seat  to  a  better 
place  than  Kensington  and  Chelsea.  I 
give  no  opinion  as  to  what  place  should  be 
chosen,  but  as  to  the  three  propositions 
which  have  been  made  every  one  of  them 
deserves  most  anxious  consideration.  We 
have  to  consider  the  propriety  of  giving  a 
Member  to  the  London  University,  or  to 
the  Scottish  Universities,  or  whether  the 
"West  Biding  should  not  have  four  Mem- 
bers instead  of  three,  which  I  think  is 
an  objectionable  mode  of  extending  the  re- 
presentation. I  have  pointed  out  the  ques- 
tions before  the  Committee,  and  I  must  say 
I  think  the  reasons  preponderate  against 
giving  the  seat  as  is  now  proposed,  and 
I  shall  support  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS :  I  cannot  re- 
main silent  after  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  He  says  that  I  ought  to  have 
satisfied  the  Committee  of  the  increased 
population  of  the  particular  district  to 
which  we  propose  to  give  the  seat.  I  did 
say  that  the  entire  borough  of  Kensington 
and  Chelsea  has  increased  since  1851  from 
100,000  to  134,000.  Compare  that  with 
the  population  of  the  largest  unrepresented 
boroughs.  Birkenhead  at  the  last  census 
contained  24,000j  Staleybiidge,  20,000; 
Burnley,  20,800;  and  Gravesend,  16,600. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  the  statistical  ground 
of  population  is  concerned,  the  Committee 
will  see  that  I  made  a  sufficient  statement. 
As  to  the  error  which  tho  right  hon.  Gcn- 
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tleman  says  invalidates  my  argument,  be- 
cause I  quoted  from  the  Superintendent 
Registrar's  districts  instead  of  the  Par- 
liamentary boroughs,  I  say  that  makes  no 
difference  as  to  the  argument  I  used, 
which  was  simply  a  comparison  with  the 
great  increase  of  population  in  the  Metro- 
polis vrithin  the  last  ten  years.  That  in- 
crease was  440,000.  The  Farliamentarv 
borough  of  Liverpool  contains  443,000 
persons,  so  that  the  addition  which  London 
has  received  within  the  last  ten  years,  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  great  town  of  Liverpool.  The 
Parliamentary  borough  population  of  Man- 
chester is  338,000,  considerably  less  than 
the  increment  to  London  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  had 
stated  that  while  the  population  of  the 
towns  had  very  greatly  increased,  that  of 
the  country  districts  had  not  increased  by 
any  means  in  the  same  ratio.  Might  that 
not  have  arisen  from  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  borough  Members,  and  the  conse- 
quently better  manner  in  which  the  House 
had  taken  care  of  the  interests  of  towns  ? 
The  proposed  borough  of  Chelsea  and  Ken- 
sington had  no  character  but  an  urban 
one,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  con- 
tribution to  the  income-tax  under  Sche- 
dule B  was  almost  a  nonentity.  It  re- 
sulted, therefore,  that  the  House  was 
taking  away  the  Members  from  four  rural 
towns,  and  giving  them  to  mere  urban 
constituencies. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  172; 
Noes  275  :  Majority  103. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  would 
beg  to  move  that  the  Chairman  now  report 
Progress. 

Mr.  ATRTON  said,  ho  hoped  that  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  resolved  to 
go  on  they  would  do  so  in  that  spirit  of 
fairness  which  ought  to  charaoterize  all 
the  proceedings  of  that  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  had  made  a 
distinct  proposition,  not  only  that  Chelsea 
and  Kensington  should  not  receive  an  ad- 
ditional Member,  but  that  a  third  Member 
should  be  given  to  the  county  of  Middle* 
sex;  and  it  was  due  to  the  House,  if  the 
discussion  was  to  bo  continued,  that  the 
lion.  Gentleman  should  now  submit  the 
rest  of  his  Amendment. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  next 
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proposition  to  be  made  was  not  that  for 
giving  an  extra  Member  to  Middlesex, 
but  that  for  giving  a  Member  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  There  was  also  a  pro- 
posal to  assign  one  of  the  vacant  seats  to 
the  Scotch  Universities.  It  would  be  in- 
convenient to  discuss  the  Motion  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
at  that  late  hour,  and  it  would  be  better 
that  tlie  Committee  should  now  report 
Progress. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  must  say  that 
I  think  the  proposition  of  the  Qovemment 
a  reasonable  one.  This  is  a  Bill  of  great 
importance,  and  one  of  the  main  proposi- 
tions of  the  Government  has  been  rejected 
by  the  House,  and  I  think  the  Government 
may  require  time  to  consider  what  course 
they  will  adopt  with  regard  to  the  mea- 
sure. It  appears  to  me  very  natural  that 
they  should  require  delay,  and  I  do  not 
tliiak  the  Committee,  on  reflection,  can  re- 
fuse the  course  proposed.  I  should,  how- 
ever, like  to  know  from  the  Government 
wliat  day  they  intend  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill } 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS :  On  Monday. 

Me.  DISRAELI :  I  think  that  is  a  very 
reasonable  proposition. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  appealed  to 
the  Government  to  select  some  other  day, 
as  he  had  a  Motion  which  stood  for 
Monday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
on  Monday  next. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  BILL. 
COMHITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  up  to  Clause  12  were  agreed  to. 

Clause  13  (Limitation  of  Stay  at  School), 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  hoped 
a  discretionary  power  would  be  given  as  to 
the  discharge  of  female  children  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  Ho,  therefore,  proposed  that 
the  word  "male"  should  bo  inserted  be- 
ford  the  word  "  child.*' 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  observed,  that 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the 
noble  Lord  on  account  of  the  expense  it 
would  entail  on  the  Treasury. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  14  (Discharge  of  Child  from 
School), 

Sir  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  provision  in  the  dause  that 


allowed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  empower 
any  person,  whether  a  relation  or  not,  to 
take  a  child  out  of  the  sohoolB  merely  on 
undertaking  to  provide  for  it.  It  was  bad 
enough  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
have  power  to  remove  a  child  from  a  school 
where  the  child  was  educated  in  the  re- 
ligion of  its  parents ;  but  that  was  going 
still  further. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  saw  no 
objection  to  the  clause,  or  any  chance  of 
its  being  abused. 

Sir  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  he  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it 
was  very  likely  to  be  abused  in  Ireland. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS:  Yes,  but  the 
Act  only  applies  to  England. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  would  propose 
to  strike  out  the  words  which  allowed 
"  any  other  person"  to  remove  the  child* 
The  provision  would  lead  to  proselytism. 

Mb.  ADDERLEY  said,  these  words 
were  in  a  former  Bill,  and  urged  that  it 
was  not  likely  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
abuse  his  power. 

Mb.  HENLEY  asked  if  there  was  any 
instance  under  the  old  law  of  the  power 
having  been  beneficially  exercised?  Let 
the  Committee  observe  that  there  was  no 
power  to  get  the  child  back  again  under 
any  circumstances. 

Mr.  NE WDEGATE  said,  he  also  object- 
ed to  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  CAYE  considered  that  near  rela- 
tions were  frequently  the  worst  of  guar- 
dians for  children  of  this  class. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  would 
agree  to  limit  the  power  to  near  relations. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  should  take  time  and  con* 
sider  the  whole  bearing  of  these  words  be- 
fore he  consented  to  omit  them. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  15  (Maintenance  of  Child  at 
School), 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  by  the  clause 
whatever  loss  might  be  sustained  by  these 
schools  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 
Considering  how  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates were  grovfing  up  every  year,  it  be- 
hoved the  Committee  to  watch  carefully 
any  proposal  to  increase  them.  It  was  no 
use  to  object  to  items  of  this  kind  on  the 
Estimates,  because  if  hon.  Members  rose 
to  do  so  they  were  told  they  were  too  late, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  opposed  the 
outlay  when  the  Bill  was  before  the  House. 
Ho  should  like  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  if  he  had  looked  at  the  BiLL. 
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in  a  financial  point  of  view.  There  was 
no  limit  to  the  expenditure  under  the  Bill, 
except  the  discretion  of  the  Government. 
The  working  of  the  Bill  depended  on  the 
activity  and  henevolence  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  they  ought  not  to  he  induced 
to  look  to  the  public  treasury  to  make  up 
any  loss  that  might  be  sustained  by  these 
schools.  He  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  to  reject  the  clause. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  hon. 
Member  was  mistaken  if  ho  supposed  that 
any  new  principle  was  established  by  this 
Bill.  Assistance  on  the  same  principle 
was  given  to  the  reformatory  schools,  to 
which  these  industrial  schools  were  to  be 
subsidiary.  If  they  were  successful  in 
their  operation  they  would  cut  off  the 
supply  of  inmates  to  the  reformatory 
school.  Tip  to  the  present  year  grants 
had  been  made  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
aid  of  industrial  schools.  By  a  recent 
Act,  however,  these  schools  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Home  Office ;  and,  un- 
less it  was  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to 
cut  off  the  supply  which  industrial  schools 
had  hitherto  received,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  insert  some  such  clause  as  that  now 
under  consideration. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  asked 
if  there  was  any  exception  made  in  re- 
spect to  children  sent  to  the  schools  at  the 
request  of  their  parents  ? 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  stated  that  at  a 
future  stage  he  would  insert  words  ex- 
empting irom  the  payments  made  by  the 
Government  children  who  might  be  sent 
to  industrial  schools  at  the  desire  of  their 
parents. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  must  complain 
that  after  the  Bill  had  been  passed  through 
Comnnttee  pro  forma  great  alterations  had 
had  been  made  involving  expenditure.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  any  estimate  of 
the  probable  expenses  had  been  made  ?  An 
allowance  of  58.  a  head  would  be  a  great 
temptation  to  parents  to  neglect  their 
children  in  order  to  bring  them  into  the 
category  of  those  who  were  sent  to  these 
schools.  If  the  money  wore  once  paid  by 
the  Government  they  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  it  back.  Ho  was 
anxious  that  destitute  children  should  be 
properly  cared  for,  but  parents  should  not 
be  tempted  to  neglect  their  children. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  the  measure  was 
important,  because  it  affected  all  the  la- 
bouring poor  of  the  country.  Ue  pro- 
tested against  the  whole  BUI  as  wholly 
BsaaUed  for. 


Mb.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  presumed 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  did  not  propose  to  negative 
the  clause,  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
rejecting  the  Bill  altogether.  If  the  Com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  the  Treasury 
should  be  allowed  to  contribute  something 
to  industrial  schools,  the  proper  time  for 
discussing  the  amount  of  the  grants  would 
be  when  the  expenditure  came  before  them 
in  the  annual  Estimates.  The  power  of 
contributing  to  reformatory  or  industrial 
schools  was  not  limited  by  any  existing 
Act. 

Mb.  SCLATER- BOOTH  complained 
that  the  measure  was  an  enactment  for  a 
new  system  of  reformatory  schools. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  the  Bill 
gave  power  to  two  justices  to  charge  upon 
the  Treasury  the  maintenance  of  any  chil- 
dren who  were  suspected  by  the  police  to 
be  the  associates  of  thieves,  but  that  was 
a  power  far  too  wide  to  be  placed  in  such 
hands. 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  con- 
tended that  it  was  clear  from  the  clause 
that  the  expense  of  the  measure  would  fall 
on  the  public  Treasury.  He  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  a  measure 
to  which  he  could  conscientiously  give  his 
sanction  ? 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  that 
the  House  ought  to  have  some  security  as 
to  the  amount  of  expense  to  be  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Bill. 

Mb.  HARDY  said,  he  would  be  glad 
to  know  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  prepared  to  open  up  a 
new  branch  of  public  expenditure,  of  which 
they  had  no  estimate  ? 

Mr.  AYRTON  remarked,  that  if  the 
clause  were  struck  out,  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  means  that  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Educational  Committee  for  the  re- 
formation of  uninstructed  children. 

Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE  said,  the  clause 
involved,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  as  he  believed  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
was  good,  he  should  support  the  clause. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  ho 
thought  the  Committee  had  been  led  away 
by  the  idea  that  the  clause  would  involve 
it  in  new  expense ;  but  the  truth  was  that 
since  1857  a  charge  had  been  made  for 
these  children  upon  the  public  purse,  but 
last  year  it  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Education  Department  to  the  Home  Office. 

Mb.  barrow  said,  that  this  Bill  held 
out  a  temptation  to  crime.    He  wished 
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the  cliildreu  should  ho  properly  treated, 
but  did  not  think  the  parents  should  be 
encouraged  to  throw  them  on  tho  pubhc. 
He  thought  its  operation  would  be  to  place 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  direct 
competition  with  the  guardians  of  unions. 

Mr.  cave  pointed  out  that  a  portion 
of  the  expense  would  be  defrayed  by  the 
parents,  from  whom  tho  agent  of  the  Home 
Office  was  enabled  by  the  Bill  to  enforce 
payment  of  certain  sums.  This  would  in 
some  menBuro  diminish  the  expense  and 
would  obviate  tho  objection  that  parents 
might  be  tempted  to  neglect  their  children. 
A  considerable  sum  was  recovered  annu- 
ally from  parents  under  the  Reformatory 
Schools  Act;  and  it  was  found  practically 
that  dissolute  parents  dreaded  their  chil- 
dren hc'iucr  sent  to  reformatories  for  this 
very  reason. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  all  the 
arguments  which  had  been  urged  against 
the  measure  might,  with  equal  plausibilitj', 
have  been  urged  against  tho  Bills  for  carry- 
ing out  reformatories.  The  real  objection 
to  the  clause  was  not  the  payment  from  the 
Treasury,  but  the  probability  of  that  being 
a  growing  and  unknown  amount.  As, 
however,  the  schools  were  transferred  from 
tho  superintendence  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  to  that  of  the 
Homo  Office,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
a  different  mode  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
funds,  but  as  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
would  be  laid  annually  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Supply,  it  would  be  easy  to  limit  the 
expenditure  if  it  was  found  to  be  reaching 
a  dangerous  amount.  He  looked  upon  the 
measuro  as  an  experiment,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Home  Office  would  be  to 
watch  its  operation  with  jealousy,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  unduly  extensive  admission 
of  children  into  these  schools.  When  re- 
formatories were  established  at  first  he  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  their  results,  but  expe- 
rience had  shown  their  value.  He  might 
mention  that  the  Parkhurst  prison  for  juve- 
nile criminals  was  only  half  filled  through 
the  effects  of  reformatories. 

Mr.  HENLEY  inquired  whether  the 
grant  was  in  future  to  be  administered  on 
the  principle  which  governed  the  grants  of 
the  Privy  Council — of  giving  money  to 
those  who  gave  money  in  aid  ;  or  whether 
the  public  was  to  defray  the  whole  expense? 
If  the  latter  was  the  case  a  new  principle 
was  at  once  introduced. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  allay 
the  apprehensiou  which  appeared  to   be 
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entertained,  the  words  in  the  15th  Clause, 
empowering  the  Treasury  **  to  defray  the 
whole  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  any  chiU 
dren  sent  to  school  under  the  Bill,"  should 
be  struck  out,  and  other  words  should  be 
inserted,  enabling  the  Treasury  '*  to  con- 
tribute "  towards  the  maintenance  of  such 
children. 

Colonel  W.  STUART  said,  he  feared 
that  tho  whole  expense  would  fall  on  the 
public  at  large  without  the  establishment 
of  any  efficient  control. 

Amendment  a^eed  to. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed 
*'  That  Clause  15,  as  amended,  stand  part 
of  the  Bill." 

Mr.  AYRTON  objected  that  the  clause 
provided  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  as 
well  as  education. 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  that  since  the  Act  of 
last  Session  these  schools  were  entirely 
under  the  Home  Office  ;  the  Council  of 
Education  had  no  control  over  them.  No 
alteration,  however,  was  intended  to  be 
made  in  the  law.  The  clause  simply 
gave  to  the  Home  Office  the  powers  now 
possessed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Question  put, 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  73;  Noes, 
56 :  Majority  17. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
on  Thursday. 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock . 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1861. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 1*  Edinburgh  Assess- 
ments. 

3"  Government  of  the  Navy ;  Customs  and  In- 
land Revenue. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  MONAHAN. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  I  must  earnestly  beg  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  while  I  bring  to  your  no- 
tice what  has  taken  place  in  reference  to 
an  attack  which  was  made  by  a  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Leitrim),  whom  I  nm 
glnd  to  see  in  his  place,  upon  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Monnhan.  Yesterday,  in  present- 
ing a  petition  to  your  Lordships,  the  noble 
Earl  made  most  severe  nnimndversions 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  imputed  to  him  groaa  \uv^\i^\vwvvw«  \xw 
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his  office  of  Judge.  On  that  occasion  I 
asked  whether  any  notice  had  been  given 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  this  attack,  and  the 
nohle  Earl  replied  that  no  notice  had  been 
given  ;  upon  which  I  certainly  expressed 
some  surprise,  and  perhaps  some  indigna- 
tion, at  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  adopted.  Then  the  noble 
Earl  said  ho  would  give  notice  that  on 
Thursday  week  he  would  bring  forward 
this  charge  against  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Moiiahan.  Now,  I  find  on  tlie  Notices  to 
day  this  Notice,  and  nothing  heyond  it, 
that  ho  will,  "on  Thursday,  move  for 
Copies  of  two  Presentments  to  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  County  of  Donegal  at  the  last 
Summer  Assizes."  That  is  the  Notice, 
and  no  more — not  intimating  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Monahan,  or  what  the  charge 
is  to  be  hrought  against  him,  or  what  pre- 
paration he  should  make  for  his  defence. 
Upon  this  I  sent  for  the  Petition  on  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  founded  the  charge  he 
brought  forward  without  notice,  and  to  my 
surprise,  in  this  petition  there  is  not  the 
slightest  notice  taken  of  Chief  Justice  Mo- 
nahan. It  is  simply  a  Petition  from  cer- 
tain inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
who  say  that  there  is  Ribbonism  there,  and 
that  there  are  disturbances  in  the  county, 
without  imputing  any  blame  whatsoever  to 
the  learned  Judge  who  was  the  subject  of 
this  attack.  Noiv,  my  Lords,  I  do  object 
very  seriously  to  this  mode  of  making  an 
attack  on  a  Judge.  No  doubt  ho  is  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  and  it  is  (he  duty 
of  Parliament  to  censure  or  punish  him  for 
any  misconduct  of  which  he  may  be  guilty; 
but  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  your  Lordships 
and  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
when  a  charge  is  made  against  a  Judge  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  defending  him- 
self. The  only  instance  within  my  recol- 
lection of  a  charge  being  brought  against 
a  Judge  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fox,  an  Irish  Judge.  That  occurred,  I 
believe,  in  the  year  1804.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  that  case  ;  and  there  I  find  that 
there  was  a  petition  charging  particularly 
the  learned  Judge  with  misconduct  in  what 
ho  had  said  and  what  he  had  done,  and 
giving  him  the  most  ample  opportunity  of 
preparing  for  his  defence,  and  showing 
whether  the  charges  were  false  or  substan- 
tially true.  Now  here  the  noble  Earl  pro- 
poses, without  anything  more  than  a  notice 
that  he  will  move  for  two  presentments  laid 
before  the  Grand  Jury  of  Donegal  at  the 
Bumwcr  aaa'izcB  of  1860,  to    renew    the 
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charges  against  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mona- 
han, which  are  loose,  multifarious,  and  of 
a  very  serious  nature.  I  did  not  catoh  them 
very  distinctly,  but  I  understood  the  noble 
Earl  to  complain  that  the  learned  Judge 
misconducted  himself  in  addressing  the 
grand  jury  and  making  himself  a  political 
partisan.  I  must  implore  yonr  Lordships' 
protection  for  Lord  Chief  Justice  Monahan 
as  I  would  for  any  other  of  Her  Majesty's 
Justices.  I  say  that  if  the  noble  Earl  in- 
tends to  renew  these  charges  he  should 
state  distinctly  what  they  are,  so  that  the 
learned  Judge  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  them.  No  doubt,  if  the  noble 
Earl  on  reviewing  the  circumstances,  thinks 
that  the  learned  Chief  Justice  has  been 
guilty  of  misconduct,  he  can  move  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  praying  that  Chief 
Justice  Monahan  may  be  removed  from  his 
high  office  ;  but  I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
take  care  that  no  Member  of  your  House 
shall  bring  forward  a  charge  of  this  nature 
without  giving  such  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fence as  would  be  accorded  to  the  meanest 
and  most  obscure  among  the  servants  of 
the  Crown. 

The  Earl  of  LEITRIM:  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  certainly  expressed  his 
indignation  last  night  in  stronger  terms 
than  arc  usual  in  your  Lordships'  House ; 
and  not  satisfied  with  that,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  this  evening  repeated  his 
indignation,  as  appears  to  rae,  most  unne- 
cessarily. In  presenting  a  petition  to 
your  Lordships'  notice  last  evening,  I 
thought  myself  called  upon  to  animadvert 
on  certain  irregularities — which  seemed  to 
my  mind  very  gross  irregularities — which 
had  been  committed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Monahan,  and  from  this  I  am  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  prepared  to  depart. 
But  I  complain  of  something  more ;  I  com- 
plain that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Irish 
Judges  to  make  partisan  speeches  of  this 
character  to  the  grand  juries  in  opening 
the  assizes;  and  it  is  upon  this  general 
ground  that  I  wish  to  bring  this  question 
before'your  Lordships.  Now,  however,  by 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  challenged  me  to  bring 
specific  charges.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  meet  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  to  settle  my  Motion  in 
any  terms  which  may  be  suggested  as  con- 
venient for  taking  the  opinion  of  the  House 
thereupon. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
since  he  had  remarked  upon  the  propriety 
of  giving  Chief  Justice  Monahan  notice  of 
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the  chaises  to  be  made  against  him,  the  ^ 
noblo  Earl  had  himself  put  upon  the 
Minutes  a  notice,  which,  however,  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  what  those  charges  were 
to  be.  Now,  surely,  the  Chief  Justice 
ought  to  know  of  what  he  was  accused  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  defend  himself. 
It  was  the  height  of  injustice  to  make  such 
loose  and  multifarious  charges  against  any 
functionary  under  the  Crown;  and  to 
make  them  upon  presenting  a  petition 
which  did  not  at  all  inculpate  the  Chief 
Justice,  or  even  mention  his  name,  was 
extremely  irregular,  and  was  a  course  very 
much  to  be  deprecated. 

The  Earl  of  LEITRIM  said,  he  was 
really  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  wanted.  He 
would  beg  their  Lordships  to  allow  his 
notice  to  be  put  off  till  Friday. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  what 
he  wanted  was  that  the  noble  Earl  should 
state  specifically  what  the  charges  were, 
so  that  the  Chief  Justice  might  be  inform- 
ed of  the  accusations  against  him,  and 
might  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

SALE  OF  INTOXICATII^G  LIQUORS.' 
PETITION. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  begged  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  a  petition  which 
had  been  put  into  his  hands  by  a  very 
large  body  of  their  fellow-subjects,  the  in- 
habitants of  Plymouth,  on  a  most  im- 
portant subject,  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  the  necessity  of  discouraging  and,  if 
possible,  preventing  these  excesses,  which 
all  Judges  and  all  inferior  magistrates  had 
so  often  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  crimes 
as  well  as  of  pauperism.  Li  most  in- 
stances habits  of  intoxication  had  this 
dreadful  tendency,  and  in  many  cases  in- 
toxication was  the  direct  cause  of  offences. 
Their  Lordships  were  appealed  to  as  the 
highest  Court  of  criminal  judicature  by 
that  meeting,  over  which  the  mayor  pre- 
sided, and  the  prayer  of  this  petition  was 
that  considering  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  licensing,  there  should  in  any 
measure  which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
House  respecting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  be  inserted  a  provision  conferring 
upon  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitonts  of  any 
district  the  power  of  preventing  the  grant- 
ing or  renewing  the  licences  within  the 
district.  There  had  been  a  canvas  care- 
fully made  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  town  whence  the  petition  pro- 
ceeded, and  nineteen  in  twenty  had  de- 


clared in  favour  of  the  Permissive  Law — 
four  in  five  of  the  Parliamentary  voters. 
It  was  remarkable  that  these  proportions 
were  not  the  same  in  the  highest  and 
lowest  classes,  but  in  the  class  of  working 
men  the  vas*;  majority  was  much  the 
largest.  The  petition  to  the  other  House 
was  signed  by  nearly  12,000,  the  largest 
number  that  ever  signed  a  Plymouth  peti- 
tion. In  other  great  towns  the  result  of 
a  similar  canvas  had  been  the  same.  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield 
might  be  mentioned  as  entirely  agreeing 
with  Plymouth. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  BILL. 

SEOONI)   RBADINa. 

The  Dtoe  op  SOMERSET,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pitel  Bill,  said  he  would  very  briefly  state 
its  objects.  Their  Lordships  would  re- 
member that  three  years  ago  a  Commis^ 
sion  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  re- 
venues and  management  of  the  Hospital 
with  a  view  to  render  the  funds  of  the 
Hospital  more  available  for  the  objects  of 
the  institution.  The  Report  made  was 
of  some  length,  and  generally  it  showed 
that  some  amendment  in  the  system  of 
management  of  the  Hospital  was  desira- 
ble. The  Commissioners  in  their  Report 
made  a  comparison  of  the  relative  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  pensioners  in  France 
and  England.  It  appeared  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  pen- 
sioner in  France  was  £31 ;  in  Greenwich 
Hospital  it  was  £60.  But  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  system  in  France 
was  only  £5  per  head,  while  the  expense 
of  the  administration  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital was  £28  18s.  per  head.  This  proved 
that  some  better  system  of  administration 
was  required.  The  Hospital  was  founded 
in  1694,  under  a  charter  from  "William 
and  Mary,  and  its  objects  were  steted  to 
be  the  relief  of  disabled  seamen,  and 
widows  of  seamen,  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  their  children,  and  generally 
for  the  encouragement  of  seamen.  Some 
of  these  objecte  were  provided  for  by  the 
out-pension  system  for  which  Parliament 
annually  voted  a  liberal  sum.  Last  year 
the  amount  was  £230,000;  and  it  was 
clear  that  Parliament  considered  that  the 
Hospital  was  intended  for  the  reception  of 
seamen  who  were  incapacitated  by  wounds 
or  otherwise.  The  present  Bill  dissolved 
the  existing  Commission,  and  placed  the 
institution  under  the  mana^e-xcL^xA.  ^i  \>. 
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new  Board  of  OommiBsioners,  composed 
partly  of  &i:  officio  Members ;  but  the  exe- 
cutive Commissioners  were  a  *' Civil  Com- 
missioner," who  was  to  be  permanent  and 
resident,  an  "Admiral  Superintendent," 
also  resident,  a  *'  Medical  Commissioner," 
not  necessarily  resident.  The  two  last 
named  to  be  appointed  for  five  years.  The 
accounts  relating  to  the  Hospital  and  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  large  es- 
tate belonging  to  the  institution  were  to 
bo  annnally  passed  through  the  Audit 
Office  and  brought  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  Parliament.  In  moving  the  second 
reading  he  wished  to  state  there  were  some 
amendments  which  he  wished  to  introduce 
into  the  Bill,  and,  therefore,  he  should  ask 
the  House  to  allow  it  to  pass  through 
Committee  pro  formd,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  reprinted,  and  he  hoped  that  all 
discussion  would  be  deferred  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

Bill  read  2* ;  and  committed  for  Thursday 
next. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NAVY  BILL. 

THIBD   BEADUfG.      BILL   PASSED. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Beading 
read. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*. 

The  Eabl  of  CABNARYON  said,  that 
before  this  Bill  was  read  the  third  time, 
he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a 
subject  that  was  somewhat  akin  to  the 
measure,  and  of  which  he  had  given  the 
noble  Duke  notice.  A  few  days  since  a 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  (Sir  John  Pakington)  made  a  state- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
attracted  considerable  notice  both  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
That  right  hon.  Gentleman  called  atten- 
tion to  the  great  disproportion  that  exist- 
ed between  the  English  and  the  French 
navies  in  respect  of  iron-cased  ships.  The 
pith  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  state- 
ment was  this — that  while  we  might  have 
by  the  close  of  the  year  six  or  seven  of 
those  vessels,  the  French  Government 
would  have  a  number  little  if  anything 
short  of  twenty-six.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  ventured  to  think  that  so  far 
from  his  right  hon.  Friend's  statement 
having  been  overdrawn,  he  had  rather 
underrated  the  strength  of  the  French 
navy  in  iron-cased  ships — he  might  have 
added  that  within  the  last  two  months 
the  French  Government  had  issued  orders 
for  the  construction  of  a  largo  number  of 
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steel  or  iron  boats,  which  were  capable  of 
being  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again  with  great  rapidity,  and  afforded  re- 
markable facilities  for  disembarking  troops 
upon  an  enemy's  coast.  Now,  it  was  time 
that  France  might  be  engaged  in  war  with 
many  continental  nations,  but  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  in  a  war  with  these  nations  steel 
launches  of  this  description  would  be  to- 
tally useless.  Most  of  the  warlike  opera- 
tions of  France  would  be  land  operations, 
and,  as  experience  of  the  Italian  war  had 
shown,  there  would  probably  bo  facilities 
for  a  disembarcation  in  a  friendly  coun- 
try. However  that  might  be,  and  in- 
genious as  this  scheme  might  be,  it  was 
hardly  applicable  to  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween France  and  any  other  continental 
State.  That,  however,  was  not  the  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government.  He  understood 
that  the  French  dockyards,  both  public 
and  private,  were  at  this  moment  occu- 
pied not  solely  in  constructing  French 
ships  of  war.  He  understood  that  both 
the  Italian  and  the  Spanish  Governments 
were  having  iron-cased  ships  built  in 
France,  and  he  was  further  informed  that 
there  were  at  this  moment  building  near 
Toulon  two  sister  ships  to  La  Ghire, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Italian 
Government,  and  which  were  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  It  was  stated, 
moreover,  that  two  other  ships  of  the 
same  character  had  been  ordered,  and  the 
lines  were  already  laid  down.  By  the 
aide  of  the  naval  preparations  in  France 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Italian 
dockyards,  measures  had  been  taken  to  ac- 
celerate the  construction  of  vessels  of  war 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  workmen 
employed  on  them  were  working  extra 
hours  with  a  view  to  their  speedy  com- 
pletion. The  Spanish  Government  also 
was  understood  to  be  taking  similar  mea- 
sures, and  four  ships  had  been  already 
commenced,  while  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing for  the  construction  of  others.  It 
had  been  calculated,  as  he  conceived  upon 
very  reasonable  grounds,  that  before  the 
close  of  the  year  there  would  be  a  great 
accession  of  strength  to  the  naval  forces  of 
Spain  and  Italy  in  the  shape  of  iron-cased 
vessels.  No  one  could  feel  any  jealousy 
at  this  accession  of  strength  on  the  part 
of  those  countries  regarded  by  themselves; 
but  if  the  supposition  of  a  combination  of 
those  Powers  with  France  were  admitted, 
the  question  was  at  once  changed,  and 
such  a  state  of  things  must  be  regarded 
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as  pregnant  with  danger,  at  least  to  our 
naval  position  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  foreign  Govern- 
ments had  been  proceeding  cautiously,  si- 
lently, and  steadily,  in  the  work  of  aug- 
menting their  naval  strength,  we,  on  the 
other,  had  been  making  no  proportionate 
progress,  partly  owing  to  our  precipitation 
and  partly  to  our  vacillation  in  our  plans 
and  policy  in  constructing  our  ships.  He 
himself  recollected  that  within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  there  had  been  four 
distinct  changes  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Admiralty.  Before  the  Crimean  war 
large  ships  of  war  were  held  up  as  the 
great  safeguards  of  the  country.  But  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war  a 
cry  arose  for  gunboats,  and  gunboats  were 
built  in  large  numbers,  only,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  rot  in  the  dockyards  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  gunboat  fever  then  died  out, 
and  large  ships  were  again  resorted  to, 
until  within  the  last  two  years,  when 
the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  was  changed 
ill  flavour  of  building  ships  encased  in  iron. 
Ho  understood,  however,  that  within  the 
last  few  days  some  invention  had  been 
discovered  by  ^r  William  Armstrong  by 
which  his  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear 
with  such  force  and  accuracy  that  the 
strongest  iron  plate  would  be  pierced  or 
pulverized  by  it.  He  knew  that  every 
system  of  naval  architecture  must  be  sub- 
ject to  changes  of  circumstances,  and  that 
new  rules  of  construction  must  be  devised 
conformable  to  them.  It,  would,  there- 
fore, bo  idle  to  suppose  that  what  was 
suitable  in  one  state  of  circumstances  must 
be  the  best  adapted  to  every  other.  In 
saying,  therefore,  that  the  Admiralty  had 
frequently  varied  the  forms  and  principles 
of  naval  architecture.  He  did  not  intend 
to  condemn  necessarily  all  change  or  there- 
by to  impute  misconduct  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. But  what  he  did  complain  of  was  a 
wasteful  expenditure  which  sometimes  oc- 
curred under  the  administration  of  that 
Board,  which  seemed  to  be  governed  by 
none  of  those  rules  of  common  prudence 
which  any  man  in  private  life  would  be 
deemed  little  less  than  a  madman  if  he 
did  not  observe.  He  would  not  weary  the 
House  by  quoting  cases,  but  as  an  instance 
within  his  own  knowledge  ho  would  men- 
tion the  circumstances  connected  with  a 
dock  at  Malta.  About  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  ago  the  Admiralty  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  dock  in  that  island,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £60,000  or  £70,000 ;  but 
it  was  built  on  the  worst  possible  place,  at 


the  extremity  of  a  creek,  and  exposed  to 
the  wash  of  the  sea,  in  some  of  the  most 
tremendous  storms  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Then,  again,  it  was  constructed,  not  on 
Crown  land,  but  upon  private  property, 
and  was  surrounded  by  houses,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  war  or  disaffection  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  to  destroy 
it.  The  work  itself  was  bad,  the  stones 
after  a  short  time  opened,  the  whole  dock 
settled,  and  it  became  evident  that  its 
ruin  was  only  a  question  of  time.  It 
might  naturally  be  asked,  did  not  the  Ad- 
miralty inquire  into  these  facts?  They 
did  inquire,  and  were  told  that  the  mis- 
chief was  attributable  to  an  earthquake 
that  had  occurred  at  Malta.  Now  it  was 
true  that  there  had  been  an  earthquake, 
but  the  collapse  of  the  work  took  place 
two  or  three  years  before  the  earthquake 
happened.  At  this  moment  the  dock  was 
in  such  a  state  of  decay  that  the  first  heavy 
gale  might  bring  down  the  whole  of  the 
masonry.  But  this  was  the  least  part  of 
his  complaint.  About  two  years  since 
the  Admiralty,  seeing  that  this  dock  had 
been  built  for  ships  of  a  smaller  size 
than  wo  now  used,  determined  to  con- 
struct a  second  dock.  For  that  purpose 
£60,000  was  taken  in  the  Estimates,  and 
another  Vote  was  proposed  to  be  taken  this 
year,  which  would  bring  the  entire  amount 
to  £83,000 ;  but,  although  they  had  been 
warned  by  the  experience  of  the  past — 
although  they  had  seen  the  mistakes  into 
which  they  had  fallen  in  regard  to  the  first 
dock — incredible  as  it  might  appear,  they 
actually  constructed  the  second  dock  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  place,  and  open  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  objections  as  the  first.  It 
was  not  merely  surrounded  by  private  pro- 
perty, but  was  built  through  and  behind 
the  dock  originally  erected.  There  was 
consequently  no  access  to  the  larger  dock 
except  through  the  outer  and  smaller  one, 
and,  therefore,  a  ship  could  not  be  admitted 
to  or  released  from  the  inner  dock  until 
the  one  in  the  outer  dock  had  been  re- 
moved. Thus,  a  large  part  of  the  ad- 
ditional space  thus  obtained  was  literally 
useless.  No  ship  could  enter  the  inner 
dock  if  it  was  too  wide  for  the  outer, 
and  if  in  a  severe  tempest  the  work  fell 
in,  the  whole  of  these  two  docks  would  be 
completely  closed  for  five  or  six  4nonths ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  at  a  period  of  war  or 
of  extreme  emergency.  The  steps  of  the 
new  inner  dock  had  been  projected  to  such 
a  width  that  when  the  work  was  done 
no  large-bottomed  vessel  could  rest  tKQt^« 
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Last  winter  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
undoing  the  work  that  had  been  done  at  a 
sacrifice  of  the  public  money.  It  was  pro- 
posed at  first  to  separate  these  two  docks 
by  a  sliding  caisson;  but  representations 
having  been  made  to  them  against  that 
plan,  the  Admiralty  gave  way,  and  substi- 
tuted an  order  to  erect  the  usual  dock- 
gates.  Suddenly,  however,  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  while  the  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  constructing  the  gates  a  counter- 
order  was  issued  one  fine  morning,  and  the 
plan  for  a  sliding  caisson  was  restored. 
In  the  event  of  a  war  with  France — which 
God  forbid! — and  still  more  if  France 
were  supported  by  Italy  and  Spain,  it  was 
morally  certain  that  there  must  be  a  great 
naval  engagement  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  that  case,  unless  our  arms  were  crowned 
with  one  of  those  overwhelming  victories 
of  which  there  were  some  instances  in  our 
history,  both  fleets  must  obviously  put 
back  to  their  respective  ports  for  repairs. 
The  French  fleet  could  go  to  Toulon,  and 
would,  perhaps,  be  again  afloat  in  three 
weeks.  The  Italian  could  refit  at  Genoa, 
La  Spezzia,  or  some  other  harbour  on  their 
own  coast ;  while  the  Spaniards  could  con- 
veniently do  the  same  at  Carthagena  or 
elsewhere.  But  what  would  be  the  case 
with  our  own  fleet  ?  With  the  works  at 
Malta  in  the  ill-arranged,  and,  perhaps, 
ruinous  state  which  he  had  described,  we 
might  not  have  a  dock  in  the  Mediterranean 
ready  to  receive  a  single  ship  of  war,  and 
we  should  have  to  send  our  fleet  acro?s 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  be  repaired  at  home. 
Observe  the  danger  that  must  thus  ensue 
to  ships  disabled,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  half 
sinking  condition,  the  risk  of  their  being 
intercepted  on  the  way,  and  the  certainty 
of  the  enemy  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  our  absence.  These 
were  matters  which  must  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  reasonable  mind  that  re- 
flected at  all  on  this  subject.  He  trusted 
he  had  said  quite  enough  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  the  dangers 
of  our  position;  if  these  had  been  secret 
facts  ho  should  have  been  the  last  to  pub- 
lish them,  but  they  were  known  and 
patent  to  all  Europe.  He  did  not  wish 
to  impute  any  special  blame  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  or  to  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  but  he 
ascribed  the  evils  to  which  he  had  called 
attention  rather  to  the  vicious  system  of  in- 
cessant change  and  weak  vacillation  which 
characterized  so  much  of  the  naval  adminis- 
tntion  of  this  country. 

TAe  Bar  I  of  Camarom 


The  Duxe  of  SOMERSET:  My  Lords, 
the  noble  Earl  first  called  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  question  of  iron  -  cased 
ships,  and  referred  to  a  speech  lately  made 
in  the  other  House,  founded  on  information 
furnished  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Droitwich  by  Admiral  Elliot. 
Admiral  Elliot  went  to  France,  and  ap- 
plied, through  the  English  Minister  at 
Paris,  for  leave  to  visit  the  dockyards  of 
that  country,  in  the  same  way  as  French 
officers  have  often  applied  for  leave  to  visit 
our  dockyards.  His  request  was  acceded 
to  with  the  courtesy  and  civility  which  the 
French  authorities  always  desire  to  show 
in  such  a  case.  They  said  that  they  should 
always  be  anxious  to  afford  every  facility 
for  the  inspection  of  their  establishments 
to  any  officer  accredited  by  the  British 
Minister.  Admiral  Elliot  went  and  saw 
all  that  was  going  on  in  those  establish- 
ments ;  but  I  must  repeat  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  sincerely  regret  the  course 
which  ho  took  on  his  return  to  England. 
If  I  myself  had  given  a  French  officer  per- 
mission to  view  our  dockyards,  and  I  after- 
wards found  that  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  in  the  French  Cham- 
bers a  minute  statement  of  the  proceedings 
in  our  dockyards,  such  as  had  been  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  autliority 
of  Admiral  Elliot,  I  certainly  should  not 
think  he  had  done  a  very  friendly  act.  At 
the  same  time  all  the  information  brought 
by  Admiral  Elliot  was  only  what  we  knew 
before.  We  were  well  aware  of  the  pro- 
gress that  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
building  of  iron-cased  ships  in  France; 
and  we  had  taken  some  measures,  since 
our  accession  to  office,  for  the  construction 
of  iron  ships  ourselves.  The  House  is 
aware  that  the  French  had  a  considerable 
start  of  us  in  this  respect.  The  late  Go- 
vernment was  in  power  in  1858,  when  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  what  France  was 
doing  in  the  way  of  building  iron-cased 
vessels ;  but  they  took  no  step  in  the  same 
direction  till  May,  1859.  Certainly  some 
time  was  lost  in  these  operations,  which 
was  all  the  more  important  because  the 
opportunity  of  making  actual  trial  of  this 
class  of  ships  was  delayed.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  make  trial  of  the  first 
iron-cased  frigate,  although  in  a  few  weeks 
one  will  be  in  commission,  and  we  shall 
then  have  more  practical  results  than  any 
we  have  yet  obtained.  When  the  present 
Government  came  into  office  we  found 
only  one  of  those  vessels  laid  down,  and 
a  sum  taken  in  the  Estimates  for  another. 
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"We  ordered  this  second  vessel  to  bo  built; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  although  Par- 
liament was  not  then  sitting,  I  brought 
before  the  Treasury  the  necessity  of  at 
once  ordering  two  more.  I  did  not  wish 
to  go  on  building  these  ships  until  their 
effect  had  been  tested ;  but,  seeing  the  pro- 
gress made  by  other  countries,  I  thought 
we  ought  not  to  bo  unprovided  with  this 
class  of  vessels.  Although  we  were  ne- 
cessarily ignorant  on  many  points  of  de- 
tail, I  subsequently  proposed  to  build  three 
more,  which,  accordingly,  have  been  com- 
menced. We  have,  therefore,  now  seven 
of  these  ships  in  the  course  of  construction. 
We  are  now  preparing  some  of  our  wooden 
ships  for  plating  with  iron.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  very  efficient ;  but  these  ships 
will  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  French. 
My  opinion  is  that  wo  ought  to  construct 
our  ships  of  iron  to  be  afterwards  iron- 
plated  ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  one  of 
very  great  difficulty.  Every  day  brings  out 
new  points  and  new  difficulties.  When 
I  came  into  office  two  things  came  upon 
us  at  once — novelty  in  shipbuilding  and 
novelty  in  the  construction  of  our  guns. 
When  I  came  into  office  in  1859,  the  late 
Government  had  ordered  the  Warrior  to 
be  built,  but  had  calculated  that  she  would 
carry  the  old  style  of  arms.  She  was  not 
calculated  for  the  new  stylo  of  rifled  guns, 
but  for  the  old  style  of  arms.  When  I 
came  into  office  my  attention  was  naturally 
called  to  these  subjects.  With  regard  to 
iron  ships,  V  saw  various  persons ;  naval 
men  having  a  knowledge  of  engagements 
at  sea  and  men  of  great  experience  in 
shipbuilding — with  the  view  of  acquiring 
all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  had  on 
the  subject.  They  said  their  opinion  was 
that  we  should  build  ships  of  iron  and 
plate  them  with  such  iron  plates  as  would 
keep  out  shell  though  they  might  not  re- 
sist solid  shot,  before  doing  this  we  wished 
to  have  some  experiments  tried.  Wo  had 
some  experiments  at  Portsmouth,  and  one 
of  the  first  was  upon  an  iron  target  of  less 
than  an  inch  thick.  The  result  was  that 
round  shot  in  striking  the  iron  broke  into 
pieces,  but  passed  on  into  the  vessel,  and 
no  less  than  700  pieces  of  iron  were  picked 
up  inside  the  ship.  That  showed  that  round 
shot  produced  as  bad  an  effect  as  any  shell. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  merely  to  case 
ships  with  thin  iron  would  be  to  expose 
men-of-war  to  as  great  destruction  as  pos- 
sible, while  such  ineffective  would  load  the 
ship  with  unnecessary  weight.  We  had 
no  end  of  suggestions  and  recommenda- 


tions. Some  people  recommended  India- 
rubber,  others  a  thick  matting  of  hemp, 
others  chain  armour.  ^The  answer  I  sent 
to  these  gentlemen  was  that,  if  they  would 
send  their  inventions  to  Portsmouth,  we 
would  try  them.  I  myself  saw  chain  ar- 
mour which  had  been  tried,  and  the  very 
first  shot  destroyed  it.  India-rubber  and 
hemp  were  equally  ineffective.  Last  year 
it  was  said  we  should  slope  the  sides  of 
vessels,  and  shot  striking  at  an  angle 
would  glide  off;  but  when  we  came  to 
try  flat-headed  bolts,  the  slope  made  no 
difference  at  all.  That  was  the  last  an- 
swer I  received  from  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong. Then  it  was  said  that  the  iron 
should  be  4i  inches  thick.  I  was  rather 
doubtful  whether  that  would  be  sufficient, 
and  I  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  laid  down 
at  Chatham  to  have  such  flotation  that  she 
might  carry  at  least  six  inches  of  iron.  I 
thought  six  inches  tolerably  safe.  I  now 
find  that  Sir  William  Armstrong's  guns 
have  fired  through  8-inch  iron  with  the 
greatest  facility.  In  building  these  iron 
vessels  it  is  a  great  problem  where  we  are 
to  stop.  Thin  iron  will  not  do;  thick 
iron  is  very  little  better.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  difficult  to  say  how  we  are  to  mako 
our  vessels  safe.  One  fact,  however,  is 
clear,  and  to  that  wo  have  chiefly  ad- 
dressed ourselves — namely,  if  we  cannot 
make  our  vessels  so  secure  as  we  could 
wish,  at  least  wo  should  arm  them  with 
as  good  weapons  of  offence  as  possible, 
and  by  ordering  that  our  ships  should  be 
armed  with  Armstrong  guns  we  felt  that 
we  were  taking  a  course  which  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  effect,  while,  at  least,  it 
would  be  a  safe  mode  of  proceeding.  With 
regard  to  these  different  experiments,  the 
noble  Earl  says  the  Admiralty  have  always 
been  changing  their  policy.  Why,  my 
Lords,  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  world 
is  changing;  alterations  are  going  on  every- 
where. So  far  from  the  Admiralty  vacil- 
lating, from  the  time  we  came  into  office 
we  have  gono  on  in  the  course  which  I 
believe  your  Lordships  will  say  was  the 
right  and  proper  course  for  us  to  adopt 
under  the  circumstances.  My  noble  Friend 
the  other  day  said  we  were  going  on  build- 
ing three-deckers  and  laying  down  wooden 
ships  of  war;  but  what  is  the  fact?  The 
last  three-decker  ordered  to  be  built  was 
in  January,  1855.  It  is  quite  true  that 
two  three-deckers  were  launched  in  the 
course  of  1859,  but  these  three-deckers 
had  been  nearly  finished  for  a  long  time ; 
their  engines  and  everything  had  been  or- 
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dered;  it  was,  therefore,  thought  better 
that  they  should  be  launched,  and  thus 
whilst  we  obtained  two  wooden  ships  of 
great  power  we  also  made  room  for  other 
work  to  be  gone  on  with.  Well,  then,  it 
was  said  why  do  you  go  on  with  two- 
deckers?  Now,  we  have  not  been  going 
on  with  two-deckers.  The  last  two-decker 
ordered  was  by  the  late  Government  in 
1859.  The  present  Board  have  ordered 
none.  But  it  is  said  the  Admiralty  is 
going  on  ordering  new  large  wooden  ships. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  quite  true 
that  we  have  converted  sailing  ships  of 
the  line  into  steam-ships,  and  wo  have 
ordered  small  vessels — corvettes,  sloops, 
and  some  frigates  and  gun  vessels ;  but 
if  you  mean  to  keep  up  the  maritime 
power  of  this  country  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  forward  state  in  which 
we  can  leave  off  building.  We  have  been 
building  the  vessels  what  we  thought 
would  be  most  useful,  and  we  have  ordered 
them  all  to  be  armed  with  the  new  guns, 
and,  instead  of  carrying  the  large  number 
of  guns  they  formerly  used  to  do,  our 
vessels  will  carry  few  guns,  but  guns  of 
great  power.  The  noble  Earl  referred  to 
our  gunboats,  which  ho  said  were  rotting 
in  harbour;  but  if  these  were  armed  with 
an  Armstrong  100-po  under  they  would  be 
most  formidable  vessels,  and  would  serve 
most  materially  to  defend  our  coasts  in 
case  of  hostile  aggression;  while  being 
themselves  small  ihey  would  present  a 
very  slight  object  of  attack  for  Uie  enemy. 
With  regard  to  what  we  ouglit  to  do  in 
the  way  of  preparation,  there  are  two  or 
three  courses  that  might  be  adopted.  If 
there  was  any  immediate  necessity  or 
alarm,  we  could  readily  cut  down  some 
of  the  three-deckers  and  case  them  in 
iron.  I  have  had  calculations  made  as 
long  ago  as  in  1859,  and  I  find  if  you 
were  to  cut  down,  say  the  Royal  Al 
herfj  and  case  the  vessel  in  iron,  it  might 
bear  4  i  inch  iron ;  but  it  would  not  then 
be  a  very  effective  ship — the  ports  would 
bo  too  near  the  water,  and  it  would  not 
be  so  good  a  sea-going  ship  as  I  should 
wish  the  Admiralty  t.i  build,  unless  there 
was  any  pressure.  Next  year  we  ought 
to  have  better  sliips  than  three-deckers 
cut  down  would  give  us.  Another  course 
might  to  some  extent  be  adopted.  We 
have  frames  cut  out  for  certain  line-of- 
battlo  sliips.  We  can  easily  add  to  the 
lengtli  of  vessels  and  make  eflective  wooden 
ships,  which  we  can  use  hereafter  as 
woodtu   frigates   or    as   iron-cased   ships. 

TAc  Duke  of  Somevsci 


Another  course  would  be  to  order  frames 
of  iron  ships  to  be  prepared  with  a  view 
to  case  them  with  thick  iron.  Then  comes 
the  question  of  what  iron  they  ought  to 
be  constructed,  and  tho  best  mode  of  fasten- 
ing the  iron  plates.  Every  day  new  ques- 
tions arise.  I  am  unwilling  to  advance 
too  fast,  because  I  feel  that  we  can  advance 
much  more  efficiently  by  waiting  a  little 
longer.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  the 
last  of  these  experiments  took  place  with 
8-inch  plates.  I  had  previously  consi- 
dered that  6-inch  plates  would  afford  suf- 
ficient resistance,  and  I  ordered  6-inch 
plates.  I  have  great  doubt  whether  the 
mode  of  fastening  the  plates  is  satisfactory. 
On  that  account,  therefore,  we  thought  a 
trial  should  be  made  before  we  laid  down 
new  iron  ships  on  a  large  scale ;  and  that 
done,  we  felt  we  might  rely  on  the  power 
we  have  in  building  iron  vessels  if  the 
country  once  takes  it  in  hand.  We  know 
what  the  private  yards  in  this  country 
can  do.  Wo  could  soon  produce  a  fleet 
of  iron  ships  far  greater  than  all  tho  other 
Powers  of  Europe  besides.  It  is  true,  as 
the  noble  Earl  has  stated,  that  Franco  is 
not  the  only  country  which  is  building 
wooden  ships  to  be  covered  with  iron. 
There  are  some  being  built  for  Russia.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  contracts  were 
taken,  but  contracts  are  in  course  of  exe- 
cution for  Russia  and  also  for  Spain.  One 
wooden  ship  covered  with  iron  has,  like- 
wise, been  built  for  Sardinia.  Austria  is 
adopting  a  similar  system.  The  Erench 
ships  are  for  the  most  part  wooden 
ships  covered  with  iron.  I  believe  the 
best  ships  will  be  found  to  be  those  which 
arc  built  of,  as  well  as  covered  with, 
iron.  Oui^  are  iron  ships  with  two  co- 
verings over  a  large  portion  of  the  ship 
— one  of  teak  twenty-six  inches  thick, 
and  one  of  iron  four  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  That  is  how  the  Warriar  is  built, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  offer  great  re- 
sistance to  shot  and  shell.  Complaints 
have  been  made  that  the  Admiralty  arc 
going  on  buying  large  quantities  of  timber. 
We  must  do  so,  and  especially  we  must 
continue  to  purchase  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  teak,  if  we  persist  in  building  our 
ships  wath  teak  coverings.  Teak,  I  need 
hardly  say,  is  the  best  timber  for  that  pur- 
pose, because  it  is  of  all  woods  the  least 
liable  to  decay.  I  hope  I  have  made  a 
satisfactory  statement  in  answer  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  noble  Earl. 

TuE  Earl  OF  CARNARYOX :  The  no- 
ble Duke  has  said  nothing  of  tlio  two  ships 
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built  at  Toulon  for  Italy,  or  of  the  two 
more  which  are  ordered. 

The  Dukk  of  SOMERSET:  I  cannot 
say  what  is  doing  in  the  French  dock- 
yards. I  know  there  was  an  iron-cased 
ship  built  for  the  Sardinian  Government 
in  France,  but  I  believe  it  was  built,  not 
in  any  Government  dockyard,  but  by  a 
private  builder  at  Marseilles.  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  second  ship,  but  the  noble 
Earl  may  be  correct  in  his  statement.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  in  the  fact  that  iron- 
cased  ships  have  been,  and  are  being,  built 
for  Italy  and  Spain,  I  see  no  great  cause 
for  alarm.  It  is  very  natural  that  other 
Powors  should  desire  to  advance  as  well 
as  France  and  England,  and  wx  have  no 
reason  for  believing  that  either  the  Italian 
or  the  Spanish  ships  are  meant  to  attack 
us.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  duty — 
and  especially  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty 
— to  watch  the  progress  that  is  making, 
to  follow  our  own  course,  and  to  apply 
to  Farliaraent  if  Parliament  be  sitting, 
and  if  not  then  to  take  measures  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government — 
to  make  such  preparations  for  maintain- 
ing the  maritime  position  of  this  coun- 
try as  may  seem  to  be  necessary.  For 
that  I  am  quite  prepared.  The  noble 
Earl,  in  referring  to  the  works  going  on  at 
Malta  thought  it  expedient  to  go  back  six 
or  seven  j^ears.  What  has  been  brought 
to  my  notice  since  I  have  been  at  the  Ad- 
miralty with  respect  to  Malta  is  that  we 
want  more  harbour  accommodation  there, 
nut  merely  dock  accommodation,  but  ac- 
coiumodation  in  the  harbour  for  our  ves- 
sels, for  our  ships-of-war  being  now  built 
so  much  larger  than  they  formerly  were 
cannot  ride  where  they  used  formerly  to 
bo  moored.  On  that  subject  I  communi- 
cated with  mv  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
tlic  Colonial  Office,  and  through  him  with 
the  local  Government  at  Malta.  The  con- 
clusion wo  came  to  was  that  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  local  Government 
should  each  pay  half  the  expense  of  deep- 
ening the  upper  part  of  the  Great  Harbour 
at  Malta,  that  the  merchant  vessels  should 
be  put  in  that  portion  of  the  harbour,  and 
that  the  lower  part  should  be  given  to  us 
as  the  place  most  convenient  for  our  fleet. 
V/e  have  sent  out  vessels  to  dredge  the 
upper  part  of  the  harbour  accordingly, 
and  operations  are  now  in  progress  for 
providing  increased  accommodation  for  our 
large  ships.  The  noble  Earl  says  that  in 
the  event  of  war  the  French  fleet  after  a 
battle  would  go  back  to  Toulon,  while  we 


could  not  repair  our  ships  at  Malta.  That 
certiiinly  is  so.  The  French  have  great 
advantages  over  us  in  the  Mediterranean, 
because  Toulon  affords  much  more  ample 
accommodation  than  we  have  at  Malta, 
even  taking  into  account  the  two  harbours 
there.  Beyond  those  two  harbours,  as 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  ground 
knows,  it  would  be  impossible  to  extend 
the  accommodation,  and  they  will  hardly 
suffice  for  the  fleets  of  England,  if  we 
must  have  great  fleets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  must  be  difficulties  in  that 
respect,  but  this  country  has  met  difficul- 
ties before,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  meet  and  overcome 
them  again.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
taken  care  to  enlarge  the  harbour  ac- 
commodation, and  the  local  Government 
has  met  us  in  a  generous  spirit,  having 
agreed  to  pay  half  the  expense.  We  are 
cutting  out  stones  for  making  wharfs  and 
piers  connected  with  the  new  works,  and 
we  have  given  directions  that  those  stones 
shall  be  taken  from  a  place  which  will 
eventually  form  a  canal  between  the  two 
harbours,  thus  separating  the  town  from 
the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  new  channel  of 
water.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  improve- 
ments when  completed  will  prove  a  great 
advantage,  not  only  to  our  vessels  of  war, 
but  also  to  the  local  Government  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Malta  generally.  He  hoped 
he  had  succeeded  in  showing  to  their 
Lordships  that  the  Government  had  taken 
all  necessary  measures  for  the  naval  se- 
curity of  the  country,  and  he  trusted  their 
Lordships  would  not  hesitate  to  pass  the 
Bill. 

Earl  GREY:  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships must  have  heard  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Duke  with  great  satisfaction. 
For  my  own  part,  instead  of  finding  fault 
with  the  Admiralty  for  being  too  fond  of 
change,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  blame 
them  for  being  too  slow  in  adopting  im- 
provements. What  I  complained  of  two 
years  ago  was  not  that  we  were  adopting 
new  inventions,  but  that  when  new  inven- 
tions had  been  tried,  and  found  to  a  great 
extent  successful,  we  still  went  on  build- 
ing ships  of  the  line  which  it  was  morally 
certain  would  never  be  used.  I  objected 
to  that  in  1859,  and  I  think  I  was  right 
in  doing  so.  I  did  not  mean  to  censure 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty,  because  I 
was  ignorant  as  to  what  they  were  about. 
We  have  now  heard  from  the  noble  Duke 
what  is  the  course  he  is  really  pursuing. 
I  believe  that  course  is  the  proper  one— 
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not  to  Imrry  on  too  rapidly  with  new  in- 
ventions until  they  hare  heen  fairly  tried ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there  are 
new.  inventionB  which  bold  out  every  pros- 
pect of  being  successfuli  not  to  continue 
spending  large  sums  of  money  in  building 
vessels  which  in  all  probability  will  be 
useless;  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
rapid  creation,  in  case  of  necessity,  of  a 
large  force  of  that  description  of  vessels 
which  will  be  most  wanted  and  most  ser- 
viceable, but  not,  under  the  influence  of 
panic,  to  proceed  too  fast  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  which  will  not  be  likely  to 
answer.  Let  me  add  that  I  was  extreme- 
ly glad  to  hear  what  the  noble  Duke 
stated  with  respect  to  gunboats  and  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels.  It  is  obviously 
not  wise,  in  the  face  of  the  extraordinary 
improvements  which  are  constantly  being 
made  in  modem  artillery,  to  build  enor- 
mous ships  in  which  a  very  large  number 
of  men  would  be  exposed  to  certain  de- 
struction. I  think  the  smaller  kind  of 
vessels,  armed  with  Armstrong  guns,  will 
prove  the  most  useful  we  could  have ;  and 
m  a  recent  visit  to  Portsmouth  nothing 
gave  me  so  much  satisfaction  as  to  see  our 
fine  fleet  of  gunboats  in  such  a  state  of 
preparation.  In  the  event  of  any  sudden 
attack  there  is  no  force  on  which  we  could 
so  safely  rely  as  upon  these  gunboats, 
armed  with  rifled  guns. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  3*  accord- 
ingly; Amendments  made;  Bill  passed, 
and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL. 
THIRD  READING.      BILL   PASSED. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*. 

The  Earl  op  WICKLOW  said,  that 
before  this  Bill  was  read  the  third  time, 
ho  wished  to  recall  their  Lordships*  atten- 
tion to  the  difficulty  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  Paper  Duty  Bill  having  been  re- 
jected last  year,  namely,  the  hardships 
which  the  British  papermaker  would  la- 
bour under  as  long  as  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  rags.  He  found  from  the  reports 
in  the  public  press  that  it  had  been  stated 
by  the  gentleman  who  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  Commer- 
cial Treaty  with  France,  that  when  he 
urged  upon  the  French  Government  the 
expediency  of  allowing  the  free  exporta- 
tion of  rags,  the  answer  returned  was  that 
they  were  then  engaged  in  negotiating  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Belgium,  and  that 


until  that  treaty  had  been  concluded  they 
could  take  no  decided  step  in  the  matter. 
The  objection  then  made  upon  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  had,  however, 
now  no  ground  upon  which  to  rest,  inas- 
much as  he  found  that  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Belgium  had  been  concluded. 
He  hoped,  therefore.  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters would  be  able  to  inform  the  House 
that  further  steps  had  been  taken  with  a 
view  of  obviating  an  injustice  to  which 
the  papermakers  of  this  country  wei*e  still 
subjected,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  their  procuring  the  raw 
material  of  their  manufacture. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  urgent 
representations  had  been  made  to  the  Go- 
vernments of  the  various  countries  from 
which  rags  were  exported  with  respect  to 
removing  the  very  high  duty  on  their  ex- 
portation which  at  present  existed.  The 
treaty  to  which  the  noble  Earl  alluded  as 
having  been  concluded  between  Belgium 
and  France  gave,  he  believed,  considerably 
increased  facilities  in  that  respect,  but  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition before  long  to  give  some  more  satis- 
factory assurance  on  the  subject.  A  point, 
perhaps,  of  even  a  greater  importance  than 
the  exportation  of  French  rags  was  that 
there  should  be  a  systematic  collection  of 
rags  in  this  country.  He  was  surprised  to 
learn  from  an  eminent  papermaker  that  in 
scarcely  any  other  part  of  England  except 
the  Metropolis  was  there  any  organized 
system  for  the  collection  of  rags. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3*  accordingly  and  passed. 

RAGGED  SCnOOLS. 

ADDRESS    FOR    RETURNS. 

TflE  Earl  op   SHAFTESBURY  rose 
pursuant  to  Notice  to  move 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  for.  Return  of  the  Names  of  all  the  Wit- 
nesses who,  either  orally  or  by  Document,  gave 
Evidence  in  respect  of  Ragged  Schools  in  the 
Metropolis  to  the  Central  and  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  the  Names  also  of  the  Schools  there- 
in visited  by  any  of  them. 

"  The  same  also  for  the  Towns  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool." 

The  noble  Earl  said  :  My  Lords,  if  the 
Commissioners  had  contented  themselves 
with  simply  saying,  that  after  a  due  ex- 
amination of  the  ragged  school  system  they 
could  not  recommend  Government  to  lend 
their  assistance,  neither  I  nor  those  with 
whom  I  act  would  have  said  a  single  word 
on  the  ubject.     They,   however,  instead 
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of  parsuing  that  course,  broaght  such 
heavy  charges  against  the  system,  and  con- 
demned it  in  terms  so  strong,  that  if  their 
statements  be  true,  we  ought,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  to  break  up  the  system 
altogether,  as  unworthy  even  of  that  be- 
nevolent aid  which  it  has  hitherto  received. 
But  then  the  question  arises,  aro  those  al- 
legations well  founded?  and  in  order  to 
furnish  an  answer  to  that  question  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  who  gave  the  evidence 
upon  which  these  allegations  are  based. 
In  the  first  volume  of  their  Report  (vol.  i. 
page  394)  the  Commissioners  say — 

"  The  bulk  of  these  scholars  appear  to  be  chil- 
dren either  of  out-door  paupers  or  of  persons  who 
can  send  their  children  to  paying  schools,  and 
who  would  do  so  if  there  were  no  ragged  schools." 

!N^ow,  here  we  have  at  once  a  statement 
that  wo  are  carrying  out  this  system  in  a 
manner  the  most  injudicious,  and,  if  the 
Report  be  correct  in  this  respect,  we  ore, 
no  doubt,  open  to  animadversion.  Again, 
in  the  following  page  I  find  this  pas- 
sage— 

"  It  is  indispensable  that  they  (t.«.,  any  class 
of  schools  claiming  Government  aid)  should  be 
shown  to  bo  likely  to  produce  pcrm.anent  valuable 
results,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ragged 
schools." 

The  Commissioners,  adopting  the  language 
of  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Cumin,  and  thus  making  it  their  own,  fur- 
ther say — 

"  There  may  be  one  or  two  cases  in  which,  un- 
der such  unpromising  circumstances,  a  boy  or 
girl  has  derived  benefit  from  a  ragged  school, 
though  I  admit  that  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
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Now,  I  have  searched  through  the  Report 
to  see  whether  the  Commissioners,  in 
making  this  statement,  have  referred  to  any 
evidence  with  a  view  to  support  it ;  but  I 
cannot  find  that  such  is  the  case.  I  have, 
I  may  add,  been  informed  that  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  was  given  by  word  of 
mouth,  both  to  the  Commissioners  and 
Assistant  Commissioners,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  Report ;  there  being  no  re- 
ference even  to  the  names  of  the  persons 
by  whom  it  was  given.  It  is  then,  your 
Lordships  will  at  once  perceive,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  we  should  have 
those  names,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
witnesses  were  persons  conversant  with 
the  ragged  school  system,  and  whether 
their  testimony  is  of  a  character  on  which 
reliance  can  be  placed.    There  Ib  one  rery 


important  point,  with  a  view  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  which  I  am  anxious  to  have 
those  names.  In  page  388  of  the  Report 
the  following  statement  is  made  :— 

'*  There  are  iu  England  and  Wales  14  evening 
ragged  schools,  containing  707  scholars." 

But  I  find  that,  according  to  the  Returns 
for  the  same  year  which  were  given  in  to 
the  Commissioners  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  Ragged  Schools  Union,  that  the 
number  of  those  schools  in  London  alone 
was  187,  while  the  number  of  scholars 
was  9,465.  It  was,  however,  stated  some 
time  ago  tbftt  when  the  Commissioners 
had  looked  into  these  returns  they  found 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  at- 
tended these  schools  were  adults,  whom 
they  did  not  take  into  account  in  making 
their  calculations.  It  is  nevertheless  the 
fact,  that  although  there  may  be  in  the 
evening  schools  in  London  a  very  few 
pupils  who  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
vast  majority  were  only  thirteen  years  and 
under.  I  should,  under  these  circum- 
stances, very  much  like  to  know  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  statement  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  is  founded.  It 
is  further  stated,  in  page  603  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Report,  that  the  number  of 
ragged  schools  in  the  whole  of  Lancashire 
was  in  1 858  only  six,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  927 ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  in 
Liverpool  alone  there  were  in  last  year 
46  schools,  the  average  attendance  at 
which  amounted  to  5,822.  I  may  add 
that  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union  of  Liverpool,  with  whom  I  commu- 
nicated upon  the  subject,  wrote  to  me  to 
say  that  ho  had  himself  sent  to  the  Com-  « 
missioners  a  copy  of  a  Report  containing  a 
statement  to  that  effect.  There  is  no  no- 
tice, however,  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie's figures.  They  are  altogether  omitted, 
his  name  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  the 
number  of  schools  throughout  Lancashire 
is  stated  to  be  six,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  927.  Now,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  evidence  upon  which  these 
figures  rest.  The  Ragged  School  Union, 
I  may  say,  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  provincial  returns,  and  is  responsible 
only  for  its  own.  The  returns  which  I 
have  mentioned  were  their  returns  in 
1858,  and  they  are  utterly  contradicted  by 
those  for  the  same  year  given  by  the  Com- 
missioners. Again,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  is  not  sustained  by  the 
reports  of  their  assistants.  In  some  parts 
it  may  be,  but  in  others  it  is  not  so  sus- 
tained.   In  the  reports  of  the  Assistant 
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Commissioners  I  find  what  never  would 
have  been  gathered  from  any  part  of  the 
general  report  or  from  the  statement  of 
the  noblo  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle). 
I  mean  a  great  many  passages  strongly 
laudatory  of  ragged  schools  and  of  the 
ragged  school  system.    Mr.  Hedley  says — 

**  In  provincial  towns  (his  obsenrations  are  con- 
fined to  Newark  and  Doncastcr)  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  necessity  at  all  parallel  to  that 
which  suggested  ragged  schools  in  London  and 
other  large  towns." 

Mr.  Winder  says — 

"  In  Bradford  the  permanent  panper  children  are 
fairly  oared  for  by  the  guardians.  There  is  abun- 
dant room  for  the  children  of  the  criminal  and 
degraded  classes  in  the  ragged  schools." 

Mr.  Foster  mentions  ragged  schools  in 
Durham  and  Penrith,  but  gives  no  opinion 
on  them.  These  two  gentlemen  speak 
disparagingly  of  ragged  schools  as  a  per- 
manent system,  while  they  admit  that 
good  is  done.  The  Commissioners,  having 
quoted  so  largely  from  Mr.  Cumin  in  dis- 
paragement of  ragged  schools,  ought  in 
fairness  to  have  quoted  from  him  passages 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  laudatory  of 
those  schools.  So  far  as  you  can  gather 
from  the  Commissioners'  Report  you  would 
suppose  that  Mr.  Cumin  condemned  rag- 
ged schools  from  beginning  to  end.  Now, 
let  me  quote  this  passage — 

"  But,  making  every  allowance,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  a  very  considerable  influence  for  good  is 
exerted  by  these  Ragged  ETcning  Schools,  con- 
ducted by  voluntary  teachers." 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE :  I  read 
the  passage. 

The  Eabl  op  SHAFTESBTJIIY :  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  hear  it,  nor  do  I  find  any 
reference  made  to  this  question,  which 
was  put  to  Mr.  Jago,  master  of  the  Free 
School,  Plymouth — 

*•  Q,,  What  is  your  opinion  of  ragged  schools  ? 
A.  The  establishment  of  ragged  schools  has,  no 
doubt,  conferred  a  very  important  benefit  on  the 
ordinary  day  scliools,  by  separating  the  vicious 
and  incorrigible  from  the  mass  of  the  more  re- 
spectable and  working  men's  children." 

Mr.  Hare  speaks  with  disapproval  of  the 
ragged  schools  in  Ipswich  ;  ho  adds,  how- 
ever, 

"  Tho  three  ragged  schools  in  my  district  aw, 
most  undoubtedly,  confined  to  their  declared  pur- 
pose." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Twining  speaks  highly  in 
favour  of  Evening  llaggcd  Schools — 

**  They  (the  ragged  scholars)  often  gain  good 
characters  in  their  first  place,  for  diligence  and 
iriJJiD^ncss  to  work." 

TAe  Eavl  of  Shaftesbury 


Why  was  no  allusion  made  to  the  strong 
evidence  given  by  Mr,  Tufl&iell  ?  He 
says — 

"  There  are  a  great  number  of  children  about 
London  who  do  not  go  into  either  the  National 
Schools  or  pauper  schools ;  and  I  believe  that 
ragged  schools  are  of  great  utility  in  getting  hold 
of  these  children." 

Then  this  important  question  was  put  to 
him — 

"  Is  your  experience  strong  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  children  who  have  been  permanently 
improved  from  their  attendance  on  a  ragged 
school  ? " 

His  answer  is  emphatically,  "Yes."  There 
was  no  reference  to  this  in  the  general 
Report,  and  you  must  take  the  trouble 
of  wading  through  several  portentous  vo- 
lumes in  order  to  arrive  at  it.  Again , 
it  was  said  to  me — 

"  You  ask  why  we  did  not  apply  for  the  evi- 
dence of  tho  police.  But  we  did  apply,  and  the 
testimony  of  a  policeman  was  given," 

Now,  what  is  that  evidence  ?  Here  are 
are  the  words  of  Policeman  Handcock,  as 
quoted  by  the  noble  Duke— 

"  I  do  not  know  any  facts  which  should  induce 
me  to  say  that  mggcd  schools  have  diminished 
juvenile  crime," 

and  there  the  quotation  ended.  'When 
I  heard  it  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised, 
but  I  was  not  at  tho  time  prepared  to 
make  any  reply.  On  referring  to  the  ori- 
ginal, however,  1  find  that  the  quotation 
ended,  not  at  a  full  stop,  but  at  a  comma 
or  semi-colon;  and  Mr.  Handcock  went 
on  to  say — 

"But  I  believe  thnt  they  must  have  diminished 
crime." 

I  ask,  why  a  passage  was  suppressed  which 
completely  reverses  the  whole  efiect  of  the 
sentence  as  quoted  ?  Again,  the  noble 
Duke  quoted  this  passage  from  Mr.  Hand- 
cock's  evidence — 

"  From  my  experience  in  London  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  parents,  if  they  chose,  could  afford 
to  pay  one  penny  per  week  for  each  child  capable 
of  going  to  school." 

That  was  quoted  to  show  that  the  parents 
were  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  My  argument  is,  that 
many  can  pay,  but  are  so  profligate  that 
they  will  not  pay ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Hand- 
cock was  also  omitted — 

"  I  think  that  thoso  children  who  now  pay  no- 
thing to  tho  ragged  school  would  not  go  if  they 
had  to  pay  a  penny." 

Why   was  this    suppressed  ?      Thea  wo 
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come  to  Dr.  Hodgson,  to  whom  was  as- 
signed a  part  of  the  metropolitan  district. 
The  noble  Duke  quoted  Dr.  Hodgson  as 
speaking  doubtfully  of  the  quality  of  chil- 
dren admitted.  He  certainly  does.  But 
why  was  no  reference  made  to  his  high 
praise  of  the  schools  ?  Dr.  Hodgson 
says — 

*'  For  those  really  unable  from  deBtitution,  oul- 
pablo  or  not,  to  pay  even  the  present  rates,  spe- 
cial provision  must  be  made  in  the  ragged  schools 
or  otherwise." 

Again  he  says — 

"  That  these  schools  provide  a  useful,  kind, 
and  a  respectable  amount  of  teaching  for  many 
children  who  would  otherwise  be  utterly  neglected 
is  beyond  doubt/' 

[The  Duke  of  Newcastle  :  "  Hear, 
hear  !'*]  No  doubt  there  was  a  laudatory 
passage  in  the  Report  of  tho  Commis- 
sioners. At  the  end  of  the  Eeport  there 
is  a  compliment  to  all  those  who  have 
laboured  at  this  work ;  but  it  is  a  compli- 
ment to  their  benevolence  at  the  expense 
of  their  judgment,  and  that  compliment 
excited  more  pain  than  anything  else  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Moreover,  if  the  compliment  be  true  the 
Report  must  be  false,  and  if  the  Report 
be  true  the  compliment  must  bo  false.  I 
say  again  that  the  assistant-commissioners 
by  no  means  bear  out  tho  general  Report. 
Dr.  Hodgson  says  in  another  part  of  the 
volume — 

**  The  value  of  such  schools  is  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  imparted,  or  oven 
of  power  given  to  write  and  cipher,  but  by  their 
effect  in  taming,  and  softening,  and  cleansing, 
through  sympathy  and  kindness,  those  young 
viotims  of  otheis'  wrongdoing,  and  making  them 
feel  that  they  are  cared  for  .  .  .  and  that 
even  for  them  an  honest  and  creditable,  if  labo- 
rious, future  may  be  iu  store.*' 

Here  is  a  strong  objection  taken  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  to  whom  another  part  of  Lon- 
don was  assigned.  He  says  —  and  this 
passage  was  quoted  by  the  noble  Duke — 

"The  short  result  of  my  inquiry  upon  this 
branch  of  my  instructions  is  that  in  my  district 
ragifcd  schools  do  not  sufAcicntly  retain  the  dis- 
tinctive features  with  which  they  were  originally 
instituted ;  and  that  thus,  while  they  give  in- 
struction to  those  who  desire  to  receive,  and  often 
use  it  for  a  bad  purpose,  they  do  not  supply  a 
moral  and  mental  education  to  those  who  most 
want  it." 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  condemnatory 

than  this  statement :  —but  only  one  page 

before  the  same  Commissioner  says,  while 

hoping  for  the   substitution  of  industrial 

for  ragged  schools — 

"  I  freoly  admit,  upon  a  balanoe  of  good  and 


evil,  the  good  effected  by  these  ichooli  largely 
predominates." 

Yet  this  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
general  Report  or  in  the  debate  in  this 
House.  I  merely  require  the  names  of 
those  who  have  given  testimony,  that  it 
may  be  known  from  what  evidence  the 
facts  and  figures  are  derived ;  and,  if  the 
names  are  refused,  it  will  appear  as  if  the 
Commission  has  been  pretty  nearly  a 
secret  one.  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by 
moving  the  Address  for  the  Returns. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE -.—My 
Lords,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  the 
noble  Earl  desires  to  ascertain  the  truth 
in  this  matter,  be  has  taken  a  very  incon- 
venient mode  of  obtaining  it.  He  has  not 
only  not  contented  himself  with  impugning 
the  justice  and  accuracy  of  the  Report,  but 
at  least  half  the  speech  he  has  made  this 
evening  has  been  a  reply  to  the  speech  I 
made  on  a  former  occasion,  and  he  has  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  I  then  read  garbled 
extracts  from  the  Report,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  my  case  against  his.  If  the 
noble  Earl  intended  to  take  this  mode  of 
elucidating  the  truth,  it  would  have  been 
more  conducive  to  his  objeot  as  well  as 
more  courteous  had  he  given  me  some  in- 
timation of  his  intention,  instead  of  put- 
ting a  plausible  notice  on  tho  paper  for  a 
mere  return  of  names.  I  so  completely 
anticipated  that  the  noble  Earl  would  have 
moved  for  these  returns  in  a  speech  of  a 
single  sentence,  or  without  making  a 
speech  at  all,  that  I  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  bring  down  with  me  my  own 
copy  of  tho  Report  with  the  passages 
marked  that  I  read  in  the  last  discussion. 
But,  seeing  a  few  minutes  ago  the  noble 
Earl  armed  with  a  mass  of  papers,  I  sent 
to  the  library  for  a  copy  of  the  Report,  that 
I  might  be  able  to  answer  any  statement 
of  the  noble  Earl.  Now,  first,  as  to  the 
charge  of  garbling  extracts  —  that  is  no 
light  charge  to  bring  against  any  man; 
and,  therefore,  I  must  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  circumstances  from  which 
the  last  debate  arose.  Tho  noble  Earl 
brought  an  accusation  against  the  Com- 
missioners that  they  had  founded  "foul 
charges''  against  the  system  of  ragged 
schools  solely  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cumin 
on  the  only  two  towns  he  had  visited.  The 
noble  Earl  having  been  before  that  debate 
engaged  in  a  newspaper  controversy  with 
Mr.  Cumin,  I  knew  what  to  expect.  Now 
the  Report,  as  far  as  it  refers  to  the  ragged 
schools,  is  not  based  on  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cumin  alone,  but  on  the  testimony  of  fort^ 
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or  fifty  othei^  witnesses,  whose  statements 
fully  justified  the  conclusions  of  the  Re- 
port ;  and  I  read  extracts  from  that  testi- 
mony to  show  that  there  was  much  evi- 
dence adverse  to  the  views  of  the  noble 
Earl,  and  that  there  was  none  of  that 
malignity  which  the  noble  Earl  charges 
against  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  I 
read  the  whole  evidence  of  policeman 
Handcock,  who,  I  understood,  was  in  the 
confidence  of  one  of  the  most  zealous 
promoters  of  ragged  schools — Miss  Car- 
penter. I  remember  distinctly  saying,  **  I 
will  draw  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  wit- 
ness most  likely  to  be  favourable  to 
ragged  schools  a  statement  that,  from 
his  experience  in  London,  he  could  not 
say  that  any  facts  he  had  observed  jus- 
tified the  opinion  that  ragged  schools 
have  diminished  juvenile  crime."  I  did 
not  profess  to  quote  all  the  evidence  I 
could  find  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  Commissioners  impartially  examined 
the  question ;  they  gave  credit  to  the  pro- 
moters of  ragged  schools  for  having  done 
much  good  ;  but  they  adhered  to  the  opi- 
nion that  the  ragged  schools  were  not  such 
establishments  as  ought  to  receive  grants 
of  money  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  That  is  the  whole  gist  of 
the  Eeport,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners.  The  noble  Earl 
says  that  nothing  can  be  so  unfair — that 
these  passages  from  the  evidence  are  not 
given  in  the  body  of  the  Report.  But, 
my  Lords,  why  do  we  print  evidence  sepa- 
rately from  Reports  ?  I  am  sure  we  all 
fbel  that,  if  the  Report  had  a  special  fault, 
it  was  that  it  contained  too  many  passages 
from  the  evidence.  Had  we  encumbered 
it  with  more,  we  should  have  made  it  un- 
readable ;  and  if  we  had  quoted  every  pas- 
sage for  or  against  a  particular  system,  we 
should  have  reprinted  in  the  Report  nearly 
all  the  evidence  in  the  five  volumes.  The 
noble  Earl  has  made  one  charge  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature,  and  has  repeated  a 
marvellous  error.  He  says  we  paid  great 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cumin, 
but  that  he'  could  not  find  any  quotation 
from  any  witness  favourable  to  ragged 
schools.  Accustomed,  as  I  have  been,  to 
strange  inaccuracies  on  the  part  of  the 
noblo  Earl,  I  confess  I  was  amazed  for  the 
moment,  and  could  hardly  conceive  that 
he  had  made  such  a  statement — because  I 
perfectly  recollected  that  we  had  quoted 
the  great  supporter  of  ragged  schools.  Miss 
Carpenter.  I  turned  immediately  to  the 
Sepoii,  and  I  find  that,  so  far  f^m  it  be- 
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ing  true  that  we  quoted  nobody  but  Mr. 
Cumin,  the  evidence  of  Miss  Carpenter  is 
quoted  more  fully.  There  are  nearly  three 
pages  of  Miss  Carpenter's  evidence  given. 
Perhaps  the  noble  Earl  has  done  it  more 
politely  than  he  did  on  a  former  occasion, 
but,  indirectly,  he  has  made  as  strong,  as 
unfair,  and  as  unjustifiable  charges  against 
the  Commissioners  as  he  did  more  directly, 
and  most  violently,  in  the  former  debate. 
I  little  anticipated  the  noble  Earl  would  go 
over  the  same  ground  this  evening ;  but, 
with  the  advantage  of  having  had  time  to 
examine  it,  he  has  attempted  to  answer  the 
speech  I  made  in  the  first  discussion.  He 
says,  as  before,  that  we  have  used  lan- 
guage with  regard  to  the  ragged  schools 
that  is  unjust  and  unfair.  He  says  he 
should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  had 
we  merely  stated  we  did  not  consider  them 
such  institutions  as  ought  to  be  patronized 
by  the  State ;  but  that  we  had  gone  a 
great  deal  further,  and  condemn  them  as 
useless.  I  read  various  passages  to  show 
this  is  not  the  case ;  all  we  did  was — what 
has  been  done  over  and  over  again  by  the 
Privy  Council — to  state  our  opinion  that, 
without  an  entire  change  in  the  system  of 
grants  of  the  £800,000  given  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  ragged  schools  cannot  be 
included  in  the  number.  I  will  not  read 
any  of  the  passages  I  read  on  the  former 
evening,  but  there  is  one  passage  I  did  not 
read  then.  The  noble  Earl  says  it  is  an 
insulting  Report,  as  it  compliments  the 
benevolence  of  the  promoters  of  ragged 
schools  at  the  expense  of  their  judgment, 
and  that  if  the  compliment  is  true  the 
Report  must  be  false ;  while,  if  the  Re- 
port is  true,  the  compUment  must  be  false. 
But,  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I  feel 
bound  to  read  one  extract  from  our  Report 
which  will  enable  the  House  to  ascertain 
whether  we  have  laid  ourselves  open  to 
the  imputation  of  the  noble  Earl — 

"  In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ingrati- 
tude for  service  of  the  most  Taluable,  disinter- 
estcd,  and  self-denying  character,  we  conclude  our 
observations  on  this  head  hy  recording  our  strong 
opinion  that  no  class  of  persons  interested  in  popu- 
lar education  hare  conferred  ^eatcr  services  upon 
the  public,  or  services  involving  greater  aacrificea 
of  personal  convenience  -and  inclination  than  the 
managers  of  ragged  and  industrial  schools,  and 
similar  establishments.  We  think  that  the  time 
may  come  when  these  generous  and  charitable 
efforts  may  advantageously  be  replaced  by  a  ge- 
neral system  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  first  directed 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  their  la- 
bours showed  the  extent  and  urgency  of  the  evil 
to  be  met,  and  the  proper  means  of  meeting  it, 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten." 

I  will  ask  your  Lordships  whether  tiiat  is 
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a  mere  compliment  to  an  individual }    If 
the  noble  Earl  thinks  so,  his  mind  must 
be  so  perverted  upon  this  subject  that  it 
would    be    impossible   to  convince  him. 
There  is,  no   doubt,  a  compliment  con- 
veyed to  individuals,  but  we  go  further, 
and  say,  "that  they  have  conferred  greater 
services  upon  the  public,"  and  **  that  they 
recognized  the  evil  and  the  means  to  meet 
it."     That,  I  submit,  is  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  good  which  ragged  schools 
have  done.     It  goes  on  to  say  that  a  time 
may  soon  come  when  the  system  of  ragged 
schools  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
public  money  should  not  be  granted  to 
those  schools — at  least,  not  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present.     I  do  not  know 
whether  the  noble  Earl  really  cares  about 
the  returns  for  which  he  has  asked,  or 
whether  he  merely  uses  them  as  a  means 
of  renewing  his  attack  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners and  myself.     As  to  the  return  of 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  and  schools,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  con- 
siderable portion.     How  far  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  may  be  able  or  willing  to 
give  the  information  I  cannot  say,   but 
certainly  they  would  be  justified  in  refus- 
ing to  give  it.     We  appointed  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioners,  and  we  told  them  how 
to  make  a  complete  inquiry  and  report  to 
us.     We  have  not  seen  their  note  books 
of  evidence ;  our  Report  is  founded  upon 
their  reports.     As  I  said  before,  our  in- 
quiiy  was  twofold  —  first,  to  obtain  the 
statistics  of   education  and  schools;  and 
next,  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion.    Upon  the  first  branch  the  Assistant 
Coramissioners  obtained  returns  from  every 
school  in  their  district,  and,  no  doubt,  they 
have  the  names  of  those  schools  in  their 
note  books,  if  they  have  not  destroyed 
them.     I  am  not  at  all  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  noble  Earl  from  obtaining  the 
information  he  seeks,  and  if  he  wishes  it 
I  will  make  a  private  representation  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  ask  if  they  are 
willing  to  furnish  information ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  for  us  to  call 
upon  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  give 
up  their  note  books  to  be  scrutinized  not 
only  by  Parliament,  but  by  persons  who 
had  been  unfavourably,  and  perhaps  in- 
vidiously affected  by  their  inquiries.     The 
noble  Earl  will  perceive  from  our  instruc- 
tions to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that 
our  object  was  not  to  reflect  discredit  or 
blame  on  any  school,  that  we  did  not  wish 
that  the  names  of  parties  or  schools  should 
be  sent  to  us,  and  that  if  they  were  sent 


to  us,  we  should  not  publish  them  in  cor 
Report.    Therefore,  I  am  not  certain  that, 
as  regards  the  first  part  of  the  noble  EarPs 
Motion,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  it ;  but 
I  repeat,  that  if  he  wishes  it,  I  will  ap- 
peal privately  to  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners to  give  such  information  as  they 
can  with  propriety  towards  others  and 
with  justice  to  themselves,  and  allow  it  to 
be  placed  upon  the  Table.  When  the  noble 
Earl  goes  on  to  ask  for  some  returns  from 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  I  am  equally  as 
surprised  as  I  was  by  his  statement  that  we 
had  omitted  all  reference  to  the  evidence  of 
the  friends  of  ragged  schools ;  because  he 
must  have   seen  from  the  Report,    and 
gathered  from  my  former  statement,  that 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  specimen  districts  to  which 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed.    The  reason  for  that  was,   that  in 
respect  of  Liverpool  we  had  a  valuable 
report  from  a  reverend  gentleman  named 
HowBon  as  to  the  whole  state  of  education 
in  that  town,  and  we  thought  it  best  to 
send  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  dis- 
tricts which  had  not  been  so  oarefuUy  in- 
quired into.     I  may  here  remark  as  a 
singular  fact,  that  Mr.  Howson,  who  was 
totedly  unconnected  with  us,  and  was  act- 
ing solely  with  a  view  to  ascertain  facts  in 
order  to  lay  them  before  a  body  established 
for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science,  he,  I 
believe,  never  mentions  the  ragged  sohoola 
in  the  Report.    Therefore,  as  far  as  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  are  concerned,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  give  the  returns.     I  may, 
however,  take  this  opportunity  of  referring 
to  a  charge  made  by  the  noble  Earl,  that  a 
Mr.  Gillespie,  who  is  connected  with  the 
ragged  schools  of  Liverpool,  had  sent  us 
certain  documents  and  statistics,  and  that 
we  had  declined  to  insert  them.     I  hare 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  frirther  in* 
quiries,  but  I  am  confident,  from  the  in- 
formation I  have,  that  Mr.  Gillespie  did 
not  make  those  returns,  and  that  all  that 
were  received  from  Liverpool  were  inserted 
in  the  Report.     I  must  leave  it  to  Mr. 
Gillespie  to  explain  the  statement  that  the 
noble  Lord  has  made.     It  is  possible  that 
there    are  some   slight    inaccuracies.      I 
know,  indeed,   of   one    in    the    case    of 
the  independent  schools;  but  an  admis- 
sion of  the  error,  which  arose  from  the 
accidental  omission  of  a  vote,  has  beexi 
given  under  the  seal  of  the  Commission- 
ers.    The  greatest    possible  pains  were 
taken  to  insure  accuracy,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  independent  schools,  wo  corrected  a 
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numerical  error  in  the  returns  which  had 
been  sent  in  to  us.     I  really  do  not  know 
that  I  need  make  any  further  observations 
upon  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl.     My 
answer  has  unavoidably  been  somewhat 
rambling,  owing  to  my  having  had  so  little 
reason  to  anticipate  this  renewal  of  attack ; 
but  I  may  mention  that,  so  anxious  were 
the  Commissioners  to  be  just  to  the  ragged 
schools,  that  on  receiving  Mr.   Cumin's 
Beport,  which  certainly  in  its  general  cha- 
racter was  more  unfavourable  to  the  ragged 
schools  than  any  other,  we  thought  that 
before  we  came  to  a  decision  on  that  sub- 
ject we  would  obtain  as  much  evidence  as 
we  could  on  the  other  side.     We,  there- 
fore, sent  out  a  series  of  questions  to  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  individuals  of  both 
sexes  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy  who 
were  most  friendly  to  this  class  of  schools, 
and  from  the  largest  portion  of  them  we 
received  answers.      Mr.   Cumin's  Beport 
was  also  submitted  to  Miss  Carpenter,  who 
bad  thus  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
remark  upon  it.     With  respect  to  the  Be- 
turns  now  moved  for,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
get  as  much  of  the  information  asked  for 
as  I  can,  and  to  place  it  before  the  noble 
Earl  and  those  who  act  with  him ;  and  if 
he  should  then  desire  it  to  be  laid  on  the 
table  it  will  be  competent  for  him  to  make 
a  proposal  to  that  effect.   But,  with  regard 
to  ragged  schools,  we  have  no  wish  to  con- 
ceal or  keep  back  anything.     I  find  that 
it  has  been  stated  in  discussion  in  **  another 
place"  that  this  Commission  has  been  ex- 
tremely costly.     I   hope   your  Lordships 
will  not  think  it  improper  if  I  attempt  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  on  that  point.    I 
believe  that  this  Commission,  considering 
the  extent  of  its  task  and  the  wide  field 
over  which  its  inquiry  was  conducted,  was 
one  of  the  cheapest  as  well  as  most  labori- 
ous that  ever  sat.     It  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  must  at  least 
have  cost  the  country  £40,000.     Now,  I 
have  ascertained   that,  so   far  from   that 
being  the  case,  including  the  salaries  of 
secretary,  assistant  secretary,  and  clerks, 
the  salaries  of  the  ten  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  cost  of  what  was,  in  fact, 
an  Educational  Census,  the  whole  charge 
to^  the   public   for  the  Commission — the 
printing  Bill  alone  excepted — did  not  ex- 
ceed £12,500.     I  can  only  say  if  the  ob- 
ject is  not   to  prejudice  the  case,  or  to 
bring   unfair  accusations   against  indivi- 
duals who  have  performed  a  public  duty, 
but  to  elucidate  the  truth,  then  I  do  hope, 
whenever  this  Beport  is  again  called  in 
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question,  be  it  by  the  noble  Earl  or  any- 
body else,  that  notice  of  an  intelligible 
Motion  shall  be  given  beforehand,  so  that 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  coming  prepared 
to  answer  any  allegations  that  may  be 
made  against  it. 

Lord  OVEBSTONE  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  these  discussions  had  been  raised, 
because  they  originated  in  the  most  unac- 
countable delusions  existing  in  the  mind 
of  the  noble  Earl  who  had  brought  forward 
the  subject.  At  the  same  time  he  roust 
say  he  thought  the  noble  Duke  had  tho- 
roughly exculpated  the  Commission,  and 
refuted  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  and  ho- 
nourable manner  the  imputations  which 
had  been  cast  upon  it.  Having  looked 
carefully  over  the  Beport  himself  he  was 
entirely  unable  to  discover  any  ground  for 
the  charge  of  violent  hostility  to  ragged 
schools  which  had  been  preferred  against 
the  Commissioners.  The  terms  in  which 
it  referred  to  those  schools  were  mild  and 
reasonable.  He  had  had  some  personal 
experience  upon  Boyal  Commissions,  and 
knew  something  of  the  labours  and  anx- 
ieties connected  with  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  misapprehensions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions to  which  they  must  be  exposed.  He 
could,  therefore,  sympathize  deeply  with 
the  Educational  Commissioners  in  the  at- 
tacks which  had  been  made  upon  them  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  contributed 
to  the  elucidation  of  a  difficult  subject, 
and  rendered  most  valuable  and  important 
services  to  the  public  gratuitously.  He 
had  to  thank  them  cordially  for  the  satifac- 
tory  manner  in  which  they  had  performed 
a  laborious  and  invidious  task,  surrounded 
as  they  were  by  great  and  various  difficul- 
ties, and  liable  to  misconstruction  through 
religious  and  other  prejudices.  When  the 
aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  them 
were  all  forgotten,  the  service  which  they 
had  rendered  by  the  well  digested  collec- 
tion of  so  vast  a  mass  of  evidence,  and  the 
useful  suggestions  accompanying  it  would, 
he  believed,  live  in  the  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBUBY,  in  re- 
ply, said  he  had  never  complained  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  evidence  was  not  incor- 
porated in  the  general  Beport.  What  he 
complained  of  was,  that  the  condemnation 
of  ragged  schools  rested,  so  far  as  that  Be- 
port was  concerned,  upon  the  testimony  of 
one  Assistant  Commissioner.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  parties 
who  had  given  evidence.    The  noble  Duke 
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said  the  Motion  was  informal ;  if  it  were 

so  he  should  certainly  remodel  it.    If  the  HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 

Government  felt  they  could  consistently  ,       j       ^^   ^^^^ 

with  propnety  give  him  the  information  ••«>««v.y ,               , 

he^wanted  he  should  be  exceedingly  ob-  ^^^^^^^^^  CORPS.-EXPLANATION. 

The  lord   CHANCELLOR    advised  Mr.  CAYLEY    observed  that,  in   the 

the  noble  Earl  to  withdraw  the  Motion,  course   of   the   debate  on  the  Volunteer 

He  did  not  say  it  was  informal*,  but  if  Corps  Vote  the   otiier    evening,  ho   had 

complied  with  it  would  form  a  very  bad  made  a   statement   on  a   matter  of  fact 

precedent.  which  he  found  was  not  quite  exact,  and 

TiTE  Earl  op   SHAFTESBURY  was  wished  to  correct  it.     He  had  stated  that 

entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Duke,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  at  Manchester, 

If  he  could  not  consistently  with  his  duty  in  1819,  the  price  of  corn  was  425.  a  quar- 

give  the  information  desired,  he  would  ter.     What  he  intended  to  say  was  that  at 

submit ;   if  he  could  give  it  he  would,  the  beginning  of  that  year  the  price  of  corn 

perhaps,  be  kind  enough  to  do  so.  was  much  higher  than  at  the  time  of  the 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  he  had  massacre;   that  in    consequence   of    the 

just  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a  change  in  the  value  of  money  caused  by 

gentleman  who  had  made  up  the  statistical  the   Act,   commonly  known    as   "Peers 

Returns,  and  tabulated  them  for  the  Com-  Bill,'*  which  passed  in  the  spring  of  the 

mission,  having  bestowed  on  them  much  year,  prices  began  to  decline,  accompanied 

laborious  and  valuable  attention.      That  5y  great  distress,  agricultural   and  com- 

gentleman  confirmed  every  word  he  had  ut-  mercial — that  this  decline  in  prices  gene- 

tered  in  his  address  to  their  Lordships  and  rally  continued,  together  with  great  dis- 

made  this  further  statement  with  regard  to  tress,  till  in  two  or  three  years,  the  price 

Mr.  Gillespie :— No  fewer  than  thirty-six  of  wheat  had  fallen  as  low  as  40*.  or  42«. 

forms  of  returns  had  been  sent  down  to  ^  quarter.     The  distress,  therefore,  was 

him  with  a  view  to  a  return  of  the  Lanca-  not  ©wing  to  the  Corn  Laws,  as  asserted 

shire  schools,  but  not  one  of  these  forms  by  the  Member  for  Manchester,  but  to  the 

had  been  sent  back  to  the  office.    Mr.  (HI-  change  in  the  value  of  money,  for  great 

lespie,  so  far  as  the  office  was  concerned,  prosperity  had  existed  for  two  years  prior 

had  taken  no  notice  of  these  coxnmunica-  to  "Peers  Bill,"  and  again  arose  for  a 

tious  whatever.     The  Commissioners  were  limited  period  subsequently  owing  to  an 

anxious  to  make  the  best  statement  they  illegitimate    action    on    the    currency   in 

could  for  everybody,  even  where  the  par-  1822-3.     At  the  end  of  which  time,  name- 

ties  had  neglected  their  own  interests;  \y^  IS25,  another  commercial  crisis  took 

having  no  returns  from  Lancashire,  they  place,  producing  a  general  distress  and  dis- 

were,  therefore,   obliged  to   avail   them-  content  which  produced  the  agitation  for 

selves  of  any  knowledge  they  could  obtain,  the  Reform  Bill  in  1830. 
and  all  they  did  take  was  the  Census  of 
1851.     But  these  returns  were,  of  course, 

incomplete.     The  blame  entirely  rested  on  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL 

the    promoters  of  ragged  schools    them-  LAW. 

selves,  who  were  the  best  parties  to  fur-  rp^g  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  he 

Dish  the  reqmred  information.  ^o^^ld  ^^^^  t^^^.  ^y^^  Offences  against  the 

The  Eabl  OF  SHAFTESBURY  begged  person  Bill,  the  Larceny,  &c..  Bill,  the 

to  say  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Malicious    Injuries    to  Property  Bill,  the 

Gillespie  that  he  had  sent  to  the  Commis-  Porgery  Bill,  the  Coinage  Offences  Bill, 

sioners  a  copy  of  their  Report  for  1858,  the  Accessories  and  Abettors  Bill,  and  the 

relating  to  forty-six  schools,  wiUi  an  ave-  Criminal  Statutes  Repeal  Bill,  all  of  which 

r^e  attendance  of  nearly  6,000  children,  ^^^^^  ^„  ^he  paper  for  Committee,  should 

which  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  y^^  referred  to  the  same  Committee  of  the 

Report  of  the  Commissioners.  whole  House. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  mth- 

drawn.  Ordered, 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock,  n  That  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Bill,  the 
tUl  To-morrow,  half-past  Larceny,  Ac.  Bill,  the  Malicious  Injuries  to  Pro- 
Four  o'clock,  perty  Bill,  the  Forgery  Bill,  the  Coinage  Offences 
Bill,  the  Accessories  and  Abettors  Bill,  and  the 
Criminal  Statutes  Repeal  Bill,  be  committed  ^a 
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the  same  Committee,  and  that  they  have  leave  to 
sit  till  Four  of  the  clock,  and  report  the  same  at 
Six  of  the  clock." 

On  tlie  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  leave 
the  Chair, 

Mr.  A.YRTON  said,  it  was  true  a  Select 
Committee  Iiad  carefully  considered  the  de- 
tails of  these  Bills,  but  then  a  Committee 
upstairs  was  hj  no  means  a  satisfactory  tri- 
bunal to  deal  with  any  great  principles  of 
criminal  law.      The  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  Members,  but 
some  of  the  important  questions  inyolred 
were  decided  by  only  five  persons.    There- 
fore, he  hoped  that  any  question  of  prin- 
ciple would  be  raised  in  the  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  might  be  fairly  discussed,  and  that  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  House  might 
be  taken  upon  it.     The  first  of  those  Biils 
contained  a  proposition  of  such  magnitude, 
and  one  which  the  House  considered  so 
important,  that  on  a  former  occasion  it  had 
the  effect  of  changing  tiie  Government  of 
tlio  day  ;  and  surely  it  was  impossible  that 
the  House,  at  a  morning  sitting,  should 
review    and  reverse    that    decision.      He 
wished,  then,   that  those  important  ques- 
tions should  bo  reserved  for  the  Report. 
There  was  only  one   technical  difficultj, 
that  no  question  could  be  raised  upon  the 
Report  unless  some  Amendment  was  to  be 
made  in  the  Bill  ;   but  as  he  understood 
that    some  small  Amendments^  would  bo 
proposed,  he  would  not  object  to  consider- 
ing the  Bills  in  the  manner  now  proposed. 
Mr.  W.   EWART  said,  that    he   had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  with  respect  to 
tho  punishment  of  death,  but  it  was  post- 
poned in  Committee  because  the  question 
wns  considered  of  such  great  importance 
that  it  should  be  reserved  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House.    Ho  entirely  agreed 
with  the  remarks  of  tho  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  had  understood 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral that  the  Bills  were  not  likely  to  come 
on  soon,  and  he  was  therefore  surprised 
when  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  made  a  statement  that  they 
would  be  brought  on  at  a  morning  sitting 
on  Tuesday.  He  had  himself  in  Com- 
mittee divided  the  Committee  upon  tho 
fourth  Clause,  which  was  carried  only  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
and,  therefore,  he  was  resolved  to  take 
tho  sonao  of  tho  Houso  upon  it.  How- 
ever, on  the  understanding  that  an  oppor- 
funitjr  for  80  doing  would  ho  afforded,  as 


suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  he  would  offer 
no  opposition  to  the  course  proposed. 

The    SOLICITOR    GENERAL    said, 
that  ho  must  express  his  surprise  at  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  Henley)  as  to  the  effect  of  a 
recent  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between  them  with  reference  to  the  time 
at  which  it  was  probable  those  Bills  would 
be  taken  in  Committee.     He  (the  Solicitor 
General)  had  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  any  such  conversation ;   and,  therefore, 
either  the  memory  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ^or  his  own   must  be  entirely  at 
fault.     He  certainly  did  state  in  answer  to 
a  question  put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Hadfield)  that  it  was  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  bring 
forward  these  Bills  as  speedily  as  the  pub- 
lic business  would  permit.     He  (the  Soli- 
citor General)  had  given  notice  of  certain 
Amendments  which  he  intended  to  propose 
in  the  two  Bills  earliest  in  order,  namely, 
the  Offences  Against  the  Persons  Bill  and 
the  Larceny  Bill.     He  had,  likewise,  some 
verbal  Amendments  to  propose  in  the  Ma- 
licious Injury  to  Property  Bill,  the  For- 
gery Bill,  and  the  Coinage  Offences  BiU. 
Therefore,  not  as  a  matter  of  concession  or 
arrangement,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  it 
would  be  open  to  any  hon.  Member  upon 
the  report  to  introduce  any  Amendment 
which  he  might  think  fit.     He  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  from  what  took  place  in 
the  Select  Committee  that  no  hon.  Member 
would  feel  himself  called  upon  to  propose 
any  Amendment  in    the  Accessory  and 
Abettors  Bill.    He  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  the  Bill  to  go  into  Committee,  and 
proceed  to  consider  tho  details. 

Me.  HENLEY  said,  the  hon,  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  might  have  totally  forgotten 
the  conversation,  but  he  (Mr.  Henley) 
could  not  have  imagined  that  such  a  con- 
versation had  taken  place. 

Mr.  GEORGE  expressed  a  hope  that 
every  possible  effort  would  be  made  to 
carry  these  Bills  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  criminal  law,  through  the  House  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PERSOK  BILL. 

COMMITTEB. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  1  (Murder), 

Mb.  DENMAN  said,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  DumMes  (Mr. 
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Ewart)  who  had  a  notice  of  Amendment 
on  the  paper  for  the  substitution  of  a  lesser 
punishment  for  the  punishment  of  death, 
should  consider  whether  another  and  bet- 
ter opportunity  might  not  be  taken  of  dis- 
cussing so  important  a  question  than  upon 
a  Bill  of  so  limited  a  scope  as  that  before 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  ewart  said,  that  he  would 
consider  whether  or  not  he  would  propose 
his  Amendment  on  the  Report. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  thought  that 
not  to  go  into  the  matter,  while  the  Bill 
was  in  Committee  would  be  contrary  to 
usage. 

Mr.  M'MAHON  said,  that  if  the  BHl 
were  passed  through  Committee,  and  on 
the  Report  a  Motion  such  as  that  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr.  Ewart's)  were  car- 
ried, it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  the 
second  clause  and  expunge  the  third  alto- 
gether, and  then  to  re-enact  others.  He, 
therefore,  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
bring  the  Motion  forward  on  a  distinct 
occasion. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  it 
would  be  quite  competent  for  any  hon. 
Member  to  move  an  Amendment  when  the 
Report  was  brought  up. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOTJRT  suggest- 
ed that  the  most  convenient  course  would 
be  to  bring  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death  forward  in  a 
specific  Bill. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
wished  to,  point  out  that  if  the  Amend- 
ment for  tho  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  death  were  carried  in  respect  of  the 
Bill,  it  would  only  refer  to  i3ie  crime  of 
murder,  and  there  would  still  be  several 
offences  for  which  the  punishment  of  death 
was  imposed. 

Mr.  butt  said,  he  also  would  suggest 
the  bringing  forward  of  the  Motion  on  a 
subsequent  occasion.  He  (Mr.  Butt)  en- 
tertained a  strong  feeling  that  they  should 
not  pass  a  law  re-enacting  the  punishment 
of  death. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  also  Clauses 
2  to  19  inclusive. 

Clause  20  (Inflicting  bodily  Injury  with 
or  without  weapon), 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
had  to  propose  an  Amendment,  substitut- 
ing the  alternative  punishment  of  penal 
servitude  for  three  years  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years.  The  same 
Amendment,  he  explained,  would  apply 
to  several  subsequent  clauses. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 


Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 
Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

LARCENY,  Ac,  BILL. 
COHMITTEl!. 

Clauses  1  to  3  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Punishment  for  simple  Lar- 
ceny), 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
had  to  propose  the  same  Amendment  as  in 
the  last  Bill,  to  substitute  the  alternative 
punishment  of  penal  servitude  for  three 
years  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to, 

MALICIOUS  INJURIES  TO  PROPERTY 
BILL.—COMMITTEE. 

Clauses  1  to  12  agreed  to. 

Clause  13  (Tenants  of  Houses,  &o.,  ma- 
liciously injuring  them), 

Me.  M'MAHON  said,  he  objected  to 
the  clause  on  the  ground  that  it  made  the 
removal  of  fixtures  by  a  tenant,  punishable 
by  the  criminal  law,  instead  of  leaving 
such  questions  to  be  settled,  as  hitherto, 
in  the  civil  courts.  The  clause  had  been 
taken  from  an  Irish  Act,  but  he  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  such  stringent  pro- 
visions from  Ireland,  where  they  had  been 
productive  of  no  good,  but  of  much  evil. 

The  solicitor  general  said,  the 
law  had  worted  satisfactorily  in  Ireland, 
and  he  would  remind  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  that  one  of  the  objects  of  these 
Bills  was  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  England 
and  Ireland  in  the  matter  to  which  they 
related. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  re- 
maining clauses. 

COINAGE  OFFENCES  BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Clauses  1  to  30  inclusive  agreed  to. 
Clause  31  (Any  Person  may  apprehend 
any  Person  committing  any  indid»ble  Of- 
fence against  this  Act), 

Mb.  M'MAHON  said,  he  objected  to  the 
clause,  as  it  gave  power  to  any  person 
who  thought  a  coin  bad  to  have  the  utterer 
committed  to  prison.  That  was  a  new 
power,  and  one  that  was  altogether  unne- 
cessary. Nothing  was  more  common  than 
for  a  person  to  make  a  mistake  in  tho 
genuineness  of  a  coin;   and  h<^  \svs^i  \^- 
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stance  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  a 
few  years  ago  was  given  into  custody  in 
Begent-street,  for  passing  a  bad  half- 
crown,  which  was  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  a  good  one.  He  hoped  the  clause 
would  be  withdrawn. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  the 
clause  was  meant  to  meet  the  case  of  per- 
sons who  made  a  trade  of  passing  bad  coin, 
and  who,  if  not  apprehended  at  once,  were 
generally  sure  to  escape.  The  clause  was 
only  an  application  of  the  common  law 
— ^that  a  person  taken  in  flagrante  delicto, 
might  be  apprehended  without  warrant, 
and  the  person  who  apprehended  any  one 
would  do  so  at  his  own  peril. 

Mb.  cross  said,  he  thought  that  if  the 
common  law  was  as  stated  by  the  Solicitor 
Oeneral,  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  all 
offences,  and  not  confined  to  that  one  only. 
The  power  which  the  clause  gave  was  new, 
and  a  very  dangerous  one. 

Mr.  DENMAN  paid,  the  clause  had 
been  very  fully  considered  by  the  Select 
Committee,  and  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  traders  against 
traffickers  in  bad  coin.  The  same  words 
were  introduced  into  the  Bills  relating  to 
offences  against  the  person ;  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  a  person  was 
apprehended,  it  was  at  the  peril  of  the 
person  who  caused  the  apprehension. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  the  danger  was  that 
persons  who  innocently  passed  bad  coin 
might  be  apprehended  on  the  spot  by  any 
person  who  chose  to  do  so. 

Mb.  barrow  said,  the  elause  would 
introduce  a  species  of  Lynch  law  into  the 
country  hitherto  unknown,  and  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill.*' 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  65; 
Noes  7  :  Majority  58. 

Remaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bills  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Monday  next. 

CHURCH  RATE  ABOLITION  BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  :  I  wish 
to  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tavistock,  Whether  the  perusal  of 
the  draft  of  the  Bill  I  forwarded  to  him 
on  Friday  last  has  induced  him  to  make 
an  alteration  in  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
J/r,  31'Mahon 


Church  Rates,  and  if  he  stiU  intends  to 
proceed  with  that  Bill  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  he  will  proceed  with  it  on 
the  day  named — ^the  19th  instant  ? 

Sib  JOHN  TRELAWNY:  Sir,  it  is 
my  intention  to  proceed  with  that  BiU  on 
the  day  named,  unless  the  Government 
will  give  me  a  day  on  which  I  shall  be 
more  certain  to  bring  it  on. 

DISTRICT  REGISTRARS  OF  THE  COURT 
OF  PROBATE.— QUESTION. 

Eabl  JERMYN  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  on  what 
basis  the  Salaries  of  District  Registrars, 
appointed  under  the  Probate  Act  of  1857, 
and  hitherto  paid  by  Fees,  has  been  calcu- 
lated, and  whether  he  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  laying  any  Treasury  Document 
which  there  may  be,  explanatory  of  such 
calculation,  on  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Mb.  peel  said,  the  basis  on  which  the 
Treasury  had  proceeded  was,  the  number 
of  grants  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
registrars  for  each  of  the  last  three  years ; 
also,  the  emoluments  of  the  officers  in 
those  years,  the  relative  importance  of  tho 
places  in  which  these  registrars  were 
situate,  and  the  amount  of  probate  duty 
paid  into  the  Treasury.  There  were  no 
documents  connected  with  the  matter  ex- 
cept the  Treasury  Minute,  which  was  al- 
ready before  the  House. 


THE    BOTANIC  GARDENS  AT  GLAS- 
NEVIN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  COGAN  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, Whether  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  have  received  any  information 
from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  its  members  on  Monday 
last,  it  was  resolved  to  refuse  compliance 
with  the  desire  of  the  Department  that 
the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin  should 
be  open  to  the  public  after  the  hours  of 
Divine  Service  on  Sundays;  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  is  intended  to  take  any  further 
steps  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  this 
object  ? 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  he  had  to  express  his 
regret  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  un- 
avoidable business  from  attending  in  his 
place  on  the  preceding  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  that  question.  The 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  of  the  descrip- 
tion to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred 
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from  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society.  That  De- 
partment had  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  Glasneyin  Gardens  should  be  open 
on  the  Sundays  in  the  same  way  as  the 
gardens  at  Xew  and  at  Hampton  Court  ; 
but  they  had  no  power  to  coerce  the  So- 
ciety to  throw  open  those  gardens,  unless 
they  were  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to 
withdraw  the  sum  voted  for  that  purpose ; 
and  that  course  they  were  not  prepared  to 
take.  The  Society  were  to  receive  £8,000 
from  Parliament  this  year,  against  a  sum 
of  £1,300  subscribed  by  its  members;  and 
the  proper  time  for  the  consideration  of 
the  question  would  be  when  the  Estimate 
was  brought  before  the  House. 

TROOPS    FOR    CANADA. 

QUESTION. 

Ma.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  three  more  Begi- 
mcnts  of  Infantry  and  a  force  of  Artillery 
arc  under  orders  for  North  America,  and 
that  the  Great  JEastem  Steam-ship  has 
been  eugaged  for  their  transport ;  and,  if 
so,  for  what  locality  they  are  destined,  and 
whether  they  are  to  be  paid  for  from  the 
Imperial  or  Colonial  Treasury ;  and  if  from 
the  former,  whether  such  expenses  has 
been  provided  for  in  the  Estimates  ? 

Mb.  T.  G.  BABING  said,  that  two  re- 
giments, in  addition  to  the  regiment  before 
under  orders  for  Canada,  had  been  directed 
to  proceed  to  that  country,  as  well  as  a 
field  battery  of  artillery.  He  believed, 
although  he  had  no  positive  information 
of  the  fact,  that  the  troops  were  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  Great  JEastern  steam-ship,  i 
With  respect  to  the  payment  of  these 
troops,  he  had  to  state  that  it  was  already 
provided  for  in  the  Votes  of  that  House, 
and  no  additional  expenditure  would  be 
incurred  on  that  account.  There  would  bo 
no  extra  allowance  made  to  those  troops, 
and  the  cost  of  their  transport  would  be 
included  in  the  Kavy  and  not  in  the  Army 
Estimates. 

THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  HEYGATE  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Officer  superintending 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  it  is  the  intention  of  j 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  extend  the  \ 
cadastral  Survey  to  the  remaining  three- 


fourths  of  England  and  Wales,  so  soon  as 
the  Survey  of  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland shall  have  been  completed  ? 

Mb.  T.  G.  baring  said,  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  announced 
that  no  extension  of  the  cadastral  or  large 
scale  survey  would  take  place  without  a 
further  inquiry  before  a  Committee  of  that 
House,  and  it  was  his  (Mr.  Baring's)  in- 
tention to  move  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Session  to  consider  whether  or  not  it 
was  expedient  that  the  cadastral  survey 
should  be  extended. 

SYRIA.— EXPLANATION. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  with  re- 
spect to  negotiations  which  had  been  going 
on  at  Constantinoplo  with  regard  to  a  set- 
tlement of  the  affairs  of  Syria,  I  said  that 
I  hoped  to  be  able  this  week  to  state  to 
the  House  what  has  been  done  upon  the 
subject.  I  am  now  able  to  state  that,  al- 
though the  details  are  not  completed,  there 
has  been  a  meeting  of  the  representatives, 
and  they,  have  agreed  upon  the  main  ques- 
tion— namely,  that  there  shall  be  a  Chris- 
tian Governor  of  the  Lebanon. 


ARMY  (COLONELS).— ADDRESS  MOVED. 

Genebax  LINDSAY  said,  that  he  rose 
to  move  the  Resolution  of  which  he  had  a 
notice  on  the  paper  to  address  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  take  into  consideration  the  pre- 
sent position  of  officers  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  for  distinguished  service 
in  the  field  in  1855  and  1856;  but  as  Her 
Majesty's  Grovemment  had  agreed  to  the 
address,  and  intended  to  appoint  an  offioial 
Committee,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him 
to  show  that  he  had  brought  forward  a 
case  deserving  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  did  not  give  notice  to  move  for  a  Com- 
mission, because  there  had  been  two  Eoyal 
Commissions  in  1654  and  1858,  and  he 
thought  the  subject  was  so  well  under- 
stood that  no  farther  inquiry  by  those 
means  was  necessary.  The  officers  whoso 
claims  he  advocated  were  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  rank  during  the  Crimean 
war.  They  obtained  that  rank  in  1855 
and  1856.  On  the  28th  of  November, 
1854,  a  new  system  was  introduced,  by 
which  it  was  settled  that  no  officer  should 
rise  to  the  rank  of  colonel  except  by  serv- 
ing three  years  in  command  of  a  regiment. 
While  the  system  was  being  carried  out  in 
the  following  two  or  three  years,  these 
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officers  wero  promoted  to  tho  rank  of  colo- 
nel for  distinguished  service  in  the  Crimea, 
and  they  fell  into  their  places  according  to 
the  dates  at  which  they  were  promoted. 
But  the  effect  of  the  rule  of  l^ovemher, 
1854,  was  that  it  applied  to  a  great  mass 
of  distinguished  lieutenant  colonels  who 
obtained  their  rank  previously.  It  was  at 
the  time  considered  unjust,  and  during  the 
next  three  years  it  became  so  intolerable 
that  several  Motions  having  been  made  in 
the  House  on  the  subject,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  appointed  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
case  of  those  officers  and  other  matters. 
The  Commissioners  acknowledged  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  superseded  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  advised  that  they  should  be 
replaced  in  their  former  rotation  in  the 
list.  The  injury  done  to  the  distinguished 
service  officers  was  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  superseded  lieutenant  colonels  were 
reinstated.  They  were  reinstated  by  an- 
tedating their  commissions  before  Novem- 
ber, 1854.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
antedating  them.  It  might  have  been 
done  in  another  form,  but  it  was  done, 
and  Lord  Herbert  informed  him  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1858  the  claims  of  the 
distinguished  service  officers,  who  were  a 
small  body  compared  to  the  whole  mass  of 
officers,  were  overlooked.  Having  thus 
stated  the  means  by  which  these  distin- 
guished service  officers  had  been  made  to 
forfeit  the  position  which  they  had  enjoyed 
at  the  time  they  were  promoted  for  those 
services,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  show  to 
what  extent  they  had  been  injured.  They 
were  affected  in  two  ways — ^first,  in  the 
position  which  they  held  with  regard  to 
the  chance  of  rising  to  the  rank  of  general; 
and  second  in  the  position  which  they  held 
with  regard  to  the  seniority  and  priority 
for  command.  The  first  case  he  would 
notice  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge, 
who  was  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  when 
Her  Majesty  distributed  the  first  medals 
granted  for  the  Crimean  war.  That  gallant 
officer  lost  eighty-five  steps — that  was  to 
say,  he  was  eighty-five  steps  further  re- 
moved from  promotion  to  the  rank  of  gene- 
ral. He  would  name  three  or  four  officers 
who  obtained  rank  for  their  services  in 
tho  Crimea,  and  had  been  serving  in  India, 
and  who  had  since  lost  their  position : — 
Colonel  Percy  Herbert,  Colonel  Edwards, 
the  Earl  of  Longford,  Lieutenant  David 
Vood,  and  Lieutenant  George  Barker. 
At  the  close  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  after 
General  Lindsay 


serving  in  two  wars,  they  found  them- 
selves not  one  whit  better  off  than  if 
there  had  been  ^o  war  at  all.  Colonel 
Lake,  who  assisted  Sir  Fenwick  Wil- 
liams in  the  defence  of  Kars,  was  pro- 
moted in  September,  1856,  and  he  had 
lost  fifty-six  steps  in  proximity  to  the  po- 
sition of  general.  With  regard  to  the  se- 
cond division  of  the  inquiry,  as  to  com- 
mand, Colonels  Gordon  and  Chapman  had 
lost  nine  steps  in  their  own  service,  and 
104  steps  in  the  collective  service.  If 
an  army  were  in  the  field  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  detached  commands 
to  give,  on  which  officers  would  serve; 
and,  therefore,  for  such  commands  Colo- 
nels Gordon  and  Chapman  found  them- 
selves 104  further  off  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  remained  in  their 
former  position.  That  was  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  principle  of  selection,  be- 
cause if  the  senior  officer  was  killed  and 
the  second  in  command  was  at  the  top  of 
the  list  he  would  naturally  succeed  to  the 
command.  He  did  not  wish  to  criticise 
the  conduct  of  any  of  the  officials  con- 
cerned. It  was  well  known  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  simply  carried  out  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Boyal  Commission- 
ers of  1858,  and  Lord  Herbert  said  the 
case  of  these  distinguished  service  officers 
was  overlooked.  If  they  were  reinstated 
in  their  former  position,  tho  natural  result 
would  be  to  alter  the  position  of  other 
officers,  and  some  who  had  gone  abovo 
would  have  again  to  come  below  them. 
He  regretted  it,  but  their  case  would  also 
come  before  the  Committee  which  tho 
Secretary  of  State  intended  to  form,  and 
their  interests  would  receive  fair  conside- 
ration. He  would  not  detain  the  House 
further ;  but,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
case  would  receive  that  attention  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  promised 
to  give  it,  he  would  move,  —  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, praying  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  Officers  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  field  during  the  War  in  the 
East  in  1855  and  1856,  who,  when  the 
List  of  Colonels  was  revised  in  1858,  were 
imfortunately  overlooked  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of 
that  year,  by  which  their  prospects  in  tho 
Service  have  been  seriously  injured. 

Mr.  T.  G.  basing  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  General  was  quite  correct  in  stating 
that  the  Government  bad  assented  to  the 
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Address  which  he  had  moved,  and  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  nohle  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  position  of  those  officers 
who  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
for  distinguished  services  in  the  field  during 
the  Crimean  war.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  be  obviously  inexpedient 
to  discuss  the  question  at  that  moment,  or 
enter  into  any  detail  as  to  the  circum- 
stances which  had  placed  them  in  their 
existing  position.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  had  also  stated  quite  correctly 
that  the  present  position  of  those  officers 
depended  upon  the  Reports  of  two  Hoyal 
Commissions,  and  that  no  blame  could  be 
laid  on  the  administration  of  the  army  in 
the  matter.  He  was  sure  that  no  one 
would  be  more  willing  than  His  Royal 
Highness  to  recognize  the  mferits  of  the 
officers  in  question ;  and  it  would  be  ob- 
served that  seven  or  eight  of  them  were 
either  now  employed  or  had  been  very 
recently  employed  in  the  Horse  Guards. 
He  trusted  that,  although  the  question 
had,  through  ante-dated  and  post-dated 
commissions,  been  encumbered  by  techni- 
cal difficulties  of  too  complicated  a  charac- 
ter to  be  readily  explained,  some  mode 
might  be  found  of  meeting  the  case. 

CoLONKL  DUNNE  said,  he  could  not  but 
complain  of  the  unfortunate  position  in 
which  military  men  were  placed  by  the 
vacillation  of  the  War  Office.  An  ex  poit 
facto  order  had  deprived  Indian  officers, 
except  under  certain  conditions,  of  the 
brevet  rank  of  colonel  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  a  former  arrangement.  A 
Royal  Commission  had  recommended  that 
these  officers  should  be  replaced  in  the 
position  from  which  they  had  unjustly 
been  removed ;  but,  owing  to  the  irregular 
promotions  of  the  War  Office,  the  matter 
could  not  be  set  right  except  by  doing  in- 
justice either  to  one  set  of  officers  or  to 
another.  Again  it  had  been  the  rule  that 
an  officer  should  be  entitled  to  half-pay 
after  twenty- one  years'  service,  but  a  re- 
cent order  had  £xed  the  necessary  period 
of  service  at  twenty -"five  years.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  many  officers  who  had 
retired  as  entitled  to  half-pay  were  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  the  additional 
period.  In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  Under  Secretary  when  the  account  of 
the  Reserve  Fund  which  had  been  promis- 
ed would  be  submitted  to  the  House  ? 

Mb.  ELLICE  (Coventry)  said,  he  was 


glad  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  acceded  to 
the  Motion,  though  he  had  never  seen  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Office,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, any  disposition  to  act 
otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  liberality 
and  fairness  in  the  matter  of  promotion  to 
all  branches  of  the  service.  The  Commis- 
sion of  1854  recommended  that  no  officer 
should  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
until  after  he  had  seen  three  years  of 
effective  service ;  that  recommendation  was 
adopted  by  the  military  authorities.  In 
carrying  it  into  effect  certain  officers  com- 
I  plained  that  they  had  been  omitted,  having 
a  right  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  pro- 
motions, and  in  consequence  of  that  com- 
plaint a  second  Commission  was  appointed 
in  1858.  That  Commission  reported  that 
these  officers  had  reason  to  complain,  and 
that  justice  ought  to  be  done  them  by 
placing  them  in  the  position  they  would 
have  been  in  if  they  had  not  been  so  unjust- 
ly treated.  The  position  of  the  officers  the 
hon.  and  gallant  General  had  brought  be- 
fore the  House  jvas  this  :  — They  were  pro- 
moted between  the  promotion  of  the  lieu- 
tenant colonels  originally  promoted,  and 
those  whose  complaints  were  referred  to 
the  Commission.  Then  the  question  arose 
whether  the  promotion  of  the  latter  officers 
was  rather  a  matter  of  favour  than  a  matter 
of  right  and  justice,  and  in  either  case 
there  was  a  difficulty.  These  alterations 
could  not  be  made  without  causing  some 
complaint,  and  he  thought  it  right  that 
when  a  complaint  arose  it  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  way  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend.  While  hB  was  speaking  on  the 
subject  he  would  mention  a  case  of  another 
kind,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  brought 
before  the  House.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago 
a  Committee  of  that  House,  on  which  the 
noble  Member  for  the  City  (Lord  John 
Russell),  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
lisle (Sir  James  Graham),  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  sat,  recommended  that  no  staff  ap- 
pointments should  be  held  by  any  officer 
for  more  than  five  years.  About  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  Committee  made  that 
recommendation  it  was  adopted  by  his 
noblo  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Office,  but  Sir  Edward  Lugard  had  been 
taken  from  the  category  of  officers  on  the 
staff  and  placed  as  permanent  Under  Secre- 
tary in  the  War  Office.  There  could  not 
be  a  better  officer  selected  than  Sir  Edward 
Lugard,  but  he  had  the  greatest  objection 
to  that  appointment,  because  it  was  a  de- 
viation from  the  rule. 
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Colonel  NORTH  Baid,.heoou1d  not  but 
express  his  surprise  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  have  brought  forward 
such  a  complaint.  He  must  have  forgotten 
that  Sir  E.  Lugard  was  taken  from  half- 
pay  and  not  from  the  staff.  If  it  was  a 
regulation  that  a  staff  officer  should  only 
only  servo  five  years,  why,  he  asked,  was 
that  regulation  to  bo  confined  to  the  army 
and  navy  officers,  why  should  it  not  be 
applied  to  civilians  ?  The  name  of  Sir  E. 
Lugnrd  must  be  known  to  every  one  from 
his  gallant  services  ;  lie  was  chief  of  the 
staff  during  the  whole  of  the  war  under 
Lord  Gough  ;  he  went  out  as  chief  of  the 
staff  to  the  Persian  war  ;  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Indian  mutiny ; 
and  if  that  did  not  entitle  an  officer  to  all 
the  rewards  which  could  be  bestowed  upon 
him  he  did  not  know  what  would. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ellis)  had  introduced 
a  question  quite  foreign  to  the  Motion  be- 
fore the  House,  namely,  whether  a  rule 
that  officers  who  had  staff  appointments 
should  only  hold  them  for  five  years  had 
been  violated,  and  he  took  occasion  to 
illustrate  it  by  referring  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  secretary  in  the  war 
department.  He  thought  that  was  a  very 
inconvenient  mode  of  discussing  the  matter, 
and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to 
call  the  appointment  in  question,  he  should 
submit  a  separate  Motion,  or  take  some 
other  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  (Sir 
George  Lewis)  would,  therefore,  only  enter 
his  protest  against  its  being  supposed  that 
the  Government  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine 
that  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  laid  down. 
He  could  not  admit  that  the  office  of  per- 
manent secretary  could  be  considered  as 
an  army  staff  appointment,  or  that  there 
might  not  be  good  reasons  why  a  General 
officer  should  be  appointed  to  that  office, 
and  should  hold  it  upon  a  tenure  different 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  staff  appointment; 
nor  must  it  be  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  all  concurred  in  the  views  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  expressed  a 
hope  that  not  only  tho  case  of  the  officers 
complaining,  but  that  of  others  who  had 
been  aggrieved  in  the  same  manner,  would 
be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  that,  above  all  things,  it 
would  be  fairly  constituted,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  lay  down  some  general  sound  prin- 
ciple. 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  he  would  thank 
the  hon.  and  gallaut  Gentleman  for  sub- 
Mr.  miice 


mitting  the  matter  to  the  House,  for  it 
was  a  question  of  justice  to  the  whole  of 
the  ordnance  corps.  He  knew  two  officers 
of  that  corps,  who  having,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  service,  obtained  the  command 
of  brigades  in  India,  and  received  the 
Knight  Commandership  of  the  Bath  for 
their  conduct  in  that  capacity,  had  been 
superseded  by  officers  promoted  under  the 
warrant  of  1858. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Resohedy 

'<  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
position  of  tho  Officers  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  for  distinguished  service  in  tho  field 
during  the  War  in  the  East  in  1855  and  1850, 
who,  when  the  List  of  Colonels  was  revised  in 
1858,  were  unfortunately  overlooked  in  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Royal  Commission  of  thai 
year,  by  which  their  prospects  in  the  Service  have 
been  seriously  injured." 

MR.  BARBER'S  CASE,— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  BRADY  said,  ho  rose  to  move  as 
a  Resolution,  That  the  strong  claims  of 
Mr.  Barber  upon  the  favourable  consider- 
ation of  the  Crown,  referred  to  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  peti- 
tion  of  William  Ilenrj  Barber,  made  upon 
the  7th  day  of  July,  1858,  have  not  been 
satisfied  ;  and  that  the  circumstances  set 
forth  in*his  petition  to  this  House,  pre- 
sented upon  the  2nd  day  of  May  instant, 
in  reference  to  such  claims,  are  entitled  to 
the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  case  of  Mr.  Barber  bad 
been  brought  before  the  House  by  Lord 
Ebrington  when  Member  for  Marylebone. 
The  noble  Lord  then  went  into  its  minutest 
detoils,  and  made  the  House  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  conneeted  with 
it.  In  his  petition  Mr.  Barber  alleged 
that  he  had  been  convicted  of  forgery  and 
transported  to  Norfolk  Island,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years  and  a  half ;  that 
the  only  evidence  by  which  he  could  have 
proved  his  innocence  had  been  kept  back; 
and  that  he  had  in  addition  to  his  suffer- 
ings sustained  a  considerable  personal  loss. 
In  1858  he  (Mr.  Brady)  moved  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  which  was  granted  him, 
and  which  sat  for  four  days.  That  Com- 
mittee, which  was  presided  over  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  East  Rid- 
ing, ond  numbered  amongst  its  members 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Treasury, 
took  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  laid  be- 
fore them.  They  unanimously  decided 
that  every    allegation  contained  in   Mr. 
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Barber's  petition  was  proved,  and  tbat  be 
Iiad  suffered  cruelties  and  persecutions 
which  could  not  be  expressed.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  Report  a  sum  of  £5,000  was 
granted  to  that  gentleman.  That  amount 
was  totally  insufficient  to  compensate  him 
for  the  losses  and  sufferings  which  he  had 
undergone.  His  personal  eipenses,  in 
consequence  of  the  treatment  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected,  amounted  to  £4,895 : 
and  in  satisfying  the  courts  of  law  of  his 
JDnocence,  and  in  regaining  his  position, 
which  it  took  six  years  to  accomplish,  he 
was  obliged  to  spend  £3,700  additionnl. 
Wiien  the  Vote  of  £5,000  passed  the 
House,  he  (Mr.  Brady)  had  felt  unwilling 
to  raise  the  question,  as  it  was  agreed  to 
at  a  late  hour  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
On  tho  2nd  of  May  last  the  petition  was 
presented  to  which  his  notice  of  Motion 
referred.  That  petition  stated  that,  pre- 
vious to  his  conviction,  Mr.  Barber  was  in 
receipt  of  a  professional  income  of  npwards 
of  £1.000  a  year.  All  he  (Mr.  Brady) 
now  asked  was  the  comparatively  trifling 
sum  of  £3,700,  which  was  tho  amount 
that  had  been  expended  in  Mr.  Barber's 
happily  successful  endeavours  to  reinstate 
himself  in  his  profession. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  soid,  he  could 
hardly  think  tho  House  would  be  disposed 
to  agree  in  tho  Motion  made  by  tho  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  In  these  cases  of  pe- 
cuniary claims  brought  forward  by  hon. 
Members  on  behalf  of  those  in  whom  they 
were  in  any  way  interested  there  ought 
to  be  something  like  a  statutory  limitation, 
as  the  practice  was  becoming  rather  com- 
mon of  repeating  claims  after  they  had 
been  rejected  over  and  over  again.  The 
prrscnt  was  even  a  stronger  case,  for  it 
had  been  favourably  considered,  and  a 
sum  of  money  actually  voted  in  full  satis- 
faction by  the  House.  On  what  grounds, 
then,  could  the  hon.  Gentleman  ask  the 
House  to  agree  in  his  Motion  ?  The  case 
of  Mr.  Barber  was  peculiar  in  this  respect, 
among  others,  that  it  was  the  only  one  in 
which,  a  failure  of  justice  having  taken 
place,  and  it  being  afterwards  believed 
that  the  person  was  improperly  convicted 
of  crime,  pecuniary  compensation  had  been 
granted  by  the  House  in  consequence  of 
the  losses  which  had  been  sustained.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  peculiar  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, taking  this  case  out  of  the  common 
class,  and  exempting  it  from  the  ordinary 


rule,  and  the  Government  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  having  fairly,  and,  he  might  say 
favourably,  considered  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee,  to  the  appointment  of 
which  they  themselves  had  consented,  re- 
commended that  the  sum  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leitrim  regarded  as  paltry, 
but  which  many  Members  of  that  House 
regarded  as  a  generous  and  liberal  com- 
pensation, should  be  included  in  tho  Esti- 
mates. A  change  of  Government  having 
taken  place  before  the  Vote  was  passed,  it 
was  retained  by  the  next  Government  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  their  predeces- 
sors ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  without  any  re- 
monstrance  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leitrim. 

Mb.  BRADY  said,  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose an  Amendment,  but  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  told  him  that  it  could 
not  be  put.  The  Members  were  then  di- 
viding, and  it  was  so  near  six  o'clock  that 
it  was  not  thought  possible  to  proceed  any 
further  after  the  division. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was  glad 
to  be  reminded  of  the  circumstances,  for 
he  now  remembered  that  the  decision  was 
come  to  after  discussion,  and  after  a  divi- 
sion had  actually  taken  place.     If  an  in- 
timation had  been  made  that  the  former 
grant  was  not  to  be  considered  a  final  set- 
tlement, he  thought  there  would  have  been 
great  objection  to  voting  the  £5,000.    He 
did  not  now  wish  to  imply  any  doubt 
of  Mr.  Barber's  innocence,   but   at   the 
time  he  had  to  deal  with  his  case,  after 
having  the  assistance  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  he   could   not   conceal    from 
himself  that  there  were  great  diffioultioa 
in  it,  and  that  there  were  circumstances 
of  great  suspicion  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Barber.     Those  circumstances  were  after- 
wards cleared  up;  but  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  their  existence  that  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  took  so  long  a  time  to 
consider  the  case.     He,  therefore,  thought 
it  was  unreasonable  to  ask  the  House  for 
the  amount  of  the  expenses  to  which  Mr. 
Barber  had  been  put  in  reinstating  him- 
self in  his  profession   when   a   sum  of 
£5,000  had  already  been  giyen  to  him. 
If  the  House  granted  this  further  sum  of 
£3,700,  Mr.  Barber  would  have  received 
nearly  £9,000;    but  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  prevent  some  hon.  Member  com- 
ing fbrward  at  a  future  time  with  a  state- 
ment that  that  was  a  paltry  sum,  and  a 
demand  for  a  further  payment,  to  cover 
some  other  expenses.    He  must  say  that 
he   thought  tho  Houae  had  acted  in  a 
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Uberal  spirit,  and  voted  a  sum  which 
ought  to  cover  every  reasonable  demand 
vhioh  Mr.  Barber  could  have  against  the 
public. 

Sra  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  could 
quite  underst-and  that  if  this  were  the  first 
occasion  on  which  this  question  was 
brought  before  the  House,  the  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  be,  as  in- 
deed they  always  were,  of  great  weight. 
It  might  be  said  that  a  claim  was  being 
made  on  the  House  and  upon  the  resources 
of  the  country  which  he  (Sir  FitzRoy 
Kelly)  was  bound  to  admit  was  altogether 
unprecedented.  But  the  features  of  the 
case  were  so  extraordinary,  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Barber  was  so  strong,  and  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  its  support  were  so  ir- 
resistible, that  for  the  first  time  in  tho 
history  of  the  country  the  House  of  Com- 
mons felt  bound  to  establish  a  precedent, 
and  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  Barber. 
The  same  question  was  now  raised,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  deepest  moment  to  Mr. 
Barber.  He  himself  had  argued  the  case 
before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  and 
after  failure  of  two  very  eminent  counsel 
he  felt  disinclined  to  attempt  it.  Upon 
Mr.  Barber's  earnest  request  he  consented 
to  dedicate  an  Easter  vacation  to  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  matter. 
He  and  the  other  counsel  employed  had,  of 
course,  acted  perfectly  gratuitously  for  Mr. 
Barber.  When  the  case  was  again  brought 
forward,  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  who  had  been 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  against  Mr. 
Barber,  and  all  the  other  Judges  on  the 
bench,  were  unanimous  in  thinkiog  that 
Mr.  Barber  had  been  unjustly  accused, 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  an  accidental 
but  great  injustice,  and  they  restored  him 
to  the  rank  of  an  attorney.  It  was  only 
just  to  add  that  he  had  actually  lost 
in  hard  money  a  sum  of  money  border- 
ing on  £5,000  in  defending  himself  upon 
the  erroneous  conviction.  That  sum  the 
liberality  of  tho  House  granted  to  him. 
But  in  attempting  to  replace  himself  in 
his  former  position  he  had  expended  some 
£3,000  more.  He  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  asserting  his  innocence,  and  in  being 
restored  to  his  rank  as  attorney;  and 
would  have  been  in  a  state  of  utter  des- 
titution, and  penniless,  were  it  not  for 
his  profession.  The  debt  of  £3,700  was 
now  pressing  upon  him,  and  he  must  pay 
it  out  of  his  hard  earnings,  unless  the 
House  would  consent  to  do  him  that  tardy 
act  of  justice.  The  sum  asked  for  was  a 
miserable  one — a  mere  trifle,  and  if  the 
Sir  Oeorge  Orey 


principle  laid  down  by  the  Vote  of  £5,000 
was  to  be  observed,  the  present  application 
ought  to  be  acceded  to. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  both  the  hon.  Members 
who  had  spoken  last  had  regarded  the  ques- 
tion at  being  of  exceedingly  contemptible 
importance  as  far  as  the  public  were  con- 
cerned, but  of  importance  to  Mr.  Barber. 
He  fully  admitted  that  a  subject  of  i\\\i 
kind  ought  to  be  regarded  without  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  the  sum  asked.  That 
was  not  the  question  on  which  the  decision 
of  the  House  should  be  taken ;  but  bo 
could  not  ngree  with  the  hon.  Members 
who  had  advocated  the  claim  that  the  sum 
was  so  inconsiderable  a  one  as  they  seemed 
to  think  it.  Mr.  Barber  had  already  re- 
ceived £5,000,  and  the  House  was  now 
told  that  that  was  a  paltry  pittance  ;  but 
the  amount  now  asked,  with  the  £5,000 
already  granted,  did  not  represent  tho 
claims  of  Mr.  Barber,  for  the  speeches 
made  in  his  behalf  told  them  so.  If  the 
£3,700  were  now  granted,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leitriin  might  come  forward  again 
next  year.  [Dr.  Bradt:  No.]  Well,  when 
the  £5,000  was  given  the  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  reserve  any  right  to  come  forward 
and  make  a  new  demand.  Had  he  done 
so — had  he  allowed  the  House  to  see  a 
glimpse  of  his  intention — it  was  possible 
that  that  circumstance  might  have  had  a 
material,  and,  probably,  an  adverse  influence 
on  the  Vote.  He  must  express  his  regret 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposito 
(Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly),  who  was  Attorney  Ge- 
neral to  the  Government  who  recommend- 
ed the  Vote  of  £5,000,  should  now,  in  his 
independent  capacity,  be  leading  an  assault 
on  the  Treasury  for  an  addition  to  that 
sum.  Tho  argument  of  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  went  to  this— that  whenever  a 
person  who  was  not  guilty  of  the  crimo 
with  which  he  was  charged  was  found 
guilty  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  was  enti- 
tled to  bring  against  the  public  a  claim 
for  pecuniary  compensation.  He  challeng* 
cd  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  make 
good  that  proposition. 

Dr.  BRADY  :  This  was  a  Government 
prosecution. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  If  the  Government  prosecuted, 
they  did  so  in  the  public  interest,  and  no 
distinction  or  no  additional  argument  could 
be  drawn  from  that.  Tho  matter  did  not 
turn  on  the  question  whether  the  Go?em- 
ment  was  the  prosecutor,  but  on  the  ques- 
tion whether,  when  one  of  the  tribunals 
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which  were  boqnd  to  eonvipt  the  guilty 
uufortuiiatelj  oonyicted  the  iopooeiit,  the 
public  were  bouud  to  make  pecuniary  com- 
pensation ?  Neither  the  Committee  nor  the 
Government  had  e?er  adopted  a  principle  so 
extravagant  ai  that  claims  of  a  pecuniary 
nature  were  to  be  advanced  by  individuaU 
because  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  con- 
victed in  a  court  of  justice  when  they  were 
not  guilty.  The  case  of  Mr.  Barber  pre- 
sented peculiarities  of  a  different  character, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence 
was  applied,  and  the  sufferings  Mr.  Barber 
underwent  in  consequence,  constituted  the 
peculiarities  of  his  case.  But  the  state- 
ment of  the  hen.  and  learned  Gentleman 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  all  persons 
who  had  suffered  detriment  in  consequence 
of  an  erroneous  conviction  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice were  entitled  to  bring  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation against  the  public  Exchequer. 
That  was  a  question  of  enormous  import- 
ance, and  it  would  be  a  portentous  inno- 
vation if  any  such  principle  were  to  be  laid 
down.  Fifty  other  cases  might  be  brought 
forward  with  as  plausible  arguments  in  their 
favour,  if  it  were  to  be  established  that  it 
was  because  of  the  erroneous  conviction, 
and  not  simply  from  the  suffering  he  had 
undergone,  that  Mr.  Barber  had  received 
compensation.  He  felt  bound  to  say  that 
questions  of  the  kind  could  not  be  entered 
upon  without  starting  a  great  many  sepa- 
rate inquiries.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  one  might  be  raised 
with  regard  to  the  prudence  of  the  conduct 
of  the  gentleman  in  question.  All  such 
matters,  and  they  all  more  or  less  affected 
character,  would  have  to  be  ripped  up  and 
examined  if  the  extraordinary  principle 
was  to  be  established,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  compensate  every  man 
erroneously  convicted  for  the  pecuniary  loss 
he  had  suffered  in  consequence.  He  trust- 
ed the  House  would  refuse  to  entertain  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD  said,  that  in  cense- 
quence  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  already 
received  £5,000  of  public  money,  making 
another  demand  for  £4,000,  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  examine  carefully  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  case.  It  was  painful,  when 
a  gentleman — a  martyr  in  this  case — 
would  stir  up  things  which  had  better  be 
allowed  to  remain  quiet.  Mr.  Barber,  in 
the  course  of  his  professional  duty  as 
an  attorney,  was  the  innocent  instrument 
by  which  no  less  than  four  forged  docu- 
ments were  imposed  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land»  and  upon  one  of  these  documents  he 


wa9  tried  and  convicted.  He  had  read  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  case,  and  if  the  Committee  were 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barber 
and  three  or  four  other  gentlemen,  the 
Con^mittee  were  certainly  most  humane, 
but  he  could  not  compliment  them  on 
being  discriminating,  for  any  bench  of 
country  magistrates  would  have  come  to 
the  verdict  which  a  jury  was  said  once  to 
hftve  brought  in — "  Not  guilty,  but  we  re- 
commend hipi  not  to  do  it  again."  Mr, 
Barber,  if  he  had  not  suffered  indignities 
and  annoyai|ces  from  the  Governor  of  Nor« 
folk  Island,  would  not  probably  have  ob- 
tained the  sympathy  he  received,  together 
with  £5,000  of  public  money.  Parliament 
thought  they  had  a  measure  of  kindness 
to  deal  out  to  one  who  had  suffered  mali- 
cious and  malignant  indignities  beyond 
the  intention  of  the  law,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, and  not  upon  the  principle  that  any 
persons  wrongly  convicted  were  entitled  to 
compensation,  voted  a  sum  of  money  to 
him.  Mr.  Barber  had  had  an  ample  mea- 
sure of  justice  from  the  Government,  and 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not 
been  content  with  what  he  had  got,  and 
with  his  restoration  to  his  profession  and 
position. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  should  be  sorry 
if  the  House  were  to  pronounce  its  decision 
influenced  by  the  speech  just  delivered, 
which,  from  its  want  of  generosity,  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  speech  of  the 
hen.  and  learned  Member  for  East  Suffolk. 
One  might  suppose  that  the  hen.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Longfield)  was 
arguing  like  a  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
with  all  the  rancorous  enmity — 

Mb.  longfield  rose  to  order.  He 
submitted  that  the  expressions  which  had 
just  fallen  from  the  hen.  Member  were  not 
regular. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  would  say 
"professional  prejudice." 

Mb.  LONGFIELD  said,  he  must  really 
protest  against  such  language  being  al- 
lowed. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  meant  only  to 
say  that  the  hen.  and  learned  Gentleman 
showed  that  kind  of  feeling  which  might  be 
supposed  to  bp  entertained  by  a  counsel 
who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  advocacy. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
hen.  Baronet  on  the  Treasury  bench  had 
acknowledged  Mr.  Barber's  innocence ;  he 
had  been  pronounced  innocent  by  a  court 
of  law,  by  the  late  Government,  and  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  therefore,  in 
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God's  name,  let  no  one  rise  in  tbe  House 
to  damage  the  character  of  that  unfor- 
tunate gentleman.  When  a  man  was  al- 
leged to  have  committed  a  crime  be  was 
prosecuted  by  the  public,  and  if  that  prose- 
cution .  did  him  injury,  he  being  innocent, 
he  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  tbe  nation,  and 
through  no  other  tribunal  could  he  so  pro- 
perly appeal  as  through  the  high  court  of 
Parliament.  He  should  offer  no  observa- 
tion upon  tbe  merits  of  the  case,  but  he 
merely  asked  the  House  to  take  the  de- 
cision already  given  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ber's innocence,  and  not  to  decide  upon 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. 

Mb.  BRADY,  in  reply,  denied  that  Mr. 
Barber  had  the  proper  appliances  at  his 
command  for  his  defence ;  his  books  were 
taken  away,  and  the  Crown  actually  kept 
away  his  partner  on  the  pretence  of  bring- 
ing him  forward  as  a  witness,  and  not  call- 
ing him. 

Mb.  Sebjkant  PIGOTT  said,  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  principle — whether  all 
persons  who  had  been  convicted  in  courts 
of  justice  "  without  probable  cause  "  had 
a  right  to  come  to  that  House  for  com- 
pensation. Such  a  doctrine  could  not  be 
admitted.  The  case  now  presented  was  an 
appeal  ad  miserieordiam,  and  if  the  House 
were  to  go  into  all  the  cases  of  individual 
hardship  which  might  be  brought  before 
it  from  the  criminal  law  courts  no  Session 
would  be  long  enough,  and  no  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  be  able  to  pro- 
mise a  surplus. 

Mb.  MALINS  said,  ho  felt  that  there 
was  great  force  in  what  had  been  said  on 
both  sides.     It  was  a  hardship  that  a  man 
who  had  been  erroneously  found  guilty  of 
a  crime  and  had  suffered  the  penalties  of 
the  law  should  not  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  expense  he  was  put  to 
in  recovering  his  status  in  society ;  but  at 
the  same  time  there  was  great  force  in  the 
observation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  these  were  perils  to  which 
every  one  was  exposed.      He  supported 
Mr.  Barber's  claim  when  it  was  last  under 
discussion,    but   when   the    £5,000    was 
granted  he  considered  the  question  settled, 
and  ho  was  surprised  to  ffnd  that  three 
years  after  that  grant  a  further  claim  was 
made;   but  while   upon  that  ground  he 
could  not  support  the  Motion,  he  thought 
Mr.  Barber  fully  entitled,  after  the  inves- 
tigation the  cose  had  received  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  perfectly  innocent  man,  and 
he  was  sorry  that  his  hon.  and  learned 

Mr,  Maguire 


Friend  (Mr.  Longfield)  had  thought  pro- 
per again  to  raise  doubts  upon  that  of 
which  the  country  no  longer  entertained 
any  doubt. 

Mb.  BRADY  said,  that  as  he  saw  that 
the  feeling  of  the  House  was  against  him, 
he  would  beg  leave  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

"  That  tho  strong  claims  of  Mr.  Barber  upon 
tho  favourable  consideration  of  tho  Crown,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Petition  of  William  Henry  Barber,  made 
upon  the  7th  day  of  July,  1858,  have  not  been 
satisfied  ;  and  that  the  circumstances  sot  forth  in 
his  Petition  to  this  House,  presented  upon  the 
2nd  day  of  May,  instant,  in  reference  to  such 
claims,  are  entitled  to  tho  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govommcnt." 

Put,  and  negatived, 

AFFAIRS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 
IlESOLUTIOM. 

Sra  JOHN  TRELIWNY  said,  he  rose 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  move — 

"  That  this  House  has  heard  with  surprise  and 
concern  that  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  has 
used  Forces,  entrusted  to  him  by  Her  Majesty  for 
the  protectioh  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  impar- 
tial administration  of  affairs  within  that  Colony, 
in  depriving  several  of  Her  subjects  of  certain 
property  in  land  situato  on  the  River  Waitara, 
such  property  having  been  tendered  for  purchase 
by  Teira,  a  member  of  tho  Ngatiawa  Tribe,  who 
had  no  power  to  sell  without  tho  consent  of  his 
chieftain,  Wiremu  Kingi." 

This  was  a  subject  that  affected  the  honour 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  it  en- 
dorsed the  conduct  of  the  QoTemor  of  New 
Zealand  it  became  a  particeps  criminis  in 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
Government  towards  the  natives  of  that 
country.  The  subject  was  also  one  which 
affected  the  power  of  England  and  the 
honour  of  the  Grown.  His  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  that  country  by  the  grant 
of  £500,000;  and  he  considered  that  espe- 
cial care  should  be  taken  as  to  how  the 
natives  were  treated.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  natives  should  send  Mem- 
bers to  the  House;  and  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  they  had  recently  made 
extraordinary  progress  in  many  ways. 
They  had  schools  and  clergymen,  whom 
they  paid ;  and  many  of  them  were  .edu- 
cated and  able  men.  He  did  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treat* 
ed,  especially  in  regard  to  their  rights  to 
their  land.  As  far  as  the  rebellion  was 
concerned,  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  he  was  in  favour  of  putting 
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down  rebellion  and  re-establishing  Her 
Majesty's  authority.  But  he  wished  the 
House  of  Commons  to  reflect  that  in  en- 
dorsing the  conduct  of  Goyemor  Brown, 
they  were  taking  upon  themselves  great 
responsibility,  and  rendering  themselyes 
liable  for  all  that  had  been  done. 

Notice  taken,  that  Forty  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted;  and  Forty 
Members  not  being  present, 

nottse  adjoorned  at  a  quarter 
after  Eight  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1861. 

MiiruTBs.]  Royal  AuetU^ — Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue. 

Their  Lordships  met ;  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  Paper — 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

FiTe  o'clock,  till  To-morrovr, 

half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1861. 

MuruTis.]    PuBLio    Bills.  —  1°  New  ProTinces 
(Now  Zealand);  Offences  in  Territories  near 
Sierra  Leone  Preyention ;  Attorneys  and  So- 
licitors (Ireland.) 
2°  Industrial  Schools  (Scotland). 

AFFIRMATIONS  BILL. 
SECOKD   BEADING. — ^ADJOTTKNED  DEBATE. 
SSCOim   NIGHT. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate on  Amendment  proposed  to  Question 
[I3th  March,] 

"  *  That  the  BtU  be  now  read  a  second  time ;' 
and  which  Amendment  was,  to  leaye  out  the  word 
'  now'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question  to  add  the 
words  '  upon  this  day  six  months.' " 

Question  again  proposed  "  That  the 
word  '  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  should  support 
this  Bill,  which  he  considered  much  supe- 
rior to  the  cognate  Bill  which  stood  lower 
down  on  the  Hst  of  Orders  for  that  Day — 
the  Criminal  Proceedings  Oaths  Belief 
Bill.     In  many  respects  the  objects  of  the 


two  Bills  were  the  same,  as  they  both 
proposed  to  give  relief  to  persons  who, 
from  conscientious  motives,  refused  to  he 
sworn  as  witnesses ;  the  BUI  to  which  he 
had  referred  only  proposed  to  give  this 
relief  in  criminal  cases,  whereas  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock  (Sir 
John  Trelawny)  would  apply  to  all  cases, 
whether  criminal  or  civil.     He  could  not 
see  why  the  relief  should  be  confined  to 
criminal  cases,  for  if  it  was  right  that  the 
oath  should  he  dispensed  with  where  the 
life  or  liherty  of  the  accused  was  at  stake, 
it  must  be  equally  where  the  character  or 
property  of  individuals  was  at  stake.    But 
the  great  difference  was   that    the  Cri- 
minal Proceedings  Oath  Relief  Bill  did 
not  give  relief  to  persons  who  entertained 
doubts  upon  certain  matters  of  religion, 
or  were  thought  by  the  judge  to  be  in- 
fidels.    This  Bill,  however,  would  give 
relief  to  all  persons  who  might  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  if  the  Judge  thought 
they  gave  good  reasons,  and  he  trusted 
they  would  hear  of  no   objections  to  it 
of  tile  kind  called  religious  objections,  for 
the  Scripture  said,  "Swear  not  at  all." 
No  one,  he  supposed,  would  contend,  or 
at  all  events  no  large  section  of  the  House 
or  of  the  country  would  contend — that  it 
was  right  that  any  person  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  of  the  law,  in 
case  of  any  outrage  against  their  person 
or    property    being    committed,   merely 
hecause   (to    use    the   language    of  the 
hon.  Mover  of  the   Bill)  he  entertained 
doubts  as  to  certain  speculative  proposi- 
tions^-yet  that  was  the  logical  effect  of 
the  present  state  of  the  law.     The  only 
question  then  was  whether  the  proposed 
change  would  be  injurious  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.    It  was  alleged  that  it 
would  have  this  effect,  that  oaths  would 
cease  to  be  taken  at  all,  and  that  affirma- 
tions would  become  universal.    He  did 
not  think  that  result  would  follow.    He 
could  not  perceive  why  persons  of  any  pe- 
culiar religious  views,  or  even  of  no  reli- 
gious views  whatever,  should  be  excluded 
from  giving  their  testimony.    Why  should 
they  not  l^  examined  and  their  evidence 
taken  for  what  it  was  worth  ?    The  jury 
would  not  be  obliged  to  believe  such  wit- 
nesses— ^nor,  indeed,  were  they  now  obliged 
to  believe  those  who  were  sworn.     The 
belief  of  the  jury  greatly  depended  on  the 
character  of  the  witness,  and  the  consis- 
tency of  his  statement  in  itself,  and  with 
other  testimony,  and  circumstantial  evi- 
ence.     Many  Gentlemen,   even   in  that 
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House,  and  on  both  sides  of  tbe  House, 
whatever  might  be  their  belief  now,  had 
probably  in  the  course  of  their  lives, 
and  especially  in  youth,  known  what  it 
was  to  have  disbelief,  and  would  at  such 
times  have  been  very  unwilling  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  cross-examination  on  that  point. 
Belief  was  not  a  matter  of  choice.  •  "WTiat- 
ever  a  man  believed  or  doubted,  he  could 
not  help  it.  He  (iir,  Dillwyn)  would  be 
very  glad  if  he  could  believe  that  another 
man  could  give  him  absolution ;  and  that 
he  could  buy  that  absolution  for  money;  but 
he  could  not  believe  it,  and  he  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  The  matters  which  a  man 
was  expected  to  believe  were  not  matters 
of  recorded  fact,  but  matters  of  future  ex- 
pectation— such,  for  instance,  as  the  be- 
lief in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. But  if  any  man  asserted,  not 
even  that  he  disbelieved,  but  that  he  had 
not  a  dogmatic  belief  on  that  point,  the 
Judge  would  regard  him  as  an  infidel,  and 
refuse  to  let  him  be  sworn.  If  a  man  Was 
willing,  from  his  regard  for  truth,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  obloquy  of  avowing  his  doubts 
and  being  rejected  as  a  witness,  he  thought 
that  such  a  man  was  likely  to  give  truth- 
ful evidence ;  and  so  far  from  injuring  the 
administration  of  justice  it  would  advance 
it  to  admit  the  evidence  of  such  persons, 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary 
oatbs.  It  was  said  that  the  Government 
ought  to  have  taken  up  the  subject.  If 
BO,  it  was  for  them  to  explain  why  they 
had  not  done  so.  It  was  not  his  business 
to  be  the  apologist  of  the  Government. 
Still,  he  could  very  well  understand  that, 
seeing  the  disposition  of  the  Opposition  to 
use  every  means  of  defeating  the  Govern- 
ment, not  always  with  reference  to  the 
principle  of  the  question  before  the  House, 
and  not  always  with  strict  fairness,  it  might 
be  unadvisable  for  Government  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  ques- 
tion. What  he  sought  to  establish  was  not 
new.  It  was  the  existing  law  of  India, 
which  was  now  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.  The  object  of  the  oath  was  not 
any  privilege  given  to  the  witness — it  was 
a  duty  which  he  owed  to  society.  All  we 
ask  is  that  his  evidence  should  not  be  re- 
fused on  account  of  his  religious,  or  if  you 
liked,  his  non-religious  opinions.  Suppose 
that  in  a  case  like  the  Road  murder,  which 
he  chose  as  the  most  startling  case  that  had 
lately  occurred,  it  should  be  known  that  a 
man  professing  strong  speculative  doubts, 
as  they  had  been  called,  was  to  be  able  to 
give  evidence  which  would  throw  light  on 


the  matter — ^if  such  a  witness  were  asked 
by  counsel — perhaps  cotinsel  for  the  guilty 
person — whether  he  believed  in  a  future 
state  of  existence,  and  if  he  were  to  reply 
that  he  trusted  in  a  future  state,  and  rested 
his  hopes  on  it,  but  could  not  say  that  he 
had  a  dogmatic  belief  in  it,  that  person 
would  be  declared  by  the  Judge  or  pre- 
siding magistrate  to  be  disqualified  from 
taking  an  oath,  and,  therefore,  of  giving 
evidence;  and  by  the  lAw  as  now  inter- 
preted this  great  crime  would  remain  un- 
discovered and  the  ends  of  justice  be  frus- 
trated. In  India  the  law  was  that  per- 
sons who,  by  their  age,  or  by  defect  of  re- 
ligious belief,  were  disqualified  from  taking 
an  oath  might  be  examined  on  affirmation. 
That  law  was  expressly  intended  to  apply, 
not  to  persons  who  had  doubts  the  result 
of  long  and  serious  reflection,  but  to  those 
\^ho,  frotn  absolute  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism, were  utterly  without  religion.  He 
trusted  that  the  relief  accorded  to  the 
whole  population  of  India  Would  not  be 
refused  to  intelligent  Englishmen.  If  the 
present  Bill  became  law  it  would  be  for 
the  jury  to  consider  whether  a  witness's 
belief  affected  his  credibility,  he  would  be 
subject  to  the  usual  cross-examination  as 
to  the  facts  deposed  to,  and  he  maintained 
that  such  an  alteration  as  was  proposed, 
so  far  from  impeding  or  interfering  with 
the  administration  of  justice  would  mate- 
rially promote  it. 

Lord  KOBERT  MONTAGU  said,  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  had  expressed 
his  hope  that  no  opposition  would  be  made 
to  this  Bill  on  religious  grounds.  But, 
those  were  the  very  grounds  on  which  the 
opposition  to  it  would  be  made ;  because  the 
grounds  on  which  the  author  of  the  mea- 
sure founded  it  were  the  very  opposite  of 
religiouis.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John 
Trelawny)  had  merely  wished  to  enable 
courts  of  justice  to  take  evidence  which 
they  could  not  now  receive  he  might  have 
proposed  that  witnesses  should  be  sworn 
and  examined,  and  that  questions  as  to 
their  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  ill 
future  rewards  and  punishments  should 
not  be  put  to  them  till  after  they  had 
given  their  testimony.  If  that  were  done 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  might  then 
ask  the  witness  such  questions  with  a  view 
to  shake  the  value  of  his  evidence ;  and  the 
Judge  and  the  jury  could  then  take  it  at 
what  it  was  worth.  But  what  the  hon. 
Baronet  proposed  was  that  those  who 
thought  that  no  Nemesis  attended  false- 
hood and  perjury,  and  who  looked  upon 
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an  oath  as  an  empty  and  unmeaning  form, 
might  dispense  with  that  ceremony,  and 
that  their  evidence  should  have  the  same 
weight  as  the  testimony  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  a  Divine  sanction  attended  the 
oath  they  had  taken.  They  were  to  be  re- 
leased not  because  they  had  any  conscien- 
tious objection  to  an  oath,  but  because 
it  did  not  affect  their  conscience  at  all. 
Those  who  had  a  sincere  religious  belief, 
Avhen  put  upon  their  oath,  felt  an  earnest 
anxiety  lest  by  any  incautious  word  or  ex- 
pression they  should  unintentionally  con- 
vey a  wrong  impression,  or  give  a  false 
colouring  to  the  transaction  which  they 
are  describing;  if,  therefore,  those  who 
regarded  an  oath  as  an  idle  form  were  to 
be  exempted,  surely  those  who  viewed  it 
as  a  solemn  act  and  a  cause  for  anxiety 
ought  h  fortiori  to  be  relieved.  So  that 
if  they  passed  this  Bill  they  would  next 
year  have  another  Bill  brought  in  to  abo- 
lish oaths  altogether.  The  House  ought 
then  to  consider  to  what  point  the  hon. 
Baronet's  theory,  that  the  State  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  religion,  had  brought 
them  ?  It  would  do  away  with  the  testi- 
mony to  the  actual  presence  of  an  all-see- 
ing God  in  our  courts  ofjustice.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  also 
had  repeatedly  said  that  a  belief  in  God  and 
in  future  rewards  and  punishments  was  a 
belief  in  "speculative  propositions."  It  was 
on  that  notion  that  this  measure  appeared 
to  be  based.  The  Bill  professed  to  meet  the 
objection  of  certain  persons  to  taking  an 
oath ;  but  the  fact  was  that  those  were  the 
very  persons  who  did  not  scruple  to  take 
an  oath.  The  objection  came  from  the 
other  side,  and  was  directed  against  the 
reception  of  their  testimony,  which  the 
courts  could  not  admit  because  of  the  wit- 
nesses* want  of  religious  belief.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  adduced,  as  an  argument  from 
analogy,  the  fact  that  Quakers  were  allowed 
to  make  affirmations  in  lieu  of  oaths ;  but 
the  reason  why  Quakers  were  allowed  to  do 
so  was  because  they  had  a  very  definite  re- 
ligious belief,  and  strong  conscientious  ob- 
jections against  taking  an  oath.  This  was, 
therefore,  a  guarantee  for  their  truthful- 
ness, and  their  case  could  not  at  all  be 
compared  with  that  of  persons  who  had 
no  belief  whatever,  and  who  had  no  con- 
scientious objection  to  an  oath,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  an  empty  ceremony.  That 
was  not  an  analogy;  it  was  a  paralogy. 
The  practice  in  India  had  also  been  ad- 
duced as  any  analogy.  There,  no  doubt, 
the  Natives  were  permitted  to  affirm  in- 


stead of  being  sworn ;  but  the  affirmation 
of  a  black  man  was  taken  at  what  it  was 
worth,  and  would  not  be  weighed  against 
a  white  man's  oath.  The  Act  appUcable 
to  the  colonies  assigned,  as  a  reason  for  al- 
lowing the  Natives  to  affirm,  that  there 
"  existed  barbarous  and  uncivilized  persons 
who  had  little  or  no  belief  or  knowledge 
of  God."  This,  therefore,  is  also  a  false 
analogy.  It  was  one  thing  to  allow  these 
persons,  who  clung  most  tenaciously  to  the 
scraps  and  shreds  of  belief  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  forefathers,  to  make  affirma* 
tions  in  courts  ofjustice,  and  quite  another 
to  allow  those  persons  who  had  been  taught 
the  Christian  religion  and  knew  all  its  doc* 
trines,  and  had  learnt  from  childhood  about 
God,  but  who  had  deliberately  discarded 
and  rejected  them  and  professed  to  dis- 
believe in  God,  to  do  the  same.  Slaves 
and  helots  in  ancient  times  were  not 
permitted  to  take  an  oath;  but  why? 
Because  it  was  thought  that  the  in- 
fluence of  their  masters  might  induce 
them  to  say  what  was  not  true,  and  that 
they  might  thus  become  perjured.  If  we 
look  at  the  great  speeches  which  had  come 
down  to  us  in  Greek  and  liatin  we  found 
this  argument  constantly  recurring,  that 
"  such  and  such  testimony  had  no  weight, 
and  must  not  be  received,  because,  was  it 
the  evidence  of  one  who  had  not  been 
sworn."  That  was  what  Pagans  of  old 
did:  yet  we  were  asked  to  admit  testi- 
mony that  was  not  given  upon  oath,  ^ut 
what  is  the  practice  in  this  country  ?  It 
was  well  known  that  persons  would  go 
before  magistrates  to  take  out  summonses 
and  make  strong  asseverations  which,  when 
they  afterwards  came  to  be  sworn,  they 
shrunk  from  repeating.  That  showed  the 
guarantee  afforded  by  an  oath  for  the  truth 
of  evidence,  and  if  this  security  for  truth 
be  done  away,  if  this  warning  against  per- 
jury and  falsification  be  forbidden,  then 
not  a  ghost  of  a  fear  of  lying  or  hatred  of 
untruth  would  remain  to  haunt  the  land. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock  (Sir  John 
Trelawny)  appeared  not  exactly  to  know 
the  nature  of  an  oath.  {Latighter,'\  Hon. 
Gentlemen  laughed,  probably  because  they 
took  the  same  view  as  the  hon.  Baronet, 
who  stated  that  an  oath  was  a  calling  down 
of  vengeance  from  God  upon  yourself  if 
you  told  an  untruth.  [Sir  Johk  Tbe- 
LAWNY :  I  quoted  the  law.]  But  the  hon. 
Baronet  expressed  an  opinion  \^CheerB\ 
and  the  cheers  from  some  hon.  Members 
opposite  show  that  they  share  that  opi- 
nion.    But  in  the  oath  taken  by  witnesses 
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there  was  not  a  word  about  calling  down 
yengeance.  [Sir  John  Teblawnt:  Yon 
alluded  yourself  to  a  Nemesis.]  Yes,  and 
he  believed  that  a  man  could  not  do  a 
single  evil  act  without  being  followed  by 
a  Nemesis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call 
down  yengeance,  for  there  is  a  moral  Go- 
femment  of  the  world,  and  God  takes 
?ery  good  care  of  His  own  world,  and  will 
nerer  let  evil  succeed  or  go  unpunished, 
whether  you  "call  upon  Him'*  or  not. 
What  you  have  to  call  upon  Him  for,  is 
help  and  assistance.  In  taking  the  oath 
the  witness  promised  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  asked  the  Divine  help  to  en- 
able him  to  do  so.  ["No!"]  Were  not 
the  words  used  for  a  thousand  years,  at  the 
end  of  the  oath,  "So  help  me  God?"  It  was 
said  that  honour  and  honesty  would  pre- 
vent men  from  making  false  statements. 
What  is  honour?  what  is  honesty  with- 
out belief  in  Gk>d  ?  I  challenge  any  hon. 
Member  to  define  these  terms.  He  cannot 
do  so  without  assuming  the  presence  of  a 
God  who  orders  all  the  events  and  arranges 
all  the  details  of  circumstances  in  the  world. 
Honour  and  honesty,  apart  from  religion, 
were  nothing  but  pride  and  self-interest. 
If  a  man  did  not  believe  in  a  God  he  coidd 
refuse  to  tell  a  lie  only  because  he  was  too 
proud  to  do  80 ;  and  he  could  be  honest 
onl^  because  he  thought  honesty  the  best 
pohcy.  These  are  the  mean  motives  which 
must  influence  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  God.  If  he  himself  did  not  believe  in 
a  God  who  ruled  the  world  and  arranged 
the  course  of  all  its  events,  he  should  plot 
and  intrigue,  and  not  allow  any  compunc- 
tious visitings  of  conscience  to  stay  his 
hand  or  divert  him  from  his  purpose; 
[^Zau^hter']  he  repeated  it  because  he  was 
sure  it  was  true;  he  would  allow  no 
qualms  of  conscience,  no  cowardly  misgiv* 
ings  to  interfere  with  his  action ;  because 
without  that  belief  it  was  mere  maudlin, 
simpering  sentimentality,  to  say  anything 
but  "Evil,  be  thou  my  good."  A  con- 
sistent Atheist  must  be  a  bad  citizen  and 
capable  of  every  Machiavelian  scheme  and 
falisehood. 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  that  in  dealing  with 
this  matter  there  were  two  evils  to  be 
avoided — ^namely,  first,  the  calling  upon 
acknowledged  unbelievers  to  make  an  open 
declaration  of  unbelief  in  the  existence  of 
God  and  in  a  future  statc^  which  would 
be  highly  offensive  to  religious  persons; 
and  secondly,  the  holding  out  of  what 
might  seem  to  be  a  premium  to  the  pro- 
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fession  of  infidelity  for  the  sake  of  giving 
false  evidence.  The  Bill  appeared  to  be 
very  judiciously  drawn,  so  as  to  obviate 
both  of  those  evils.  It  provided  that  the 
witness  should  declare  that  the  taking  of 
an  oath  was  according  to  his  religious 
belief  unlawful.  [Mr.  G.  Ha^rdy  :  The 
hon.  Member  is  in  error.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  a  different  Bill  from  that  now 
under  discussion.]  He  b^:ged  pardon  for 
his  mistake,  but  he  had  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  wrong  Bill.  (Mr.  Locke's.)  He 
would  not  i^rthcr  intrude  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  except  to  say  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  profanation  of 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath  to  allow  unbe- 
lievers to  be  sworn  and  examined  first, 
and  then  to  be  questioned  as  to  their  reli- 
gious opinions.  There  were  cases  in  which, 
owing  to  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
the  evidence  essential  to  the  conviction 
of  a  murderer  had  been  rejected.  To  dis- 
pense with  the  oath  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances contemplated  by  that  measure 
was  far  from  denying  the  value  of  reli- 
gious sanctions. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS :  I  am  aware 
that,  having  spoken  on  this  Question  be- 
fore the  debate  was  adjourned,  some  weeks 
ago,  any  remarks  which  I  may  now  make 
must  be  made  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
House.  I  am,  however,  now  desirous  of 
stating  in  a  few  words  the  reasons  why  I 
feel  compelled  to  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  We  have  to  start 
from  this  point — that  the  general  law  of 
this  country  lays  it  down  that  no  wit- 
ness shall  be  examined  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  in  a  court  of  justice 
without  the  previous  administration  of  an 
oath  to  him.  The  definition  of  an  oath, 
on  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Robert  Montagu)  made  some  remarks,  is 
very  simple.  It  seems  to  be  a  declaration 
of  a  fact  in  which  there  is  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  An  affirmation 
may  be  equally  founded  on  a  religious 
feeling,  but  there  is  no  direct  appeal  to 
the  Deity ;  and  that  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  an  oath.  I  do  not  concur  in 
the  construction  which  the  noble  Lord  put 
upon  the  adjuration  at  the  end  of  the  oath. 
There  are  certain  classes  of  religionists 
who  object — but  who  object  on  religious 
grounds,  mind — to  the  taking  of  an  oath ; 
and  the  law  coming  to  their  aid  has  said 
that,  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  of  Moravians,  and  some  other 
limited  religious  denominations,  they  may, 
on  declaring  that  they  belong  to  those  per- 
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suasions,  be  relieved  from  the  obligation 
of  being  sworn,  and  may  make  an  affirma- 
tion.    That  is  a  distinct  statutory  excep- 
tion made  in  favour  of  these  defined  classes 
of  persons,  and  it  is  not  founded  on  any 
notion  that  the  sanction  of  an  oath  is  in- 
operative as  regards   those  persons,   but 
upon  their  religious  objection  to  the  form 
of  adjuration.     Our  law  also  provides  that 
pagans,  heathens — a  Hindoo  or  a  Chinese, 
for  example — may  be  sworn  in  an  English 
court  of  justice  according  to  the  form  most 
binding  on  his  conscience,  such  form  being 
assumed  to  have  a  religious  sanction.     It 
is,  therefore,  not  based  on  any  narrow  or 
intolerant  rule  of  exclusion,  but  it  always 
supposes   that  there  is  to  be  a  religious 
sanction  for  the  declaration.    When  a  child 
is  called  as  a  witness  the  question  arises 
whether  he  is  not  of  too  tender  an  age  to 
be  examined,  and  ho  is  asked  whether  he 
believes  in  a  God,  and  knows  what  is  the 
meaning  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.     If  he  answers  in  the  affir- 
mative ho  is   allowed   to   bo  examined. 
Tliat  is  an  exact  exemplification  of  the 
doctrine  of  our  law,  by  which  an  oath  is 
required  in  all  cases.     Now,  this  Bill  is 
intended  to  relieve  an  entirely  different 
class  of  persons.     It  is  designed  to  meet 
the  case  of  a  defect  of  religious  belief, 
where  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is  not  held 
by  the  individual  who  appears  as  a  wit- 
ness to  be  binding  on  his  conscience,  but 
he  has  no  conscientious  objection  to  take 
an  oath,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  idle  form 
of  words.     [**  No !"  and  **  Hear,  hear  !'*] 
I  assume  that  he  is  perfectly  willing  to 
take  the  oath.    ["  No  !"]    Well,  but  con- 
sider tho  facts.     Ho  does  not  make  the 
objection ;  the  objection  is  made  to  him, 
and  he  does  not  express  a  desire  to  make 
an  affirmation.     He  presents  himself  as  a 
witness.     The  counsel  on  the  other  side 
says,   "  I   object  to  such  a  person  being 
examined  without  questionipg  him  as  to 
his  religious  belief/'    Before  the  oath  is 
tendered  to  him  he  is  asked  those  questions 
which  will  bring  out  tho  fact  whether  he 
has  that  religious  belief  which  tho  law 
holds  to  bo  necessary  as  the  sanction  for 
it.     If  he  answers   in  the   negative  the 
Judge  does  not  permit  him  to  be  sworn. 
In  the  case  which  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
John  Trelawny)  quoted  as  the  foundation 
for  his  Bill,  tho  objection  was  made  by  the 
attorney  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  wit- 
ness, and  the  witness  having  answered  in 
the  negative,  she  was  told  to  stand  down, 
and  could  not  be  examined.   This  measure 
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seems  to  me  to  proceed  in  an  entirely 
wrong  direction.  It  assumes  that  tho  wit- 
ness refuses  or  is  unwilling,  from  alleged 
conscientious  motives,  to  be  sworn.  That 
is  not  the  fact.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
class  of  witnesses  ever  coming  forward  and 
saying,  **  We  are  of  no  religious  belief,  and 
we  object  to  be  sworn.''  Being  based  on 
an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  circum- 
stances for  which  a  remedy  is  required, 
the  words  of  this  Bill  are  so  general  that 
it  might  include  persons  who  have  a 
religious  belief,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
think  that  an  affirmation  is  less  binding 
than  an  oath.  That  class  of  witnesses 
whom  we  hear  of  as  kissing  their  thumbs, 
being  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  that 
evasion  will  prevent  the  effects  of  their 
being  duly  sworn,  might  take  advantage 
of  this  enactment,  and  say  they  desire  to 
make  an  affirmation  in  lieu  of  an  oath. 
Well,  what  is  the  duty  which  this  Bill 
imposes  on  a  Judge  ?  He  is  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  witness's  desire  to 
make  an  affirmation.  What  possible  evi- 
dence can  be  furnished  to  a  Judge  to 
satisfy  him  on  such  a  point?  He  can 
only  take  the  witness's  declaration  itself 
as  the  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  making  it. 
Then  we  come  to  the  affirmation,  namely, 
"I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and 
truly  affirm  and  declare  that  an  oath 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  oblige  me 
more  closely  to  speak  what  is  true  than 
my  deliberate  undertaking  so  to  do."  If 
this  Bill  were  passed  I  think  an  objection 
might  still  be  taken  to  allowing  a  witness 
with  no  religious  belief  to  affirm  on  the 
ground  that  an  oath  would  not  oblige  him 
at  all.  It  would  be  open  to  counsel  to 
contend  that  notwithstanding  what  was 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Bill,  it  did 
not  meet  the  case  of  a  person  who  was 
deficient  in  religious  belief,  and  that  he 
could  not  take  this  affirmation.  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  this  measure  would  not  ex- 
clude the  very  class  whom  it  is  meant  to 
relieve,  and  admit  the  very  class  whom  it 
is  not  meant  to  relieve,  and,  therefore,  I 
confess  that  I  am  unable  to  give  it  my 
support. 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  that  was  a  very 
difficult  and  important  question,  but  many 
feelings  and  ideas  had  been  imported  into 
it  which  were  wholly  foreign  to  the  point 
at  issue.  Eschewing  fierce  language,  let 
them  calmly  consider  the  real  business  be- 
fore them.  They  had  to  ask  themselves 
which  of  tho  sanctions  now  employed  they 
could  dispense  with,  and  yet  not  invalidate 
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the  testimony  of  a  witaess.  In  mosfc  cases 
the  sanction  of  the  law  and  of  puhlic  opi- 
nion was  united  with  the  sanction  of  reli- 
gion. Where  those  sanctions  acted  sepa- 
rately, if  he  found  that  without  the  aid  of 
public  opinion  the  oath  had  no  influence 
at  all,  then  he  said  the  sanction  of  religion 
alone  did  not  give  additional  security  for 
the  veracity  of  the  witness.  In  past  times 
every  member  of  a  University  took  an  oath 
that  he  would  conduct  himself  according 
to  certain  laws  in  that  University;  and 
the  next  minute  he  broke  the  oath ;  yet  he 
did  not  consider  himself  a  perjurer  be- 
cause the  opinion  of  the  world  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  perjury.  That  was  a  case  in 
which  public  opinion  did  not  go  with  the 
religious  sanction,  and  in  which  the  reli- 
gious sanction  was  wholly  useless.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  was 
clearly  wrong  about  the  meaning  of  the 
oath.  It  meant  that  the  Almighty  would 
visit  with  His  punishment  the  man  who 
swore  falsely.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  quite  right  as  to  the  question  put  by 
the  opposing  counsel  to  ascertain  the  wit- 
ness's religious  faith.  If  the  man  who 
was  asked  whether  he  believed  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  had  a 
great  regard  for  truth,  and,  in  spite  of 

Sublic  opinion,  replied  "No,  I  don't  be- 
eve  that,"  he  was  immediately  set  aside. 
But  if  he  was  a  person  who,  following  his 
own  views  of  what  was  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, was  so  careless  of  the  truth  as  to  tell  a 
lie  and  say,  "I  do  believe,"  then  he  was 
sworn.  Which  of  these  two  men  was  the 
most  likely  to  speak  the  truth  ?  Was  the 
oath  any  guarantee  for  the  veracity  of  the 
witness  }  He  wanted  that  argument  to  be 
answered  —  not  himself  to  be  abused, 
though  to  that  ho  was  very  much  accus- 
tomed. Yoar  rule  of  law  excludes  a 
trustworthy  man  and  aocepts  one  who  is 
not  trustworthv.  They  might  surround 
the  witness  with  various  sanctions,  but 
the  only  one  that  hod  any  real  effect  was 
that  of  law  and  public  opinion.  That 
sanction  they  obtained  equally  well  by  an 
affirmation.  He  appealed  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was 
not  a  man  obfuscated  by  bigotry,  to  direct 
his  mind  to  the  question  of  what  was  to  be 
done  to  insure  the  chances — for  they  were 
only  chances,  that  they  should  receive  truth 
from  a  witness  in  a  court.  The  noble  Lord 
talked  of  a  man  divesting  himself  of  his 
religious  belief  as  he  would  take  off  his 
coat.  No  man  divested  himself  of  his  re- 
li^ous  belief  by  an  act  of  his  own  will, 
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but  he  was  divested  of  it  by  circumstances. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  obtain  all  the  evi- 
dence he  possibly  could,  and  then  it  de- 
pended upon  the  Almighty  whether  he 
must  believe  or  not.  To  say  that  the  rule 
of  law  did  no  harm  was  to  say  what  all 
experience  contradicted.  If  a  man  was 
known  to  be  an  unbeliever  anybody  might 
knock  him  down  or  rob  him,  and  then  tell 
his  counsel  to  ask  him  whether  he  believed 
in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. The  man  would  answer  "No;" 
and  thus,  from  his  very  determination  to 
tell  the  touth,  having  admitted  that  he  did 
not  believe  a  religious  sanction  attached  to 
an  oath,  his  evidence  could  not  be  taken, 
the  rogue  or  the  thief  would  escape  with 
impunity.  This  was  not  an  imaginary 
case,  but  one  of  frequent  occurrence.  His 
hon.  Friend  was  not  open  to  the  imputa- 
tion that  he  was  an  enemy  of  religion. 
The  change  which  he  proposed  was  likely 
to  do  good  by  enabling  persons  to  give  evi- 
dence who  could  not  now  do  so,  and  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  House. 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  that  this  Bill  pro^ 
posed  to  relieve  persons  who  acted  from 
alleged  conscientious  motives;  but  then 
the  question  arose,  what  was  the  true  de- 
finition of  conscience?  How  could  a  man 
be  said  to  act  fVom  conscientious  motives 
— ^that  was  to  have  a  conscience — who  did 
not  believe  in  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong?  And  how  could  a  man  be 
said  to  believe  in  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  world  ?  and 
what  was  the  use  of  his  believing  in  a 
moral  Governor  of  the  world  unless  he  be- 
lieved that  such  Governor  would  reward 
or  punish  men  in  a  future  state  ?  There- 
fore he  objected  to  the  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  destroy  the  principle  of  con- 
duct which  was  the  main  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  the  beasts.  If  the  evi- 
dence of  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who 
would  reward  and  punish  him  according  to 
his  deserts,  was  put  upon  the  same  level 
as  that  of  a  man  who  possessed  such  a  be- 
lief, a  blow  would  be  struck  at  man's 
natural  instincts.  If  such  a  man  were 
knocked  down  and  robbed,  and  then  went 
single  handed  and  without  oorroSorative 
testimony  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  per- 
son who  knocked  him  down,  it  might  be 
a  hard  case  that  his  evidence  would  not  be 
received;  but  the  same  hardship  would 
occur  in  the  ease  of  a  lunatic.    You  might 
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knock  down  a  lunatic,  and  his  evidence 
could  not  be  taken.  Now  his  opinion  was 
that  they  ought  to  treat  the  unfortunate 
— he  did  not  wish  to  use  harsh  epithets — 
but  he  would  say  the  wretched  persons 
whose  minds  were  so  constituted  that  they 
were  unable  to  see  what  everyone  else  saw, 
and  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Al- 
mighty Power,  as  not  in  their  right  minds ; 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  society  to  take  a  different 
view  of  such  persons.  He  entirely  op- 
posed the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
intended  to  relieve  a  class  of  persons  who 
wore  in  a  state  of  mind  which  was  very 
little  higher  than  that  of  lunatics. 

Mb.  DENMAN  said,  that  it  had  been 
decided  over  and  over  again  that  lunatics 
could  give  evidence  if  they  were  of  suffi- 
cient intelligence  for  the  matter  in  hand. 
He  thought  those  who  opposed  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  had  forgotten  that  the 
great  principle  in  question  was,  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  exclude  a  great  deal  of 
truth,  which,  by  means  of  an  alteration  of 
the  law,  might  be  obtained.  As  the  law 
now  stood,  a  criminal  might  escape  be- 
cause the  witness  against  him  was  an  in- 
fidel. In  the  case  of  a  soldier  of  the  Ger- 
man Legion,  who  was  tried  at  Dover,  in 
the  winter  of  1856,  that  objection  was 
raised  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  and,  had 
there  not  been  other  testimony,  the  pri- 
soner would  have  escaped.  The  objections 
which  had  been  taken  to  this  Bill  rested 
only  upon  sentimental  grounds.  The  real 
question  was,  was  it  necessary  to  retain 
the  existing  sanction,  as  it  was  called,  of 
an  oath  ?  It  was  sometimes  urged  that 
a  witness  was  affected  by  a  solemn  appeal 
from  counsel,  "Will  you  swear  that?"  or, 
'*  Upon  your  oath  is  that  so  ? "  where  he 
was  meditating  an  untruth.  But  he  would 
put  it  to  any  of  his  hou.  and  learned 
Friends,  whether  they  ever  made  that  ap- 
peal to  a  witness,  with  any  real  belief  that 
they  were  relying  on  the  religious  sanction 
of  the  oath?  He  believed  that  if  that  ap- 
peal had  any  efficacy  at  all  it  was  because 
witness  was  frightened  into  telling  the 
truth,  by  being  reminded  that  he  would 
be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  if  he 
told  a  falsehood.  The  oath  was  not  needed 
in  the  case  of  a  conscientious  man ;  and 
in  that  of  a  shuffler  or  a  liar  it  was  of 
no  use,  because  they  would  obtain  all  the 
benefits  of  the  sanction  of  an  oath  by  at- 
taching the  penalties  of  perjury  to  false- 
hoods told  after  an  affirmation. 

M£.  MONTAQUE  SMITH  said,  that 


the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  liras  quite 
correct  in  his  statement  that  lunatics  could 
not  be  examined;  and,  indeed,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton  answer- 
ed his  own  objection  when  he  said  that  a 
lunatic  could  only  be  examined  when  he 
had  returned  to  his  senses. 

Mb.  DENMAN  had  said,  that  it  had 
been  decided  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  man'» 
being  a  lunatic  was  no  objection  to  his 
being  a  witness,  if  the  Judge  was  satisfied 
that  he  understood  the  particular  matter 
about  which  he  was  to  be  examined. 

Mb.  MONTAGUE  SMITH :  If  he  un- 
derstood  the  matter  no  doubt  he  would  be 
competent  to  give  evidence  as  to  it,  and 
so,  if  he  understood  any  matter  of  busi- 
ness, he  would,  in  the  intervals  of  lunacy, 
be  competent  to  transact  it.  His  objection 
to  this  Bill  was,  that  it  would  induce  per- 
sons who  felt  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  taking 
it.  Experience  in  the  Courts  had  taught 
him  that  many  persons  who,  from  motives 
of  interest  or  partizanship  would  tell  a 
simple  untruth,  would  not  dare  from  re- 
ligious or  superstitious  feelings  to  violate 
the  oath  they  had  invoked  God  to  wit- 
ness. He  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton,  that 
when  counsel  attacked  witnesses  with  the 
words,  "  Upon  your  oath,  will  you  say  so 
and  so" — a  practice  which,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  was  becoming  daily  more  unfrequent 
— the  religious  sanction  of  the  oath  was 
not  appealed  to. 

Mb.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  he  had  present- 
ed a  petition  from  a  person  who  refused  to 
take  an  oath,  not  because  he  disbelieved 
in  God,  but  because  he  thought  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures.  That  gentleman's 
house  was  frequently  robbed  by  wicked 
men,  who  took  advantage  of  his  scruples 
and  were  set  at  liberty.  He  had  been 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  town  council  withr 
out  taking  an  oath,  but  party  squabbles 
having  arisen,  a  brother  member  insisted 
that  as  he  had  not  taken  the  oath  he  had 
no  right  to  his  seat. 

Bib  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  said,  that 
the  arguments  which  had  been  used  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Members  for  Sheffield  and 
Tiverton  applied  not  so  much  to  this  Bill 
as  to  the  more  general  and  more  important 
question  which  the  House  was  not  then 
called  upon  to  consider — whether  it  was 
right  that  evidence  should  continue  to  be 
given  under  the  religious  sanction  of  an 
oath,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
trust  to  temporal  penalties  and  the  foroe 
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of  public  opinion.  That  was  a  question 
which  might  admit  of  discussion,  but  he 
was  convinced  that,  if  wo  intended  to  ad- 
here to  the  system  of  depending  on  oaths 
OS  a  mode  of  securing  the  tinith,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  would  only  multiply 
difficulties  and  inconsistencies,  and  if  they 
were  to  admit  the  principle  of  the  present 
measure  they  must,  to  avoid  inconsistency, 
go  a  step  further  and  abolish  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice  altogether.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Shef- 
field (Mr.  Boebuck)  had  maintained  that 
oaths  had  little  efficacy,  and  were,  if  in- 
effectual, a  mockery  of  religion,  and  illus- 
trated this  position  by  a  reference  to  the 
oath  formerly  imposed  on  members  of  the 
Universities,  by  which,  as  he  understood 
it,  they  bound  themselves  to  observe  all 
the    statutes    indiscriminately,    although 

many  were  practically  obsolete,  and  the 
observation  of  them   never  enforced   or 

even  expected.      But  the  hon.  Member 

had  forgotten  a  very  important  portion  of 

that  oath.     The  duty  of  observing  statutes 

was  not  imposed   absolutely  but  under 

an  alternative,  and  the  person  taking  the 

oath  swore  that  ho  would  either  observe 

the  statutes  or  submit  to  such  penalties 

as  should  be  imposed  for  their  infraction. 

This  illustration,  therefore,  which  was  ra- 
ther one  ad  invidium^  did  not  apply.     At 

present  the  sanction  of  an  oath  was  only 

dispensed  with  where  a  strong  religious 

objection  was  alleged,  the  existence  of  the 

religious  feeling  being  itself  a  guarantee 

for  the  truth  of  the  evidence  as  given. 

This  Bill,  however,  proposed  to  omit  the 

oath  in  cases  where  there  could  be  no  such 

guarantee ;  because  the  very  ground  upon 

which  it  was  to  be  omitted  was,  that  the 

witness  had  no  religious  belief.     It  was 

true  that  many  men  would  give  their  evi- 
dence as  truly  unsworn  as  if  they  had 

taken  an  oath;  but  it  was  equally  true 

that  the  administration  of  an  oath  made 

most  people  more  careful  and  accurate  in 

their  statements  than  they  would  be  with- 
out it ;  and  farther,  that  there  were  many 

who  even  believed  that  the  obligation  to 
tell  truth  in  their  evidence  depended  solely 

on  the  complete  and  formal  administration 
of  an  oath,  to  escape  from  which  they  re- 
sorted to  strange  and  childish  expedients 
to  avoid  kissing  the  book  tendered  to  them. 
But  under  this  Bill  such  men  would  only 
have  to  allege,  not  a  conscientious  scru- 
ple, but  a  mere  disinclination  to  take  an 
oath,  and  they  would  then,  according  to 

fheir.  own  code  of  morality,  be  at  liberty  |  sworn,  and  to  make  an  affirmation.    There 
Sir  William  Heathcote 


to  tell  a  lie.  The  House  had  not  then 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  abolishing 
oaths;  but  he  might  observe  that  Par- 
liament had  so  recently  as  1858  adopted 
a  course  which  showed  that  it  did  not 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  pass  a  mea- 
sure for  the  accomplishment  of  that  ob- 
ject. It  had  been  thought  within  the  last 
few  years  that  the  Committees  of  the  Lords 
secizred  more  accuracy  from  their  wit- 
nesses than  the  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  the  former  were  ex- 
amined upon  oath ;  while  no  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  latter;  and  the  result 
was  that  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Committees  of  that 
House  also  to  take  evidence  under  the  most 
solemn  of  all  sanctions.  It  would  be  a 
reversal  of  that  policy  to  adopt  this  mea- 
sure by  which,  although  oaths  would  not 
be  abolished  in  all  cases,  they  would  be 
abolished  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
safeguard  which  they  aflford  is  most  re- 
quired. 

Mb.  LOCKE  after  alluding  to  the  vari- 
ous Acts  that  had  been  passed  from  time 
to  time   for  dispensing  with  oaths,   said 
that  the  real  question  was  how  the  ends 
of  justice  could  be  best  furthered.     Hon. 
Members  opposite  had  confined  their  re- 
marks to  the  results  obtained  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  oaths,  and  had  made  no 
reference  to  the  efibct  of  affirmations.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  law  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the   Common  Law  Procedure 
Act  in  1854  ?     When  a  witness  refused  to 
be  sworn  the  Judge  put  the   question : 
"  Are  you  a  Quaker,  Moravian,  or  Separa- 
tist V*     "I  am  neither,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  I  have  conscientious  scruples  against 
the  taking  of  an  oath."     The  Judge  said, 
**I  can't  relievo  you,  and  I  must  commit 
you  for  contempt  of  Court.*'     Great  hard- 
ship and    inconvenience   arose  from  this 
state  of  the  law,  and  it  still  prevailed  in 
the  criminal  courts.    By  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act,  if  the  Judge  was  satisfied 
that  the  witness  entertained  conscientious 
scruples,  he  could  allow  him  to  make  an 
affirmation  instead  of  taking  an  oath.     A 
similar  course  was  proposed  in  the  present 
measure  in  regard  to  the  criminal  courts. 
This  Bill  went  one  step  further  than  the 
Bill  which  he  himself  had  introduced  re- 
lating to  criminal  cases,  and  which  stood 
amongst  the  orders  of  the  day  for  com- 
mittal.    The  present  Bill  provided  that  in 
civil  cases  a  witness  might  be  allowed  to 
refuse  from  "  conscientious  motives"  to  be 
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was  this  difference  between  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  the  Bill  he  had  in- 
troduced, and  the  present  Bill,  the  form 
of  tho  affirmation  in  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act  which  he  hod  transferred  to 
his  Bill  contained  these  important  words, 
*'  according  to  my  religious  belief,"  so  that 
a  witness  who  entertained  no  religious  be- 
lief whatever,  would  not  be  relieved,  in- 
asmuch as  ho  must  make  the  affirmation 
in  tho  form  prescribed  before  he  could  be 
allowed  to  give  his  testimony.  The  great 
object  of  the  alterations  that  had  been  from 
time  to  time  made  in  the  law  were  made 
not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
witnesses  as  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  ends  of  justice  by  the  ascertainment  of 
tho  truth.  For  instance,  formerly  a  con- 
victed felon  was  incapable  of  giving  evi- 
dence ;  but  now  not  an  assize  passed  with- 
out a  convicted  prisoner  being  brought 
from  gaol  and  placed  in  the  witness  box 
to  give  evidence.  Formerly  the  law  was 
that  interested  parties  shovdd  not  be  per- 
mitted to  give  evidence,  because  it  was 
supposed  they  must  necessarily  perjure 
themselves :  now,  however,  not  only  in- 
terested parties  but  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant themselves  were  competent  wit- 
nesses. Nevertheless,  by  tho  law  as  it 
existed  at  present,  pei'sons  who  had  con- 
scientious objections  to  taking  an  oath  were 
disqualified  from  doing  that  which  was 
permitted  to  convicted  felons  and  parties 
to  the  cause.  The  real  principle  was,  and 
it  was  that  which  this  Bill  sought  to  esta- 
blish that  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  whe- 
ther he  swore  or  affirmed,  should  be  ad- 
mitted and  weighed  according  to  its  value 
as  it  bore  upon  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding tho  case.  Why  did  not  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Bill  propose  to  go  back  to 
the  old  law  on  tho  subject?  If  the  pre- 
sent Bill  did  not  receive  tho  sanction  of 
the  House  he  should  persevere  with  his 
Bill,  which  was  not  open  to  the  objections 
which  applied  to  this,  but  provided  that  a 
person  desirous  of  making  an  affirmation 
must  entertain  some  religious  belief. 

Mb.  M'MAHON  said,  he  admitted  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  the  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  derived  from  the 
analogy  of  cases  in  which  an  alteration  of 
the  law  had  been  made.  But  they  had 
never  yet  said  that  a  persoiv  who  expressed 
a  disbelief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  should  be  allowed  to  give 
evidence  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
an  oath.    Ko  necessity  had  been  proposed 


for  the  change.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill 
did  not  declare,  and  no  hon.  Member  had 
said,  that  there  had  been  any  failure  of 
justice  in  consequence  of  the  law  as  it 
now  stood  in  this  respect.  Tho  only  case 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
brought  in  the  Bill  was  that  of  Maden  v. 
Catanach,  and  in  it  there  was  no  pretence 
for  saying  there  was  any  failure  of  justice. 
There  the  witness  was  not  allowed  to  do 
justice  unless  she  would  swear  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath.  She  declared  she 
did  not  believe  herself  responsible  to  any 
Supreme  Being  for  not  speaking  the  truth. 
Now,  he  asked,  would  there  bo  safety  for 
society  if  an  individual  like  this  were  al- 
lowed to  evade  the  responsibility  of  an 
oath?  No  civilised  State  allowed  any 
one  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty, unless  upon  evidence  given  upon 
oath.  There  was  no  real  cause  for  this 
Bill.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  House 
would  reject  it,  and  would  not  be  misled 
by  any  supposed  analogy  of  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act.  In  that  Act  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  see  that  the 
person  had  really  those  sincere  objections ; 
but  in  this  Bill  there  was  no  such  thing 
— all  that  was  necessary  was  that  the 
Judge  should  be  satisfied  of  the  **  desire" 
not  to  take  an  oath.  And  further,  the 
person  was  merely  to  declare  negatively 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  oat£  would 
bind  him  more  closely;  but  surely  that 
was  not  sufficient.  As  for  Quakers  and 
Moravians,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
lives  they  showed  that  they  disapproved 
of  oaths.  He  hoped,  therefore,  without 
some  real  cause,  the  House  would  not  de* 
part  from  tho  established  practice  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MFLLOE  said,  that  as  a  sort  of 
challenge  had  been  thrown  out  to  hon. 
Members  to  mention  a  case  in  which  a 
failure  of  justice  had  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existing  law  he  would  men-> 
tion  one.  He  remembered  that  at  the 
the  assizes  of  Leicester  there  was  a  prose- 
cution for  theft.  A  pawnbroker's  assist- 
ant, who  was  a  material  witness,  refused 
to  bo  sworn,  and  Baron  Alderson  com* 
mitted  him  to  prison.  It  appeared  that 
this  man  was  on  his  probation,  preparatory 
to  his  admission  into  his  Society  of  Friends. 
He  had  not  been  sufficiently  long  on  pro- 
bation to  be  admitted,  but  he  had  imbibed 
their  principles.  His  committal  took  place 
on  Saturday,  and  on  the  Sunday  following 
several  gentlemeu,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  came  to  him  and  stated  the 
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facts.  He  made  them  known  to  Baron 
Alderson,  who  ordered  the  man  to  be 
brought  before  him  on  the  Monday,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  discharged ;  but  in 
the  meantime  a  failure  of  justice  had  taken 
place,  the  prisoner  had  been  acquitted, 
and  a  man  had  been  kept  in  gaol  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  in  consequence  of  his 
conscientious  scruples.  He  (Mr.  Mellor) 
without  committing  himself  to  the  opinion 
that  oaths  ought  to  be  abolished,  thought 
that  persons  who  had  a  religious  belief 
that  the  taking  of  oaths  was  unlawful 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  their  evidence 
on  making  affirmation,  and  the  jury  should 
be  left  to  say,  judging  from  the  circum- 
stances and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
witness  gave  his  evidence,  whether  his 
testimony  was  worthy  of  belief.  He 
should  support  the  second  reading,  as  he 
believed  that  the  interests  of  public  jus- 
tice would  be  better  served  by  the  passing 
of  the  Bill. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  give  his  very  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill.  There  were  two  matters  quite 
distinct,  but  both  deserving  of  their  serious 
consideration — one  the  rule  that  should 
determine  the  competency  of  witnesses  to 
jgivo  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  in  any 
form  whatever ;  the  other,  the  form  in 
which — their  competency  being  admitted 
— ^they  should  be  allowed  to  give  evidence. 
The  alterations  in  the  common  law  which 
had  hitherto  been  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment applied  to  the  second  and  subordi- 
nate question — namely,  the  manner  in 
which  witnesses  should  bo  allowed  to  tes- 
tify. Now  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  ob- 
serve that  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
differed,  essentially  and  in  principle,  from 
any  of  the  measures  which  had  hitherto 
become  part  of  the  law,  in  reference  to  the 
form  in  which  witnesses  should  be  per- 
Initted  to  give  their  testimony.  The  first 
relaxation  of  the  requirement  of  an  oath 
on  giving  evidence  was  in  favour  of  the 
Quakers.  In  the  reign  of  William  III. 
the  necessity  of  on  oath  was  dispensed 
with  in  favour  of  the  Quakers,  but  in 
civil  cases  only;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,  in  the  year  1829, 
that  members  of  that  most  respectable 
body  were  allowed  to  give  evidence  by 
affirmation  in  criminal  cases.  By  an  Act 
of  1833  the  Separatists  were  admitted 
to  the  privilege  which  they  now  enjoy, 
of  giving  evidence  on  affirmation  both  in 
criminal  and  civil  cases.     In  both  these 
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cases  Parliament  dealt  with  the  manner 
of  taking  the  oath,  and  not  with  the 
competency  of  the  persons.  The  same 
was  the  case  in  the  Common  Law  Proce- 
dure Act  passed  in  1844.  In  all  these 
instances.  Parliament  dealt,  not  with  the 
great  fundamental  question  of  competence, 
but  with  the  manner  of  taking  evidence^ 
and  in  each  of  them  they  proceeded  oil 
the  known  religious  belief,  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  relaxation  was  to  be 
applied,  and  their  known  religious  scru- 
ples to  taking  an  oath.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Quakers.  They  were  well  known 
as  a  body  believing  in  the  existence  of  God 
and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments; and,  therefore,  when  Parlia- 
ment dealt  with  them.  Parliament  knew 
that  they  were  a  religious  body.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  Separatists ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act,  it  was  obvious  that  the  as- 
sumption was  that  the  persons  in  whose 
favour  it  would  operate  would  be  persons 
who  were  influenced  by  religious  con- 
science. This  Bill  differed  ftindaraentally 
from  these  previous  measures.  The  Acts 
themselves  were  based  on  the  supposition, 
or  the  positive  knowledge, of  religious  belief 
and  of  a  religious  conscience;  but  what  was 
the  case  with  the  present  Bill  ?  Without 
making  the  design  very  apparent,  the  real 
purpose  of  the  Bill  was  to  get  rid  of  an  an- 
cient, a  still  prevailing,  and  in  his  opinion 
most  reasonable  objection  to  the  compe- 
tency as  a  witness  of  a  person  who  had  no 
belief  in  the  existence  of  Gbd,  or  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
House  were  not  to  consider  the  ease  or 
convenience  of  the  witness ;  they  were  to 
consider  the  interests  of  society;  and  he 
believed  those  interests  required  that  per- 
sons without  religious  conscience  and  be- 
lief should  not  be  accepted  as  witnesses  in 
courts  of  justice,  whatever  the  form  of 
affirmation  which  they  might  propose  to 
adopt.  If  the  Bill  became  law  any  per- 
son who  **  shall  express  a  desire  to  make 
an  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath,"  was  to 
be  permitted  to  do  so  on  the  Judge  being 
satisfied  of  his  "  sincerity."  Of  his  sin- 
cerity as  to  what  ?  Not  of  his  conscientious 
objection,  but  of  his  "  desire  to  make  an 
affirmation  instead  of  an  oath."  This  pro- 
vision would  admit  two  classes  of  wit- 
nesses— first,  those  who  had  no  religious 
belief  at  all ;  and  next,  those  who,  while 
having  a  religious  belief,  might  not  con- 
sider an  affirmation  as  binding  on  their 
conscience  as  an  oath.    The  operation  of 
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the  principle  now  proposed  to  be  estab- ' 
liehed  would  logically  extend  much  beyond 
the  particular  object  to  which  the  present 
Bill  was  confined;  for  if  the  religious 
sanction  of  an  oath  ought  to  be  abolished 
in  the  case  of  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice 
why  should  it  not  also  be  done  away  with 
in  respect  to  jurors  and  to  the  thousands 
of  other  persons  employed  in  the  discharge 
of  public  duties  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
this  measure,  proposing  a  most  important 
and  fundamental  change,  was  in  principle 
most  objectionable. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Solicitor 
General,  had  entered  the  House  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  had  only  repeated  what 
had  been  said  over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate.  He  intended 
to  vote  for  tho  second  reading  of  the  Bill ; 
but  ho  hoped  that  it  would  not  go  forth 
that  any  one  who  supported  the  measure 
must  be  in  favour  of  no  religion.  There 
had  been  instances  showing  that  -a  con- 
Bcicntious  objection  to  oaths  was  not  in- 
consistent with  a  religious  feeling ;  but, 
after  all,  tho  public  interest  was  the  mat- 
ter to  be  considered)  and  that  suffered  in 
consequence  of  many  persons  being  pre- 
vented from  giving  evidence  by  con- 
scientious scruples  on  the  subject  of  oaths. 

Sin  JOHN  TRELAWNY,  in  reply,  re- 
ferred to  cases  in  which  witnesses  had  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  in  consequence  of  con- 
scientious objections,  and  contended  that 
those  cases  established  the  existence  of  a 
practical  evil  requiring  a  remedy.  More- 
over, it  was  to  be  feared,  if  the  existing  law 
were  not  altered,  that  persons  would  affect 
conscientious  scruples  to  taking  an  oath 
when  they  wei'e  not  disposed  to  give  the 
evidence  which  was  required  of  them. 

Question  put,  ' 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  66;  Noes 
136:  Majority  70. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  j9M^  offioT  six  months. 

LOCOMOTIVES  BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  1  to  10  agreed  to. 

Clause  1 1  (Power  to  restrict  the  use  of 
Locomotives  within  the  City  of  London), 

Mr.  BLACK  suggested  an  addition  to 
the  clause,  requiring  that  no  locomotive 
propelled  by  steam  thall  be  used  within 


any  town  or  borough  without  the  consent 
of  the  mayor  or  principal  magistrate. 

Sib  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  as  far  as 
his  observation  went,  the  use  of  these  lo- 
comotives in  large  cities  was  attended  with 
great  inconvenience ;  and  he  thought  that 
without  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used.  Understanding  that 
tho  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Ayrton)  did  not  intend  to  move  the 
Amendment  in  his  name  on  the  paper,  he 
would,  therefore,  take  it  up. 

Amendment  proposed, 

**  In  line  10,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  *  used, 
to  the  end  of  the  Clause,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'  within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis,  as  defined  by 
the  Act  of  the  Session  holdon  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  years  of  Iler  Majesty  for  the  better 
local  management  of  the  Metropolis,  without  a 
licence  for  that  purpose  being  first  obtained  flrom 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  be  grant^ 
under  their  common  seal ;  and  it  shall  bo  lawful 
for  the  said  Board  to  impose  such  conditions  in 
such  licence  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
public  safety  and  convenience ;  and  any  person 
using  any  Locomotive  without  such  licence,  or 
contrary  to  the  conditions  thereof,  within  the  said 
Metropolis,  shall,  on  conviction  of  such  offence 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  any  sum  not 
exceeding  five  pounds  for  every  day  during  which 
such  Locomotive  shall  be  so  used." 

Mr.  AYRT0I9  explained  that  he  had 
not  proposed  the  Amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  because  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  (Mr  Gar- 
nett)  had  promised  to  introduce  a  clause  on 
the  subject.  These  were  questions,  how- 
ever, which  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  Government,  and  not  by 
individual  Members ;  and  he  was  the  more 
disposed  to  say  this  because  last  Session 
the  Home  Secretary,  when  a  similar  Bill 
was  before  the  House,  had  taken  upon 
himself  a  good  part  of  the  work  of  every 
municipality  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  GARNETT,  said,  he  meant  to 
propose  a  clause  in  lieu  of  this  1 1th  Clause. 
It  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  he  had  in- 
formed the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  after  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
Amendment,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
move  it.  This  clause,  he  believed,  would 
answer  every  good  purpose  proposed  by 
the  hon.  MemW  for  the  Tower  Hamlete^ 
and  now  adopted  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
John  Shelley). 

Mr.  HEADL am  thought  that  no  serious 
objections  had  been  raised  against  these  lo- 
comotives.   He  was  iu  farour  of  the  mea- 
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Bure,  but  he  only  expressed  his  own  opi- 
nion, and  wished  to  be  understood  ns  not 
speaking  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  suggested  that  it 
would  be  desirable  there  should  be  some 
uniformity  of  practice.  An  Act  had  been 
passed  on  the  subject  of  tramways,  in  which 
municipalities  had  power  given  them  to 
interdict  their  introduction;  whereas  tram- 
ways were  much  less  formidable  than 
these  now  locomotives,  lie  thought  that 
the  authority  to  licence  them  should  be 
local  rather  than  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  one 
great  objection  to  leaving  the  matter  in 
tho  hands  of  the  local  municipal  authori- 
ties was  that  it  would  lead  to  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  state  of  tho  law.  It  would 
reproduce  the  uncertainty  that  existed  for- 
merly with  regard  to  dogcarts.  He  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  trace  the  progress  of 
a  man  with  a  dogcart  proceeding  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  England.  In  one 
town  he  would  be  allowed  to  pass  free  ;  in 
the  next  he  would  be  imprisoned,  and  so 
on  alternately  throughout  the  whole  jour- 
ney. 

Mr.  Aldeeman  SIDNEY  said,  ho  was 
sorry  to  observe  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
arising  in  that  House  against  the  powers 
exercised  by  municipal  bodies.  For  his 
own  part,  he  thought  iho  town  councils 
were  quite  as  capable  of  judging  for  them- 
selves what  was  expedient  within  their 
own  jurisdictions  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  judging  for  them.  From  daily 
experience  he  could  declare  that  tho  effect 
of  the  tramway  laid  down  at  Baysvwter 
was  to  monopolise  at  least  half  of  that 
populous  broadway;  and  he  thought  the 
locomotives  would  still  more  effectually 
extend  all  ordinary  traffic. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  denied 
that  there  was  any  ground  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  there 
was  a  feeling  of  jealousy  in  any  part  of 
that  House  against  the  power  exorcised 
by  corporations.  In  regard  to  the  laying 
down  of  permanent  ways,  he  thought  that 
the  local  authorities  were  the  best  judges 
of  their  expediency  or  otherwise ;  but  the 
case  of  locomotives  was  quite  different. 
He  thought  the  decision  had  best  bo  left 
to  some  central  authority,  and  was  quite 
content  to  leave  it  in  tho  hands  of  tho 
Home  Secretary. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  thought,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Garnett)  ought  to  be 
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adopted.  He  hod  no  ambition,  as  Home 
Secretary,  to  interfere  in  these  matters, 
and  had  done  nothing  last  Session  to  at- 
tain  any  such  power.  If  the  House  thought 
tho  local  municipal  authorities  were  tho 
right  persons  to  regulate  such  matters,  he 
would  have  no  objection;  but  if  it  was 
thought  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to 
have  the  control,  he  could  only  say  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  do  his  duty. 

Question  *'  That  the  words  proposed  to 
bo  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 
Put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  proposed 
words  be  there  added. 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  then  moved 
an  Amendment  to  the  effect  that  these  lo- 
comotives should  not  run  without  a  licence 
from  tho  mayor  or  other  authority  of  any 
borough  through  which  they  were  to  pass. 

Amendment  proposed  to  said  proposed 
Amendment, 

"  After  tho  words  '  their  common  seal/  to  insert 
the  words  '  nor  within  the  limits  of  any  Municipal 
or  Parliamentary  borough,  without  a  licence  for 
that  purpose  being  first  obtained  from  the  mayor 
and  town  council,  or  other  chief  municipal  autho- 
rity of  such  borough,  to  bo  granted  under  their 
common  seal.' " 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  the 
effect  of  this  Amendment  would  bo  not 
to  regulate,  but  to  put  an  entire  stop  to 
this  mode  of  conveyance. 

:Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  as  this 
privilege  was  now  given  to  London,  ho 
did  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  enjoyed 
by  the  towns  in  the  country. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  that 
if  the  Amendment  was  adopted  the  Bill 
might  OS  well  be  abandoned. 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be 
there  inserted  in  the  said  proposed  Amend- 
ment." 

TheCommittee  divided: — Ayes  32;  Noes 
103:  Majority  71. 

Question  put,  **  That  tho  words  origi- 
nally proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Clause 
be  there  added." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  39;  Noes 
87 :  Majority  48. 

Question,  "  That  the  Clause,  as  amend- 
ed, stand  part  of  the  Bill."  Put,  and  ne- 
gatived. 

Clauses  12  and  13  agreed  to. 

Clause  14  (Extent  of  Act), 

Colonel  FRENCH  moved  that  Ireland 
be  excluded  from  the  Bill. 
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Mr.  M'MAHON  reminded  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  that  there  'was  no  law  in 
Ireland  against  the  use  of  locomotives; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  Amendment 
would  be  that  they  would  have  all  the  in- 
conveniences, without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  this  Bill  would  give  them. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  Clauses  at/ reed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported,  as  amended,  to  bo  con- 
sidered on  Friday,  and  to  be  printed, 
[Bill  174.] 

CRIMINAL  PROCEEDINGS  OATH  RELIEF 
BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  LOCKE  moved  that  the  House  go 
into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mil.  M*MAHON  said,  that  this  Bill  did 
not  substantially  differ  from  the  Bill  they 
had  already  disposed  of.  It  was  said  that 
its  provisions  were  already  applied  to  civil 
proceedings ;  but  the  cases  were  different. 
The  person  for  whom  this  relief  was  pro- 
posed was  to  be  called  on  to  afBrm  that 
according  to  his  religious  belief  it  was 
unlawful  to  take  an  oath.  How  could  it 
be  unlawful  ?  The  only  law  this  Bill  was 
concerned  with  was  the  law  of  England, 
and  a  man  was  to  be  called  on  to  say  that 
his  religious  belief  was  that  the  law  of 
England  forbade  the  taking  of  an  oath. 
This  alone  showed  how  little  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  Bill.  Criminal  cases 
were  different  from  civil  cases ;  for  wit- 
nesses were  drawn  indiscriminately  from 
all  classes  of  society,  and  every  sanction 
ought  to  be  taken  that  they  should  speak 
the  truth.  He  moved  that  the  House  go 
into  Committee  that  day  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  That,"  to  the  end  of  the  Question, 
in  order  to  add  the  words  "  this  House 
will,  upon  this  day  three  months,  resolve 
itself  into  the  said  Committee," — instead 
thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  STEUART  seconded  the  Motion. 

Me.  LOCKE  said,  that  the  Bill  proposed 
to  enact  in  this  country  what  was  already 
the  law  in  Ireland.  There  was  this  dif- 
ference between  the  present  Bill  and  the 


Affirmations  Bill,  that  the  present  mea- 
sure required  that  the  person  making  a 
declaration  in  lieu  of  an  oath  should  have 
a  religious  belief;  while  the  Affirmations 
Bill  required  no  religious  belief  in  the  per- 
son making  the  declaration. 

The  SOLICITOR  general  said,  that 
his  objection  to  the  Bill  was  not  one  of 
principle,  but  rather  of  degree.  Those  who 
had  had  experience  in  our  criminal  courts 
must  be  convinced  that  there  were  thou- 
sands who  were  prepared  to  tell  a  lie  who 
yet  shrank  from  committing  the  offence  of 
perjury.  He  believed  that  the  Bill  was 
uncalled  for,  and  would  be  dangerous  in 
its  operation. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  held  it  to  be  a 
mistake  and  a  fallacy  to  contend  that  rules 
in  regard  to  oaths  that  might  be  adopted 
in  civil  suits  were  equally  suitable  for 
criminal  proceedings.  In  civil  cases  the 
defendant  might  be  examined  on  oath. 
Was  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Southwark  prepared  to  examine  the  pri- 
soner in  criminal  cases  on  oath  likewise  ? 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  must  remind  the 
Solicitor  General  that  this  was,  and  had 
been  for  some  time,  the  law  in  Ireland. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
such  strong  objections  to  the  Bill,  why  did 
he  not  bring  in  a  measure  to  repeal  the 
Irish  Act  ? 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday n  June  13,  1861. 

MiNUTBs.]  Public  Bill. — S"  Wills  of  Personalty 
by  British -Subjects. 

WESTMINSTER  IMPROVEMENTS  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third 
Reading  of  this  Bill, 

Viscou2?T  LIFFORD  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  Acts  8  &  9 
Vict,  c.  178  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  176. 
The  noble  Viscount  said  that  in  1 845  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  by  which  a 
Commission  was  constituted  to  open  a 
street  leading  from  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  Buckingham  Palace.  This  was 
be  done  at  a  cost  of  £150,000,  and  the 
Commissioners  subscribed  £50,000  among 
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themselyeSy  re-payment  of  which  was  to 
be  postponed  until  after  every  other  debt 
and  claim  was  satisfied.  In  1847  another 
Act  passed  which  authorized  the  raising 
of  other  sums,  and  also  empowered  the 
Commissioners  to  fly  an  unlimited  number 
of  "kites."  Jn  1852  they  bought  121 
properties.  The  street,  now  known  as 
Yictoria  Street,  was  then  opened,  and  the 
ground  they  had  to  dispose  of  was  valued 
at  £400,000,  while  the  mortgages  were 
£128,000,  and  the  bonds  £130,000,  leav- 
ing a  large  surplus.  But  between  April, 
1852,  and  December,  1854,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  incurred  liabilities  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £1,043,246.  It  was  right  to  state 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners 
had  from  the  first  opposed  these  proceed- 
ings, and  had  remonstrated  by  letter  and 
in  every  possible  way.  The  Commissioners 
got  rid  of  their  chairman  and  another 
member,  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  years 
they  haid  contrived  to  borrow  £700,000 
more  than  the  property  was  worth.  This 
property  was  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debts, 
but  not  a  farthing  would  be  left  to  the 
bondholders.  A  new  Commission  was  now 
appointed,  and  it  was  most  important  that 
their  good  name  should  not  suffer  from 
former  transactions;  he  would,  therefore, 
state  that  the  new  Commissioners  were  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of 
their  predecessors.  The  street  was  now 
opened,  and  would,  when  completed,  bo 
one  of  the  finest  in  London.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  tho  present  un- 
fortunate position  of  the  property ;  and  the 
new  Commissioners  had,  therefore,  intro- 
duced the  present  Bill  to  enable  them  to  sell 
the  property  and  pay  off  the  mortgagees ; 
but  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the 
bondholders.  This  Westminster  Commis- 
sion had  proved  a  great  blow  to  enterprises 
of  the  same  kind ;  but  it  was  only  right 
it  should  be  known  that  up  to  the  year 
1852  the  speculation  did  pay,  and  it  was 
owing  solely  to  the  extravagant  conduct 
pursued  after  that  period,  and  for  which 
the  present  Commissioners  were  in  no  way 
responsible,  that  the  undertaking  had  been 
brought  to  its  present  miserable  condition. 
The  street  was  then  open  from  end  to  end, 
and  the  Commission  had  nothing  to  do  but 
let  the  land,  and  carry  out  the  object  for 
which  the  aid  of  the  Government  had  been 
granted.  It  ought  to  go  forth  that  under- 
takings of  this  kind  would  pay,  except  in 
cases  like  this,  in  which  such  extraordinary 
powers  were  given. 
LoBD  REDESDALE  thought  what  had 
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been  stated  was  very  important;  it  had 
been  a  most  extraordinary  transaction  from 
first  to  last.  The  present  Bill  was  intend- 
ed to  remedy  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
whole  undertaking  had  been  placed. 
Bill  read  3%  and  paBsed, 

ADMIRAL    ELLIOT    AND   THE    FRENCH 
DOCKYARDS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Eabl  op  HARDWICKE  said,  he 

wished  to  refer  to  a  matter  that  affected 

the  character  of  a  private  individual.     Ho 

had  given  notice  by  letter  to  the  noble  Duke 

the  head  of  the  Admiralty ;  he  regretted 

that  the  noble  Duke  was  not  in  liis  place, 

but  he  did  not  intend  to  say  anything 

that  required  an  answer.  What  he  wished 

to  refer  to  was  a  statement  made  by  tho 

noble  Duke,  on  Tuesday  evening,  affecting 

the  character  of  a  gallant  officer  in  the 

navy.   In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which 

took  place  that  evening  on  the  Government 

of  the  Navy  Bill,  in  adverting  to  certain 

statements   that  had  been  made  by  Sir 

John  Fakington  in  "another  place,"  tho 

noble  Duke  said — 

**The  noble  Earl  first  called  your  Lordshipt' 
attention  to  the  question  of  iron-cased  shipsy  and 
referred  to  a  speech  la'.cly  made  in  the  other 
House,  founded  on  information  furnished  to  a 
riffht  hon.  Baronet  by  Admiral  Elliot.  Admiral 
Elliot  went  to  France,  and  applied,  through  the 
English  Minister  there,  tor  lea? e  to  visit  the  dock- 
yards  of  that  country,  in  the  same  way  as  French 
officers  have  often  applied  for  leave  to  visit  our 
dockyards.  His  request  was  acceded  to  with  the 
civility  which  the  French  authorities  would  na- 
turally desire  to  show  in  such  a  case.  Admiral 
Elliot  went,  and  saw  all  that  was  going  on  in 
those  establishments  ;  but  I  must  confess  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  sincerely  regret  tho 
course  which  he  took  on  his  return  to  England. 
If  I  myself  had  given  a  French  officer  permission 
to  view  our  dockyards,  and  I  afterwards  found 
that  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  publishing 
the  results  of  his  inspection  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  the  gallant  Admiral,  I  certainly  should  not 
think  he  had  done  a  very  friendly  act." 

Their  Lordships  would  agree  with  him 
that  such  a  statement,  made  by  the  noble 
Duke,  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Ad- 
miral Elliot  had  visited  the  French  dock- 
yards,  perhaps  under  the  direction  of  the 
Admiralty,  probably  of  his  own  accord; 
but,  at  all  events,  that  he  did  somethiug 
contrary  to  good  manners,  or  played  some- 
thing like  the  part  of  a  spy ;  that  he  had 
come  back  and  related  what  he  ought  not 
to  have  related;  or  done  something  he 
ought  not  to  have  done.  He  was  sure  the 
House  would  also  admit  that  between  the 
officers  of  the  French  and  English  Navies 
there  ought  to  exist  a  mutual  feeling  of 
brotherly  and  professional  respect  and  re- 
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gard ;  so  that  if  the  day  should  ever  un- 
happily come  when  political  events  and 
difficulties  should  plunge  the  two  nations 
into  war,  they  might  engage  in  that  war 
free  from  any  feelings  of  personal  ani- 
mosity. This  would  not  he  the  case  if  it 
was  thought  that  on  either  side  anything 
like  a  system  of  espionage  had  heen  carried 
on.  He  was  sure  that  if  political  dif- 
ferences ever  led  to  such  a  melancholy 
event  as  a  war  between  the  two  countries, 
the  chivalrous  feeling  of  the  English  naval 
officers  would  only  be  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  French,  and  even  in  such  a  war,  he 
hoped  no  personal  animosities  would  exist 
between  them.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind;  that  there 
should  not  be  the  slightest  impression  that 
any  officer  of  high  rank  had  acted  in  any 
manner  inconsistent  with  honourable  and 
correct  feeling.  Now,  what  was  the 
history  of  Admiral  Elliot's  visit  to  the 
French  dockyards  ?  Admiral  Elliot  went 
to  Cherbourg,  with  two  friends,  in  the 
yacht  of  one  of  them,  with  the  intention  of 
paying  a  visit  to  the  French  dockyards. 
They  saw  the  dockyard  of  Cherbourg  and 
afterwards  that  of  Brest,  by  the  full  per- 
mission of  the  Prefet  and  authorities* 
The  manner  in  which  they  were  received 
showed  that  there  was  no  idea  they  came 
with  any  purpose  the  French  authorities 
were  not  willing  to  assist  them  in  carry- 
ing out.  They  were  shown  over  the 
arsenal  and  works,  the  French  officers 
affected  no  concealment ;  they  were  proud, 
and  justly  so,  of  the  progress  they  were 
making  in  the  construction  of  the  iron- 
plated  ships.  He  should  mention  that 
before  he  left  for  France  Admiral  Elliot 
called  on  the  noble  Duke  and  told  him 
of  his  intention.  He  asked  the  noble 
Duke  if  he  could  be  of  any  use  to  the 
Admiralty ;  if  he  wished  to  have  anything 
reported  to  him.  The  noble  Duke  very 
prudently  replied,  "You  know  all  that 
interests  us  in  England,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  can  tell  us  anything  the  French  are 
doing  in  which  we  are  interested."  After 
leaving  Cherbourg  Admiral  Elliot  went 
to  L 'Orient  and  Rochefort;  these  estab- 
lishments he  found  he  could  not  see  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  French  Ad- 
miralty. He  wrote  to  Lord  Cowley's 
Secretary,  requesting  that  the  permission 
might  be  applied  for.  It  was  given,  and 
under  that  official  permission  he  visited 
those  dockyards  also.  When  Admiral 
Elliot  returned  to  England  he  told  his 


friends — among  them  the  Duke  of  Somer' 
set  and  Sir  John  Pakington — what  he  had 
seen,  and,  as  far  as  Admiral  Elliot  was 
concerned,  there  the  matter  ended.  When 
the  noble  Duke  said  he  had  '*  published" 
what  he  saw  he  was  sure  he  did  not  mean 
all  that  the  scope  of  the  word  implied^* 
that  he  did  not  mean  the  statement  to  be 
in  any  way  offensive.  Now,  supposing  Ad* 
miral  Elliot^  when  at  L'Orient  and  Boche-" 
fort,  did  see  a  great  deal  that  he  was  not 
shown;  supposing  he  saw,  by  accident, 
something  of  great  interest,  and  supposing 
he  has  never  mentioned  what  he  saw  r 
Did  not  that  prove  the  character  of  honesty, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  like  an  inten- 
tion to  be  a  spy  ?  He  could  not  say  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  all  Admiral  Elliot  did  see  he  saw 
openly  and  fairly,  and  under  the  eyes  of 
the  French  officers  themselves,  nor  had  he 
revealed  to  his  friends  or  to  the  noble 
Duke  anything  except  what  he  had  seen  in 
such  a  manner.  In  the  absence  of  the 
noble  Duke  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to 
say  more,  but  in  saying  what  he  had  he 
thought  he  had  only  done  his  duty  to  a 
brother  officer  in  vindicating,  not  his  cha- 
racter,  for  that  required  no  vindication, 
but  his  acts,  from  the  imputation  suggested 
by  the  large  words  used  the  other  night 
by  the  noble  Duke.  Admiral  Elliot  was 
only  travelling  for  amusement  when  he 
visited  the  dockyards  of  France,  and  not 
in  any  way  as  the  agent  of  Government. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  regretted 
that  the  noble  Earl  had  not  felt  it  con- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  postpone  his  state- 
ment. The  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  was  absent  in  the  performance 
of  his  public  duties,  and,  therefore,  had 
either  not  received  the  letter  which  the  no- 
ble Earl  had  addressed  to  him,  or  had  been 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  would  have  felt  it  his 
duty  to  interrupt  the  noble  Earl  if  he  had 
not  begun  by  stating  that  he  rose  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  an  absent  Friend ;  but 
he  still  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
for  all  parties  if  the  statement  had  been 
deferred  until  to-morrow.  That  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Earl.  The  Report  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  referred  was,  no  doubt, 
accurate;  but  there  was  no  charge  con- 
veyed in  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Duko  affecting  Admiral  Elliot's  honour, 
although  the  discretion  of  that  gallant 
officer  in  this  particular  instance  was  chal- 
lenged.   The  noble  Duko  never  used  thQ 
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word  "  spy/'  but  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
said  ho  rose  to  vindicate  his  friend  from 
the  imputation  of  being  a  spy.  The  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Duke  had  been  borne 
out,  for  it  was  within  his  knowledge  that 
the  conduct  of  Admiral  Elliot  had  given 
offence  to  the  parties  concerned  in  France, 
who  felt  that  his  act  had  been  far  from 
friendly.  They  would  have  considered  it 
was  the  duty  of  Admiral  Elliot,  as  an 
Englishman,  to  report  to  the  Admiralty 
what  he  had  seen ;  but  the  gallant  Admiral 
had  gone  far  beyond  that.  The  noble 
Earl  said  that  Admiral  Elliot  had  not 
"  published"  his  information;  and  true  it 
was  that  he  had  not  published  an  essay 
upon  the  state  of  the  French  navy,  but  he 
had  taken  the  best  possible  means  of  widely 
publishing  his  statements.  If  he  had  sim- 
ply made  a  statement,  as  he  did,  to  the 
noble  Duke,  he  would  have  done  his  duty ; 
but  the  gallant  Admiral  did  far  more — he 
not  only  communicated  his  statement  in 
conversation  to  his  friends,  but  he  placed 
it  in  writing  in  the  hands  of  a  Gentle- 
man who  he  must  have  expected  and  in- 
t^ded  would  have  used  the  very  best 
mode  of  publication  in  the  world.  A 
letter  in  the  newspapers  might  have  at- 
tracted comparatively  little  attention,  but 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
such  a  subject  were  sure  to  be  read.  If 
the  noble  Earl  would  have  condemned  the 
gallant  Admiral  for  publishing  his  state- 
ment, how  could  he  approve  his  conduct 
in  taking  the  very  best  means  of  making 
it  public  ?  Sir  John  Pakington  had  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  other  House  that  he 
made  the  statement  he  did  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Admiral  Elliot.  He  (the  Duke 
of  Newcastle)  had  chiefly  risen  to  explain 
the  cause  of  his  noble  Friend's  absence, 
and  he  could  not  but  repeat  his  regret 
that  the  ncble  Earl  had  not  deferred  his 
observations  until  to-morrow. 

The  Eabl  of  HARDWICKE  said,  the 
course  he  had  taken  had  arisen  entirely 
from  a  feeling  that  the  statement  put  for- 
ward by  the  noble  Duke  ought  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  be  explained,  especially  to 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
As  to  the  use  made  of  the  gallant  Admiral's 
information,  all  he  need  say  was  that 
Admiral  Elliott  and  Sir  John  Pakington 
were  personal  friends ;  that  he  was  jus- 
tified in  communicating  what  he  had  seen 
to  his  friend,  and  there,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  matter  ended.  That  it  was 
afterwards  used  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  his  act. 

TAe  Duke  of  NewcmHe 


CUIEF  JUSTICE  MONAHAN. 

LoKD  CHELMSFORD :  I  wish  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross 
benches  (the  Earl  of  Leitrim)  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  notice  of  Motion  which  he  has 
placed  upon  the  paper,  and  which  stands 
for  this  day  week.  My  noblo  Friend  the 
other  evening,  without  any  previous  notice, 
made  several  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of 
Chief  Justice  Monahan  in  reference  to  cer- 
tain proceedings  at  the  last  summer  assizes 
for  the  county  of  Donegal.  My  noble 
Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor  instantly  rose 
and  protested  in  very  strong  terms  against 
the  course  taken  by  my  noble  Friend  in 
prefemng  accusations  without  notice,  and, 
consequently,  without  the  opportunity  of 
an  answer  being  given.  The  noble  Earl 
then  said  he  would  place  a  notice  upon  the 
paper,  which  would  enable  us  to  discuss 
the  whole  question ;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
that  promise,  he  did  put  down  the  notice 
which  now  appears  upon  the  paper — that 
he  would  move  for  the  return  of  certain 
presentments.  My  noble  Friend  the  Lord 
Chancellor  immediately  said  that  such  a 
notice  did  not  at  all  advance  the  matter, 
•  as  it  gave  no  intimation  of  the  nature  of 
the  charges  which  were  intended  to  bo 
preferred.  I  then  understood  my  noble 
Friend  to  say  that  he  would  shape  his  Mo- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  friends 
of  the  Chief  Justice.  My  noble  Friend 
did  me  the  honour  at  the  time  to  commu- 
nicate to  mo  the  particular  grounds  upon 
which  he  should  bring  under  our  notice 
the  conduct  of  Chief  Justice  Monahan.  I 
immediately  expressed  my  opinion  'that 
there  hardly  appeared  to  be  suflScient 
grounds  to  warrant  such  a  serious  step, 
and  I  said  that  I  thought  that  the  con- 
duct of  Judges  ought  not  to  be  arraigned 
unless  there  was  some  specific  charge  of 
corruption,  partiality,  or  other  gross  mis- 
conduct, which  all  persons  would  admit  to 
deserve  serious  reprehension.  I  have  re- 
flected on  the  matter  since,  and  I  find  my 
first  impression  to  be  the  correct  one.  I 
have  been  struck  with  the  inconvenience 
of  bringing  forward  complaints  against  a 
Judge  without  the  existence  of  serious 
charges.  To  the  Judge  such  a  course 
would  be  prejudicial,  for,  even  if  he  sa- 
tisfactorily answers  the  complaint,  still  the 
fact  of  the  charge  having  been  raised  will 
be  remembered  against  him.  It  will  also 
operate  extremely  prejudicially  for  the 
public  interest,  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  if  every  Judge  is  to  be  liable  to 
censure  in  ParUament  upon  all  occasions. 
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TJuder  these  circumstances  I  have  com- 
municated my  opinion  to  my  noble  Friend, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  be  good  enough 
to  listen  to  my  recommendation  and  with- 
draw his  Motion,  which  can  bo  attended 
by  no  beneficial  result,  but  which  may 
prove  very  prejudicial  for  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Tub  Eakl  of  LEITRIM:  My  Lords, 
no  Member  of  this  House  is  more  de- 
sirous to  support  the  authority  of  the  ju- 
dicial bench  than  I  am ;  and  it  was  with 
sincere  pain  that  I  made  the  observations 
which  I  did  the  other  evening  with  re- 
spect to  Chief  Justice  Monahan.  I  felt 
strongly  that  what  had  taken  place  had 
caused  much  uneasiness  in  the  locality 
concerned,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  com- 
ment on  the  circumstances  more  warmly 
than  I  thought  absolutely  necessary.  The 
noble  and  lecuned  Lord  on  the  woolsack 
having  complained  that  no  notice  had  been 
given,  so  as  to  enable  an  answer  to  be  pre- 
pared to  my  animadversions,  my  object  in 
giving  my  Notice  of  Motion  was  to  afford 
such  an  opportunity.  I  have,  however, 
no  desire  to  go  on  with  any  discussion 
which  your  Lordships  may  think  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests,  and 
I,  therefore,  feel  great  pleasure  in  adopting 
the  suggestion  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  Am  I  to 
understand  that  the  noble  Earl  withdraws 
his  charges?  If  he  does  so  I  am  con- 
tented, and  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
more  on  this  subject.  But,  unless  he 
withdraws  his  charges,  I  must  request 
him  to  proceed  and  state  them. 

The  Eabl  of  LEITRIM:  I  cannot  re- 
tract a  single  syllable  of  what  I  said. 
What  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
"Woolsack  wishes  me  to  do  is  quite  im- 
possible. 

ViscouKT  LIFFORD  was  understood  to 
say  that  charges  of  this  kind  were  not 
considered  in  Ireland  to  be  of  that  serious 
character  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  took  them  to  be.  The 
wisest  course  would  now  be  to  allow  it  at 
once  to  drop. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  I  say 
that  most  serious  charges  were  brought 
against  Chief  Justice  Monahan;  for  if  a 
Judge  betrays  his  duty  and  makes  himself 
a  political  partisan  by  delivering  a  party 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  I  think  he  is 
guilty  of  gross  misconduct. 

The  Eakl  op  DONOUGHMORE:  I 
think  the  observations  with  which   my 


noble  and  learned  Friend  opened  this  dis* 
cussion  were  in  singular  taste  and  dis* 
cretion,  and  that  my  noble  Friend  on  the 
cross  bench  followed  those  observations  by 
gracefully  withdrawing  his  notice  of  Mo- 
tion. There  the  matter  might  have  ended 
satisfactorily  to  all  parties;  and  I  must 
say  I  regret  the  remarks  which  have  since 
fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack. 

Earl  OREY  :  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
expressions  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite. 
It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  that  a  most  serious 
charge  should  be  incidentally  thrown  out 
ogainst  a  Judge,  and  that,  when  objection 
is  taken  to  going  on  with  that  charge 
without  notice,  notice  of  Motion  should 
be  given,  and  that  then  that  notice  should 
be  withdrawn,  unaccompanied  by  any 
withdrawal  of  the  charge  itself.  I  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  Chief  Justice 
Monahan.  If  I  were  accused  of  abusing 
my  position  as  a  Judge  by  delivering  a 
partizan  charge,  and  such  an  accusation 
were  formally  preferred  against  mo  in  this 
House,  I  should  desire  either  that  my 
friends  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  it,  or  that  it  should  be  distinctly 
withdrawn.  Therefore,  I  entirely  concur 
with  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
woolsack  that  one  of  two  courses,  and  one 
only,  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  cross  bench.  He  ought  either  dis- 
tinctly to  say  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
any  imputation  on  the  conduct  of  Chief 
Justice  Monahan,  or  else  to  state  publicly 
in  this  House  the  ground  on  which  he 
condemns  that  conduct,  and  so  allow  those 
to  whom  that  learned  Judge  may  trust  his 
defence  to  answer  the  charge  as  best  they 
can. 

The  Eael  of  MALMESBTJRY  :  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  to  see  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  so  unwilling  as  he  appears  to  bo 
to  permit  oil  to  be  thrown  on  the  troubled 
waters.  If  I  also  were  to  place  myself 
in  the  position  of  the  learned  Judge  re- 
ferred to  I  feel  that  I  should  bo  perfectly 
satisfied.  Of  course,  the  honour  of  every 
man  must  be  in  his  own  hands,  and  he 
must  be  the  best  judge  of  how  it  is  to  be 
vindicated.  Rut  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
less  particular  on  that  point  than  other 
public  men,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  I  with  very  great  regret  heard 
the  noble  ond  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack use  the  expression  which  he  did  after 
my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Leitrim) 
sat  down.    My  noble  Friend  was  ready 
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to  drop  the  subjecty  and  williDg  to  abandon 
the  charges  supposed  to  have  been  made. 
[ '  <  No !' '  ]  At  all  events,  he  said  he  would  not 
bring  them  on  before  your  Lordships.  And 
when  the  noble  Earl  opposite  throws  out  a 
taunt  respecting  accusations  I  must  say  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  specific  accusation  having 
yet  been  laid  upon  your  Lordships'  Table. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  general  expression  of 
condemation  of  a  learned  Judge's  conduct 
the  other  night,  which  I  as  much  regretted 
to  hear  as  any  other  of  your  Lordships ; 
but  there  was  not  such  a  positive  and  par- 
ticular charge  made  as  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary that  this  House  should  carry  this 
unfortunate  matter  further.  When  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford), who  is  certainly  as  careful  of  the 
character  of  a  Judge  as  any  man,  said  what 
he  did,  and  when  the  noble  Earl  on  the 
cross  bench  stated  that  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  or  repeat  the  statements  which 
he  made  the  other  evening,  I  am  sorry 
that  anybody  possessing  so  much  weight 
with  your  Lordships  as  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite does,  from  his  great  ability  and  ex- 
perience, should  not  have  used  his  in- 
fluence, as  I  have  already  said,  to  throw 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 

Eabl  GKET  :  My  reason  for  rising  was 
that  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross  bench 
distinctly  stated  that  he  did  not  retract  a 
single  word  of  what  he  had  said.  In  my 
opinion  a  censure  upon  a  Judge  ought  not 
to  be  lightly  pronounced.  If  pronounced 
at  all,  it  ought  to  be  done  upon  grave  oc- 
casions, and  with  due  notice,  so  that  there 
might  be  time  to  prepare  an  answer  to  it ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances a  Judge  is  not  placed  in  a  right 
position  if  an  accuser  does  not  retract  his 
charge  as  well  as  withdraw  his  notice  of 
Motion. 

The  Eabl  op  WICKLOW  :  As  the  mat- 
ter now  stands,  these  charges  have  been 
brought  forward,  but  have  not  been  aban- 
doned by  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross  bench, 
who,  in  conformity  with  the  desire  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford), has  merely  consented  not  to  proceed 
further  with  the  subject.  As  put  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
the  case  is  perfectly  just.  But,  as  I  per- 
ceive we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  more 
upon  this  question,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that,  although  I  have  had  no  acquaintance 
whatever  with  Chief  Justice  Monahan,  I 
know  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the 
Bar  generally  towards  him,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  universal  feeling  in  Ireland  that 
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a  more  upright,  more  learned,  or  more 
impartial  Judge  never  sat  on  the  bench  of 
that  country. 

LoKD  LYVEDEN:  I  agree  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  introduced 
this  subject  to*night  did  so  with  the  best 
possible  taste.  But  he  said  that  none  but 
the  gravest  charges  —  for  example,  the 
charge  of  corruption — ought  to  be  brought 
against  the  Judges  in  Parliament.  Now, 
I  understood  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross 
bench  to  use  the  word  ''corrupt."  ["No!"! 
Certainly,  he  stated  that  this  Judge  had 
said  on  the  bench  what  he  must  have 
known  not  to  be  true.  [The  Earl  of  Lsi- 
tbim:  No  !]  After  the  violent  expressions 
in  which  the  noble  Earl  had  indulged  it 
was  not  sufficient  that  he  should  now  say 
he  would  not  persevere  with  his  charges. 
It  was  surely  incumbent  on  him  to  ex- 
press some  regret  for  the  language  he  had 
used. 

LoBD  CHELMSFORD :  I  really  did  not 
hear  the  violent  language  ascribed  to  my 
noble  Friend.  At  the  time  he  was  ad- 
dressing  your  Lordships  I  was  otherwise 
engaged.  I  did  not  understand  that  the 
noble  Earl  made  any  specific  charge— cer- 
tainly he  made  no  serious  charge— -against 
Chief  Justice  Monahan.  On  that  I  formed 
the  opinion  which  I  expressed,  and  if  your 
Lordships  really  think  I  was  wrong  in  re- 
commending my  noble  Friend  to  withdraw 
l)is  Motion  I  am  sure  he  will  not  consider 
himself  bound  by  anything  I  have  said. 
Indeed,  after  the  discussion  which  has  just 
taken  place,  I  will  not  ask  him  to  follow 
my  advice  on  the  subject,  unless  he  feels 
that  he  is  entirely  justified  in  doing  so. 

The  Duie  ov  NEWCASTLE :  I  am 
sure  no  one  can  doubt  the  spirit  in  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  advis- 
ed the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross  bench  to 
withdraw  his  notice;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  suggestion  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  now  makes  is  really  the 
correct  one ;  and  upon  the  whole,  unless 
the  noble  Earl  is  prepared  to  withdraw 
the  charges  he  made  against  Chief  Justioe 
Monahan  on  a  former  occasion,  it  is  most 
desirable  for  the  character  of  this  House 
and  of  an  absent  Judge  that  the  noble 
Earl  should  persevere  with  his  Motion,  and 
bring  forward  the  charge  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  be  discussed  and  disposed  of. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  throwing 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  as  a  noble  Lord 
expressed  it,  or  making  things  comfort- 
able; but  this  is  not  a  matter  between 
two  sides  of  the  House,  or  between  one 
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noble  Lord  and  another ;  it  has  reference 
to  the  character  of  an  absent  Judge,  which 
is  placed  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  The 
noble  Earl  denies  that  he  used  the  word 
"corrupt,"  and  that  he  ever  said  the  Chief 
Justice  had  stated  what  was  not  true ;  but 
undoubtedly  the  purport  of  his  charges 
was  that  he  sitting  on  the  bench  had  acted 
as  a  political  partisan ;  and,  as  I  conceive, 
a  graver  charge  cannot  be  made  against 
auy  Judge.  How  would  that  learned 
Judge  stand  if  the  Motion,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  matter,  were  not  brought  for- 
ward ?  The  .  charge  would  remain.  It 
would  be  said  the  noble  Earl  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  made  a  grave  charge  against 
a  learned  Judge ;  but  on  it  beiug  repre- 
sented to  him  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite  that  the  charge  was  not 
sufficiently  grave  to  be  brought  forward  in 
that  House  he  had  withdrawn  the  Motion. 
It  would  be  added  that  the  noble  Earl  did 
not  withdraw  the  charge,  and  the  House 
had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion  upon  it.  I  do  hope,  tl^ereforc,  the 
noble  Earl  will  take  one  of  two  courses — 
either  entirely  retract  the  charges  he  made 
or  persevere  with  the  Motion  of  which  he 
gave  notice. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  :  I  entirely  con- 
cur in  what  has  been  stated  by  the  noble 
Duke.  The  matter  must  somehow  or  other 
be  brought  before  your  Lordships;  but  I 
appeal  to  the  noble  Earl  whether  common 
fairness  to  Chief  Justice  Monahan  does  not 
require  that  he  should  shape  his  Motion  in 
some  other  terms  than  those  in  which  it 
now  appears.  In  its  present  form  it  com- 
municates nothing  whatever  which  would 
enable  the  learned  Judge  through  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  or 
any  other  Peer  to  make  his  defence.  Sure- 
ly the  notice  ought  to  state  distinctly  with 
what  the  noble  Earl  charges  the  Chief 
Justice. 

The  Eabl  op  EGLINTON  :  I  am  sorry, 
my  Lords,  to  take  up  your  time  further  on 
this  matter,  but  this  discussion  ought  not, 
in  my  opinion,  to  end  without  some  ex- 
pression in  regard  to  Chief  Justice  Mona- 
han comiug  from  this  side  of  the  House. 
I  can  only  say  that  from  the  position  I 
held  two  years  ago  in  Ireland  I  naturally 
came  in  contact  with  nearly  all  the  Judges. 
I  was  frequently,  both  in  society  and  on 
matters  of  business,  brought  into  contact 
with  Chief  Justice  Monahan ;  and  I  can 
assure  your  Lordships  that  there  was  no 
member  on  the  judicial  bench  of  whom  I 
formed  a  higher  opinion.    I  believe  him 


to  be  a  man  of  extremely  high  character 
and  talent,  and  of  the  utmost  impartiality. 

Thb  Easl  op  LEITEIM  :  I  cannot  agree 
to  follow  the  counsel  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Cranworth),  nor  do  I 
feel  in  the  least  called  upon  to  do  so. 
This  matter  is  not  without  precedent,  as 
has  been  asserted  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack.  On  the  contrary, 
I  find  exactly  similar  charges  were  made 
some  years  ago  in  the  other  House  of  Par? 
liament  against  an  equally  learned  Judge 
— the  late  Baron  Smith.  Nay,  more,  I 
find  the  name  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  in  the  list  of  the 
majority  on  a  division  upon  that  occasion 
for  an  inquiry  into  that  learned  Judge's 
conduct. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  I  rise  to 
order.  There  is  at  present  no  Question 
before  the  House.  ["Oh,  oh! "J  That 
would  be  sufficient  to  stop  this  discussion 
from  going  on.  Rut  surely  it  will  be  ex- 
pected by  your  Lordships  that  the  noble 
Earl  should  not  proceed  to  bring  forward 
his  charges  without  any  notice  whatsoever. 
I  never  complained  in  the  slightest  degree 
that  he  should  bring  a  charge  against  a 
learned  Judge.  It  might  be  his  duty  to 
do  so.  My  complaint  was  that,  without 
retracting  the  charge  against  Chief  Justice 
Monahan,  he  abandoned  his  intention  of 
bringing  it  on  for  discussion. 

LoKD  CHELMSFORD :  I  rise  to  order. 
When  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  calls  my  noble  Friend  to  order 
he  is  not  entitled  to  make  a  speech.  My 
noble  Friend  was  not  bringing  forward  the 
charge  against  Chief  Justice  Monahan 
without  notice  ;  he  was  insinuating  some- 
thing  against  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  and  the  Government  with 
which  he  was  connected  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. 

The  Eabl  op  LEITRIM  :  I  am  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  House.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  notice  as  it  stands. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  put  on  the  paper  a 
bill  of  indictment  against  Chief  Justice 
Monahan.  I  will  not  do  it.  I  am  not» 
like  some  of  my  advisers,  a  learned  Lord ; 
I  am  a  simple  layman ;  at  the  same  time  I 
have  as  good  a  sense  of  propriety  as  any 
noble  Lord  in  the  House.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  complain,  perhaps  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  your  Lordships,  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  Government  of  Ireland  ie 
conducted.  In  presenting  a  petition  from 
the  county  of  Donegal,  I,  among  other 
matters,  animadverted  on  the  conduct  at 
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the  Chief  Justice ;  hut  I  did  not  say  that 
he  stated  what  he  knew  was  untrue.  I 
said  what  he'Btated  was  untrue  and  that  he 
must  have  heen  misinformed ;  that  he 
must  have  received,  out  of  court,  wrong 
information.  What  I  complained  of  was 
that  a  Judge  should  get  information  on  cer- 
tain matters  out  of  doors  and  act  upon  it. 

LoED  REDESDALE :  I  really  think  it 
most  desirahle  that  this  matter  should  end 
here.  The  nohle  Earl,  having  expressed 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  Chief  Justice 
Monahan,  gave  notice  of  a  Motion  on  the 
suhject;  he  is  willing  to  say  no  more 
ahout  it,  hut  cannot  admit  that  it  was  an 
indiscreet  charge.  A  very  high  opinion 
has  heen  expressed  of  Chief  Justice  Mo- 
nahan ;  and  he  may  well  rest  satisfied  with 
that  expression  of  opinion  on  hoth  sides  of 
the  House— quite  as  well  as  if  the  charge 
had  heen  discussed ;  and  as  the  nohle  Earl 
is  willing  not  to  carry  the  matter  further 
I  really  diink  it  should  he  allowed  now  to 
drop. 

Loan  BROUGHAM  :  Whatever  the  no- 
hie  Earl  on  the  cross  henches  may  say  in 
words,  of  his  refusing  to  retract  what  he 
before  said,  I  consider  that  in  substance 
and  e£Pect  the  charges  against  Chief  Justice 
Monahan  were  withdrawn  when  the  noble 
Earl  consented  to  abandon  his  Motion. 

TICKETS  OF  LEAVE— CASE  OF 

MICHAEL  GARDINER. 

MOTION  FOB   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Earl  op  DONOUGHMORE  moved 
for  Correspondence  respecting  the  granting 
of  a  Ticket-of- Leave  to  Michael  Gardiner,  a 
Convict,  who  pleaded  guilty  at  the  Spring 
Arizes  for  the  County  of  Eoscommon  in 
1849  to  an  Indictment  for  Conspiracy  to 
murder  Major  Denis  Mahon.     The  noble 
Earl  said  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
their  Lordships  that  in   1847  the  south 
west  of  Ireland  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
state,  and  that  several  magistrates  and 
others  were  shot  at,  and  attempts  were 
made  against  the  lives  of  a  number  of 
persons.     Major  Denis  Mahon,  one  of  the 
principal    landowners    in   the  county  of 
Eoscommon,  was  shot  dead  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  own  residence.     For  this 
murder  three  persons  were  arrested,  and 
tried  at  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1848.  One 
was  convicted  and  hanged ;  a  second  escaped 
conviction,  the  jury  having,  through  ter- 
rorism, disagreed;  and  the  third,  Michael 
Gardiner,  who  was  indicted  not  for  the 
murder  but  for  conspiracy  to  murder,  and 
who^  in  fact,  plotted  the  whole  affair,  and 
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employed  the  actual  murderers,  offered  to 
plead  guilty  if  his  life  was  spared.     In 
1848  there  were  sixty- six  prisoners   for 
trial  in  the  county   of   Eoscommon,    of 
whom  four  were  for  murder  and  nineteen 
for  conspiracy  to  murder.     In  the  follow- 
ing year,  to  show  that  crime  had  not  de- 
creased, there  were  ninety-seven  prisoners, 
of  whom  nine  were  charged  with  murder 
and  fourteen  with  conspiracy  to  murder. 
In  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Major  Mahon 
the  prisoners  refused  to  join  in  their  panel. 
The  man  who  fired  the  fatal  shot  was  exe- 
cuted.    The  second  was  discharged,  be- 
cause, although  he  was  assured  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  was    present  that  the   evi- 
dence was  perfectly  clear,  the  jury  dared 
not  agree  upon  a  verdict.     Gardiner  was 
then  put  upon  his  trial,   and  offered  to 
plead  '*  Guilty,"  provided  he  were  assured 
that  his  life  would  be  spared.     Mr.  Mona- 
han was  at  the  time  the  law  officer  of  the 
Crown,  but  it  was  not  until  subsequently, 
when  Mr.  Hatchel  filled  that  position,  that 
the  plea  was  finally  accepted.     The  result 
of  its  acceptance  was  that  Michael  Gar- 
diner   had    sentence    of   death    recorded 
against  him — a  sentence  which,  however, 
was  afterwards  commuted  into  transporta- 
tion for  life.     He  could  not  say  in  what 
prison  the  offender  had,  since  1849,  the  pe- 
riod of  his  conviction,  been  confined  by  the 
authorities ;  but  in  the  month  of  March  in 
the  present  year,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  magistrates  and  people  of  Eoscommon, 
he  received  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  walk  back  to  the  scene  of  his 
crime,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  walk  over  the 
grave  of  his  victim.     It  might  be  said  he 
had  behaved  well  in  prison,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  acted  upon  by  the  go- 
vernors of  our  convict  establishments  he 
was  entitled  to  the  ticket-of-leave  which 
he  had  obtained;  but  the  simple  answer 
to  such  an  argument  was  that  the  sooner 
rules  which  admitted  of  such  occurrences 
as  that  to  which  ho  was  alluding  were 
changed  the  better.     He  might  add  that 
it  had  been  proved  in  evidence  that  Gar- 
diner was  actually  the  man  who  had  load- 
ed the  gun  with  which  the  murder  in  ques- 
tion had  ben  committed — and  some  expla- 
nation was,  under  those  circumstances,  he 
thought,  due  from  the  Government,  why 
it  was  he  had  been  set  at  liberty  ?    It  was 
but  right  that  he  should  also  state  that 
Gardiner,  having  gone  back  to  his  former 
haunts,  had,  he  believed,  some  time  ago 
betaken  himself  to  Manchester,  which  was 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Eibbon  Societies 
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of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  might  he  there 
to  receive  instructions  as  to  how  he  should 
proceed  in  carrying  out  the  principles  to 
which,  before  his  imprisonment,  he  had 
been  shown  to  be  attached.  He  should 
simply  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  take  the  matter 
into  their  serious  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  a  single  observation 
in  opposition  to  that  revision  of  the  rules 
of  our  convict  prison  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  suggested,  but  must  assure  him  that 
so  long  as  those  rules  remained  as  they 
were,  the  confinement  of  Gardiner  could 
not  with  propriety  have  been  continued  be- 
yond the  period  at  which  his  ticket-of-leave 
had  been  granted.  Although,  he  might 
observe,  the  noble  Earl  had  given  notice 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  Motion  on  the 
subject,  he  yet  had  not  formally  done  so, 
and,  indeed,  there  was  no  correspondence 
whatsoever  bearing  upon  the  point  at 
issue,  which,  if  ordered,  could  be  produced. 
He  might  i^rther  observe,  that  as  he  un- 
derstood the  rules  relating  to  the  carrying 
out  of  our  convict  system,  prior  to  the 
final  abolition  of  transportation  in  1857,  it 
was  an  established  regulation  that  a  cri- 
minal who  was  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  life,  and  was  retained  in  this 
country,  should  be  discharged  on  licence 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the 
time  of  his  conviction,  unless  during  the 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  he  should  have 
been  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  any 
misconduct  justifying  his  further  confine- 
ment. When  transportation  was  abolish- 
ed and  penal  servitude  instituted  in  its 
stead,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
vise that  rule;  and  proceeding  analogi- 
cally, it  had  been  laid  down  that  any 
convict  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
life  should  be  kept  in  custody  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  with  the  same  proviso 
as  had  previously  existed  with  reference 
to  transportion  for  life.  But  to  advert 
to  the  case  immediately  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  House,  he  should  remind  the 
noble  Earl  he  had  omitted  to  mention  that 
another  man  named  Michael  Brennan  had 
pleaded  ''Guilty''  on  the  same  occasion  as 
Gardiner  to  the  same  offence,  had  precisely 
the  same  sentence  pronounced  upon  him, 
but  had  that  sentence  remitted  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  day,  after  having  undergone 
an  imprisonment  of  only  two  or  three 
years,  upon  the  ground  that  the  evidence 
against  him  was  much  less  clear  than  that 
against  Gardiner.    He  had  explained  how 
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the  rules  with  respect  to  convict  prisons 
had  been  changed  in  1857;  but  Michael 
Gardiner  was  convicted  under  the  old  law, 
and  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation for  life.  Therefore,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  claim  his  discharge 
on  licence  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years ; 
but  it  was  felt  that  his  caso  was  so  bad 
that  it  was  requisite  to  carry  the  rules  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  was  permissable, 
and,  therefore,  Michael  Gardiner  was  de- 
tained for  twelve  years,  and  was  not  dis- 
charged before  March  of  the  present  year. 
Consequently  the  noble  Earl  would  see 
that  however  much  the  rules  might  re- 
quire modification,  no  undue  leniency  had 
been  exhibited  towards  Michael  Gardiner, 
but  that  the  full  punishment  was  carried 
into  execution.  The  noble  Earl  had 
stated  that  Michael  Gardiner  had  been 
very  recently  walking  about  Stroke's 
Town.  He  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  was 
not  aware  that  that  was  the  case,  but  he 
was  glad  that  the  noble  Earl  was  aware 
that  the  man  was  no  longer  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  removed  to  Manchester. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
street  and  the  number  of  the  house  where 
rthe  returned  convict  was  residing.  He 
could  not  say  whether  the  man  had  gone 
to  that  town  for  the  bad  motives  glanced 
at  by  the  noble  Earl,  or  from  a  desire  to 
get  out  of  a  neighbourhood,  a  stay  in 
which  ought,  from  reminiscences,  to  be  so 
horrible  to  his  feelings;  but  the  noble 
Earl  would  admit  that  the  Government 
could  have  taken,  according  to  the  usual 
rules,  no  other  course  than  that  which  had 
been  adopted,  though  it  might  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  rules  should  not  have 
more  elasticity  than  at  present. 

The  Earl  of  EGLINTON  believed  that 
the  convict  system  in  Ireland  worked  gene- 
rally in  a  most  excellent  manner,  but  he 
was  convinced,  from  the  explanation  given 
and  from  his  own  experience,  that  in  this 
instance  nobody  was  to  blame  and  that  the 
system  alone  was  in  fault.  He  also  quite 
concurred  in  the  hope  that  that  i^stem 
would  be  so  far  changed  as  to  prevent 
such  gross  cases  as  that  now  brought  before 
their  Lordships'  notice.  He  thought  that 
a  man  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for 
murder  for  life  should  be  placed  apart 
from  his  fellow  beings  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  induced  to  intrude  now  upon 
their  Lordships'  attention  in  consequence 
of  a  case  which  occurred  while  he  was.  in 
Ireland.  In  an  island  near  Dublin,  called 
Ireland's  Eye,  a  man  named  Kirwan  mur- 
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derod  his  wife  in  a  most  dreadful  manner, 
and  upon  circumstantial  evidence  be  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  A  me- 
morial, as  was  usual  in  aU  such  cases,  for 
a  remission  of  the  sentence  was  presented 
to  him,  and  to  his  surprise  the  memorial 
was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  two 
presidmg  Judges — Mr.  Justice  Crampton 
and  Mr.  Baron  Greene,  Judges  of  the  high- 
est character — on  the  plea  that  evidence 
had  since  come  to  light  which  ought  to 
have  been  brought  forward  at  the  trial, 
and  which  might  have  saved  the  man  from 
conviction,  liis  own  impression  was  that 
the  man,  if  innocent,  ought  to  be  pardoned 
altogether,  and,  if  not,  that  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  should  be  inflicted; 
but,  of  course,  where  the  two  Judges  re- 
commended a  commutation  of  the  sen- 
tence, he  could  hardly,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, order  the  man  for  execution.  He 
felt  so  strongly  on  the  subject,  however, 
that  he  laid  the  case  before  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  the  intention  of  being 
guided  by  his  decision.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor concurred  with  the  Judges,  and  the 
sentence  was  accordingly  commuted.  He 
next  heard  of  this  dreadful  murderer  in 
the  following  way : — When  he  was  again 
in  Ireland,  in  1858,  the  man'a  name  ap- 
peared in  a  batch  with  others  which  were 
submitted  to  him  with  the  view  of  recom- 
mending their  return  from  Bermuda.  He, 
however,  refused  to  recommend  the  re- 
turn of  Eirwan,  and  he  thought  he  was 
justified  in  that  course.  He  was  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  clearing  himself 
£rom  the  imputation  of  having  done,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  that  which  he  felt 
at  the  time  to  be  wrong,  and  of  pointing 
out  the  possibility  of  Slo  worst  of  mur- 
derers being  brought  back  upon  society 
under  the  present  system. 

The  Eabl  of  LEITEIM  said,  that 
with  the  present  system  of  Government  in 
Ireland  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  country.  With  re- 
gard to  tickets  of  leave,  he  thought  that, 
if  givejx  at  all,  they  should  only  allow  the 
holders  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom  ;  least  of  all  should  men  who  had 
been  convicted  of  the  grossest  crimes  be 
allowed  to  allowed  to  return  to  the  place 
where  they  had  committed  those  crimes. 

Viscount  DUNGANNON"  expressed  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
the  explanation  given  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  respecting  the 
case  of  Kirwau,  and  he  believed  this  ex- 
planation would  give  equal  satisfaction  in 

ne  Farl  of  Eglinton 


Ireland.  He  had  heard  with  surprise  that 
a  ticket  of  leave  had  been  given  to  a  per- 
son who  had  been  convicted,  at  least,  of  a 
conspiracy  to  murder,  and  that  he  should 
be  permitted  again  to  revisit  the  scene  of 
his  former  ciime  and  perhaps,  as  had  been 
forcibly  said,  to  walk  over  the  very  grave 
of  his  victim.  He  thought  that  the  rdeasa 
of  a  man  who  had  committed  an  ojSenoe  so 
closely  allied  to  murder  was  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  human  life  throughout 
the  country. 

The  LOBD  CHANCELLOB  was  alBQ 
shocked  that  under  any  system  a  person 
convicted  of  murder,  but  whose  sentence 
of  transportation  had  been  commute^ 
could,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  re- 
visit the  scene  of  his  crime.  He  heartily 
concurred  in  the  disapproval  which  had 
been  expressed  with  regard  to  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  he  would  undertake,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Wad- 
dington),  to  revise  that  system,  and  sea 
whether  such  an  abuse  could  not  be  put 
an  end  to. 

The  Eael  of  DONOTJGHMORE  exr 
pressed  his  acknowledgments  lor.  the  as- 
surance given  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  said  he  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  discussion  which  had 
been  elicited. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  ha 
appeared  to  have  been  misunderstood  both 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  noble 
Lord.  What  he  was  explaining  was  the 
rule  as  to  convicts  in  Ireland.  The  ruki 
as  to  ten  and  twelve  years'  convicts  in 
England  was  quite  different. 

Ilouse  adjoomed  at  Half-past  Seyen 

o'qlook,  Hill  To-moi*ow,  Haff- 

past  Ten  o'okieki 
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MERCHAN.T  SEIPPIHG  4CTS, 

aUSSTION. 

Sir  henry  8TRA0EY  said,  he  rose, 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
On  what  day  he  intends  to  more  for  kaire 
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to  introduce  his  Bill  to  amend  the  Mer^ 
chant  Shipping  Acts  ?  The  reason  he  put 
the  question  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  informed  him  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  the  Bill,  if  possible,  this 
week,  and  had  authorized  him  to  write  to 
his  constituents,  with  whom  he  had  com- 
promised himself.     [  * '  Order,  order !  * ' ] 

Mb.  milker  GIBSON  said,  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  give  a  decided  answer 
as  to  the  time  when  public  business  would 
come  on.  He  was  Tery  anxious  to  bring 
in  a  Bill,  but  he  could  not  tell  the  hon. 
Baronet  on  what  day  it  would  be  intro- 
duced, or  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
introduce  it  at  all  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. He  was  not  able  to  command  time; 
but  in  a  day  or  two  he  trusted  he  would 
be  able  to  give  the  hon.  Baronet  a  poaitiye 
answer. 

THE  MAIL  CONTEACTS. 
QUS8II0K. 

Mb.  GREGOBT  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  The  number 
and  date  of  the  different  breaches  of  con- 
tract committed  by  the  Cunard,  Peninsular 
and  Oriental,  and  West  India  Companies, 
during  the  two  first  years  of  their  service, 
and  the  number  of  penalties  imposed ;  and 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in 
how  many  instances  such  penalties  were 
remitted  by  the  Treasury  ? 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  how  it  had  happened  that  the  Papers 
for  which  he  had  moved  in  reference  to 
that  question,  and  which  had  been  order- 
ed by  the  House,  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced ? 

Mb.  peel  said,  that  the  papers  f^r  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Colonel 
French)  had  moved  were  being  prepared 
by  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  (Mr.  F.  Peel) 
could  not  state  when  they  would  be  ready. 
In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Gal  way  county  (Mr. 
Gregory),  he  had  to  state  that,  although 
he  had  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  information  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
required,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of 
the  time  to  which  it  referred,  he  had,  he 
believed,  succeeded  in  ascertaining  all  the 
facts  which  were  necessary  to  furnish  an 
answer  to  that  question.  He  would  first 
take  the  Cunard  Company.  That  company 
had  bceen  in  existence  since  the  year  1840, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  and 
not  merely  during  the  first  two  years  of 
their  espstence,  they  had  never  committed 
any  breach  of  contract ;  they  had  incurred 


no  penalties,  and  they  had  never,  that  he 
was  aware  of,  at  any  moment  asked  for 
any  indulgence  or  allowance  from  the  Go- 
vernment ;  they  had,  in  fact,  carried  the 
mails  with  undeviating  regularity  during 
the  twenty-one  years  of  their  contract. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  had 
been  almost  equally  successful  in  the  re- 
gularity with  which  they  had  performed 
the  obligations  of  their  contract ;  and  he 
could  only  find  one  instance  of  the  impo-* 
sition  of  a  penalty  upon  them,  and  that 
was  with  regard  to  their  branch  service 
between  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  In 
the  year  1841  or  1842  they  failed  to  pro- 
vide a  vessel  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  between  Malta  and  those  islands, 
and  they  were  fined  £1,000  for  that  breach 
of  contract,  and  they  were  required  to  pay 
that  sum.  With  regard  to  the  West  India 
Company  he  found  that  that  company 
should  have  commenced  their  voyages  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1841,  according  to 
their  contract,  but  in  consequence  o£  a  de- 
lay in  the  completion  of  their  vessels  they 
were  allowed  to  postpone  the  openiDg  of 
the  service  for  a  single  month,  that  was  to 
say  until  the  1st  of  January,  1842.  He 
could  find  only  one  instance  of  a  breach  of 
contract  on  their  part  in  the  departure  of 
their  vessels  from  this  country,  which  was 
in  the  month  of  December,  1842,  when 
one  of  their  vessels  was  five  days  behind 
time  in  leaving  the  port  of  Falmouth.  In 
consequence  of  that  delay  they  were  fined 
£3,500 ;  and,  although  they  remonstrated 
very  strongly  against  the  imposition  of  that 
penalty,  the  Government  insisted  on  its 
payment.  He  would  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Colonel  Chappell,  who  stated  with  re- 
spect to  that  company  before  the  Commit- 
tee, in  1849,  that— 

**  There  have  been  181  mails  despatched  from 
this  country  since  they  commenced,  which  have 
all  gone  at  the  appointed  moments  with  one  ex- 
ception, for  which  the  company  were,  in  my  opi- 
nion, most  unjustly  fined  £3,500,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pay," 

With  regard  to  the  Intercolonial  Mail  Ser- 
vice, it  appeared  that  it  fell  into  great  con- 
fusion and  irregularity  during  the  first 
year  of  their  contract.  They  alleged  that 
the  reason  of  that  irregularity  was  that 
the  scheme  of  routes  was  so  intricate  and 
so  extensive  as  to  be  almost  impracticable. 
The  Admiralty,  however,  maintained  that 
the  real  cause  was  that  the  company  did 
not  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  they  fined  the 
company  £8,000  on  account  of  thft  ^^^- 
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cienoy  ia  the  number  of  their  vessek.  The  give  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  information 
objection,  however,  made  by  the  company  required, 
to  the  scheme  of  routes  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, and  that  scheme  was  altered,  and  FISHING  AFFRAT  ON  THE  SCOTTISH 
the  penalty  was  remitted  by  the  Govern-  COAST.— QUESTION, 
ment.     The  only  other  fine  they  had  incur-  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
red  m  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  as  far  as  he  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^  j^^^^  j^^  Advocate, 
could  discover,  was  one  in  the  year  1842  y^j^tj^^  ^^  ^^  he„d  that  one  Fisherman 
also  m  connection  with  a  disarrangement  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Argyllshire  has  been  kiUed, 
of  the  intercolonial  service  of  the  company.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  mounded,  by  shots  fired  from 
Upon  that  occasion  they  were  compelled  ^^^    Majesty's    Steamer  Jackal,    or  her 
to  pay  £2  715  for  the  assistance  the  Go-  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^j^^^^^,  ^^  wUl^  explain  to 
vemment  had  rendered  them  in  carrying  ^^^  ^^^  ^    ^^^^  authority  thu  was 
the  mails  between  the  West  India  Co-  j-„g> 

lonies.     Their  own  vessels  not  being  ready  j^  j^qjj^  ADVOCATE  said,  he  was 

upon  the  appomted  day  the  Government  j,^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^y^^  1^     ^ion  of  the 

sent  a  ship  of  war,  or  one  of  the  Consuls  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^   Memfier.    He  had, 

hired  a  vessel,  and  in  consequence  of  that  g^^          received  a  pretty  fuU  account 

service  a  sum  of  £2,715  was  abated  from  ^^  ^^^  unfortunate  occurrence;  but  as  it 

ttie  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled  ^^^^  necessarily  form  the  subject  of  a 

That  was,  he  believed,  a  complete  statement  .^^^^  investigation,  it  would  not,  per- 

of  the  breaches  of  contract  on  the  part  of  i       ^^  proper  for  him  to  enter  into  a  faU 

any  of  those  companies,  and  of  the  penal-  statement  of  the  details.     The  accounts  of 

tios  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  ^j^^  transaction  were  rather   conflicting. 

\  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  evidraice 

INDIAN  ARMY— MEDICAL  BRANCH.  of  the  boat's  ctew,  and  there  was  that  of 

QtrESTioK.  the  revenue  officers  on  the  other.    It  ap- 

•.r    -nr  .  ir-n     -it.          u  v     i       i  pcarcd  from  the  statement  of  the  latter 

Mb.  BLAKE  said   he  would  beg  to  ask  fj^^^  ^^     ^^^          ^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^          ^^ 

the  Secretary  of  Stote  for  India,  If  he  has  ^^-      ^y^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  i^ 

any  objection  to  state  what  arrangements  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^     ^^^^  ^^^ 

have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  posi.  j^  ^^^  ^^  of  trawling.     The  officers  then 

tion  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  late  East  ^^^^^  ^^^  marines;  and  those  marines 

India  Company  s  Army  on  ite  amalgama-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^       ^  ^^^  the 

tion  with  the  Queen  8  Forces ;  whether  it  ^^^^-^  ^^  ^^^  ^^y^^    ^^^^    they  caUed  to 

IS  intended  that  Medical  Officers  who  re-  the  fishermen,  who  continued  their  occu- 

ceived  an  increase  of  rank  by  the  Warrant  tion.     They  then  fired  blank  cartridge, 

of  January,  1 860,  simUar  to  that  granted  ^^  afterwards  a  shot,  intended,  as  he  un- 

te  Officers  of  the   Queen  s  Army  by  the  ^^„tood,  to  be  wide  of  the  mark.     On  the 

mrrant  of  October,  1858,  shall  also  re-  ^^her  hand,  the  fishermen  did  not  admit 

ceive  the  same  increase  of  pay  m  proper-  that  they  were  trawling.     They  said  that 

tion  as  was  then  granted  te  Medical  Offi-  they  were  hailed,  and  that  immediately  on 

cers   in  the   Royal  Army;    and   are   the  ^-^     y^^^^^  they  repUed  that  they  wew 

Senior  Medical  Officers  of  Her  Majesty  s  «^^:„«  ^^  „v,^*«   ^-^^^  «  oi,/vf  «,oo  fi..^ 

xj-      o      •     J.   X.             Ajxi.ti  cominff  on  snore,  wnen  a  snot  was  nrea, 

Indian  Service  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  „„^  ^r^  ^/. .,  „.    '  „^v,^^  „„„  ^r\^^^ 

x.T>*'iT         t     n         IT         1  ftDd  one  or  tneir  number  was  KUlea. 
of  Principal  Inspector  General,  Inspector 

General  of  Hospitals,  and  Deputy  Inspec- 
tors General  of  Hospitals,  as  heretofore,  EAST  INDIA  (CIVIL  SERVICE)  BILL. 
when  vacancies  occur;   or  are   those  ap-  question. 
pointm'Snts  in  future  to  be  filled  by  the  Mr.  AJ)AM  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
Medical  Officers  of  Her  Maj'esty*s  Royal  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether, 
Ajrmy?  as  he  has  three  most  important  Bills  on 
Sm  CHARLES  WOOD   said,   he  was  the  Paper  for  Second  Reading  to-night, 
Borry  to  say  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  and  as  neither  this  House  nor  the  Public 
answer  to  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  whole  has  had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  pro- 
question  of  the  Medical  Staff  and  Medical  bable  effects  of  all  these  RDls,  he  will  not 
Service  in  India  was  under  the  considcra-  consent  to  postpone  the  Civil  Service  Bill 
tion   of  the  Indian  Government  and  the  until  a  later  day  ? 

Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  until  some  Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,   that  the 

decision  was  come  to  it  was  impossible  to  question  of  his  hon.  Friend  behind  re- 
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ferred  to  only  one  of  tlie  Bills.  Now,  any 
alteration  tx)  be  made  in  that  Bill  must  be 
made  in  Committee.  He  had  an  altera- 
tion himself  to  propose  in  Committee,  and 
he,  therefore,  hoped  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  take  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  that  night.  He  did  not  intend  to  fix 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill  before  that  day 
week,  which  would  afford  ample  time  for 
considering  its  provisions. 

SYRIA— THE   GOVERNOR  OF  THE   LE- 
BANON.—QUESTION. 

SiE  JAMES  FERGUSSOl^  said,  he  rose 
to  repeat  the  question  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  other  night. 
Whether  it  is  true  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided at  Constantinople  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Powers  that  the  Lebanon  shall 
be  placed  under  a  Governor  who  shall  be . 
selected  from  the  Maronite  sect ;  and, ' 
whether  that  Governor  is  not  to  be  under 
the  orders  of  the  Governor  General  of 
Syria,  but  is  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  authorities  at  Constantinople? 
He  also  wished  to  know  whether  that  de- 
cision has  received  the  assent  of  the  Be- 
presentatives  of  Her  Majesty  ? 

Lord  JOHN"  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  have 
to  state  that  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  agreed  to  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
Christian  Governor  of  the  Lebanon;  but 
it  is  not  specified  in  the  agreement  whe- 
ther he  is  to  be  a  native  of  the  Lebanon  or 
not.  The  Commissioners  had  agreed,  with 
the  assent  of  all  their  number,  except  the 
French  Commissioner,  that  the  Governor 
should  not  be  a  native;  but  when  the 
question  came  to  be  considered  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  various  Powers  at 
Constantinople  it  appeared  that  they  had 
received  different  instructions  from  their 
respective  Governments.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  at  Constantinople,  that  a 
Christian  Governor  of  the  Lebanon  should 
be  appointed,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  with- 
out any  specification  whether  he  was  to  be 
a  native  of  the  Mountains  or  not,  and  in 
that  arrangement  Her  Majesty's  Ambas- 
sador concurred.  As  to  the  other  part  of 
the  lion.  Baronet's  question,  I  believe  the 
Christian  Governor  will  be  imder  the  orders 
of  the  Pasha  of  Sidon ;  but  I  cannot  give 
a  positive  answer  on  that  point  because 
Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  has  informed 
me  that  various  details  were  to  bo  con- 
signed to  a  Protocol,  and  I  have  not  yet 
received  any  notice  of  such  a  document. 


INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  VICTOR  EMMA- 
NUEL AND  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

QXJESTIOir. 

Mb.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  had  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflfaira  . 
a  question  of  considerable  importance  in 
reference  to  a  statement  which  ho  had 
seen  in  an  Italian  Paper,  and  which  bore 
in  a  particular  manner  on  the  present  state 
of  Italian  affairs.  He  had  just  seen  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy  had  loft  Turin  and  re- 
paired to  the  town  of  Tulos,  near  St. 
Jean  do  Mauricnne,  which  was  within  the 
French  frontier,  in  consequence  of  an 
urgent  despatch  from  Paris,  and  that  it 
was  supposed  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  there.  He  wished  to  know  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
matter  ? 

Loan  JOHN  RUSSELL  replied  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstance. 

EAST  INDIA  LOAN  BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  he  thought  that 
trustees  ought  to  be  allowed  to  invest  trust 
money  in  the  stock  which  would  bo  created 
by  this  Bill  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
were  allowed  to  invest  in  the  existing  India 
stock,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  move 
a  clause  to  that  effect. 

Sib  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
that  that  House  had  been  called  upon 
from  time  to  time  to  vote  loans  for  India, 
which  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  an 
enormous  sum,  and  yet  they  knew  very 
little  at  any  particiilar  moment  of  the 
financial  condition  of  that  country.  It 
was  quite  astonishing  to  see  how  mistaken 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  had  been  in  the  statements 
he  had  submitted  to  the  House  with  re- 
ference to  the  finances  of  that  country. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  was,  no  doubt, 
anxious  to  state  what  was  the  truth,  but 
the  facts  had  completely  contradicted  his 
anticipations.  On  the  6th  of  Februaiy 
last  he  told  them  that,  although  a  loan 
might  be  required  in  the  course  of  the 
year  on  account  of  the  Indian  railways, 
none  would  be  necessary  for  the  current 
service  of  the  Government ;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had,  in  fact,  made  what 
was  known  as  a  "  prosperity"  speech.  Ho 
(Sir  Henry  Willoughby)  said  at  the  time 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  Baronet  took  too 
sanguine  a  view  of  the  financial  state  of 
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that  country,  but  he  was  rebuked  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  present  Under  Secre- 
tary for  "War  (Mr.  Baring),  for  his  want 
of  confidence  in  the  calculations  of  the 
Indian  Minister.    The  fact  was,  however, 
that  the  House  was  now  asked  to  sanc- 
tion  a  loan  on  account  of  India  to  the 
amount  of  £4,000,000.     That  loan  would 
raise  the    debt  of   India  to  more  than 
£100,000,000,  upon  which  an  annual  in- 
terest of  £5,000,000  would  have  to  be 
paid,  although  the  interest  on  the  Indian 
debt  in  1867,  only  four  years  ago,  was 
only  £2,600,000.     On  the  3rd  of  Juno  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he  antici- 
pated that  in  the  year  1860-1  there  would 
be  a  reduction  of  expenditure.     A  few 
days  after  there  came  a  lengthy  statement 
from  Mr.  Laing  which  showed  that  the 
expenditure  of  that  year,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing, would  be  increased  by  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million.     The  financial  con- 
dition of  India  seemed  to  him  to  be  totally 
unintelligible.     Mr.  Laing  had  certainly 
made  a  very  able  statement  upon  the  sub- 
ject, just  as  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Wilson, 
had  done  a  short  time  previously.     They 
were  at  present  aware,  however,  that  there 
was  not  much  ground  for  their  trusting  to 
the  calculations  of  the  latter  distinguished 
and  lamented  gentleman.    The  scheme  of 
Mr.  Wilson  had  since  fallen  to  the  ground; 
and,  although  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  had 
told  the  truth  in  a  rather  awkward  way, 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  entirely  right  and 
that  Mr.  Wilson  was  entirely  wrong.     It 
was  now  generally  admitted  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
finances  of  India  was  to  bo  found  in  a  re- 
duction of  military  expenditure.     They 
were  all  very  much  at  sea  with  respect  to 
the  real  condition  of  the  evil  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.     They  were  interming- 
ling the  expenses  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment with  the  outlay  upon  gigantic  rail- 
way works ;  while,  in  his  opinion,  the  two 
subjects  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct, 
or  nothing  but  danger  and  confusion  would 
ensue.     He  confessed  it  appeared  to  him 
that  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  recent  calculations, 
had  taken  too  favourable  a  view  of  the 
finances  of  India,  and  he  doubted  very 
much  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
realize  in  the  coming  year  that  Gentle- 
man's anticipated  surplus.     We  raised  the 
enormous  revenue  of  £41,000,000,   and 
Mr.  Laing  attempted  to   show  that  this 
would  leave  a  surplus  over  expenditure; 
but  the  hon.   Gentleman's   own   figures 
showed  this  to  bo  very  doubtful.     Mr. 

Sir  ffenry  Wt2lougKby 


Laing  proposed  to  effect  a  reduction  of 
expenditure  by  abolishing  the  navy  of 
India.     But  the  result  of  such  a  measure 
would  be  to  transfeir  an  expenditure  of 
£600,000  or  £700,000  ftom  the  revenue 
of  India  to  that  of  this  country.    He  (Sir 
Henry  Willoughby)  believed  that  there 
were  many  items  of  expenditure  which 
Mr.  Laing  had  overlooked — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  loss  on  the  exchanges,  which 
might  be  estimated  at  £600,000  a  year. 
Nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  to 
read  the  affectionate  exhortations  addressed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  urging  them  to  reduce 
their  expenditure,  and  the  replies  of  that 
Government,  humbly  suggesting  that  he 
should  reduce  the  home  charges.     But  the 
truth  was  that  the  House  had  no  means 
of  controlling  the  expenditure  of  India. 
No  doubt,  the  home  charges,  especially  as 
regarded  the  military  expenditure,  were 
most  extravagant,  and  in  asking  for  this 
loan  the  right  lion.  Baronet  ought  to  show 
the  necessity  for  those  charges.     Was  it 
true  that,  although  the  men  in  the  depots 
had  been  reduced  by  one-half,  yet  that  the 
officers  who  were  paid  out  of  the  Indian 
revenue  had  been  maintained  at  their  full 
strength;   and  had  not  stores  been  sent 
from  this  country  to  India  which  were 
not  required  there  and  had  not  been  asked 
for?     It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
call  upon  the  Government  to  look  strictly 
into  these  matters.     The  debt  of  India 
had  increased  from  £69,600,000  in  1867 
to  £103,000,000,  and  the  only  chance  for 
that  country  was  the  reduction  of  the 
army.     Yet  those  reductions  could  not  bo 
carried  out  without  danger.     He  under- 
stood that  200  regiments  of  the  Native 
army  were   about  to  be  reduced.     [Sir 
Charlbs  Wood  signified  that  this  state, 
ment  was  not  correct.]     He  believed  that 
100  battalions  were  to  be  reduced  imtanter. 
He  thought  that  sudden  changes  of  that 
kind  in  India,  where  affairs  were  in  a 
delicate,  if  not  critical,  state,  were  much 
to  be  deprecated.   He  doubted  the  wisdom 
also  of  imposing  new  and  dangerous  taxes 
upon  the  people,  and,  above  all,  he  was 
certain  that  iliey  were  acting  with  great 
impolicy  by  adding  to  the  existing  dead 
weight  of  India,  which  at  this  very  mo- 
ment was  not  less  than  from  £16,000,000 
to  £16,000,000.     It  was,  therefore,  with 
very  great  reluctance  that  he  saw  this 
proposition  for  an  Indian  loan  brought 
forward,  particulafiy  after  the  assurance 
of  the  ri|[ht  hon*  Gentleman  that  the  year 
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1860  would  see  the  end  of  these  loaiii); 
With  respect  to  the  accounts,  ho  could  not 
too  strongly  condemn  the  mode  which  had 
been  adopted,  of  mixine  up  railway  ac- 
counts with  the  general  revenue  of  the 
country. 

Colonel  STKES  6aid,  that  unless  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  assisted  by 
means  of  a  loan  ho  would  not  be  able  to 
folM  his  engagements  in  this  country,  and 
the  public  service  would  be,  in  consequence, 
greatly  damaged.    The  estimates  sent  from 
India  were  not  trustworthy,  and  the  ex- 
planations   not    easy  to   be   understood. 
First  they  were  told  that   no  less  then 
£6,678,097  would  be  required  to  balance 
the   income  and  expenditure  in  1860-1; 
and  now,  coming  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  former  estimates  came  one  from  Mr. 
Laing,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  actually 
anticipated  a  balance  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure of  £239,896  in  1861-2.     That 
excess  of  income  could,  however,  only  be 
obtained  by  making  a  very  formidable  and 
dangerous  reduction  in  the  Native  army. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  resolved 
to  reduce  as  many  regiments  as  had  been 
stated,  but  he  believed  the  proposal  was  to 
dismiss  64,000  men.     Surely  the  Indian 
Government  would  not  be  guilty  of  Such 
rashness  and  impolicy  as  to  dismiss  all 
those  men  who  had  been  trained  to  arms  at 
once  ?     The  saving,  therefore,  could  only 
bo  prospective,  for  if  they  proceeded  tx) 
disband  this  large  number  of  men  at  once 
the  result  would  be  to  cover  the  country 
with  bands  of  brigands.     If,  in  addition 
to  reviewing  the  Indian  expenditure,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  turn  his  attention 
to  the  expenditure  at  home,  he  would  find 
a  wide  field  for  curtailment.   The  troops  in 
the  depots  far  exceeded  the  number  re- 
quired, and  the  amount  of  stores  sent  out 
to  India  was  so  great  as  to  be  actually  em- 
barrassing to  the  authorities  there.     At 
the  same  time  he  was  sensible  how  inexpe- 
dient it  would  be  to  embarirass  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and,    therefore,   though 
with  very  great  reluctance,  he  should  vote 
for  the  loan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  that  in  refer- 
ence to  the  remark  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Sir  Henry  Willoughby)  that  the  Indian 
Government  had  embarked  in  "gigantic 
railway  schemes,"  he  wished  to  remind 
the  House  that  every  one  of  the  railways 
-waiting  for  completion  had  been  contracted 
for  by  the  old  Court  of  Directors,  and  cer- 
tainly no  contract  of  the  kind  of  any  im- 
portance had  been  entered  into  since  the 


time  of   the  mutiny;   the  Government', 
therefore,  were  merely  carrjing  out  en- 
gagements into  which  they  had  tehg  en- 
tered.    If  the  railways  were  not  complet- 
ed, the  Government  would  sustain  immense 
loss  in  paying  guaranteed  dividends  upon 
the  money  itdsied,  and,  therefore,  it  was  far 
better  for  them  to  advance  the  money  re- 
quired to  complete  them  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible.     Practically,  no  difference 
would  be  made  to  the  money  market,  for 
no  greater  amount  would  bo  levied  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  than  the  companies 
themselves  would  raise  were  they  in  a 
position  to  do  so.     He  utterly  denied  that 
the  statements  of  accounts  were  obscure. 
Having  read  with    great    attention    the 
speech  of  Mr.  Laing  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  the  various   official  returns 
and  accounts  submitted  to  the  House,  ho 
must  say  that  he  had  never  seen  financial 
statements  conveying  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  matters  to  which  they  refeiTed,  the 
railway  accounts  being  kept  wholly  sepa- 
rate from  the  general  accounts  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.    It  was  true  that  occa- 
sional mistakes  were  found  to  have  been 
made  in  the  estimates  of  expenditure ;  but 
when  such  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
attaining  a  clear  view  of  the  public  in- 
come  and   expenditure   of  this  country, 
as  appeared  from  a  Return  recently  laid 
on  tiie  table  of  the  House,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  discrepancies  were 
sometimes  observable  in  the  statements  of 
Indian  revenue.     For  himself  he  did  not 
feel  the   slightest   apprehension  for    the 
future  of  India,  either  in  respect  to  finance 
or  any  other  matters,  and  he  believed  that 
the  Government  of  that  country  were  fully 
prepared  to  take  every  measure  for  the 
curtailment  of  the  expenditure  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion. 

Mb.  AYRI'OK  said,  in  times  past  he 
had  joined  in  pressing  on  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  embarking  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Indian  railways,  and  he  thought 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Indian  Government  had  some 
reason  to  complain  that  rival  schemes 
should  now  for  the  first  time  be  pointed 
out  as  desirable  or  advantageous.  For  his 
own  part,  he  did  not  think  the  objections 
well  Ibunded.  It  was  suggested  the  other 
night  that  the  water  communications  might 
be  so  improved  as  to  render  railways  un- 
necessary; but  this  idea  was  opposed  to 
the  experience  of  practical  men  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  to  the  considera- 
tions which  bad  repeatedly  been  urged 
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upon  the  Government.  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  railways  in  India,  they 
had  seen  enough  to  show  them  that  there 
must  be  ground  for  stating  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  improve  the  water  communication, 
and  that  great  results  in  the  way  of  such 
improvement  could  not  he  eflfected  for  the 
small  sums  which  some  persons  considered 
to  bo  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  His  own 
idea  was  that  the  Government  could  not 
have  adopted  a  better  course  than  promot- 
ing the  lines  of  railway  they  had  sanction- 
ed. It  was  not  enough  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  come  and  ask  for  power  to 
raise  money  to  contribute  to  the  railway 
companies,  unless  he  gave  those  companies 
practical  support  and  protection  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  great  enterprises,  and 
unless  he  gave  guarantees  that  he  was  wil- 
ling to  carry  out  the  engagements  of  the 
Government  with  perfect  good  faith.  For 
instance,  he  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  now  offering  land  to  the  com- 
panies, in  very  inconvenient  situations, 
provided  they  would  pay  for  it;  whereas 
the  original  understanding  was  that  the 
Government  would  grant  the  land  to  the 
companies  free  of  cost,  wherever  they 
wished  for  it.  He  trusted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  see  that  it  was  very 
shortsighted  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  attempt  to  gain  any  small  ad- 
vantage over  the  railway  companies,  or  to 
devi{\to  in  the  smallest  degree  from  any 
engagements,  however  onerous,  which  they 
had  undertaken,  with  a  view  of  inducing 
private  persons  to  invest  their  money  in 
those  railways.  If  he  held  out  the  pros- 
pect of  fresh  guarantees,  and  brought  new 
competitors  into  the  market,  great  difficul- 
ties would  be  experienced  in  raising  the 
money  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
present  undertakings.  As  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  sent  into  the  market  a 
number  of  companies,  all  with  guarantees, 
and  all  competing  with  each  other  for  ca- 
pital, there  was  no  other  course  open  to 
him  than  that  of  obtaining  the  loan  which 
lie  now  proposed  to  raise.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  money  thus  raised  would 
not  be  unproductive ;  it  was  not  analogous 
to  loans  raised  to  make  good  deficiences  of 
Indian  revenue,  but  would  pay  interest, 
which  would  be  derived  from  the  industry 
which  the  railways  themselves  would  de- 
velope. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  first 
question  raised  was  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Hadfield).     He  (Sir 
Charles  AVood)  was  the  last  person  to  ob- 
Mr,  Ayr  ton 


ject  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  provision 
in  its  proper  place  as  the  hon.  Member 
proposed,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  that  the  clause  suggested  should 
be  introduced  into  the  Bui  before  the 
House.  In  1859  a  Bill  was  introduced  to 
amend  the  law  of  property  and  to  relieve 
trustees,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  em« 
powered  trustees  to  invest  trust-money 
not  only  in  the  Securities  in  this  kingdom, 
but  in  certain  other  Securities,  amongst 
which  was  included  the  Stock  of  tho  East 
India  Company.  A  question  was  raised 
in  the  Courts  of  law,  whether  that  clause 
enabled  trustees  to  invest  money  in  the 
loans  raised  in  this  country  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  The  decision  of  a 
Court  of  law  was,  that  trust-money  could 
not  be  so  invested  in  India  Stock  of 
that  description,  it  could  only  be  invest- 
ed in  the  Stock  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. I^ow,  anxious  as  he  was  to  im- 
prove the  India  Stock,  he  thought  that 
to  introduce  into  this  Bill  a  clause  con- 
ferring that  power  would  be  very  un- 
fair; but  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
such  a  power  given  by  any  Bill  relating 
to  the  power  of  trustees  to  invest  trust 
property.  It  was  exceedingly  inconvenient 
to  mix  up  with  this  Loan  Bill  the  general 
question  of  the  finances  of  India.  He  had 
stated  before,  and  he  now  repeated  it,  that 
he  was  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
bring  forward  the  question  relating  to  the 
general  finances  of  India.  All  he  could 
say  on  that  point  was  that,  whether  there 
was  a  surplus  or  a  deficiency,  he  was  alike 
under  the  necessity  of  asking  for  this  loan. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Evesham 
(Sir  Henry  WiUoughby)  said  he  had  given 
too  favourable  an  account  of  Indian  finance 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  in  February 
last.  To  show  that  he  had  not  done  so, 
he  begged  to  read  the  following  statement 
from  Mr.  Laing,  with  reference  to  the 
deficit  of  1 860- 1 .  Mr.  Laing  in  his  recent 
speech  said : — '*  The  position,  therefore, 
we  aro  left  in  by  the  Budget  of  1860-1 
is  simply  this— a  deficit  of  £6,000,000, 
less  £500,000  increased  revenue;  remain- 
ing deficit,  £6,600,000.*'  What  was  the 
statement  which,  in  February  last,  he  (Sir 
Charles  Wood)  made  to  the  House,  and 
transmitted  to  India  ?  On  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary he  wroto  to  the  Government  of 
India  in  these  words — ''  The  annual  de- 
ficit that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
close  of  1860-1  may  be  assumed  to  be 
£5,500,000.''  He  did  not  think  he  had 
taken  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  reve- 
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nuc,  when  it  turned  out  to  be  identical 
with  that  which  Mr.  Laing  stated  it  to  be 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  some  time 
ho  must  admit  that  there  were  certain  dis- 
crepancies in  Mr.  Laing' s  statement,  which, 
without  an  explanation  not  yet  received, 
it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
accounts  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and 
he  should  only  refer  to  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Laing  stated  that  so  far  from  there  being 
a  diminution  of  expenditure  in  1860-1,  as 
compared  with  1859-60,  there  was  a  posi- 
tive increase  of  upwards  of  £200,000  in 
1860-1.  But  there  were  on  the  table  of 
the  House  the  official  accounts,  sigacd 
by  the  Members  of  Council,  and  the 
figures  showed  that  the  nett  expenditure 
amounted  in  1859-60  to  £43,997,000  and 
in  1860-1  to  £38,362,000,  showing  an 
actual  reduction  in  the  gross  expenditure 
amounting  to  £5,635,000.  Ho  begged  to 
say  that  upon  the  whole  he  was  inclined 
to  place  more  confidence  in  the  official 
document,  sent  with  the  authority  of  every 
Member  of  the  Council  of  India,  than  in 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  made 
in  the  reported  speech.  It  appeared  that 
there  was  a  balance  of  £1,000,000  more 
in  the  Indian  Exchequer  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  he  had  a  general  con- 
fidence in  the  improved  state  of  the  In- 
dian finances.  What  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayrton)  said 
was  perfectly  true.  But  he  (Sir  Charles 
Wood)  would  again  repeat  whilst  with 
regard  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
India  it  was  easy  to  keep  the  railway 
expenditure  distinct,  with  regard  to  Ways 
and  Means  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
it.  In  this  country  we  depended  on  the 
railway  receipts  for  payment ;  the  railway 
expenditure  in  India  depended  on  the 
public  treasuries;  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  this  expenditure  apart  from 
the  account  of  Ways  and  Means.  Then 
he  had  been  asked  why  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  this  fresh  loan  ?  It  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  balance 
between  income  and  expenditure,  but  be- 
cause he  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  was  not  in 
possession  of  funds  at  home  to  make  the 
payments  that  must  be  made.  He  had 
in  the  home  Treasury  £2,000,000  more 
last  year  than  he  had  this;  and  he  had 
sent  £1,000,000  to  meet  the  possible  de- 
mands on  account  of  the  famine  and  of 
the  raihx>ad8~so  that  he  had  £3,000,000 
less  at  his  banker's  this  year  than  he  had 
last.  With  the  exception  of  the  demands 
for  railways,  he  did  not  expect  to  have 


to  borrow  a  single  sixpence,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenditure  of  India. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee;  House 
resumed;  Bill  reported^  without  Amend- 
ment,  to  be  read  3**  To-morrow. 

EAST  INDIA  COUNCIL,  Ac,  BILL. 

SECOND   BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Mb.  VANSITTAKT  said,  that  this  was 
a  most  important  Bill — so  important  that 
it  might  be  regarded  as  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  futuro  good  government  of  In- 
dia turned.  In  considering  this  question 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  was  to  decide  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  proposed  to  govern  India  : — In 
other  words,  was  it  proposed  to  govern  her 
from  home,  by  adapting  to  Indian  feelings 
and  habits  the  system  which  prevailed  in 
England ;  or  was  it  proposed  to  leave  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  initiative  in  all 
matters  which  a£fected  India  to  her  local 
Governors  and  Legislative  Councils?  If 
the  House  decided  for  the  former  course 
he  maintained  that  the  sooner  the  present 
Calcutta  Legislative  Council  was  Ami  up 
the  better,  and  all  central  legislative  au- 
thority should  be  vested  in  the  Qovernor 
General  and  his  Supreme  or  Executive 
Council,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  his  Home 
Council.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  de- 
cided to  adopt  thd  latter  course,  an  Act 
should  be  passed  to  enlarge  the  numbers 
and  powers  of  the  existing  Calcutta  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  to  extend  similar  Coun- 
cils to  Madras  and  Bombay.  In  the  latter 
case  the  Supreme  or  Executive  Councils 
at  the  different  Presidency  towns,  together 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  Home 
Council,  might  be  advimtageously  and 
economically  abolished.  Now  that  India 
had  been  fully  incorporated  with  the  rest 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  he  could  not 
understand  the  object  of  saddling  her  re- 
venues with  the  expense  caused  by  the 
maintenance  of  three  separate  and  distinct 
Councils.  As  far  as  he  could  learn  from 
the  explanatory  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  introducing  the  Bill  it 
appeared  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
multiplying  these  Councils  very  considera- 
bly,  of  which  there  were  already  too  many, 
and  of  re-establishing  the  old  system  of 
scattering  local  boards  of  administration 
or  local  councils  over  the  country.  Short- 
ly after  Lord  EUenborough  arrived  in  In« 
dia  he  turned  his  powcurful  mind  to  the 
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consideration  of  this  very  question,  and, 
knowing  by  ekperience  how  cumbersome 
and  expensiye  they  were,  he  substituted 
responsible  Secretaries  in  their  place,  and 
abolished    the   boards   of  revenue,   salt, 
opium,  stamps,  and    several  others.     In 
1849,  on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  a 
board  of  administration  was  formed  for  the 
Government  of  that  province.    It  consisted 
of  Sir  John,   then  Mr.,    Lawrence^   Sir 
Bobert,  then  Mr.>  Ifbntgomery^  and  Mr. 
Hansell.    Lord  Dalhousie,  however,  very 
■oon  found  that  it  would  not  answer,  and 
he  accordingly  abolished  it,  and  appointed 
Sir  John  Lawrence  as  Chief  Commissioner 
of  that  province.    Independently  of  these 
defects  there  were  several  others  in  this 
Bill.    The  local  Councils  to  be  assembled 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  General  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  were  to  pos- 
■888  such  limited  powers  that  they  would 
be  merely  itinerant  vestries.     It  was  pro- 
posed also  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
Central  liCgislative  Council  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  present  a  more  pitia- 
ble appearance  than  it  had  done  since  it 
was  first  created  in  1853  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.     He  did    not,   however,   quite 
understand  what  was  to  be  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  these  Councils.     He 
feared,  therefore,  that  this  Bill  had  been 
hastily  and  crudely  considered.    He  was 
the  more  disposed  to  think  so  because,  on 
perusing  the  correspondence  on  the  subject 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  placed 
on  the  table,  the  three  separate  despatches 
written  by  the  Governor  General,  dated 
the  9  th  of  December,  1859;  the  15th  of 
January,  1861 ;  and  the  23rd  of  January, 
1861,  differed  very  materially  from  each 
other  as  to  the  constitution  of  these  Coun- 
cils.    It  Was,  moreover,  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
allowed  three-fourths  of  the   Session  to 
pass  before  he  introduced  this  Bill,  and 
Bills  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  also  stood  for  a 
second  reading  this  evening,  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  send  them  up  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature  in  sufficient  time 
to    be    properly  discussed   this    Session. 
Looking  to  the  breathless  haste  with  which 
these   Indian  Bills  were    being   pushed 
through  the  House — the  great  mass  of 
business  to  be  got  through  during  the  re- 
maining six  weeks  of  the  Session,  such  as 
Appropriation  of  Seats  Bill,  the  Election 
Law  Amendment  Bill,  the  Highways  Bill, 
the  Qalway  Contract,  Church  Rates,  Ar- 
tistic Copyright,  County  Surveyors,  and 
88fTeral  other  Bills ;  and,  considering  lastly, 
Mr.  VansiUart 


that  the  Committee  of  Supply  was  almost 
untouched,  he  thought  it  Would  be  more 
prudent  to  withdraw  these  three  Indian 
Bills  until  next  Session.  If  a  Motion  were 
made  to  that  effect  he  should  be  prepared 
to  give  it  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORBTER  desired  thkt  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  should  inform 
the  House  whether  the  proceedings  of  the 
principal  Council  at  Calcutta  were  to  bo 
made  public  or  not.  It  had  been  hitherto 
in  the  power  of  the  Governor  General  to 
make  regulations  for  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, and  such  regulations  were  made  by 
Lord  Dalhousie,  and  the  deliberations  of 
the  Council  were  conducted  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  By  the  19th  section 
of  the  Bill  of  the  right  non.  Gentleman  it 
was  provided  that  the  Governor  General 
should  have  the  same  power  as  hitherto, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  make 
regulations  for  the  new  Council.  But  he 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  know — he  did 
not  want  defined  in  actual  terms — what 
sort  of  regulations  would  be  made?  It 
appeared  from  his  introductory  speech, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  ex- 
pect the  regulations  would  be  very  differ- 
ent, and  to  desire  that  that  should  be  the 
case ;  and  he  found  also,  upon  reference  to 
the  despatches,  that  Lord  Canning  disap- 
proved of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  had  been  hitherto 
conducted.  AVhat  he  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  the  Council  were  to  sit  in  secret 
or  public  session,  and  whether  the  reports 
of  their  deliberations  were  to  be  made  fh)m 
day  to  day,  or  at  the  end  of  the  discussion 
of  any  particular  measure,  or  not  until  the 
end  of  the  session?  The  only  information 
they  had  obtained  upon  this  point  was 
conveyed  by  the  despatch  of  Lord  Canning, 
dated  the  15th  of  January  of  this  year,  in 
which,  after  alluding  to  the  disadvantages 
which  were  felt  in  the  mode  of  publicity 
hitherto  allowed,  he  went  on  to  say — 

«  For  these  reasons  I  recommend  that  in  the 
Legislatiro  Councils  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Punjah,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
GoTcrnor  General,  the  business  should  be  con- 
ducted as  in  a  committee  or  commission,  and 
not  in  the  form  of  a  set  Parliamentarj  debate, 
and  the  proceedings  should  be  reported  under  the 
control  of  the  Governor  General. 

This  insured  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  reported;  but  it  did  not  insure  that 
they  should  be  reported  from  day  to  day. 
That  was  a  matter  of  principle,  itivolving 
the  important  question  whether  public  opi- 
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nion  in  India  was  to  influence  the  discus- 
sion of  laws  while  they  were  in  process  of 
being  made.   He  was  glad  it  was  intended 
that  there  should  be  not  only  non-official 
European  Members  of   the  Council,  but 
that  Natives  were  also  to  some  extent  to  be 
admitted,  so  as  to  feel  the  way  to  giving 
them  a  share  in  the  government ;  but  he 
felt  that  if  there  were  no  means  of  inform- 
ing the  public  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council,  so  that  public  opinion  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  advantage 
of  admitting  non-official  and  Native  Mem- 
bers would  be  very  much  diminished.    In 
addition  to  this  we  had  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Europeans  in  India,  and  we  desired 
to  increase  the  number ;  but  in  this  there 
was  the  difficulty  of  inducing  free  and  in- 
dependent Englishmen  to  Uvo  under  a 
despotic  rule,  and  that  difficulty  would 
only  be  increased  if  the  action  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  Council  were  taken  away. 
There  were  one  or  two  cases  to  which  he 
wished  to  allude,  in  which  the  advantages 
of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council,  and  even  of  the  speeches  of 
the  Members  from  day  to  day,  were  felt 
throughout  India.    When  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
posed his  income  tax,  the  measure,  when 
it  was  first  mentioned,  was  felt  as  one  of 
great  hardship  by  the  English  residents ; 
but  upon  his  explanation  of  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  and  of  the  equality  with 
which  it  was  to  be  levied,  the  objections 
subsided,  and  it  was  received  without  any 
objection  or  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
thoughout  India.     The  Times,  indeed,  re- 
marked upon  the  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  a  community  which  almost  liked  to  be 
taxed.     Mr.  Wilson  also  proposed  a  tax 
upon  tobacco,  which  it  was  thought  would 
not  affect  the  English  residents;  but,  by 
reason  of  its  being  known  that  the  mea- 
sure was  in  contemplation,  the  public  press 
took  up  the  matter,  it  was  carefully  ex- 
amined into,  and  it  was  found  out  what  a 
disastrous  effect  it  would  have  through- 
out the  country ;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  seeing 
how  much  more  important  a  matter  it  was 
than  he  had  at  first  supposed,  and  seeing 
how  great  its  effect  would  be  upon  the 
Natives,  reduced  the  tax  from  about  39.  a 
pound  to  Qd,,  and  afterwards  abandoned  it 
altogether.     The  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case  probably  prevented  a 
'  passive  resistance  to  the  tax  throughout 
India.     Another  reason  why  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  care  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  published  from  day  to  day  was 


that  it  was  pemlitted  to  the  GfovetnorB  of 
the  different  Presidendes  to  make  regnla^ 
tions  for  their  own  Councils,  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  the  Gk>vemor  Genetial,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  the  Govertior  Genend 
intended  that  the  proceedings  of  the  looid 
Councils  should  be  conducted  as  at  pre- 
sent. He  could  not  help  thinking  that  if 
they  had  the  local  Councils  confined  by  the 
arrangements  of  this  Bill  to  a  very  subor- 
dinate position  to  the  General  Council^ 
while  they  had  the  strength  ahd  prestige 
which  would  be  given  by  having  their  de* 
liberations  placed  before  the  public,  therd 
would  be  a  elfishing  of  power  which  would 
make  the  whole  machine  very  difficult 
to  work.  He  was  very  sorry  that  the  local 
Councils  were  to  be  debarred  fVom  ehtbr- 
taining  questions  with  regard  to  the  land 
tax.  _[ Sir  Charles  Wood  :  That  is  a  mis- 
printT  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  it  was 
so.  We  were  all  looking  to  India  for  the 
supply  of  cottoU)  of  which  we  were  de- 
prived by  what  was  going  on  in  America^ 
and  he  believed  that  that  which,  as  much 
as  the  want  of  railway  communication, 
operated  almost  as  a  preventive  to  the 
growth  and  supply  of  cotton,  was  the  ex- 
ceedingly onerous  and  oppressive  nature 
of  the  land  tax. 

SiH  CHARLES  WOOD  was  understood 
to  explain  the  precise  nature  of  the  mis- 
print to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  re-^ 
ferred ;  but  his  remarks  were  inaudible  in 
the  gallery. 

Mn.  LAYABD  said,  he  did  not  think 
any  assembly  had  ever  been  called  upon  to 
discuss  three  measures  of  such  enormous 
importance  as  the  three  relating  to  India 
which  they  were  now  to  discuss  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  Session.  They  were 
measures  not  only  of  great  importance  iti 
themselves,  but  they  involved  principles 
which  might  hereafter  afitect  our  rule  in 
India  to  an  extent  which  few  there  pre- 
sent would  imagine.  He  did  not  rise  with 
any  desire  of  opposing  the  Bills ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  willingly  admitted  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  shown  a 
desire  to  deal  in  a  large  and  &ir  way  with 
this  exceedingly  difficult  question  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  had  made 
changes  which  deserved  the  approbation 
of  all  who  took  any  interest  in  Indiali 
affairs.  He  (Mr.  Lavard)  viewed  the  BUI 
before  the  House  with  much  fitvour,  al- 
though he  was  not  perhaps  prepared  to  go 
the  whole  length  of  supporting  all  its  pro- 
visions* In  two  respects  it  would  improve 
the  state  of  things  in  India.    In  the  firtt 
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place,  it  would  make  the  Oovemment  by 
ConncilB  more  effective  than  it  had  been  ; 
and  secondly,  it  would  give  an  opening  for 
the  employment  of  Natives  in  a  position 
in  which  he  much  wished  to  see  them  em- 
ployed. He  thought  no  one  could  doubt 
that  the  Legislative  Council  established 
some  years  ago  had  been  a  failure.  That 
Council  was  neither  a  consultative  Council, 
nor  a  representative  Council  nor  a  Legisla- 
tive Council.  The  Governor  General  did 
not  consult  that  assembly,  or  if  he  did  con- 
sult it,  and  received  advice,  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  bound  to  act  upon  it.  Very 
recently  there  had  been  an  instance  of  that. 
When  a  Motion  for  papers  was  made  in 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  carried  by  a 
majority,  the  decision  of  that  majority 
was  treated,  he  might  say,  with  contempt. 
No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  it.  The 
Council  was  not  simply  a  Legislative  Coun- 
cil because  it  had  debates  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  that  House,  and  had  orders 
and  regulations  not  unlike  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  because  it  represented 
nobody  except  a  few  officials — ^it  did  not 
represent  the  Natives,  nor  that  portion  of 
independent  Englishmen  established  in 
India  who  were  engaged  in  various  mat- 
ters connected  with  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture. With  regard  to  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  the  country  the  Council  was 
also  deficient.  It  was  true  the  two  Pre- 
sidencies of  Madras  and  Bombay  had  re- 
presentatives there;  but  there  was  only 
one  for  each  of  the  Presidencies,  and  there 
was  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
them ;  and  not  only  that,  but  those 
Members  could  not  represent  the  views 
of  the  Presidency  which  sent  them.  Ke- 
cently,  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax, 
the  representative  of  Madras  was  pre- 
vented from  making  those  representa- 
tions in  Council  which  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  charged  him  with,  and  the 
reason  why  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  took 
the  course  he  did  was  because  it  was 
impossible  that  the  objections  which  he 
took  in  the  most  forcible  manner  to  the 
scheme  could  be  urged  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  Now,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  introduction  of  such  Councils  as  were 
proposed  by  the  Bill  would  have  a  very 
great  effect  in  India.  First  of  all,  it  would 
enable  local  Councils  to  deal  with  matters 
with  which  they  were  locally  acquainted. 
Every  Gentleman  knew  that  the  popula- 
tion of  India  was  made  up  of  many  dif- 
ferent races  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
Mr.  Layard 


creeds,  and  with  different  manners  and 
customs ;  so  that  the  Bengal  civil  servant, 
who  might  know  Bengal,  might  be  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  every  other  part,  and 
what  was  good  legislation  for  Bengal 
might  be  very  bad  for  the  other  Presiden- 
cies. Could  any  one  doubt  that  if  the  in- 
come tax  had  been  discussed  in  the  local 
Councils  of  the  several  Presidencies  it 
would  have  passed  ?  Certainly  not.  In 
Madras  everything  that  Sir  Charles  Treve- 
lyan prophecied  had  come  to  pass.  There 
was  no  one  acquainted  with  India  but 
thought  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax 
was  a  great  mistake,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  it  would  have  to  be  abrogated.  There 
was  another  thing  in  which  he  thought 
the  Bill  would  prove  advantageous,  and 
that  was  that  it  would  give  the  two  Presi- 
dencies, and  ultimately  the  North- West 
Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  an  interest  in 
self-government.  And,  thirdly,  he  consi- 
dered the  institution  of  Legislative  Coun- 
cils as  a  great  step  to  tlie  division  of  that 
great  country  into  distinct  governments. 
He  did  not  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Manchester  in  thinking 
that  the  time  for  that  had  come — but  it 
might  yet  come.  Besides,  those  Councils 
would  relieve  the  Governor  General  from 
^uch  of  those  business  details  which  he 
had  now  to  go  through,  and  which  ren- 
dered it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get 
through  the  public  business  entrusted  to 
his  charge.  As  for  the  representation  of 
the  Natives,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
Bill  went  far  enough,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  be  prepared  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  when  in  Committee  on  an 
Amendment  that  one  half  of  the  "addi- 
tional Members''  sliould  be  Natives.  He 
thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
Natives  should  be  admitted  to  these  Coun- 
cils. Hitherto  the  Natives  had  no  repre- 
sentation whatever,  either  in  India  or  even 
in  this  country — there  was  scarcely  a 
Member  of  that  House  who  raised  his 
voice  in  their  name,  while  the  indepen- 
dent Englishmen  established  in  India,  of 
whom  the  House  had  heard  a  great  deal, 
and  who  were  said  not  to  be  represented, 
made  noise  enough,  had  the  whole  press 
in  their  favour,  and  were  enabled  by  their 
money  and  influence  to  command  atten- 
tion to  their  claims.  What  he  wanted  to 
see  was  the  Natives  represented  in  fair 
proportion  to  the  independent  English  set- 
tlers in  India.  It  was  said  that  the  Na- 
tives would  not  speak  in  the  Councils  at 
all,  but  would  always  defer  to  the  opi- 
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nions  of  European  members.     He  was 
inclined  to  doubt  this;  but  at  least,  if 
they  were  admitted  now,  in  the  next  ge- 
neration they  might  be  expected  to  say  a 
few  words,  and  in  the  third  they  would, 
perhaps,   speak  as  much  as   Europeans. 
They  could  not  be  expected  at  once  to 
take  part  in  business  which  had  been  the 
heirloom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;    but 
they  might  be  educated  to  take  part,  and 
he  thought  they  would  feel  proud  to  take 
part,  in  the  proceedings  of  these  Councils. 
He  agreed  with  Lord  Canning  that  most 
important  and  valuable  advice  might  be 
obtained  from  the  Natives  of  India,  and 
he  ventured  to  say  that  during  the  short 
journey  he  had  made  in  India  the  most 
impor^nt  and  most  interesting  informa- 
tion he  obtained  was  from  Natives.    He 
found  that  they  took  the  broadest  views 
of  Indian  affairs — not  the  European  view, 
but    the    Native    view — which    it    was 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Gk>- 
vemment    of   India    should    understand. 
He  was  sorry  to  see  the  tendency  in  Eng- 
land to  treat  India  as  a  colony,  like  Aus- 
tralia, and  not  as  a  dependency.    There 
was  the  greatest  difference  between  the 
two.     India  was  a  dependency,  but  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  were  colonies.     In  the 
latter  the  Government   might  dispose  of 
the  lands,   and  plant  settlers;    but  they 
could  not  do  so  in  India.     In  India  they 
had  a  country  thickly  populated,  every  inch 
of  soil  belonged  to  some  one,  and  an  ancient 
civilization,  not  perhaps  of  a  very  high 
kind,  but  still  a  civilization,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  people  who  had  done  great 
things.     Nobody  who  had  been  in  India 
but  must  have  been  struck  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  works  which  had  been  exe- 
cuted there,  and  which  showed  that  the 
resources  of  India  were  at  one  time  deve- 
loped to  an  extent  to  which  they  were  not 
devolped  at  the  present  day.    It  was  all 
very  well  for  gentlemen  of  Manchester  to 
say  that  the  Natives  were  lazy,  and  that 
Englishmen  must  be  sent  there  to  make 
them  work.     They  could  not  make  a  lazy 
people  work.     But  he  denied  that  the 
Natives  were  lazy.     Let  them  look  at  the 
troops,  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
no  troops  ever  exceeded  them  in  what  they 
had  gone  through.      He  had  heard  that 
they   would    march    even  thirty-five   or 
fourty  miles  a  day  without  a  halt,  and 
they  had  done  so  during  the  late  mutiny. 
But  the  question  was  not  the  idleness  of 
the  Natives,  but  simply  a  question  of  re- 
turn for  their  labour.    In  the  indigo  dis- 


tricts the  planters   had  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  ryots  had  resisted 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  were  op- 
posed  to    the    introduction    of    English 
capital ;  but  he  believed  there  never  was 
a  statement  more  opposed  to  the  truth.  Let 
them  be  paid  and  a  return  for  their  labour 
given  them,  and  they  would  cultivate  in- 
digo, cotton,  or  anything  else.    But  in  the 
petitions  from  Manchester  the    Natives 
were  altogether  ignore^,  as  if  those  crea- 
tures did  not  exist  at  all.     He  was  not 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  English 
capital;    on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it 
would  be  the  best  means  of  binding  the 
two  countries  together.     All  that  might 
be  effected  by  wise  and  judicious  legisla- 
tion, and  if  the  Legislative  Councils  per- 
formed their  duty,  and  if  the  Native  ele- 
ment were  properly  represented  in  them, 
there  would  be  a  much  safer  and  sounder 
state  of  affairs  in  India.     As  to  publicity 
there  was  nothing  about  it  in  the  Bill.  He 
thought  it  right  that  there  should  be  pub- 
licity, but  he  agreed  with  the  Qovemor 
General  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  people  should  not  be  mis- 
led as  to  what  was  passing  in  the  Councils. 
The  people  of  India  had  prejudices  of  their 
own,  and  those  prejudices  ought  to  be  re* 
spected.     A  mere  mistake,  a  mere  misun- 
derstanding led,  perhaps,  to  that  dreadful 
mutiny  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
so  many  of  our  fellow  creatures.     Lord 
Canning  stated   that  authorized   reports 
might   go    forth,   and  he  (Mr.  Layard) 
thought  that  if  there  was  to  be  publicity 
there  should  be  a  competent  person  to  see 
that  proper  reports  were  published.     The 
press  was  now  almost  as  influential  an 
organ  in  India  as  it  was  in  England ;  many 
papers  were  circulated  throughout  India 
of  which  they  knew  nothing ;  but  all  those 
papers  would  report  what  passed  in  the 
Legislative  Councils,  and^it  would  not  be 
easy  to  say  the  enormous  amount  of  mis- 
chief that  might  be  done  by  any  mis- 
statement of  the  proceedings.  He  thought 
the  powers  of  the  Legislative  Councils  too 
much  restricted,  and  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  consider  in  Com- 
mittee whether  more  latitude  might  not 
be  given  to  them.      Questions  regarding 
the  finance  of  India,  its  revenue,  its  deb^ 
might  with  advantage  be  discussed  by  those 
Councils.     He  thanked    the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  what  he  proposed  to  do. 
He  believed  he  was  pursuing  the  proper 
policy  for  the  Government  of  India;  and 
ho  believed  that  that  policy,  if  consbtently 
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earned  ont,  would  tend  to  reconcile  India 
to  this  country. 

Sir  EDWABD  COLEBKOOKE  said, 
that  80  far  as  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  provisions  of  this  Bill, 
he  was  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  He  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gbntleman,  in  emancipating 
the  Councils  of  Madras  and  Bomhay  from 
that  state  of  thraldom  in  which  they  were 
placed  hy  the  Legislatiye  Act  of  1833, 
had  done  good  serrice  to  India.  But  he 
conudered  that  if  the  GK)vemment  of  that 
country  was  to  he  carried  on  with  vigour 
the  power  must  he  concentrated  in  a  Go- 
vernor General,  and  to  retain  that  power 
he  must  necessarily  maintain  a  large  con- 
trol, especially  in  finance  matters,  over 
the  other  Presidencies.  He  thought  the 
introduction  of  a  non-official  element  into 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Calcutta  was 
a  desirahle  one.  And  if  they  admitted 
Englishmen  who  were  unconnected  with 
the  Government  into  that  Council,  they 
ought  on  principles  of  justice  to  allow 
the  Natives  to  have  seats  there  also  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests.  But  he 
could  not  concur  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Layard)  m  his  desire  to  see  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Government  consist  of  Na- 
tives, hecause  he  (Sir  Edward  Colebooke) 
thought  it  would  he  absurd  to  give  them 
an  equal  share;  the  best  security  they 
could  have  for  the  Government  of  that 
country  waa  to  give  a  large  and  prepon- 
derating share  m  the  Council  to  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  country.  He  enter- 
tained very  great  misgivings  with  regard 
to  those  parts  of  the  Bill  which  concern- 
ed other  provinces  under  the  Government 
of  Calcutta.  He  could  not  see  why  the 
Iiegisiative  Council  of  Calcutta  should  not 
make  laws  for  the  province  of  Bengal,  or 
what  possible  advantage  could  arise  from 
having  oqc  Legislative  Council  sitting  in 
Calcutta  to  legislate  generally  for  India, 
and  another  Legislative  Council  sitting  in 
the  same  Presidency,  of  which  Calcutta 
was  the  chief  town,  to  legislate  for  Ben- 

fal.  With  regard  to  the  North- West 
rovinces  of  InSa,  he  did  not  think  the 
time  had  arrived  when  they  ought  to 
venture  upon  intrcducing  a  Legislative 
Council  into  that  part  of  the  country. 
1%  however,  that  experiment  were  to  be 
tried  at  all,  it  was  one  that  ought  to  be 
carried  out  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 

Legislature. 

CoLoirxL  SY£ES  said,  he  saw  no  reason 
Mr,  Layard 


for  supposing  that  the  Natives  would  he 
mere  ciphers  if  admitted  to  the  Council. 
They  held  public  meetings  and  made  very 
intelligent  speeches,  and  took  much  inte- 
rest in  public  affairs,  and  it  was  plain  from 
their  petitions  to  the  House  that  they  did 
not  overlook  their  own  rights.  He' was 
surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  moi- 
tion  of  Natives  in  the  Bill,  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  South wark  (Mr.  Layard)  had 
not  given  notice  of  an  Amenchnent  for 
their  introduction  into  the  Councila,  he 
(Colonel  Sykes)  would  himself  have  done 
so.  He  thought  that  too  many  restric- 
tions were  placed  on  the  operation  of  the 
Council;  but  on  the  whole  he  believed 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  would  be  to 
do  good.  It  was  the  restoration  of  the 
traditional  system  of  the  down-trodden 
East  India  Company,  whose  local  Councils 
at  the  different  presidencies  before  the 
Legislative  Council  of  India  passed  rules 
and  regulations  for  local  purposes,  but 
which  for  the  future  would  oe  called  acts 
instead  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Me.  BUXTON  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secre^ry  of  State  for  In- 
dia would  inform  the  House  whether  it 
was  intended  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Councils  would  be  published  frx>m  day  to 
day  or  not  ?  Experience  had  shown  the  im- 
mense value  to  India  of  having  the  mind 
of  the  people  of  that  country  brought  to 
bear  upon  legislation  while  the  process  was 
going  on,  instead  of  at  a  subsequent  time 
when  it  had  become  the  law  of  the  land* 
He  thought  a  little  too  much  had  been 
made  of  certain  remarks  made  elsewhere 
upon  the  restrictions  to  which  Members  of 
the  Council  would  be  subjected  in  regard 
to  finance  matters ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  country  they  were  under 
still  greater  restrictions.  He  congratulated 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  on  having  at  last  proposed 
the  introduction  of  the  Native  element  into 
the  Legislative  Councils.  Those  who  had 
their  attention  turned  to  what  was  passing 
in  India  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive 
how  very  intelligent  the  Native  population 
was  becoming,  the  interest  taken  by  them 
in  the  affairs  of  their  country,  and  he  had 
heard  Sir  John  Lawrence  himself  say  that 
he  and  his  brother  had  derived  most  im- 
portant assistance  from  many  of  the  Na- 
tives. He  thought  the  policy  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  inaugurated  a  new  era 
in  the  Government  of  India.  That  policy 
went  on  the  basis  of  not  treating  the 
Nativee  as  a  conquered  race,  but  as  co- 
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operators  in  the  Goyemment  of  that  great 
empire. 

Hb.  EINNAIRD  congratulated  the  right 
hon.  GeDtleman  on  the  favourable  manner 
with  which  the  proposed  changes  had  been 
received  by  the  House,  though  tha  time 
allowed  for  their  consideration  had  been 
very  short.  Ho  felt  convinced,  however, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentlen^an  had  not  at- 
tempted to  force  the  measure  on  unduly, 
but  that  he  had  seized  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  proposiog  it.  He  trusted  that  the 
Bill  would  not  be  hurried  through  Com- 
mittee. The  provision  that  tho  seat  in 
the  Council  should  bo  held  for  one  year 
only  was>  he  thought,  inexpedient,  also 
that  the  initiative  power  given  to  the 
Councils  was  a  power  they  ought  not  to 
have.  He  would,  however,  reserve  his  ob- 
jections to  certain  details  of  the  measure 
for  the  Committee  ;  and  would  merely  say 
now  that  he  thought  the  measure  was  one 
for  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
served the  thanks  of  the  country. 

Mb.  AYBTOI^  said,  this  Bill  reminded 
him  of  a  man  who  made  a  machine  with 
so  many  complicated  wheels  and  cranks  in 
it,  that  when  he  wanted  to  put  it  in  mo- 
tion it  would  not  move  at  all.  He  (Mr. 
Ayrton)  was  one  of  those  who  held  that, 
as  long  as  we  intended  to  keep  India,  the 
power  of  governing  must  remain,  as  it  had 
hitherto  been,  solely  and  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  British  subjects  going  out 
from  this  country.  He  believed  it  not  to 
be  possible  to  keep  India  if  we  shared  the 
powers  of  Government  with  the  Natives. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we  re- 
tained all  the  power  in  our  own  hands,  we 
were  bound  to  exercise  it  with  wisdom, 
with  moderation,  and  with  forbearance. 
Through  all  time  all  the  nations  of  Asia 
had  been  subject  to  despotic  power ;  but 
that  power  had  been  exercised  with  an  in- 
telligence and  forbearance  to  which  the 
£ngiish  Governors  of  India  had  been 
strangers.  However  despotic  the  Native. 
Princes  of  India  might  have  been,  they 
made  no  laws  without  consulting  in  their 
durbars  such  of  their  subjects  aa could  give 
expression  to  the  geneial  feeling  of  the 
community.  No  such  precautions  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Governors-General  of 
India  in  the  presumptuous  ignorance  and 
arrogance  with  which  they-  had  exercised 
their  authority.  It  was  this  disregard  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  which  led  to  the 
mutiny.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
scandalous  than  the  annexation  of  Oudo 
and  the  seizure  of  Nagpore,  and  nothing 


could  have  been  more  calamitouB  than  tlie 
passing  of  laws  by  the  Legislative  Council 
which  were  contrary  to  the  religions  feel* 
ing  of  the  people.  The  question  now  was 
whether  the  power  of  governing  In^ 
should  be  shared  with  the  Natives  ?  He 
believed  that  that  was  an  impracticable 
project.  We  must  maintain  our  rale. 
All  that  was  required  was  that  we  shouU 
give  guarantees  that  our  power  should  be 
exercised  with  due  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  The  only  guarantee  set 
quired  was  that  the  British  authontf 
snould  not  make  laws  without  consulting 
the  people  of  the  country.  That  couU 
not  be  done  by  taking  two  Natives  fcom.  a 
commercial  town  and  making  them  mem*, 
bers  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  con- 
stitution provided  by  this  Bill  was  better 
adapted  to  the  government  of  a  joint  stock 
company  than  of  a  great  empire  like  India, 
which  could  not  be  governed  by  Councils 
«  consisting  of  not  less  than  six  or  more 
thai^  twdvo  Members."  He  could  under- 
stand a  proposition  that  the  Governor  of  a 
province  should  send  for  a  certain  number 
of  influential  Native  chiefs  who  might  be 
supposed  to  represent  their  people,  anc^ 
that,  upon  conunercial  questions,  he  shonkl 
invite  the  principal  Native  merchants  ta 
give  their  opinions;  but,  having-  asoei^. 
tained  their  views,  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  them  out  clearly  rested  cm  tha 
British  authorities  in  India ;  and  to  set  i]^ 
an  irresponsible  Council  of  six,  elected  b]p 
nobody  and  speaking  merely  their  own 
opinions,  who  had  undertaken  no  duties 
except  to  play  at  legislation,  was  merelj 
shifting  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
belonging  to  the  ofllce  of  Governor,  which 
ought  to  be  discharged  by  him  under  tha 
controlling  authority  of  the  HomeGavexn- 
ment  Passing  from  the  local  to  the  gOf 
neral  Councils,  he  believed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  embarrassed  himself  by- 
this  double  system  of  legislation.  Instead 
of  having  one  legislative  body  at  Bombay 
and  anotiier  at  Calcutta,  the  boundaries  of 
whose  authority  it  would  be  impossible 
accurately  to  define,  a  much  wiser  course 
would  have  been  to  give  compete  power 
of  legislation  to  the  local  Councils,  mider 
the  sanction  and  ratification  of  tiie  Go- 
vernor  General,  by  which  means  complete 
uniformity  would  have  been  attained.  Ha 
further  thought  it  unnecessary  that  the 
Governor  General  should  have  a  legislativa 
Council,  but  the  local  Councils  he  regarded 
as  of  the  highest  political  importance. 
We  were  about  to  create  in  tko  most  gra* 
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tuitouB  manner  a  signal  danger  to  our 
rale  by  familiarizing  die  whole  of  the  Na- 
tive population  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  but  a  single  Qoyemment  in  the  coun- 
try. We  had  obtained  our  dominion  in 
India  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  com- 
posed, not  of  a  single  race  capable  of  har- 
monious action,  but  of  the  different  races 
haying  no  feelings  or  sympathies  in  com- 
mon. We  had  conquered  India  and  built 
up  our  empire  in  detail ;  we  had  succeeded 
whether  at  Bombay,  at  Calcutta,  or  at 
Madras,  because  we  were  always  acting 
with  an  intelligent  mind  against  a  divided 
people,  or  some  subordinate  Government 
which  had  separated  itself  from  the  ori- 
ginal empire  of  India.  Why  should  we 
not  continue  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  same 
eireumstances  to  maintain  our  rule  in 
India  ?  Why  were  we  to  teach  the  Na- 
'  tives  what  they  had  failed  in  discovering 
for  themselves— that  they  would  one  day 
be  a  great  nation  ?  How  could  we  hope 
that  in  time  to  come  40,000  or  50,000 
Englishmen  would  maintain  their  rule  over 
an  united  population  of  200,000,000? 
Discontent,  if  it  should  break  out  in  one 
province  under  a  separate  system  of  Go- 
Tcmment,  would  be  speedily  quelled  by 
the  assistance  which  could  be  rendered 
from  other  parts  of  India.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  those  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
ladian  affidrs  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing separate  Governments  seemed  alto- 
gether secondary  to  the  details  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  that  Government  was  to 
be  carried  out.  They  had  given  themselves 
up  to  the  political  pedantry  of  adminis- 
tration, forgetting  those  great  principles 
of  policy  by  which  empires  were  raised 
and  dynasties  built  up,  and  the  neglect  of 
which  led  with  equal  certainty  to  ruin  and 
destruction.  The  time  had  come  to  use 
the  language  of  warning,  and  he  implored 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  strike  out  of 
his  Bill  many  of  its  more  complicated 
parts,  so  as  to  render  it  more  consonant 
with  the  simplicity  of  Asiatic  ideas.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  ought  to  bo  simply  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Council  which  had  done 
80  much  mischief,  and  to  leave  to  the 
Executive  Grovenmient  authority  to  take 
such  measures  as  it  might  deem  neces- 
sary. Attempts  at  precise  legislation  upon 
minute  details  could  only  produce  confu- 
sion, and  would  surely  be  injurious  in  its 
results. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  trusted 
that  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Perth  (Mr.  Einnaird)  on  this  Bill 
Jfr,  Ayr  ton 


would  not  be  accepted  as  the  feeling  of 
the  House.  At  this  period  of  the  Session 
they  found  four  Bills  brought  forward  in 
one  night,  each  of  which  ought  to  be  the 
subject  of  considerable  debate  and  delibe- 
ration. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  India  might  not  have  had 
time  to  proceed  with  them  in  the  early 
part  of  tiie  Session,  but  they  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  House, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Council  for  India 
in  respect  to  these  Bills  ought,  Hkewise,  to 
have  been  made  known.  He  believed  it 
would  have  been  sound  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Grovemment  to  r^^ulate  the  finances 
of  India  so  as  to  make  the  income  balance 
the  expenditure,  before  establishing  a  body 
which,  if  it  should  prove  anything  more 
than  a  debating  society,  would  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of  additional  expense.  A  few 
years  ago  the  expenditure  for  Ceylon  was 
£70,000  or  £80,000  a  ^ear;  but  the  effect 
of  a  Legislative  Council  had  been  to  raise 
that  expenditure  to  £350,000  a  year, 
though  the  island  was  not  larger  than 
some  of  the  collectorates  of  India.  He 
feared  that  a  similar  result  would  follow 
from  this  measure.  He  should  have  re- 
commended Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment, 
instead  of  bringing  in  four  Bills  this  year, 
to  bring  in  a  measure  which  would  have 
reduced  our  army  in  India  in  a  gradual 
and  systematic  manner,  which  would  have 
provided  a  substitute  for  our  Indian  navy 
— which  he  believed  was  to  be  entirely 
done  away  with— and  which  would  have 
made  our  Indian  income  something  like 
balance  our  expenditure  in  that  country. 
How  the  duties  hitherto  performed  by 
the  Indian  navy  were  in  future  to  be  dis- 
charged was  a  matter  which  the  House 
knew  nothing  about ;  but  what  appeared 
to  be  probable  was  that  this  country  would 
be  called  on  for  men  and  ships  to  do  duty 
along  a  seaboard  of  2,500  or  3,000  miles. 

Me.  DANBY  SEYMOUB  said,  it  was 
probably  not  from  any  want  of  will  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  abstained  from  of- 
fering a  measure  for  equalizing  the  revenue 
and  expenditure,  but  simply  frt>m  the  im- 
possibility of  devising  a  measure  that  would 
have  any  such  effect.  Countries  whose  fi- 
nances were  prosperous  were  countries  well 
governed,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  that 
the  best  course  which  the  Government 
could  take  with  a  view  of  equalizing  the 
revenue  and  the  expenditure  in  India  was 
to  bring  in  Bills  such  as  these.  All  the 
measures  introduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were  conducive  to  the  good 
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Government  of  India,  and  if  they  were 
successful  would  bring  about  that  fiscal 
improvement  all  were  desirous  to  see.  By 
giving  the  people  a  voice  in  their  own  af- 
fairs, by  improving  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  by  admitting  the  Natives  to  a 
share  in  the  Government  of  their  country, 
we  should  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more 
prosperous  state  of  finance  than  had  yet 
been  seen  in  India.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  thought 
that  the  Bill  did  not  give  the  local  Coun- 
cils power  enough.  He  would  have  legis- 
lation carried  on  by  them  subject  only  to 
the  veto  of  the  Governor  General.  But 
no  single  man  could  undertake  to  consider 
and  give  a  veto  on  all  the  Bills  passed  by 
those  Councils.  The  Governor  General 
must  have  some  one  to  assist  him  in  that 
duty  ;  and  if  so,  was  it  not  better  that  he 
should  have  the  assistance  which  the  Bill 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
give  him,  and  surely  it  was  better  that 
this  Council  should  be  composed,  not  of 
irresponsible  persons,  but  of  persons  whose 
conduct  was  open  to  public  observation.^ 
There  were  certain  measures  which  must 
be  undertaken  by  the  local  Councils,  and 
others  which  it  would  be  very  inconve- 
nient to  have  treated  in  a  different  man- 
ner in  different  places.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  not  wish  to  see 
conflicting  Customs'  regulations  or  differ- 
ent coinage  in  different  parts  of  India. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  local  mat- 
ters which  could  be  treated  with  advan- 
tage by  local  Councils.  If  we  could  have 
but  one  country,  so  much  the  better ;  and 
in  Europe  we  were  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  geographical  differences.  He  desired 
to  rule  India,  not  by  keeping  the  Natives 
in  ignorance,  which  in  these  days  of  the 
free  press  and  of  public  inquiry  was  impos- 
sible— but  by  elevating  them  and  making 
them  feel  that  it  was  their  interest  that 
our  rule  should  continue.  Our  security 
in  India  was  not  that  the  Natives  could 
not  turn  us  out,  but  that  they  would  nob 
— no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would 
drive  out  a  good  Government.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  people  cared  veiy  little  for 
the  Government  that  was  over  them  if  it 
only  governed  them  well.  He  would  en- 
courage in  the  Natives  the  wish  for  our 
civilization,  and  he  had  long  advocated 
their  admission  to  posts  higher  than  those 
which  they  had  hitherto  held;  but  he 
would  not  give  them  too  great  a  voice  at 
first.  He  would  be  for  a  more  gradual 
proceeding.     He  approved  the  small  re- 
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presentation,  inadequate  though  it  was, 
which  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  India.  He  rejoiced  to  see  that  non- 
official  Europeans  were  also  to  form  part 
of  the  Council.  He  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  independent  European  population  of 
India  greatly  increase,  and  it  was  no  small 
benefit  which  the  railways  conferred  upon 
the  country  that  they  really  did  lead  to 
the  extension  of  the  class  in  question.  He 
should  give  the  main  features  of  the  Bill 
his  cordial  support. 

Sir  CHAKLES  WOOD  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  manner  in  which  these 
Bills  had  been  received  from  all  sides  of 
the  House;  and  the  only  duty  he  had 
then  to  discharge  was  to  answer  the  few 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  him. 
His  hon.  Friend  tho  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  Forster)  had  asked  him  to  what 
extent  publicity  of  the  debates  of  the  Le- 
gislative Council  was  to  be  allowed.  Now, 
that  was  one  of  those  details  which  he 
(Sir  Charles  Wood)  thought  had  better  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral. He  agreed  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Canning  that  publicity  ought  to  be  the 
general  rule ;  but  that  mischief  might 
arise  from  precipitate  and  inaccurate  pub- 
licity. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Southwark  (Mr.  Layard)  had  said  that  he 
had  himself  derived  the  greatest  advan- 
tage from  his  communications  with  the 
Natives.  Upon  that  point  Lord  Canning 
was  entirely  of  the  same  opinion  as  his 
hon.  Friend ;  and  it  was  on  that  very  ac- 
count that  po  jeers  were  taken  in  the  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Governor 
General  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
Natives  in  reference  to  the  various  ques- 
tions which  he  might  have  to  consider. 
The  limitation  of  the  time  for  which  a 
seat  was  to  be  held  was  to  enable  the 
Governor  General  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  Native  chiefs,  who  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  attend  for  two,  much  less 
for  three  years.  It  had  been  said  in  tho 
course  of  that  discussion  that  their  great 
object  ought  to  be  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  conquerors  and  tho 
conquered  in  India.  Now,  that  was  pre- 
cisely the  policy  which  ho  (Sir  Charles 
Wood)  wished  to  carry  into  effect.  Those 
Bills  distinctly  provided  that  the  Natives 
should  be  employed  in  the  Legislative 
Councils  as  weU  as  in  the  highest  judicial 
courts,  and  in  the  most  important  execu- 
tive offices.  The  same  spirit  ran  through 
the  whole  of  them — the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated that  policv  which  Lord  Canning  had 
2  L 
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beeu  most  Bucoefisfully  oarrying  out^  and 
irbich}  he  belieyed^  with  his  hon.  Eriend, 
would  afford  the  best  security  for  the  per- 
manenoe  of  our  rule,  for  it  would  make 
the  highest  class  of  KativeSi  as  well  as 
those  of  low  degree,  feel  that  their  own 
good  was  bound  up  in  the  continuance  of 
our  sway.  He  believed  that  was  the  best 
mode  of  consolidating  and  perpetuating 
our  dominion  in  that  country.  He  might 
observe,  however,  that  he  had  not  thought 
it  at  all  desirable  to  name  the  Natives  ex- 
pressly in  the  measure.  He  held  the  per- 
fect equality  before  the  law  of  all  Her 
Hajestv's  subjects,  without  distinction  of 
race,  birth,  or  religion,  and  he  would  not 
do  anything  which  could  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  he  doubted  for  a  moment  the 
existence  of  that  principle.  He  had  never 
admitted  that  there  was  any  distinction 
between  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
iirhatever  might  be  their  differences  of 
birth,  or  race,  or  religion.  That  was  the 
spirit  of  the  Proclamation  of  Her  Majesty 
on  the  occasion  of  Her  assuming  the  direct 
government  of  India;  and  that  was  the 
principle  which  would  continue  to  actuate 
him  in  all  his  administrative  measures. 

BUI  read  2^  and  committed  for  Thm'Hday 
next. 


EAST   INDIA  (HIGH  COURTS  OF   JUDI. 
CATURE)  BILL.— SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  moved  the  so- 
eond  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  asked,  what  induce- 
ments were  intended  to  he  held  out  to 
harristers  and  other  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  English  or  Native,  to  practise 
in  these  courts  ? 

Mb.  VINCENT  SCULLY  concurred  in 
thinking  that  three  more  important  Bills 
than  those  now  before  the  House  were 
never  introduced,  and  yet  nobody  appeared 
to  take  any  interest  in  these  debates  ex- 
cept those  who  profited  by  the  plunder  of 
India.  He  knew  his  opinion  was  unpopu- 
lar, but  it  .was  not  necessarily  the  less 
true.  If  we  wished  to  retain  our  power 
there  we  must  not  admit  tho  Natives  to  the 
Oovernment.  Our  going  to  India  at  all 
was  a  mistake  and  an  injustice  ;  we  were 
in  India  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 
which  was  inimical  to  the  spread  of  our  race 
in  that  country  ;  though  he  did  not  say 
that,  having  possession  of  that  empire,  wo 
should  now  surrender  it ;  but  it  bobovcd 
us  to  be  careful  to  whom  we  intrusted  the 

Su-  CharUs  Wood 


reins  there.  Our  rule  in  India  was  jea- 
lously watched  by  one  of  the  greatest 
States  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  steadily  preparing  his  ad- 
vances upon  us ;  he  had  possession  of 
Sues,  the  neck,  as  it  was  called,  of  British 
power  in  the  East,  and  the  noble  Lord  at 
tbe  head  of  the  Government,  knowing  the 
danger  that  threatened,  steadfastly  resist- 
ed the  cutting  of  a  canal  through  that 
isthmus.  Napoleon  III.  had  also  pos- 
session of  the  best  bay  on  that  coast ;  he 
was  master  of  a  great  portion  of  Africa ; 
he  now  held  Syria,  and  ho  had  also  an 
armed  force  in  Cochin  China.  These  were 
alarming  facts,  and  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  legislating  for  India.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayr- 
ton)  might  spare  himself  his  alarm  as  to 
the  permissive  power  to  admit  Natives  into 
the  Indian  Cabinet.  That  was  a  power 
no  more  likely  to  be  exercised  than  the 
power  under  the  Act  of  1829  to  admit 
Roman  Catholics  into  tho  English  Cabinet, 
which  had  never  since  been  acted  upon. 
In  The  Times  newspaper  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  represented  to  have  said  that 
the  Bill  had  been  submitted  to  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  and  was  highly  approved  by 
them.  He  was  also  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  Judges  of  the  Mofussil,  who  were 
to  be  made  co-ordinate  with  those  of  tbe 
Supreme  Courts,  had  nOt  the  slightest 
legal  training. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  was  out  of  order. 

Mb.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  was 
only  quoting  remarks  which  had  been  im- 
puted to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  by  The 
Times, 

Mb.  speaker  said,  that  was  just  the 
irregularity  to  which  he  had  called  the  hon. 
Member's  attention. 

Mb.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  had 
not  stated  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
used  those  words,  because  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
done  so. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order. 

Mb.  VINCENT  SCULLY  only  referred 
to  this  matter  as  a  very  good  proof  of 
the  utility  of  his  intended  Motion  on  the 
expediency  of  having  authorized  reports  of 
their  debates.  It  appeared  from  a  letter 
entitled  Observations  and  SupgesHom  on 
the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  courts, 
written  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay, 
Sir  Matthew  Sausse,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Judges  in  India,  that  **  tho  adminis- 
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tration  of  justice  in  the  Mofussil  vas  the 
most  unpopular  of  British  institutions  in 
India  '* — ^that  "  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Presidency  towns  was  yerj 
popniar,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of 
litigation  in  the  Supreme  Courts."  The 
reason  for  this  difference  was  that  "  the 
Judges  in  the  latter  were  trained  in  the 
principles  of  law  and  eyidence  and  in  their 
practical  application,"  while  in  the  Mo- 
fnssil  or  "  country  courts,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  legal  education,  the  Judges 
had  no  fixed  principles  of  law  and  eyidence 
to  guide  thcmi  and  decisions  yaried  with 
tlie  person  or  the  feelings  of  the  Judge." 
The  letter  said  that  the  remedy  proposed 
was  "  to  unite  the  popular  with  the  un- 
popular and  the  professionally  inefficient 
witii  the  efficient  elements  into  one  court," 
and  the  writer  added  his  opinion  that 
"  the  hopes  and  good  intentions  of  the 
framers  of  this  measure  would  be  grie- 
yously  disappointed."  What  would  be 
thought  if  it  were  proposed  to  take  a 
perfectly  untrained  gentleman  from  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  this  coun- 
try and  put  him  to  sit  beside  the  Judges 
of  the  land  to  decide  upon  the  questions 
submitted  to  the  superior  courts  ?  The 
main  proposition  of  this  Bill  waa  to  mis 
up  the  learned  with  unlearned  gentlemen, 
for  what  object  he  could  not  understand, 
except  to  admit  some  of  the  Natiye  ele- 
ment, with  the  expectation  that  the  ciyil 
servants  who  were  Judges  of  th^  Sudder 
Court  would  be  able  to  giye  some  informa- 
tion to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  principle  of  the  Bill  might  be  right, 
and  he  should  not  yote  against  the  second 
readinor,  but  he  hoped  that  before  the  Bill 
reached  another  stage  they  would  receiye 
some  information  on  which  they  could  in* 
telligently  act. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  protested 
against  the  statement  of  the  hen.  Member 
(Mr.  Scully)  that  none  took  an  interest  in 
Indian  questions  but  those  who  had  pro* 
fited  by  India  or  expected  to  profit  by  it. 
There  were  many  Gentlemen  in  that  House 
who  honestly  endeayoured  to  legislate  for 
the  benefit  of  India,  though  they  neyer 
had  any  connection  personally  with  it,  or 
had  derived  any  profit  from  it.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  House  had  not  been  fur- 
nished with  all  the  information  they  ought 
to  possess  on  this  subject ;  they  ought  to 
have  had  before  them  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  of  India.  He  had  yoted  against 
the  Members  of  the  ludian  Coaneil  being 
exclvded  from  ParHament,  as  they  could 


haye  given  much  information  on  Indian 
subjects ;  they  were  the  men  who  knew 
more  about  India  than  any  other  class  ; 
and  yet  the  House  was  debarred  from  an 
acquaintauoo  with  their  opinions  on  thia 
most  important  question.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  insist  on  the  production  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Council.  He  protested 
against  any  information  being  concealed 
from  them  on  such  a  subject. 

Mr.  DUNLOP  was  understood  to  sup- 
port the  Bill. 

Ma.  TORRENS  said,  there  were  some 
parts  of  the  Bill  which  could,  he  thought, 
be  advantageously  amended.  For  instanco 
the  covenanted  servants  of  ten  years'  stand- 
ing were  put  upon  a  par  with  barristers  of 
^re  years'  standing.  The  hen.  Member 
(Mr.  Scully)  had  spoken  of  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned  sitting  together  in  the  sam* 
court,  the  learned  being  barristers  of  five 
years'  standing,  and  the  unlearned,  mem« 
hers  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  of  not 
less  than  ten  years'  standing,  who  had 
served  as  Zillah  Judges.  But  he  shonld  be 
inclined  to  regard  the  latter  experienced 
persons  ns  the  learned,  and  the  inejc* 
perienced  barrister  as  the  unlearned  mem« 
ber  of  the  Court.  The  standing  of  the 
Judges  of  the  proposed  Court  well  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  right  hen.  Gentleman, 

It  was  hardly  fair  or  considerate  to  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service  to  legislate  for 
the  possible  association  of  a  barrister  of 
^ve  years  standing,  on  the  same  bench  with 
the  covenanted  civil  servant  of  twenty-two 
or  twenty- three  years  standing,  which  is, 
he  (Mr.  Torrens)  believed,  the  shortest 
period  of  service  at  which  a  covenanted 
servant  has  ever  attained  the  honour  of  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  existing  Sudder 
Court  in  Bengal. 

Colonel  SYKES  held  it  to  be  impo« 
litic  to  put  barristers  of  five  years'  stand* 
ing,  who  might  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  on  the  same  bench  with  covenanted 
servants  who  might  have  had  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years'  experience.  A  population 
of  not  less  than  150,000,000  required  the* 
administration  of  justice  according  to  the 
Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  codes,  and  bj 
Judges  who  understood  their  languages— « 
qualifications  not  likely  to  be  poesessed  by 
barristers  of  five  years  standing.  Hitherto 
the  Mofussil  courts  had  been  presided  over 
by  Native  Judges  and  had  given  the  great* 
est  satisfaction  ;  but  it  seemed  they  were 
to  be  superseded  by  new  local  courts,  pre- 
sided over  by  an  European  barrister,  at  ae 
expense  to  the  Indian  Governmeat  oC  &^« 
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to  ten  times  the  cost  of  Native  Judges. 
People  spoke  of  these  proposed  small  cause 
courts  as  being  new  to  India ;  but  the  fact 
was  they  existed  in  India  long  before  the 
county  courts  were  known  in  England, 
and  they  had  worked  so  satisfactorily,  that 
the  Native  Judges  had  decided  on  an  ave- 
rage, from  ninety-seven  to  ninety-eight 
cases  in  every  hundred  civil  suits,  with  com* 
parativelv  few  appeals  from  their  decision. 
Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
HadBeld),  that  who  should  practice  be- 
fore the  Courts  in  India  was  settled  by 
the  Courts  themselves.  The  Sudder  Court 
decided  who  should  practise  before  it, 
and  under  what  regulations  ;  so  did  the 
Supremo  Court ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
High  Court  would  decide  for  itself  who 
should  practise  before  it,  whether  bar- 
risters, advocates,  or  solicitors.  In  reply 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  (Mr.  Scully)  what  he  (Sir 
Charles  Wood)  had  said  was  this  —  that 
ft  draft  of  a  Bill  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Ben- 
gal. Their  suggestions  had  been  received 
and  considered,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  had  been  adopted.  With  respect  to 
the  Judges  at  Madras,  the  expression  of 
their  opinion  was  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion. He  certainly  had  received  some  sug- 
gestions from  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supremo  Court  at  Bombay  in  a  letter, 
which,  no  doubt,  had  been  correctly  cited 
by  the  hon.  Member,  but  which  not  being 
ft  public  document  he  (Sir  Charles  Wood) 
did  not  feel  justified  in  laying  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  said  that  the  Bill  had  been  in- 
troduced without  due  information.  But  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1851-2, 
and  the  labours  of  the  Law  Commission, 
which  reported  the  same  year,  abundant 
materials  would  be  found.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  Harry  Vcrney)  had  charged  him 
(Sir  Charles  Wood)  with  acting  in  this 
matter  without  taking  the  opinion  of  the 
Indian  Council.  He  thought  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet ought  to  have  ascertained  whether 
the  fact  was  so  or  not  before  ho  made  this 
charge.  The  truth  was  that  the  matter 
liad  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  Coun- 
cil ;  many  of  the  suggestions  thrown  out 
had  been  adopted  ;  but  no  recorded  state- 
ment of  opinion  had  been  made  cither  for 
or  against  the  measure,  as  all  were  per- 
fectly agreed  as  to  wliat  its  main  pro- 
visions should  be.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
jection taken  by  the  hon.  Member  opposite 

Colonel  Sykes 


(Mr.  Torrens),  he  had  only  to  say  that  in 
fixing  a  five  years'  standing  at  the  English 
Bar  and  ten  years'  standing  for  a  civil  ser- 
vant as  a  qualification  for  a  Judge,  he  bad 
merely  repeated  the  existing  qualification 
for  Supremo  Court  and  for  the  Sudder 
Courts  according  to  the  existing  law. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Aber- 
deen (Colonel  Svkes)  had  recommended 
him  to  bring  in  another  additional  Bill  ; 
but  he  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  had  been 
already  blamed  for  introducing  so  many 
Indian  measures  so  late  in  the  Session, 
and  he  scarcely  thought  the  House  would 
approve  of  another. 

Bill  read  2®,  and  comm\Xiti  for  Thurt- 
day  next. 

EAST  INDU  (CIVIL  SERVICE)  BILL. 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
time." 

Mr.VANSITTART  said,  that  although 
it  appeared  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  King's  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley)  had 
made  common  cause  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  cf  State  for  India 
in  reference  to  the  passing  of  this  Bill, 
which  sapped  and  would  ultimately  destroy 
a  service  in  which  some  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  had  been  passed,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  permit  him  to  offer  a  few 
observations.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  in 
introducing  his  Bill,  observed  that  its  ob- 
jects were  to  legalize  certain  appointments 
which  for  fifty  years  and  more  bad  been 
made  in  India,  and  to  provide  that  ap- 
pointments might  be  made  in  certain  cases, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting law.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  allegations,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  legality  of  the  appointments  referred 
to  had  been  fully  recognized  by  successive 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1813,  1833, 
1853,  and  1858.  It  was  rather  remark- 
able that,  though  the  technical  illegality 
of  the  appointments  had  long  been  known, 
it  was  never  deemed  necessary  to  legalize 
them  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  until 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  use  such  an 
Act  as  a  sort  of  shoeing-horn  to  draw  on 
a  clause  in  order  to  injure  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service.  As  regarded  the  necessity 
of  throwing  open  that  service,  that  had  al- 
ready been  done  by  s.  32,  21  ii  22  Vict, 
c.  106.  By  that  Act,  this  exclusivo  Ser- 
vice, as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  it,  had 
been  thrown  open  to  free  and  unreserved 
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competition.  So  open  iraa  it  in  this  re- 
spect that  it  WEiB  competent  for  onj  joung 
mail  to  present  liinisclf  at  the  India  House 
in  January  or  July  of  any  year,  and,  pro- 
vliicil  ho  irero  of  tho  prescribed  age,  he 
could  claim  to  be  cxnmined.  In  conee- 
seqiicnce  of  that  Act  parents  had  been  put 
to  great  eiponse  in  the  education  of  ihcir 
sons  fur  that  Service  ;  because  such  was 
the  severity  of  the  eiaminatiou  that  it  not 
only  exceeded  that  for  any  ofiico  or  de- 
partment of  the  Civil  Service  of  this  coun- 
try, but  instances  had  occurred  and  were 
occurring  of  the  health  of  a  young  man 
being  ao  seriously  Impoircd  by  the  cram- 
ming to  which  he  had  been  Biihjeeled  pre- 
paratory lo  hia  going  before  thcE  xamination 
Commisaioners  that  after  a  short  sojourn  in 
India  he  had  been  ordered  liome  on  medical 
ccrlificnte  and  compelled  subsequently  to 
relinquish  the  Service.  Now,  the  system 
which  prevailed  in  England  was  the  very 
reverse  of  that.  All  nominationa  merely  for 
nermiBsion  to  compete  for  the  ClTii  Service 
iippoinlmcnta  rested  entirely  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day,  and  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  broach  of  Parliamcnlnry  de- 
cunmi  wore  a  Member  sitting  on  the  Op- 
(loaition  side  of  tho  House  to  submit  an 
npplicntion  in  bclinlf  of  ayoung  man,  how- 
ever high  Ilia  attainments  might  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  being  permitted  lo  compete 
along  vith  other  candldatcii.  In  England, 
therefore,  a  parent  naa  forced  to  submit 
to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  interceding 
with  an  ovoived  supporter  of  the  Govorn- 
incnt  of  the  day  for  leave  for  his  son  to  be 
examined  to  prove  his  fitness  to  enter 
public  service  of  hie  native  land.  This 
Dill  actually  sought  for  powtfra  to  do  away 
with  that  test  of  merit,  and  to  snbsiitnte 
in  its  place  Parliamentary  influence,  ne- 
potism, and  Jobbing  of  tlio  very  worst  do- 
scripticn,  brealiing  faitli  at  the  same  time 
with  those  ivho  had  gone  out  to  India 
under  the  competitive  system.  Among 
other  plausible  reasons  for  this  proceeding 
it  was  said  that  it  waa  impossible  to  pro- 
cure  a  sufficient  number  of  civilians  to  fill 
the  appointmeuta  consequent  upon  increase; 
nud  additions  made  to  our  Indian  terri- 
tories. It  ivas,  no  doubt,  trno  that  t\w. 
list  of  candidates  diminished  every  year, 
and  that  fact  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Sixth  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
„;..; which  had  been  laid    on  iho 


table  within  the  last  few  dayi 
what  was  the  reason  1  Why,  the  high 
standard  of  the  eliminations  and  the  ab- 
straotion  of  the  great  prizes  from  that  pri>- 


fession.     Reduce   that   itandnrd  and  pre- 
tlio  priies  and  they  would  get  any 
number  of  young  men.    The  standard  might 

tie  advantageously  reduced  without  impair- 
ing the  competitive  principle,  and  without 
Euhatituting  for  that  principle  the  whole- 
sale jobbing  which  was  sought  to  he  est a- 
l)lished  by  this  Bill.  If  wo  required  proof  * 
of  what  would  be  tho  results  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  Bill,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
tefer  to  the  cori-espondence  of  Lord  Corn- 
ivallis,  recently  published,  and  lo  iho  last 
speech  which  Lord  Mocaulay  made  in  that 
House.  He  was  in  a  position  to  slate  that 
mtbin  a  few  neeka  of  his  much-lamented 
death,  Lord  Macanlay  mentioned  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  (ho  Indian  Couucil  that  he  still  re- 
tained his  opinion,  and  expressed  his  wil. 
lingnesB  to  record  it  in  writing.  Lord  Ma- 
flauiay  said — 

"  But  my  Hrm  opinioQ  ia  that  the  da;  oa  whjoh 
[be  Civil  Service  of  India  oenics  to  be  a  cloKi 
jcrvico  will  bo  the  beginning  of  an  ngfl  of  job- 
biDj; — the  most  monstrous,  tho  most  extensive, 
^nd  tho  most  perilous  tjttum  of  abuse  in  tho  dis- 
Lribution  of  patronage  thnt  no  hove  ever  nit- 
uoucd.  Evarjr  Governor  Genenil  would  in  TOCh 
i^tso  carrv  out  witli  him,  or  would  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by,  a  crowd  of  relativos,  acpbews,  first  and 
locond  couBins.  Trionda  and  eons  of  TriondB,  and 
polilicnl  hangers-on  ;  while  every  itoamor  aniring 
from  the  Red  £ea  would  carr;  to  India  some  ad- 
ronturor  bearing  with  bim  letters  from  samo 
powerful  man  in  England,  oil  preising  for  omplaj- 

ment Now,  against  evils  libe  this  then 

is  but  one  sooority,  sod,  I  believe,  but  one,  and 
that  is,  that  the  Civil  Servico  be  kept  close." — 
3  Haniard,  cxiviiL,  747-8.] 
Lord  Macanlay  added — 

"  That  eicollDnt  and  valuable  man.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  in  the  month  he  left  India,  said, 
'  I  have  now  been  here  seven  jrears,  aad  during 
that  timo  I  have  had  to  dispose  of  immense  luora- 
tivo  patronage,  and  J  have  never  but  once  in  all 
that  time  l)een  sblo  to  do  a  eingte  servico  lo  a 
single  old  English  friend.' "—/(>i"(f,  7*9.] 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Herts  (Sir  Edward  Bulwor  Lytton),  on  the 
I5lh  June,  1855,  in  a  speech  which  ho 
delivered  in  this  House,  said — 

"  Let  me  agaia  impress  upon  this  House  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  subject  an;  candidate  to  a  rigo- 
rons  eiaminntion  to  decoy  into  tho  public  ecrvioo 
the  rising  energy  and  talent  of  the  country,  unless 
you  set  bcforo  them  all  the  lawful  prizes  of  the 
profession,  and  convince  them  that  not  one  such 
priio  shall  be  abstracted  from  their  ambition,  and 
bestowed  upon  gentlomon  who,  however  able,  M« 
not  oonneoted  with  the  service.  ]f  tho  poblio 
service  is  to  be  really  a  profession,  it  ought  to  be 
as  monstrous  to  give  one  oftho  great  prises  in  thai 
service  to  a  man  who  has  not  lieea  aotiveiy  dis- 
tinguished in  is,  as  it  would  be  lo  give  a  clever 
lawyer  the  Colneloj  of  a  Regiment,  or  a  gallant 
officer  the  Uastership  of  tbo  Rolls."  [Bcmtar^, 
cxiiYm.,212B.] 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  the  Act 
the  2lBt  and  22nd  of  Yietoria,  *'  all  con- 
tracts, liabilities,  and  engagements  upon 
the  East  India  Company  were  made  equally 
binding  upon  the  Crown,"  and  that  as  the 
present  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Ser« 
rice,  numbering  something  less  than  one 
thousand  persons,  went  out  to  India  with 
certain  rights  guaranteed  to  them,  and  as 
they  on  their  part  had,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  their  coyenant,  subscribed  a  large 
percentage  of  their  salaries  to  the  two 
funds,  known  as  the  Civil  Service  Fund 
and  the  Civil  Service  Annuity  Fund,  they 
were  clearly  entitled  to  compensation.  Tet 
would  it  be  believed  that  no  compensation 
clauses  whatever  had  been  inserted  in  the 
Bill  ?  With  regard  to  compensation  there 
were  two  ways  in  which  it  might  be  grant- 
ed. It  might  be  granted  either  by  refund- 
ing to  a  member  the  amount  which  he  had 
subscribed  to  these  funds  with  indemnity 
for  past  services,  or  by  guaranteeing  the 
Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund,  and  by  grant- 
ing increased  pensions  at  the  expiration  of 
service.  Unless  some  such  provision  were 
made  the  right  hon.  Baronet  might  depend 
upon  it  that  he  would  experience  the  same 
difficulty  and  create  the  same  feeling  of 
discontent  which  he  had  raised  among  the 
military  officers  by  his  amalgamation  mea- 
sure of  last  Session.  Although  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  hoped  to  reconcile  them  to 
that  measure  by  offering  them  a  miserable 
pittance  of  £50  a  year  and  staff  employ- 
ment, he  believed  that  there  were  some 
1,000  or  600  officers  totally  and  entirely 
without  employment.  Without  following 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  into  the  whole  of 
his  introductory  speech,  he  would  merely 
observe  that  he  laboured  under  a  misap- 
prehension in  saying  that  "  there  is  no 
•uch  appointment  as  assistant  collector  ;" 
on  the  contrary,  there  were  just  as  many 
now  as  formerly,  and  on  referring  to  the 
Easi  India  Register  for  1860,  he  found 
that  there  were  in  the  Bengal  Presidency 
alone  no  less  than  139  posted  assistants, 
and  23  unposted.  He  could  also  produce 
heaps  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  it  was  to 
its  very  peculiar  training — namely,  that  of 
commencing  as  assistant  collector,  and  then 
gradually  rising  to  be  a  deputy  collector, 
joint  mac^strate,  full  collector,  magistrate, 
and  civil  and  sessions  Judge — that  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service  had  gained  its 
high  reputation  and  efficiency.  As  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  quoted  Mr.  Mills's 
work  on  Representative  Government  he 
hoped  the  House  would  alsopermit  him  to. 
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quote  a  brief  passage  from  that  work.  Mr. 
Mills  said — 

"  It  is  in  no  way  uniust  that  public  officers  thus 
selected  and  trained  should  be  exclusively  eligible 
to  ofBces  which  require  8peci<ally  Indian  knowledge 
and  experience.  If  any  door  to  higher  appoint- 
ments, without  passing  through  the  lower,  be 
opened  even  for  occasional  use,  there  will  bo  such 
incessant  knocking  at  it  by  persons  of  influence, 
that  it  will  bo  impossible  ever  to  keep  it  closed. 
The  only  excepted  appointment  should  bo  the 
highest  one  of  all.  The  Viceroy  of  British  India 
should  bo  a  person  selected  from  all  Englishmen 
for  his  great  capacity  for  government." 

He  took  upon  himself  to  say  that  this  mea- 
sure would  be  as  unpopular  with  the  Na- 
tives of  India  as  with  the  Civil  Service. 
The  Natives  already  complained  that  a 
different  class  of  men  were  sent  out  to 
India  now — men  who  did  not  appear  to 
possess  that  traditionary  sympathy  towards 
them  which  existed  in  the  days  of  our 
Metcalfes,  Thomasons,  Colvins,  Lawren- 
ces, Edmonstones,  Plowdens,  Prinseps, 
Yules,  and  a  host  of  other  bright  Indian 
names.  He  was  really  very  reluctant  to 
detain  the  Houso  longer  than  he  could 
possibly  help,  but  ho  could  not  sit  down 
without  alluding  to  the  very  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  behaved  in  regard  to  this  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion which  he  put  to  him  on  the  8th  of 
March  last,  assured  him  that  the  only  Bills 
of  importance  which  ho  proposed  to  bring 
in  this  Session  were  those  relating  to  the 
Council  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  Courts, 
Nos.  1  and  2  Bills.  He  then  withheld 
from  the  House  the  dissents  or  protests  of 
his  Council  against  this  Bill.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  xuth 
the  active  assistance  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn,  was  determined 
to  destroy  that  glorious  Service  by  whose 
untiring  energies  and  cordial  co-operation 
with  their  gallant  military  brethren  that 
magnificent  empire  had  been  won  and 
governed  —  a  service  which  had  existed 
pure  and  unsullied  since  the  year  1765, 
when  it  was  recast  by  its  beloved  chief. 
Lord  Clive,  and  which  had  not  only  on 
several  occasions  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Sovereign  and  both  Houses  of  Parlia* 
ment,  but  had  been  spoken  of  in  highly 
eulogistic  language  by  successive  Governor 
Generals,  from  the  high-minded  Lord 
Wellesley  to  the  present  Lord  Canning. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  quite  dissented 
from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Scully)  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  that  House,  unconnected  with  India, 
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did  not  feel  a  deep  interest  in  Indian  sub- 
jects.   For  himself,  and  for  others  who  were 
placed  in  the  some  circumstances  with  him- 
self, he  must  express  his  fullest  sympathy 
x\iih  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  when  he  expressed  his 
deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  tlio  introduction  of  three  of  the  most 
extensive  measures  Indian  policy  which  it 
had  ever  been  tlio  lot  of  any  man  to  bring 
down  to    tho   Houso   in  one   night.      An 
equal  a  mount  of  responsibility  attached 
to  every  Member  who  gave  a  vote  on  those 
tln-co  great  measures  of  reform.    But  their 
position    was  different,   and   in  some  re- 
spects less  favourable  for  arriving  at  a  cor- 
rect judgment  on  these  matters  than  that 
of   tho  riglit   hon.  Baronet ;    for   he  was 
surrounded    by    a    Council,    composed    of 
men  of  long  Indian  experience  and  of  the 
highest  ability,  to  guide  him  ;   while  they 
were  deprived  by  an  inconsiderate  vote  of 
the  presence  in  that  House  of  Members 
of   that   Council.     The   propriety  of   the 
course   wliich    he  (Mr.   Liddell]  had  sug- 
gested when  the  Government  of  India  was 
transferred  to  the  Crown    was   now  fully 
apparent,    when    they   were   called    upon 
to  decide  on  measures  which  changed  the 
governing  power  of  India  and  established 
new  courts  of  judicature,  and  when  they 
were   called   upon   to   malce   a    sweeping 
change  in  the  administrative  body,  without 
the  benefit  of  the  assistance  which  such  a 
Council  could  afford.     The  point  they  had 
to  consider  was,  whether  those  grave  ob- 
ject iuns  which  had  been  urged  against  tho 
measure   were    not    more    than    counter- 
bnlnnccd    by  its  advantages.      These  ob- 
jeciions   were   mainly  two :    one  of  them 
was,  that  it  aimed  a  blow  at  the  system 
which  had  produced  such  a  distinguished 
body  of  men  as  the  civil  servants  of  India 
lie  fully  admitted  that,  unless  proper  safe- 
guards surrounded  this  measure,  it  might 
give  a  death-blow  to  the  Civil  Service  of 
India.     And  when  they  spoke  of  that  sys- 
tem, they  must  not  forget  that  it  had  been 
described  in  this  Houso  as  one  which  had 
grown    up    under   favouritism,   nepotism, 
and  jobbery  ;  but  a  more  honouraole  set 
of  men  could  not  be  found  than  tho  civil 
servants  conneoted   with  the  Government 
of  India.     That   body  had,  nevertheless, 
grown  up  under  the  old  system.     A  larffc 
change  had  been  made  in  the  service  In 
1853,  which  had  been  followed  up  in  1858, 
and  they  had  not  yet  had  time  to  judge 
whether  the  new  system   would  produce 
men  equally  eminent.    Tho  next  objection 


was  that  this  was  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  aspiring  youth   of  this  country  who 
had  been  invited  to  compete  for  appoint* 
meuts  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  in  their  favour  that  the  old  ex- 
clusive body  was  destroyed,  and  it  was  btti 
reasonable   to  expect  that   some   regard 
would  be  paid  by  them  to  tho  claims  ot 
the  State  at  the  present  junction.     It  was 
for  the  Houso,  then,  to  say  whether  the 
objections  to  tho  change  outweighed  the 
advantages  of  it.    A  further  objection  liad, 
indeed,  been  made — that  by  the  proposed 
alteration   an  amount  of   patronage  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  which  would  work  to  the  detriment 
of   the    public  service.     But   he  did   not 
think  the  Bill  was  fairly  open  to  that  ob- 
jection, though  he  still  thought  the  Houso 
ought  to  have  distinctly  placed  before  thetn 
the  regulations  that  were  proposed,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  assured  that  proper 
restrictions  and  safeguards,  npon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  in- 
serted in  this  Bill.     He  would  now  come 
to  the  recommendations  in  favour  of  their 
acceptance  of  this  Bill.     They  had  first  of 
all  the  stern  fact  before  them  of  the  great 
number  of  persons  who  ex  necessitate  rei 
had  been  appointed  to  fill  tho  vacancies 
created  by  the  extraordinary  emergencies 
that   had   arisen.     These  persons  in  the 
Bengal  presidency  alone  had  been  stated 
to  amount  to  800.     He  believed  that  at 
the    present   moment   all   these    appoint- 
ments were  in  strictness  illegal,  and  tho 
object  of  this  Bill  was  to  legalise  them. 
He  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  Minute  of 
the  Governor  General,  issued  so  lately  as 
August   of  last  year,  in   which  he  said, 
speaking  of  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  Civil 
Service  of  Bengal  was  reduced,  that  it  ad- 
mitted of  no  remedy  but  a  great  increase 
in  the  Civil  Service,  if  the  covenanted  Ser- 
vice was   to   bo   maintained   at  all.     Ho 
stated    that    in    tho    Punjab    and    Oude, 
which,  being  non-regulation  provinces,  ad- 
mitted of  a  larger  infusion  of  the  non- 
covenanted  Service  than  elsewhere — there 
were  in  the  Punjab,  out  of  116  assistant 
and  deputy  commissioners,  71  uncovenant- 
ed,  where  the  proportions  ought  to  have 
been  about  equal ;   that  in  Oude,  out  of 
36  such  appointments,  26  belonged  to  the 
uncovenanted   Service,  there  were  three 
vacant,  and  no  covenanted  servants  were 
available  to  fill  those  vacancies.     The  re- 
medy which  the  Governor  General  sug- 
gested iras  that  these  (lac^a  fAx^^VA.  ^^ 
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thrown  open  for  competition  among  the ! 
junior  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  Sir  Bnrlle 
Frere,  a  high  authority,  concurred  with 
him.  He  must  remind  the  House  that 
the  great  competitive  system,  from  which 
80  much  was  expected,  had  proved  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  demand.  In  July  last 
year  80  prizes  were  competed  fur,  and  only 
150  persons  came  forward  to  compete ;  so 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  prizes 
that  were  held  out  in  India  failed  to  induce 
a  6u6icient  choice  of  qualified  candidates  to 
offer  themselves.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  had  no  choice  hut 
to  widen  the  field.  He  did  not  argue  for  a 
great  enlargement :  he  hoped  the  powers 
given  hy  this  Bill  would  ho  used  discreetly, 
wisely,  and  sparingly,  but  he  could  not  but 
think  that  great  advantages  would  be  de- 
rived by  the  Indian  Government  from 
opening  up  the  service,  and  that  it  would 
instil  new  vigour  and  honest  rivalry  into 
the  system  itself.  What  had  they  lately 
seen  in  India?  They  had  sent  out  some 
of  their  ablest  financiers  to  restore  the  em- 
barrassed finances  of  India.  Were  they 
received  with  jealousy  ?  Had  not  their 
mission  been  eminently  successful  ?  He 
hoped  and  believed  the  same  results  would 
follow  from  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
into  other  parts  of  tiie  system  of  Govern- 
ment. And  that  led  him  to  tho  last  fea- 
ture of  tho  measure  he  wished  to  notice 
— the  effect  which  this  measure  would  pro- 
duce on  the  Native  mind  in  India.  That 
was  a  feature  so  valuable  that  in  his  mind 
it  outweighed  every  objection  that  might 
bo  urged  against  the  Bill.  They  all  knew 
tho  effect  which  the  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  life  had  on  all  classes  of  society, 
from  tho  boy  in  tho  village-school  to  the 
highest  member  of  the  Bar.  What  was 
it  that  cheered  the  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral in  the  midst  of  his  laborious  life 
but  the  hope  of  his  one  day  reaching  the 
Woolsack.  They  knew  that  of  late  the 
Natives  had  devoted  themselves  to  Eu- 
ropean studies  ;  that  they  were  eminent- 
ly qualified  by  nature  for  literary  attain- 
ments ;  and  they  were  entering  in  large 
numbers  upon  the  study  of  law  and  juris- 
prudence. By  the  Act  of  1853  the  hopes 
of  the  Natives  of  India  had  been  raised  by 
the  declaration  that  henceforward  no  dis- 
tinction would  bo  made,  either  of  race  or 
religion,  in  the  appointment  to  the  highest 
posts  under  the  Government.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  see  how  this  declaration  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  maintenance  of  a  strictly 
Covenanted  Civil  Service.  Colonel  Durand 
Jfr,  Liddetl 


lately  used  these  remarkable  words  "  that 
the  English  had  struck  no  root  in  India, 
that  they  existed  only  on  tho  surface,  and 
their  only  source  of  influence  was  through 
the  military  power."  He  was  glad  to 
find  that  that  able  man  was  himself  to 
benefit  by  this  change  of  the  law,  and 
that  though  not  of  tho  Covenanted  Ser- 
vice he  was  to  be  appointed  to  fill  tho 
office  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  India.  He  hoped  he  would  inaa- 
gurate  in  his  own  person  this  beneficial 
change  of  system,  which  would  elevate  the 
Natives  not  only  in  office  but  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  would  abolish  the  distinction  of 
abject  submission  on  the  one  hand  and 
complete  domination  on  tho  other  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed.  He  be- 
lieved that  by  opening  posts  of  responsibi- 
lity and  emolument  to  Europeans  and 
Natives  alike,  we  should  do  more  to  fix 
our  rule  in  India  upon  a  firm  and  substan- 
tial basis  than  by  any  other  measure  our 
Government  could  devise. 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  he  thought  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Windsor  (Mr. 
Vansittart)  had  shown  unnecessary  alarm 
when  he  talked  of  this  Bill  sapping  and 
destroying  tho  Civil  Service.  If  there  were 
the  least  danger  that  this  Bill  would  have 
any  such  effect,  he  should  be  the  last  man 
to  give  it  his  support.  There  were  no 
greater  names  in  our  history  than  the 
names  of  Indian  civil  servants,  nor  had 
tho  Natives  of  India  ever  had  better  friends. 
The  Service,  now  that  it  was  an  open  com- 
petitive Service,  was  in  a  very  different 
position  to  the  time  when  it  was  a  close 
Service.  Such  being  the  case,  he  did  not 
object  to  the  alterations  proposed  by  this 
Bill,  provided  that  certain  words  which  he 
thought  necessary  were  inserted  in  it — for, 
as  it  now  stood,  he  feared  it  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  measure.  He  had  much 
confidence  in  the  present  Secretary  for 
India,  and  ho  hoped  he  should  have  as 
much  in  future  Secretaries,  but  it  did  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  that  of  his  hon.  Friend 
opposite.  The  opinion  of  the  Council  of 
India  had  on  some  occasions  been  dealt 
with  somewhat  lightly  ;  on  two  important 
measures — the  imposition  of  the  income 
tax  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  armies-* 
it  was  well  known  tho  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Council  had  been  overruled. 
The  manner  in  which  the  promise  regard- 
ing the  medical  service  of  India  liad  been 
disregarded  was  a  proof,  too,  of  the  value 
which  was  to  be  attached  to  mere  promises. 
What  were  tho  facts  ?     It  was  annoanced 
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that  the  Natives  of  India  wcro  entitled  to 
all  plncca  which  were  open  to  Europeans, 
nnd  the  medical  service  was  particularly 
nicntioncJ.  But,  after  several  young  Na- 
tives had  come  o\e\  to  this  country  to  edu- 
cate themselves  at  a  great  expense,  and 
had  obtained  distinction  here,  they  were 
suddenly  told  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  chnngcd  his  mind,  and  that  since  the 
amalgamation  of  tho  armies  they  could 
not  hope  for  army  medical  cniployment  in 
India.  After  considerable  pressure  had 
been  put  on  tho  Government  they  were 
told  that  if  they  liked  they  might  go  to 
Siena  Leone.  This  was  an  illustration  of 
how  little  they  could  trust  in  promises,  and 
how  necessary  it  was  they  should  have 
definite  arrangements  included  in  the  Bill. 
Therefore,  unless  words  to  the  efifcct  that  a 
residence  of  seven  years  in  India,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Native  Innguoges,  and,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  an  examination  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  entitle  a  man  to  employment  in 
the  Civil  Service,  ho  should  be  very  much 
disposed  to  oppose  the  Bill ;  but,  probably, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  in- 
clined to  givo  way  to  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  House.  Two  classes  of 
persons  would  be  affected  by  this  Bill — the 
independent  Europeans  and  the  Natives. 
With  regard  to  the  European  settlers,  ho 
should  be  glud  to  see  men  duly  qualifiod 
holding  the  positions  in  India  to  which 
they  were  entitled  from  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  of  tho  habits  and  languages  of 
its  inhabitants.  Such  appointments  had 
already  been  n)ade,  and  one  of  the  objects 
of  this  Bill  was  to  legalize  them.  The  great 
daiiger  of  jobbery  would  arise  from  persons 
goitjg  out  from  this  country  with  strong 
reeomniendations  from  persons  in  authority 
nt  home  or  with  influence  with  persons  in 
power  in  India,  lie  had  certainly  heard 
lately  of  one  or  two  remarkable  cases  in 
which  there  had  been  something  very  nearly 
approaching  to  jobbery.  Another  object  of 
this  Bill  was  to  legalize  appointments  which 
might  be  made,  and  the  want  of  some  such 
measure  was  strongly  illustrated  by  a  case 
which  had  lately  occurred.  Captain  Mea- 
dows Taylor  had  distinguished  himself  very 
much  in  an  official  capacity  in  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts of  the  Dekkan.  By  his  exertions  roads 
had  been  made  and  a  variety  of  improve- 
ments had  been  carried  out,  and  there  was 
no  man  who  was  regarded  by  the  Natives 
of  that  part  of  India  with  greater  respect. 
When  those  districts  were  annexed  to  tho 
Crown  the  Government  refused  to  appoint 
him  ta  tho  government  of  them  because  he 


was  not  a  covenanted  servant,  and  had  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  Captain  Cooper,  who, 
as  the  head  of  the  Enam  Commission,  was 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  the 
West  of  India.  As  regarded  this  class  of 
persons,  he  thought  it  essential  thai  they 
should  have  that  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  could  only  be  acquired  by  long  resi- 
dence, and  he  thought  seven  years  was 
a  very  reasonable  period  to  require.  As 
regarded  the  Natives,  the  question  was 
more  difficult.  Ho  thought  they  ought  to 
open  Civil  Service  appointments  to  Natives 
tho  same  as  to  Europeans,  but  there  was 
the  difficulty  of  the  expense  of  coming  over 
to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
an  examination.  To  remedy  this  ho  should 
propose  one  of  two  things — either  that  tho 
Government  should  send  young  men  over 
to  the  colleges  here,  and  pay  their  ex- 
penses to  the  time  of  examination,  or  that 
there  should  be  a  Beard  of  Examination  in 
India,  to  which  young  Natives  could  apply 
who  had  prepared  themselves  to  compete 
for  Civil  Service  appointments.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  principle  on  which  the  Bill  was  founded. 
If  they  gave  the  Natives  an  education 
equal  to  tho  education  received  by  Eu- 
ropeans, it  was  absurd  to  withhold  from 
them  employment  in  the  Civil  Service  such 
as  their  attainments  entitled  them  to.  A 
body  of  highly  educated  discontented  young 
men  would  be  more  dangerous  than  an 
army  of  mutinous  Sepoys  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  was  happy  to  see  that  by  this  Bill  an 
opportunity  would  bo  given  them  of  enter- 
ing tho  Civil  Service  of  the  Government. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  unless  such  terms 
as  he  had  mentioned  wero  introduced,  ho 
should  bo  unwilling  that  the  measure  should 
pass,  because  it  would  open  a  door  that 
would  interfere  seriously  with  good  govern- 
ment in  India,  and  might  have  tho  effect, 
as  it  had  been  said,  of  undermining  and 
destroying  the  Civil  Service. 

Loud  STANLEY  said,  there  wore  two 
points  on  which  the  House  seemed  to  have 
come,  if  not  to  on  unanimous,  at  least  to  a 
very  general  conclusion — that  the  principle 
of  tho  Bill  was  sound,  but  that  the  details 
would  require  careful  supervision  —  and 
that  some  conditions  or  restrictions  ought 
to  bo  inserted  in  it  which  were  not  in  it 
now.  When  the  Bill  was  brought  in  he 
stated  that  he  entirely  approved  the  prin- 
ciple of  it ;  but  the  more  ho  had  consider- 
ed the  matter  and  the  more  he  had  been 
able  to  gather  the  opinions  of  those  inter- 
ested in  and  informed  on  Indian  affairs  tUQ 
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more  he  was  satisfied  that  those  securities 
which  were  alluded  to  the  other  night,  nud 
which  he  believed  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  to  insert  in  Regula- 
tions to  be  framed  bj  him,  ought  to  be  in 
tlie  Bill  itself,  and  not  in  Regulations, 
which  might  be  rcToked  at  any  time.  Of 
these  two  securities,  hy  far  the  most  im- 

f^ortant  as  a  limitation  to  the  admissions 
nto  the  Civil  Service  was  that  a  man 
should  have  resided  seven  years  in  India; 
and  to  that  he  was  inclined  to  hope  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  offer  any 
objection.  But  as  to  the  other  require- 
ment —  the  test  of  knowledge  of  the 
language — ho  could  well  understand  the 
hesitation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
seeing  that  cases  might  occur  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  Presidency  towns  where  no 
knowledge  of  Native  languages  was  re- 
quired. If,  however,  they  were  to  choose 
between  two  possible  inconveniences,  ho 
thought  the  possibility  of  excluding  one  or 
two  men  otherwise  qualified  would  be  a  far 
less  evil  than  the  absenco  of  the  security 
implied  in  the  language  tests.  If  it  were 
limited,  as  ho  thought  it  might  be,  to  the 
revenue  and  judicial  branch,  and  if  a  pro-- 
yiso  were  inserted  that  in  the  remaining 
branches  of  the  service  the  same  test  of 
knowledge  should  be  required  as  was  re- 
quired now  of  civil  servants  before  appoint- 
ment to  the  same  offices,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  any  possible  inconvenience  would 
arise.  If  that  condition  were  insisted  upon 
there  would  be  four  distinct  checks  on  any 
abuse  of  patronage  by  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral. There  would  be  the  check  of  re- 
sidence, the  test  of  language,  the  confir- 
mation by  the  Secretary  of  State,  ond  the 
further  independent  confirmation  by  the 
Council.  He  had  heard  doubts  suggested 
whether  the  confirmation  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  anything  more  than  a 
more  form.  It  was  said  that  tho  Secretary 
of  State  would  bo  apt  to  consider  that  the 
Governor  General  was  the  best  judge  of  the 
case,  and  would  accordingly  bo  guided  by 
what  was  determined  at  Calcutta.  In  an- 
swer to  that  he  would  point  out  that  within 
the  last  two  years,  since  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  been  in  office,  two  appointments 
had  heen  made — made  lie  did  not  doubt, 
from  the  best  motives,  by  the  Governor 
General — which  his  right  hon.  Friend  con- 
sidered had  been  improperly  made  ;  and, 
accordingly,  those  appointments  were  can- 
celled. If  that  were  done  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  present,  when  he  was  not 
calUd  upon  specially  to  interfere  in  tho 
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matter,  much  more  was  it  likely  to  be  done 
when   his  confirmation  was  specially  re- 
quired,   and,    therefore,  when  he    shared 
quite  as  much  as  the  Governor  General  in 
the    responsibility    of   the    appointments. 
As  to  the  interference  of  the  Council  be- 
ing a  check  not  to  he  relied  on,  he  knew 
no  men  who  were  in  a  position  to  give  a 
more  independent  verdict  upon  a  question 
of  the  kind  than  the  Members  of  tho  Coun- 
cil.    They  had  nothing  to  hope  and  no- 
thing to  fear.     They  naturally  liked  to  act 
in  harmony  with  the  Secretary  of  State; 
but  he  had  seen  enough  of  them  to  feel 
assured  that,  whatever  respect  they  might 
feel  either  for  the  Governor  General  or  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  there  was  reasonable 
ground  to  suspect  that  undue  favour  had 
been  shown  in  any  appointment  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  sanction,  they  would 
do  their  duty  in  refusing  their  concurrence. 
As  to  the  possibility  of  the  Council  being 
abolished,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
opinion  which  prevailed  two  years  ago,  no 
one  believed  in  that  contingency  now.     In 
1858,  when  the  new  arrangements  were 
made,  the  popular  theory  was  that  Parlia- 
ment would  tako  such  an  interest  in  all  In- 
dian affairs  that  the  Council  would  be  unne- 
cessary ;   but  any  one  who   had  watched 
the  empty  state  of  the  House  when  Indian 
discussions  had  taken  place  within  the  last 
two  years  or  eighteen  months,  could  form 
his  own  judgment  on  the  soundness  of  that 
view.     What,  then,  were  the  objections  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  ?     His  hon.  Friend 
tho  Member  for  Windsor  (Mr.  Vansittart) 
told  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  this  wos  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  competitive  system,  and  to 
return,  hy  an  indirect  method,  to  the  sys- 
tem of  patronage.     If  he  regarded  it  in 
that  light,  he  was  the  last  person  to  con- 
sent to  have  any  share  in  it.    But  his  hon. 
Friend  contented  himself  with  saying  that 
such  would  be  the  effect,  without  attempt- 
ing to  prove  it,  except  as  far  as  to  say  that 
if  the  Bill  passed  the  old  abuso  of  Gover- 
nors-General taking  out  their  relations  and 
friends  and  providing  for  them  at  the  ex- 
pense  of    tho   public   would   bo   revived. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  no  Governor  General, 
as  a  general  rule,  remained  iii  India  seven 
years,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him   to 
provide   for  his   friends  in  that  manner ; 
for  he  did  not  think  they  would  he  content 
to  follow  him  out,  and  to  hold  no  office,  or 
only  a  very  subordinate  office,  for  seven 
years,  with  the  chance  of  some  succeeding 
Goyeroor  General  taking  pity  on  thoir  for- 
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lorn  condition.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
man  in  his  sound  senses  would  be  induced 
to  go  to  India  with  such  prospects. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  :  The  noblo  Lord 
has  misunderstood  me.  I  quoted  the  last 
speech  which  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  made 
on  India  in  that  House,  and  I  quoted  it  as 
Lord  Macaulay 's  opinion. 

Lord    STANLEY    said,    the    opinion 
might  have  been  that  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
but  the  application  was  his  hen.  Friend's. 
He  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not  know  under  what 
circumstances  Lord  Macaulay*s  speech  was 
delivered  ;    but  he  had  no  doubt  that  if 
Lord  Macaulay  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  this  Bill  he  would  have  come 
to  a  different  conclusion  as  to  its  effect. 
No  doubt,  if  the  system  which  prevailed 
before  1773  had  been  continued  they  would 
be  likely  to  have  the  old  abuses  connected 
with  it.     His  hon.  Friend  said  farther  that 
he  believed  the  Natives  would  object  to  the 
new  system,  and  would  look  upon  it  as  an 
interference  with  them,  because  men  of  an 
inferior  class  would  be  appointed  to  higher 
offices.     Considering  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  Bill  was  to  admit  the 
Natives  to  higher  offices  than  they  were  now 
allowed  to  hold,  he  should  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  any  objection  on  their  part.     He 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  undertook  to  say 
what  the  opinion  of  the  Natives  of  India 
was.     No  one  could  answer  for  the  opinion 
of  a  community  so  vast  and  so  heteroge- 
neous.    But  he  had  seen  numerous  Indian 
newspapers,  written  in  English,  but  to  a 
great  degree  owned  and  influenced  by  Na- 
tives, and  he  had  never  seen  one  which  did 
not,  when  the  question  was  touched  upon, 
express  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  desire 
to  open  the  Civil  Service  to  Natives.    The 
question  ^vas  raised  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  upon  the  Civil  Service  itself — 
whether   it   would   not  discourage  young 
men  of  talent  from  offering  themselves  for 
examination  ?     In  considering  how  far  the 
Bill  would  affect  the  Civil  Service,  they 
must  endeavour   to  see  what  amount  of 
competition  there  would  be  on  the  part  of 
outsiders   with    the    civil    servants.      He 
thought   it  had   been    abundantly  shown 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  no 
man  would  be  likely  to  go  out  from  Eng- 
land with   the  view  of  obtaining  one  of 
the   offices  to   which   it  referred.     They 
must,  therefore,  look  only  to  the  case  of 
persons   actually  resident  in   India ;   and 
all  who  had  experience  of  Indian  affairs 
would    confirm    him   when   he  said   that 
tbo  number  of  EuropeaDs  in  India  quali- 


fied for  high  office  in  the  Civil  Service, 
and  not  belonging  either  to  the  civil  or 
the  military  service,  was  comparatively  in* 
considerable.     There  would  be  a  certain 
number  of  military  officers   admitted   to 
offices  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
excluded.     There  would  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  un covenanted  servants  who  would 
obtain  the  right,  to  which  he  thought  they 
were  justly  entitled,  of  higher  promotion. 
There  would  also  be  a  few  barristers.     He 
did  hot  think  that  the  appointments  of  the 
latter  class  would  be  very  frequent,  because 
a  successful  barrister  was  doing  better  for 
himself  by  remaining  in  his  profession  than 
if  he  accepted  high  office,  and  a  barrister 
who  had  failed  in  his  profession  was  not 
likely  to  bo  selected.    Besides  these,  there 
only  remained  the  Natives,  and  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  inclination  on  the  part 
of  Governors-General  or  Governors  of  Pre- 
sidencies to  be  unduly  precipitate  in  ap- 
pointing   Natives   to    high    offices.      He 
thought   they   were   all  agreed    that  al- 
though it  was  right  Natives  should  be  ap- 
pointed, it  was  a  great  experiment,  and  one 
to  be  tried  very  cautiously.    Looking  to  all 
these  considerations,  he   greatly  doubted 
whether   the  civil   servants   would  be  af- 
fected by  this  Bill  in  anything  like   the 
proportion  of  5  per  cent  of  all  its  appoint- 
ments, and  the  civil  servants  themselves 
were  very  formidable  competitors.     They 
were  selected  when  young  men  by  the  best 
of  all  possible  methods— they  were  care- 
fully trained  for  their  special  duties;  when 
they  arrived  in^  India  they  were  placed  in 
responsible  situations,  though  still  young ; 
their  whole  life  was  a  preparation  for  hold- 
ing higher  offices  : — and  if,  with  those  ad- 
vantages in  their  favour,   they  were  no- 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  competitors 
not  having  those  advantages,  all  he  could 
say  was  that  they  must  be  very  inferior  in 
ability  and  energy  to  what  he  had  always 
believed   them  to  be.     As  to  what  would 
be  gained  it  was  not  difficult  to  see.    They 
would  enlarge  the  field  of  selection  for  the 
public  service  ;  they  would  give  a  fair  en- 
couragement to  the  Natives  and  uncove- 
nantcd  servants,  which  they  had  not  had 
hitherto  ;  they  would  apply  a  stimulus  to 
the  energies   of  the  civil  servants  them- 
selves ;  and  what  he  regarded  as  most  im- 
portant of  all,  they  would  effectually  re- 
move that  feeling  of  jealousy,  not  altoge- 
ther reasonable,  and  which  nevertheless  ex- 
isted very  strongly  on  the  part  of  unofficial 
Earopeans,  which  at  present  was  one  of 
the  greatest  social  evils  in  India.    He  b^- 
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licTed  that  the  Bill,  limited  as  ho  pro- 
posed, would  be  a  very  valuable  measure; 
but  ho  was  bound  to  say  that  he  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  those  hon.  Members  who 
recommended  that  the  authority  to  appoint 
to  offices  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill, 
and  not  left  to  regulations  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  that  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  propsal  to  insert  them. 

Mr.  puller  said,  the  roost  important 
clause  in  the  Bill  dealt  with  two  matters — 
first,  power  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  Regulations  under  which 
exceptional  appointments  might  bo  made  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  power  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ments made  in  India.  Ho  deemed  it  of 
far  moro  importance  that  the  Secretary  of 
Stato  should  bo  guided  by  his  Council 
when  engaged  in  a  legislative  capacity  in 
framing  Regulations  than  when  ho  was 
acting  executively  in  confirming  appoint- 
ments ;  and  ho  should,  therefore,  propose 
that  the  power  of  framing  Regulations 
should  only  bo  exercised  with  the  assent  of 
the  majority  of  the  Council.  As  to  the 
confirmation  of  those  appointments  in  In- 
dia, ho  should  be  willing  to  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  State  alone. 
The  first  clause  appeared  to  him  to  contain 
the  real  gist  and  pith  of  the  measure.  He 
concurred  entirely  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill.  As  regards  the  Civil  Service  in  India 
at  present,  ho  presumed  that  it  was  not 
denied  that  it  had  been  intended  in  some 
measure  that  the  Natives  should  be  em- 
ployed in  it  ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
very  inexpedient  to  break  down  the  practi- 
cal monopoly  of  a  large  class  of  valuable 
appointments  which  the  Civil  Service  of 
India  had  long  enjoyed  unless  upon  some 
distinct  principle,  in  order  that  they  might 
know  exactly  what  to  expect  in  future. 
Ue  contended  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
Bill  wcnt^for  beyond  the  preamble  or  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
introduced  tlie  Bill,  and  did  not  sufficiently 
describe  the  covenanted  and  uncovenanted 
services  of  India.  If  any  post  had  been  held 
by  a  uon  -  covenanted  servant,  the  clause 
authorized  the  filling  up  of  all  similar  ap- 
pointments in  tho  same  way,  so  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  say  what 
offices  were  not  equally  open  to  covenanted 
and  non-covenanted  servants.  He  main- 
tained that  either  the  Home  Government 
or  the  Indian  authorities  ought  to  decide 
what  appointments  wore  to  be  open  and 
what  closed.  A  young  man  enteriog  the 
J^ord  Stanley 


Service  had  a  right  to  know  with  certainty 
what  his  prospects  were.  Moreover,  there 
was  the  interest  of  the  public  to  be  consi- 
dered,  that  the  Service  should  be  as  effi- 
cient as  possible  ;  and  to  secure  this  thej 
should  hold  out  the  greatest  possible  in- 
ducements to  young  men  of  ability  to  go 
out  to  India. 

Sib  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  said, 
ho  had  no  objection  to  the  abstract  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill,  but  thought  the  House 
ought  to  be  told  what  was  the  opinion 
of  the  most  experienced  civil  servants 
in  India  on  the  subject.  If  such  infor- 
mation were  not  furnished  they  should 
appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  The  real  security  for  the  good 
government  of  India  was  that  persosn 
should  devote  themselves  early  to  the 
Indian  service,  and  should  obtain  their  ap- 
pointments under  such  a  system  of  compe- 
tition and  examination  as  would  prevent 
abuses.  With  regard  to  the  appointments 
of  Natives  he  was  ready  to  give  a  carie 
blanche  to  the  Government ;  but  if  (he 
right  hon.  Gentleman  wanted  really  to  do 
the  Natives  a  service  he  had  better  in- 
crease their  present  miserable  rate  of  pay, 
which  would  probably  be  a  greater  boon 
than  that  now  proposed  to  be  conferred 
upon  them.  As  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  uncovenanted  service,  including  per- 
sons of  European  origin,  it  was  extremely 
hard  to  draw  the  line  where  uncovenanted 
service  ended  and  the  covenanted  began. 
But  the  real  difficulty  arose  in  respect  of 
those  who  were  nut  in  tho  public  service  at 
all.  The  Bill  proposed  to  throw  open  the 
service  of  India  in  the  broadest  manner, 
and  ho  thought  that,  unless  restrictions 
were  introduced,  such  a  rule  would  lead 
to  great  abuses.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley)  said  that  no  person  in  his  senses 
would  go  out  to  India  for  the  chance  of 
obtaining  these  appointmenst.  He  differed 
from  the  noble  Lord,  and  believed  that  if 
this  Bill  passed  without  proper  securities 
numbers  of  persons  would  go  out  to  India 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  these  appoint- 
ments. With  regard  to  the  Indian  Coun- 
cil, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  done  his 
utmost  to  destroy  its  independence.  If  the 
Members  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons their  opinions  would  be  known  and 
their  arguments  heard;  but,  instead  of  this, 
they  sat  and  worked  in  the  dark  ;  so  that 
the  Council  was  practically  reduced  to  a 
nullity.  He  asked  the  House  to  consider 
whether,  in  adopting  this  Bill,  they  would 
Dot  tend  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
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tern  of  coropotition  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  India  ?    It  would  be  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  the  civil  servants  of  India 
if  thcj  were  led  to  suppose  that  thej  would 
not  obtain  tho  greot  prizes  of  the  service. 
Sir  MINTO    FARQUHAR  said,   tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  hare  pro- 
ceeded  on   the   exhaustive   principle,   by 
bringing  forward  on  one  evening  four  im- 
portant measures  connected   with   India. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  better  to  divide 
them,  and  to  havo  given  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  considering  and  discussing  tliem. 
It  was   not  to  be  wondered,  considering 
the  professed  objects  of  this  Bill,  that  it 
should   havo   excited  great  alarm  among 
those  belonging  to  tho  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice.    He  assumed,  with  reference  to  the 
seven   years*  residence  in  India,  and  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  to  bo  required  of 
uncovenanted  servants,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  oppose  such  a  pro- 
vision ;  but,  besides  these  restrictions,  he 
thought  it  would  bo  advisable  that  they 
should  undergo  tho  same  tests  to  which 
the  present  covenanted  servants  were  lia- 
ble, and  should  enter  into  tho  samo  agree- 
ment against  trading  and  against  engaging 
in  other  pursuits.     In  the  Bill  to  provide 
for  tho  amalgamation  of   the  armies  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman   the    Member   for 
Oxfordshire    (Mr.    Henley),  whose   name 
would   be   gratefully  remembered   by  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Indian  army,  had 
procured  the  repetition  of  that  clause  of 
the  Act  of  1858,  transferring  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  Her  Majesty,  which  gua- 
ranteed the  rights  and  privileges  of  those 
officers  and  men,  and  he   hoped   that  a 
provision    would   be   introduced   into   this 
measure  giving   to  the   members   of  the 
Civil   Service  a  similar  guarantee.     The 
Small  Courts  Act  had  recently  passed  the 
Legislative  Council  of  India.     Would  the 
appointments  under  that  Act  come  under 
the  first  or  under  the  second  clause  of  this 
Bill  ?     If,  under  Clause   1,  the  appoint- 
ments would  not  come  under  the  control 
of  the  Home  Government,  nor  be  subject 
to   the   conditions   which   the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  agreed   should    bo   introduced 
into  the  Bill.    He  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  present  competitive   system  for 
appointments  into  the  Indian  Civil   Ser- 
vice had  only  been  established  in   1858. 
Every  inducement  had  since  been  held  out 
to  encourage  young  men  to  enter  into  this 
competition,  and,  it  was  only  fair  and  just, 
not  only  to  tho  older  members  of  the  Civil 
Service,  but  to  those  who  bod  more  re- 


cently entered  it,  after  passing  a  severe 
competitive  examination,  that  such  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  should  be  intro- 
duced into  this  Bill  as  would  give  them 
a  guarantee  upon  which  they  could  rely. 

Mr.  ADAM  shared  the  regret  which 
had  been  expressed  by  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not 
produced  all  the  papers  which  bore  upon 
this  question,  and  which  might  have  en- 
abled the  House  to  come  to  a  better  deci- 
sion. It  was  more  necessary  in  the  case 
of  Indian  subjects  than  of  any  others  that 
the  fullest  information  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  House.  He  thought  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  prevent  the  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cils from  holding  seats  in  that  House,  and 
he  trusted  that  would  be  rectified.  If  this 
Bill  was  passed  too  rapidly  through  the 
House,  Parliament  would  find  that  it  was 
committing  an  act  of  short-sighted  ingrati- 
tude to  tho  Civil  Service,  which  deserved 
well  of  the  country,  and  of  which  the  coun- 
try was  proud.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  taken  power  to  frame  Regulations 
which  were  he  said  to  prevent  jobbery  or 
other  evils  ;  but  as  the  Bill  now  stood  it 
contained  no  safeguards  whatever.  It  con- 
tained no  guarantee  that  the  persons  to  bo 
appointed  under  it  would  be  required  to 
have  been  resident  a  certain  time  in  India, 
to  understand  the  Native  languages,  or  to 
submit  to  such  an  examination  as  was  now 
undergone  by  the  civil  servants ;  nor  was 
there  any  security  for  the  funds  to  which 
those  servants  had  so  largely  contribut- 
ed. It  broke  faith  with  the  "  older  civil 
servants  who  entered  that  service  under 
the  guarantee  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  with  the  younger  who  entered  it  by 
competition*'  upon  conditions  which,  if  this 
Bill  passed,  could  not  be  fulfilled  ;  and 
it  broke  faith  with  the  public,  who  were 
interested  in  future  competitions,  and  in 
tho  securing  of  the  most  efficient  ad- 
ministrators for  India.  The  present  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  and  Governor 
General  might  use  their  patronage  fairly 
and  honestly,  but  their  successors  might 
not  act  upon  the  same  principle,  and  the 
House,  as  responsible  for  the  Government 
of  India,  ought  not  to  give  the  power  con- 
ferred by  this  Bill  without  taking  security 
for  its  proper  exercise.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  these  re- 
strictions put  into  the  Bill. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  ap- 
pealed  to  tho  House  to  adjourn  the  de- 
bate. They  had  now  been  employed  dis- 
cussing Indian   questions  since  half  past 
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four  o'clock.  One  Bill  had  passed  through 
Committee  and  they  had  given  a  second 
reading  to  two  ;  but  this  Bill  appeared  to 
him  wholly  inexplicable.  There  was  no 
provision  in  the  Bill  to  guard  the  Civil 
Service  from  injury,  and  he  knew  that  a 
▼ery  large  and  influential  portion  of  the 
Council  had  dissented  from  its  provisions. 
He  should  now,  therefore,  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  in  order  that  the 
suggestions  that  had  been  made  might  be 
embodied  in  the  Bill. 

Mb.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  trusted  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  allow 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  pass,  if 
only  pro  formd,  as  he  could  in  Committee 
bring  forward  any  of  the  matters  of  detail 
which  he  wished  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Bill.  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  he  did  not  see  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
had  done,  seeing  that  for  years  successive 
Secretaries  of  State  had  represented  the 
difficulty  they  had  in  filling  up  places  in 
the  Civil  Service.  It  could  not  be  expect- 
od  that  the  uncovenanted  servants  would 
be  content  with  the  subordinate  position 
which  they  had  hitherto  held,  and  the 
House  would  hardly  approve  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  were  to  ask  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  increase  the  covenanted  ser- 
vice. Five  or  six  years  ago  he  suggested 
a  somewhat  similar  arrangement,  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  saw  objections  to  it. 
Tho  difficulty  that  existed  should  be  met  in 
some  way-  or  other,  and  he  could  not  see 
that  this  proposal  would  injure  the  Civil 
Service  to  the  extent  anticipated.  It  was 
thought  that  the  new  appointments  would 
not  be  few,  that  the  checks  would  be  use- 
less, and  that  the  Secretary  for  India  and 
the  Governor  General  would  join  together 
to  job  the  service ;  but  that  was  not  very 
likely.  The  civil  servants  considered  that 
their  vested  rights  were  invaded,  and  so 
they  were;  but  the  answer  to  that  was, 
that  they  could  not  fill  all  the  places.  And 
what  was  Government  to  do  ?  Were  they 
to  leave  the  places  unfilled?  The  system 
must  be  altered  in  some  way,  because  many 
of  the  present  appointments  in  India  were 
illegal.  There  must  be  some  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  and  the  simplest  and  wisest 
way,  and  that  by  which  least  injuiry  would 
be  done  to  the  Civil  Service  was  that  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  and 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  filled  the  same 
office  before  him  was  of  tho  same  opinion. 
No  one  supposed  the  noble  Lord  to  wish 
to  injure  the  Civil  Service,  and,  in  fact,  no 
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one  who  knew  the  Civil  Serviee  of  India 
would  wish  to  do  away  with  it  or  to  injure 
it.  He  himself  believed  that  the  Civil 
Service  was  as  necessary  to  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  as  an  aristocracy  was  to 
monarchy.  They  had  a  close  service  in 
Austria,  in  Russia,  and  in  France,  but  none 
so  close  as  the  serviee  in  India,  for  in  no 
other  did  the  rule  prevail  that  unless  one 
entered  as  a  boy  be  could  not  take  place 
in  the  service.  He  oould  not  but  think 
that  the  Civil  Service  showed  too  great 
a  distrust  of  the  Government.  Cheeks 
against  abuse  were  proposed  by  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  had  already  agreed 
to  the  seven  years*  test  of  residenee  in 
India;  he  did  not  know  whether  be  had 
agreed  to  the  test  of  language,  but  that 
was  a  proper  test,  as  a  man  of  fair  ability 
might  learn  two  of  the  languages  in  a 
year;  and  the  only  other  security  that  he 
believed  necessary  was  to  give  every  ap- 
pointment publicity  in  tho  London  Oasetie, 
with  the  reasons  for  the  appointments. 
They  must  show  that  they  wished  to  keep 
good  faith  with  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service,  who  had  always  been  distinguish- 
ed for  their  ability,  and  to  whom  thoj 
owed  so  much  in  the  good  government  o€ 
tho  empire ;  but,  at  the  samo  time,  the 
public  necessities  must  be  met,  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  a  better  way  of  meeting 
them  could  be  shown  than  that  proposed 
by  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  HENLEY  did  not  exactly  see  whj 
the  debate  should  be  adjourned,  nor  why 
any  blame  should  be  thrown  upon  the  Go- 
vernment for  having  introduced  four  Bills 
upon  Indian  subjects  on  one  evening,  es- 
pecially as  the  appearance  of  the  House 
during  the  discussion  showed  that  Indian 
subjects  did  not  excite  any  paramount  in- 
terest. It  had  been  said  that  the  eove- 
nanted  servants  showed  unreasonable  dis- 
trust of  the  Government ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  those  servants  could 
know  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  the  Go>- 
vernment  but  what  they  saw  within  the 
four  corners  of  this  Bill.  They  did  not 
know  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Regulations  were  to  be,  nor  how  far  any 
other  Secretary  of  State  for  India  might 
alter  those  Regulations  ;  and  men  whose 
interests  were  at  stake  were  apt  to  be 
alarmed  when  thev  saw  such  a  state  of 
things.  What  position  would  the  Bill  as 
it  stood  put  these  gentlemen  in  ?  Great 
interest  had  been  taken  in  the  mode  of 
filling  np  appointments  by  means  of  exami« 
nations;  and  he  honestly  declared  that 
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when  he  read  the  Bill  he  wondered  what 
its  object  was.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  having 
got  as  much  brains  as  was  required  by 
means  of  examination,  wanted  an  element 
of  a  different  kind  to  mix  with  it.  No 
doubt  some  thought  there  wei*e  certain  ad- 
vantages in  admitting  persons  to  the  ser- 
vice who  had  not  gone  through  the  ordi- 
nary preparation  and  examination  ;  but  it 
was  desirable  that  the  conditions  on  which 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  should  be 
defined.  There  was,  however,  no  reason 
why  the  number  of  servants  should  not  be 
increased  by  means  of  the  crucible  of  exa- 
mination. Was  it,  then,  anything  but 
reasonable  that  the  civil  servants  should 
wish  to  know  the  terms  upon  which  other 
persons  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice ? — and  for  his  part  he  thought  it  but 
reasonable  that  the  conditions  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill.  Ho  himself  had  great 
faith  in  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  ;  but  then  he  might  die  to-morrow, 
and  no  one  knew  whether  his  successor 
would  bo  as  scrupulous — and  this  was  his 
reason  why  the  conditions  should  be  part 
of  the  measure.  These  Regulations,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  introduced  until  the 
second  reading  was  agreed  to  ;  but  unless 
such  conditions  were  introduced  a  fatal 
blow  would  be  struck  at  the  system  of 
examinations,  for  no  young  man  would  go 
through  the  expensive  and  laborious  course 
necessary  for  an  examination,  and  run  the 
risk  of  the  climate  also,  if  he  was  likely  to 
have  his  prospects  destroyed  by  any  inter- 
ruption which  was  not  well  guarded.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Regulations 
would  bo  introduced  into  the  Bill,  and  that 
ample  time  would  be  given  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  joined  in  the  request 
that  the  House  would  not  consent  to  an 
adjournment.  He  thought  that  the  people 
of  India  had  an  interest  in  this  matter  as 
well  as  tho  civil  servants,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  his  assent  to  the  proposal  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  There  were 
certain  appointments  in  the  Presidencies 
which  his  experience  told  him  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  the  Government  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  filling  up  by  per- 
sons  who  brought  to  India  recent  expe- 
rience from  England.  At  the  present 
moment  the  appointment  of  Collector  of 
Customs*  at  Bombay  was  vacant,  and  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government 
of  Bombay  were  in  great  difficulty  to  find 
in  the  Civil  Service,  without  detriment  to 


other  interests,  a  gentleman  sufficiently 
well  qualified  to  fill  that  appointment — 
["Oh,  oh!*'] — he  meant  with  regard  to 
his  experience  of  tho  general  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men  who  cried  "Oh!"  perhaps  did  not 
remember  that  a  largo  interest  would  be 
afifected  by  the  manner  in  which  this  va- 
cancy should  be  filled  up,  and  the  mercan- 
tile community  at  Bombay  had  a  right  to 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
that  the  Government  at  Bombay  should 
select  to  this  office  a  gentleman  who  would 
do  justice  to  their  interests,  and  he  knew 
that  the  Government  had  great  difficulty 
in  finding  in  the  Civil  Service  a  gentleman 
properly  qualified  for  the  appointment. 
Again,  there  was  the  appointment  of  police 
magistrates,  who  had  to  administer  the 
English  law  as  between  Europeans,  to 
superintend  the  police,  and  to  do  a  variety 
of  other  matters,  and  it  was  very  desirable 
that  any  gentleman  who  might  be  appoint- 
ed to  fill  that  office  should  be  possessed  of 
qualifications  which  it  could  not  be  sup^ 
posed  a  gentleman  in  the  Civil  Service 
would  have.  He  thought  tho  object  which 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  had  in  view  would  be 
obtained  if  tho  restrictions  were  made  to 
apply  to  what  was  ordinanly  termed  judi* 
cial,  magisterial,  and  financial  functions  of 
the  Government.  On  the  whole  be  gave 
his  hearty  assent  to  the  measure  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  thought 
there  was  no  wish  in  any  quarter  to  ap- 
point persons  to  lucrative  offices  over  the 
heads  of  members  of  the  Civil  Service, 
thus  depriving  them  of  the  rewards  they 
were  fairly  entitled  to ;  but  if,  as  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  had  stated,  there 
was  any  difficulty  in  selecting  from  the 
Civil  Serviee  gentlemen  qualified  to  fill  the 
offices  he  bad  named,  something  must  be 
at  fault  in  the  education  or  examination  of 
those  who  entered  the  service.  If  mercan- 
tile law  and  practice  were  necessary  to  the 
Indian  service  they  should  form  part  of 
the  examinations.  He  regretted  that  the 
attention  given  to  the  affairs  of  India  did 
not  seem  greater  now  than  before  its  Go- 
vernment was  transferred  to  the  Crown. 
The  present  Bill  did  not  contain  more  than 
the  preamble  of  what  was  intended.  The 
principle  of  this  Bill  was  not  contained 
within  its  limits.  The  important  port  of 
it  was  contained  in  those  Regulations  and 
restrictions  which  the  House  had  not  seen; 
and  unless  they  were  of  a  satisfactory  na- 
ture the  measure  might  be  injurious  in  ite 
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effects,  instead  of  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  India.  The  right  course  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  pursue  was  pointed  out  by  the  Act 
which  abolished  the  East  India  Company's 
gOTernment.  It  would  be  an  evasion  of 
the  intention  of  the  Houso  in  passing  that 
Act  if  the  Secretary  of  Stato,  instead  of 
submitting  those  measures  to  his  Council, 
referred  them  to  special  Committees  of 
that  Council,  and  then  came  down  and 
said  that  hon.  Members  were  not  entitled 
to  tho  opinions  of  those  Committees  be- 
cause they  were  not  the  opinions  of  the 
Council.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Portsmouth  ho  was  sure  had 
moved  the  adjournment,  not  with  any  de- 
sire to  impede  the  business  of  the  House, 
but  in  order  that  they  might  not  proceed 
with  the  Bill  without  that  information 
which  was  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
form  a  sound  opinion  on  tho  subject. 

Colonel  SYEES  said,  that  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  previous  day  a  Court  of 
Proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company 
passed  a  Resolution,  expressing  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  clauses  in  tho  Bill,  which 
gave  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
unlimited  discretion  over  certain  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  service  in  India,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  that  coun- 
try, and  in  breach  of  good  faith  with  those 
who  had  qualified  for  appointments  under 
existing  acts. 

Mr.  TORRENS  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  accede  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Ring's  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley),  and  insert 
the  safeguards  to  which  that  noble  Lord 
had  alluded ;  that  he  would  accede  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hert- 
fordshire (Mr.  Puller),  and  insert  those 
offices  which  parties  were  to  hold  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill ;  and  that  he 
would  produce  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  he  had  referred  (he  mea- 
sure. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  thought  that 
ho  had  consulted  the  convenience  of  hon. 
Members  who  were  anxious  to  take  part 
in  the  debate  on  these  measures  by  putting 
all  the  Bills  on  the  paper  for  ono  evening. 
By  that  course  he  had  insured  that  they 
would  come  before  the  House  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth, would  not  press  his  Motion  for  an 
adjournment.  Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  and  tho  noble 
Lord,  tho  Member  for  King's  Lynn^  con- 

Sir  James  Fergusson 


curred  that  there  was  no  serious  objection 
to  the  second  reading ;  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  had  Amendments  ought  to  be 
desirous  that  the  Bill  should  get  into  Com- 
mittee in  order  that  thoy  might  propose 
them.  He  was  not  surprised  that  this  Bill 
should  excite  great  interest  among  those 
who  felt  an  anxiety  in  respect  of  the  Ciyil 
Service  in  India.  He  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  that  the  Civil  servants  would 
be  injured  by  the  Bill.  It  was  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  posts  hitherto  held  ex- 
clusively by  covenanted  servants  would  be 
occupied  by  other  persons  when  it  was  re- 
quired by  the  public  necessities  of  India. 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  had  objected  to  it 
as  a  new  principle,  but,  in  fact,  it  had 
prevailed  for  tho  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  Officers  of  the  army  and  gentle- 
men not  in  the  service  of  Government  had 
been  introduced  as  necessity  required  ; — 
and  the  fact  was  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment tho  covenanted  Service  could  not 
furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  do 
the  duties  which  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Lord  Canning,  in  a  despatch  which  had 
been  alluded  to,  proposed  that  a  certain 
number  of  officers  of  tho  army  should  un- 
dergo a  competitive  examination  in  order 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tho  public  ser- 
vice, but  this  could  not  be  done  as  it  was 
contrary  to  law.  At  the  present  time  co- 
venanted servants  of  four  years'  standing 
are  placed  in  magisterial  and  other  posi- 
tions which  properly  demanded  twelve 
years'  standing.  It  had  been  said  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  this  Bill ;  but 
the  truth  was,  that  men  were  wanted  to 
fill  places  in  Madras  and  in  Bengal,  and 
competitive  examination  could  not  supply 
them  in  time  from  the  Covenanted  Ser- 
vice. Lord  Canning  had  stated  that  most 
strongly,  as  also  had  Mr.  Ricketts,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  Sir  F.  Halliday.  An  hon. 
Gentleman  had  expressed  a  wish  that  a  list 
of  places  which  might  bo  held  by  uncove- 
nanted  persons  should  be  inserted  in  the 
Bill  ;  but  that  had  been  found,  after  full 
consideration,  to  be  impossible,  and  the 
best  plan  was  deemed  to  be  to  take  excep- 
tional powers  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases, 
subject  to  certain  checks  to  guard  against 
abuse  of  those  powers.  A  good  deal  of 
debate  had  turned  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther the  Regulations  should  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill  ?  He  could  not  deny  that  that  was 
a  natural  wish,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  seven 
years'  limit  he  should  not  object  to  insert 
it  in  the  Bill.  Some  difficulties  might  arise 
iu  requiring  a  seven  years'  residence  for 
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persons  placed  in  different  positions  at  the 
Presidencj  towns.  The  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Bombay  had  recently  come  home, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  available  civil 
servant  to  fill  his  place,  which  was  tem- 
porarily occupied  by  a  deputy  collector. 
Something  had  been  said  about  languages, 
but  he  thought  that  a  better  qualification 
than  a  mere  knowledge  of  languages  would 
be  the  competency  of  the  person  selected  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  specify  the  exact  words 
which  he  would  propose  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  hon.  Gentlemen,  but  he  was  ready  to 
introduce  into  the  Bill  the  Regulations, 
as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  re- 
duced, into  a  clear  and  definite  form.  He 
hoped  that  the  hon.  Baronet  would  be 
satisfied  with  that  assurance,  and  would 
allow  the  Bill  to  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  upon  the  understanding  that,  be- 
fore the  Committee,  endeavours  would 
bo  made  to  meet  his  wishes  as  far  as 
possible. 

Sir  JAMES  BLPHINSTONE  said,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  fix  the  Committee  for  that 
day  fortnight. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  ho  would 
name  the  Committee  for  that  day  week. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
that  in  that  case  he  should  press  the 
Amendment. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"  put,  and 
negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2°,  and  committed  for  Monday 
next. 

House  adjourned  at  half  ailer 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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IRON-PLATED    SHIPS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  op  HARDWICKE  :— I  rise 
to  mention  to  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
of   the  Admiralty  a  circumBtanoe  which 

VOL.  CLXIII.    [third  sebies.] 


has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  the  nohle  Duke's 
attention,  inasmuch  as  it  has  an  important 
bearing  on  a  considerahle  hranch  of  our 
manufactures.  In  his  speech  the  other 
eyening  the  other  noble  Duke  stated  that 
a  shot  from  an  Armstrong  gun  had  pene* 
trated  iron  eight  inches  thick.  I  ha?e  no 
doubt  that  in  making  that  statement  the 
noble  Duke  stated  what  is  the  exact  truth; 
but  the  result  of  that  statement  is  yery 
grave;  because,  unless  we  know  what  was 
the  quality  of  the  iron  that  was  penetrated, 
it  may  lead  foreigners  into  the  belief — it 
may  lead  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
other  foreigners  who  might  otherwise 
come  to  us  for  iron-plated  ships  —  into 
the  belief  that  the  English  manufacturers 
are  not  able  to  forge  plates  of  iron  that 
will  resist  the  effects  of  artillery.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  iron  so  penetrated 
consisted  of  bars  of  iron  welded  together 
endwise  ;  and  being  so  welded  together, 
of  course  the  welding  would  be  more  ten- 
der than  the  iron,  and  would  render  them 
liable  to  be  pierced.  But  I  have  also  been 
informed  that  wrought-iron  plates  of  4]^ 
inches  thick  have  never  yet  been  pene- 
trated by  the  Armstrong  gun.  If  this  be 
so  it  is  quite  necessary  that  it  should  be 
stated,  because  a  misunderstanding  on  this 
point  is  calculated  to  be  highly  injurious 
to  the  iron  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  noble  Duke  is  aware 
of  the  difference  in  the  iron  used  in  the 
construction  of  steam  vessels,  and  of  the 
results  of  that  difference  ;  inasmuch  that 
if  two  steamers  were  constructed  of  the 
same  scantling,  the  same  size,  the  same 
dimensions  in  every  respect,  yet  if  one 
were  constructed  of  rolled-plate  iron  she 
would  look  beautiful,  though  on  the  appli- 
cation of  force  she  would  crumple  up  like 
a  piece  of  paper ;  while  the  other,  con- 
structed of  boiler-plate  iron  and  not  look- 
ing better  to  the  eye,  would  be  so  strong 
and  compact  that  it  would  resist  anything. 
Your  Lordships  will  easily  infer  from  this, 
that  if  you  use  the  word  iron,  when  you 
say  that  shots  have  penetrated  certain 
plates,  you  publish  to  the  world  a  fallacy  if 
you  lead  thorn  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  one  kind  and  another, 
while  the  distinction  between  them  may  be 
as  great  as  that  between  any  two  things 
possibly  can  be.  I  mention  this  matter 
because  I  am  informed  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  iron  that  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  them,  and  I  hope  the  subject  will 
undergo  full  disousaion. 
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The  Dokb  of  SOMERSBT  :  My  Lords, 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  differ* 
ence  there  is  between  different  qualities  of 
iron.     So  impressed  hare  I  been  with  this 
natter  that  I  commanieated  on  the  sub- 
ject with  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  War ;  and  we  appointed  last  summer— 
or  rather  earlier,  about  eighteen  months 
ago — a  Committee  of  scientific  men  and  of 
military  and  naval  officers,  to  examine  into 
the  question  of  the  different  qualities  of 
iron,  and  to  ascertain  which  was  best  fitted 
to  resist  artillery  ;  and   when   I  mention 
that  on  this  Committee  were  Mr.  Foirbairn, 
of  Manchester,  Dr.  Percy,  of  the  metnllur* 
gical  department  in  the  Museum  of  Prac- 
tical  Geology,  together  with  several  other 
eminent  persons,  it  will  be  apparent  to  the 
House  that  we  have  not  overlooked  the  im- 
portance of  the  question.     We  felt  that  it 
was  one  that  demanded  our  most  anxious 
'  care.     Your  Lordships  will  remember  that 
last  year  a  good  deal  was  said  about  timber 
not  being  properly  seasoned.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  great  difficulties  in  ascertaining  the 
proper  seasoning  of  timber  ;  but  there  are 
still  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  men 
not  accustomed  to  scientific  research  de- 
termining the  different  qualities  of  iron. 
With  regard  to  the  iron  of  which  I  spoke 
the  other  night,  it  is  quite  true  that  it  was 
composed  of  bars  of  iron — but  not  welded 
together  ;  they  were  fostened  together  by 
means  of  bolts  and  wedges.     That   iron 
the  shot  broke  and  passed  through  ;  and  I 
believe  we  should  have  had  the  same  result 
with  many  plates  of  iron.    But  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertain- 
ed whether  plates  of  six  inches  thick  are 
stronger  than  those  bars  of  eight,  or  whe- 
ther they  can  be  penetrated.  We  had  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  trying  experiments  with 
iron  in  other  forms  than  plates — namely, 
that  if  they  could  in  other  respects   be 
made  available  you  can  twist  bars  of  iron 
into  any  form  you  wish,  while  in  plate  iron 
it  is  difficult  without  interfering  with  their 
strength  to  shape  and  mould  them  in  con- 
formity with  the  various  curves  of  the  ship. 
All  these  experiments  have  been  tried  with 
tho  greatest  care  bj  scientific  persons,  who 
have  carefully  noted  down  the  results  of 
tho    different    experiments.      They    have 
also  tried  experiments  with  respect  to  the 
sloping  sides  of  tho  ships  ;  they  have  tried 
experiments  both  os  to  tho  power  of  guns 
on    them,  and  as   to   the   quality  of  the 
nictnl.     Yesterday   I    went   down   to   see 
those  experiments,  and  to  confer  with  the 
persons  who  conducted  them  $  and  I  must 
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say  it  ftfipeared  to  me  A«ni  impeeiinf 
ttiese  plates  that  sloping  sides^  or  iron 
placed  at  angles  did  not  affori  any  addii 
tional  advantage  against  flat-headed  bolts. 
I  mention  these  things,  my  Lords,  beenose 
I  have  been  called  upon  by  the  noble  fiarl  | 
bat  I  feel  that  if  you  go  into  these  ques^ 
tions  at  all,  you  ought  to  go  into  them 
thoroughly.  One  might  ask  many  ques- 
tions on  these  matters — whether  a  csst  or 
wrought  iron  projectile  wss  most  efficaei* 
ous  —  whether  flat  or  round-headed  shot 
ought  to  be  used  ;  but  if  these  questions 
are  to  be  brought  before  the  House,  they 
ought  to  be  brought  in  detail,  with  all  the 
particulars  or  each  experiment,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, such  a  course  would,  in  many  re* 
spects,  be  inconvenient.  I  can  only  assure 
the  noble  Earl  that  I  have  this  subject 
constantly  before  me,  and  that  I  feel  all 
its  importance. 

My  Lords,  I  regret  that  I  was  not  here 
yesterday,  ns  I  observe  that  the  noble  Earl 
made  certain  remarks  on  what  I  said  on  a 
former  occasion  in  reference  to  the  state- 
ments of  Admiral  Elliot.     Now,  my  Lords, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  to  my  former  opi- 
nions I  fully  adhere.     I  hnvo  nothing  to 
retract.    I  stated  that  it  would  prove  incon- 
venient if  an  officer  of  rank  in  our  navy, 
having  obtained  permission  to  inspect  the 
French  dockyards  and  arsenals,  were  to 
come  back  to  this  country,  and  to  take 
means  of  having  a  statement  of  what  ho 
saw  there  published  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Such  a  course  would  stimulate  an 
excitement  which  it  is  not  desirable  should 
be  raised.     Your  Lordships  are  aware  that 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sensitiveness  on  this  subject.     For 
my  own  part  I  have  always  been  careful 
not  to  stimulate  it,  but  rather  to  assuage 
angry  feelings  ;  and  I  put  it  to  the  noble 
Enrl  if  Admiral  Elliot,  when  he  had  seen 
things  which  he  thouglit  required  the  notice 
and  attention  of  the  conntry,  and  thought 
that  I  or  the  Government  made  li)>ht  of 
his  information — if  he  then  had  written  to 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
and   told   him   what   he   had    seen — what 
course  docs  he  think  tho  Earl  of  Derby 
would    have   taken    under    such    eirenm- 
Btances  ?     1  am  confident  that  if  he  had 
received   such   a   notice   he  would   imme- 
diatelv  have  communicated  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston  ;    but  he  would   not   have   come 
down  to  this  House  and  made  it  public. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  the  proceed- 
ing of  Admiral  Elliot  will  create  for  us 
considerable  inconTenience.    Wo  Are  oftch 
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applied  to  bj  efficera  from  ftbro»d  for  per* 
mission  to  Tisit  out  doekjards  and  ar-» 
senals ;  but  if  a  feir  days  afterwards  tra 
nro  to  sec  all  this  published  in  Uie  French 
Ghambrrs,  and  attention  called  to  the 
dangers  with  which  our  preparations  me* 
naee  France,  ire  shall  be  obliged  in  our 
own  defence  to  bo  more  reserved  for  tlie 
future.  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  the  noble 
Earl  himself  on  this  subject,  and  ask  him 
whether  he  thinks  that  the  conduct  of  Ad- 
miral Elliot  was  either  wise  or  prudent? 
If  ho  docs,  we  differ  entirelj  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  will  not  go  further  into  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  may  state  that  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  a  few  days  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  proposed  Regulations  for  the  entry  of 
officers  of  tho  Naval  Reserve,  and  I  shall 
then  make  a  short  statement  which  will 
explain  to  the  House  the  means  which  the 
Admiralty  propose  to  take  as  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  Reserve  force. 

The  Earl  op  HARDWICKE  :  I  quite 
a^rrce  with  the  noble  Duke  that  it  is  in- 
convenient  to  discuss  scientific  questions  in 
this  House;  but  when  the  noble  Duke  states 
that  iron  eight  inches  thick  was  pierced 
with  shot  from  an  Armstrong  gun — 

The  Duke  op  SOMERSET  :  I  did  not 
say  it  was  an  Armstrong  gun. 

The  Earl  op  HARDWICKE  :  I  do  not 
care — if  it  was  a  projectile  of  any  kind,  I 
say  the  thing  is  impossible :  and  if  a  shot 
penetrated  such  a  plate  at  all  it  must  hsve 
been  at  some  accidentally  weak  part.  On 
the  other  subject  to  which  the  noble  Duke 
has  referred  I  am  sorry  it  has  been  again 
brought  under  notice.  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  wos  most  unwilling  to  take  any  part 
in  the  discussion  beyond  vindicating  the 
character  of  a  brother  officer,  whose  cha- 
racter was  assailed — and  has  been  assailed 
again  to-night  —  by  the  noble  Duke  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  as  if  he  had  done  some- 
thing that  was  contrary  to  good  manners 
or  good  taste.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Admiral  Elliot's  act  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent and  natural.  He  had  only  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  told  his  friends  what  be 
had  seen  ;  and  yet  for  so  innocent  and  na- 
tural an  act  an  officer  of  such  rank  and 
reputation  as  Admiral  Elliot  was  visited 
with  grave  censure  and  reprobation  by  the 
head  of  the  naval  service.  If  a  Member 
of  Parliament  chooses  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  that  is  en- 
tirely his  own  atfair.  I  can  well  understand 
that  tho  noble  Duke  may  think  it  unwise 
to  do  so.  What  1  understand  the  noble 
Duke  to  bo  sensitive  on  is  the  point  that 


his  condoet  has  been  impugned  bj  a  poli- 
tical adversary,  who  has  shown  the  condi- 
tion of  the  navj  over  which  he  presides  as 
compared  with  that  over  which  the  Emperor 
of  tlic  French  presides.  I  understand  that 
what  has  raised  the  noble  Duke's  anger, 
and  called  down  this  reprobation  on  Ad- 
miral Elliot,  is  not  the  course  which  the 
Admiral  took,  but  the  course  taken  by  a 
political  adversary  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— raising  the  whole  question  of  the 
comparative  state  of  tho  two  navies.  The 
question  that  vexes  the*  noble  Duke  is  the 
publication  of  the  statement  that  the  French 
will  have  twenty  iron-plated  ships  of  various 
sizes  ready  for  sea  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  while  England  will  only  have  six  or 
seven.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  source  of  serious 
anxiety  that  our— adversary  I  will  not  call 
him — but  that  our  rival  should  be  so  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  important  respect.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  annoyance  to  the  no- 
ble Duke,  that  is  the  act  of  a  political  ad- 
versary, it  is  not  tho  act  of  Admiral  Elliot. 
The  question  was  raised  in  this  House  bj 
a  noble  Earl  on  the  cross-benches  (Earl 
Grey)  who  gave  his  opinion  the  other  night 
on  the  state  of  the  French  navy.  He  stated 
that  it  was  of  no  use  our  building  any  more 
line-of-battlc  ships.  But  what  was  elicited 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  ?  That  two 
French  ships,  tho  SoJferino  and  the  MO" 
genta,  now  building,  were  two-deckers  and 
pierced  for  1 00  guns  each.  We  must,  then, 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  adversary;  and  in 
dealing  with  this  question  we  must  go  a 
littlo  faster.  Tho  speech  of  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Somerset)  the  other  night, 
was  the  speech  of  a  statesman,  but  the 
speech  of  a  slow  statesman.  The  Guvern- 
nient  must  be  more  energetic  in  their  ope- 
rations if  they  would  compete  with  our 
neighbour,  who  will  this  year  bo  able,  it 
is  said,  to  put  to  sea  with  twenty-six  iron 
ships,  and  take  command  of  the  British 
Channel.  The  question  he  was  convinced 
could  not  safely  bo  blinked,  for  it  was  be- 
yond question  that  iron-plated  ships  would 
beat  wooden  ships  under  any  circumstances. 
Our  ships  must  now  be  built  of  iron;  and 
the  best  mode  of  building  and  fitting  such 
ships  was  now  the  only  question  to  be 
solved. 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  Having  been  pre- 
sent, which  my  noblo  Friend  (the  £arl  of 
Hardwicko)  was  not,  when  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  (tho  Duke  of  Somerset)  referred 
to  Admiral  Elliot,  I  can  take  upon  me  to 
state  distinctly  that  there  was  no  charge 
whatever  made  against  him  beyoT^d  a  wont 
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of  diBcretion,  and  that  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral's honour  was  in  no  respect  what- 
ever impeached.  But  both  to-night  and 
on  many  other  occasions  I  lament  to  ob« 
serve  a  constant  reference  to  warlike  pre- 
parations. Of  this,  whatever  grief  we  may 
feel,  we  can  on  no  account  complain; 
while  other  countries  are  employed  in 
arming  themselves,  it  is  our  right,  nay,  it 
our  duty,  to  be  prepared  also,  and  no  one 
can  grudge,  however  much  he  may  lament, 
the  necessary  expense.  But  I  cannot  avoid 
expressing  the  sorrow  which  all  must  feel 
that  a  season  of  profound  peace  should  be 
one  of  general  warlike  preparation,  and 
in  no  quarter  any  step  taken  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  preparation.  It  is  peace  with 
the  expenses  and  burdens  of  a  costly  war. 
Heavy  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
entail  this  Buffeting  on  us  all.  Deeply 
are  they  answerable  to  their  own  people, 
to  their  neighbours,  to  the  world,  for  the 
general  necessity  of  a  universal  arming, 
of  a  peace  unattended  with  its  natiural 
blessings.  All  our  pursuits  are  carried  on, 
our  agriculture,  our  commerce,  our  manu- 
factures ;  but  we  work  in  arms,  and  while 
we  labour  we  are  both  paying  heavily  and 
toiling  severely  to  defend  ourselves.  It 
reminds  one,  as  I  have  once  and  again 
taken  occasion  to  remark,  of  the  condition 
of  the  peasants  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  where  there  is  no- 
thing like  police,  and  they  go  out  to  plough, 
and  sow,  and  reap  with  their  loaded 
muskets  strung  over  their  shoulders,  to 
defend  themselves  in  case  of  an  attack 
while  at  work.  Those  who  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  all  countries  to  be  armed  in 
the  midst  of  peace  are  deeply  answerable 
to  their  subjects,  and  to  the  world,  for 
this  grievous  and  unprecedented  state  of 
things. 

The  Earl  of  SHREWSBURY  said, 
that  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken 
had  stated  that  the  uoble  Duke  had  made 
no  imputation  against  Admiral  Elliot. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  noble  Duke 
assented  to  that,  because  he  (the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury)  was  authorized  to  say  that 
Admiral  Elliot,  so  far  from  wishing  to  do 
anything  that  might  be  unpleasant  to  the 
French  Government  felt  deeply  grateful 
for  the  courtesy,  attention,  and  liberality 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the 
officers  of  the  dockyard.  Admiral  Elliot 
did  not  make  the  visit  in  the  capacity  of 
Government  agent,  but  as  nn  officer  on 
half-pay,  who,  travelling  in  that  character, 
felt  desirous  of  ascertaining  tho  state  of 
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the  ship-building  in  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try. rTo  end  could  blame  any  one  for 
doing  that.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  was  the 
gallant  Admiral's  duty  to  do  so.  But  ho 
went  without  any  authority  from  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  he  went  in  a  private  capacity, 
and  everything  was  shoivn  him  with  tho 
greatest  freedom;  and  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral's opinion  was  that  had  French  offi- 
cers been  treated  in  the  same  way  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  their  return  related  to  their 
friends  all  that  they  had  seen,  that  wo 
should  not  have  complained.  Admiral 
Elliot  and  his  friends  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, firmly  convinced  that  in  what  he  had 
done  the  gallant  officer  had  only  done  his 
duty.  He  (the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury)  re- 
gretted that  the  noble  Duke  should  have 
called  Admiral  Elliot's  proceeding  "  not  a 
friendly  act."  He  was  sure  that  he  spoke 
for  the  whole  naval  service  when  he  stated 
that  they  were  all  most  anxious  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  officers  of  the  French 
navy.  He  had  himself  received  many  cour- 
tesies from  those  gentlemen,  and,  therefore, 
should  have  been  wanting  in  his  duty  if  ho 
did  not  state  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
prevalent  feeling. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  he 
had  not  thrown  the  slightest  imputation  on 
Admiral  Elliot  for  looking,  or  for  telling 
his  friends  what  he  had  seen.  But  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  when  the  Admiral 
authorized  an  ex-Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
make  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  consequence  of  his  conduct 
might  be  seen  in  the  proceedings  and  dis- 
cussions now  going  on  in  the  French  Cham- 
bers. With  respect  to  what  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  llardwicke)  had  last  said,  he 
begged  to  remind  that  noble  Earl  that,  in 
1859,  when  he  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  came 
into  office,  the  noble  Earl  insisted  on  our 
line-of- battle  being  brought  up  to  eighty 
ships,  and  there  was  not  a  word  then  about 
iron  vessels.  lu  the  same  year  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the  Trea- 
sury WAS  appointed  by  tho  late  Govern- 
ment, and  that  Committee  recommended 
an  increase  of  our  wooden  line-of- battle 
ships.  It  was  hardly  fair  of  the  noble 
Earl,  having  so  lately  given  such  advice, 
now  to  turn  round,  cry  down  wooden  ships, 
and  insist  upon  nothing  but  iron.  And 
yet  the  noble  Earl  now  accused  the  Ad- 
miralty of  vacillation. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o* Clock,  to 
Monday  next,  Eleven  o'Clock. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMOKS, 
Friday,  June  14, 1861. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 1**  Wills  of  Personalty 
by  British  Subjects ;  Public  Works  (Ireland) 
Advances  and  Repayments  of  Money  ;  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  Amendment  (No.  2). 
3*"  East  India  Loan ;  Annoyance  Jurors  (West- 
minster). 

THE  "  GREAT  EASTERN." 
QUESTION. 

Admiral  DUNCOMBE  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
If  the  Admiralty  have  taken  up  the  Great 
Eastern  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to 
Canada  ;  if  go,  at  what  rate  per  man  ;  how 
mnny  Soldiers  are  to  embark  in  her  ;  and 
if  their  being  t^ent  in  that  ship  is  with  the 
cor.currence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War? 

Loud  CLARENCE  PAGET,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Qi'cat  Eastern  had  been  so  far 
taken  up  that  the  Government  had  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  owners  of  that 
vessel  that  she  should  carry  out  a  certain 
number  of  troops  to  Quebec.  They  would 
consist  of  seven  officers,  220  men,  and  110 
horses  of  the  Royal  Artillery ;  thirty-nine 
officers,  868  men,  and  six  horses  of  the  30th 
Regiment ;  thirty- nine  officers,  868  men, 
and  si.\  horses  of  the  60th  Regiment ;  and 
draughts  of  various  other  regiments,  con- 
sisting of  four  officers  and  101  men,  mak- 
ing altogether  eighty- nine  officers,  2,057 
men,  and  122  horses,  with  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  women  and  children.  The  rates 
to  be  paid  were  for  officers,  £18 ;  for 
men,  £5  I85.  Qd.\  and  for  horses,  £20 
each;  and  for  stores  in  excess  of  the  regu- 
lated regimental  baggage,  £2  10«,  per 
ton.  These  sums  would  include  messing 
and  every  other  requisite  for  the  officers, 
victualling  for  the  men,  and  forage  for  the 
horses.  All  the  necessary  fittings  would 
bo  at  the  expense  of  the  ship,  the  Govern- 
ment lending  bedding  for  the  voyage.  He 
might  also  state  that  the  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  Slate  for  War, 

IRISU  CONVICT  PRISONS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  he  does  not  intend  to  imme- 
diately fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland, 
caused   by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John 


Lentaigne  to  be  Inspector  General  of  Pri- 
sons ;  find,  if  so,  whether  it  is  his  opinion 
that  this  course  can  be  adopted  without 
iDJuriousljr  affecting  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Convict  treatment  pursued  in  Ire- 
land? 

Mr.  card  well  said,  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  Irish  Government  had  ex- 
pressed their  intention  not  to  fill  up  at 
present  the  vacancy  in  question,  and,  look- 
ing to  the  diminished  number  of  convicts 
in  the  prisons  in  that  country,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  they  might  make  the  retrench- 
ment  with  a  due  regard  to  the  efficient 
working  of  the  system. 

LICENCES  BY  BOROUGH  JUSTICES. 

QUESTION. 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  a  late  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  it  was  laid  down 
that  a  Borough  having  a  separate  Com- 
mission of  the  Pooce,  but  not  having  a 
separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  does 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  words 
•*  town  corporate,"  in  the  Act  9  Geo,  IV. 
0.  61,  s.  1,  in  consequence  of  which  deci- 
sion it  appears  that  all  licences  which  have 
been  granted  by  the  justices  of  boroughs 
included  in  that  description  are  rendered 
invalid  ;  and  whether  he  will  introduce  a 
Clause  into  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  Amendment  Bill  to  rectify  this  defect 
ill  the  existing  Law? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  licences  in  boroughs 
not  having  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
had  been  governed  by  a  decision  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  according  to  which  the 
Borough  Magistrates  had  the  power  of 
granting  those  licences.  In  consequence  of 
the  recent  decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  the  construction  of  the  Kw  must 
now  be  admitted  to  be  different  from  what 
it  had  heretofore  been  assumed  to  be,  and, 
as  inconvenience  might  arise,  a  remedy  was 
required.  He  should,  therefore,  ask  the 
House  to  discharge  the  Order  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
which  stood  on  the  paper  for  that  night, 
and  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  under  the 
same  title,  in  which  a  Clauso  would  be  in 
sorted  to  meet  the  case. 

POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  ANDREW  AGNBW  said,  he  would 
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beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Whether  H  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  extend  the  acconi- 
modation  contemplated  under  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  Act  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  whether  the 
Postmaster  General  is  prepared  to  ro- 
ceive  applications  from  private  parties  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  Savings 
Banks  in  particular  localities  ? 

Thb  chancellor  oftheEXCHB. 
QURR  said,  if  by  nil  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  meant  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  undoubtedly  tho  operation  of 
the  Act  would  extend  to  them.  With  re- 
gard to  the  particular  districts,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  tho  Postmaster  General 
would  be  to  grant  Savings  Bank  accom- 
modation iu  the  first  instance,  and  by  pre- 
ference, to  those  districts  where  it  was 
wanting,  where  it  was  desired,  and  where 
it  did  not  exist  at  present  in  a  sufficiently 
convenient  form.  The  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral would,  first  of  all,  get  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  districts  to  make  a  trial,  and  he 
would  then  be  guided  by  the  operation  of 
the  experiment  in  the  selected  places  as  to 
his  further  movements,  but  he  would  look 
particularly  to  tho  agricultural  districts, 
and  to  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of 
them,  as  the  places  to  which  his  attention 
ought  to  be  directed.  As  to  applications 
from  private  parties,  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient that  gentlemen  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  different  neighbourhoods  iu  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  class  should 
make  known  their  views  and  wishes  to  tho 
Postmaster  General,  because  the  general 
wish  entertained  in  any  locality  would  be  a 
material  element  with  him  in  coming  to  a 
decision  as  to  the  particular  places,  in  tho 
first  instance,  to  which  he  would  contem- 
plate extending  tho  Act. 

DOVER  HARBOUR.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  ho  wished  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  it 
is  his  intention,  in  the  Harbours  Bill,  to 
adhere  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
now  governing  Dover  Harbour,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dover  (Mr.  Nicol)  having 
on  the  part  of  his  constituents,  given  notice 
of  certain  Amendments,  with  a  view  of 
changing  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
which  managed  Dover  Harbour,  it  was 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  consider  the  Anendmentt,  They  were 
S$r  Andrew  Agn$w 


doing  80  at  present.  The  Harbours  Bill 
was  to  be  proceeded  with  on  Tuesday 
morning  next,  and  until  then  it  would  be 
the  doty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  give  to 
the  proposed  Amendments  their  best  con* 
sideration. 


HIGHWAYS  BILL.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  Highways 
Bill  had  been  fixed  for  the  morning  sitting 
on  Friday.  When  the  Bill  passed  the  se- 
cond reading  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  understood  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  of  discussing  it  in  Com- 
mittee. He  (Mr.  Ilcnlcy)  presumed  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  reoal 
this  circumstance  when  he  fixed  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  morning  sitting,  and  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  having  that  discussion  in 
an  evening  sitting. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said:  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  altogether  objected 
to  a  morning  sitting  he  would  not  insist 
upon  it.  It  appeared  from  the  communi- 
cations made  to  him  that  that  time  would 
be  convenient  for  many  hon.  Members.  If 
it  did  not  come  on  on  Friday  next  it  should 
he  postponed  to  some  uncertain  future  day, 
but  he  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tho 
House,  and  would  take  what  eourso  was 
thought  proper.  If  it  was  thought  that  a 
morning  sitting  would  not  be  the  beat  for 
the  Highways  Bill,  in  that  ease  he  would 
fix  tho  London  Corporation  Coal  Duties 
Bill  for  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  was  very  muoh 
obliged  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

AMENDMENT  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished  to 
know,  On  what  day  this  Bill  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  whether  the  riglit  hou. 
Gentlemau  the  Secretary  for  the  Homo 
Department  will  have  any  objection  to  such 
an  alteration  in  tho  Clause  which  provided 
that  the  Mayor  of  a  Borough  should  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bench  of  Mngistratcs  as 
would  confine  the  operation  of  the  Clause 
to  the  case  in  which  a  Mayor  had  had  some 
previous  experience  as  a  Magistrate  \ 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  tho 
Bill  would  be  committed  pro  formd  that 
evening.  It  would  afterwards  be  printed 
with  Amendments,  an^  in  a  subsequent 
stage  it  would  be  competent  to  tho  hon. 
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GeDtleman  to  propose  sueh  aa  Amendment 
as  that  which  he  had  just  suggested, 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  •'JACKALL." 
In  reply  to  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  stated  that 
the  Jackall  was  not  a  revenue  cutter  but  a 
vessel  of  war,  which  was  sent  down  in  1859 
with  instrnctions  to  put  herself  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland. 

THE  GALWAY  CONTRACT. 
QUEBTION. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  would  beg 
to  nsk  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  Cabinet,  before  sanctioning 
the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidy  from  the 
Rojftl  Atlantic  Mail  Company  by  the  Post- 
master Genera],  had  taken  the  opinion  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  that  that 
noble  Lord  had  any  such  power  vested  in 
him  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  not  having  been  mode 
aware  of  the  precise  terms  of  the  question 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  now 
put  to  him,  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  any  inquiry  of  the  Postmaster 
General  on  the  subject.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  think  he  was  likely  to  be  in 
error  when  ho  stated  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  any  reference  was  necessary  in  this 
matter  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
He  did  not  believe,  so  far  as  his  knowledge 
of  public  business  went,  that  it  was  usual 
to  refer  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
in  matters  of  contract,  cither  with  regard 
to  the  performance  or  as  to  the  cancelling 
of  contracts,  unless  they  appeared  to  the 
Executive  Government  to  be  attended  with 
Boiiie  doubt,  or  to  turn  upon  some  point  of 
law  with  respect  to  which  they  were  not 
competent  to  form  an  opinion.  In  the  pre^ 
sent  case  he  believed  his  noble  Friend  the 
Postmaster  General  did  not  consider  there 
was  any  doubt  on  the  question,  and  that 
had  been  the  cause  if  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  legal 
adviser, 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
Moved,  That  the  House  do  now  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply. 

APPROPRIATION    OP    SEATS    BILL.— 
GLOUCESTER  AND  WAK£FI£U). 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  DUNOOMBB  aai^,  he  wished 


to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  is  the  intention  of 
Government  to  proceed  with  the  Appro- 
priation of  Seats  Bill  on  Monday,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  intend  to  propose  any  new 
Borough  Constituencies,  or  mean  to  leave 
it  to  the  House  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
that  is  created  in  the  BUI  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Constituencies? 
There  was  also  another  question  which  he 
wished  to  ask  with  reference  to  Gloucester 
or  Wakefield.  He  some  time  ago  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  its  asserting 
a  power  which  he  maintained  it  did  not 
possess,  and  stated  that,  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  punish  a 
corrupt  constituency  or  alter  its  bounds, 
they  had  no  right  tu  suspend  the  writ.  Ho 
wished  to  know  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman were  prepared  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  any  of  those  purposes  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  with  re- 
gard to  the  last  question,  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Government  to  propose 
any  measure  with  respect  to  the  boroughs 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  referred. 
The  course  which  had  been  taken  had 
been  taken  deliberately,  and  so  far  as  the 
Government  were  concerned,  they  intended 
to  withhold  the  issue  of  the  writ  during  the 
present  Parliament.  With  respect  to  the 
other  question,  he  had  already  stated  that 
Government  would  proceed  with  the  Bill  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  four  eeats  on  Mon- 
day ;  and  the  course  which  they  intended 
to  take  upon  it  would  be  best  stated  when 
the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill. 

Mb.  T.  buncombe  :  —  Then  I  give 
notice  that  I  shall  move  on  Monday  that 
within  seven  days  Mr.  Speaker  make  out 
new  writs  for  the  City  of  Gloucester  and 
the  Borough  of  Wakefield. 

INDIA— COURTS  IN  THE  MOPUSSIL. 

QUB8TI0V. 

Mr.  W.  BWART  said,  he  would  bep:  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whe- 
ther Courts  for  the  adjudication  of  small 
oauset  will  be  created  in  the  Mofussil  in 
India  ;  and  whether  the  Judges  appointed 
in  them  will  be  Barristers  or  men  of  legal 
training,  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  country  within  their  juris- 
diction ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
Government  of  India  had  determined  on 
the  establislunent  of  small  courts  in  the 
Mofuasili  and  were  preparing  to  carry  that 
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resolution  into  effect.  Barristers  would 
be  appointed,  in  some  cases  to  these 
Courts,  and  be  bad  stated  bis  opinion  to 
the  GoYernmcDt  of  India,  that  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  district 
in  which  they  were  to  be  stationed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair.*' 

THE  GALWAY  POSTAL  CONTRACT. 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  MOVED  FOR. 

Mr.  GREGORY :  Before  I  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Motion  of  which 
I  have  given  notice,  I  wish  to  assure  the 
House  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
any  allusion  to  those  personal  matters 
which  have  hitherto  formed  the  staple  of 
the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  Gal- 
way  contract.  I  will  only  remark  that  it 
IS  the  custom  in  private  life  for  any  gen- 
tleman who  has  the  miBfortune  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  another,  either  through  incoiv 
rect  information  or  inadvertency,  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity,  after  he  has  found 
his  mistake,  of  explaining  how  the  error 
arose,  and  of  expressing  regret  that  it 
should  ever  have  occurred.  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  in  90  cases  out  of  100  such  an 
explanation  is  accepted  in  the  same  candid 
and  friendly  spirit  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  noble  Viscount 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  has  evinced 
that  frank  and  fair  spirit  which  always 
characterizes  his  dealings  with  this  House. 
As  soon  as  the  noble  Viacount  found  out 
that  the  Irish  Members  had  neither  made 
a  threat  nor  sought  an  interview  in  regard 
to  the  Galway  contract  he  stated  to  the 
House  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  which  had  been  given,  and 
that  he  entirely  believed  it.  I  only  wish 
that  at  the  same  time  the  noble  Viscount 
had  been  authorised  on  the  part  of  his 
noble  colleague  the  Foreign  Secretary  to 
make  a  similar  avowal.  In  that  case,  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  would 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  made  a 
very  interesting  harangue  aod  of  having 
derived  very  considerable  advantage  from 
it,  and  had  he  stated  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  insinuations  which  he  threw  out,  he 
would  never  have  heard  a  word  more  on 
the  subject,  at  least,  from  myself.  I  will 
make  only  one  other  remark  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  this — that  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  insinuations  against 
any  body  of  Members  are  not  confined  to 
Sir  Charles  Wood 


those  Members,  but  affect  the  tColtif  and 
character  of  the  House  at  large,  both  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country  and  of  foreign  na- 
tions. I  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  Committee  for  which  I  am  about 
to  move  is  to  be  conceded,  but* till  we  ob- 
tain that  assurance  from  an  official  source 
on  the  Treasury  bench  I  trust  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  are  disposed  to  support 
the  Motion  will  not  leave  the  House.  The 
terms  of  my  Motion  are  for  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  termination  by  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  postal  contract  with  the 
Royal  Atlantic  SSteam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. As  the  Cabinet  have  adopted  what 
1  may  call  the  solidariU  of  responsibility 
with  the  Postmaster  General,  it  may  na- 
turally be  held  that  the  Committee  is  going 
to  inquire  into  an  act  of  thb  Government ; 
and  1  cannot  help  recalling  that  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  when  a  Committee  of  this 
House  was  moved  for  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  Motion  was  re- 
sisted on  the  ground  that  it  involved  an 
inquiry  into  acts  of  the  Government,  and 
led  to  the  secession  of  a  large  and  most 
influential  portion  of  the  Cabinet.  1  hope, 
however,  that  hon.  Members  who  are  dis* 
posed  to  support  my  Motion  will  remain  in 
the  House  until  wo  receive  a  confirmation 
of  the  report  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Government  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  has  always  been  a  stereotyped  accu- 
sation against  tho  Irish  Members,  that, 
instead  of  devoting  their  energies  and 
abilities  to  the  practical  improvement  of 
their  country,  they  have  ever  been  dis- 
posed to  be  led  away  by  different  projects 
of  agitation,  of  which  the  result  must  be 
sterile,  and  the  object  impossible.  But  in 
the  year  1858  that  imputation  could  not 
be  directed  against  us.  At  that  time  a 
project  was  set  on  foot  which  it  was  fondly 
believed  would  be  the  precursor  of  many 
other  enterprises  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
project  for  the  establishment  of  transat- 
lantic communication  from  an  Irish  port 
with  America.  The  national  importance 
which  was  attached  to  that  undertaking 
was  proved  by  the  number  of  subscriptions, 
the  extent  of  country  from  which  they 
come,  and  the  character  of  the  persons  from 
whom  they  were  received.  In  every  part 
of  Ireland  the  small  farmer,  the  shopkcep* 
er,  and  the  man  who  had  retired  from 
business  contributed  to  the  undertaking, 
and  Mr.  Laing  himself  said,  in  a  speech 
dehvered  on  the  9th  of  August,  1860,  that 
open  the  contract  being  entered  into,  l,7o0 
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Irishmen  were  indaced,  under  the  ctrenm- 
stanccs,  to  become  shareholders  and  sub- 
scribe money  to  the  undertaking,  belicYing 
it  to  bo  for  the  interest  of  the  country. 
At  no  time,  not  even  during  the  memorable 
tour  of  the  Marquess  of  Normanby  in  the 
year  1835,  was  there  more  satisfaction 
evinced  through  Ireland  than  there  was 
when  the  subsidy  was  granted  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby's  Government.  All  Irishmen 
felt  that  at  last  they  had  got  something 
more  than  words.  They  hoped  that  a  new 
policy  was  about  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
that  this  was  one  of  those  measures  of 
improvement  which  had  been  promised  by 
William  IV.,  in  answer  to  a  joint  address 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  moved  as 
an  Amendment  to  Mr.  O'Conneirs  Motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  They  knew 
that  they  had  hitherto  contributed  their 
share  to  the  general  taxation,  and  thought 
that  it  was  fair  that  some  of  it  should  re- 
turn to  them.  Nor  was  that  only  the  opi- 
nion of  Ireland,  it  was  equally  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  England,  because  memo- 
rials in  favour  of  this  communication  were 
addressed  to  the  Treasury  emanating  from 
chambers  of  commerce  and  signed  by  some 
of  tho  most  eminent  commercial  firms  in 
the  country.  There  were,  however,  two 
quarters  from  which  opposition  arose—' 
Jiiverpool  and  Glasgow.  In  the  year  1851 
sitnilar  uneasiness  prevailed,  but  the  Re- 
port of  Earl  Granville  and  a  speech  made 
by  him  in  tho  same  year  reassured  the 
people  of  Liverpool,  and  their  apprehen- 
sions  were  for  a  time  laid  at  rest.  Earl 
Granville,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  on 
board  the  Atlantic  in  the  autumn  of  1851, 
confirmed  the  feeling  which  then  prevailed, 
and  seems  now  very  generally  to  prevail 
in  Liverpool,  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
communication  with  America  is  a  prescrip- 
tive right  of  that  port,  and  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed.  That  theory  the  peo- 
ple of  Liverpool  have  very  lustily  main- 
tained, because,  when  in  1853  this  project 
was  revived,  the  whole  tone  of  tho  articles 
in  tho  Liverpool  newspapers  was  very  much 
to  the  effect  that  Ireland  ought  not  to  be 
led  away  by  these  visionary  and  foolish 
schemes,  but  ought  to  content  herself  with 
growing  potatoes  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  and  to  leave  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  emigrants  to  America  to  the 
Liverpool  merchants.  When,  however,  this 
company  was  fairly  started  in  1858;  when 
they  saw  that  its  vessels  were  carrying  as 
many  passengers  as  they  could  possibly  ac- 
commodate ;  when  the  crimps  and  lodging- 


house-keepers  of  the  town  of  Liverpool 
found  that  these  unfortunate  emigrants 
were  escaping  from  their  grasp ;  when 
people  found  that  goods  were  coming  in, 
not  only  from  Belfast  but  from  other  parts 
of  Ireland  to  a  greater  extent  than  these 
vessels  could  carry  ;  when  they  saw  that 
the  service  was  continued  throughout  that 
tremendous  winter,  the  press  of  Liverpool 
ceased  their  satirical  remarks  upon  the 
names  of  these  vessels,  upon  their  ill-de- 
scribed tonnage,  and  upon  the  discrepancies 
between  the  time  tables  and  the  perform- 
ances of  the  ships,  and  one  general  cry 
arose  as  to  tho  atrocity  of  the  Government 
sanctioning  two  subsidies.  From  Scotland, 
too,  came  the  same  cry,  led  off  by  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  the  Members  for  Greenock  and 
Montrose.  It  was  felt  that  a  good  thiug 
had  been  going,  and  that  Ireland  had  got 
hold  of  it,  and  that  thereby  a  great  in- 
dignity and  injustice  had  been  inflicted 
upon  Liverpool  and  the  Scotch  companies. 
In  the  year  1859,  immediately  after  the 
granting  of  tho  subsidy.  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  shortly  after  it  reassembled, 
in  consequence  of  complaints  which  wero 
made  as  to  the  nature  of  contracts,  and 
with  reference  to  this  particular  one,  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  was  appointed,  and 
certain  proceedings  came  to  light  incul- 
pating certain  persons  ;  but  neither  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  conducted 
this  undertaking,  nor  the  Government 
which  gave  the  subsidy,  were  inculpated 
by  tho  evidence  which  was  given  before 
that  Committee.  Before  that  Committee 
tho  late  Government  was  put  upon  its 
trial.  It  was  accused  of  political  jobbery, 
and  assertions  were  made  that  this  con- 
tract had  been  given  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  influencing  Irish  Members  and  consti- 
tuencies. I  am  not  going  to  enter  into 
that  question.  My  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Naas)  so  entirely  disposed  of  it  tho  other 
day,  by  showing  that  the  contract  was 
considered,  entertained,  and  determined 
upon  long  before  there  was  any  question 
of  a  dissolution,  that  I  need  not  say  another 
word  on  the  subject.  I  believe  most  firmly 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Government  were 
influenced  by  considerations  which  did  thorn 
the  greatest  credit.  I  believe  that  instead 
of  intending  to  govern  Ireland  by  a  mere 
system  of  conciliating  this  man  and  catch- 
ing that  one  and  putting  him  into  a  place, 
they  intended  to  inaugurate  a  general  policy 
which  should  have  for  its  object  the  benefit 
not  of  individuals  but  of  the  whole  country. 
They  felt,  as  we  feel,  that  while  we  con- 
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tribute  to  the  general  finnnoet  of  the  ooon- 
try  ire  have  hitherto  obtained  very  little  in 
return.  They  full  thnt  largo  sums  of  money 
are  annually  la?ishcd,  and  not  merely  la- 
vished bnt  thrown  away,  upon  English  pur- 
poses, such  as  Alderney;  that  while  Inrge 
grants  have  been  recommended  for  making 
harbours  of  refuge  in  England  hai-dly  any- 
thing has  been  recommended  for  Ireland, 
and  that  while  contracts  to  the  amount  of 
£900,000  are  sanctioned  for  English  ports, 
no  contract  for  an  Irish  port  has  been  ap- 
proved. Tho  best  witness  I  can  produce 
upon  this  part  of  the  question  is  Mr.  Laing, 
who,  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  tho  claim 
put  forward  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  says, 

"  If  there  were  to  be  any  subsidies  for  tho  con- 
veyance of  malls  across  the  Atlantic  at  all,  Ire- 
land, which  contributed  one  third  of  tho  whole 
postage,  and  which  from  its  geographical  position 
afibrded  the  nearest  and  therefore  the  speediest 
poiat  of  departure,  might  justly  demand  to  have 
its  claims  considered. — [3  Hansardt  clx.  099.] 

This  sentence  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  ezeulpate  the  Government  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  In  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Earl  Qranville,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  several  statements  are 
made  to  show  the  disadvantage  of  having 
an  Irish  port  of  departure,  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  directly  contrary 
to  the  facts.  It  is  stated  that  the  gain  of 
time  would  bo  inconsiderable— onlv  ten 
hours  upon  a  passage  of  eleven  days.  It  was 
shown  before  the  Committee  on  Contracts 
last  year  that  tho  gain  to  passengers  would 
be  actually  twenty-four  hours  ;  that,  as  re- 
gards letters,  upon  the  irhole  commu^nioa- 
tion  there  would  be  a  saving  of  several  days, 
and  in  telegraphic  communication  a  saving 
of  nearly  one-half  of  tho  tiiiio  now  occu- 
pied. It  was  said  that  inerchandiso  would 
not  go  from  an  Irish  port.  That  is  not 
tho  fact,  because  more  merchandise  has 
been  sent  from  Belfast  alone  than  could  at 
one  time  bo  carried  by  the  Gnlnay  steamers. 
It  was  also  alleged  that  passengers  would 
find  the  frequent  transfer  objectionable. 
AVhen  speaking  of  passengers  let  me  refer 
to  the  Report  of  Lord  Canning  in  1853, 
in  which  contracts  were  considered  with 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  passengers, 
as  well  as  of  the  postal  service.  It  was  said 
that  the  frequent  transfer  would  be  incon- 
venient ;  but  it  was  proved  to  tho  Com- 
mittee that  the  Oalway  steamers  carried  in 
twelve  months  as  many  passengers  as  Cn- 
nard*8  did  in  fifty.  In  order  that  the 
House  may  have  some  notion  of  the  pas- 
senger traiBo  by  tho  Qalway  line,  1  may 
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state  that  from  January,  1859,  to  May^ 
1861,  13.254  passengers  were  eonveyed 
out,  and  3,955  brought  home  by  tho  veaaela 
of  that  company.  Those  passengers,  by 
going  from  their  own  oountry,  not  only 
escaped  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of 
the  transfer  at  Liverpool,  but  thej  avoided 
tho  robbery  and  the  spoliation  to  which 
persons  are  constantly  exposed  at  thnt 
port.  I  am  also  able  to  declare  that  tho 
Irish  girls  going  to  America  by  these 
steamers  escaped  the  debauchery  and  con- 
tamination to  which  they  would  have  been 
exposed  in  emigrant  ships,  which  I  regret 
to  say  have  been  instrumental  in  stocking 
the  streets  of  New  York  with  unfortunate 
girls  seduced,  degraded,  and  then  aban- 
doned. I  have  insisted  on  all  these  points 
to  show  thai  this  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  squabble  between  a  company  and  the 
Post  Office,  and  because  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  is  a 
national  enterprise  —  an  undertaking  in 
which  fiv^f^  one  of  us  is  eoncomed.  It  ia 
not  merely  because  I  am  Member  for  the 
county  Galway  that  I  advocate  this  line, 
but  because  every  Irishman,  higli  and  low, 
has  his  sympathies  enlisted  in  this  project. 
We  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  a  postal 
service  from  an  Irish  terminus,  and  we  are 
determined  to  use  every  exertion  and  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  get  it.  If  we  have 
given  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  political 
complexion  to  this  case  let  me  remind  the 
House  that  we  have  been  forced  into  doing 
so,  because  I  insist  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contract  until  now  the  present 
Government — which  I  have  usually  sup- 
ported— has  shown  a  strong  animus  and  a 
feeling  against  it.  I  do  not  refer  merely 
to  the  dealings  of  the  Postmaster  General 
with  this  company,  but  I  refer  to  the 
speech  of  Earl  Granville,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  that  of  tho  late  Mr.  Wilson 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  voto  of 
Want  of  Confidence. 

I  turn  now  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  Motion,  the  contract  itself,  and,  as 
dates  are  of  the  very  greatest  importoncc, 
I  shall  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  do 
me  the  favour  of  bearing  in  mind  the  elates 
of  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make. 
On  the  22nd  of  October,  1858,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  between  the  colony  of 
Newfoundland  on  tho  one  side,  and  tho  At- 
lantic Company  on  the  other,  for  a  monthly 
postal  service  between  Gaiway  and  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  jeiS,O0O»  of  wbk;h  ^,500jra8  to 
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be  paid  by  the  Colonial  Government  of 
NewfounJIand,  and  ;C4,500  by  tbo  Imperial 
Government.  On  the  2l8t  of  April,  1859, 
a  contraot  was  entered  into  between  ELor 
Majesty's  then  Government  and  the  At- 
lantic Company  for  a  postal  service  to  be 
performed  betireen  Gal  way  and  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  providing  aUo  for  the 
delivery  of  telegraphic  messages  between 
Galway  and  St.  John's.  The  service  was 
to  bo  performed  fortnightly,  and  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  £1,500  a 
voyage,  or  £3,000  for  the  double  voyage 
out  and  homo.  The  ships  were  to  bo  of 
certain  specified  conditions — of  not  less 
than  2,000  tons  burden,  and  with  engines 
of  450  horse  power.  These  may  appear 
little  matters,  but  it  will  be  seen  by-and- 
by  upon  points  which  I  have  to  clear  up 
that  they  are  not  without  importance.  In 
1859  four  ships  were  contracted  for,  at 
a  cost  amounting  in  round  figures  to 
j&400,000.  Their  plans,  lines,  and  speci- 
fications were  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  tho  Admiralty,  and  the  specifications  so 
laid  down  were  approved,  I  lay  stress  on 
this  point  because  hereafter  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  ships  did  not  exactly  answer  the 
specifications ;  and,  perhaps,  if  those  spe> 
cifications  had  been  more  accurate  the 
ships  would  have  performed  tho  service 
better.  I  now  approach  what  I  cannot 
help  regarding  as  the  cardinal  point  of  the 
whole  transaction.  The  Galway  Company, 
finding  that  they  had  a  servico  of  a  very 
arduous  character  to  perform,  and  a  fleet 
of  first-class  steamers  to  provide,  naturally 
required  sufficient  time  to  set  these  afloat 
and  to  fit  thom  properly  for  performing 
the  service.  They  accordingly  demanded 
and  obtained  a  period  of  fourteen  months 
from  the  date  the  contraot  was  entered 
into  before  they  should  commence  to  carry 
it  out ;  and  the  month  of  Juno,  I860, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for  beginning 
to  perform  the  service.  But  after  the  con- 
tract had  been  signed  by  the  Government 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby  circumstances  arose 
which  greatly  complicated  the  aflairs  of 
the  company.  In  the  first  place,  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  ;  and  shortly  after  it 
reassembled  a  new  Government  was  in- 
augurated, and  from  the  moment  it  was 
installed  a  series  of  what  I  may  call  at- 
tacks were  directed  against  the  company. 
Questions  wero  being  continually  put  to 
the  Ministry ;  little  matters  were  being 
perpetually  urged  on  the  subject  of  this 
company ;  gentle  hints  and  jogs  were  con- 
stantly eonveyed  !•  the  Chancellor  of  the 


Exchequer  and  the  Treasury,  which  were 

perfectly  unmistakeable.      Owing   to  the 

formation  of  this- contract  and  to  other 

circumstances,  a  Committee  was  appoint- 

ed  to  sit  on  the  subject  of  postal  contracts 

firencrally.     It  was  nsmed  early  in  July, 

1859,  and  continued  to  sit  till  the  end  of 

the  Session,  but  did  not  make  its  Report, 

On  tho  meeting  of  Parliament   in  1860 

it  was  reappointed,  but  the  Report  was 

not  made  until  the  22nd  of  May  in  that 

year;  and  in  thi|t  document  this  passage 

occurs — 

"  It  will,  of  coarse,  be  open  to  Parliameot  to 
decline  to  vote  the  mooey  for  carrying  out  this 
contract,  but  your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend  that  course." 

Although  such  in  terms  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  I  think  ony« 
body  who  is  aware  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  occurred  at  that  time  must  be  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  fate  of  the  Galway 
contract  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 
We  did  not  know  what  oourse  the  Go- 
Tern  ment  were  likely  to  pursue ;  and  it 
depended  on  the  steps  which  the  Govern- 
ment took  whether  that  contraot  would 
be  carried  out  or  not.  If  we  eould  have 
drawn  the  slifthtest  inference  from  any  cir- 
cumstance which  had  previously  occurred 
as  to  the  animus  and  disposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment, we  should  have  argued  hostility 
towards  the  subsidy  on  their  part  rather 
than  any  favour  towards  it.  This  Report, 
as  I  have  said,  was  made  on  tho  22nd  of 
May,  1860,  and  a  month  afterwards,  on 
the  22ud  of  June,  the  doubts  which  wo 
had  previously  entertained  were  consider- 
ably strengthened  by  a  letter  from  the 
Treosury  to  the  company.     It  said— 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for 
their  Lordships  to  foretell  what  may  be  the  de- 
cision of  rariiament,  or  until  the  final  Report  of 
the  Committee  is  made  to  give  any  pledges  as 
to  the  course  the  Government  may  think  it  their 
duty  to  adopt." 

The  question  was  at  last  set  at  rest,  but 
not  until  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  9th  of  August,  1860,  That 
is  exaotly  sixteen  months  from  the  time 
the  agreement  waa  originally  entered  into. 
I  may,  therefore,  point  out  that  it  was  not 
till  sixteen  months  after  the  original  con- 
tract had  been  agreed  on,  and  until  two 
months  after  tho  company  had  been  bound 
to  enter  on  the  performance  of  their  con- 
tract, that  it  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons. 

Let  me  now  call  attention  to  the  position 
of  the  company  daring  this  crisis  of  their 
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affaird.  I  ftm  addressing  a  number  of 
Gentlemen  perfectly  acquainted  \^itli  mer- 
cantile transactions.  Let  me  ask  them 
what  would  be  the  position  of  any  com- 
pany in  the  world,  engogcd  in  an  under- 
taking of  such  magnitude,  bound  by  con- 
tracts amounting  to  half  a  million  of  mo- 
oey,  whose  whole  hopes  of  getting  their 
share  capital  paid  up,  and  of  inspiring 
contractors  with  the  necessary  confidence 
that  their  claims  would  be  met  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  existence  of  a  contract — 
if  the  fate  of  that  contract  were  kept  in 
uncertainty  for  sixteen  months?  The  Di- 
rectors had  nothing  whatever  to  rely  upon; 
they  could  not  even  assure  their  share- 
holders that  the  contract  would  be  carried 
out.  That,  I  repeat,  is  the  cardinal  point 
of  this  case.  If  you  meet  us  with  the 
letter,  we  meet  you  with  the  spirit.  If 
laches  have  been  committed,  we  say  that 
those  l<tche8  aro  excusable  ;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  the  position  in  which  this 
company  was  placed,  by  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  by  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  House  ought  to  view  the 
proceedings  of  the  company  In  a  fair  and 
lenient  spirit,  and  should  give  them  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt  which  may  arise  in 
their  minds.  What  then,  I  will  ask,  oc- 
curred in  June,  1860?  This  Committee 
was  still  sitting.  Every  consideration  that 
could  be  urged  against  the  company  was 
brought  forward ;  and  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  some  very  unpleasant  transactions 
oame  to  light.  But  with  none  of  those 
were  the  shareholders  or  any  member  of 
the  present  Board  of  direction  in  any  way 
connected.  In  June,  1860,  although  the 
contract  had  not  been  sanctioned,  the  com- 
pany determined  to  put  their  ships  afloat. 
They  were  afraid  that  if  they  had  not  their 
ships  afloat,  opportunity  would  be  taken 
by  their  opponents  to  bring  that  fact  be- 
fore the  Committee ;  that  a  breach  of  con- 
tract would  be  alleged,  and  that  an  unfa- 
Tourable  impression  would  be  made  on  the 
Committee,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to 
induce  them  to  make  an  adverse  Report. 
Under  those  circumstances  the  company  ac- 
tually commenced  the  service  two  months 
before  the  contract  was  granted  ;  and  they 
were  called  on  and  recommended  to  carry 
it  out  by  the  Treasury.  That  fact  is  not 
in  writing,  but  I  think  it  can  be  sufficiently 
proved  before  a  Committee  of  this  House. 
They  were  recommended  by  the  Treasury 
to  put  their  ships  afloat,  although  at  the 
time  the  Treasury  had  no  means  of  paying 
them  for  that  service. 
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The  next  subject  is  that  of  the  Newfound* 
land  contract.  I  confess  that  I  have  been 
placed  in  a  very  difficult  position  in  regard 
to  this  particular  matter,  because  I  found 
that  yesterday  evening  a  reply  was  sent  by 
the  Postmaster  General  to  the  statement 
of  the  Directors,  in  which  they  allege  as  a 
grievance  that  his  Lordship  had  forced 
them  to  give  up  the  Colonial  Subsidy,  whilo 
he  kept  them  to  the  service  to  St.  John's 
for  which  that  subsidy  hod  been  granted. 
The  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  a  letter 
from  the  Admiralty,  written  by  Mr.  Brady, 
that  Gentleman  makes  this  observation — 
"Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  my  mind,  and 
certainly  when  the  contract  was  settled  it 
was  not  intended  to  send  mails  to  St. 
John's.**  Li  spite  of  what  Mr.  Brady 
said — in  spite  of  the  instructions  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Treasury  Minute,  and  every 
official  document— the  carrying  of  the  mails 
to  Newfoundland  was  forced  on  the  com- 
pany at  the  mouth  of  the  pistol  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  He  had  a  double- 
barrelled  pistol ;  because,  whilo  he  forced 
them  to  carry  those  mails,  he  olso  com- 
pelled them  to  give  up  the  Colonial  Subsidy. 
In  his  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
company  on  this  point,  the  Postmaster 
General  states  that  the  contract  for  the 
carriage  of  the  mails  between  Galway  and 
Newfoundland  was  only  for  one  year  and 
had  terminated  ;  but  I  reply  to  the  Post- 
master General  by  stating  simply  that  what 
he  alleges  is  inaccurate.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  contract  was  made  for  only 
one  year,  but  it  was  to  be  renewed  for  five 
years  if  the  Colonial  Legislature  consented; 
and  they  did  consent.  That  is  my  reply. 
This  matter  of  the  carriage  of  the  mails  to 
Newfoundland  is  the  most  important  point 
connected  with  the  subject,  because  it 
impoverished  the  company  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  final  cancelling  of  the 
contract  ;  but  I  shall  not  go  into  it  more 
minutely,  as  I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  it 
for  a  Committee.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
company  has  become  subject  to  pains  and 
penalties  because  they  have  not  strictly 
carried  out  the  contract  according  to 
what  the  Postmaster  General  considers 
the  letter  of  the  agreement,  while  it  is  not 
remembered  that  it  wns  under  a  threat  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  contract  that  the 
company  was  forced  to  accept  the  condition 
of  carrying  those  colonial  mails  on  the 
terms  imposed  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

I  now  come  to  the  destruction  of  the 
contract.  In  October,  1860,  the  company 
did  apply  to  his  Lordship  to  postpono  the 
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subsidy  till  March,  1861.     That  was  their 
first  proposal ;  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  tho  fact  of  that  suggestion  having 
been  thrown   out   by  the   company ;   but 
coupled  with  it  was   a  request   that  the 
JPrince  Albert  should  be  accepted  for  the 
temporary  service,  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  com- 
pany, till  their  other  vessels  were  ready. 
That  request  was  refused.     In  a  communi- 
cation of  the  12th  of  December,  1860,  the 
company  referred  to  the  new  condition  of 
carrying  the  mails  fortnightly  to  Newfound- 
land, and  they  asked  for  an  extension  of 
the  time  for  commencing  the  service  till 
June.     They  alleged  that  they  had  been 
forced  by  the  alteration  of  the  contract,  and 
by  what  they  considered  to  bo  the  addi- 
tional duty  which  they  had  been  compelled 
to   perform,   to   ask   for  that  indulgence. 
They  requested  that  instead  of  taking  tho 
extension  to  March,  tho  time  which  they 
asked  for  when  they  did  not  contemplate 
carrying  the  mails  fortnightly  to  Newfound- 
land, they  might  be  allowed  to  take  up  to 
June.     If  the  House  will  examine  tho  cor- 
respondence they  will  see  that  in  letter 
**QV*  tliey  asked  for  the  extensiou  to  June; 
in  letter  **  62 "  they  pressed  for  it ;  and 
in  letter  •*  63  "  they  spoke  of  the  loss  of 
the    Connaught,   and    proposed    that  the 
Prince  Albert  should   be   accepted.      In 
letter  *'  76*'  they  gave  their  final  protest, 
when  the  terms  imposed  upon  them  were 
that  they  must  either  give  up  the  contract 
or  consent  to  go   on  with  the  service  in 
March  ;  although,  if  their  first  demand  to 
extend  the  time  to  June  had  been  conceded, 
they  would  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
AdricUic  by  that  time,  and  the  probability 
was  that  tho  service  would  have  been  car- 
ried on.    I  shall  not  go  into  the  particulars 
of  this  matter,  but  I  may  make  this  obser- 
vation—that in  tho  letter  of  the  26th  of 
March,  discontinuing  the  service,  the  Post- 
master General  stated  that  the  company 
had  not  one  vessel  capable  of  carrying  out 
tho  contract.     On  that  day  I  am  informed 
they  had  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the 
world — the  Adriatic,     She  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Sir  Samuel  Cunard,  in  conse- 
quence  of  some   accident  to  one   of  his 
steamers.    She  carried  over  the  mails  from 
America  to  Cork  for  him,  and  the  directors 
of  the  Galway  Company  applied  to  the  Post 
Office  to  let  her  go  out ;  but  that  depart- 
ment absolutely  refused  to  let  her  make 
even  one  journey  until  she  was  surveyed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Admiralty.    Though  the 
practice  of  surveying  mail  vessels  is  a  good 


one  I  think  that,  considering  the  Adriatio 
had  carried  over  the  malls  for  Sir  Samuel 
Cunard,  the  Postmaster  General  might 
have  permitted  her  to  make  one  voyage  for 
the  Galway  Company  without  a  survey. 
However,  all  these  matters  may  be  thrown 
on  one  side,  because  for  almost  every  one 
of  those  laches  and  those  concessions  and 
indulgencios  the  Galway  Company  had,  if 
I  may  use  a  vulgar  expression,  to  "  pay 
through  the  nose.'*  The  payments  for 
fines  inflicted  on  the  company  from  the 
beginning  of  this  business  to  the  end  has 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  over  £8,000. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  company  has  re« 
ceived  a  large  sum  for  doing  nothing  ;  but 
let  me  assure  the  House  that  they  have 
received  no  money  except  for  services 
actually  rendered,  and  that  the  total 
amount  received  by  them  is  only  £14,700. 
There  have  been  irregularities,  no  doubt, 
and  there  have  been  concessions  granted 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  but  those  con- 
cessions have  been  paid  for.  The  com- 
pany have  been  fined  over  and  over  again. 
I  contend  that  those  fines  having  been 
levied  condonation  has  taken  place,  and 
that,  therefore,  dismissing  those  points,  we 
must  come  at  once  to  the  crowning  occur- 
rence that  toolc  place  on  the  7th  of  May. 
In  consequence  of  not  having  any  vessel 
of  their  own  tho  company  chartered  tho 
Parana.  I  may  mention  that  she  is  a 
vessel  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  in  respect  of  tonnage  and  horse- 
power. Her  speed  had  been  proved  on 
former  voyages,  in  which  she  had  actually 
reached  Boston  in  one  day  and  several 
hours  within  the  contract  time.  She  had 
also  returned  in  a  shorter  time  than  that 
specified  in  the  contract.  She  was,  if  we 
may  judge  from  these  circumstances,  a 
vessel  capable  of  fulfilling  the  contract. 
By  the  contract  dated  tho  21st  of  April, 
1859,  the  company  are  bound  to  keep  sea- 
worthy and  in  complete  repair  a  sufficient 
number  of  good,  substantial,  and  efficient 
steam  vessels  of  certain  tonnage,  but  in 
case  the  vessels  become  disabled  they  shall 
immediately  replace  the  samo  by  good  and 
efficient  vessels  of  similar  tonnage  obtained 
by  hire  or  otherwise.  The  words  used  are 
"  efficient  vessefs,"  and  there  is  not  a  word 
as  to  speed.  The  Parana  had  gone  with- 
in a  day  of  the  time  mentioned  in  the  con- 
tract, and,  therefore,  provision  was  made 
for  the  unfortunate  accident  that  had  taken 
place.  The  accident  to  the  Hihemia  oc- 
curred after  she  had  been  passed  by  the 
Admiralty  surveyor,  and  when  she  was  on 
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her  wny  to  the  port  from  which  she  was 
to  start.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the 
vessels  to  be  employed  under  this  contract 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  approtal  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Admirnlty,  hut  I 
contend  that  their  approval  or  disnpprovol 
was  not  to  be  merelj  arbitrary,  but  based 
on  some  distinct  and  intelligible  principle. 
What  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Ad- 
miralty disapproved  the  Parana?  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  disapproved  her  on  the 
ground  that  the  Admiralty  surveyor  had 
stated  that  she  was  not  able  to  carry  the 
mails  to  St.  John's  within  six  days  ;  but 
allow  me  to  remark  that  that  forms  no 
part  of  the  contract.  The  Postmaster 
General  in  one  of  his  letters  states  that 
the  company  had  only  once  taken  the 
letters  to  St.  John's  within  six  days,  but 
he  omitted  to  mention  that  the  company 
had  carried  despatches  repeatedly  from 
St.  John's  within  six  days.  With  regard 
to  this  question  of  carrying  the  mails  to 
St.  John  8  within  six  days,  on  which  the 
whole  matter  hinges,  I  have  to  make  this 
observation  :^By  the  new  contract  enter- 
ed into  by  the  company,  provision  was 
made  for  taking  the  mails  to  St.  John's, 
but  no  time  whatever  was  specified.  The 
time  specified  had  reference  to  conveying 
the  mails  to  Boston  alone,  and  the  proof 
of  this  is  that  there  are  no  time  tables  for 
St.  John's.  Therefore,  when  the  noble 
Lord  says  that  in  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
Parana  he  was  guided  by  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  my 
reply  is  that  they  did  not  say  the  Parana 
was  not  competent  to  carry  the  mails  to 
Boston  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
contract,  but  they  were  asked  if  it  could 
go  to  St.  John's  in  six  days,  and  they  said 
it  could  not  go.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Parana  did  go  to  Boston,  and  accomplisli- 
ed  the  voyage  within  one  dny  of  the  time 
specifieil,  and  came  back  in  a  shorter  time. 
I  nsk,  then,  was  it  a  wise  or  proper  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  company  to  refuse  a 
vessel  which  the  Postmaster  General  had 
every  reason  to  know  would  do  the  service 
within  the  specified  time?  I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Peel)  for 
the  answer  he  gave  to  the  question  which 
I  addressed  to  him  yesterday.  I  wanted 
to  know  what  penalties  had  been  imposed 
on  other  companies  for  breaches  of  con- 
tract, and  what  indulgences  had  been 
shown  to  other  companies  when  such 
breaches  were  committed.  The  right  hon. 
Oentleman  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Sir 


Samuel  Cunard,  and  I  think  that  compliment 
well  deserved  ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  ob* 
serve  that  in  regard  to  Sir  Samuel  Cunard 's 
company  no  penalty  can  be  imposed,  ex- 
cept a  fine  of  £100  for  not  having  a  ship 
ready  to  start.  There  are  no  penalties  Im- 
posed on  that  highly  subsidized  company 
for  over  time,  and  no  power  to  terminate 
the  contract,  because  no  time  is  specified. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  takes  to  him- 
self a  great  deal  of  credit  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence.  Ho  speaks 
a  great  deal  of  the  indulgence  shown  and 
the  immense  concessions  made  to  the  Gal- 
way  Company.  He  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  who  take  the  benefit  of  that  passage, 
"  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy."  The  noble  Lord  evident- 
ly thinks  tiiat  he  has  conferred  consider- 
able blessings  on  the  company.  He  says 
"  More  concessions  have  been  granted  to 
this  company  than  to  any  other  company 
that  ever  existed."  Now,  let  us  see  wliat 
is  said  by  the  Committee  presided  over  by 
Lord  Canning  in  1853  with  reference  to 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 
That  Report  says — 

'*  The  mode  in  which  this  Company  has  per- 
formed its  contract  has  of  late  hcen  the  subject  of 
many  complaints,  and  our  attention  ha*  been 
called  to  several  memorials  which  havo  been  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  by  parties  interested  in  the  com- 
munication with  the  West  Indies." 

The  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Peel)  referred  to  the  fii*8t  two  years 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  existence, 
but  what  I  have  now  to  read  relates  to  a 
later  period.     The  Report  says — 

"The  Company  admit  the  correctness  of  tbs 
return  which  has  been  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  From  this  return  it  appears  that  la 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years  the  packets  have 
only  kept  their  stipulated  time  of  arritnl  at  South- 
ampton on  three  occasions  ;  that  they  have  some- 
times exceeded  it  by  as  much  as  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days  ;  and  that,  on  the  average  of  the  two  years, 
they  have  failed  to  keep  time  by  four  days  for  each 
voyage." 

"  Wo  find  also,"  the  Report  goes  on  to  say, 
"  from  a  return  furnished  by  a  mercantile  house 
in  Liverpool,  through  the  postmaster  of  that 
place,  that  in  the  three  years  from  February, 
1850,  to  March,  1853,  the  duplicates  of  letters 
from  Panama  despatched  by  way  of  New  York 
were  received  in  Liverpool  sooner  than  the  ori- 
ginal letters  forwarded  by  the  Royal  Mail  Com- 
pany were  received  in  Southampton  on  twenty- 
nine  dififerent  occasions." 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Report  which 
appears  to  me  to  apply  so  closely  (o  the 
point  now  in  hand,  that  I  hope  the  Hovse 
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will  fatonr  me  with  their  attention  while  I 
read  it.    It  taja — 

<'We  are  Mtlsded  tftat  tho  Rdyal  Mnil  Com- 
pany bns  had  great  dHBcuUlei  to  eontaad  witb, 
and  bat  made  great  exertiont,  and  incarrtd  heavy 
expense  towai^g  establishing  an  efficient  fleet  of 
vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  it  hat  been  treated 
with  great  indulgence  by  the  GoTcmment,  and 
largo  nllownnce  has  been  made  for  its  shortcom- 
ings, in  eoniideration  of  the  anTortaoato  lostee 
it  hat  met  with,  and  the  interetti  invoWed  in  its 
maintonance/* 

Those  losses  consisted  of  two  ships. 


*'  Tho  subsidy  whioh  it  receives  is  very  large, 
nnd  it  has  never  been  exposed  to  the  competi- 
tion of  public  tender.  The  abandonment  of  the 
Noi-th  American  branch  within  the  first  year  of 
tho  contract,  without  any  corresponding  diminu- 
tion in  the  subsidy  originally  granted,  has  render- 
ed the  rate  of  payment  per  mile  much  higher 
than  was  agreed  upon  when  the  company  was 
formed." 

Here,  Sir,  is  a  company  profiting  bj  the 
abandonment  of  a  portion  of  its  contract. 
The  Report  goes  on  to  say — 

"  It  has,  moreoTor,  of  late  been  very  confident- 
ly asserted  that  several  parties  would  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  service  at  a  much  lower  sum 
than  that  now  paid  to  the  company ;  but  while  the 
contract  remains  in  force  there  are  no  means  of 
testing  the  sincerity  of  such  offers." 

What  is  tho  decision  at  which  the  Com- 
mittee arrived  ?     Tlioy  say— 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  while  it  would  not  bo  fair  towards  the  com- 
pany at  tho  present  moment  to  determine  tho  con- 
tract, or  to  inflict  any  penalty  in  respect  to  past 
deviations  from  it,  the  public  interest,  neverthe- 
less, demands  that  a  stricter  course  than  has  here- 
tofore been  followed  with  respect  to  such  devia- 
tions be  adopted." 

I  have  no  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Royal 
Mnil  Steam  Packet  Company.  I  know 
the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend 
with,  and  I  havo  no  xush  to  see  them  sub* 
jccted  to  punishment  at  the  hands  of  tho 
Government;  hut  I  could  not  refrain  from 
noticing  tho  different  treatment  that  com- 
pany has  received  from  that  wliich  has  been 
extended  to  tho  Galway  Company.  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  the  decision  which  tho  Go- 
Teriiment  have  come  to  on  this  rndtter  as  a 
greet  nntionnl  misfortune.  I  am  not  going 
to  sny  that  the  town  of  Galway  has  derived 
tho  most  marvellous  benefits  from  the  ex- 
istence of  this  compnny.  That  would  bo 
an  unfair  and  exceptional  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question.  But  let  me  remind  the 
House  of  the  fact  that  Belfast  and  tho 
north  of  Ireland  have  been  so  i truck  with 
the  vital  importance  of  direct  commnnica- 
tion  that  a  ueW  line  has  been  eommenced, 


and  will  ahortly  bo  flniihed*  solely  for  tho 
purpose  of  eonnecting  Galway  with  Belfiaat, 
I  may  also  say  that  the  aouth  of  Ireland 
baa  been  so  impressed  with  the  neeessitj 
of  being  in  oommunieation  with  Galway, 
that  a  line  was  sanctioned  last  year  in  Par-^ 
liament  to  connect  Limerick.  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  and  the  south-west  of  Ireland  witU 
Galway)  nnd  I  fear  that  the  withdrawal 
of  tho  contraot  will  haTo  the  effect  of  in* 
dncing  the  company  to  apply  to  Parliament 
to  be  released  from  its  engagements,  and 
thus  deprive  that  part  of  Ireland  of  ita 
communication  with  Galway.  In  former 
years,  partly  from  the  Commission  of  J  841, 
and  partly  from  the  general  impression  that 
prevailed  in  England,  all  idea  of  a  comma* 
nication  between  Ireland  and  America  was 
pooh  -  poohed  as  visionary.  Sir  Samuel 
Cunard  stated  that  if  his  ships  were  to 
call  at  any  port  of  Ireland  he  must  have 
an  enormous  increase  in  his  subsidy.  Bat 
what  has  taken  plaee  ?  Sir  Samuel  Ca- 
nard has  now  found  ont  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  south  of  Ire* 
land,  and  the  consequence  is  that  Cork  has 
been  made  a  port  of  call  without  any  in- 
crease of  subsidy  being  asked  for.  Other 
companies  also,  who  formerly  thotight  that 
Liverpool  was  tho  only  place  to  be  accom- 
modated, have  found  out  that  Londonderry 
ought  also  to  be  a  port  of  call.  We  now 
find  that  packets  run  both  by  the  southern 
and  northern  route,  and  Ireland  has  three 
distinct  ports  of  departure  for  America, 
when  only  a  short  time  ago  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  she  should  have  any  American 
ports  at  all.  I  think  that  both  the  south 
and  north  of  Ireland  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  late  Government,  because 
it  is  from  no  lovo  of  those  ports  that  Sir 
Samuel  Cunard  sends  his  vessels  to  Cork 
and  Mr.  Allan  his  to  Londonderry.  'We 
may  also  be  assured  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  when  the  jealousy  is  extinguished  the 
love  is  likely  to  wax  faint.  Then,  with  re- 
spect  to  the  subsidy— it  is  but  £74,000 
a  year  ;  and  let  us  look  for  one  moment 
what  are  the  advantages  to  England  of 
that  subsidy.  At  this  moment  news  from 
the  United  States  is  greedily  sought  for, 
and  the  difference  of  a  few  days  earlior  or 
later  is  of  vital  importanco  to  every  man 
engaged  in  trode.  And  when  the  Post- 
master General,  Lord  Stonley  of  Aldorley, 
Btnted  in  ••  anotlier  place"  that  after  all.  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  we  might 
just  as  well  have  vessels  running  from 
Quecnstown,  inasmuch  as  they  went  to 
New  York  at  soon  as  from  Galway,  li6 
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forgot  the  enormous  importance  of  the  tele- 
graphic communication  that  is  brought 
from  St.  John's,  and  which  transmits  news 
four  or  fi?e  days  later  than  by  the  direct 
ocean  communication.  I  believe  it  is  to- 
tally impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  this  communication  between  Ireland  and 
America. 

Hints  have  been  thrown  out  that  Ire- 
land would  be  satisfied  either  with  having 
ships  touching  at  her  ports  or  with  having 
another  contract  thrown  open  to  public 
competition.  Well,  I  confess  that,  consi- 
dering the  hard  usage  that  this  company 
has  received — I  mean  with  regard  to  being 
forced  to  hurry  on  their  ships,  which  has 
driven  them  into  all  this  difficulty — con- 
sidering, also,  the  danger  that  such  a  con- 
tract would  be  accepted  by  persons  whose 
only  object  would  bo  to  do  away  with  this 
communication  between  Ireland  and  Ame- 
rica— I  hope  the  House  of  Commons  will 
take,  I  will  not  say  a  lenient,  but  a  just 
view  of  this  question,  and  devise  the  means 
of  extending  indulgence  to  this  particular 
company.  With  regard  to  our  part  of  the 
world,  I  think  that  Galway  has  some  pecu- 
liar claims.  Everybody  knows  that  Galway 
is  not  a  very  wealthy  place,  but  I  believe 
all  Irish  gentlemen  are  perfectly  aware 
that  a  very  large  and  liberal  subscription, 
almost  exceeding  the  means  of  the  per- 
sons subscribing,  has  been  raised  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  accommodation  of 
the  port  by  providing  a  suitable  landing 
place.  The  town  of  Galway  has  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  tax  itself  to  the  amount  of  four- 
pence  in  the  pound  on  rateable  property 
to  improve  its  piers  and  harbours  ;  and  the 
county  of  Galway  has  agreed,  by  the  re- 
solutions of  two  successive  grand  juries, 
and  of  the  presentment  sessions  of  every 
barony  except  two,  to  tax  itself  one  penny 
in  the  pound  in  order  to  improve  the  har- 
bour of  Galway  and  provide  docks  for  the 
ships.  When,  therefore,  it  is  thrown  out 
that  we  never  help  ourselves,  let  the  House 
see  how  ready  we  have  been  to  put  our 
hands  in  our  pockets,  although  they  are 
not  deep  ones.  We  have  done  our  best, 
and  we  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
consideration  shown  to  us.  Let  me  refer 
to  a  circumstance  that  has  occurred,  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  treatment 
sometimes  extended  to  one  country  and 
the  other.  I  refer  to  the  course  taken  by 
the  Treasury  towards  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. Last  year  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners of  the  town  of  Galway  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Treasury  to  expend  £1|200 
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of  their  harbour  dues  in  laying  down  moor- 
ings. The  Treasury  refused,  though  the 
only  effect  would  have  been  to  postpone  for 
six  months  the  last  instalment  of  the  debt 
due  by  the  Commissioners.  Simultaneously 
with  that  refusal,  namely,  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  1860,  an  Act  passed  this  House  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  and  discharge 
of  the  debt  due  to  the  Treasury  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Harbours  and  Docks 
at  Leith.  This  debt  amounted,  in  1838, 
to  no  less  than  £528,374,  and  Heaven 
only  knows  how  much  remained  unpaid  in 
July,  1860.  The  end  of  the  operation  was 
that  this  immense  debt,  although  contract- 
ed by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  was  com- 
promised by  the  Treasury  on  the  payment 
of  the  sum  of  £50,000,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  Schedule  of  the  Act.  That  is  the 
treatment  extended  to  one  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel  as  compared  with  the 
other. 

I  will  not  allude  to  the  great  amount  of 
personal  distress  in  Ireland  which  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  termination  of  this  con- 
tract. But  this  is  practically  an  announce- 
ment that  capital  must  fly  away  from  a 
people  so  unfortunate.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment will  add  another  to  the  many 
resentments  cherished  by  that  country 
against  this.  It  will  be  considered  in  that 
country  that  this  course  has  been  adopted 
in  a  grudging  and  envious  spirit  towards 
an  undertaking  that  was  calculated  to  come 
into  rivalry  with  Scotch  or  English  in* 
terests.  This  may  be  very  erroneous  and 
it  may  be  very  unreasoning — \ironicaX 
cheer s\ — and  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  so.  But  I  say  that 
those  who  undertake  the  management  and 
government  of  a  country  must  make  allow- 
ance for  popular  sentiment.  This  House 
of  Commons  which  sets  up  to  be  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light  to  the  whole  world,  and 
places  all  its  measures  on  the  solid  basis 
of  argument  and  reason,  did  it  not  defer 
last  year  to  what  was  called  an  unreason- 
ing and  erroneous  sentiment  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  will 
remember  that  on  the  Religious  Census 
Bill  a  most  important  provision  was  struck 
out  solely  in  deference  to  what  he  called 
an  unreasoning  sentiment.  And,  there- 
fore, Sir,  when  hon.  Members  cheer  me 
ironically  for  saying  that  it  is  an  erroneous 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, let  me  remind  them  that  an  erroneous 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  a  large  section 
of  the  people  of  England  was  deferred  to 
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last  year  by  the  Secretary  of  State  him- 
self. The  late  Under  Secretary  for  Irclaud 
(Mr.Drummond),  well  known  for  the  aphor* 
ism  that  **  property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights,"  used  to  say  that  "  how  to  do 
it"  was  in  his  mind  a  matter  of  as  great 
importance  in  the  government  of  Ireland 
as  "  what  to  do."  I  wish  Her  Majesty's 
GoTcmment  would  take  into  consideration 
that  opinion  of  Mr.  Drummond,  and,  rely 
upon  it,  they  would  be  no  losers  if  the  con- 
tentment of  a  people  be  a  gain  and  a  suc- 
cess. I  am  quite  aware  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with — they  have  the  greatest  of 
all  difficulties  to  contend  with — the  diffi- 
culty of  being  ignorant  how  to  do  it. 
They  are  in  this  position,  that  they  have 
not  one  single  Irish  gentleman  connect- 
ed with  them  from  whom  they  can  ob- 
tain the  slightest  reliable  information  as 
to  tho  temper  of  the  people.  More- 
over, they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  con* 
suit  those  gentlemen  out  of  the  House 
who  would  be  willing  to  enlighten  them  on 
tho  subject.  As  paradoxes  are  at  a  pre- 
mium in  the  Cabinet,  perhaps  they  are 
acting  upon  the  hypothesis  that  persons 
who  are  well-informed  and  enlightened  on 
tho  subject  through  experience  arc  so 
blended  by  ingrained  and  inveterate  pre- 
judices that  it  would  be  better  not  to  ap- 
ply to  them  for  their  opinion.  That,  at 
all  events,  is  their  practice  if  not  their 
theory,  and  they  will  have  ererj  opportu- 
nity of  carrying  out  that  principle  with 
perfect  and  uninterrupted  success,  because 
I  conceive  that  when  we  who  are  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  go  back  to  onr 
constituents,  our  fidelity  to  our  party  will 
not  be,  as  heretofore,  a  matter  for  glori- 
fication, but  a  matter  of  excuse.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  will  be  thrown  in  my 
teeth  that  my  argument  goes  to  the  length 
of  maintaining  that  Ireland  is  to  be  favour- 
ed by  the  grant  of  subsidies  and  contracts; 
but  that  is  not  the  argument  I  used.  That 
is  not  the  meaning  I  wish  to  convey.  Tho 
question  at  issue  is  not  this  miserable 
dole  of  £72,000;  but  the  question  is  whe- 
ther, while  English  enterprise  is  met  with 
favour,  Irish  enterprise  is  met  with  every 
disfavour?  It  is  the  question  of  the  spirit 
and  animus  which  have  influenced  you 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  the  question  whether  political 
antipathies  are  to  be  indulged  in  at  our 
expense,  and  whether  in  wounding  Ireland 
jou  can  discredit  the  Earl  of  Derby  and 
gratify  party  pique  by  the  destruction  of  a 
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nation's  hopes?  I  confess  the  prospect  is 
not  a  cheering  one.  When  I  go  back  to 
those  who  sent  me  here,  I  shall  bo  forced 
to  tell  them  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  given  a  practical  proof  that  wo 
in  Ireland  may  jeontribute,  but  shall  not 
receive— that  we  may  sow,  but  shall  not 
reap,  and  are  not  worthy  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table.  I 
now.  Sir,  put  my  Motion  in  your  hands, 
and  the  way  in  which  I  should  wish  the 
matter  to  bo  investiffated  and  decided  oii 
is  not  by  having  a  large  Committee,  but 
I  should  rather  desire  to  see  the  subject 
left  to  the  arbitration  of  Ute  persons  select- 
ed for  their  impartiality.  If  you  choose 
to  put  on  the  Committee  one  Member  on 
tho  part  of  Ireland  to  conduct  the  case, 
and  one  Member  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  defend  the  Government,  perhaps 
that  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  mode 
of  proceeding ;  but  all  I  can  say  is  this 
— that,  insisting  that  the  question  shall 
be  judged  not  merely  on  the  letter  but 
by  the  spirit  of  the  contract,  I  shall  my- 
self, for  one,  acquiesce  with  the  most  per- 
fect readiness  in  the  impartial  decision  of 
five  English  Gentlemen. ' 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  That  "  to  tho  end  of  the  Question, 
in  order  to  add  the  words — 

''  A  Select  Commute  bo  appointed,  to  inqaire 
into  the  circnmstances  a'  tending  tlie  termination, 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  of  tho  Postal  Con- 
tract with  tho  Royal  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation 
Company." 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
commencement  of  his  speech.  It  was  irre- 
gular, no  doubt,  to  refer  to  a  former  de- 
bate, but  since  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
chosen  to  commit  that  irregularity  I  must 
be  permitted  to  follow  him  in  the  same 
course.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  made  a 
charge  of  want  of  frankness  in  the  part  I 
took  in  the  debate  alluded  to,  and  I  beg 
to  state  what  occurred.  There  had  been, 
on  the  morning  of  a  very  important  debate, 
an  intimation  in  a  newspaper  of  the  most 
general  circulation —  The  Times  newspaper 
— that  a  rumour  existed  of  a  bargain  made 
between  the  Government  and  the  Irish 
Members  that,  in  consideration  of  £36,000 
being  paid  on  account  of  the  Galway  con- 
tract, the  Irish  Members  were  to  BU\}^Qt< 
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the  GoTernment.  Now,  Sir,  I  conBidered 
that  rumour  as  a  calumny,  and  I  stated  on 
behalf  of  the  GoTernment  that  it  was  a 
calumny  on  the  Goremment.  I  certainly 
had  a  right  to  do  that.  It  was  obyious 
that  the  calumny  was  aimed  against  the 
Goremment  on  one  side,  and  against  the 
Irish  Members  on  the  other  |  and  it  was 
tny  business,  as  a  member  of  the  Go?em- 
mentt  to  deny  the  imputation.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire spoke  early  in  that  debate,  ftnd 
referred  incidentally  to  the  question  of  the 
Galway  contract.  It,  therefore,  became 
my  opportunity  and  my  duty  to  refute  the 
calumny.  It  was  for  the  Irish  Members 
to  refute  that  part  of  the  calumny  which 
referred  to  them  ;  but,  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  I  stated 
that  I  had  been  informed  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Prime  Minister  that  a  gen- 
tleman, who  seemed  entitled  to  ask  the 
Question,  had  asked  him  to  receive  a  de- 
putation of  Irish  Members  on  tho  Mon- 
day morning,  and  that  so  anxious  was  my 
noble  Friend  to  avoid  any  misconstruction 
that  he  declined  to  receive  the  deputation. 
Now,  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Daly  was 
authorized  to  make  that  communication ; 
I  did  not  say  that  he  stated  himself  to  be 
authorized,  but  I  said  that  he  seemed  to 
be  entitled  to  ask  the  question,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  if  I  had  to  make  the  state- 
ment to-day  I  could  use  words  that  would 
more  correctly  convey  my  meaning.  My 
noble  Friend  afterwards,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem* 
ber  for  Roscommon  (Colonel  French),  made 
a  statement  in  respect  to  what  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Daly  and  himself,  and  any  one 
who  reads  in  the  newspapers  the  speech  of 
Father  Daly,  as  he  is  called  in  Galway, 
will  find  that  that  gentleman  gives  exactly 
the  same  account  of  the  interview.  Some 
days  after,  I  having  made  no  imputation 
on  any  hon.  Member— -on  a  Wednesday, 
when  it  is  not  expected  that  public  matters 
will  be  introduced,  and  when  the  Bills  of 
private  Members  were  generally  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion — my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Roscommon  came 
down  to  the  House  and  disclaimed  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Members  any  authority 
having  been  given  to  Mr.  Daly  or  any 
other  person  to  use  threats  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  impending  divi- 
sion. My  noble  Friend,  I  understand,  im- 
mediately  got  up  and  stated  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  that  declaration, 
dad  there  the  whole  matter  seemed  to  be 
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at  an  end.  That  statement  was  made  to 
my  noble  Friend  and  not  to  me.  My  noble 
Friend  accepted  the  disclaimer — I  was  not 
present  in  the  House — and  I  concluded 
that  the  business  was  at  an  end.  But  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gregory)  has 
made  a  statement  to-night,  I  am  ready  to 
say  that  I,  like  my  noble  Friend,  accept 
the  disclaimer,  and  readily  believe  that 
Mr.  Daly  had  no  authority,  and  was  not 
entitled,  to  propose  the  deputation  to  the 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  supposing  the  Govern- 
ment had  acted  with  the  greatest  injus- 
tice to  the  Galway  Company,  it  would 
have  been  disgraceful  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  Irish  Members  if,  for  the  sake 
of  a  majority  on  a  question  under  discus* 
sion  at  the  time,  there  had  been  any  con- 
tract between  them.  I,  therefore,  think  I 
was  bound  to  make  the  statement  I  did  a 
few  days  afterwards.  The  Times  news* 
paper  stated  that  that  had  been  a  current 
report,  and  that  they  gave  publicity  to  it. 
That  being  so,  both  the  Government  and 
the  Irish  Members  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
that  newspaper  for  bringing  prominently 
to  light  the  current  rumour ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
utterly  disclaiming  that  there  was  any  truth 
in  that  report.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  now  into  the  question  of  the  Galway 
contract,  as  the  Gh)vemment  do  not  intend 
to  oppose  the  Amendment.  The  whole  of 
the  subject  will  come  under  the  Considera* 
tion  of  the  Committee,  and  if  any  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  Galway  Company,  or 
any  injury  to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  I 
hope  that  injustice  and  that  injury  may  be 
redressed.  In  reference  to  the  concluding 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  may 
say  that  I  remember,  upon  one  occasion 
when  I  called  on  Viscount  Melbonmoi 
that  that  noble  Lord  informed  me  that  he 
had  offered  the  appointment  of  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  of  Irelana  to  Lord  Althorpe,  who 
refused  the  office,  stating  that  he  did  not 
suppose  tho  appointment  would  be  very 
popular.  Upon  this  Viscount  Melbourne 
remarked  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken, 
and  that  no  people  more  than  the  Irish 
would  have  admired,  respected,  iind  apprc>^ 
elated  his  plain  and  simple  character  and 
his  love  of  justice.  I  agree  with  Viscount 
Melbourne  that  the  Irish  people  do  appre- 
ciate justice,  and  if  any  injustice  has  been 
committed  towards  them,  they  will  natu- 
rally feel  sore  on  that  account;  bat  I  be- 
liovo  that  a  Government  wishing  to  stand 
well  with  the  Irish  people  ought  not  to  ea^ 
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dcavour  to  do  bo  by  offering  them  any  un* 
fair  advantage,  but,  in  order  to  be  popular, 
ought  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of 
justice. 

Mb.  BAXTER  eaid,  bo  was  glad  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  intend 
to  oppose  the  Motion  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Galway  in  a  singularly  tem- 
perate and  able  speech.  Such  a  course 
was  only  respootful  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, who,  there  oould  bo  no  doubt,  felt 
strongly  and  unanimously  on  the  subject, 
and  were  entitled  to  have  it  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, though  in  his  humble  opinion 
they  had  been  greatly  misled  and  deceived. 
The  more  investigation  was  carried  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  the  more  clearly 
would  it  appear  that  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral had  only  done  what  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  do — what  he  was  forced 
to  do  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  by 
the  action  of  the  Company  themselves,  and 
as  many  commercial  gentlemen  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  thought  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  before.  Before  mak- 
ing a  few  observations,  and  they  should 
be  but  few — because  his  case  was  so  much 
better  than  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Galway — he  might  be  permitted  to  clear 
the  ground  by  distinctly  stating  that  his 
hostility  to  the  Galway  subsidy  had  nothing 
wliatever  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  ves- 
sels sailed  from  an  Irish  port.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen would  recollect  that  he  had  before 
stated  iu  the  House,  that  wherever  there 
was  effective  competition  on  any  oceau 
— and  there  was  such  competition  on  the 
North  Atlantic— a  subsidy  became  a  profli- 
gate waste  of  public  money.  Those  beine 
his  views,  he  thought  the  Earl  of  Derby  s 
Government  quite  wrong,  not  only  in  grant- 
ing the  Galway  subsidy,  but  in  renewing 
the  contract  with  the  Cunard  Company, 
There  were  several  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
sat  with  him  on  the  Committee  last  year, 
and  they  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  exposing  the 
evils  that  resulted  from  the  extension  of 
the  contract  to  the  Cunard  Company.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Galway  intimated  that 
Scotch  interests  were  perhaps  concerned. 
He  could  only  say  that  he  (Mr.  Baxter) 
had  no  connection  with  any  steam  packet 
company,  or  with  any  port  from  which 
trans-oceanic  steamers  sailed,  and  his  sim- 
ple desire  was  to  save  the  public  money 
by  exposing  the  evils  that  sprang  from  a 
system  of  unlimited  subsidy.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  admit  that  in  his  view  Ire- 
land was  entitled,  if  for  no  other  reasou. 


from  her  geographical  position,  to  a  direet 
postal  communication  with  America ;  and 
he  always  held  the  opinion,  that  in  any 
new  arrangement  with  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany, it  would  become  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  Government  to  see  that  Ireland  was 
made  a  point  of  departure  and  a  point  of 
arrival.  But  that  oould  very  wisely  have 
been  done,  and  ought  to  have  ieen  done, 
without  hastily  renewing  the  contract  with 
the  Cunard  Company  on  the  old  terms-:- 
terms  which,  as  every  one  connected  witli 
commerce  knew,  were  ridiculously  advan- 
tageous to  that  Company,  and  without  giving 
a  subsidy  to  the  Galway  Company,  which 
never  had  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  the 
business — and  which  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  was  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
mercial sham.  They  must  all  admit  that, 
as  soon  as  the  contract  was  signed  by  tlie 
Government  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Government  not  only  to  "  implement "  it, 
but  to  "implement"  it  in  the  most  fair 
and  liberal  manner.  Now,  how  far  was  the 
charge  which  the  directors  of  the  Atlantia 
Royal  Mail  Company  brought  against  the 
Government,  in  a  document  more  full  of 
misstatements  and  inaccuracies  than  any 
document  he  had  ever  perused — how  far 
was  that  charge  correct  ?  The  first  ques- 
tion that  arose  from  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  from  that  House  was  what  was  the 
financial  position  of  the  Company  itself? 
Many  Members  of  the  Committee  of  laat 
year  belioved  that  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Go- 
vernment had  not  made  sufficient  inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  pecuniary  responsibility 
of  the  Company ;  but  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  document  which  set  the  matter  at  rest— 
a  document  extracted  from  The  Times, 
The  balance-sheet  of  the  Company,  made  up 
to  the  31st  December,  1860,  showed  a  sub^ 
scribed  capital  at  that  date,  of  £406,390, 
while  the  losses  amounted  to  £335,839, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £70,550.  He  had 
some  little  experience  in  these  matters,  and 
having  run  over  the  various  items  eon- 
tained  in  this  balance-sheet,  it  did  occur  to 
him  that  they  were  not  very  correctly  stated. 
He,  therefore,  put  the  document  into  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  accountant,  re- 
questing him  to  examine  it,  and  he  reduced 
the  balance  of  £70,550  to  £19,996.  [Mr. 
H'enne88T  :  How  was  that  done  ? — Colonel 
French  :  Oh,  by  simple  subtraction.] 
Since  December  of  last  year  the  Com- 
pany had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  au4 
he  was  sure  he  was  not  addressing  a  single 
commercial  man  in  that  House  who  di4 
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not  believe  that    even   if  they   were   to 
give  to  the  Company  every  shilling  of  the 
^72,000  in  the  present  year,  their  position, 
financially  speaking,  was  wholly  hopeless 
and   irremediable.     Now,  with  regard  to 
the  ships  which  the  Company  at  the  pre- 
sent time  had  ready  to  perform  the  con- 
traot.   Hon.  Gentlemen  might  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  case  was  not  really  quite 
so  bad   as  had   been    represented.      He 
was  rather  struck  with   the  observations 
of   the   hon.    Member   for   Galway   (Mr. 
Gregory),    who  seemed   to   hope   against 
hope,   and  said   that   if  indulgence  were 
granted   to    them,    the    Company   might 
yet  be  able  to  carry  on  the  service.     But 
what  was  the  fact  ?     It  was  a  very  ugly 
and  indisputable  fact  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  Atlantic  Royal  Mail  Company 
had  only  one  ship  answering   to  the   re- 
quirements of  the  contract.     That  ship 
was    tho    Adriatic,      [Colonel  French  : 
And  the  Hibemia,]     He  would  come  to 
the  Hibemia  presently.     He  wished  to  be 
perfectly  fair,   and   he   would,  therefore, 
readily  admit  that  there  was  no  finer  ves- 
sel on  the  ocean  than  tho  Adriatic,     She 
had,  he  believed,  been  purchased  from  the 
Americans,  and  formed  at  one  time  one  of 
the  Collins'  fleet  of  steamers.     Now,  the 
Company  were  bound  by  the  conditions  of 
their  contract  to  have  steamers  of  2,000 
tons  and  450  horse   power.     It  required 
four  steamers  to  perform  the  service,  and 
four  steamers  were  ordered  by  tho  com- 
pany in  due  course.     The  first  vessel  or- 
dered was  the  Connaught,  than  which  a 
worse  vessel  never  crossed  the  ocean.     He 
was  only  surprised  that  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Government  ever  permitted  that  vessel  to 
go  to  sea.     To  every  one*s  astonishment, 
however,  she  made  one  passage.     On  her 
second  voyage  she  sprung  a  tremendous 
leak^  also  took  fire — and  her  crew  and  pas- 
sengers were  only  saved  by  the  greatest 
heroism  and  daring  displayed  by  the  cap- 
tain of  an  American  brig.      Tho  second 
ship  taken  to  perform  the  service  was  the 
JUibernia.     Her  history  was,  if  possible, 
still  sadder.     She  left  Southampton,  took 
her  station  on  the  Galway  line,  and  what 
was   her  hard   fate  ?     She  got  as  far  as 
Cape  Clear  when  she,  as  stated  in    the 
document   to    which   he   had   already  re- 
ferred,   encountered   a  severe  hurricane. 
All  he  could  say  was  that  tho  captains  of 
&V0  other  steamers  belonging  to  three  dif- 
ferent lines,  who  were  in  that  neighbour- 
hood at  tho  time,  were  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  any  hurricane.      Their  reports 
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stated  that  there  was  nothing  further  than 
a  tolerably  heavy  sea.  That  sea,  however, 
seemed  to  have  proved  too  much  for  so 
bad  a  ship  as  the  Hibemia;  she  had  to 
put  into  Cork,  leaking  fore  and  aft,  and 
the  greatest  possible  difficulty  was  after- 
wards experienced  in  bringing  her  round 
to  Liverpool,  where  at  last  she  did  arrive. 
Now,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Roscommon  (Colonel  French)  was  anxious 
to  hear  about  the  Hibemia,  he  (Mr.  Bax- 
ter) would  read  for  the  information  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  tho  Report  of 
the  Government  Surveyors  in  regard  to 
the  Hibemia.  The  Report  was  dated  the 
6th  of  April,  1861,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Wo  have  surveyed  the  Hibemia  in  dry  dock 
at  Messrs.  Laird's  jard  at  Birkenhead  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Postmaster  GeneraFs  communication 
respecting  tho  leaky  state  of  that  vessel,  conse- 
quent on  encountering  a  heavy  gale  on  her  pas- 
sago    from    Southampton   to   Galway,    <ind   we 
found  the  whole  of  tho  butts  of  the  flat  keel  and 
bottom  plating  for  about  180  feet  amidships  very 
much  strained ;  and  that  several  of  the  butts  of 
the  upper  strakes  in  the  wake  of  the  paddle-boxes 
and  sponsons  have,  likewise,  been  considerably 
strained,  indicating  such  a  deficiency  of  strength 
in  tho  vessel,  especially  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
as  to  render  her  unsea worthy,  and  to  fully  account 
for  the  leakage,  which,  it  is  said,  required  the 
whole  of  tho  engine  pumps  and  bilge  injections  to 
keep  it  under.     The  Company  have  caused  a  sur- 
vey of  tho  ship  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  done  to  strengthen  her,  and 
in  other  respects  to  make  her  fit  for  the  service 
she  is  intended  for,  and  their  proposals  for  this 
object  when  decided  on  will,  we  understand,  be 
officially  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Postmaster  General.    The  engines  for  driving  the 
paddles  are  stated  to  have  performed  well ;  but 
the  main  shaft  of  the  engine,  lor  driving  the  air 
pumps,  has  been  somewhat  strained,  and  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  stronger  one. 

(Signed)  "  T.  DiirirEir. 

«*J.  LUKK." 

Then  the  second  survey,  made  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  1861,  by  the  Liverpool  shipwright 
surveyors,  J.  Martyr  and  W.  Campbell, 
was  to  the  following  effect :  — 

"We  beg  to  report  that  the  paddle  steamer 
Hihcmia  has  arrived  nt  this  port  and  been  placed 
in  dry  dock.  We  have  examined  her,  and  she 
appears  to  show  great  symptoms  of  weakness,  and 
will  require  to  be  considerably  strengthened.  We, 
therefore,  submit  that  her  certificate  be  cancelled. 
N.B.  Certificate  cancelled  accordingly." 

So  much  for  the  Hibemia,  But  he  was 
told  that  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £40,000 
would  be  required  to  make  that  vessel  fit 
to  go  to  sea  at  all,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
of  this,  that  neither  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Roscommon  nor  the  hon. 
Member  for  Galway,  even  after  that 
£40,000  had  been  spent  upou  her,  would 
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truet  tlicir  lives  in  her  across  the  Atlantic. 
Having  thus  disposed  or  two  oLtho  tcs- 
sels,  or  rather  the  vessels  having  disposed 
of  theiusehes — ho  now  cntne  to  the  third 
vessel  ivhich  was  built — nnoiely,  the  Co- 
lumbia. In  tho  doeunieot  to  which  ho  had 
referrcii,  tho  Atinnlio  itojal  Mail  Companj 
complained  grioroualy  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  see  tho  Reports  of  the  Sur- 
veyors of  tlie  Board  of  Admiralty,  or  of 
the  Siirvoyors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
these  vessels.  Since  then,  however,  these 
Reports  had  on  his  Motiou  been  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House,  and  he  wished  tho 
lloyal  Atlantic  Mail  Company  and  its  sup- 
porters great  joy.  With  the  permission  of 
tho  House  he  would  now  read  a  short  re- 
port made  on  iho  Ist  of  April,  1861,  by 
Mr.  Luke,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Admiralty, 
ill  regard  to  the  ship  Columbia — ■ 

"iBt  April,  isei. 

"  1  ha%*o  survojcd  l!>o  new  iran  padJIo-nbecl 
stc.iDicr  Coltimbia  nflont  nt  Southsmpton.  Her 
leri^lti  U  300  teet,  brendth  40  feet,  dcptb-to  kool 
yo  (tet,  and  tonnago  S,873  tons.  Tlie  construc- 
[Luii  uL'her  hull  ie,  in  mj  oploion,  in  man;  raspects 
faiilly  :  still,  witli  iLo  oltcr.itions  and  nddjtiona 
which  I  li.-ivo  hnd  mndo  nt  Southampton,  I  con- 
sider tbia  TCBiel  to  be  ot  the  present  time  auffi- 
ciontl/  aeaworttir,  and  fit  to  carrf  tho  maila  lor 
t>ro  or  three  vajagoa  during  the  luoimor  service 
I'cfcned  to  in  tbo  contract,  after  which  abe 
aiiould  t)c  crn'ofullr  examined  in  drf  dock,  when  I 
.ipprehcnd  it  will  bo  found  that  she  has  not  that 
degree  of  longitudinal  strength  in  ber  lower  and 
upper  parts  which  she  should  have  to  prevent  . 
etroioing  and  leakage  wfaeo  at  aea.      "  J,  XuKi.''  ' 

Tho  vessel  wns  so  bad  that  tho  Govern-  ' 
nicnt  surrcjor  would  only  pnss  her  for 
two  royogcB,  nnd  ho  had  letters  from  all  . 
parts  of  the  country  complaining  that  she  j 
should  have  hccn  passed  at  all.  The  ' 
vessel  nindo  only  one  vojngo,  nndho  would  | 
hero  road  two  sentences  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  gcntlemnn  lo  nn  Irish  paper 
with  reference  to  that  vojngc — 

"Beaton,  Saturday,  April  28,  ISOI. 
"  I  .im  at  lust  in  Boaton,  after  a,  long  paasage 
of  eighteen  iaja.  Tlie  voynge  woa  one  continued 
tiasuo  of  mtsbnpi,  but  I  onjoj'ed  it  cicecdingl;. 
Tho  Columbia  ia,  I  am  aorry  to  Say,  a  eomplelo 
fuiture,  as  iho  should  have  been  in  Boston  in  nine 
daya  and  sijitceo  liours,  according  to  contract. 
She  is  very  wet  and  slow  as.  aotwithatanding  tho 
immcnso  cooauaiptton  of  ccal  (120  tons  a  d.iy), 
we  never  went  faster  Iban  ten  miles  an  hour,  in- 
stead of  fifteen,  which  she  waa  intended  to  do." 

She  had  been  put  into  dry  dock  at  Liver- 
pool, and  the  last  thing  heard  of  her  was 
that  she  had  fallen  over  on  her  beam  ends. 
The  fourth  vessel  was  the  Att^lia,  which 
iras  not  yet  ready.     Tho  company,  uo 


I  doubt,  had  also  the  Prince  Albert,  but 
she  was  not  a  vessel  an sweiing  the  require- 
ments of  the  contract.  She  indeed  had 
I  made  the  passage  homewards  three  timw 
I  within  the  time  specified  In  the  contraat, 
but  the  average  of  her  voysges  outwards 
was  no  less  than  four  days  beyond  the 
contrnet  time.  Ooe  w oid  as  to  the  Paratta. 
In  the  statement  of  the  directors  thej 
were  told  that  tho  Parana  was  a  ship 
.  which  had  been  employed  in  tho  postal 
service.  That  waa  so  far  true.  The 
Parana  was  an  old  ship  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  West  India  Royal  Mail 
Company.  She  never  was  a  good  ship, 
and  she  was  condemned  some  years  ago  as 
unfit  for  the  sunny  sens  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic,  and  without  wishing  to  prejudice 
the  Gal  way  Company  Lo  should  be  sorry 
to  trust  his  life  iu  her.  So  moch  for  the 
Gnaneial  position  of  the  Company,  and  the 
ships  Ihcy  had  at  tiieir  commaud.  Then 
came  the  question  —  how  had  they  per- 
formed the  stipulations  of  the  ccnlrnct? 
He  wns  sure  the  hon.  Gentleman  tho  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford  (Sir  StalTotd  North- 
cole]  would  bear  him  out  when  he  stated 
that  the  sine  qua  non  for  granting  tho 
contract  origiually  on  the  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby's  OoTerntneiit,  was  that 
iho  voynge  from  Galivay  to  St.  John's 
should  be  performed  within  six  days.  What 
were  the  facts  ?  He  would  not  trouble 
the  House  with  details,  but  he  would 
simply  make  ono  statement,  which  ho 
knew  to  be  perfectly  incontrovertible,  that 
out  of  thirty-nine  honiewaid  voyages  tho 
vessels  of  the  Royal  Atlantic  Mail  Com- 
pany had  only  kept  their  time  five  tiroes, 
and  out  of  forty-one  outward  voyages 
they  had  never  kept  their  time  once.  The 
House  must  not  suppose  oither  that  those 
voyages  were  performed  by  vessels  answer- 
ing to  the  requirements  oF  tho  contract ; 
on  the  contrary,  only  two  double  voyages, 
as  stated  by  the  Poatmnster  General,  were 
performed  by  ships  answering  to  the  re- 
quirements of  that  contract  that  had  bceu 
cancelled.  Those  facts  proved  beyond  all 
controversy  that  the  Postmaster  General 
was  entirely  in  the  right  when  ho  said — 
"  U  is  evident  that  tho  Company  arc  not 
now  and  never  have  been  in  a  posilion 
satisfactorily  lo  perform  the  conditions  of 
that  contract."  When  the  directors  put 
forward  the  statement  that  the  vessels 
were  built  by  builders  of  well-known 
eminence,  he  must  tell  the  House  that 
he  had  been  informed  by  very  good  autho- 
rity that  two  of   those  attics  ««v«  W-W 
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by  gentlemen  who  never  built  an  ocean 
steamBbip  before.  The  hon.  Member  for 
GaJwaj  (Mr.  Gregory)  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
dealing  with  this  contract,  and  told  the 
House  that  the  difficulties  of  the  company 
were  all  created  by  the  absence  of  any  de- 
oision  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  during  all  this  period  the  ships 
were  in  process  of  construction  ;  and  the 
House  would  be  surprised  when  ho  told 
them  that  two  of  them  at  least  were  ready, 
but  remained  on  the  builders'  hands  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Company  had  not  the 
money  to  pay  for  them.  As  to  their  diffi- 
culties in  procuring  ships  for  this  service 
originally,  they  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  Company  never  was  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient capital  to  carry  on  the  entcrprize. 
Then  the  Directors  enlarged  on  the  great 
difficulty  in  getting  ships  of  such  enormous 
tonnage  built,  but  that  was  only  trifling 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was 
not  an  hon.  Gentleman  in  that  House  con- 
nected with  steampacket  companies  who 
did  not  know  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  getting  even  larger  ships  built 
every  dny,  provided  they  went  to  efficient 
builders  and  had  money  to  pay  for  them. 
There  was  only  one  other  point  to  which 
ho  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office  had  writ- 
ten to  the  secretary  of  the  Company,  stat- 
ing that  greater  indulgence  was  shown  to 
this  Company  than  was  ever  shown  to  any 
other  packet  Company.  That  was  substan- 
tially true.  The  Royal  Mail  Company  was, 
he  admitted,  very  guilty  indeed  in  respect 
of  the  time  they  occupied  in  their  voyages. 
But  the  Atlantic  Company  never  kept  time 
at  all,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  had  at 
the  present  moment  only  one  ship  fit  to 
perform  the  conditions  of  the  contract, 
whereas  the  Royal  Mail  Company,  though 
ffuilty  of  heinous  sins,  was  never  in  that 
deplorable  plight.  There  was  no  other  in« 
stance  of  a  Company  which  had  so  con* 
spicuously  broken  down  or  to  which  so 
much  indulgence  had  been  shown.  But 
there  was  another  Company  —  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Australasian — which  had  to 
contend  with  far  greater  difficulties  than 
the  Atlantic  Company ;  but  to  that  Com- 
pany no  indulgence  had  been  shown,  and 
It  was  a  Scotch  Company.  They  had  to 
pay  every  shilling  of  the  tremendous  pe- 
nalties they  incurred,  and  obtained  no  re- 
mission of  the  sums  to  which  they  had  be- 
come liable  in  consequence  of  the  non* 
perfoJWAnco  of  their  contract.     He  had 
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been  asked  to  bring  their  case  before  the 
House,  but  he  refused  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  for  this  reason,  that  he  was 
certain  that  the  moment  they  showed  in- 
dulgence to  Companies,  and  remitted  the 
penalties  due  from  them,  the  contraeta 
would  become  delusions  and  shams.  The 
Gal  way  Company  had  not  a  penny  of 
money,  and  it  had  only  one  vessel  that 
was  in  a  position  to  meet  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  It  had  utterly  failed  to  per- 
form one  of  the  duties  it  had  undertaken. 
What,  then,  could  the  Postmaster  General 
do,  under  the  circumstances,  but  what  he 
had  done  ?  And  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Galway  wanted  ?  Did  he  want  further 
time  for  the  Company  to  raise  additional 
capital  ?  Every  man  of  business  knew  that 
would  be  only  to  throw  away  good  money 
after  bad,  and  would  only  make  that  final 
winding  up  which  must  eventually  become 
more  disastrous  to  those  concerned.  Did 
he  mean  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  royal  mails  to  be  carried 
in  such  ships  as  the  Parana,  the  Columhia, 
and  the  Hxbemia  ?  The  Government  would 
incur  a  tremendous  responsibility  if  they  in 
any  way  countenanced  ships  which  were 
not  fit  to  cross  the  North  Atlantic.  For 
these  reasons  he  submitted  to  the  House 
that  the  Postmaster  General  had  done 
what  was  simply  his  duty — a  duty  which 
was  forced  upon  him  by  the  gross  mis* 
management  of  the  Company  and  its  want 
of  capital.  At  the  same  time  he  should 
support  the  Motion  for  a  Committee.  And 
for  this  reason  only — respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  sup- 
ported it,  not  because  there  was  the  slight- 
est pretext  for  finding  fault  with  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  but  that  the  people 
of  Ireland,  by  an  investigation  into  the 
affairs  of  that  bubble  Company,  might  be 
made  aware  how  grossly  they  had  been  im- 
posed upon  and  deceived. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS :  There  is  one 
observation  which  was  made  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  speech  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  to  the  full  benefit 
of  which  I  admit  he  is  entitled — I  believe 
that  his  course  with  regard  to  these  con- 
tracts has  been  perfectly  consistent.  He 
has  not  opposed  this  subsidy,  in  my  opi- 
nion, on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  Irish 
subsidy.  He  adopts  a  plain  and  intelligible 
course  when  he  says  *'  I  am  opposed  to 
all  subsidies  for  the  performance  of  postal 
services."  But  I  wish  I  could  go  further 
and  say  that  the  rest  of  his  speech  was 
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charactorised  by  the  same  fair  and  candid 
spirit.  Now  I  have  no  title  to  speak  here 
on  behalf  of  the  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  I  do  not  know  what  are  the 
full  particulars  of  their  case.  I  have  no 
connection  with  them  which  would  justify 
me  in  answering  on  their  bohalf;  but  I 
linvc  the  honour  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
House,  and  I  have  some  idea  of  what  is 
fair  play.  When  we  make  charges  in  this 
House  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Executive  Government,  if  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  course  taken  by  them  is  not 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances,  they 
nro  hero  to  answer  for  themselves.  But 
with  regard  to  a  private  and  commercial 
Coni])auy,  whose  interests,  not  merely  for 
the  past  but  for  the  future,  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  every  observation  made  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  I  will  ask  the  House 
whether  the  observations  of  the  hen.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  were  perfectly  fair  obser- 
vations ?  Was  it  candid  in  the  hen.  Gen- 
tlornnn  or  fair  to  a  private  Company  whose 
credit  in  tlic  world  is  of  some  importance 
to  them  with  regard  to  their  future  trans- 
actions—  there  having  been  no  termination 
of  the  contract  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
capital  or  solvency — that  having  proceeded 
on  grounds  altogether  different — was  it  fair 
in  a  discussion  of  this  nature  to  assert  that 
this  Company  was  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
insolvencj,  to  say  that  they  had  not  got  a 
sltilling,  to  produce  a  balance-sheet  made 
up  to  tho  end  of  last  year,  and  announce 
to  the  House  the  results,  not  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  face  of  it,  but  as  he  stated 
tlic^  had  been  made  out  by  some  ingenious 
accountant?  Was  it  fair  to  conceal  what 
1  only  know  by  common  report,  that  since 
the  time  of  which  tho  hon.  Member  spoke 
the  Company  has  actuolly  changed  hands, 
and  has  now  a  proprietorship  as  solvent, 
as  able  to  fulfil  any  engagements,  and  to 
contribute  any  sum  of  money  towards  carry- 
ing it  on  as  any  company  in  the  kingdom? 
Did  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  know 
that,  or  did  he  not?  I  say  if,  as  a  matter 
of  common  rumour,  he  did  not  know  it,  he 
is  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  extent  of 
his  information  on  this  subject.  Anything 
more  unfair  to  the  Company  when  they 
are  not  here  to  answer  for  themselves,  and 
when  the  Postmaster  General  has  not  made 
it  one  of  the  charges  against  them  that 
they  have  no  capital,  I  cannot  conceive. 
I  will  give  another  instance  of  the  fairness 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  He 
says  the  four  ships  which  were  ordered  to 
be  built  were  utterly  worthless,  and  he 


speaks  as  if  they  had  not  been  built  by 
known  builders  and  in  accordance  with  the 
contract.  What  is  the  fact?  The  con- 
tract specified  on  the  face  of  it  what  were 
the  requisites  of  the  ships  to  be  built.  I 
know  that  contracts  were  entered  into  with 
builders  known  to  be  of  great  repute — I 
know  the  contracts  were  for  prices  not  too 
scanty  or  niggardly,  but  for  full  prices; 
and  1  know,  moreover,  that  with  regard 
to  every  ship  built  and  delivered  the  Go- 
vernment surveyors  announced  their  ap- 
proval. Is  it  fair,  then,  to  a  Company 
which  has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  vessels  according  to  tho 
specifications  for  proper  prices,  who  had 
their  ships  survejed  and  passed  by  tho 
Government  inspectors,  to  say  now  that 
those  ships  are  utterly  worthless — to  make 
that  a  charge  of  blame  against  them,  and 
not  as  a  ground  of  commiseration,  that, 
having  done  everything  in  their  power, 
their  ships  have  not  answered  their  just 
expectations  ?  Above  all,  is  it  fair  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  should  say,  as  he  did 
say  with  regard  to  one  of  these  vessels, 
that  if  .£40,000  more  were  expended  upon 
her,  as  recommended  hy  the  Government 
surveyor,  he  did  not  believe  any  Member 
of  that  House  would  trust  himself  in  her 
across  the  Atlantic  ?  But  this  docs  not 
end  my  charges  of  unfairness  against  the 
hon.  Member.  He  tells  us  that,  it  being 
alleged  by  the  Company  that  a  particular 
vessel  met  with  a  disaster  in  a  great  gale 
off  Capo  Clear,  he  has  seen  letters  from 
captains  of  merchant  vessels  who  were  out 
at  the  time,  and  knew  of  no  such  gale  ; 
while  the  papers  on  the  table  inform  us 
that  the  Government  surveyor,  having  ex- 
amined the  ship  at  Liverpool,  speaks  of 
her  having  met  with  the  misfortuno  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  now  refers  in  a 
gale  off  Cape  Clear.  Well,  then,  it  comes 
to  this — was  the  Government  inspector 
competent,  or  was  he  not  competent,  to 
speaK  as  he  does,  that  the  damage  re- 
ceived was  such  as  the  vessel  would  sustain 
in  a  heavy  gale  ?  I  have  not  yet  done 
with  my  charges  agoinst  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. The  hon.  Member  professes  to  be 
accurately  informed  as  to  the  case  of  the 
Australasian  Steampacket  Company.  He 
spoke  of  the  losses  they  met  with,  and 
the  penalties  enforced  against  them.  He 
says  other  companies  met  with  indulgence; 
but  the  Australasian  Company  was  a 
Scotch  Company.  They  failed  to  perform 
the  stipulated  service,  and  incurred  penal- 
tieB,  which  he  said  were  exacted  to  ib^ 
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utmost  farthing.  Now,  what  is  tbe  fact  ? 
1  have  got  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
himself  sat,  and  what  do  I  find  ?  The 
Committee  put  this  question  to  Mr.  Clifton, 
— "  What  penalties  were  enforced  against 
the  Companj?"  So  far  from  the  penalties 
beiog  exacted  to  the  utmost  farthing,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  states, 
the  answer  is: — "The  penalties  incurred 
amounted  to  £75,725;  the  amount  remit- 
ted was  £21,133."  Is  it  fair,  then,  to 
mislead  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  eye  of  an  inquiry  too? 
Is  it  fair  in  the  hon.  Member,  who  sat  on 
the  Committee  where  those  facts  were  dis- 
closed, to  affirm,  as  a  matter  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  though  in  the 
case  of  the  West  India  Mail  Company  in- 
dulgence has  been  shown,  yet  in  the  case 
of  a  Scotch  Company  the  penalties  were 
exacted  to  the  uttermost  farthing  ? 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  extremely 
glad  that  this  matter  has  been  taken  en- 
tirely out  of  the  field  of  politics.  I  re* 
grot  that  it  has  ever  been  mixed  up  with 
politics,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  anybody  has 
to  deplore  it  it  is  the  Company.  The  case 
from  first  to  last  is  one  not  for  political 
judgment,  but  for  fair  and  impartial  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  question  not  merely  of 
a  local  company,  and  affecting  this  Com- 
pany only,  but  it  affects  the  whole  question 
of  Government  contracts.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  the  world  which  will 
place  Government  contracts  at  a  discount 
in  the  market  so  much  as  to  allow  the  idea 
to  get  abroad  either  that  the  Government 
is  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  what  may 
bo  called  sharp  practice  to  terminate  a 
contract,  or  that  it  deals  in  a  different 
way  in  the  remission  of  penalties  or  the 
cancelling  of  contracts  with  different  com- 
panies. There  are  two  reasons  which,  to 
my  mind,  are  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the 
granting  of  this  Committee.  Up  to  1854 
or  1855  the  form  of  contract  was  this  : — 
The  Post  Office  or  the  Admiralty  contract- 
ed positively  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  the  performance  of  a  particular  service, 
and  if  any  dispute  arose  the  contractor 
was  able  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  Court  of 
law.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  House  of 
Commons  altered  the  form,  and  this  and 
all  other  modern  contracts  simply  engage 
not  to  pay  a  subsidy  positively,  but  to  pay 
a  subsidy  out  of  monies  to  bo  voted  by 
Parliament.  The  Galway  Company,  in  this 
ease,  contend  that  the  Parana,  which  they 
tendered  to  the  Post  Office^  but  which  the 
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department  refused,  and  thereon  broke  the 
contract,  was  an  efficient  vessel.     That  is 
a  question  which  ought  to  bo  tried  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  tried  in  this  House,  nor,  owing 
to  the  particular  form  of  the  contract,  ean 
it  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  the 
House,  therefore,  having  insisted  on  the 
alteration  in  the  form  of  contracts  for  the 
purposes  of  its  own  policy,  is  bound  to  see 
that  tho  contractor  is  not  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  he  would  have  been  before, 
and  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  investi- 
gation. The  other  reason  is  one  which  has 
been  very  forcibly  urged  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Galway.     He  pointed  out  that  the 
contract  was  mode  in  April,  1859,  and 
that  the  service  was  not  to  commence  until 
June,  1860.     That  interval  was  allowed 
the  Company  to  raise  their  capital  and  to 
prepare  their  vessels,  and  if  nothing  more 
had  occurred  there  would  have  been  per- 
fectly good  reason  at  the  end  of  that  time 
for  saying,  "  You  are  not  perfectly  ready 
to  begin  your  service  ;  it  is  your  own  fault, 
you  have  had  time  enough."     But  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  the  contract  was 
one  with  respect  to  which  the  public  en- 
tertained the  strongest  opinion  that  it  was 
about  to  bo  cancelled  or  repudiated  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  while  Parliament 
was  perfectly  free  to  break  it  on  the  one 
hand,   on   the  other  hand  the  Company 
were  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  per- 
form the  service  when  the  time  came.     I 
do  not  believe  that  in  the  history  of  these 
dealings  between  man  and  man  there  ever 
was  a  contract  of  that  kind  which  for  all 
that  time  bound  one  side  and  not  the  other. 
It  docs  not  need  a  very  great  experience 
of  mercantile  affairs  of  this  kind,  or  a  very 
keen  insight  into  the  motives  of  men,  to 
see  what  sort  of  an  effect  this  one-sided 
contract  must  have  had  on  the  Company  in 
getting  together  their  capital.     The  hon. 
Member  opposite  says   thnt  two  of  their 
ships  were  ready  on  tho  stocks  at  the  end 
of  tho  time,  but  there  was  not  money  to 
pay  for  them.    Why,  that  proves  the  case. 
The   capital   of  the  Company   was   quite 
sufficient  if  it  had  been  paid  up  ;  and  why 
had  it  not  been  paid  up  ?     Because  men 
were  not  such  fools,  when  they  saw  the 
sort  of  security  which  the  Company  had 
from  tho  Treasury,  not  to  keep  their  money 
in  their  pockets  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
postpone  paying  the  calls  to  the  last  mo- 
ment.    The  security  was  totally  worthless, 
for  the  Treasury  wrote  a  letter  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  not  undertake  to  say  what 
would  be  the  action  of  Parliament  on  tho 
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matter.  It  requires,  therefore,  to  bo  in- 
vestigated whether  tho  Company  has  been 
dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  under  the 
circumstances.     In  tho  letter  to  the  Post- 


taken  but  in  small  boats.  But,  in  additioo 
to  that,  what  are  you  to  do  with  tho  emi- 
grants ?  You  cannot  haYO  them  assembled 
at  a  port  of  call  ready  to  embark  by  means 


master  General  from  the  Company  there  is   of  a  river  steamboat.     There  must  bo 


an  allegation  which  certainly  very  much 
surprised  me.  Tho  Company  say  that, 
according  to  their  own  construction  of  the 


vessel  lying  alongside  a  wharf  for  days  and 
weeks  before  to  enable  them  to  complote 
their  arrangements  and  embark  from  the 


contract,  they  were  not  bound  to  carry  the  •  shore.     Altliough  it  is  not  material  to  the 
mails  to  St.  John's.  1  have  looked  through 
the  contract,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  say  whnt  is  my  opinion  of  its  construc- 
tion,   but   from   its  peculiar  wording  the 
point  is  certainly  doubtful,  and  there  is  a 
groat  deal  to  bo  said  on  both  sides.     How- 
ever,  the  Company  say  that  on  their  ap- 
plication   to   the   Postmaster   General   to 
postpone  the  starting  of  a  particular  ship 
for  a  fortnight,   he    not  only  consented 
and  exempted  them  from  the  penalty,  but 
ho  also  insisted  on  tho  Directors  of  tho 
Company  signing  an  admisbion  that  their 
construction  of  the  contract  was  wrong  and 
])is  was  right.    1  do  not  know  whether  that 
allegation  is  true  or  not,  but  if  it  is — and  it 
has  been  left  uncontradicted — I  certainly 
do    not  remember   that   such  a  course — 
putting  duress  on  a  contractor  and  buying 
off,  as  it  were,  his  construction  of  an  agree- 
ment— was  ever  pursued  by  a  department 
before,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent,  for  it  does  not  redound 
to  the  honour  of  tho  department.     1  think 
I  know  what  a  Court  of  law  would  say  to 
the  proceeding.     I  am  glad  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  consented  to  tho  appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee,  and  1  only  regret   of  reference.     Looking  to  tho  immediate 
that  tho  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  has  |  object  of  the  Committee,  much  irrelerant 
felt  it  his  duty  to-night  to  speak  in  such   matter  has  been  introduced  into  tho  de- 
ft tone  of  a  Company  which  is  not  here  to  j  bate,   and  1  do  not  think  tho   hon.  and 
defend  itself.     There  is  one  part  of  the  j  learned  Gentleman  is  justified  m  the  com- 
caso  about  which  thero  is  not  a  shadow*  of  plaint  which    ho   has   made   against    the 
a  doubt  in  Ireland,  and  that  is,   that  it   Member  for  Montrose.     My  hon.  Friend 
having  been  arranged  thero  should  be  a   the  Member  for  Montrose  has  spoken  with 
packet  service  at  the  port  of  Galway,  and   great  freedom  upon  what  he  believed  to  bo 
a  communication  by  railway  having  been   the  essential  merits  of  this  case,  and  has 
made  to  that  port  from  other  parts  of  Ire- '  ontered  into  the  motives  of  public  transae- 
land  on  the  faith  of  that  arrangement,  not ,  tions.     Tho  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
to  carry  it  out  would  be  to  inflict  great   finds  fault  with  him  for  entering  upon  sub- 
injustice  on  Ireland.    We  have  heard  about  jccts  of  that  description  on  the  eve  of  an 
an  Irish  port  heing  made  a  port  of  call ; ,  inquiry  which  ought  to  partake  of  a  judi- 
but  I  beg  to  remind  tho  House  that  if  that ;  cial  character.     I  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
be  established  as  a  permanent  arrangement ;  learned  Gentleman  that  great  inconvoni- 
with  the  Liverpool  vessels  it  will  not  give '  cnco  arises  from  questions  of  this  kind 
the  benefit  desired.     You  cannot  take  the  ,  being  sharply  contested  on  the  eve  of  in* 
goods  in  the  first  place.     Large  quantities   quiry.     But  we  do  not  owe  this  inconveui- 
of  Irish  linens  are  now  carried  by  railway  ;  ence  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
direct  to  the  place  of  transhipment,  but  \  Wo  owe  it,  on  tho  contrary,  to  my  hon. 
they  will  not  go  to  Queenstown  to  be  put !  Friend  the  Member  for  Galway,  who,  al- 
on  board  vessels  to  which  passengers  are  \  though  he  was  perfectly  aware  the  Com* 


appointment  of  tho  Committee,  1  hope  it 
will  not  lend  any  strength  to  the  idea  that 
a  subsidy  for  a  packet  service  will  be  worth 
anything  which  only  provides  for  vessels 
to  call  at  Queenstown.  1  believe  that  a 
packet  service  at  Galway,  by  whatever 
company  carried  out,  will  be  beneficial  in 
the  highest  degree  to  every  interest  in 
Ireland.  1  believe  that  it  will  be  found 
that  this  Company  has  been  dealt  with 
more  hardly  than  any  Company  by  the 
executive  part  of  the  Government,  and  that 
thero  are  very  fair  grounds  for  reconsider- 
ing that  opinion  of  the  Government. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  adverted  in  tho  latter  portion  of  his 
speech  to  matters  which  are,  undoubtedly, 
of  great  importance;  but  which,  at  tho 
same  time,  do  not  fall  within  the  immedi- 
ate subject  of  debate.  The  special  claim 
of  Ireland  for  a  packet  service  on  account 
of  her  geographical  position  is  material  to 
be  considered,  but  it  is  not  proposed  that 
it  should  be  considered  by  tho  Committee 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  appoint,  and  it 
scarcely  lies  within  the  terms  of  the  order 
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mittce  was  to  be  granted,  has  insisted 
upon  entering  into  a  controversy  and  im- 
pugning the  whole  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Sensible  of  that  inconvenience  I 
will  endeavour  not  to  make  addition  to  it, 
and  in  the  few  remarks  which  I  shall  have 
to  make  I  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  those  considerations  which  affect 
the  peculiar  position  of  this  Company.  I 
confess  I  should  have  been  very  glad  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Galway  had  abstained 
from  an  exciting  discussion  of  the  subject. 
But,  as  he  has  expressed  his  views  very 
largely  in  connection  with  his  Motion,  it  is 
necessary  to  enter  into  at  least  a  qualified 
protest  against  certain  of  the  principles  ho 
has  laid  down,  to  guard  the  House  from 
assuming  that,  because  the  Qovernment 
agree  to  the  Motion,  they  accede  to  his 
general  views  more  than  is  consistent  with 
their  duty.  The  hon.  Member  for  Galway 
seems  to  mo,  without  reference  to  this  con- 
tract, or  to  Ireland,  to  have  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  packet  service  which  is  fun- 
damentally erroneous.  He  has  treated  it 
throughout  his  speech  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
tribution of  grace  and  favour  ;  and,  treat- 
ing these  subsidies  as  a  matter  of  graco 
and  favour,  he  is  perfectly  warranted  in 
saying  that  grace  and  favour  should  bo 
extended  to  one  place  in  proportion  as 
that  grace  and  favour  are  extended  to 
another  place.  But  such  a  view  is,  in  my 
opinion,  pefectly  destructive  of  public  ad- 
ministration, and  if  adopted  would  open 
a  fountain  of  political  corruption  so  largo 
and  so  foul  that  the  corrupt  transactions 
of  former  times  would  be  eclipsed  and  for- 
gotten. Wo  have  nothing  to  do  with  grace 
and  favour  in  this  matter,  and  if  we  had, 
most  mischievous  would  bo  the  results. 
Again,  my  hon.  Friend  complains  of  the 
severity  of  the  conditions  of  the  Galway 
contract  compared  with  the  lightness  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Cunard  contract;  but 
he  forgets  that  those  who  complain  of  the 
Galway  contract  as  a  serious  error  are, 
likewise,  the  persons  who  hold  that  the 
prolongation  or  renewal  of  the  Cunard  con- 
tract was  an  error  not  second  in  amount 
to  the  error  committed  in  making  the  Gal- 
way contract.  The  general  view  on  which 
I  hope  the  Government  always  has  and 
will  proceed  is  that  we  arc  not  to  regard 
these  contracts  as  favours  conferred  on  one 
part  of  the  country  or  the  other,  but  that 
the  whole  question  is  what  service  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
what  is  a  just  remuneration  to  be  given  for 
that  service  ?     I  do  not  wish  to  exelude 
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Ihe  peculiar  considerations  of  equity  which 
may  bear  upon  this  case,  but  I  tako  the 
liberty  of  laying  down  that  general  prin- 
ciple in  opposition  to  the  general  principle 
contended  for  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
do  not  think  that  in  the  particular  demand 
which  he  makes  he  has  been  just  to  the 
Postmaster  General.  One,  I  think,  was 
an  extravagant  demand.  If  I  understood 
him  right,  be  contended  that  it  was  unrea- 
sonablo  to  subject  the  Adriaticio  a  survey; 
that  she  was  a  fine  vessel,  and  had  been 
employed  in  service  of  this  description, 
and  that  the  Postmaster  General  ought 
not  to  have  subjected  her  to  a  survey. 
The  House  must  recollect  that  since  the 
time  of  the  Adriatic  performing  service, 
from  either  some  particular  cause  or  gene- 
ral wear  and  tear,  she  may  have  ceased 
to  bo  in  a  condition  to  perform  service  ; 
and,  if  the  Postmaster  General  had  taken 
such  a  course  as  to  exempt  the  Adri- 
atic  from  survey,  I  think  he  would  hare 
deserved  the  reprobation  of  all  who  care 
for  the  public  administration.  Again,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  complains  that  all  con' 
cessions  granted  by  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral have  been  paid  for.  That  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
is,  also,  in  error  in  that  respect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Postmaster  General  has 
stated  in  a  letter  which  has  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  although  it  is  not, 
unfortunately,  in  the  hands  of  Members, 
that  no  penalty  was  imposed  when  the 
Parana  was  permitted  to  take  tho  mails, 
and  that  no  penalties  were  levied  on  the 
many  occasions  when  the  Company  failed 
to  provide  a  packet  for  the  mail  service  at 
tho  appointed  date.  Again,  with  regard 
to  the  Parana  being  refused,  tho  hon. 
Gentleman  seems  to  think  that  there  is  no 
obligation  on  the  Company  to  perform  the 
voyage  between  Galway  and  Newfound- 
land in  a  period  of  six  days,  and  that  the 
whole  question  is,  not  the  service  between 
Galway  and  Newfoundland,  but  between 
Galway  and  Boston.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  question  is  the  service  between 
Galway  and  Newfoundland.  The  best  case 
for  tho  Galway  contract  is  that  the  service 
was  appointed  in  order  to  tako  advantage 
of  tho  position  of  Ireland  to  make  the 
quickest  possible  passage  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  nearest  point  having  tele- 
graphic communication  with  America-* 
that  is  to  say,  between  Galway  and  St. 
John's.  Tho  hon.  Gentleman  admits  that 
the  Parana  is  not  fitted  to  perform  tho  ser- 
vice between  Galway  and  St.  John's  in  six 
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days  ;  the  Postmaster  General  says  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Parana  was  fully  warranted  by 
her  previous  performances  in  the  scrYico 
of  another  Company,  and  by  her  being  on 
one  voyage,  when  permitted  to  be  used 
by  this  Company,  one  day  and  five  hours, 
and  on  onother  voyage  one  day  and  thir- 
teen hours,  behind  time.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  with  considerable  trath,  that 
the  important  point  in  this  case  is  the 
question  which  was  raised  by  him,  and 
stated  strongly  by  the  learned  Gentleman 
opposite,  with  respect  to  the  loss  of  time 
and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  country  in 
the  interval  between  the  period  when  the 
contract  was  brought  under  the  special 
notice  of  the  House  and  the  period  when 
it  received  the  final  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  1  cannot  say  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Directors  or  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  fair  or  just.  I  understand  the 
case  which  the  Company  now  puts  for- 
ward to  be,  that  they  would  have  been 
justified  in  asking  for  a  postponement  of 
tho  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
service,  and  I  observe  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  insinuate  that  such  a  request 
was  actuolly  made  and  refused.  Now,  as 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Gal  way 
said  very  truly,  this  is  the  point  of  the 
whole  case.  My  hon.  Friend  stated  that 
tho  Company  were  told  at  the  Treasury 
that  they  must  commence  the  service  at 
once,  but,  on  my  making  a  gesture  of  sur- 
prise, he  added  thot  they  had  no  record 
in  writing  of  that  representation.  I  must 
say  that  if  a  representation  of  so  vital  a 
character  was  made  to  the  Company  it  is 
very  unfortunate  thot  they  did  not  obtain 
some  evidence  of  it  in  irriting.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  any  such  representa- 
tion was  made  by  the  Treasury.  The  Com- 
pany alleges  that  it  was  urged  on  them  that 
tho  commencement  of  tho  service  at  the 
time  stipulated  was  an  indispensable  con- 
dition, and  that  any  shortcoming  in  that 
respect  would  justify  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  in  calling  upon  the  Government 
to  terminate  tho  contract.  The  Post- 
master General  has,  however,  explicitly 
denied  that  any  pressure  was  employed  to 
induce  the  Company  to  commence  the  ser- 
vice. If  that  fact  can  bo  substantiated,  I 
admit  that  it  is  very  material ;  but  it  is 
entirely  unknown  to  tho  Government,  and 
no  evidence  of  it  has  yet  been  produced. 
That  will  be  one  of  the  points,  of  course, 
into  which  the  Committee  will  inquire.  I 
cannot  separate  the  conduct  of  my  noble 
Friend  tho  Postmaster  General  from  that 


of  the  Government,  because  in  the  course 
he  followed  he  was  not  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  colleagues.  My  hon.  Friend 
tho  Member  for  Galway  was  entirely  mis- 
taken as  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  proposed  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Crimean  war.  I  certainly  do  not 
for  a  moment  question  the  right  of  the 
House,  through  their  Committees,  to  exa- 
mine, and  if  they  see  fit,  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  the  Postmaster  General  or  the 
Government.  What  I  maintain  is  that  it 
has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  treat  the  Galway  Company  with 
anything  except  justice  and  liberality. 
What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Tho 
Company  began  the  service  without  any 
request  for  a  postponement  beyond  the 
time  which  had  been  fixed.  They  re- 
ceived, in  the  first  place,  the  indulgence 
without  the  exaction  of  any  penalty  of 
sending  inadequate  inst'ead  of  adequate 
vessels.  Next  they  received  the  indul- 
gence of  substituting  a  monthly  for  a  fort- 
nightly service;  and  when  in  October  they 
requested  the  postponement  of  the  service 
altogether,  tho  fresh  indulgence  was  grant- 
ed to  them  of  the  postponement  till  March. 
It  is  true  that  the  agreement  under  which 
that  postponement  was  finally  conceded  was 
not  signed  till  January,  but  that  arose  only 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Company  to 
accede  to  the  conditions  of  the  agreement. 
The  intention  of  the  Government  has  been 
that  we  should  make  every  concession  to  the 
Company  that  could  be  fairly  granted,  that 
we  should  forget  all  that  was  faulty  or  ques- 
tionable in  the  formation  or  original  terms  of 
the  contract;  that  we  should  take  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  Company  having  been  unfit 
to  enter  into  the  undertaking,  but  look 
simply  to  this,  whether  the  contract  could 
be  fulfilled;  but  thr.t  if  any  question  of  do- 
fault  arose  it  should  bo  ruled  rather  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Company  than  against  it.  We 
have  carried  out  those  intentions,  and  have 
given  to  the  Galway  Company,  at  least,  as 
much  indulgence  as  to  any  other,  and  per- 
haps even  a  little  more.  We  put  an  end 
to  tho  contract  only  because  it  was  our 
conscientious  belief  that,  after  so  much  and 
such  varied  indulgence  had  been  granted, 
any  further  relaxation  would  destroy  our 
power  and  standing  ground  for  the  future, 
and  would  effectually  prevent  us  from  at 
any  time  enforcing  tho  conditions  of  the 
contract  at  all.  As  my  hon.  Friond  the 
Member  for  Montrose  has  said,  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  mischievous  than  a 
large  extension  of  the  practice  <A  ^^^oi^v 
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Bions  bjr  tho  QoTerninont  in  regard  to  these 
contracts.  Onlj  consider  the  power  which 
It  puts  into  the  Iiands  of  the  Government 
of  trafficking  for  political  influence  in  par- 
ticular districts  of  tho  kingdom,  and  you 
must  see  how  intolerable  the  system  would 
become  if  the  Executive  were  to  be  allowed 
unlimited  licence  in  casting  away  the  gua- 
rantees by  which  the  public  value  of  these 
contracts  is  defended.  I  hope  in  the  re- 
marks I  have  made  I  have  said  nothing  to 
exasperate  or  inflame  tho  controversy.  Wo 
are  anxious  that  the  question  should  be 
tried  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  impartiality  and 
fairness,  and  any  mixture  of  passion  in  our 
preliminary  discussion  would  afford  a  bad 
precedent  to  the  Committee.  I  trust  that 
the  Committee  will  approach  the  task  in  a 
calm  and  judicial  manner;  and,  if  they  do, 
I  am  confident  that  the  result  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  House  and  the  country. 

Lord  DUNKELLIN  said,  he  rejoiced 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  lay  down  the  propo- 
sition that  mercantile  arrangements  should 
not  be  regarded  as  matters  of  grace  and 
favour,  but  should  stand  upon  their  own 
merits,  that  the  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered should  be  fairly  and  fully  weighed, 
and  that  ample  recompense  should  be  be- 
stowed. He  was  also  glad  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  admit  that  it  was 
but  just  that  tho  claims  of  Ireland  to  a 
share  in  the  large  subsidies  granted  to  ports 
and  packet  services  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  bo  considered.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  had  not  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  his  hon.  Friend  tho  Member  for  Gal  way 
to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  impartiality.  He  acknowledged 
the  right  of  any  Member  of  the  House  to 
discuss  tho  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  but 
ho  complained  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  had  overstepped  the  limits  of  fair 
discussion  when  in  tho  presence  of  those 
from  among  whom  the  members  of  the 
Committee  would  be  chosen  he  stigmatized 
tho  Gal  way  Company  as  a  "  commercial 
sham."  That  was  a  very  ugly  word  to 
use,  oven  when  supported  by  the  very  best 
authority,  and  it  was  surely  unjustifiable 
when  founded  upon  no  better  evidence  than 
that  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  the  very  facts  cited  by 
the  hon.  Member  showed  that  there  was 
more  of  reality  than  "  sham  "  about  the 
Company.  They  had  not  only  conducted 
the  service  up  to  the  present  time,  but 
thej  were  prepared,  under  certain  arrange* 
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ments,  to  continue  it.  As  to  tho  HihetT^ia, 
he  contended  that  the  Government  sur- 
veyor who  passed  that  vessel,  and  not  the 
Company,  was  responsible  for  the  mishaps 
which  had  attended  her  voyage.  He  held 
also  that  the  Company  were  not  to  blame 
for  tho  fate  of  the  Columbia,  He  did  not 
deny  that  there  had  been  defaults  in  some 
instances  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  but 
he  maintained  that  they  had  been  treated 
with  unnecessary  harshness.  It  was  true 
that  on  the  I&t  of  June  tho  Company  were 
bound  to  have  a  certain  number  of  ships 
ready,  and  that  these  were  not  ready  by 
the  time  fixed.  But  why  were  tliey  not 
ready  ?  Doubt  hung  over  the  completion 
of  tho  contract  and  its  sanction  by  that 
House,  and  that  doubt  influenced  consider- 
ably the  transactions  of  tho  Company. 
Then  it  was  said  that  ships  had  been  al* 
lowed  to  go  to  sea  which  were  not  within 
the  terms  of  the  contract ;  but  were  not 
fines  imposed  in  those  cases?  He  quite 
allowed  that  payment  should  be  mode  only 
for  each  voyage  that  was  properly  com- 
pleted, but  there  should  be  something  like 
fair  and  equitable  dealing  towards  tho 
Company.  It  was  alleged  that  there  was 
here  a  waste  of  public  money,  for  which 
no  equivalent  had  been  received  ;  but  when 
hon.  Gentlemen  complained  that  money 
had  been  thrown  away  on  tho  Company, 
they  should  recollect  that  scarcely  two  years 
ago  they  had  voted  £36,000  as  a  subsidy 
to  the  Red  Sea  Telegraph,  along  which  a 
single  message  had  never  passed  from  end 
to  cud,  and  yet  the  present  Government  felt 
it  necessary  to  come  down  to  the  House, 
and,  on  the  ground  of  keeping  the  pledge 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Red  Sea  Tele- 
graph Company,  to  saddle  the  country 
with  the  payment  of  £36,000  a  year  for 
fifty  years  to  come.  There  were  two  ways 
of  looking  at  the  act  of  the  Cabinet ;  the 
ouo  in  a  commercial  light,  the  other  as 
affecting  the  country  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Now,  although  the  blow  was 
struck  at  the  Company  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  mercantile  association  which  had 
failed  to  carry  out  strictly  the  arrange- 
ments into  which  it  had  entered,  yet  it 
should  have  been  remembered  by  the  Go- 
vernment that  that  association  represented 
the  interests,  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  and 
the  desires  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and 
when  the  contract  was  terminated  there 
was  not  a  hint,  not  a  whisper,  that  any 
undertaking  of  a  similar  nature  would  bo 
agreed  to  in  respect  of  the  country  which 
had  been  so  8ud(]enly  deprived  of  tho  ad- 
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vantage  of  that  scrYice,  and  wliich  it  had 
n  right  to  expect  it  would  continue  to  enjoy. 
He  would  ask  the  House  to  direct  that  an 
inquiry  should  take  place  into  the  precise 
cause  which  induced  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral to  cancel  the  contract ;  because,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  printed  papers,  he  found  that 
the  Company's  vessels  had  upon  the  whole 
kept  their  engagements  more  accurately 
than  was  generally  believed.  And  he  further 
hoped  the  Committee  would  inquire  why 
the  noble  Lord  was  so  anxious  for  fixing 
the  month  of  March  last  for  the  renewal  of 
the  service  which  had  been  suspended  by 
consent  of  both  parties  in  November.    Was 
it  in  consequence  of  certain  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  States  of  North 
America  and  our  American  provinces  ?     If 
so  why  was  the  noble  Lord  so  eager   to 
put  an  end  to  it  in  the  month  of  May,  when 
affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world  were  in  at 
least  as  critical,  and  to  us,  as  interesting  a 
conditiou,  and  rapid  communication  of  in- 
telligence  equally  important?     No  doubt 
the  Committee  would  think  it  their  duty  to 
investigate  all  matters  in  connection  with 
the  Government  sending  out  despatches  to 
Newfoundland,  and  to  see  that  such   an 
advantage  to  Ireland  was  not  done  away 
with  upon  a  shadowy  pretext  of  one  or  two 
ships  being  a  few  hours  late  at  their  desti- 
nation.   He  could  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Postmaster  General  were 
fair  towards  the  mercantile  classes  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
to  do  justice  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  which  he  (Lord  Dunkellin)  was  more 
particularly  associated.  He  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  act  of  the  Postmaster 
General  was  one  which  had  spread  dismay 
throughout  all  classes  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. The  shareholders  were  threatened  with 
serious  loss,  the  merchants  believed  they 
would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  rapid 
communication  with  America,  the  support- 
ers of  the  noble  Lord's  policy  were  grieved 
at  the  belief  which  this  act  occasioned — 
namely,  that  the  present  Ministry  were  un- 
willing to  confer  upon  Ireland  an  advan- 
tage to  which  it  was  justly  entitled.     The 
people  of  Ireland  had  felt  that  a  debt  of 
gratitude  was  due  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  for 
granting  the  subsidy.      The  Government 
of  that  noble  Earl  felt,  and  felt  rightly, 
that  it  was  time  something  should  be  done 
for  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  increase  her 
prosperity  and  to  develope  her  wealth,  and 
hence   they  granted   that  subsidy,  which 
was  a  practical  step,  and  one  which  could 


not  fail  to  encourage  her  industry  and  pro- 
mote  her  commerce.  When  upon  the  hust- 
ings at  the  last  general  election  he  had 
ventured  to  tell  his  constituents  that  the 
Liberal  party,  if  in  office,  would  show  the 
same  spirit  of  liberality  and  of  justice  to- 
wards Ireland.  After  two  years,  however, 
the  subsidy  bad  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  see  how  difficult  it  was,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  maintain  the  superiority 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Ireland.  There 
was  a  period  when  the  Liberal  party  and 
Ireland  were  identical  in  interest,  and 
when  a  Whig  Government  enjoyed  the 
support  of  all  the  Irish  representatives ; 
but  now  it  was  difficult  for  the  present 
Government  to  calculate  on  the  confidence 
of  the  Irish  Members,  and  they  were  di- 
vided into  numerous  small  parties,  the 
cause  being  that  the  Government  were 
careless  about  the  interests  of  that  coun- 
try, and  showed  themselves  little  anxious  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  her  people.  It  was  to 
be  supposed  that,  before  putting  an  end  to 
this  contract,  the  Cabinet  would  have  gone 
for  information  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people  on  this  matter  to  his  noble  Friend 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  but,  in  an- 
swer to  the  statements  of  a  deputation  that 
waited  on  him,  his  noble  Friend  said  he  was 
debarred  from  entering  into  the  question  on 
the  distinct  ground  that  he  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  He  had  been  astonished  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  state  that  he  had  the  other  night 
felt  it  his  duty  to  allow  no  time  to  go  by 
without  explaining  his  conduct  in  conse- 
quence— of  what?  Of  anything  which  had 
been  said  by  any  Member  of  that  House  ? 
— no,  in  consequence  of  an  anonymous  ar- 
ticle which  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  con- 
nection of  Government  with  an  anonymous 
press ;  but  that  connection  had  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  such  a  strong  light.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  the  noble  Lord, 
instead  of  paying  deference  to  an  article  in 
a  daily  paper,  had  a  little  consulted  the 
feelings  of  Gentlemen  whose  honour  was  aa 
sensitive  as  that  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
The  noble  Lord  had  also  referred  to  Father 
Daly  OS  a  gentleman  apparently  authorized 
to  act  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Members ; 
but  when  doing  so  he  must  have  forgotten 
that  both  by  Mr.  Daly  and  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  it  had 
been -stated  that  the  noble  Lord  had  refused 
to  look  upon  Mr.  Daly  aa  authcrixed  or  ac« 
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credited  by  the  Irish  Members.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  matter  was  now 
cleared  up,  and  that  it  was  thoroughly 
ascertained  that  there  had  been  no  bar- 
gain or  promise  whatever.  For  himself, 
he  must  say  that  until  three  days  after  the 
occurrence  referred  to  he  had  not  seen 
Father  Daly  for  months.  He  was  glad 
that  the  Committee  had  been  granted,  and 
lie  had  every  con6denco  that  its  decision 
would  be  one  which  would  authorize  the 
Government  to  entertain  some  scheme 
which  would  make  Ireland  a  terminus  of 
Transatlantic  communication. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  confining  himself  to 
a  collateral  portion  of  the  question,  had  not 
only  defended  the  Government,  but  also 
the  Irish  Members,  from  what  ho  called  a 
gross  calumny.  lie  could  not,  however, 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that  if  the  Irish 
Members  had  upon  a  vote  of  confidence 
▼oted  against  the  Government  on  account 
of  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Gal  way 
contract  they  would  have  acted  wrongly. 
There  were  many  precedents  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  course.  The  late  Mr.  Wil- 
son, on  a  vote  of  confidence,  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Govern- 
ment because  they  had  given  the  Galway 
contract  to  Ireland  ;  and  in  discussing  the 
Reform  Bill  of  that  Government  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  re- 
ferred to  their  Indian  policy,  and  made  it 
one  ground  for  his  vote,  while  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
criticised  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Malmes- 
bory.  He  had  no  doubt  that  many  Irish 
Members  who  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment were  influenced  to  only  a  small  ex- 
tent by  their  conduct  with  regard  to  this 
contract ;  but  it  was  the  last  straw  which 
broke  the  camel's  back,  and  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Government  with  reference  to 
Irish  interests  and  the  management  of 
Irish  business  had  been  so  unsatisfactory 
that  Irish  Members  would  neglect  the  in- 
terests of  their  constituents  if  they  did  not 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  turning 
the  Ministry  out  of  office.  There  was  not 
a  single  Irishman  in  the  Cabinet,  nor  a 
single  Irish  officer  upon  the  Treasury 
bench  ;  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land was  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  country 
which  he  had  to  govern  that  all  the  Irish 
Bills  had  been  referred  to  Select  Com- 
mittees. Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
not  extraordinary  that  Irish  Gentlemen 
ahould  have  made  the  question  a  question 
of  confidence.     He  was  present  on  a  ro- 
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cent  occasion  when  a  Vote  of  £120,000 
was  taken  for  the  Volunteera*  Some  ex- 
ceptions were  taken  to  that  Vote,  but  not 
by  Irish  Members;  yet  Ireland  had  to  con- 
tribute to  that  large  sum,  while  it  did  not 
receive  the  slightest  direct  benefit  from  it, 
as  the  Government  had  refused  to  allow  any 
Volunteer  corps  to  be  formed  in  Ireland. 
Considering  how  Irish  measures  were  dealt 
with  it  was  not  surprising  that  many  Irish 
Members  should  begin  to  think  of  transfer* 
ring  their  allegiance  to  the  party  that  knew 
something  about  Ireland,  and  whose  policy 
to  that  country  had  been  foir  and  gene- 
rous. As  long  ag3  as  1847  that  party 
proposed  to  assist  the  distress  of  Ireland 
by  large  advances  of  public  money  for  the 
construction  of  railroads.  A  notion  had 
got  abroad,  and  prevailed  to  some  extent 
in  that  House,  that  Members  ought  to  vote 
on  a  question  simply  on  its  merits,  without 
reference  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  hoped  that  notion  would 
not  spread,  particularly  among  the  Irish 
Members.  There  had  been  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Galway 
Company  ;  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Baxter)  gave  the  House  a  history  of 
all  the  accidents  that  had  happened  to  its 
vessels ;  but  he  had  had  placed  in  liis 
hands  an  interestiug  paper  that  might 
afford  some  information  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  Go- 
vernment itself.  It  was  a  statement  of  the 
casualties  of  all  the  companies  sending 
steamers  across  the  Atlantic  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  Galway  contract 
It  appeared  from  this  statement  that  Al- 
lan's Liverpool  and  Montreal  Canadian 
line,  receiving  a  subsidy  of  £80,000  a  year 
from  the  Canadian  Government,  lost  the 
Canada  in  1859  ;  in  the  same  year  the 
Hungwrian  was  lost,  and  120  lives  with 
her  ;  in  I860,  the  Indian  was  lost,  with 
27  lives.  Of  that  Company's  ships  three 
were  lost,  and  one,  the  Sibemia,  had  to 
put  back.  Of  the  Galway  Company  not 
one  vessel  was  actually  lost,  nor  one  life. 
The  statement  for  the  Cunard  line  was 
equally  interesting.  In  the  years  1859 
and  1860  the  Golumhia  was  lost;  the  Aui» 
tralasian  put  back,  nearly  lost ;  the  Ara- 
bia came  into  collision  off  Newfoundland 
with  another  ship  of  the  same  Company  ; 
the  Arcadia  struck  on  Cape  Race ;  the  JETt- 
bemia  struck  near  Halifax ;  the  Africa 
struck  on  Copeland  Islands,  near  Belfast ; 
the  Cambria  struck  on  Cape  Codd,  near 
Boston  ;  the  Ifiagara  was  ashore  at  tlie 
entrance  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  not  being 
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ablo  to  proceed  to  Boston,  was  replaced 
by  the  America ;  the  Cancuia  struck  on  an 
iceberg,  and  put  into  Boston  for  repairs ; 
the  Fertia  was  reported  as  having  struck 
on  an  iceberg,  and  proceeding  across  the 
ocean  with  a  quantity  of  water  in  her 
hold  ;  the  A%-ahxa  ran  on  shore  on  Seal 
Island.  Of  Inman's  LiTerpool  and  Phila- 
delphia lino,  in  1859  the  City  of  Ol<isgoto 
was  lost,  and  420  persons  perished ;  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  was  lost ;  the  City 
of  Edinburgh  was  nearly  lost ;  the  City  oj 
New  York  was  lost ;  the  City  of  Balti- 
more was  nearly  lost.  It  was  fairly  said 
that  these  were  all  accidents  ;  might  not 
tlic  same  be  as  fairly  said  of  the  ca- 
sunities  of  the  Galway  line  ?  When  it 
had  not  actually  lost  one  vessel  nor  a 
single  life,  was  ^not  tho  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  onesided? 
Was  it  a  fair  statement  ?  But  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Galway  lino  in  that  House 
had  been,  and  still  was,  tremendous ;  it 
arose  not  only  from  national  but  commer- 
cial jealousy.  It  appeared  that  tho  ave- 
rage number  of  passengers  per  voyage 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  by  Allan's  line 
for  one  year  was  84;  by  Inman's  line,  116; 
whilo  the  average  number  taken  by  the 
Galway  Fme  was  404.  That  startled  the 
other  companies ;  they  found  that  the  Irish 
line  was  taking  away  a  great  portion  of 
their  passenger  traffic  ;  they,  therefore, 
brought  a  pressure  to  bear  on  their  friends 
in  the  Uouse  and  in  the  press,  and  the 
opinion  was  spread  that  the  Galway  line 
was  a  failure,  when  in  one  important 
branch  of  their  business  it  had  beaten 
them  hollow.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose might  be  consistent  in  his  opposition 
to  the  Galway  Company  ;  he  said  he  was 
as  much  opposed  to  the  Government  aid 
given  to  the  Cunard  line.  But  last  year  a 
division  was  taken  against  the  Cunard  sub- 
sidy, and  neither  the  hon.  Member  for 
M  ontrose  nor  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Kilmarnock  (Mr.  E.  P.  Bouverie),  nor 
many  other  opponents  of  the  Galway  line, 
opposed  the  grant  to  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany. The  Irish  Members  who  Toted 
against  the  paper  duty,  on  account  of  tho 
conduct  of  the  Government  as  to  the  Gal- 
way contract,  had  been  charged  by  Lord 
Brougham  with  voting  from  corrupt  mo- 
tives. But  some  hon.  Members  sitting 
behind  the  Government,  in  the  discussions 
on  the  paper  duty,  plainly  avowed  they  had 
ft  large  personal  interest  in  the  question. 
He  did  not  say  that  hon.  Members  were 
wrong  in  defending  their  own  interests; 


but,  while  they  found  Members  who  sup* 
ported  the  Government  taking  this  course 
uncensured,  those  who  defended  a  national 
interast  were  charged  with  corruption. 
Had  he  been  a  supporter  of  the  Govern* 
ment  he  should  have  voted  against  it  on 
the  Budget,  on  account  of  its  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  Galway  contract ;  he  be* 
lieved  those  who  voted  against  the  Govern* 
ment  on  that  occasion  did  their  duty  to 
their  constituents.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  Galway  contract  was  ex* 
clusively  an  Irish  question.  He  did  not 
advocate  the  continuance  of  the  Galway 
postal  service  from  an  Irish  point  of  view 
merely.  When  lately  in  France,  several 
mercantile  men,  and  one  gentleman  espe« 
cially,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  political 
economists,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Galway  line  was  of  great  importance  to 
continental  and  to  European  interests  ge- 
nerally. The  real  point — namely,  that  tho 
present  Government  since  their  accession 
to  office  had  done  everything  to  thwart 
and  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  Directors — 
had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  speeches  from 
the  Treasury  bench.  As  he  had  said  it 
was  made  one  of  the  grounds  of  tho  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
Ministry  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Wilson  that 
they  had  entered  into  this  contract ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  he  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer took  office  with  a  feeling  of  hos* 
tility  to  the  Company.  He  alleged  dis- 
tinctly that  the  Government  had  practi- 
cally broken  the  contract;  they  kept  its 
existence  in  jeopardy  for  months,  and  after 
the  Committee  had  reported  they  still  de- 
clined to  give  tho  shareholders  any  idea 
what  course  they  would  pursue.  In  doing 
that  they  forgot  their  plain  duty,  whioh 
was  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices  against 
tho  Company,  and  what  he  was  sorry  to 
think  prevailed  still  more  strongly— their 
prejudices  against  Ireland.  Their  duty  was, 
not  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Directors,  but  frankly  to  accept  the  Waey 
bequeathed  by  their  predecessors,  aiicl  to 
extend  to  the  Company  every  fair  consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  that  in  the  few  words 
he  had  to  address  to  the  House  he  would  not 
forget  that  they-  were  not  in  Committee  up 
stairs  investigating  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Some  statements  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  which  it  would 
have  been  well  had  he  abstained  from 
making ;  but,  as  they  had  been  made,  it 
was  only  fair  to  the  Company  that  they 
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should  not  go  forth  to  tbe  public  without 
quali6cation.  Tho  hon.  Member  had  dis- 
posed in  a  summary  way  of  the  soWency  of 
that  unfortunate  Company,  and  then  had 
proceeded  to  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
builders  of  the  ships  by  stating  that  the 
vessels  were  unsafe  and  unseaworthy,  and 
that  scarcely  any  one  who  set  any  value  on 
his  life  would  trust  himself  to  one  of  them. 
Ho  (Mr.  Clay)  could  not  speak  of  all  the 
Bhips,  but  he  could  of  two  of  them.  AH  the 
vessels  were  built  in  accordance  with  Ad- 
miralty specifications,  and  in  the  cases  of 
the  Columbia  and  the  Anglia  the  builders, 
considering  those  specifications  did  not 
provide  for  sufficient  strength,  asked  for 
and  obtained  from  the  Company  permis- 
sion to  give  additional  strength  at  a  conse- 
quent additional  expense.  The  Columbia^ 
which  had  been  so  summarily  disposed  of 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  had 
first  been  knocked  about  by  icebergs,  which 
damaged  her  hull,  and  then  she  ran  ashore 
on  Boston  Bar,  which  made  a  hole  in  her 
bottom.  She,  nevertheless,  returned  safely 
to  Gal  way,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Liver- 
pool, a  distance  of  530  miles,  in  thirty- 
seven  hours  where  she  was  surveyed.  It 
was  found  that  her  bearings  had  never 
heated,  that  her  engines  were  quite  un- 
strained, and  that  the  only  damaged  she 
had  received  was  external.  Subsequently, 
by  some  carelessness — he  trusted  it  was 
nothing  worse — the  vessel  slipped  ofi^  the 
blocks  and  fell  on  her  bilge,  knocking  some 
dozen  holes  in  her  hull,  but,  notwithstand* 
ing  that  severe  trial,  she  remained  perfect- 
ly unstrained.  The  Anglia  had  not  yet 
been  to  sea,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that 
when  she  did  she  would  be  found  as  strong 
as,  and,  he  hoped,  more  lucky  than,  her 
sister  ship.  With  respect  to  tho  subject 
before  the  House,  he  was  glad  the  Govern- 
ment had  consented  to  the  Committee,. be- 
cause it  would  enable  the  House  to  decide 
between  the  conflicting  statements  that  had 
been  made.  For  himself,  he  would  like  to 
know  whether  Ireland  had  not  been  rather 
misled  in  believing  that  her  prosperity  was 
bound  up  in  the  continuance  of  this  Galway 
contract.  He  did  not  monn  thereby  to  say 
whether  or  not  Galway  should  be  the  ter- 
minus of  the  great  western  communication, 
but  whether  that  communication  might  not 
bo  better  supplied  by  a  more  strong-backed 
company.  He  repeated  his  satisfaction  that 
the  Government  had  agreed  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  still  more  at  tbe  fair  issue 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
OcDtleman  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Ezche- 


qucr,  whether  the  Company  had  received 
as  much,  or  more  indulgence  than  had 
been  granted  to  other  companies. 

Mr.  BLAKE  accepted  tho  decision  of 
Government  to  grant  the  Committee  as 
some  atonement  for  their  unjust  and  ill- 
judged  proceeding  in  annulling  the  con- 
tract. The  hostility  they  appeared  to  feel 
towards  the  Atlantic  Company  was  extra- 
ordinary. When  they  succeeded  to  office, 
the  very  first  act  of  their  new-born  power 
was  an  efibrt  to  take  away  the  subsidy,  and 
ultimately,  in  what  seemed  to  be  their 
death  struggle,  they  returned  to  the  charge 
with  greater  animosity  than  ever.  Their 
conduct  towards  Ireland  in  the  matter  was 
at  once  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  the  Irish 
people  could  only  regard  it  as  emanatiog 
from  a  desire  to  crush  an  enterprise  which 
promised  to  be  productive  of  great  future 
advantage  to  the  country.  They  had  it, 
however,  still  in  their  power  to  remove  that 
impression,  and  he  trusted  they  would  do 
so.  As  nearly  every  one  of  tho  statements 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  would  be 
proved  iq  be  utterly  groundless  when  the 
matter  came  before  the  Committee,  he 
would  not  trespass  on  the  House  by  dwel- 
ling on  them  further  than  to  refute  some 
assertions  which  would  not  come  within 
the  province  of  tho  Committee  to  enquire 
partitSularly  into,  and  which,  if  left  un- 
contradicted, might  do  serious  injury  to 
the  undertaking.  Tho  hon.  Member  had 
spoken  of  the  directory  as  if  it  had  re- 
mained unchanged  ;  that  they  were  not  in 
a  position  to  carry  on  the  undertaking, 
even  if  an  extension  of  time  were  granted, 
and  that  they  had  only  one  ship  fit  for  the 
service.  As  to  the  former  Directors,  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  joined  in  un- 
measured condemnation  of  them.  They 
had,  probably  acting  from  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, committed  some  mistakes,  but  they 
had  great  difficulties  to  contend  against, 
and  deserved  praise  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  surmounted  them  ;  but  if 
their  continuance  in  office  was  an  objection, 
it  could  no  longer  be  urged,  as,  with  only 
one  exception,  the  entire  of  the  old  Board 
had  been  replaced,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  new  one  was  such  as  to  give  the  ut- 
most confidence.  The  chairman  occupied 
a  foremost  place  amongst  tho  great  mer- 
chants of  the  empire.  Ho  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  character  for  ability  and  inte- 
grity, and  in  addition  to  other  very  exten- 
sive mercantilo  avocations,  owned  more 
steamboats  thnn  any  other  man  alive  ;  and 
though  he  took  up  the  Atlantic  Company 
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more  for  the  patriotic  motive  of  prcserying 
tlio  subsidy  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
than  for  any  object  of  personal  gain,  still 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  connect  himself 
with  anything  which  he  did  xtoi  think  would 
prove  a  success  ;  and  his  taking  the  chair- 
manship of  the  company  proved  he  thought 
so,  and,  from  his  superior  sagacity,  was 
calculated  to  inspire  others  with  the  same 
feeling.  The  vice-chairman,  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  belonged  to  one  of 
the  most  extensive  monetary  firms  in  Eng- 
land, and  another  of  the  directors  wos  one 
of  the  chief  steamboat  proprietors  in 
London  ;  indeed,  every  one  of  them  were 
nion  of  position,  character,  and  means,  and 
itearly  all  had  joined  the  Board  within  a 
short  time,  which  proved  that  when  things 
were  supposed  to  look  most  serious  for  the 
concern,  they  believed  it  could  be  worked 
up  again.  Now,  as  to  their  ships,  they 
had  in  the  first  place  the  Adriatic^  the  fi- 
nest ocean  steamer  in  the  world — next  to 
the  Gi'eat  Eastern,  The  Anglia,  another 
splendid  boat,  was  just  launched.  These 
two  could  at  once  go  on  with  the  service  ; 
and  within  a  very  short  time  the  Hibemia 
and  Columbia  could  take  their  turn.  And 
as  to  the  Company  not  being  able  to  per- 
form the  contract,  if  the  Government  had 
not  taken  an  advantage  of  them,  they  would 
have  done  so  ;  and  if  they  only  got  another 
chance  and  fair  play,  he  had  no  doubt  every- 
thing would  go  on  well.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hull  had  expressed  surprise  that 
Ireland  should  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  retention  of  so  small  a  sum  as 
£72,000,  and  asked  if  the  Irish  people 
considered  the  loss  or  gain  of  the  subsidy 
was  wound  up  with  their  prospei'ity.  He 
was  sorry  and  ashamed  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  country 
to  preserve  that  paltry  sum  to  promote  an 
undertaking  which  they  believed  would 
tend  to  their  commercial  advantage  ;  and 
it  was  the  only  return  they  unitedly  asked 
for  out  of  the  large  sum  they  contributed 
to  the  British  Exchequer  ;  for  since  the 
unfortunate  hour  they  had  given  up  legis- 
lating for  themselves,  it  was  the  only  money 
given  to  promote  Iribh  enterprise.  Ho  did 
not  join  with  the  Members  who  made  such 
a  tremendous  complaint  against  Govern- 
ment, for  having  so  little  of  the  Irish  ele- 
ment on  the  Treasury  benches,  as  he  never 
saw  any  benefit  result  to  the  country  when 
they  got  there  ;  and  he  could  assure  the 
Government  that  the  Irish  people  would  be 
better  pleased  to  have  one  good  measure 
passed  for  the  couutry— like  the  granting 
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of  the  Galway  subsidy — than  if  the  whole 
Treasury  bench  was  occupied  by  Irish 
Members.  And  if  the  latter  thought  the 
fact  of  having  Irishmen  in  the  administra- 
tion was  of  such  great  importance,  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the  want  of  quan- 
tity was  made  up  by  the  quality,  as  he  be- 
lieved, if  it  was  any  benefit  to  them,  they 
might  claim  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Cabinet  as  a  countryman.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  Premier  had  drawn  his 
first  breath  in  Ireland  i  but  from  the  un- 
mistakeable  signs  he  sometimes  showed  of 
having  Irish  propensities,  he  would  venture 
to  say,  if  he  might  be  excused  the  bull,  that 
if  he  was  not  born  in  Ireland  he  was  born 
out  of  his  native  land.  An  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  was,  he  thought, 
rather  too  severe  on  the  Chief  Secretary. 
He  was  not  a  supporter  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Government,  and,  therefore, 
had  no  object,  beyond  a  sense  of  justice,  in 
saying  what  he  was  about  to  do.  He  be- 
lieved there  were  few  who  took  a  more  ac- 
tive part  in  Irish  matters  than  ho  did,  or 
troubled  the  Chief  Secretary  more  fre- 
quently on  such  subjects,  and  he  must  say 
that  he  always  found  him  most  courteous-— 
willing  to  listen  to  his  suggestions,  and 
anxious  to  do  what  he  thought  right,  and 
singularly  well  informed  about  Ireland. 
So  far  from  its  being  a  reproach  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  being  willing  to 
leavo  matters  to  Select  Committees,  ho 
thought  it  reflected  credit  on  him,  as  it 
showed  a  desire  not  to  force  his  views  on 
the  House,  but  to  have  them  discussed 
first  and  reported  on  by  a  Committee  of 
Irish  Members  taken  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.  In  conclusion,  he  again  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  wise  course  the  Go- 
vernment adopted  regarding  the  Com- 
mittee. He  had  every  confidence  the 
latter  would  report  in  favour  of  some  little 
indulgence  to  the  Company,  in  the  way  of 
an  extension  of  time,  to  which,  he  trusted. 
Government  would  unhesitatingly  consent ; 
and  the  result  would  be  to  secure  to  the 
kingdom  great  postal  convenience,  place 
the  Company  in  a  more  favourable  position 
than  it  had  stood  before,  and  enable  Ire- 
land to  develop  some  of  the  advantages 
that  ought  to  result  from  her  geographical 
position. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  did  not 
agree  with  those  hon.  Members  who  had 
so  lavishly  bestowed  their  thanks  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  acceding  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee.  He  believed 
that  when  the  subject  was  first  broached 
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tbcy  were  prepared  to  refuse  a  Committee; 
but  since  that  timo  they  had  observed  the 
temper  of  the  House,  aud  they  were  not 
able  to  refuse  it.  Ho  hoped  Members  of 
tbe  Committee  would  not  think  that  they 
were  merely  trying  the  issue  suggested  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — namely,  whether  the 
Postmaster  General  had  treated  the  com- 
pany ^vith  less  or  more  favour  than  was 
usual.  There  was  a  grave  charge  made 
against  ller  Majesty's  Government,  which 
was  that  they  had  been  hostile  to  the 
Company  from  the  first,  that  they  had 
given  all  the  underhand  opposition  in  their 
power  to  prevent  its  being  carried  on  sa- 
tisfactorily for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
the  Government  by  whom  the  subsidy  was 
granted  ;  and  it  was  also  charged  that,  in 
that  disposition,  the  Government  had  been 
most  ably  supported  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  whoever  he  might  bo.  No  mat- 
ter whether  the  Postmaster  was  changed 
or  not,  tho  underlings  carried  out  the  ^vish 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  endea- 
vouring to  support  tho  assertion  that  this 
subsidy  was  a  job  on  the  part  of  tho  Go- 
vernment of  the  Enrl  of  Derby,  The  pre- 
sent Government  had  to  explain  why  the 
subsidy  hod  been  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, they  had  deprived  the  Company  of 
tho  fourteen  months  given  to  them  by  the 
contract  for  preparing  their  thips,  why 
they  had  in  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  manner 
taken  from  them  the  colonial  subsidy  of 
£12,000  a  year  ;  and,  also,  to  account  for 
the  reasons  which  induced  their  own  officers 
to  approve  of  vessels  they  now  allege  not  to 
be  of  sufficient  strength  for  transatlantic 
voyages,  and  for  which  tho  Company  was 
forced,  under  tho  sanction  and  approval  of 
the  Government  surveyor,  to  pay  the  con- 
tractors for.  These  were  matters  to  which 
the  Committee  would  have  to  give  its  at- 
tention, with  a  view  of  seeing  whether 
there  were  facts  to  sustain  those  charges. 
In  reference  to  a  question  put  by  him  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  evening,  he  might 
mention  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
fact  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  considered 
tho  most  eminent  counsel  in  Europe  on 
controcts,  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
no  such  power  as  that  of  annulling  the 
contract  in  the  manner  ho  had  done  was 
vested  in  the  PoHtmaster  General,  and  that 
the  net  was  wholly  ond  totally  illegal. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  that  before  the  dis* 
cussion  closed,  he  was  anxious  of  saying  a 
fcfr  vrorda  on  the  question.     He  took  the 
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credit — if  credit  it  were — of  being  the  first 
person  who  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  any  one 
connected  with  the  Executive  on  this  sub- 
ject of  transatlantic  communication.  So 
long  ago  as  the  month  of  September,  1^58, 
he  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Go- 
vemment,  and  stated  his  opinion  that  it 
was  a  scheme  which  ought  to  be  supported 
in  every  possible  way.  He  had  listened 
with  great  pain  to  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  evening.  He  was  aware  of  the 
very  great  difficulties  under  which  the 
Company,  even  from  the  commencement, 
had  laboured — that  they  had  encountered 
obstacles  such  as,  perhaps,  had  never  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  any  other  company. 
When  the  intention  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
Government  became  known,  and  before  the 
contract  was  declared,  an  organised  oppo- 
sition was  given  to  the  Company  from 
various  quarters,  and  that  opposition  had 
never  ceased  its  operations  from  that  time 
to  that  moment.  Indeed,  it  had  been 
visible  that  night  in  the  Houso,  nnd  ho 
feorcd  that  it  was  not  intended  that  it 
should  cease  if  the  final  destruction  of  tho 
scheme  could  be  accomplished.  Nobody 
could  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  this 
service  had  created  a  greater  amount  of 
interodt  in  Ireland  than  anything  had  done 
for  a  great  number  of  yeors  ;  at  tlie  same 
time  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  looked  upon  the  estalish- 
ment  of  this  transatlantic  communication 
as  a  panacea  for  all  their  ills.  What  they 
thought  was,  that  the  scheme  gave  prao« 
tical  eflfect,  for  the  first  time,  to  what  they 
had  for  many  years  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  geographical 
position  of  Ireland.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  Imperial  advantages 
of  this  undertaking.  It  had  been  stated 
that  evening  that  no  public  advantage  had 
as  yet  been  derived  from  it.  That  was  an 
unfair  statement,  because,  from  circum- 
stances  to  which  he  should  allude,  the  Com- 
pany had  never  been  in  a  position  to  realize 
those  objects  for  which  they  were  esta- 
blished. But,  leaving  Irish  interests  out  of 
sight,  what  advantages  did  the  British  pub- 
lic enjoy  from  a  mail  contract  with  America 
vid  Galwaj?  The  American  mail  otd  Li* 
verpool  left  London  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening — generally  on  a  Saturday.  The 
average  time  of  starting  from  Liverpool 
was  one  o'clock  tho  next  day.  The  Ame- 
rican mail  vtd  Gnlwoy  left  London  at  tho 
same  hour;  and  tho  steamer  containing  the 
letters  would  bo  steaming  down  Gnlway 
Bay  at  the  same  time  as  that  at  which  the 
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ninil  would  be  leaving  tbo  Mersey ;  thus 
the  mail  by  Galway  vtould  have  about  thirty 
hours*  start  of  the  other.  That  was  no 
mean  advantage.  But  the  advantage  of 
the  Gahvay  route,  in  respect  to  telegraphic 
communication,  could  not  be  overrated.  If 
the  Company  were  allowed  to  carry  on  the 
service,  which  he  believed  they  were  pre- 
pared to  do  in  a  very  short  time,  they 
would  have  again  of  eight  hours  in  the 
trnnsmission  of  a  telegram  and  the  receipt 
of  its  answer.  The  telegrams  would  be 
sent  to  St.  John's  to  meet  the  steamer 
there,  and  four  days  would  be  saved  on  the 
passage  homo,  and,  of  course,  four  days 
more  in  answering  the  message.  That  was 
an  advantage  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance. In  discussing  the  subject  it 
should  not  be  treated  altogether  as  on 
Irish  one.  It  was  said  that  the  contract 
was  originally  granted  for  Irish  purposes 
and  for  Irish  purposes  alone.  It  was  no 
such  thing.  The  benefits  offered  to  the 
public  by  this  line  were  Imperial  as  well  as 
Irish.  The  question  could  not  be  too  often 
osked — What  was  the  real  reason  why  the 
Company  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  failed 
to  meet  their  engagements?  They  were  at 
first  placed  in  a  position  that  hardly  any 
company  were  ever  placed  in  before.  The 
payment  of  their  contract  was  distinctly, 
from  the  first,  made  subject  to  Parliamen- 
tary revision,  and  advantage  was  imnio- 
diately  taken  of  that  circumstance  by  the 
opponents  of  the  scheme.  It  was  said  that 
their  contract  was  dependent  on  the  vote 
of  Parliament,  and  that  the  power  of  Par- 
liament was  likely  to  be  exercised  against 
them  when  the  matter  came  on  for  discus- 
sion. That  commenced  an  agitation,  which 
went  on  for  a  considerable  period,  and  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  that 
House.  And  here  he  must  say  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  at  the  time  the  question 
was  first  brought  before  the  public  the 
present  Government  did  not  take  up  a  de- 
cided position,  and  state  whether  they 
meant  to  stand  by  the  contract  or  not. 
Such  a  course  would  have  been  better  not 
only  for  the  Company,  but  for  the  public 
generally  and  the  particular  interests  in 
Ireland  that  were  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter. Instead  of  that,  however,  the  Go- 
vernment eagerly  accepted  the  proposal 
for  a  Select  Committee,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  hang  up  the  question  for  many 
months,  and  to  paralyse  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  action  of  tho  Directors  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  shareholders  or  the  public 
to  support  their  enterprise.    Consequently, 


from  July,  1859,  to  August,  1860,  the 
business  was  practically,  for  all  commercial 
purposes,  in  abeyance,  and  the  contract 
ought  in  reality  to  bo  dated,  not  from  April, 
1859,  but  from  August,  1860,  the  time 
when  the  decision  of  the  House  was  finally 
arrived  at,  and  when,  therefore,  the  Direc- 
tors were  able  to  say  tliat  the  question  be- 
ing settled  they  intended  to  go  on.  The 
Company,  being  under  strict  conditions, 
could  not  have  made  such  a  proposal  to 
the  Government,  lest  advantogc  of  it  might 
have  been  taken  to  terminate  their  contract 
altogether;  but  that  contract  could,  in  jus- 
tice, be  regarded  as  unfulfilled  only  sineo 
August,  1860.  The  original  term  given 
for  its  completion  was  fourteen  months; 
and  if  the  Government  had  been  deter* 
mined  to  deal  fairly  by  the  Company  they 
should  have  taken  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  and  allowed  them  fourteen 
months  from  August  last.  It  was  true 
that  indulgences  had,  to  a  certain  eztenty 
been  granted  to  the  Company,  but  they 
were  not  greater  than  had  been  repeatedly 
granted  to  other  companies  in  similar  cases. 
There  was  the  instance  of  tho  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  now  so  admirably 
performing  the  service  to  the  West  Indies, 
for  which  it  received  a  very  large  yearly 
subsidy.  When  that  Company  was  esta- 
blished in  1840,  nearly  two  years  was 
given  them  to  commence  their  service. 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  period  they 
went  to  the  Government  and  said  they 
were  unable  to  carry  on  their  contract, 
and  their  allowance  was  raised  from  7«. 
to  9«.  lOd.  per  mile,  as  well  as  other  in- 
dulgences extended  to  them.  The  con- 
tract was  not  put  up  to  public  competition, 
but  given  to  a  Company  which  the  Govern- 
ment thought  willing  and  equal  to  carry  a 
great  project  into  effect.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  valuable  and  important  service 
had  been  created,  which,  whatever  opi- 
nions might  be  entertained  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  paid  for  it,  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country.  Now,  the  Government  had 
taken  a  most  extraordinary  course,  even 
within  the  last  few  days,  with  regard  to 
tho  question  before  the  House.  They  had 
in  a  sudden  and  very  harsh  manner  termi- 
nated tho  Galway  contract,  and  yet  they 
had  announced  their  intention  to  grant  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  that 
had  induced  them  to  do  so.  The  Prime 
Minister  tho  other  night  told  them  that  the 
decision  come  to  was  the  decision,  not  of 
the  Postmaster  General  alone^  but  ^1  vVa 
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Cabinet.  If  that  were  so,  why  did  the 
Government  now  propose  that  a  question 
which  had  been  solemnly  settled  by  the 
whole  Cabinet  should  be  re- opened  by  a 
Select  Committee  ?  Of  course  those  who 
-  supported  the  Gal  way  line  could  not  object 
to  the  Committee;  but  for  the  Government 
to  agree  to  it  was  a  clear  admission  that 
they  had  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 
their  decision,  and  that  it  had  been  ar- 
rived at  without  due  consideration.  Was 
it  possible  that  a  Committee  of  that 
House  could  afford  the  Government  any 
information  of  which  they  were  not  in  full 
possession  when  they  came  to  their  late 
determination?  lie  presumed  that  the 
Committee's  principal  duty  would  be  to 
hear  from  the  Government  their  defence 
of  the  step  they  had  taken;  but  it  would 
surely  bo  fairer  and  more  creditable  if  that 
defence  were  made  iu  the  House,  and  if 
they  were  prepared  to  stand  by  their  own 
decision.  He  wished  to  know,  however, 
whether  the  Government  meant  to  hold 
themselves  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  ?  If  not,  the  inquiry  would 
come  to  nothing.  In  the  other  alternative, 
they  would  take  a  course  never  followed  by 
any  previous  Government.  Indeed,  the 
entire  proceedings  connected  with  that 
contract  were  from  beginning  to  cud  with- 
out Parliamentary  precedent.  A  very  ge- 
neral impression  prevailed  that  the  present 
Government  had  never  had  any  fixed  deter- 
mination on  that  question,  but  had  from  the 
outset  played  fast  and  loose  with  it,  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  to  come  to  any 
decision  on  any  single  point  with  reference 
to  it,  and  desiring  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  continuing  or  putting  nn  end  to 
the  contract  on  other  shoulders  than  their 
own.  The  position  in  which  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  had  been  placed  in  this 
matter  struck  him  as  very  peculiar.  The 
contract  was  terminated,  he  thought,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  a  de- 
putation waited  on  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  to 
elicit  some  expression  of  his  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Very  strong  statements  were 
made  to  his  Excellency  as  to  the  unde- 
sirableness  of  withdrawing  the  contract, 
and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  answer  to  the 
deputation  was  very  remarkable.  Ilis  Ex- 
cellency said  he  should  most  sincerely  re- 
gret the  final  disappointment  of  the  hopes 
which  had  given  birth  to  that  contract,  and 
he  afterwards  went  on  to  mention  that  he 
had  not  been  made  acquainted,  accurately 
or  in  detail,  with  the  arguments  advanced 
oa  the  other  aide  of  the  question.    From 
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that  it  was  plain  that  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
was  not  made  aware  of  the  considerationi 
which  had  actuated  the  Government  in 
their  decision,  and  that,  moreover,  ho  was 
no  participator  whatever  in  that  decision. 
Now,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  a  Minister 
of  first-rate  importance,  responsible  to  his 
Sovereign  and  the  public  for  all  matters 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  country 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  that,  for  all 
purposes  of  administration,  he  ought  to  bo 
regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  than  any  other  functionary  of  the 
Government  on  this  side  of  the  water.  It 
was  strange  that  on  a  question  so  deeply 
affecting  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  head 
of  the  Irish  department  of  the  Government 
should  have  been  kept  in  total  ignorance 
as  to  what  the  decision  of  the  Government 
was.  That  was  calculated  to  raise  in 
many  minds  a  grave  question  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  functionary  as  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  People  would  ask,  what  was 
the  use  of  having  a  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Ireland  at  all  if  this  was  the  course  taken 
with  regard  to  him  by  the  Government? 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had  always 
thought  that,  whatever  objections  might 
be  stated  to  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  system  of  viceroyalty  had,  on  the 
whole,  worked  smoothly  and  well.  More 
than  that;  he  thought  it  was  grateful  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people,  as  they 
looked  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  a  direct 
representative  of  their  Sovereign,  and  ho 
did  not  think  that  any  change  in  the  system 
should  bo  rashly  made  ;  but  if  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  the  Government 
had  followed  in  that  instance  went  on,  the 
question,  he  feared,  would  assume  another 
form.  One  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy  was,  that  a  noble- 
man of  high  position,  and  who  was  in  close 
communication  with  the  Government,  was 
led  to  reside  constantly  in  the  country,  and 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  thought  the 
noble  Lord  who  now  held  that  distinguish- 
ed office  had  shown  great  capacity,  great 
knowledge,  and  extended  experience  of  the 
country.  The  noble  Lord  had  been  con- 
nected officially  with  Ireland  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
that  one  who  had  been  so  long  in  the 
country  could  be  withoyt  knowledge  and 
experience  of  (ho  feelings  of  the  people, 
lie  was  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  results 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  but 
whether  it  reported  in  favour  of  the  Gal- 
way  contract  or  not,  no  one  who  looked  at 
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the  map  could  doubt  that,  one  day  or  other, 
the  people  of  this  country  would  insist  upon 
some  port  in  Ireland  being  made  the  me- 
dium of  communication  with  America,  and 
that  the  Government  had  acted  unwisely 
in  carrying  on  an  unremitting  hostility  to 
a  scheme  that  would  be  beneficial,  not  to 
Ireland  only,  but  to  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  I  rise  to  correct 
a  misunderstanding  into  which  my  noble 
Friend  who  has  just  spoken  has  fallen 
with  regard  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  My  noble  Friend  read  correctly 
the  words  employed  by  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, but  those  words  by  no  means  bear  out 
the  statement  that  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  Government  had  arrived  on  this  ques- 
tion was  not  made  known  to  him.  They 
only  state  that  the  grounds  on  which  the 
department  of  the  Government  intrusted 
with  this  matter,  and  afterwards  the  Go- 
vernment itself,  had  come  to  the  decision 
nt  which  they  arrived,  were  not  commu- 
nicated in  detail  to  my  noble  Friend,  and 
iliat  he  was  not  invited  to  express  his  opi- 
nion upon  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  say 
that  it  was  not  intended  such  should  be  the 
case — it  was  not  intended  that  my  noble 
Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  a 
party  to  the  decision  of  the  Government. 
My  noble  Friend  opposite  considered  that 
this  was  not  a  departmental  question,  that 
it  was  altogether  an  Imperial  question,  and 
not  one  of  a  purely  Irish  character.  I  con- 
cur in  all  that  fell  from  my  noble  Friend  on 
this  subject.  This  was  an  Imperial  ques- 
tion, that  fell  to  bo  decided  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  was  not  whether  it  was 
due  to  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland 
that  a  port  of  Ireland  should  be  made  the 
port  of  communication  with  America.  It 
was  not  whether  the  interests  of  Ireland 
required  that  this  should  be  the  case.  It 
was  not  whether  the  expectations  of  the 
Irish  people  had  been  or  had  not  been 
justly  raised  with  regard  to  such  a  scheme. 
It  was  not  even  whether  the  interests  of 
Ireland  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  to 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  postal  communication.  But 
the  question  was  whether  the  department 
concerned,  and  the  collective  Government 
of  the  Queen  were  not  called  upon  by  a 
regard  to  their  duty,  to  the  House,  and 
the  country  to  terminate  the  contract  with 
this  particular  Company  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  and  of  the  Government 
here  tQ  act  upon  on  their  own  responsi- 


bility, and  they  were  not  entitled  to  call 
upon  my  noble  Friend  to  share  a  respon* 
sibility  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  Mj 
noble  Friend  was  not  kept  in  ignorance 
of  what  did  take  place,  only  the  grounds 
on  which  the  contract  was  terminated  were 
not  communicated  to  him.  I  rejoice  that 
this  Committee  is  to  bo  appointed  ;  and 
if  the  Report  of  that  Committee  and  the 
decision  of  the  Government  should  result 
in  establishing  a  communication  with  Ame- 
rica through  Ireland,  no  ono  will  rejoice 
more  heartily  than  myself. 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  he  rose  to 
protest  against  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  It  showed  that  with  all  his 
high  character  ho  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He 
thought  the  representatives  of  Ireland  were 
deeply  indebted  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gal  way  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
had  brought  forward  this  question.  It  had 
required  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, to  pervert  his  statement.  To  say,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  done,  that 
he  should  have  been  content  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  without  en- 
tering upon  an  explanation  of  his  views, 
was  utterly  absurd.  What  was  wanted  was 
that  the  Committee  should  enter  on  the 
inquiry  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  what  Ireland  demanded; 
and  how  could  that  be  gained  unless  the 
subject  were  fully  and  fairly  brought  be- 
fore the  House  ?  It  was  necessary,  teo« 
to  expose  the  hostility  with  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  and  others  had,  from 
the  beginning,  pursued  the  Company.  He 
did  not  stand  up  to  support  the  old  Com- 
pany or  its  antecedents;  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  had,  in  some  way  that  he 
had  not  thought  fit  to  explain,  worked  out 
a  totally  false  statement  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Company.  The  Company  had  been 
called  a  *'  commercial  sham;  "  but  such  an 
epithet  not  only  inflicted  an  injustice  upon 
the  Company,  but  prejudged  that  impartial 
examination  of  the  case  which  the  House 
had  a  right  to  expect  of  the  Committee. 
He  would  tell  the  House  that  the  Company 
was  composed  of  bond  fide  shareholders, 
containing  many  of  the  country  gentlemen 
and  members  of  the  mercantile  community 
of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  presided  over 
by  a  gentleman  of  great  energy,  who  might 
count  his  capital  by  millions,  and  who  would 
assuredly  carry  out  whatever  he  undertook 
if  he  could  only  get  fair  play.  Had  Irish- 
men any  reason  to  be  aaUaiSL^d  ^iN.Vxs^xsi^'^r 
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ner  in  which  meroantile  affairs  were  ma- 
naged in  tlmt  country  ?     When  they  heard 
every  day  of  companieB  bursting  and  banks 
breaking  on  this  side  the  water,  Irishmen 
could  refer  with  pride  to  the  management 
of  banks,  railways,  and  other  undertakings 
in  their  own  country.    Nothing  but  failure 
could  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Galway 
Company  from  the  hostility  shown  to  it. 
From  the  beginning  threats  were  held  out 
that  the  contract  would  bo  withdrawn,  so 
that  people  were   afraid    to    invest   their 
money  in   the  undertaking.     It  was  said 
by  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  that  it 
was  not  a  political  question;  yet  the  strong- 
est political  spirit  had  been  shown  in  dis- 
cussing this  contract.     What  political  ob- 
ject could  the  Government  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  have  proposed  to  attain  by  the  con- 
tract ?      The  majority  of  Irish  Members 
were  adverse  to  that  Government.     It  was 
brought  on  before  an  election  was  antici- 
pated.    It  was  not  said  cither  at  that  time 
or  during  the  election  that  it  was  a  party 
job,  and  it  was  only  when  tho  late  Govern- 
ment was  thrown  out  thnt   obloquy  was 
heaped  upon  them  for  having  granted  this 
contract.     Tho  name  of  Father  Daly  had 
been  brought  into  these  discussions,  and  it 
was  said  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere, 
and  was  not  the  representative  of  Irish  in- 
terests.    But  if  there  were  a  matter  on 
which  a  priest  might  fairly  exercise  his 
zeal  and  influence  it  was  in  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  moral,  social,  and  physical  prospe- 
rity of  his  flock.     And,  although  the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  tho  Government 
with  his  incorrigible  jollity,  had  made  a 
joke  about  his  interview  with  Father  Daly, 
yet  he  believed  that  what  had  occurred  at 
that  interview  and   since   had  had  great 
weight  with  the  Government  in  granting 
the  Committee.      lie  only  regretted  that 
tho  hon.  Member  who  had  moved  for  this 
Committee  had  restricted  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry.     He  wished  he  had  brought  it  on 
as  a  substantive  Motion,  not  only  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  contract  had  been  annulled,  but  de- 
claring that  the  subsidy  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  issue  of  the  inquiry  became 
known.     He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  conduct  of  tho  Government  had  been 
most  cruel  and  unthinking  in  terminating 
the  contract  in  so  speedy  and  abrupt  a 
manner,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to 
defend  tho  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
carried  out.      Ho  denied  the  assertion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
Aon.  Member  for  Oalway  (Mr.  Gregory) 
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had  advocated  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
tract as  matter  of  charity.  He  felt  that 
he  stood  in  a  peculiar  condition  for  tho  ad- 
vocacy of  the  question.  He,  at  least,  had 
no  policy  to  change,  and  no  opinion  to  alter. 
His  vote  on  a  late  occasion  would  have  been 
the  same  whether  tho  subsidy  were  granted 
or  withdrawn.  Representing,  as  he  (Colonel 
Dickson)  did,  a  county  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
one  of  tho  best  harbours  in  the  kingdom, 
he  might  bo  supposed  to  feel  some  jealousy 
that  Galway  had  stepped  in.  No  doubt, 
he  should  have  preferred  that  Limerick 
should  be  selected  as  the  port  of  departure, 
but  Galway  had  won  the  fight,  and  ought 
to  receive  that  hearty  support  to  which  her 
exertions  entitled  her.  It  was  said  that 
upon  general  principles  no  subsidy  ought  to 
be  given  to  ocean  mail  steamers.  The  Go- 
vernment, however,  owed  some  reparation 
to  Ireland  for  long  years  of  neglect  and 
ill  treatment.  For  these  reasons,  instead 
of  looking  on  tho  subsidy  as  charity,  he 
regarded  it  as  matter  of  Imperial  policy 
that  it  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  DUNLOP  snid,  that  he  wished  to 
say  a  few  words,  as  it  had  been  stated  that 
the  opposition  to  the  Galway  contract  origi- 
nated first  in  Liverpool,  and  then  proceed- 
ed from  Scotland,  and  particularly  from 
tho  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  and  him- 
self, and  that  it  was  founded  in  feelings  of 
local  rivalry.  Having  been  Chairman  of 
the  Galway  Contract  Committee,  he  beg- 
ged to  say  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  this  charge  of  rivalry,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  The  town  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent  (Greenock) 
had  no  rivalry  with  Galway.  Their  only 
mail  packet  comnninication  was  with  Bel- 
fast, and  it  was  of  a  description  for  which 
the  Irish  would  never  dream  of  contending, 
for  the  service  was  exceedingly  well  per- 
formed, and  tho  subsidy  was  nil.  They 
carried  the  mails  without  any  compensation 
whatever,  for  tho  sako  of  the  collateral 
advantage  they  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
name  **  Mail  Packets,"  and  from  tho  re- 
gularity of  service  which  this  imposed.  As 
for  his  connection  with  tho  subsidy,  the 
first  time  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
was  when  ho  was  appointed  a  member 
of  tho  Packet  Service  Contract  Commit- 
tee ;  and  subsequently,  on  Mr.  Cobdcn 
going  to  France,  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man. In  that  capacity,  though  undoubt- 
edly he  had  a  strong  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  could  appeal  to  all  the  members, 
and  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  oppo- 
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Bite  liimdcif,  if  he  had  not  conducted  tlio 
procccdiDgs  with  perfect  fairness  and  im- 
partinh'ty.  He  thought  the  Irisli  Members 
scarcely  did  justice  to  the  GoYcrnment  iu 
this  matter  ;  for  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee he  had  prepared  a  Report  con- 
cluding with  a  recommendation  that  the 
money  should  not  be  voted  by  the  House, 
but  that  conclusion  was  negatived  on  a 
counter  Motion  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  representing  the  Govern- 
ment. And  he  vontured  to  think  that  if 
the  Government  had  then  allowed  the 
Committee  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
which,  but  for  their  interposition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  contract,  the  Committee  would 
have  adopted,  they  would  not  only  have 
acted  more  in  accordance  with  what  the 
public  service  required,  but  would  olso 
iinvc  escaped  the  odium  and  the  risks  to 
which  they  had  recently  been  exposed,  by 
the  necessity  thereby  imposed  on  them  of 
doing,  by  their  own  oct,  what,  but  for 
them,  would  have  been  effected  by  the  act 
of  the  Committee.  He  would  not  now  go 
into  the  question  of  the  Galway  contract  ; 
bnt  he  must  sny  that  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite had  confounded  together  two  dis> 
tinct  questions.  The  propriety  of  main- 
taining the  station  of  Golway  was  quite  a 
separate  question  from  the  maintenance  of 
this  Company,  which  had  made  so  many 
failures.  With  respect  to  the  effect  which 
the  decision  of  the  Government  might  hove 
upon  the  politicol  support  they  received,  he 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  never 
condescend  to  dispose  of  a  question  of  this 
kind  upon  such  a  consideration,  but  would 
rather  regard  the  merits  of  the  case  and 
deterniine  whether  or  not  the  contract  had 
been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  ENNIS  said,  that  ho  was  in  no  de- 
gree surprised  at  the  decision  come  to  by 
the  Government  with  reference  to  the  mo- 
tion 80  ably  and,  withnl,  so  temperately 
submitted  to  the  House  by  his  hen.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Galway;  and  that,  though 
that  decision  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
what  he  expected  from  the  judgment,  good 
feeling,  and  sense  of  what  was  right  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
ho  begged,  nevertheless,  to  tender  his  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  concession  made  to 
Irish  interests  in  the  matter,  because  it 
vindicated, the  course  he  (Mr.  Ennis)  had 
pursued  on  a  recent  occasion  when  he  sup- 
ported the  financial  propositions  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and^  in  so  much,  proclaimed  the 
confidence  ho  reposed  in  the  Govomment  of 


the  noble  Lord.  Indeed,  if  there  were  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  (Mr. 
Ennis)  and  his  noble  friend,  it  consisted  in 
this,  that  while  the  hon.  Member  was  con- 
tent to  resort  to  the  slow  process  of  a  Com- 
mittee to' establish  the  rights  of  the  Galway 
Company,  he  would  have  preferred  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  regarding  it  by  a 
substantive  Motion.  He  was  glad,  however, 
to  understand  that  the  noble  Lord  the  mem- 
ber for  Galway  felt  satisfied  with  the  mode 
in  which  the  Committee  would  discharge 
the  duty  about  to  be  confided  to  them, 
and  that  he  would  abide  by  that  decision. 
He  (Mr.  Ennis)  had  some  claim  to  be  allowed 
to  address  the  House  on  this  subject.  The 
idea  of  a  western  port  for  establishing  steam 
communication  with  America  was  not  a  new 
one  with  him.  It  is  several  years  since,  in 
conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  theDirectors 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  Ireland, 
he  had  encouraged  the  experiment,  and 
although  unfortunately  the  experiment  was 
not  crowned  with  the  success  it  deserved, 
because  perhaps  of  their  inexperience,  and 
the  consequent  inadequacy  of  the  appliances 
used  on  the  occanion  ;  still  they  remain 
always  attentive  to  every  opportunity  that 
might  present  itself  to  admit  of  a  more 
satisfactory  repetition  of  the  attempt. 
They  asked  for  no  subsidy,  they  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  relying  on 
the  greatness  of  the  ot)ject  that  was  to 
be  achieved,  and  anticipating  the  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  from  it  to  their 
own  special  enterprise  and  to  the  country. 
He  was  in  the  recollection  of  his  hon. 
Friend  opposite,  the  colleague  of  the  noble 
Lord,  in  the  representation  of  Galway  ;  if 
he  (Mr.  Ennis)  did  not  at  once  respond  to 
his  invitation  for  assistance  when  it  was 
proposed  to  place  the  Indian  Empire,  a 
steamship  of  great  power  on  the  station, 
in  the  view  of  bridging,  so  to  say,  the 
Atlantic  within  a  short  and  specified  time, 
and  although  the  voyage  was  not  accom- 
plished within  the  period  contemplated  by 
the  arrangement,  still  the  Midland  Com- 
pany conceived  that  the  subsidy  had  been 
fairly  and  equitably  earned,  and  they  paid 
it  over  accordingly.  He  was  asked  by  his 
hon.  Friend  below  him,  parenthetically  ho 
supposed,  what  was  the  amount  so  paid, 
as  if  the  animus  of  the  company  were  to  bo 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion, but  he  had  no  diflSculty  in  stating  tho 
amount ;  he  had  done  so  on  a  public  occa- 
sion in  Dublin,  and  there  was  no  secret 
about  it — the  sum  was  £2,000,  but  it  put 
the  hon.  Gentleman  tl\^  ^'^xsiVi^x  W  ^^- 
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woy  in  Motion,  and  to  it  may  fairly  be 
attributed  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
pany whose  misfortunes  are  the  subject  of 
discussion  to-night.  He  would  naturally 
be  asked  what  was  there  in  this  that  af- 
fected the  question  before  the  House  ?  He 
would  tell  the  House.  He  would  put  it 
to  the  Government  whether  a  private  com- 
pany, having  behaved  with  so  much  libera- 
lity, it  became  it  to  troat  the  Transatlantic 
Company  with  so  much  rigour  ?  The  for- 
mer proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  they 
best  consulted  the  interest  of  their  consti- 
tuents in  the  Midland  Company,  by  lend- 
ing their  aid  to  opening  out  a  speedy  com- 
munication with  America,  while  they  were 
driving  a  hard  bargain  whero  Imperial  in- 
terests were  at  stake.  He  thought  that 
some  of  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Montrose  were  in- 
opportune. Ho  had  referred,  for  instance, 
to  the  case  of  the  Eiheimia,  and  stated 
that  she  was  so  ill-built  as  to  become  un- 
seaworthy,  and  easily  yielded  to  the  force 
of  a  gale  of  wind  which  other  ships  sailing 
over  the  same  waters  felt  no  inconvenience 
from.  Now,  he  did  not  know  how  that 
might  be,  but  the  law  of  storms,  he  might 
assure  the  hon.  Member,  was  a  most 
capricious  one  ;  there  might  be  a  hurri- 
cane in  one  latitude,  with  perfect  calm, 
without  a  circle  of  100  miles,  as  his  own 
experience  told  him  was  not  uncommonly 
the  case  ;  but  it  did  so  happen  that  this 
ship,  80  depreciated  and  despised  by  the 
hon.  Member,  was  built  upon  lines  sug- 
gested and  approved  of  by  the  Admiral- 
ty, while  her  capacity  and  engine  power 
were  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
the  contrnct.  But  on  her  voyage  from 
Southampton  to  Galway  sho  encountered 
the  storm  which  swept  over  Ireland  on  the 
18th  and  I9th  of  March,  and  which  will 
long  be  remembered  as  that  during  which 
the  laroented  Captain  Boyd,  of  the  Ajax, 
with  several  of  his  crow,  lost  their  lives  in 
the  sublime  attempt  to  rescue  the  sinking 
crew  of  a  battered  ship  from  death.  The 
Hibemia  met  with  the  full  force  of  that 
gale,  and  became  disabled,  and  ii  is  to  this 
point  in  tho  Compony's  history  that  he 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Now,  there  was  little  use  in  adverting  to 
antecedent  circumstances.  There  might 
have  been  much  to  forgive  and  forget  both 
by  tho  contractors  and  the  Post  Office;  but 
it  appeared  to  him  that  whatever  might 
have  token  place  prior  to  March  last — the 
26th — it  was  from  that  hour  that  the  Com- 
j}anjr  wight  date  tho  harshness,  aud,  he 


would  say,  the  positive  injustice  with  which 
they  had  been  treated.  Well,  the  Hibemia 
not  being  in  a  fit  state  to  send  acroaa  the 
Atlantic,  the  company  offered  the  Parana 
in  substitution  for  the  service.  Her  aise, 
engine-power,  and  approved  character  at 
an  oceanic  steamer  fully  qualified  her  for 
the  Post  Office ;  but  she  was  rejected* 
Why  ?  Because,  indeed,  the  Admiralty 
surveyors  apprehended — were  of  opinion  in 
the  Report — that  her  speed  would  be  in- 
adequate to  the  performance  of  the  voyage 
within  the  contract  time.  But  this  was, 
after  all,  a  fact  to  be  ascertained.  So 
many  revolutions  of  the  engine  formed  no 
part  of  the  contract.  In  fact,  it  remained 
only  for  the  Postmaster  General  to  test  the 
capabilities  of  tho  ship  as  to  speed,  by  her 
performance  in  the  postal  aervice,  and  in- 
flict his  pains  and  penalties  as  tho  result 
might  determine.  He  (Mr.  Ennis)  did  not 
find  that  a  regulated  rate  of  speed  was  in- 
serted in  tho  bond,  and  however  the  Post 
Office  authorities  might  insist  upon  their 
pound  of  flesh,  it  was  nowhere  stipulated 
that  they  should  take  one  jot  of  blood.  Here, 
if  he  were  correctly  informed,  was  a  great 
legal  wrong  done  to  the  Company,  and  here 
also  was  a  case  where  it  ought  to  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  power  in  this  country  su- 
perior to  the  mistakes  or  prejudices  of  oflice, 
and  that  it  was  the  law.  He  supposed, 
however,  that  the  Committee  about  to  bo 
appointed  would  take  cognizance  of  all 
these  things.  In  that  belief  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  anticipate  any  result* 
It  would  bo  an'offcnce  to  the  House  to  do 
so.  Some  hon.  Members  had  hinted  diffi- 
culties as  to  the  character  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  might  bo  appointed.  He  felt  none 
on  the  subject,  and  would  gladly  confide 
the  dearest  interests  he  possessed  to  the 
arbitrement  of  a  Committee  selected  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Colonel  GREVILLE  said,  that  if  the 
Government  had  done  nothing  else,  they 
had,  at  all  events,  performed  the  feat  of 
uniting  all  the  Irish  Members  in  advocating 
a  common  object.  What  they,  as  well  as 
the  Irish  people  whose  interests  they  re- 
presented, complained  of  was  not  merely 
that  the  Galway  contract  had  been  re- 
scinded, but  that  from  the  very  commence- 
ment the  Company  had  not  received  fair 
play.  In  support  of  that  statement  he 
might  mention  the  fact  that  the  Chancellor 
of  tho  Exchequer  on  the  5th  of  July,  1859, 
said,  in  reply  to  tlie  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, that  the  Government  had  not  arrived 
at  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  con- 
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tract  should  or  should  not,  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  be  cancelled.  He  might  also 
observe  that  the  Postmaster  General  had 
a  few  evenings  ago  declared  his  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  contract  to  be  that  it  had 
beeu,  contrary  to  universal  practice, 
granted  without  competition — a  question 
into  which  he  had  no  right  to  enter,  inas- 
much as  it  once  having  been  sanctioned  by 
the  House  of  Commons  he  was  bound  to 
deal  with  it  as  a  thing  accomplished.  The 
Government  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  having 
found  the  Company  established,  had,  in  his 
opinion,  very  naturally  given  them  a  Bub> 
sidy  which,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was 
hedged  round  by  every  precaution  that 
could  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
It  would  be  too  hard,  he  might  add,  if 
while  Ireland  was  called  upon  to  pay  her 
full  share  of  taxation  she  were  not  to  re- 
ceive her  due  proportion  of  the  aid  which 
wna  furnished  from  the  notional  Exchequer, 
lie  thought  the  course  of  the  Postmaster 
Gcucral  was  open  to  the  gravest  objection. 
It  was  not  fair  in  him  to  insist  on  the  mails 
being  sent  to  St.  John's  when  such  was 
not  tho  original  understanding  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. It  was  better  that  the  Govera- 
niont  should  change  ten  times  than  that 
tho  just  expectations  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  should  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  could  not  join  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Athlone  in  thanking 
tho  Government  for  doing  that  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  do.  He  could  give 
them  no  thanks  whatever,  and  he  believed 
that  if  he  were  to  do  so  they  would  con- 
sider him  a  very  silly  fellow.  Everybody 
knew  that  the  Government  had  been  com- 
pelled to  eat  the  leek,  and  that  it  was 
only  when  they  ascertained  that  tho  Irish 
Members  would  vote  against  them  to  a 
man,  and  that  tho  same  course  would  bo 
taken  by  n)any  of  their  ordinary  supporters, 
that  they  had  consented  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee.  But  his  chief  ob- 
ject in  rising  was  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  entire  people  of  Ireland  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  the  Gal  way  scheme. 
Even  the  inhabitants  of  Cork,  who  thought 
they  possessed  the  best  harbour  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
the  Galway  contract.  He  did  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  interests  of  Ireland  de- 
pended upon  tho  success  of  tho  Galway 
Company,  but  he  knew  that  one  success- 
ful enterprise  led  to  another  ;  he  knew 
that  Irishmen  were  able  to  conduct  their 
own  business  ;  and  in  the  fact  that  shares 


to  the  amount  of  aboat  £500,000  had 
been  taken   in   the  Galway  Company  by 
persons   not  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
West  of  Ireland,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making   money,  but  to  develope  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  he  recognized  a 
proof  that  the  project  had  been  received 
with  universal  approval,  and  that  it  waa 
not  that  sham  which  it  had  been  repre- 
sented to  be  by  the  Scotch  Radicals.  Other 
companies  had  partially  failed  as  well  aa 
the  GaUvay  Company.  Sir  Samuel  Cuuard 
himself  was  at  one  time,  he  believed,  ob- 
liged to  compound,  and  it  was  only  by  as- 
sociating with  other  persons  that  ho  was 
ultimately  enabled  to  achieve  success.    He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  created  by  the  va- 
cillation of  tho  Government,  and  especially 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Scotch  Members, 
which   paralyzed   the   Galway    Company. 
The   hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  all 
along  exhibited  a  strong  feeling  of  partisan- 
ship, and  it  was  on  that  account,  and  be- 
cause  they   believed  his  presence  in  the 
Committee  would  taint  the  wholo  inquiry, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  Members 
opposed  his  nomination  two  years  ago.     It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  the  Scotch 
Radical   element  would   be  found   in  the 
Committee  about  to  be  appointed.     Ho  ob- 
jected altogether  to  the  puritanical  set  on 
the  back  Ministerial  benches.     Let  there 
be  five  honest  John  Bulls,  fair  and  impar- 
tial English  Gentlemen  ;  let  this  matter  be 
submitted  to  them,  and  the  people  of  Ire- 
land would  be  satisfied  with  their  decision; 
but  for  goodness  sake  let  them  have  no 
Scotch  Radicals  on  the  Committee.     Both 
on   this   and   on  any  other  question   the 
Scotch  Radicals  did  all  they  could  against 
Ireland.     They  laid  the  heaviest  taxation 
upon  her,  they  grudged  her  every  aingle 
farthing  that  was  proposed  for  her  benefit, 
and  whenever  anything  was  to  be  done  for 
her  benefit  they  objected   to  it.     It  was 
said  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  some  special  friendship  or  association 
with  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
particular  line  which  had  felt  rather  heavily 
the  rivalry  and  the  probable  success  of  tho 
Galway  Company.     That  might  be  true  or 
false,  but  he  believed  the  hon.  Member  had 
not  only  that  commercial  bias  which  arose 
from   such  sympathies,  but  a  strong  na- 
tional antipathy  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
As  a  Scotch  Radical  he  believed  ho  had, 
honestly.     Thero  were  many  Scotch  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House  who  were  at  all  times 
disposed  to  treat  Ireland  mOx  i9\vcAv^\ 
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but  the  people  of  Ireland  wished  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  hon.  Memhcr  for 
Montrose  or  the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock. 
Into  the  merits  of  the  case  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  enter  ;  these  would  bo  inquired 
into  by  the  Committee ;  this  only  ho 
would  say,  that  nothing  could  bo  more  un- 
fair than  for  one  party  or  another  to  deal 
with  such  a  matter  with  a  political  bias. 
He  believed  that  Lord  Derby  had  from  tho 
best  possiblo  motives  given  this  boon  to 
Ireland,  and  on  right  and  proper  grounds. 
Ho  did  not  care  from  what  side  benefits 
onmo  to  Ireland,  he  welcomed  them  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude  ;  but  Ireland  had 
suffered  so  much  from  both  sides,  that 
both  parties  ought  to  emulate  each  other 
in  making  up  for  the  past  misgovernment 
of  tho  country.  One  word  as  to  Mr.  Daly. 
Father  Daly  asked  him  to  support  the 
Galway  contract.  He  said  he  had  always 
done  so,  and  always  would  ;  but  he  could 
not  vote  against  tlto  Government  on  the 
particular  question  then  about  to  be  de- 
cided. He  told  him  if  Mr.  Daly  had  a 
roitre  on  his  head  it  could  have  no  in- 
fiuence  on  him  on  thai  question.  His  mind 
had  been  long  made  up  on  it.  If  ho  could 
have  voted  against  the  Government  he 
would  have  done  so  ;  but  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  body  and  soul  on  the  paper 
question  ;  over  and  over  again  he  had 
voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Excise  duty  ; 
and  he  believed  he  was  perfectly  right  in 
the  course  he  took;  therefore,  he  could  not 
vote  against  the  Government.  lie  hoped 
he  had  some  character  for  consistency  in 
that  House,  and  he  could  not  vote  against 
the  opinions  ho  had  expressed.  He,  there- 
fore, refrained  from  voting.  He  thought 
that  was  a  very  fair  course.  A  strong 
pressure  was  put  on  him  to  rote  against 
the  Government.  He  would  not,  but  he 
deeply  regretted  that  he  had  so  committed 
himself  on  tho  paper  question  as  not 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  express  his 
feelings  as  an  Irishman  against  tho  Go- 
vernment for  doing  what  he  considered  a 
deep  and  grievous  wrong  to  the  interests 
of  his  country.  He  would  advise  the  Go- 
vernment, if  they  really  wished  to  conci- 
liate the  people  of  Ireland,  to  do  no  further 
act  of  hostility  against  them  in  this  matter, 
by  some  of  their  ready  friends  or  by  their 
imscrupulous  underlings.  Let  them  act 
fairly  and  manfully,  and  do  right  for  once. 
Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE:  I  am  nei- 
ther  a  Scotch  Radical,  nor  a  shareholder 
in  the  Galway  Company,  nor  committed 
bad/  And  bou\  to  tho  question  before  the 
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House  ;  but,  if  I  were  committed  body  and 
soul,  I  should  feel  bound  to  vote  in  support 
of  the  Motion.  The  hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way, in  bringing  forward  this  question,  has, 
I  think,  entitled  himself  not  only  to  the 
thank8-'.ofiiGreat  Britain  in  general  but 
of  Irelond  in  particular  for  the  very  lucid 
statement  ho  has  made,  and  for  some  of  (he 
declarations  it  has  been  the  means  of  elicit- 
ing, not  from  members  of  the  Government, 
but  from  this  House  of  Parliament.  It  was 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
who  said  that  the  surveyors  at  Liverpool 
who  surveyed  the  Hibernia  passed  an  opi- 
nion that  she  showed  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness. I  think  if  those  surveyors  had  in- 
spected Her  Majesty's  Government  on  this 
question,  they  would  also  have  been  ob- 
liged to  pronounce  an  opinion  that  in  grant- 
ing this  Committee  so  readily  the  Govern- 
ment have.shoivn  symptoms  of  weakness;  at 
any  rate,  that  their  bottom  required  some 
strengthening,  and  that,  like  that  unfor- 
tunate ship  the  Hibernia,  they  were  now 
rather  on  their  beam  ends.  I  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Government  on 
this  matter.  I  keep  clear  of  the  particular 
Company.  I  take  the  bold  line  of  it  being 
necessary  to  cherish  and  nourish  Ireland 
in  some  way  ;  but  I  soy  the  Government 
have  shown  symptoms  of  weakness  on  this 
principle.  Either  they  ought  not  to  have 
terminated  the  contract  in  such  an  exces- 
sive hurry — either  they  have  shown  ignor- 
ance in  making  it  a  purely  departmental 
question  ;  or,  having  come,  as  an  united 
Cabinet,  to  a  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be 
terminated,  they  ought  not  to  have  turned 
round  and  granted  this  Committee.  I  say 
they  have  rather  discredited  themselves  in 
my  opinion  than  done  themselves  good  by 
showing  these  symptoms  of  weakness  like 
that  noble  vessel  the  Hibernia,  So  much 
for  the  Government.  Now  for  a  point  to 
which  I  should  not  have  reverted  but  for 
what  fell  from  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose.  He  has  taken  upon  himself 
— I  must  say  in  partial  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  to  style  this  new  Company,  forget- 
ting there  have  been  two  distinct  com- 
panies, a  commercial  sham.  Does  the  hon. 
Gentleman  know  who  is  tho  Chairman  of 
the  Company  ?  Let  mo  tell  him  the  Chair- 
man of  that  Company  is  one  of  tho  first 
commercial  men  not  only  in  Ireland,  but,  I 
believe,  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  Mr.  Mal- 
eomson — a  gentleman  whose  acquaintonce 
I  have  the  honour  to  rejoice  in.  What  is 
his  status  in  the  commercial  world  ?  Mr. 
Malcomson  is  not  only  the  largest  cotton 
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Bpinner  in  Ireland,  bnt  thl9  ^[reatest  pro- 
prietor of  steam-boats  in  the  United  King- 
dom. He  is  tlie  Cliairman  of  the  Gaiway 
Company.  And  when  my  hon.  Friend 
says  that  the  directors  are  men  of  straw 
and  the  whole  thing  a  commeroial  sham,  I 
say  that  it  is  no  such  thing.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  I  can  tell  this  House 
that  the  chairman  and  directors  of  the 
Company  are  as  solvent  men  as  any  mer- 
chants in  Mcr  Majesty's  dominions.  I  think 
tho  English  Members  ought  to  bo  guard- 
ed Against  the  representations  which  have 
been  put  forward-^not  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  or  the  Scotch  Radicals, 
for,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  of 
l^Iaynooth,  upon  mercantile  questions  they 
have  no  hatred  of  Ireland — but  by  the  Irish 
Government.  The  question  is,  how  is  the 
Irish  Government  to  bo  carried  on  ?  For 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tho  Secretary  for 
Ireland  to  rise  and  say  this  is  a  purely  de- 
partmental question  is  not  telling  us  how 
Ireland  should  be  dealt  with.  What  are 
tho  facts  of  tho  case  ?  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, in  answer  to  a  deputation,  stated 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  what  was 
going  on  on  tho  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  no  one  could  have  been  so  surprised 
as  his  Excellency  when  ho  awoke  one 
iino  morning  and  found  that  the  Post- 
master General  had  put  an  end  to  the 
Gaiway  contract.  If  that  is  the  way  in 
which  you  carry  on  the  government  of 
Ireland,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  your 
Government  or  any  other  Government  can 
ho  popular  there.  I  do  not  look  at  this 
question  as  a  mere  question  of  tho  Gai- 
way contract,  but  if  you  are  to  support 
tho  institution  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
you  must  make  it  a  reality.  The  rea- 
son I  have  always  objected  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  is,  not 
that  I  object  to  the  o£Sce  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, but  that  you  have  made  him  such 
a  King  Log  that  he  is  of  no  use.  If  I 
wanted  an  argument  against  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  I  could  not  have  a  stronger 
one  than  this  case.  Here  you  have  a 
nobleman  in  the  receipt  of  a  paltry  sum 
AS  Viceroy.  I  say  it  is  a  paltry  sum — I 
do  not  like  to  bring  in  names — the  names 
of  royalty — but  there  is  no  Court  in  Ire- 
land— while  visits  are  paid  to  Scotland — 
a  nobleman  gets  £20,000  to  exercise  the 
office  of  Viceroy,  and  you  have  made  him 
a  man  of  no  power,  not  able  to  give  an 
opinion,  and  then  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


man comet  down  here  and  tells  us  this 
is  a  departmental  question.  Without  any 
reference  to  the  Gaiway  contract,  this  be- 
comes a  serious  question  whether  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  posi- 
tion he  now  is.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  justice  to  Ireland,  and  to  throw  out  fine 
phrases  in  this  House,  but  having  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Ireland,  I 
say  she  ought  to  share  in  the  same  bene- 
fits which  you  give  to  this  and  the  sister 
country.  You  complain  that  she  knowa 
very  little  of  you.  She  only  sees  you  in 
the  most  disagreeable  form,  when  the 
Judges  of  assise  go  their  circuits,  and 
then  she  is  told  she  ought  to  bless  herself 
for  the  connection.  If  the  Government  have 
dono  their  duty  they  ought  to  have  looked 
at  this  question  as  one  far  beyond  a  mere 
departmental  question.  I  do  not  go  on  to 
the  question  of  the  Gaiway  contract  or 
the  objects  of  this  Company,  but  I  say  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  Government  can 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  just  wants  of  Ire- 
land, and,  without  going  into  the  paper 
duty  question,  my  support  of  this  or  any 
other  Government  which  may  come  after 
it  would  materially  depend  upon  the  way 
in  which  they  treat  tho  sister  kingdom. 

Mn.  CARD  WELL:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  entirely  mistaken  me.  I  did  not 
say  that  this  was  a  departmental  question  ; 
on  tho  contrary,  that,  regarding  it  as  an 
Imperial  question,  it  had  been  settled  here 
in  tiie  department  by  which  it  was  begun 
and  by  tho  Government  collectively,  to 
whom  the  responsibility  belonged. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  being  the  indi- 
vidua!  who  signed  the  Gaiway  contract 
the  House  will  not,  perhops,  think  it  pro- 
sumptuous  on  my  part  if  I  make  one  or 
two  observations  before  the  discussion 
closes.  A  yeor  has  elapsed  and  I  find  the 
task  of  defending  the  policy  of  that  con- 
tract not  80  difficult  as  a  twelvemonth  ago 
it  might  have  seemed.  Time,  and  the 
truth  which  time  often  brings,  appear  to 
have  influenced  public  opinion.  Little  less 
than  a  year  ago  tho  attention  of  this  House 
was  called  to  the  proposal  for  another 
Select  Committee  on  the  same  subject, 
but  moved  in  a  very  different  spirit  and 
with  a  very  different  object.  A  year  has 
gone  round,  and  *'  the  engineer  is  hoist 
with  his  own  petard."  There  is  a  Com- 
mittee again  to  be  appointed  on  the  Gal- 
way  contract,  but  I  think  the  labours  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  will  serve  on  it  will 
be  animated  by  a  diff^erent  meaning  from 
that  which  inflnenced  Ihot^  ^Vv^  ^%kci^  V^  %• 
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decision  on  our  recent  Committee.  Look- 
ing at  this  question  generally,  what  is  urged 
against  the  policy  of  this  contract  ?  There 
were  many  objections  originally  urged 
against  that  policy,  but  they  all  seem  to 
havo  disappeared.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  other  night  said 
that  no  one  could  for  a  moment  impugn 
the  policy  of  the  contract ;  and  I  think 
myself  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  did 
it.  Looking  at  the  relative  positions  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom,  I  think 
he  would  certainly  assume  a  perilous  po- 
sition who  would  impugn  the  policy  of  se- 
lecting for  establishing  a  communication 
between  the  countries — those  two  points 
by  which  the  nearest  communication  could 
take  place.  It  was  shown  to  us,  that  if 
this  service  were  established  at  Gal  way, 
as  between  Liverpool  and  Galway,  with 
respect  to  reaching  America,  there  would 
be  in  favour  of  Galway  a  saving  of  at  least 
thirty  hours'  voyage,  and  as  regards  tele- 
graphic communication,  question  and  an- 
swer both  considered,  there  would  be  an 
absolute  saving  of  eight  days.  Even  in 
1858  that  was  an  important  consideration 
with  statesmen ;  is  it  less  important  in 
1861  ?  We  will  then  pass  on  to  the  next 
point,  the  means  by  which  this  policy 
is  to  be  carried  out.  No  one  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  impugns  the  policy,  but  the  means 
by  which  it  was  carried  into  eifect  are  still, 
though  much  more  faintly,  abused.  A 
subsidy,  it  is  said,  is  a  means  which  is 
highly  to  bo  deprecated  and  objected  to. 
It  is,  wo  are  told,  the  office  of  private 
capital,  unns&istcd  by  the  credit  of  the 
Stato,  to  undertake  enterprises  of  this  cha- 
racter. But  does  private  capital  undertake 
enterprises  of  this  nature?  What  evi- 
dence have  we  that  if  the  Govcrument  of 
1858  had  not  interfered  any  private  enter- 
prise with  this  object  would  have  been  es- 
tablished ?  Is  not  all  the  evidence  the 
other  way  ?  This  is  a  want  which  has 
long  been  felt.  Philosophers  and  poli- 
ticians had  long  recognized  its  importance, 
merchants  and  traders  had  asserted  that 
it  was  an  object  of  the  first  necessity,  and 
for  years  they  had  done  this,  but  no  step 
was  ever  taken  by  them  to  accomplish 
their  purpose.  There  were  placed  before 
the  Government  representations  in  favour 
of  this  communication  between  Galway  and 
the  nearest  point  of  America,  signed  by 
all  the  great  capitalists,  all  the  great 
firms,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
country.     But  ihoy  did  not  stir  in  the 
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matter,  and  the  GoTernment  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  interfering.  They  also  took 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was 
any  prospect  of  private  euterpise,  or  pri- 
vate capital,  unassisted  and  unsanctioned 
by  the  Government,  taking  it  up,  and  they 
learnt  from  all  quarters  that  such  suppo- 
sition was  quite  illusory.  And  very  nata* 
rally  so.  Had  not  this  country  for  a  long 
period  of  years  adopted  a  different  policy 
on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  sanctioned 
the  interference  of  the  State  ?  Dad  yoa 
not  had  considerable  and  extensive  services 
from  various  ports  of  England,  assisted  by 
subsidies  from  the  Treasury  to  a  very  large 
amount  ?  Were  not  they  proofs  that  pri- 
vate capital  could  not  efficiently  undertake 
the  duty,  and  in  Ireland  to  effect  that  which 
private  capital  in  England  shrank  from  at- 
tempting ?  We  ourselves  believed  that  it 
was  of  importance  for  the  public  welfare 
and  generally  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland 
that  this  communication  should  be  esta- 
blished. But  then  we  are  told  that  we  made 
a  great  mistake,  because,  having  come  to 
that  opinion,  we  did  not  put  the  enter- 
prise up  to  public  competition.  That  sub- 
ject was  well  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  it  was  the 
result  of  their  deliberation  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise,  and,  indeed,  to  a 
certain  degree,  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
just than  to  put  that  service  up  to  com- 
petition. We  found  a  Company  before 
us  established  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in 
possession  of  a  colonial  contract  which 
gave  it  a  great  advantage  against  any  fair 
and  open  competition,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  were  assured,  and  wc  believed  and  still 
believe  that,  if  we  had  resolved  upon  esta- 
blishing that  communication  between  Ire- 
land and  America  by  competition,  great 
companies,  with  the  command  of  large 
capital,  whose  interest  it  was  to  prevent 
any  such  communication,  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  thnt  public  machinery  of  com- 
petition, and  ultimately  would  virtually  have 
suppressed  the  very  enterprise  we  wished 
to  foster.  Whether,  therefore,  wo  look  to 
the  policy  of  tho  enterprise,  which  is  no 
longer  impugned,  or  to  the  means  to  which 
wo  had  recourse,  and  which  I  with  con- 
fidence vindicate,  there  is  no  point  to  which 
objection  can  bo  taken. 

But,  then,  we  are  told  that  though  the 
policy  might  be  right,  and  though  the 
means  might  not  be  questioned,  yet  tho 
conduct  of  the  Company,  when  once  wc 
had  granted  this  contract,  was  so  unsatis- 
factory and  BO  unequal  to  the  occasion  that 
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tbcy  have  no  .claim  ^rhateTer  to  the  consi- 
deration  of  the  State,   and  that  the  con- 
duct of  tiie  Government  in  the  course  thcj 
have  recently  taken  was  not  only  justified 
but    necessary.      But   is  that   ^l^e  fact  ? 
Tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  it  wn^.  ^'  enter- 
prise of  no   slight  di£ScuIty  to   establish 
this  communication   between  Ireland   and 
America.     The  very  difficulty  alone  justi- 
fied the   interposition  of  the    State,  and 
that   interposition  was  not   an  accessory 
but  the  condition  of  success.     It  was  the 
credit  and  strength  which  the  sanction  and 
assistance  of  the  State  gave  which  allowed 
tlic  Company,  and  could  alone  allow  tho 
Company,  to  succeed.     What  was  the  as- 
sistance which  the  State  gave  after  the 
policy  was  adopted  and  the  contract  signed? 
I  say  it  was  an  alternation  of  neglect  and 
menace.     That  is  the  complete  history  of 
the  relations  between  the  Government  and 
tho  Gahvay  Company.     It  was  the  grant 
— the  cheerful  grant  of  the  subsidy  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  credit  and  capi- 
tal of  tiie  Company.     There  was  no  other 
reason  which  could  justify  the  interference 
of   tho   State,  and  chilling  and   churlish 
assistance    really  prevented    success.     It 
was  worse  than  chilling  and  churlish.     It 
was  critical  and  hostile  from  the  beginning. 
What  was  tho  reason  of  this  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Government?     There  was 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  a  change  of 
Administration,  and   those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  policy  and  who  signed  the 
contract  left  ofiice.     What  was  tho  cause 
of  the  conduct  of  our  successors  ?     I  con- 
fess I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.     Nothing  has 
surprised  me  more  than  that  noble  Lords 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  when 
they  have  acceded  to  office,  should  have 
always  felt  it  one  of  their  first  duties  to 
blacken  the  conduct  and  character  of  their 
predecessors.     I  should  have  thought  that 
they  might  have  been  contented  with  their 
success.    Their  triumph  has  generally  been 
obtained  on  easy  terms.     Considering  the 
unnatural  coalitions  which  are  usually  call- 
ed into  existence  to  expel  us  from  power, 
the  impossible  pledges  and  the  impracti- 
cable policy  to  which  our  successors  give 
their  public  adhesion,  in  order  that  they  may 
sit  on  those  benches,  I  think  they  might 
have  been  satisfied.   No  one  on  this  bench, 
at  least,  has  ever  grudged  them  their  tri- 
umph, however  obtained.     With  such  un- 
equivocal success,  they  might  have  spared 
themselves  the  task  always  to  blacken  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  predeces- 
sors.   It  was  the  same  in  1852.   It  was  the 


same  in  1859.     In  1852  we  were  respon- 
sible for   the  conduct  of  tho  Admiralty. 
We  were  in  office  less  than  a  year.     The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  was  then  First 
Lord.     He  found  the  affairs  of  the  Admi« 
ralty  in  no  satisfactory  state.     There  was 
great  alarm  in  the  country,  and  a  great 
call   on   the  Government  to  produce  the 
Channel  fleet.     To  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland  alone,  supported,  of  course,   by 
the  entire  sympathy  of  his  colleagues,  be- 
longs the  credit  that  in  less  than  a  year 
a  Channel  fleet  was  created.     So  far  the 
Government  in  1852  might  have  left  office 
without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  their 
successful  rivals  to  blacken  the  conduct  of 
that  department.     But,  on  the  contrary,  a 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  man,  much 
beloved   in   this   House,  and  by  all   who 
knew  him,   was  hunted   to  death  bv  the 
noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite.    Tho  most  exaggerated  and   mi- 
serable charges  were  brought  against  him 
for  conduct  which  all  his  predecessors  had 
been  allowed  to  pursue  with  impunity,  in 
order  to  raise  a  cry  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  tho  day.     In  the  year  1859  there 
was  only  the  Gahvay  contract,  and  I  should 
be  a  hypocrite  and  conceal  my  convictions 
if  I  did  not  say  that  the  licence  of  public 
life  was  stretched  to  create  an  unjust  odium 
against   the  Government.      What   is  the 
consequence   of  these   illegitimate  means 
to   create   a  false    sympathy,   and    raise 
an   unfounded  and   unjust  odium  against 
their  predecessors?     If  I  had  really  per- 
petrated that  job  which  I   am   described 
in  the   public   prints  to  have  done,  and 
which    some   in   this    House   have    insi- 
nuated that  I  have   done,  do  you  think 
I  should  have  drawn  the  contract  in  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  on  the  table  now 
for  our  consideration?     Remember,  that 
until  this  Galway  contract,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Government,  on  their  own 
authority,  to  enter  into  those  contracts, 
and  Parliament  had  no  control  over  them. 
Who  was  the  first  Minister  who  put  in  that 
language  which  brought  these  contracts 
under   the   supervision   of  the   House  of 
Commons  ?      Who  gave  this   House  the 
power  which  they  exercised  last  year,  and 
are  happily  exercising  this  year,  over  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  contracts  ? 
Why,  it  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer of  the  Administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby.     And  I  say  that  if  I  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  those  corrupt  motives  which 
have  been  imputed,  should  I  have  put  that 
language  into  a  contract  which  made  it 
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amenable  to  Parliament,  or  should  I  not 
rntlier  have  shrouded  ilio  contract  in  the 
old  language  of  such  engagements,  which 
would  have  permitted  me  to  have  defied 
the  criticism  of  Parliament  ?  I  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  sanctioned  the  remodelling 
of  these  contracts  because  I  felt  that  the 
Qovernment  of  which  I  was  a  member 
would  not  havo  ratified  a  contract  which 
they  did  not  believe  was  for  the  public 
welfare,  and  because  I  thought  that  my 
successor  in  oflSce,  whoever  he  might  bo, 
would  be  animated  by  far  too  exalted  and 
generous  sentiments  to  find  time  at  such 
a  moment  to  blacken  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessors.  After  a  year  has  passed, 
the  conspiracy  having  succeeded  for  the 
time,  no  doubt — where  do  we  find  our- 
selves ?  We  have  had,  I  think,  as  re- 
markable a  piece  of  Parliamentary  conduct 
with  reference  to  this  contract  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  I  ever 
recollect.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Qalway  was,  in  fact,  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure. It  was  a  proposition  that  the  House 
should  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
announced  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  If  the 
Cummittee  came  to  a  different  decision 
from  the  Cabinet  the  only  logical  conclu- 
sion should  have  been  that  the  Committee 
should  sit  on  those  benches.  Every  effort 
was  made  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Qovernment  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take or  misconception  on  this  point.  Their 
friends,  however  annoyed  by  their  policy 
in  this  respect,  charitably  intimated — to 
use  the  language  of  the  evening — that  it 
was  a  departmental  error.  But  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  for  a  moment  agree 
that  it  was  a  departmental  error.  It  wos 
a  policy  upon  which  Cabinet  Councils  were 
proudly  summoned,  upon  which  they  pom* 
pously  sat,  and  the  result  of  which  was  an- 
nounced to  us  with  ostentation  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  They  had  considered  the  sub- 
ject. The  Postmaster  General  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  or  had  only  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  responsibility.  It  was  a  Cabinet 
question.  The  Cabinet  had  decided,  and 
the  noble  Lord  threw  down  his  glove  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  took  it  up  and  gave  no- 
tice of  a  Motion  that,  notwithstanding  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet,  the  question  should 
be  remitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  Com- 
mittee. What  does  that  mean  ?  Why, 
that  wc  are  not  satisfied  with  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  Wo  are  not  content 
with  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  If  that 
h  not  a  guestioD  of  confidence^  what  is  a 


question  of  oonfidenoq.  ?  It  is  most  chari- 
table on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
agree  without  a  division  to  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence,  as  every  body  desires  to  keep 
them  in  their  places.  This  is  the  state 
into  which  we  are  brought  by  the  tortu- 
ous policy  of  the  Government  now  and 
then  blackening  an  opponent,  now  and 
then  laying  a  trap  to  injure  a  body  of  pub- 
lic men,  now  and  then  disappointing  sup- 
porters who  placed  confidence  in  them,  now 
and  then  using  this  contract  as  an  object  of 
defiance  by  which  to  punish  those  who  re* 
garded  more  the  interest  of  their  country 
than  the  interests  of  the  Government.  And 
it  is  come  to  this — to  a  scene  of  unprecedent- 
ed humiliation,  remarkable,  I  must  say,  this 
night,  for  an  unrivalled  exposition  of  Irish 
policy  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I  wonder 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  still  re- 
tains the  humble  but  constitutional  title  of 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Generally 
speaking,  when  principals  are  not  content- 
ed with  their  secretaries  they  dismiss  them, 
but  here  we  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  agreeing  in  the  Ca- 
binet to  a  polioy  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  country,  of  which  his  Excellency, 
as  it  now  turns  out,  on  evidence  which  no 
one  can  question,  was  kept  in  entire  igno- 
rance. That  is  a  remarkable  state  of  af- 
fairs. I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  ohjec« 
tions  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
office  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  by  none 
with  more  liveliness  and  force  than  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr. 
B.  Osborne).  There  may  be  abuses,  but  I 
believe  they  arise  from  neglect  and  non- 
appreciation  of  the  real  character  of  the 
office.  I  do  not  think  that  they  constitate 
a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  abolish 
a  post  now  of  some  antiquity,  of  great 
distinction  and  authority,  which  by  good 
management  and  proper  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Government  might 
be  made  to  exercise  a  substantial  power 
and  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  Ireland. 
But  where  is  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  after  the  exposition  of  his  po- 
licy which  has  been  given  to-night  by  his 
Secretary,  who  has  rather  aggravated  bis 
sins  by  his  explanation  ?  If  it  had  been  a 
mere  departmental  question — though  what 
that  jargon  means  I  cannot  comprehend 
— that  wos  no  reason  why  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant should  bo  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
decision.  But,  as  we  are  now  told,  it  is 
an  Imperial  question,  in  which  Ireland  is 
deeply  concerned,  and  that  upon  such  a 
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question  the  chief  Governor  of  Ireland 
should  not  be  consulted,  appears  to  me 
really  monstrous.  Well,  iro  shall  have  a 
Committee  sitting  upon  a  subject  which 
has  already  received  the  mature  delibera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  I  shall 
await  its  Eeport  with  considerable  inte- 
rest. Meanwhile  I  may  say  that  these  dis- 
cussions, which  have  now  occupied  nearly 
twelve  months,  more  or  less,  have  not  been 
without  result.  Whatever  may  bo  the  po- 
licy of  this  Government,  I  believe  that  the 
policy  of  England  towards  Ireland  has  re- 
ceived from  these  discussions  a  new  aspect, 
which  I  hope  may  lead  to  a  future  that 
may  realize  the  hopes  of  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  that  country. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  It  can  ex- 
cite no  surprise.  Sir,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  watched  the  course  of  adminis- 
tration in  this  country  of  late  years,  that 
the  right  lion.  Gentleman  should  express 
great  resentment,  much  indignation,  and 
somewhat  of  grief,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
successive  Governments  of  which  he  has 
been  a  Member,  should  invariably,  when 
they  have  been  overthrown  by  adverse  ma- 
joriiies,  become  the  subject  of  public  cen- 
sure. That  can  excite  no  surprise.  The 
wonder  is  rather  that  the  torrent  of  indig- 
nation which  we  have  heard  to-night  should 
so  long  have  been  pent  up,  and  should  only 
have  burst  its  bounds  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, for  the  purpose  of  exciting  those 
cheers  which  have  so  loudly  followed  the 
sitting  down  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  there  was  one 
part  of  the  speech  (fT  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman which  did  excite  astonishment  in 
my  mind.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
alluded  to  a  melancloly  event,  deplored  by 
all  who  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Stafford,  the  late 
^lember  for  Northampton,  an  event  which 
was  totally  unconnected  with  political  mat- 
ters, and  was  the  result  purely  of  physical 
disease,  and  I  must  say,  at  the  hazard  of 
casting  a  reflection  on  the  medical  science 
of  the  sister  isle,  of  medical  mismanage- 
ment. With  a  taste  and  feeling  to  which 
I  shall  not  advert,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  pleased  to  say  that  my  hon. 
Friend — for  so  I  may  call  him — was  hunt- 
ed to  death.  I  never  in  the  course  of  my 
life  heard  an  observation  less  founded  on 
fact,  more  impertinent  to  the  question  un- 
der consideration,  or  less  becoming  a  person 
occupying  the  position  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  shall  not  follow  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  discussing  the  merits  or 


demerits  of  the  Administration  of  1852. 
I  will  not  even  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Government  in  regard 
to  the  granting  of  the  Gal  way  contract,  or 
the  motives,  time,  and  circumstances  of 
that  transaction.  Much  might  be  said  on 
that  subject,  but  it  is  a  question  which  has 
gone  by.  If  there  was  anything  in  the 
granting  of  that  contract  which  exposed 
the  late  Government  to  criticism,  it  has 
been  condoned.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  House,  on  whose 
Report  the  contract  was  acknowledged, 
retained,  and  carried  on.  It  is  made  a  re- 
proach to  the  present  Government  that 
they  referred  the  matter  to  a  Committee  | 
but,  as  the  contract  was  to  depend  on 
money  to  be  voted  by  Parliament,  as  there 
was  great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  ex- 
pediency and  policy  of  the  contract  at  the 
time  in  the  House,  and  as  it  turned  on  de- 
tailed information,  I  think  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  not  allow  it  to  be 
discussed  merely  on  the  Vote  in  Committee 
of  Supply.  The  Company  having  been  ac- 
knowledged, and  their  contract  continued, 
it  was  our  duty  to  see  that  they  fulfilled 
the  engagements  which  they  had  under- 
taken. They  failed  on  several  occasions 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  and 
repeatedly  received  extensions  of  time  and 
other  indulgencies.  A  certain  time  having 
elapsed,  we  found  that  failures  were  still 
taking  place,  and  arrived  at  the  opinion 
that  the  Company  did  not  contain  in  itself 
the  elements  of  faithful  and  eflScient  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  It,  therefore, 
became  our  duty,  in  performance  of  the 
obligations  we  had  undertaken,  to  tell  the 
Company  that  no  further  time  could  be 
allowed,  and  that  the  contract  must,  there- 
fore, be  terminated.  We  are  told  that  it 
is  an  act  of  weakness,  a  piece  of  selfcon- 
deronfltion,  to  agree  to  the  Committee 
now  moved  for.  I  say  it  is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  course  which  we  pursued 
on  the  former  occasion,  in  regard  to  main- 
taining the  contract.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  we  felt  that  if  we  had  resisted  this 
proposal  we  should  have  been  left  in  a 
minority.  We  deemed  it  ourselves  to  be  a 
reasonable  proposal,  and  we  believed  that 
others  shared  that  opinion.  Instead  of  be- 
ing an  act  of  weakness,  it  was  the  only 
course  which  a  Government  noting  without 
passion  or  prejudice,  and  wishing  simply 
that  the  merits  and  justice  of  the  case 
should  be  ascertained,  could  pursue.  The 
only  person  in  the  House  who,  I  tliiivk^ 
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should  have  voted  against  tho  proposal  is 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Naas),  who, 
in  his  speech,  gave  what  appeared  to  me 
strong  reasons  for  such  a  vote.     Then  we 
are  told  that  in  acting  as  wo  have  done, 
we  have  slighted  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.     Why,  Sir,  I  would   ask  where 
the  contract  was  made,  and  who  sanctioned 
it?     Was  it  made  in  Ireland,  or  did  it  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? 
We  were  just  now  told  hy  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  was  a  contract  made  by 
the  Government  of  this  country  upon  Im- 
perial considerations,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  Imperial  Revenue,  and  to  be  sanctioned 
by  Parliament.     I  say,  therefore,  that  if  a 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  contract 
should  be  continued  or  not,  the  same  au- 
thority by  which  it  was  originally  made ; 
namely,  the  Imperial  Government  was  call- 
ed upon  to  determine  whether  it  should  be 
continued.     This  being  so,  it  was  not  fair 
to  throw  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a  re- 
sponsibility which  did  not  belong  to  him,  or 
to  take  him  into  council  upon  a  matter  of 
Imperial  policy  which  in  no  degree  form- 
ed part  of   his   functions.     So  far  from 
casting  any  slight  upon  the  legitimate  au- 
thority vested  in  him,  I  say  that  we  should 
have  been  going  out  of  our  way  if  wo  had 
remitted  to  him  a  question,  the  decision 
upon  which  belonged  solely  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  ;  and  in  thus  acting 
we  pursued  the  natural  course,  the  course 
followed  by  our  predecessors,  and  the  only 
course  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  the 
Government  upon  a  question  of  this  kind. 
The   Lord  Lieutenant,  however,  was  in- 
formed of  the  decision  which  was  taken. 
The  noble  Lord  himself  read  a  passage, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant knew  of  our  decision,  though  he 
said  he  was  not  aware  of  all  the  detailed 
reasons    upon   which    that    decision   was 
founded.     Now,  as  the  decision  was  not 
his,  it  was  unnecessary  to  take  him  into 
council  and  inform  him  of  all  the  steps 
by    which    it    was    arrived    at  ;    it    was 
enough  to  tell  him  what  the  decision  was, 
and,  therefore,  the  answer  which  he  gave 
was  a  perfectly  obvious  and  natural  one. 
There  is  nothing  in  that  transaction,  there- 
fore, which  in  the  slightest  degree  affects 
the  functions  or  the  position  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen  have  no 
better  reason  than  that  for  proposing  the 
abolition  of  the  office,  I  think  the  ground 
for  making  such  a   proposal  exceedingly 
trivial.     Great  complaints  have  been  made 
by  Irish  Members  in  the  course  of  this  I 
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debate  th&t  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid 
by  the  Government  to  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land ;  that  Ireland  is  neglected  ;  and  that 
there  is  hostility  on  our  part  towards  Ire- 
land.    Really,  to  accuse  the  GovemmeDt 
of  hostility  to  one -third  of  the  United 
Kingdom  implies,  I  think,  less  wisdom  oo 
the  part  of  those  who  make  the  assertion 
than    the    accusation    imputes    to    those 
against  whom  it  is  made.     Why»  Sir,  of 
late  years,  the  whole  course  of  legislation 
has  been  for  tho  benefit  of  Ireland.    When 
you  talk  of  Ireland,  I  presume  yon  con- 
sider it  as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.    I 
presume  we  are  not  discussing  Ireland  as 
if  it  were  a  colony  separated  in  its  inte- 
rests from   the  rest  of  the  coantry,   lo- 
cally situated,  and  unconnected,  except  by 
its  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  with  this 
country.     I  say,  then,  that  every  measure 
which  is  proposed  and  carried  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  country  at  large  is  a  measure 
from  which   Ireland  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom  derives  her 
share  of  benefit.     All  those  improvements 
in  commerce  and  in  internal  administration 
of  every  kind,  which  have  resulted  from 
the  labours  of  Parliament  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  are  measures  from  which 
Ireland  has  derived  as  much   benefit  as 
England.     These  advantages  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  repeal  of  Customs'  duties,  the  freedom 
of  commerce — any  measures  which  add  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
Kingdom— confer  equal  benefits  on  Ireland 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.    No  man  who 
compares  the  state  of  Ireland  now  with  its 
state  twenty  years  ago — no  man  can  tra- 
verse the  country,  or  can  go  the  slightest 
distance  through  it,  without  seeing  the  vast 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  there. 
I  dare  say  I  shall  be  told  by  those  who  are 
so  much  alive  to  the  interests  of  Ireland 
that  this  improvement  has  been  the  result 
of  the  native  energies  of  the  people,  of  their 
industry,  intelligence,  activity,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.     But  will  all  these  elements  pro- 
duce  national  prosperity  unless    superin- 
tended by  a  good  Government  ?     When  a 
nation  is  prosperous,  when  intelligence  and 
industry  reap   the    legitimate   reward    of 
their  exertions,  when  the  natural  resources 
of  a  country  are  developed  by  the  activity 
of  its  people — when  you  see  such  a  result 
you  may  confidently  assert  that  that  coun- 
try is  well  governed.     On  the  other  hand, 
when  you  see  intelligence  cramped,  indus- 
try deprived  of  its  proper  rewanl,  a  fertile 
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soil  lying  waste  and  uncultivated,  and  great 
natural  resources  thrown  away  and  unpro- 
ductive to  man,  you  may  safely  predicate 
the  existence  there  of  a  bad  Government. 
Tlie  greatly  increased  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland  of  late  years  show,  I 
think,  convincingly  that  the  Government 
under  which  such  results  are  brought  about 
is  not  liable  to  the  imputations  made  against 
the  present  Ministry  of  being  neglectful  of 
the  interests  and  hostile  to  the  welfare  of 
Ireland.  I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject 
further.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  course 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal  way 
is  a  proper  one.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  the  reasons 
upon  which  we  thought  it  our  duty  as 
guardians  of  the  public  purse  to  announce 
the  termination  of  the  contract.  It  will 
be  for  the  Committee  to  judge  whether 
those  reasons  are  sufficient,  or  whether 
any  excuses  which  the  Company  can  offer 
for  the  nonperformance  of  their  engage- 
ments are  such  as  will  justify  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  in  continuing  the 
subsidy  which  under  the  contract  the  Com- 
pany are  entitled  to  receive. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  display- 
ed much  credulity  as  to  the  forgetfulness 
of  the  House  in  the  remarks  which  he  had 
addressed  to  it.  He  stated  that  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  Government  had  deliberately  con- 
sidered the  question  whether  the  Galway 
contract  should  be  submitted  to  competition 
or  not,  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  had 
decided  in  the  negative.  Now,  it  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  many  hon.  Memhers 
that  a  distinct  promise  was  given  by  the 
Treasury  to  an  important  commercial  com- 
pany at  Liverpool  that  this  Irish  contract 
should  be  submitted  to  competition,  yet,  in 
absolute  ohlivion  of  that  promise,  the  con- 
tract wos  given  to  the  Galway  Company. 
The  Canadians  made  a  similar  complaint 
against  the  late  Government,  who  had  pro- 
mised that  the  subject  should  be  considered 
with  special  reference  to  Canadian  interests, 
but  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  this  under- 
taking. Now,  that  Government  might  have 
had  some  excuse  for  want  of  me.thod  and 
mismanagement,  but  they  had  just  been 
told  that  all  that  had  been  done  was  the 
result  of  mature  deliberation,  though  the 
Earl  of  Derby  himself,  in  his  examination 
before  the  Committee,  had  stated  that  the 
omission  was  unintentional.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  had  been  actuated 
by  the  highest  and  purest  motives,  because 
he  had  introduced  into  the  Galway  contract 
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a  clause  providing  that  the  subsidy  should 
be  paid  out  of  monies  furnished  by  Parlia- 
ment. Now,  the  history  of  these  words 
was  narrated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote)  stated — 

**  The  question  having  ariseo,  whether  the  6o- 
yernment  was  responsible  for  the  vote  for  the 
Paris  chnpel,  I  called  Mr.  Disraeli's  attention  to 
the  subject  and  said, '  Tou  had  better  take  care 
what  you  are  about,  because  if  PJirliamcnt  should 
refuse  to  Tote  the  money  for  the  contract,  you  or 
Lord  Derby  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  whole 
amount  yourselves.'  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  that 
would  be  highly  objectionable.  I,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  insert  in  the  contract,  '  out  of  monies  to 
be  provided  by  Parliament,  or  something  to  that 
effect.' " 

The  hon.  Gentleman  whose  death  had  been 
alluded  to,  having  been  a  personal  friend  of 
his,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  was 
shocked  at  hearing  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man have  the  face  to  say  that  he  was  hunt- 
ed to  death  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  House.  What  were  the  facts  ?  Ac- 
cusations were  made  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Admiralty  with  reference  to  the 
election  of  1852.  An  impartial  and  inde- 
pendent Committee  of  ^ye  Members  of 
that  House  inquired  into  those  statements, 
and  virtually  condemned  the  conduct  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  Government  with  re- 
gard to  those  transactions.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  complained  that  attempts  were 
made  to  blacken  the  character  of  himself 
and  his  friends.  There  was  no  desire  to 
blacken  the  conduct  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  It  was  their  own  conduct  in 
1852,  as  proved  before  the  Committee, 
and  the  suspicious  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  this  contract,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  imputations  which  had  been  cast  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends. 
These  matters  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  before  the  House,  and  had  only 
been  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man because  he  thought  that  he  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  making  a  little  capital, 
and  of  swaggering  about  theso  matters, 
out  of  which  bis  friends  had  not  come  in 
the  best  light.  He  must  say  that  he  re- 
gretted that  the  Committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed. There  were  no  facts  to  be  ascer- 
tained; they  were  all  in  the  papers  which 
were  already  before  the  House.  Notice 
had  been  given  by  the  proper  authority  to 
put  an  end  to  the  agreement,  and  it  was  at 
an  end.  Was  the  House  of  Commons  pre- 
pared to  say  that  if  the  Company  had  been 
harshly  or  unjustly  used  they  would  take 
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tho  functions  of  the  executive  GoTernment 
into  tlicir  hniids,  and  resolve  thai  a  con- 
trnct  should  be  entered  into  with  a  public 
company  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  ? 
The  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  be 
very  dangerous  to  the  system  of  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  They  had  hitherto 
trusted  these  matters  to  the  executive  Go- 
yernraent,  and  had  held  them  responsible 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty,  and 
it  would  bo  a  most  serious  thing  in  the  con- 
test of  parties  if  the  success  of  a  Ministry 
was  in  future  to  depend  upon  obtaining  in 
this  manner  the  votes  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  upon  con- 
sulting pecuniary  interests  with  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  properly  nothing 
to  do.  He  trusted  that  the  result  of  the 
investigations  of  the  Committee  would  be 
to  show  that  the  course  which  had  been 
taken  was  a  proper  one,  but  if  it  should  not 
he  trusted  that  there  was  sufficient  in- 
dependence on  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  induce  them  to  declare  that  they 
would  not  attempt  to  make  contracts  which 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Government  to 
conclude. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  he 
had  heard  the  opening  remarks  of  the 
noble  Lord  and  somo  of  the  concluding 
sentences  of  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  with  the  greatest  possible  pain  and 
surprise.  The  noble  Lord  boasted  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Augustus 
Stafford,  and  took  upon  himself  to  say  that 
the  unjust  party  attacks  which  were  made 
upon  him  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  lamented  and  un- 
timely death.  If  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Stafford  he  would  have 
known  that  that  statement  was  not  found- 
ed on  fact.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  had  said  that  the  attacks 
which  were  mnde  upon  Mr.  Stafford  were 
made  by  on  impartial  Committee  ;  but  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  sat  long  enough  in 
that  House  to  know  that  in  times  of  great 
political  excitement  Committees  might  be 
betrayed  into  statements  and  into  judg- 
ments which  their  members  in  after  years 
deeply  regretted.  Those  who  were  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Stafford 
knew,  and  knew  too  well  and  too  painfully, 
what  effect  the  decision  of  that  Committee 
produced  upon  his  hip^hly  sensitive  and 
honourable  mind.  If  the  noble  Lord  had 
in  his  copacity  of  friend  to  Mr.  Stafford 
risen  when  the  attacks  were  made  upon 
him,  and  shielded  him  from  themi  he  should 
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have  attributed  true  friendship  to  him,  bat 
he  regretted  more  than  he  oould  say  that 
the  noble  Lord  should  have  commeuced 
his  speech  with  the  remarks  which  he  had 
made  with  respect  to  that  admirable, 
honourable,  and  excellent  man  who  had 
passed  away.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
reference  to  that  subject  by  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  should 
not  have  said  a  word  upon  this  8ubject« 
but  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  he  must  ask  him  why  ha 
did  not  divide  the  House  ?  Ho  gathered 
from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  looked  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  assenting  to  the  ap« 
pointment  of  this  Committee  as  mean  and 
pitiful.  If  that  was  his  opinion  why  did 
not  ho  divide  the  House  against  the  Mo* 
tion  ?  The  late  Administration  shrunk 
from  no  investigation  of  the  motives  which 
induced  them  to  grant  the  subsidy,  and  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  that  no 
investigation  was  required  he  challenged 
him  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House.  If 
he  admitted  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
investigation,  then  the  concluding  sentences 
of  his  speech  were  wholly  uncalled  for,  and 
might  have  been  reserved  until  the  Com* 
mittee  had  reported. 

Mr.  HERBERT  said,  that  as  the  near- 
est and  most  intimate  fiiend  of  the  la- 
mented Gentleman  whose  name  had  been 
referred  to,  ho  regretted  that  he  shonld 
have  been  present  to  hear  his  nsme  bandied 
across  the  House.  He  knew  Mr.  Stafford 
well,  and,  although  he  sat  opposite  to  him 
in  that  House,  he  sympathized  deeply  with 
him  in  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon 
him  after  he  left  office.  He  knew  how 
deeply  he  felt  those  attacks.  He  knew 
the  pain  Mr.  Stafford  suffered  from  them 
at  the  time.  He  died  in  his  presence,  and 
before  his  death  he  heard  from  his  own 
mouth  the  full  particulars  of  the  treatment 
he  had  received,  and  what  he  believed  were 
the  causes  of  that  treatment.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  stond  by  during  this  dis- 
cussion without  stating  to  the  House  his 
belief  that  the  attacks  made  on  Mr.  Staf- 
ford had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his 
death.  He  need  hardly  remind  the  House 
that  those  actions  which  gained  for  Mr. 
Stafford  a  European  reputation,  and  car' 
ried  his  name  into  every  home  of  this 
country,  were  performed  years  after  the 
political  attacks  made  on  him  ;  wlien  he 
did  those  noble  deeds  Mr.  Stafford  was 
in  strong  health ;  and  he  came  back  from 
the  Crimea  to  this  country,  to  the  satis* 
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faction  of  his  friends,  in  good  health,  to 
enjoy  the  reputation  he  had  so  nobly 
achieved,  and  which  made  all  England  for- 
get those  errors  which  he  himself  had  pub- 
licly acknowledged. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said  that,  except 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken,  perhaps  he  knew  more  of  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  the  circumstances  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made,  than  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  He,  and  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber now  no  more,  Mr.  Drummond,  were 
charged  with  Mr.  Stafford's  defence  in 
reference  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  cor- 
rectly said  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  his  death.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  death  were  very  painful ; 
but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  Still,  as  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's memory  had  been  alluded  to,  he 
would  say  this — that  had  he  been  defend- 
ed by  his  friends  as  he  was  assailed  by  his 
enemies  his  reputation  would  have  stood 
very  differently  from  what  it  did.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, either  from  advice  he  received  or  from 
a  feeling  of  delicacy  towards  other  persons, 
declined  the  defence  that  was  prepared  for 
him.  That  defence  would  have  been  a 
defence  of  recrimination,  and  if  it  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Drummond — as  it  would 
have  been — and  supported  by  himself  (Mr. 
>^ewdegate),  he  was  confident,  that  they 
could  have  shown  that  the  acts,  which 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Kerry  said  had 
gained  Mr.  Stafford  an  European  noto- 
riety, were  not  so  singular  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be.  But  Mr.  Stafford  had 
great  delicacy  on  the  subject ;  he  wisiied 
no  man's  character  to  be  blackened  in  his 
defence;  and  this  was  consistent  with  his 
high  and  honourable  character.  But  he 
said,  '*  As  I  have  borne,  so  let  me  bear  the 
blame ;  let  there  be  no  comparisons  made 
in  my  defence."  Had  his  defence  been 
duly  made,  it  would,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
repeated,  have  shown  that  others  had  pur- 
sued courses  certainly  not  less  exceptional. 
He  would  not  hear  Mr.  Stafford's  memory 
reflected  on  as  having  done  something  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  Parliament. 
He  did  nothing  more  than  had  been  done 
before,  and  it  would  be  fortunate  if  they 
did  not  hereafter  become  aware  of  prac- 
tices far  darker  than  those  with  which 
Mr.  Stafford's  name  was  connected.  It 
would  be  unbecoming  on  his  part  to  suffer 
the  House  to  entertain  the  belief  that  re- 
gret for  what  he  had  done  hastened  Mr. 
Stafford's  untimely  end. 


Mn.  HERBERT  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  fallen  into  an  error  in  ascribing 
an  "European  notoriety"  to  the  charges 
that  had  been  alluded  to.  He  had  stated 
that  Mr.  Stafford  had  gained  an  European 
reputation  by  his  noble  conduct  in  the 
Crimea. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  knew  that, 
though  the  contract  was  made  in  England, 
no  part  of  the  transaction  passed  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he 
(Colonel  Dunne)  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  had  taken  every  precaution  and 
made  every  inquiry  as  to  the  probable 
success  of  the  Company,  which  he  felt 
would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  Com- 
mittee granted  by  the  present  Ministry, 
which  suspended  the  subsidy.  But  Lord 
Eglinton  saw  that  the  Irish  people  had  a 
right  to  direct  communication  with  Ame- 
rica, and  recommended  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby  to  assist  the  under- 
taking for  that  purpose.  Lord  Eglinton 
exerted  himself  for  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land, and  there  he  was  justly  popular  with 
all  classes  in  that  country.  The  noble 
Lord  had  referred  to  the  good  government 
of  Ireland  by  the  Ministry  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  and  boasted  of  the  benefits 
to  Ireland,  which  resulted  to  Ireland  from 
that  good  Government.  There  was  no  coun- 
try less  aware  of  these  benefits.  Was  the 
income  tax  a  benefit  to  Ireland?  Was 
the  increase  of  the  spirit  duties  a  bene- 
fit? Was  the  paper  subsidy  an  advan- 
tage to  it — a  subsidy  that  was  given  on 
grounds  more  corrupt  than  they  ascribed 
to  the  Galway  contract  ?  But  he  denied 
the  assertion  of  the  slightest  corruption  in 
granting  that  contract  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland,  the  late  Goverament  had  done  but 
an  act  of  justice,  and  from  the  moment 
the  present  Government  came  into  office 
they  had  taken  every  means  to  break  the 
contract  for  the  purpose,  if  they  could,  of 
injuring  their  political  opponents.  Who 
was  it  said  that  wherever  an  Irishman 
set  his  foot  there  was  an  enemy  of  Eng- 
land ?  The  master  of  the  present  Go* 
vernment— the  hon.  Member  fbr  Birming- 
ham? Were  the  £5,000,000  raised  for 
the  defences  of  this  country  of  any  use 
to  Ireland  ?  What  had  they  done  for  Ire* 
land  ?  Nothing,  except  raise  her  taxes 
to  £11.000,000.  They  were  always  try- 
ing to  take  something  from  Ireland,  and 
returning  her  nothing;  that  was  the  rea- 
son they  were  hated.  What  were  the 
signs  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  ?     Why, 
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her  imports  and  exports  had  scarcely  in- 
creased since  the  Union  ;  her  exports 
were  not  more  than  they  were  sixty  years 
ago ;  and  the  noble  Lord'had  the  audacity 
to  talk  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
ascribed  it  to  his  Government. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  QuestioUi  as  amcndedi  put  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered^ 

'*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to 
inqaire  into  the  eircomstanees  attending  the  ter- 
mination, by  the  Postmaster  General,  of  the 
Postal  Contract  with  the  Royal  Atlantic  Steam 
Navigation  Company." 


COURTS  OF  JUSTICK  BUILDING  BILL. 

THIRD  BEADIKQ. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Mr.  COWPER  moved  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." 

Mr.  LYGON  asked  for  some  explana- 
tion with  regard  to  it,  and  moved  pro 
formd  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  the  Bill  was  of  a 
hybrid  character,  having  in  its  provisions 
usually  contained  in  a  private  Bill;  it  gave 
power  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to 
purchase  the  site  for  the  erection  of  courts 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
introduce  a  Bill  for  the  transfer  of  tho 
funds  requisite  for  this  purpose,  and  until 
that  Bill  passed  into  Jaw  tho  measure  now 
before  the  House  would  be  inoperative. 
If  it  were  lost  by  waiting  for  the  money 
Bill,  and  had  to  be  renewed  another  year, 
the  cost  of  notices  and  solicitors*  fees 
would  have  to  be  repeated. 

Loud  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  was 
reluctant  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
this  "  hybrid  "  Bill,  hut  he  thought  its 
final  stage  ought  not  to  be  agreed  to  until 
the  House  was  in  possession  at  least  of 
the  outlines  of  tho  measure  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Attorney  General,  on  which 
its  operation  was  said  to  depend. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  Government  were  of  opi- 
nion that  tho  Bill  ought  to  go  forward  this 
Session   without   any  reference  to  what 
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might  become  of  the  Attorney  Generars 
proposal.  The  latter  was  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive character  that  even  had  it  been 
introduced  it  was  impossible  in  the  state 
of  public  business  that  it  could  hitherto 
have  received  attention. 

Mr.  COWPER  nltimately  consented  to 
pospone  the  order  for  the  third  reading  to 
(he  following  Monday. 

Motion  and  Original  Question,  by  leave, 
wUhdravon, 

Third  Reading  deferred  till  Monday 
next. 

Hottso  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock,  till  Mon- 
day next. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  June  17,  1861. 

Minutes.]  Pitblic  Bills. — 1*  East  India  Loan; 

Annoyance  Jurors  (Westminster). 
2*  Edinburgh  Assessments ;  Excise  and  Stamps. 

THE  GALWAY  CONTRACT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Mabquess  of  NORMANBY,  re- 
ferring to  the  answer  of  the  noble  Earl  the 
President  of  the  Council  upon  his  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanbj*s)  Motion  the  other 
evening  for  the  production  of  the  Corres- 
pondence which  had  taken  place  between 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the 
Home  Government  in  reference  to  the  Gal- 
way  Subsidy,  said,  that  answer  had  re- 
ceived in  Ireland  an  interpretation  different 
to  that  which  the  noble  Earl,  doubtless, 
intended  should  be  applied  to  it.  This  was 
obvious  from  tho  observations  made  on  the 
last  occasion  by  his  noble  Friend,  con- 
nected with  the  Company  of  Galway  (Earl 
of  Clancarty).  The  fact  of  the  case  was 
that  when  a  deputation  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  waited  upon  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  reference  to  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  subsidy,  his  Excellenej 
gave  them  a  distinct  pledge  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  bo  fully 
informed  of  all  the  points  which  they 
urged.  But  when  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby)  moved  for  the  Correspondence 
which  he  supposed  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
entered  into  with  Ilor  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  pursuance  of    that  pledge,  the 
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noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  denied  that 
there  was  any  such  official  correspondence 
in  existence,  whereupon  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Normanby)  expressed  his  regret  that 
his  noble  Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  had  not  thought  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  make  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment an  official  representation  upon 
the  subject,  as,  from  experience,  he  know 
that  such  was  the  most  convenient  and 
most  satisfactory  course  to  adopt.  iLwas 
not  necessary  when,  as  in  his  own  case, 
there  was  almost  daily  confidential  corres* 
pondcnce  with  the  Prime  Minister,  his  late 
friend,  Lord  Melbourne,  with  whom  he 
never  had  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  any 
Irish  subject.  But  he  also  knew  that  the 
most  important  despatches  in  reference 
to  Irish  policy  were  those  which  the  late 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  while  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  when  there  was.  he  would  not  say 
a  difference,  but  the  shadow  of  a  differ- 
ence, between  himself  and  the  Ministers 
with  reference  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  that  country.  It  was  not  his  practice 
to  allude  to  what  took  place  elsewhere, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  he  felt  called 
upon  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  new 
principle  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
enunciated  in  a  recent  debate  by  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  himself,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  rose  to  order.  He 
did  not  see  how  the  matter  referred  to 
by  the  noble  Marquess  could  in  any  way 
be  taken  as  fixing  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

The  Marquess  op  NORMANBY  said, 
ho  did  not  pledge  himself  to  the  precise 
expressions  used  by  the  Chief  Secretary  ; 
but  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  Was  a  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown,  and  any  expression 
coming  from  him  would  limit  the  functions 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  who  was  his  official 
superior.  The  right  hen.  Gentleman  was 
understood  to  make  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  considered  desirable 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  express 
any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  sub- 
sidy in  question — a  declaration  the  more 
extraordinary  as  being  made  after  it  was 
publicly  known  that  a  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  gentlemen  of  all  parties  in  that 
country,  had  waited  upon  his  noble  Friend 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  told  them 
that  that  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  had 
the  matter  brought  under  his  consider- 
ation,  and   that  he  bad  not  waited  until 


then  to  inform  Her  Majesty's  Government 
of  his  opinions  and  sympathy  in  reference 
to  it.  From  his  own  experience,  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby)  must  say  that  if 
that  was  the  footing  upon  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  to  be  placed  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  efficiently  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  responsible  office,  and  the 
sooner  the  office  was  abolished  the  better. 
Of  all  questions,  this  was  certainly  the  one 
on  which  the  Government  ought  to  have 
consulted  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  No  doubt 
it  was  not  a  purely  Irish  question  ;  but 
the  object  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  office 
was  to  endeavour  to  cement  Irish  interests 
with  Imperial  policy ;  and  if  the  doctrine 
of  the  Secretary  of  Ireland  prevailed,  very 
few  noble  Lords  would  be  found  in  the 
future  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Lord  Lieutenant.  He  would  not  now  enter 
farther  into  that  question  than  to  say,  that 
when  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  somo  years  since,  was 
preparing  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
office,  he  wrote  to  Paris  to  consult  him 
(the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  upon  the 
policy  of  the  proposal,  when  he  replied  that 
it  would  be  impossible  on  account  of  the 
numberless  changes  which  it  would  occa- 
sion to  carry  the  measure  through  as  they 
proposed,  but  that  he  farther  thought  that 
till  the  two  countries  were  in  many  re- 
spects more  nearly  assimilated,  nothing 
could  compensate  for  the  advantage  which 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  secured  of 
having  always  present  throughout  the  year 
a  statesman  of  weight  and  influence  to  be 
consulted  on  all  Irish  interests.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  noble  Earl  adhered 
to  the  statement  that  no  official  communi- 
cations had  passed  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Galway  contract  ? 

Earl  GRANVILLE  wished  to  remind 
the  noble  Marquess  of  the  answer  he  had 
given  the  other  evening.  In  reply  to  a 
Motion  then  made  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
for  the  Correspondence  which  had  passed 
between  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  the  Galway 
subsidy,  he  (Earl  Granville)  stated  that 
there  was  no  official  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  No  doubt  commuuications  had 
passed  between  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  but  there 
were  no  official  communications  which  could 
be  produced  to  Parliament.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  expressions  said  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Chief  Secretary  in  '*  an- 
other place"  were  correctly  given;  but  if  any 
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importance  attached  to  them,  it  wad  most 
irregalar  and  inconvenient  to  bring  them 
under  the  notice  of  their  Lordships  in  the 
way  the  noble  Marquess  had  done.  He 
had,  however,  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  Government  were  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Lord 
Licutehant,  and  that  they  received  with 
great  confidence  and  deference  his  opinion 
on  all  subjects  cotmected  with  the  general 
policy  of  Ireland.  Very  likely  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  stated  in  the  other  House 
that  it  was  not  considered  ncce^^sary  by  the 
Government  to  consult  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
5n  regard  to  the  Galway  contract.  The 
question  was  whether  a  contract  with  a  Go< 
vernment  department,  tho  stipulatidns  of 
which  had  not  been  fulfilled,  should  be  ter- 
minated, and  that  was  an  Imperial  question, 
and  not  one  to  be  referred  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. He  was  informed  by  his  noble 
Friend  the  Postmaster  General  (Lord  Stan- 
ley of  Alderley)  that  it  had  never  been  the 
practice  and  had  never  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  communicate  with  tho  Irish  Govern- 
ment on  matters  connected  with  tho  ma- 
nagement of  the  Irish  Post  Office.  In  this 
instance  it  would  have  been  placing  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  an  unfair  position,  to 
call  upon  him  for  an  official  communication 
which  might  perhaps  have  rendered  him 
unpopular  in  Ireland.  Such  a  course  would 
have  been  very  injudicious.  He  could  not 
believe  that  tho  object  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess was  to  BOW  dissension  between  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Government,  or 
between  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  Se- 
cretary, though  coming  from  another  per- 
Bon  such  an  intention  might  have  been  pre- 
sumed from  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made.  He  could  only  say  that  they  were 
now,  he  believed,  on  tho  best  terms,  and, 
no  doubt,  the  wish  of  the  noble  Marquess 
was  that  those  cordial  relations  should  con- 
tinue. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  said,  that 
on  a  question  of  such  great  public  interest, 
afiecting  as  it  did  tho  industry  of  Ireland,  the 
opinions  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  not  to 
have  been  thrown  aside  and  passed  over  as 
having  no  bearing  on  the  question,  as  they 
appeared  to  havo  been  by  the  Government; 
for  he  could  not  otherwise  understand  how 
tho  noble  Earl  should  have  said,  when  the 
noble  Marquess  on  a  former  occasion  asked 
for  the  production  of  this  Correspondence, 
that  there  were  no  official  papers  on  the 
Bubject.  He  admitted  that  the  question 
was  of  Imperial  importance — for  whatever 
affected  the  interests  of  Ireland  affected 
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the  interests  of  the  whole  kingdom;  but 
that  was  an  additional  reason  why  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  have  been  consulted  on 
the  discontinuance  of  the  subBidy,  as  his 
predecessor  had  been  consulted  on  its  esta- 
blishment.  It  appeared  that  when  a  depu- 
tation waited  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Dublin  on  the  subject,  the  noble  Earl  could 
only  express  his  sympothy  with  tboBe  who 
addressed  him,  and  promised  to  place  their 
views  before  the  Government.  To  state 
after  this  that  there  was  no  official  corre- 
spondence was,  in  his  opinion,  to  lower  the 
position  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Irish  people,  besides  subjecting  to 
a  severe  strain  the  philosophy  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  noble  Earl  himself. 

The  Earl  of  LEITRIM  said,  he  was 
not  surprised  that  the  noble  Earl  should 
have  said  that  the  production  of  the  Cor- 
respondence would  be  very  inconvenient— 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  had  not 
stated  that  the  production  of  the  Corre» 
spondence  would  be  inconvenient;  he  aaid 
that  there  was  none  of  a  public  nature. 

The  Earl  of  LEITRIM  had  certainly 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say  bo.  It 
appeared  that  an  extraordinary  line  was 
drawn  between  official  and  non-official  cor- 
respondence. He  supposed  the  distinction 
was,  that  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  instead  of 
beginning  his  letter  with  **  My  Lord,"  be- 
gan "  My  dear  Lord,"  "  My  dear  Lord  " 
held  that  correspondcndence  to  be  private 
and  confidential,  though  it  might  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  empire.  He 
deprecated  this  system,  and  he  deprecated 
the  imputation  that  the  noble  Marquess  had 
brought  forward  this  Motion  with  tho  ob- 
ject of  producing  discord  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  If  report  spoke  true 
there  was  enough  of  discord  there  already. 
In  trying  to  avoid  the  production  of  the 
correspondence,  the  noble  Earl  had  endea- 
voured to  mislead  the  House.  He  had 
stated  that  the  whole  question  was,  whether 
a  Company  that  had  failed  to  perform  its 
contract  should  continue  to  receive  a  sub- 
sidy. This  he  denied.  The  question  was 
whether  Galway  should  be  a  packet  station 
or  not,  and  it  was  indifferent  whether  the 
contract  was  held  by  one  Company  or  an- 
other. It  had  been  said  of  a  former  Irish 
Government  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  did 
all  the  dancing,  the  Chief  Secretary  all  the 
hunting,  and  the  Under  Secretary  all  the 
correspondence.  It  was  high  time  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  Irish  Government  should 
be  reformed.  Was  it  to  be  the  only  thing 
in  the  United  Kingdom  that  was  not  to  be 
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reformed  ?  The  whole  thing  xfftg  a  para- 
dox. The  Chief  Secretary  was  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  had  to  attend  to  his 
Parliamentnry  duties;  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
remained  in  Dublin  to  perform  all  the  popu- 
lar demonstrations ;  but  he  was  only  nomi- 
nally the  head  of  the  Government — he  was 
no  more  than  the  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  English  Ministry  and 
the  authorities  of  Ireland.  Step  by  step 
they  were  taking  all  power  and  authority 
out  of  the  hands  of  tho  Lord  Lieutenant. 
They  had  made  him.  in  fact,  a  mere  elec- 
tioneering agent.  Even  now,  after  the 
important  debates  that  had  taken  place  on 
the  question,  a  Minister  in  the  Crown  could 
state  that  the  whole  question  was  whether 
a  Company  that  had  failed  in  its  contract 
should  continue  to  receive  a  subsidy.  This 
was  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  question. 
The  question  was  whether  tho  people  of 
Ireland  were  to  have  any  benefit  from  the 
Union  or  not — whether  Ireland  was  to  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
as  a  colonv  ? 

LoKD  PORTMAN  rose  to  order.  He 
protested  against  the  noble  Earl  addressing 
their  Lordships  when  there  was  no  Ques- 
tion before  them.  Such  a  course  was  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience  to  the 
public  service. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  How  does  the 
noble  Lord  know  that  the  noble  Earl  on 
tho  cross  benches  does  not  mean  to  con- 
clude with  a  Motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  ? 

EXCISE  AND  STAMPS  BILL. 
SECOND  READINa. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  2*. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  hoped  that  Govern- 
ment would  not  lose  sight  of  the  important 
petition  which  he  presented  a  few  nights 
ago,  signed  by  12,000  persons,  praying 
tlint  in  districts  where  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants desired  it  they  might  have  power 
to  prohibit  the  licensing  of  houses  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  that  dis- 
trict. The  subject  was  one  of  the  deepest 
social  and  national  importance.  That  emi- 
nent philanthropist,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  de- 
clared that  in  all  his  attempts  to  prevent 
crime,  to  reform  criminals,  and  to  protect 
property,  he  found  the  demon  drink  start- 
ing up  to  thwart  his  efforts. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly. 


PROTEST  ENTERED,  17rt  JUNE, 

Agaimt  Ihe  Passing  of  the  Customs'  and  Inland 

Revenue  Bill, 

"  Dissentient — 

'*  Ist.  Because,  whilst  it  is  the  manifest  dutj  of 
Parliament  to  relieve  the  people  from  all  unneces- 
sary burdeni,  yet  reductions  of  taxation  are  jus- 
tifiable only  when  consistent  with  tho  efficiency  of 
the  public  service,  with  the  maintenance  of  publio 
credit,  when  effected  in  strict  accprdance  with  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  with  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  action  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature. 

*'3nd.  Because  these  indispensable  conditions 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  regarded 
or  carefully  adhered  to,  in  the  Bill  now  before 
the  Ilouse. 

"  drd.  Because  neither  our  late  experience,  nor 
any  statements  made  in  debate,  nor  any  evidence 
produced  in  support  of  this  Bill,  afford  sufficient 
proof  that  a  surplus  exists  such  as  to  justify  Par- 
liament in  sacrificing  £2,463,000  of  net  annual 
revenue,  of  which  £1,3^50,000  is  produced  by  the 
Excise  on  paper — a  duty  steadily  progressive 
during  many  successive  years — thereby  proving 
convincingly  that  neither  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
nor  yet  the  law  under  which  it  is  collected,  have 
arrested  production,  and  whilst  prohibitions  or  the 
imposition  by  Foreign  States  of  export  duties  on 
the  raw  material,  check  a  natural  fall  of  price, ' 
and  the  relief  which  might,  otherwise,  be  given  to 
the  consumer. 

''4th.  Because  it  is  the  nvsro  unsafe  to  rely  on 
the  existence  of  an  available  surplus  in  the  present 
year,  justifying  the  abandonment  of  £2,403,000 
of  net  annual  revenue,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  on  the  10th  of  February,  1860,  a  surplus 
then  estimated  at  £454,000  was,  on  the  16th  of 
July,  converted  into  a  deficiency  of  £1,280,000 ; 
and  that  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
has,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1861,  risen  to  the 
alarming  amoimt  of  £2,658,384 — a  deficiency 
which  would  have  been  still  greater  had  not  (1st) 
the  future  receipts  of  revenue  been  anticipated  by 
calling  up  duties  on  property,  malt  and  hops  to 
the  amount  of  £3,148,000  (2nd)  the  Revenue 
been  augmented  by  drafts  on  the  Exchequer  ba- 
lance to  the  amount  of  £1,300,000  ;  (3rd)  by 
applying  to  the  public  service  unexpected  repay- 
ments of  debt  from  a  Foreign  Power ;  and  also 
(4th)  by  the  consequenoe  of  the  decision  of  this 
House  in  rejecting  m  1860  tho  proposed  repeal  of 
the  Paper  Duties  a  decision  ma!de  in  the  exercise 
of  the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Uouse  of  Lords,  and  (lastly)  the  postponement  of 
the  payment  of  a  debt  of  £1,000,000  due  on  Ex- 
chequer bonds. 

"  6th.  Because  it  appears  in  a  high  degree  im- 
probable that,  during  the  present  year  (with  a  fu- 
ture surplus  which  the  most  sanguine  have  not  es- 
timated as  exceeding  £408,000,  or  an  expenditure 
of  £69,875,000)  our  financial  resources  can  be 
restored  to  that  credit  which  befits  our  dignity  or 
provides  adequately  for  our  national  interests,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  continents  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  of  Europe.  We  may  be  driven  again  to 
draw  on  our  Exchequer  balances,  again  to  post- 
pone the  payment  of  our  lawful  debts  when  due,  or 
to  pay  them  with  borrowed  money  ;  the  property 
and  War  Taxes  may  again  be  continued  or  aug- 
mented, and  yet  after  resorting  to  these  somewhat 
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questionable  expedienti,  senrioes  still  unprovided 
for  may  require  increased  burdens  ;  the  commuta- 
tion of  the  Stade  Duties,  the  increased  interest  on 
Exchequer  bills,  mrhich  hare  too  long  remained  at  a 
discount,  further  sums  required  for  the  interest  of 
the  loan  for  our  national  defences,  will  all  demand 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  require  to  be 
placed  upon  a  more  secure  foundation  than  the 
promised  remittances  from  China,  or  the  still  more 
uncertain  anticipations  of  the  state  of  the  weather 
during  the  next  harvest. 

"  6th.  Because,  though  it  is  proposed  by  the 
present  Bill  to  repeal  £1,133,000  per  annum,  pro- 
perty tax,  and  £1,330,000  duties  on  paper,  thus 
establishing  a  somewhat  plausible  equality  in  the 
apportionment  of  relief  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  yet  this  will  be  found,  on  reflection,  to  be 
nn  equality,  rather  apparent  than  real ;  the  first 
of  these  taxes  being  temporary,  the  latter  perma- 
nent, and  it  hence  appearing  but  too  evident  that 
any  future  national  wants  will  be  supplied  by  an 
increase  and  prolongation  of  the  property  tax, 
well  described  as  fraught  with  'political  dangers 
leading  to  a  conclusion  that  the  income  tax, 
though  an  admirable  instrument  for  national  pur- 
poses upon  a  great  and  national  emergency,  is  a 
dangerous  instrument  in  time  of  peace.' — [j5an- 
$ard*8  Debatetf  3rd  February,  1869.] 

"  7th.  Because,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill  before  us,  as  arising  from  the  pre- 
.  sent  state  of  our  finance  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
promised  surplus  of  £408,000,  objections  equally 
serious,  though  of  a  difierent  character,  may  be 
urged  against  the  form  which  the  measure  assumes, 
and  the  mode  in  whi6h  it  has  been  prepared. 

"8th.  Because  the  freedom  and  independence 
with  which  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  en- 
abled to  perform  their  respective  duties  are  essen- 
tial to  the  dignity  of  each,  and  have  invariably 
been  appealed  to  by  the  highest  legal  and  Parlia- 
mentary authorities,  as  indispensable  to  the  har- 
monious working  of  our  Constitution. 

"  0th.  Because,  though  the  rules  of  Parliament 
which  preclude  the  annexation  of  distinct  and  con- 
trasted subjects,  as  tacks  to  Bills  of  aid  and  sup- 
ply, have  been  asserted  and  enforced  by  this  House, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  precedents  may  be 
shown  in  which  various  financial  measures  have 
occasionally  been  united  in  one  Bill,  without  the 
raising  of  any  objection  in  this  House.    This  will 
be  found  exceptional  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  con- 
solidation  and    re-enactment  of  existing    laws, 
where  no  change   is    practically  made    in    the 
amount  of  revenue  raised  ;  exceptional  in  others 
where  the  enactments  embrace  many  thousand 
separate   cases  which   could  not,  without  great 
public   inconvenience,  be  dealt  with  in  distinct 
Bills.      Some  of  these   instances  appear  to  be 
founded  upon  the  questionable  argument  of  con- 
venience only  ;  some  to  be  highly  dangerous  in 
principle ;   and  in  all  it  behoves  this  House  to 
watch  with  the  utmost  vigilance  all  such  measures, 
and  to  guard  strictly  and  firmly  against  a  viola, 
tion  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  their  Standing 
Order,  27th  April,  1699,  reasserted  on  various 
subsequent  occasions,  and  now  forming  an   im- 
portant part  of  the  law  and  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  declaring — '  That  the  annexing  of  any 
clause  or  clauses  to  a  Bill  of  aid  or  supply,  the 
matter  of  which  is  foreign  to  and  different  from 
the  matter  of  the  said  Bill  of  aid  and  supply,  is 
unparliamentary,  and  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Government.* 


"  10th.  Because  the  same  principle  asserted  in 
the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Lords  has  received 
the  most  unqualified  assent  of  high  authorities  in 
the  Commons.  In  1787  [Hansmrd't  Pariiamef^ 
tary  Btstory,  p.  508],  in  relation  to  the  propond 
of  blending  two  distinct  subjects  in  one  Bill,  Mr. 
Fox  stated — *  This  would  not  only  be  a  bad  pre- 
cedent for  the  Commons,  but  would  as  absolutely 
preclude  the  Lords  from  free  debate,  as  if  the 
Commons  had  followed  the  example  of  Cromwell, 
and  silenced  a  necessary  and  Constitutional  branch 
of  the  Legislature.'  On  a  subsequent  occasion 
the  same  high  authority  spoke  '  of  the  diflSculty  in 
which  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  placed  by  the 
blending  of  the  two  objects  in  one  Bill,'  adding 
that — *  Instead  of  affording  the  Lords  reason  to 
complain  of  the  Commons  for  narrowing  their 
grounds  both  of  debate  and  of  voting,  the  House 
ought  studiously  to  avoid  giving  cause  for  such 
complaint.' — [^Parliamentary  Huioryf  1787.] 

"  1 1th.  Because  it  cannot  be  urged  that  although 
a  Bill  of  aid  and  supply  and  a  Bill  for  a  repeal  of  a 
tax  both  relate  to  finance,  they  are,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  as  identical  in  their  Parliamentary  cha- 
racter, and  fitting  to  bo  discussed  in  a  combined 
rather  than  in  a  separate  form.  Practically  these 
Bills  are  opposite  and  antagonistic  The  one 
grants,  the  other  takes  away  ;  the  one  adopts  and 
recites  the  following  preamble,  which  invariably 
distinguishes  Bills  of  aid  and  supply  from  all 
other  legislative  proceedings — '  We,  your  Majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  towards  making  good  the  sup- 
ply we  have  cheerfully  granted,  do  humbly  beseech 
you  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,'  Ac.,  Ac. 

*'  A  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  duties,  on  the  contrary, 
neither  has,  nor  logically  or  reasonably  can  have, 
such  a  preamble.  It  would  evidently  be  absurd  to 
recite  as  a  grant  that  which  is  a  diminution  of  tax- 
ation. The  Assent  of  the  Crown  is  also  given  to 
a  Bill  of  aid  and  supply  in  the  ancient  form  of 
'  La  Heine  remercie  ees  bons  sujets,  accepte  leur  he* 
nevolence,  et  ainsi  le  vexilt*  To  a  Bill  for  the  re- 
peal of  taxation  the  Royal  Assent  is  given  in  the 
simpler  but  differing  words  of'La  Heine  le  veuU* 

"  12th.  Because  the  usual  course  taken  by  suc- 
cessive Ministers  and  Houses  of  Parliament  has 
been  to  deal  with  the  repeals  of  Taxes  in  separate 
Bills,  and  to  send  up  the  Bill  for  repealing  taxa- 
tion as  a  distinct  measure.    Of  these  precedents 
the  foUowinir  examples  may  be  referred  to : — 
In  1802— Property  Duty. 
1822— Malt  Duty. 
1824— Salt  Duty. 
1830 — Excise  Duty  on  Beer. 

1830  „        „  Leather. 

1831  „        „  Printed  Cotton. 
1831          „        „          Candles. 

1833  „        „  Starch. 

1833  „        „  Tiles, 

1833  „        „  House  Tax. 

1836 — Excise  Duty  on  Stained  Paper. 
1845  „        „  Glass. 

1845  ,,        „  Auctions. 

1850  „        „  Bricks. 

1851  „        „  Window  Tax. 
1853           „        „  Soap. 

1855 — Newspaper  Stamp  Duties. 
"  13th.  Because  a  practice  of  combining  in  one 
Legislative  measure  various  and  discordant  sub- 
jects, more  especially  when  the  Bill  is  one  o^  Aid 
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and  Supply,  cannot  but  produce  lome  risk  that 
such  Bills  may  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and 
possibly  rejected  in  consequence  of  some  partial 
objection  ;  a  result  which,  though  strictly  it*  con- 
formity with  the  indisputable  privileges  of  this 
House,  may  occasionally  lead  to  public  incon- 
venience, and  to  the  danger  of  an  interruption  of 
that  good  understanding  which  it  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  preserve  unimpaired  between  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
*'  Monteagle  of  Harrington 

Brandon  Mayo 

Rutland  Grinstead 

Normanby  Wynford 

Carnarvon  Lucan." 

Clancarty 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow  Half-past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  17,  1861. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills — 1"  Courts  of  Justice 
Building  Act  (Money) ;  Wills  and  Domicile  of 
British  Subjects  Abroad,  &c. 
3"  Transfer  of  Stocks  and  Annuities ;  Acces- 
sories and  Abettors ;  Criminal  Statutes  Repeal ; 
Locomotives. 

THE  HOMELESS  POOR. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  rose  to 
nsk  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
llio  case  of  two  poor  Women,  brought  up 
before  the  Worship  Street  Police  Court  on 
Friday  last,  who  bad  been  found  in  a  state 
of  groat  destitution  on  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  Whitechapel  Workhouse,  hay- 
ing been  refused  admission  by  the  Master, 
and  to  tho  remarks  of  Mr.  Knox,  tho  Po- 
lice Magistrate,  vrho  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  such  cases  were  of  constant  oc- 
currence; and  whether  he  has  caused  an 
inquiry  to  be  made? 

Mr.  C.  p.  VILLIERS  said,  he  had 
directed  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  for  the 
Metropolis  to  communicate  with  the  Ma- 
gistrate to  whom  reference  had  been  made, 
who  stated  that  he  had  been  incorrectly  re- 
ported, Mr.  Knox  did  not  cast  any  reflec- 
tion whatever  on  tho  workhouses  generally, 
or  on  the  authorities  connected  with  them, 
but  simply  referred  to  one  particular  work- 
house— that  of  Whitechapel — of  which  he 
had  on  one  or  two  occasions  lately  had 
reason  to  complain.  As  to  the  case  itself, 
he  believed  there  was  also  some  inaccuracy 
in  tho  report.     The  SuperiYitendont  of  the 
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casual  ward  admitted  that  two  women  were 
brought  to  him  on  tho  evening  in  question, 
but,  as  there  was  no  room,  he  was  unable 
to  take  them  in.  As  to  the  statement  in 
the  report,  that  on  the  policeman  taking 
the  women  to  the  workhouse  they  were 
there  refused  admittance  without  any  alle- 
gation being  made  of  want  of  room,  the 
authorities  at  the  workhouse  had  deponed 
on  oath  that  the  women  never  were  brought 
there  at  all,  and  that  they  had  never  seen 
them.  They  also  stated,  that  when  the 
police  brought  cases  of  that  kind  to  the 
workhouse  they  were  invariably  received, 
and  produced  a  book,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  within  the  last  six  weeks  they 
had  taken  in  no  fewer  than  eighteen  such 
cases  which  had  been  brought  by  the  po- 
lice. There  was  a  difficulty  in  pursuing 
the  investigation  further,  as  the  women, 
who  were  tramps,  on  receiving  somo  gra- 
tuity from  the  magistrate  went  away,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  find  them. 

ARMY— BREVET  MAJORITIES. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BULLER  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia, in  reference  to  the  Registered  List 
of  Officers  of  the  Bombay  Army  serving 
in  Bengal  who  have  been  recommended 
for  brevet  majorities  on  attaining  the  rank 
of  regimental  Captains,  Why  those  officers 
of  the  Bombay  Army  now  serving  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  who  have  been 
equally  recommended  for  the  same  reward, 
have  not  also  been  publicly  registered  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  was  understood 
to  say  that,  in  order  to  entitle  an  officer 
to  the  distinction  in  question,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  be  recommended  by 
tho  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  that 
it  had  been  conferred  only  on  two  Officers 
who  had  been  so  recommended. 

NAVY— IRON.CASED  SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  perry  WATLINGTON  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, Whether  it  is  the  fact  that  certain 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  iron- 
clad Ships  and  in  the  working  of  their 
guns,  proposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hamilton, 
have  been  lately  under  the  consideration 
of  tho  Board  of  Admiralty  for  two  months, 
and  have  been  rejected  by  the  Board  ? 
And  whether  there  is  any  objection  to  lay 
Copies  of  the  Reports  and  Correspondence 
of  thoso  Officials  who  have  been  charged 
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with  the  examination  of  the  said  impoye- 
inentB  before  the  flonse. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
^r.  Hamilton  had  made  two  distinct  pro- 
posals to  the  Admiralty — one  for  raising 
and  lowering  guns  hy  machinery,  and  the 
other  for  a  peculiar  conBtruction  of  iron- 
cased  fihipe.  Both  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  neither  was  likely  to 
be  efficient  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy.  The 
Board  thought  it  wbuld  be  decidely  objec- 
tionable to  produce  the  Reports  and  Cor- 
respondence, because,  if  that  were  done,  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  refuse  a  similar  con- 
cession in  the  case  of  every  other  inrentor 
whose  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Qovern- 
ment. 

COUNTY  SURVEYORS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he 
wished  to  nsk  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether  he  intends  to  go  on  with  this  Bill 
that  night? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  he  was  most 
anxious  to  have  it  discussed  as  early  as 
possible.  He  should  make  every  endeavour 
to  bring  it  on. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :  At  what 
hour? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  I  won't  bring  it  on 
after  twelve  o'clock. 

BANKRUPTCY  AND   INSOLVENCY   BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  IIADFIELD  said,  he  wished  to 
to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, What  course  he  proposed  to  adopt 
with  regard  to  this  Bill  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  :  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  the 
results  of  the  Amendments  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
am  generally  aware  that  what  we  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  complete  Mea- 
sure, has  in  point  of  fact  been  so  dealt 
with,  that  not  a  single  feature  which  ap-. 
pcared  to  me  valuable  in  the  Bill — [**  Or- 
der!" ••  Chair."] 

Mr.  speaker  reminded  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  the  Bill  had  not 
come  down  from  the  other  House. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXBIBITION. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  FORSTERsaid^hewish- 
JUr.  Perry  Watiinjftan 


ed  to  know,  What  steps  would  be  taken  by 
Mer  Majesty's  Government  to  prevent  k 
repetition  of  the  degrading  exhibition  of 
M.  Blond  in  on  Saturday  last,  so  far,  at  all 
events,  as  relsted  to  the  expoauro  of  a  chihl 
to  imminent  danger? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  Sir,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  circumstance 
to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  has  referred  ; 
and  I  am  also  aware  that  it  is  proposed  to 
repeat  the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
to-morrow.  I  have  in  consequence  caused 
a  letter  of  warning  to  be  written  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  which, 
1  trust,  that  the  exposure  to  danger  of  a 
child  of  tender  years  may  be  prevented.  I 
have  a  sanguine  hope  that  the  letter  which 
has  been  written  will  be  efficacious  to  that 
extent. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  LAW  COURTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mn.  AYRTON  said,  he  wished  to  inquire 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General, 
Whether,  os  there  has  as  yet  been  no  state- 
ment from  the  Government  upon  the  sub- 
ject, though  notice  has  been  given  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  he  will  put  it  as  the  first 
Order  for  Thursday,  and  make  a  statement 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
propose  to  carry  out  their  scheme?  He 
would  also  call  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  Preamble  of  the 
Bill  which  the  House  was  invited  to  pass, 
and  which  stands  for  a  third  reading.  That 
Preamble  contains  the  declaration  that  the 
House  approves  of  the  entire  scheme  which 
the  Attorney  General  intends  to  submit. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  it 
was  about  three  months  since  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  this 
subject.  He  had  begged  and  entreated  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
in  that  Bill,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic business  had  been  such  that  no  oppor- 
tunity had  as  yet  been  aiforded  him.  He 
would  mention  the  matter  to  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
he  hoped  that  an  opportunity  would  be 
given  him  to  bring  the  Bill  in  next  Thurs- 
day. In  the  meantime  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill  which  had  been  referred  to  had 
better  stand  over. 

APPROPRIATION    OF    SEATS  <SUDBURY 
AND  ST.  ALBANS)  BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
House  in  Committee, 
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(In  the  Conimitt^e.) 

Clause  3  (Chelsea  and  Kensington  to 
form  a  Borough  to  return  one  Membet*), 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  that 
he  regretted  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  in- 
disposition of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
James  Graham)  who  had  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  propose  a  clause  conferring 
one  of  the  seats  on  the  Universitj  of 
London,  he  was  unable  to  attend.  Several 
persons,  however,  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  matter  had  requested  him  (Sir  Francis 
Goidsinid)  to  move  a  similar  clause.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  multiplicitj  of 
Amendments  of  which  notice  had  been 
given,  and  of  other  circumstances,  with  a 
statement  of  which  it  was. not  necessary 
to  trouble  the  Committee,  he  thought  it 
best  not  at  present  to  move  the  Amend- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  give  a 
Member  to  the  London  University,  He 
would  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  making 
the  statement  to  which  he  hnd  referred  at 
any  time  at  which  it  might  appear  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  made,  and  if,  when 
the  Committee  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
Bill — if  they  did  arrive  at  that  point — a 
scat  remained  vacant,  he  would  move  a 
siiort  clause  giving  it  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon«  Member  for  North- 
ampton, he  intended  to  submit  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  that  hon.  Member  bad  given 
notice. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  he  rose  to 
move  the  insertion  of  the  town  of  Burnley, 
in  Lancashire,  in  the  place  of  Chelsea, 
which  had  been  struck  out. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  his  Amend- 
ment for  the  insertion  of  Cork  preceded 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury. 

The  CHAIRMAN  reminded  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  that  he  was  not  in 
the  House  to  take  precedence.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  was  now  in  possession 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he 
wished  to  know  if  he  should  be  in  order  to 
moving  that  the  Chairman  should  report 
Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again  that 
day  six  months  ? 

The  chairman  said,  he  understood 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  had 
possession  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  that  on 
Friday  evening  he  asked  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  he  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  Bill,  and,  if  so,  what 


place  ho  intended  to  substitute  in  it  for 
Chelsea  and  Kensington.  The  answer  was, 
that  the  Government  intended  to  pmceed 
with  the  Bill,  and  that  they  would  state  in 
Committee  the  substitute  which  they  in- 
tended to  propose  for  Chelsea  and  Kensing- 
ton. The  person  who  ought  to  be  address- 
ing the  Committee  was  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. The  House  was  in  Committee,  and 
he  asked  the  Government  what  place  they 
propo$«ed  to  enfranchise  instead  of  Chelsea 
and  Kensington,  which  had  been  struck 
out  ?  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that 
the  Motion  ttt  report  Progress,  or,  which 
would  hfive  bden  better,  to  proceed  to  the 
other  orders  of  the  day,  would  have  been 
a  very  proper  Motion  to  have  adopted. 
He  could  not  understand  Ministers  bring- 
ing in  a  Bill  of  that  sort  for  what  they 
called  Reform,  though  it  certainly  was  a 
very  trumpery  measure,  and  submitting  to 
the  striking  out  of  the  first  clause  which 
gave  representation  to  wealth  and  popula- 
tion without  at  once  throwing  up  the  mea- 
sure. The  consequence  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  about  to  be  dragged  through 
the  mire  of  a  parcel  of  propositions  which 
were  to  be  made  one  after  another,  without 
any  prospedt  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
result,  and  all  the  time  which  was  so  spent 
would  be  wasted.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham) desired  to  give  a  Member  to  the 
London  University  ;  bnt  if  such  a  propo- 
sition had  been  made  he  (Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe)  should  certainly  have  been  in- 
clined to  move  as  an  Amendment  that 
Burnley  should  be  put  in  its  place.  The 
wealth  and  population  of  Burnley  entitled 
it  far  more  than  the  London  University  to 
representation.  The  London  University 
belonged  to  the  district  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  and,  therefore,  his  vote 
would  be  unpopular ;  but  he  wanted  to 
know  what  were  the  claims  of  the  London 
University  ?  It  was  said  that  it  had  the 
same  claims  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Their  right  to  representation  was,  how- 
ever, conferred  upon  those  Universities  by 
charter,  and  if  it  was  intended  that  it 
should  possess  them,  why  were  not  similar 
rights  conferred  in  a  similar  manner  upon 
the  University  of  London  ?  In  the  Reform 
Bills  of  1852,  1854,  and  1860,  to  the  in- 
troduction  of  one  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  was  a 
party,  Birkenhead  and  Burnley  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  London  University,  and 
why  should  their  position  be  changed  ? 
He  called  upon  the  GoveiUment  to  state 
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the  name  of  the  place  the  claims  of  which 
they  were  prepared  to  support.  The  mur- 
der must  he  out  that  eveniug.  He  did  not 
like  the  measure  at  all.  It  was  a  frittering 
away  of  the  great  cause  of  Reform.  He 
would  rather  wait  for  hetter  times,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  would  he  obliged 
to  do  what  they  now  refused.  That  House, 
though  called  together  for  the  purpose  of 
Reform,  was  not  likely  to  pass  a  Reform 
Bill,  and,  therefore,  the  Government  might 
ask  what  their  duty  was.  He  should  say 
their  duty  was  to  bring  in  a  good  compre- 
hensive measure  of  Reform,  to  ask  the 
House  to  read  it  a  second  time,  and,  if 
they  refused,  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  the  insertion  of  "  Burnley  "  in  the 
place  of  "  Chelsea  and  Kensington,"  which 
had  been  struck  out  of  the  clause. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  he 
had  stated  upon  a  former  occasion  that  the 
Government  did  not  bring  in  this  Bill  as -a 
comprehensive  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  they  brought  it  in  as  a  measure  to 
supply  the  vacancies  in  that  House,  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  two  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, under  the  operation  of  which  four 
seats  had  become  vacant.  That  was  the 
whole  extent  of  their  proposal,  and  they 
were  now  quite  ready  to  go  through  the 
Bill,  taking  in  succession  the  different  pro- 
posals which  might  bo  made  in  the  place  of 
that  which  was  negatived  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, and  to  give  the  best  opinion  which  they 
could  upon  each  of  them.  As  to  this  being 
a  pitiful  measure,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  implied,  he  would  only  remark  that  if 
giving  an  iidditionnl  Member  to  the  great 
county  division,  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire and  another  to  South  Lancashire  was 
a  pitiful  proceeding,  then  that  word  was 
properly  applied  to  this  Bill  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  him  from  the  Amend- 
ments of  whicl)  notice  had  been  given  that 
there  was  on  the  part  of  different  portions 
of  the  country  no  want  of  solicitude  to  ob- 
tain a  representation  in  that  House.  The 
question  before  the  Committee  was,  whe- 
ther the  seat  which  the  Government  had 
proposed  to  give  to  Chelsea  and  Kensing- 
ton should  be  given  to  the  borough  of 
Burnley.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
town  of  Burnley  was  a  considerable  and 
an  increasing  place.  The  reason  why  the 
Government  did  not  propose  to  assign  a 
Member  to  Burnley  was  that  Burnley  was 
in  North  Lancashire,  upon  the  border  of 
South  Lancashire,  and  that  it  was  a  manu- 
facturing town,  its  principal  industry  being 
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the  production  of  cotton  goods.  The  Bill 
already  proposed  to  give  one  seat  to  South 
Lancashire,  another  to  the  West  Riding, 
where  much  the  same  kind  of  manufac- 
turing industry  was  carried  on,  and  the 
third  seat  to  Birkenhead  ;  so  that  bad  the 
Government  proposed  to  give  the  fourth 
seat  to  Burnley,  they  would  all  have  been 
assigned  to  a  limited  district  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  the  West  Riding.  There- 
fore, though  he  did  not  dispute  that  the 
claim  of  Burnley  to  additional  representa- 
tion was  entitled  to  consideration  whenever 
a  more  extensive  scheme  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  he  did  not  feel  justified, 
under  present  circumstances,  in  giving  his 
support  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  VINCENT    SCULLY    eaid,    he 
thought  it  would  have  been  very  advan- 
tageous if  the  House  at  the  outset  of  the 
discussion  had  agreed  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Earl  Jermyn)  for  adjourning 
the  further  progress  of  the  Bill  to  that  day 
six  months.     At  present  the  Government 
were  coy  in  proposing  any  fresh  Motion, 
fearing  they  would  suffer  a  further  defeat, 
which  they  most  certainly  would  ;  while 
hon.  Gentlemen  with  a  favourite  seat  to 
propose  were  equally  coy  in  commencing 
the  battle,  hoping  that  when  all  the  other 
Motions  had  been  disposed  of,  their's  might 
be  accepted  as  a  pM  alter,   Hon.  Members 
must  regret  the  illness  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  but  it 
certainly  was  fortunate  for  the  University 
of  London  that  he  was  invalided,  because, 
as  his  Motion  was  the  first  to  come  on, 
unquestionably   he  would   have   been  the 
first  to  be  defeated.  The  Scotch  Members, 
with  the  shrewdness  which   distinguished 
them,    put  their  heads   together  and  ab- 
Etnincd  from  giving  notice  of  any  Amend- 
ments which  would  come  on  early  in  the 
debate,  intimating  their  intention  of  pro- 
posing certain  clauses,  which  they  would 
try  to  carry  after  the  other  Amendments 
had  run  their  course  and  been  defeated. 
It  was  not  fair  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  leave  matters  to  proceed  in  this 
confused  manner.     To  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  uncertainty  he  very  much  wished 
that  somebody  would  move  to  report  Pro- 
gress.    Hon.  Members   behind  him    sug- 
gested that  he  should  do  so  himself,  but 
as  ho  had  a  proposition  to  make  ho  would 
leave  that  very  popular  Motion   to  them, 
by  way   of  Amendment,   and   he   should 
bo  very  happy  to  vote  in  its  favour.     With 
the   consent  of    the    hon.    Members    for 
tho  Queen's  County  and  Dungarvani  he 
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should  moye  that  the  blank  be  filled  up 
by  inserting  "the  county  of  Cork,"  ond 
if  it  had  not  a  good  case  the  Motion 
might  as  well  be  negatived  and  ita  advo- 
cates be  put  out  of  pain.  He  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  to  reject  the  claim 
which  the  county  of  Cork  possessed,  unless 
the  House  adopted  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  the  other  night,  that  these  being 
English  seats,  Ireland  need  not  expect  any 
share  of  increased  representation.  He  had 
never  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
but  if  it  were  once  understood  that  the 
different  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  not  to  be  identical  in  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, he  should  advocate  a  complete  and 
actual  severance,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  loyalty  to  the  Queen.  He  based 
his  claim  to  a  third  Member  for  the  county 
of  Cork  upon  figures  taken  from  Thorns 
Almanack — the  most  accurate  work  on  this 
subject  which  he  could  find  ;  and  if  Ire- 
land had  any  representative  in  the  Cabinet 
attention  would  undoubtedly  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  subject.  Excluding  the  city 
of  Cork  and  the  other  boroughs  already 
represented,  he  found  that  the  county  of 
Cork  contained  of  property  rated  under 
Schedule  A  £832,045,  15,716  electors, 
and  a  population  in  the  year  1851  of 
563,576.  The  county  Down  stood  next  in 
point  of  property  and  number  of  electors, 
but  was  deficient  in  population.  Tipperary 
was  third  in  wealth  and  number  of  electj^rs, 
and  second  in  population.  He  had  heard 
it  said  that  Mayo  -was  by  some  considered 
to  have  a  stronger  claim  to  increased  re- 
presentation, but  a  brief  comparison  would 
show  that  this  idea  was  mistaken.  Cork 
contained  £832,000  worth  of  property ; 
Ma^o  only  £224,000  ;  Cork  had  15,700 
registered  electors,  while  Mayo  had  only 
3,779  ;  the  population  of  the  county  of 
Cork  was  563,000,  while  that  of  Mayo  was 
but  274,000.  Again,  it  was  said  that  Cork, 
taking  into  account  its  borough  Members, 
returned  a  sufiicient  share  of  representa- 
tives to  that  House.  In  respect  of  popu- 
lation, valuation,  and  acreable  extent  the 
county  of  Cork  might  be  regarded  as  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  yet  the 
number  of  Irish  representatives  was  105, 
while  Cork,  including  the  city  and  boroughs, 
had  only  eight,  of  which  the  county  had 
only  two.  Ue  did  not  want  to  take  a 
Member  from  any  other  Irish  constituency, 
but  he  wished  to  have  an  additional  Mem- 
ber given  to  the  county  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent.     He  believed  that 


Cork  had  a  more  overwhelming  case  than 
could  be  made  for  any  other  county;  and, 
therefore,  ho  hoped  his  proposal  would  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  Irish  Members. 
Then,  as  regarded  the  English  counties, 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  including  its  bo- 
roughs, had  no  less  than  twenty-six  Mem- 
bers, and  there  was  a  proposal  on  the  paper 
to  give  it  another.  [*•  Divide,  divide  I  "] 
If  hon.  Members  wished  him  to  sit  down 
he  would  do  so  ;  but  it  was  not  fair  to  re- 
fuse him  a  hearing  after  he  had  been  at 
the  trouble  of  making  up  his  case.  He 
was  about  to  state  facts  which  were  already 
known  to  himself ;  and,  therefore,  if  he 
were  not  allowed  to  state  them,  the  loss 
would  not  be  his  but  that  of  hon.  Members 
who  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and  who  were 
at  present  ignorant  of  that  which  he  wish- 
ed to  tell  them.  He  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  accuse  the  Committee  at  large  of  inter- 
rupting him  ;  for  he  believed  the  buzz  of 
"Divide"  came  from  two  or  three  Members 
on  the  back  benches.  He  had  gone  care- 
fully through  the  English  and  Scotch  coun- 
ties; but  had  not  found  one  of  them  that 
could  contest  with  the  county  of  Cork  the 
claim  for  another  Member.  Comparing 
the  county  of  Cork  with  what  were  called 
the  *'  unicorn  '*  counties  of  England,  re- 
turning each  three  Members,  he  found  that 
it  was  superior  to  any  one  of  them  in  re- 
gard to  valuation,  to  number  of  electors, 
and  population.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  would  come  forward  and 
manfully  declare  in  favour  of  Cork,  and  he 
could  assure  them  that  if  they  did  so  it  would 
go  far  to  do  away  with  that  unfavourable 
opinion  which  he  had  been  forced  to  form 
of  them,  especially  with  regard  to  their 
Irish  policy.  He  did  not  see  how  the  re- 
fusal to  give  Cork  an  additional  Member 
could  be  justified,  except  on  the  disloyal 
principle  laid  down  the  other  night  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary, 
that  Ireland  was  a  distinct  and  separate 
country,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  empire.  He  trusted  no 
one  would  oppose  his  proposition  on  the 
)  ground  that  the  county  of  Cork  would  re- 
turn a  Catholic  to  that  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Westmeath  stated  it  the  other 
night  as  a  fact,  that,  while  Protestant  con- 
stituencies never  returned  Catholic  Mem- 
bers, Catholic  constituencies  were  often 
found  returning  Protestant  Members.  This 
fact  was  strongly  borne  out  by  Mr.  Massey 
in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  IIL, 
in  which  he  said  that  while  Dissenters  of 
every  kind  were  elected  by  the  English 
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people,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
seatg,  yet  "  during  the  thirty  years  that 
folloved  Catholio  Emancipation,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  Roman  Catholics  had 
heen  sent  to  Parliament  hy  Protestant 
constituencies.*'  The  county  of  Cork  and 
its  boroughs  returned  eight  Members;  and 
of  these  eight  the  Catholics  might,  if  they 
chose,  return  seven.  Perhaps  they  could 
not  return  a  Catholic  Member  for  Bnndon. 
That  borough  returned  a  good  Tory  Pro- 
testant of  the  right  sort.  The  borough  of 
Youghal  returned  a  Liberal  Protestant, 
and  Kinsale  sent  a  Liberal  Presbyterian. 
The  Catholio  borough  of  Mallow  returned 
an  Ultramontane  Protestant,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic constituency  of  the  county  of  Cork 
returned  as  his  colleague  a  Gentleman 
whom  he  mig^ht  also  describe  as  an  Ultra- 
montane Protestant.  ['<  Divide  ! "]  He 
knew  that  in  dilating  on  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Protestant  constituencies  to  elect 
Roman  Catholio  representatives  he  was 
uttering  unpleasant  statements ;  still,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  fairest  audi- 
ence in  the  world,  and  if  he  had  uttered 
equally  unpalatable  statements  to  any  au- 
dience elsewhere,  he  should  not  succeed  in 
getting  an  audience  at  all.  He  also  could 
joke  and  jest  when  he  chose,  but  he  wanted 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  answer  his  figures,  and  to  state 
some  better  reason  why  the  county  of  Cork 
should  not  have  an  additional  representa- 
tive. He  defied  contradiction  when  he  as- 
serted that  the  Roman  Catholics  exercised 
the  franchise  in  a  more  ultra-liberal  man- 
ner than  Protestant  electors.  Perhaps  no 
Irish  Catholic  candidate  had  ever  had  suf- 
ficient spirit  to  present  himself  to  an  Eng- 
lish constituency.  If  he  were  rejected 
for  a  Roman  Catholic  constituency  he 
might  try  some  English  constituency  like 
Maryleboue,  in  order  to  see  whether  there 
were  not  some  really  liberal  constituen- 
cies in  this  country.  It  might  be  said 
that  Protestants  would  not  elect  a  Roman 
Catholic  because,  although  there  were  li- 
beral Protestants,  there  were  no  such  per- 
sons as  liberal  Roman  Catholics.  But 
many  Roman  Catholics  were  kept  out  of 
Parliament  at  that  moment  because  they 
would  not  adopt  tho  politics  of  the  Ultra- 
montane porty.  While  there  were  Pro- 
testants too  liberal  for  Irish  Protestant 
constituencies,  there  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  Roman  Catholics  who  wero  quite 
liberal  enough  to  represent  English  JPro- 
testant  constituencies.  There  were  Roman 
Catholics  who,  although  attached  to  (heir 
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religious  creed,  altogether  dissented  from 
the  Ultramontane  policy  in  Italy.  If  the 
Committee  would  bear  with  him  he  would 
read~[cn6«  of  *'  Oh  !"]  He  was  saying 
what  would,  perhaps,  be  unpopular  among 
his  constituenoy,  and,  if  the  Committee 
stopped  him,  he  must  not  hereafter  be 
charged  with  concealing  his  opinions  on 
this  subject.  He  had  that  morning  cut 
out  of  a  Cork  newspaper  of  Saturday  a 
statement  by  a  writer  who  would  not  object 
to  his  name  being  quoted.  ["  Divide,  di- 
vide I*']  It  was  difficult  to  address  that 
House.  It  had  been  said  that  eloquence 
was  rather  in  the  audience  than  the  speaker. 
He,  therefore,  defied  any  Irishman  to  at- 
tempt  to  be  eloquent  in  that  House.  As 
soon  as  he  got  under  way  some  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  the  back  benches  always  inter- 
rupted him  in  a  rude  manner.  He  wished 
that  hon.  Members  would  not  interrupt  him 
until  he  had  done,  to  use  an  Irish  mode  of 
expression.  [  Crie$  of  '*  Agree ! "]  If  hon. 
Members  would  not  hear  him  he  might  as 
well  sit  down.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  to  insert  "  County  of 
Cork,''  in  lieu  of  the  words  "Parishes  of 
Chelsea  and  Kensington  in  the/'  which 
had  been  struck  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  could  not  put  his  Amendment  until  the 
other  propositions  before  the  Committee 
were  disposed  of. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said  he  rose  to  move 
that  the  Chairman  should  report  Progress, 
because  he  thought  something  was  due  to 
the  House  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  order  to  extricate  them  from  the  state  of 
bewilderment  in  which  they  were  placed  by 
the  four  propositions  which  had  been  sub* 
niitted  to  the  chair.  First,  they  had  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Read« 
ing  (Sir  Francis  GolJsmid);  then  came  the 
noble  Lord,  tho  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Viscount  Enfield),  who  shadowed  out  a 
proposal,  but  did  not  make  one.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Duncombe) 
next  followed  with  a  statement  in  favour 
of  the  proposal,  which  he  did  not  intend  to 
have  put,  but  which  was  accidentally  put 
by  the  Chair;  and,  lastly,  tlic  proposition 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  V.  Scully),  which  could  not  be  put 
from  the  Chair.  On  a  former  occasion  he 
had  suggested  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Knightley)  should 
go  on  with  his  proposal,  but  the  Gtivern- 
ment  had  then  desired  Progress  to  be  re- 
ported, in  order  that  they  might  consider 
what  oourse  should  be  adopted.     It  was 
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generally  expected  that  the  Government 
would  come  down  to-day  and  make  a  state- 
n)ent  of  their  intentions  in  regard  to  this 
Bill.  The  Government  suhmitted  to  the 
Committee  a  distinct  proposal  for  dealing 
with  the  four  seats,  and  he  should  have 
thought  that  it  was  intended  to  stand  as  a 
whole;  hut  as  the  proposal  was  negatived 
in  part  the  Committee  was  now  entitled  to 
ask  the  Government  what  step  they  intend- 
ed to  take  for  filling  up  the  vacancy  there- 
hy  created  in  the  plan.  In  deoling  with  a 
Bill  which  affected  the  constitutional  Go- 
vernment of  the  whole  country,  was  there 
to  he  a  scramhie  for  the  seat  among  dif- 
ferent Memhers,  while  the  Government 
only  gave  utterance  to  vague  expressions 
which  would  not  commit  them  to  anything, 
leaving  the  House  to  get  out  of  the  diffi* 
culty  in  the  hest  way  it  could  ?  That  was 
0  case  with  which  no  private  Member  could 
deal  properly,  and  it  was  the  boundeu  duty 
of  the  Government  to  consider,  according 
to  the  great  principles  of  justice,  what 
should  be  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
try. He,  therefore,  made  the  Motion  for 
reporting  Progress,  in  order  to  invite  the 
noble  Lord  the  Prime  Minister  to  inform 
the  Committee  what  were  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  four 
Ecats,  and  unless  he  got  some  distinct  an- 
swer he  should  divide  upon  the  Motion. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
difficulty  of  which  the  hon.  Member  com- 
plained had  not  been  in  any  way  created 
by  the  Government,  nor  were  they  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  difficulty  had  arisen  out 
of  the  course,  the  unusual  nature  of  which 
he  had  pointed  out  when  the  Motion  was 
made,  of  moving  to  omit  certain  words  in 
the  clause  without  proposing  to  substitute 
other  words  for  them.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  blank  had  been  created  which 
ditl'crcnt  hon.  Members  proposed  to  fill  up 
in  different  ways,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
their  Motions  should  be  taken  in  the  order 
of  precedence.  It  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  prevent  those  Mo- 
tions being  made.  The  Government  were 
perfectly  ready  to  state  their  views  upon 
each  Motion  as  it  was  made.  The  Motion 
before  tlie  House  was  that  the  blank  should 
bo  filled  up  by  **  Burnley,**  and  if  tlie  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  should  press  thot  Mo- 
tion he  (Sir  George  Lewis)  should  give  his 
vote  against  it.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  county  Cork,  they  had  virtually 
divided  on  that — but  if  the  Motion  should 
be  repeated  he  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
state  his  views  upon  it.     Whenever  the 


Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Middlesex  (Viscount  Enfield),  or  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Northamptou* 
shire  (Mr.  Knightley)  should  be  made  the 
Government  would  be  ready  to  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  proposition  for  giving  a  third 
Member  to  Middlesex. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  that  after  the 
course  which  he  had  taken  a  week  before 
of  persuading  his  Friends  to  support  the 
Motion  then  made  to  report  Progress,  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  making  one  re* 
mark.  Certainly  on  that  occasion  he  was 
under  the  impression,  and  he  thought  the 
House  largely  shared  in  it,  that  the  Govern^ 
ment  intended  generally  to  consider  their 
position  with  regard  to  the  clause,  so  thai 
when  the  House  went  into  Committee  again, 
they  would  receive  a  distinct  statement  oi| 
the  subject  from  the  Government.  What 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  repeated  to  night^-uamely,  his  com* 
plaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  op* 
position,  the  successful  opposition,  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Goveniment  as  to  the 
representation  of  Chelsea  was  to  be  re* 
garded — appeared  to  him  not  to  be  sound. 
The  course  taken  might  have  been  in* 
convenient  to  the  Government,  but  no  one 
would  pretend  that  it  was  unusual  or  un- 
parliamentary. It  was  adopted  with  a 
due  regard  to  precedent  by  the  Gentleman 
who  made  the  proposition,  and  no  one 
questioned  the  full  right  of  the  hon.  Mem? 
ber  for  Northamptonshire.  It  was  un« 
doubtedly  inconvenient  for  the  Government 
that  the  Amendment  should  have  been 
carried  ;  but  the  resistance  to  the  proposi* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  did  not 
denote  that  the  success  of  the  propositioH 
was  an  event  of  which  they  had  not  in  some 
degree  contemplated  the  probability.  But 
nlthough  that  success  was  inconvenient  to 
the  Government  in  the  previous  week,  that 
was  no  reason  why  the  Government  shoulfil 
not,  in  the  interval,  have  considered  their 
position,  and  upon  that  question  of  all 
others — the  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament — have  been  prepared  with 
some  suggestion  which  would  have  served 
as  a  guide  to  the  House.  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  responsible  for  anything  they 
were  responsible  for  the  policy  pursued  on 
that  question.  They  had  to  consider  the 
due  distribution  of  the  representation  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south,  in  the  urban 
and  in  the  rural  population  ;  they  hod  to 
consider  whether  there  were  distinct  in- 
terests not  represented,  or  not  adequately 
represented  at  that  moment.    These  oon- 
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siderations  formed  the  peculiar  province 
of  statesmen,  and  of  a  Cabinet  of  states- 
men, who,  if  they  did  not  bring  forward 
]arge  and  comprehensive  measures,  had 
at  ]east  on  some  of  these  points  taken 
large  and  comprehensiye  views.  But  if 
the  whole  matter  was  simply  to  be  thrown 
down  into  the  centre  of  the  House,'  for 
any  Gentleman,  who  considered  he  could 
bring  forward  a  title  for  a  share  in  the  four 
•eats,  to  take  up,  without  due  reference  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  inconvenience 
in  reference  to  public  business,  and  there 
might  be  possible  injury  to  the  public  welfare. 
He,  therefore,  intreated  the  Government  to 
assume  the  responsibility  which  belonged 
to  them,  and  bring  before  the  House  some 
proposition  made  with  their  authority.  The 
Government  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposal  respect* 
ing  Chelsea  and  Kensington  was  treated 
by  the  House.  The  debate  was  not  of  a 
character,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  convey  to  the  House  the 
conviction  that  the  proposition  was  one 
which  the  Government  were  anxious  to  en- 
force with  all  the  weight  of  their  authority 
and  position ;  but  let  them  profit  by  the 
lesson,  let  them  well  consider  the  subject, 
and  again  bring  forward  a  proposal  on 
which  he  did  not  say  that  there  should  be 
staked  the  existence  of  the  Government 
(which  the  Government  always  fancied  in 
danger  when  advice  was  given),  but  with 
respect  to  which  they  might  say  that  they 
sincerely  believed  that  its  acceptance  was 
of  importance  to  the  general  welfare  ;  and 
he  was  bound  that  the  House  would  give  it 
a  fair  consideration.  If  Government  were 
not  prepared  to  pursue  that  course,  then  he 
thought  that  the  best  step  the  Committee 
could  take  would  be  to  assent  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  He  did  not  wish  the  Committee 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  hostile  to  the  Go- 
yemment,  but  he  would  suggest  that  they 
should  name  a  day  for  resuming  the  Com- 
mittee, when  they  would  submit  their  pro- 
position to  the  House,  and  the  House  would 
give  it  fair  and  ample  discussion. 

Viscount  PALME RSTON  said,  he 
begged  leave  to  assure  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  the  Committee  that  the  Go- 
vernment made  no  complaint  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  debate  was  conducted  on 
a  former  evening.  Those  four  seats  having 
been  long  vacant,  the  Government  thought 
it  their  duty  not  to  let  the  Session  pass 
without  proposing  to  the  House  a  measure 
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for  allotting  them.  They  chose  four  places 
which,  in  their  opinion,  were  fitting  to  re- 
ceive these  four  Members.  The  House 
appeared  to  the  Government  to  concur 
with  them  in  regard  to  three  of  them. 
With  regard  to  two  there  was  an  actual 
vote ;  with  regard  to  Birkenhead  it  seemed 
to  be  generally  agreed  that  that  was  a  fit 
place  to  receive  a  Member.  The  House 
disagreed  with  the  Government  in  regard 
to  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might  have  wished  that 
decision  should  be  considered  as  a  deeiaion 
determining  the  fate  of  the  Govemmenl, 
but  other  hon.  Members  having  proposed 
places  in  lieu  of  Chelsea  and  Kenaingtoo, 
the  Government  did  not  wish  to  impose  a 
heavier  responsibility  upon  those  who,  how- 
eyer  reluctantly,  were  prepared  to  aasume 
it.  There  being  now  several  propositions 
before  the  House  as  to  places  to  which 
different  Members  suggested  that  this 
single  seat  should  be  given,  the  Goyern- 
ment  had  taken  into  consideration  which 
of  the  propositions  was  on  the  whole  the 
best  suited  for  adoption  by  the  House,  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary 
had  stated  that  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  support  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire,  that  a  third 
Member  should  be  given  to  Middlesex. 
He  hoped  that  the  House  would  concur 
with  the  Government  in  supporting  that 
proposition,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
pursue  the  course  indicated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  of  adjourning  the  debate 
further  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
some  great  and  comprehensive  measure  as 
to  the  disposal  of  one  single  and  solitary 
seat.  Such  were  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  and  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northamptonshire  submitted  his  propo- 
sition to  the  House  it  should  receive  their 
support. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  he 
wished  t6  observe  that  he  had  that  morn- 
ing received  a  communication  from  his  con- 
stituents at  Burnley,  complaining  of  a 
statement  which  had  a  few  evenings  before 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  to  the  effect  that  the  popu- 
lation of  that  town  amounted  to — he  be- 
lieved it  was— only  26,000  pertens.  That 
statement  must,  he  felt  assured,  be  the 
result  of  some  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  for  it 
appeared  that  the  population  of  Burnley 
was  at  least  38,000,  and  that  if  a  some- 
what larger  district  were  taken  it  would 
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amount  to  nearer  40|000.  He  had  also 
been  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament to  one  or  two  facts.  The  borough 
of  Burnley  had  always  stood  the  first  in 
the  list  of  tliose  boroughs  to  which  in  any 
scheme  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  from  the 
first  Reform  Bill  down  to  the  present  time, 
it  had  been  proposed  to  give  a  representa- 
tive. Even  in  1832  it  was  discussed  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  day  whether  Burnley 
should  not  have  a  Member.  The  decision 
was  against  the  town.  But  in  every  Re- 
form Bill  since  introduced  Burnley  had 
stood  first.  In  the  Bills  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
had  introduced  since  Burnley  stood  first ; 
it  was  first  in  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Government  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  the  inhabitants  felt 
that  the  town  ought  to  have  been  placed 
among  the  four  places  now  selected  for  a 
representative.  The  case  now  rested  in 
the  hands  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  ;  but  that  hon.  Gentleman  was,  he 
thought,  putting  it  in  a  somewhat  disad- 
vantageous position  by  taking  so  early  an 
opportunity  of  pressing  its  claims  on  the 
attention  pf  the  Committee.  It  would  seem 
that  there  was  to  be  a  regular  scramble 
for  the  seats  to  bo  disposed  of  by  the 
Bill,  and,  under  those  circumstances,  those 
towns  would,  ho  believed,  stand  the  best 
chance  the  names  of  which  camo  last  on 
the  list.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  might,  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  went  to  a 
division  he  should  give  him  his  support. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  Burnley  is  not 
yet  included  in  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  this  year.  The  numbers  I  quoted  are 
given  correctly  from  the  Return  of  1851, 
20,828  ;  and  Birkenhead,  in  the  same  re- 
turn, is  placed  the  highest,  24,175. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN:  That 
was  Burnley  Proper.  The  error,  no  doubt, 
had  arisen  from  the  population  of  an  ad- 
joining parish  to  Burnley,  but  forming 
part  of  the  borough,  having  been  given 
separately. 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said,  that  when 
on  Friday  the  Committee  rejected  the  claim 
of  the  University  of  London  he  inquired 
whether  Government  intended  to  support 
the  proposition  of  giving  an  extra  Member 
to  Middlesex,  and  if  they  had  replied  in  the 
affirmative  he  would  not  have  moved  the 
insertion  of  "Burnley."  The  four  vacan- 
cies had  been  created  in  borough  represen- 
tation, and  he  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
seats  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  other 
boroughs.     He  could  not  see  that  Ireland 
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had  the  least  claim  ;  but  Chelsea  having 
been  negatived  it  had  been  proposed  to 
give  the  scat  to  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  ho  should  withdraw  his  Motion  in  fa- 
vour of  Burnley  in  favour  of  that  proposi- 
tion. 

Colonel  FRE^^CH  said,  he  thought  no 
course  could  be  productive  of  a  more  use- 
less waste  of  time  than  to  leave  it  to  hon. 
Members  generally  to  set  up  ninepins  to 
bo  bowled  down  one  after  another  at  dis- 
cretion. If,  therefore,  the  Government 
should  be  a  second  time  beaten  in  support- 
ing the  claims  of  a  particular  locality  he 
hoped  they  would  abandon  the  Bill. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  course 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Fiusbury 
(Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  was  the  one  proposed 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. In  the  middle  of  the  debate  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire  moved 
to  omit  certain  words,  and  did  not  propose 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy  with  other  words 
particularizing  the  place  he  wished  to  insert. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
would,  no  doubt,  bring  on  his  proposal  as  to 
Middlesex  as  soon  as  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity, but  so  long  as  any  hon.  Member  had  an 
Amendment  to  come  earlier  it  could  not  bo 
submitted.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
amptonshire was  allowed  to  propose  the 
insertion  of  the  words  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  as  to  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
it  would  form  a  substantive  Amendment. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  overrule  the  forms  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  must  beg  leave 
to  differ  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  course  proposed  was  exactly  contrary 
to  that  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary.  If  the  view  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  right — and  he 
did  not  dispute  it — it  showed  that  the  re- 
peated complaints  of  the  Home  Secretary 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  had  no 
foundotion  whatever.  It  seemed  that  now 
it  was  held  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire  was  not 
an  unusual  and  inconvenient  course,  but  the 
only  course  he  could  adopt. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  did 
not  understand  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  George  Lewis)  had  blamed  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire.  That  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  the  reasons  why  he 
thought  Chelsea  should  not  have  the  Mem< 
her,  and  he  gave  some  of  the  reasons  why 
be  thought  Middlesex  should  have  a  third 
Member.  The  Government  proposed,  when 
he  (Mr.  Knightley)  brought  forward  a  Mo- 
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tioD  to  give  a  third  Member  to  Middlesex, 
to  support  that  Motion,  their  own  original 
proposition  which  thej  thought  best  not 
having  met  with  the  favour  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Nothing  was  more  regular  than 
the  course  adopted. 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK  said. 
if  ever  he  understood  anything  distinctly,  it 
was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  had  complained,  and,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  Members  of  the  House.  Therefore. 
he  was  now  very  glad  to  hear  the  admis- 
sion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  he  con- 
curred in  the  views  of  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
But  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
time  had  been  lost ;  and  if  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  made 
earlier  the  communication  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  just  heard  from  him,  the  whole 
of  the  early  part  of  the  discussion  might 
have  been  saved.  The  first  statement  was 
that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  ac- 
cept any  Amendment.  It  was  quite  clear 
hon.  Members  had,  without  knowing  it, 
been  present  at  the  sitting  of  a  Cabinet 
Council  within  the  last  hour  or  two,  and 
that  upon  the  Treasury  bench  the  steps 
which  the  Government  intended  to  take 
with  respect  to  the  point  under  discus- 
sion had  within  that  time  been  decided 
upon.  He  regretted  that  the  Cabinet  had 
not  met  and  considered  the  subject  a  little 
sooner. 

ViscoTTNT  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  had  misrepresented 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Committee  would  recollect 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  stated  distinctly 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  expressed  his 
belief  that  unless  the  Government  pledged 
themselves,  in  the  event  of  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
being  negatived,  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  the 
claims  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  would 
be  more  regarded  than  thoso  of  Chelsea 
and  Kensington.  Whatever  proposition 
were  made,  there  were  thirty-seven  Scotch 
Members  who  would  still  adhere  to  their 
wish  to  have  the  Scotch  Universities  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  trusted  the 
Committee  would  permit  him  to  withdraw 
his  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  as  the 
object  of  it  had  been  attained  by  the 
statement  of  the  Government  that  they 
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intended  to  give  a  third  Member  to  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  ENIGHTLEY  said,  he  then  rose 
to  move  that  a  third  Member  should  be 
given  to  Middlesex. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  he  rose  to 
order.  He  had  an  Amendment  to  propose 
which  appeared  on  the  paper  before  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire. 
The  Amendment  which  he  wisheid  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  was  the  seeond  of 
thoso  of  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James  Orahani) 
had  given  notice — namely,  to  "  leave  out 
from  '  county  '  in  line  29,  to  *  borough'  io 
line  31,  inclusive."  The  substantial  effect 
of  that  Amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be 
to  dispose  of  the  claims  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  to  a  third  Member.  It  was,  io 
fact,  a  direct  negative  to  the  proposition 
which  the  Government  had  announced  their 
intention  to  support.  He  did  not  think 
that  a  third  Member  was  a  good  thing  for 
any  county;  but,  if  he  had  to  make  a  choice, 
he  should  prefer  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire to  Middlesex.  There  was  another 
constituency,  however,  which  he  thought 
had  stronger  claims  still  —  he  meant  the 
Scotch  Universities.  Middlesex  was  al- 
most part  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Com- 
mittee had  already  decided  that  no  addi- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  number  6f 
metropolitan  Members. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stirlingshire  would  only  plunge  the 
Committee  into  greater  confusion  than  be- 
fore. It  was  part  of  an  Amendment  of 
which  notice  had  been  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  and 
its  adoption  would  leave  the  clause  without 
any  meaning,  unless  the  hon.  Gentleman 
followed  it  up  by  proposing  the  insertion 
of  words  in  lieu  of  those  which  had  been 
struck  out — namely,  *'  parishes  of  Chelsea 
and  Kensington.*' 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  he  thought 
he  had  sufficiently  distinctly  expressed  his 
preference  for  the  Scotch  Universities.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Stirling)  had 
given  notice  of  an  Amendment  to  insert 
the  Scotch  Universities,  and  he  (Mr.  Black- 
burn) wished  to  clear  the  way  for  him. 

Mr.  NBWDEGATE  said,  that  so  far 
as  he  was  able  to  see,  the  claim  of  the 
West  Riding  to  the  fourth  seat  was  the 
strongest ;  but  the  House  had  decided 
against  that.  [  Cries  of  •*  No,  no  ! "]  He 
hoped  the  House  would  not  be  induced  to 
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Blultify  its  procecdinga,  as  he  thought 
there  was  some  danger  of  doing.  Next  to 
the  claims  of  the  West  Riding,  there  was 
none  so  valid  as  those  of  the  countj  of 
Middlesex.  lie  was  born  in  that  county, 
and  he  had  had  the  honour  of  sometimes 
acting  as  Chairman  of  its  Conservative 
registration,  and,  therefore,  he  felt  that  he 
addressed  the  Committee  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  of  that  county. 
He  rejoiced  most  sincerely  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty^s  Government  had  adopted  the  se- 
cond best  case  among  the  counties  of 
England.  Ho  hoped  then  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
>Yould  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stirlingshire  was  evidently 
endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the  clause  alto- 
gether. He  ought,  therefore,  to  reserve 
his  proposal  until  they  came  to  the  end  of 
clause,  and  meanwhile  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northamptonshire  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  with  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  on  that  un- 
derstanding he  would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mu.  KNIGHTLEY  assured  the  Com- 
mittee he  would  not  detain  them  more 
than  a  very  few  minutes.  The  popula- 
tion of  Middlesex,  including  the  City  of 
London  and  the  represented  boroughs  was, 
according  to  the  last  census,  £2,205,771  ; 
the  next  largest  was  the  West  Riding, 
and  then  South  Lancashire.  They  had 
already  given  one  additional  Member  to 
the  West  Riding  and  one  to  South  Lan- 
cashire ;  and  ho  thought  the  claims  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  grounds  of  population, 
property,  and  importance,  unquestionably 
came  next.  The  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  enfranchise  Chelsea  and  Ken- 
sington, but  ho  did  not  see  why  those  two 
parishes  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
new  Member  to  the  exclusion  of  the  re- 
maining population.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
tho  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge had  suggested  that  Middlesex  should 
be  divided,  and  that  each  division  should 
return  two  Members.  He  cordially  con- 
curred in  that  suggestion.  He  thought 
it  much  preferable  to  any  other  proposal 
which  had  been  made  ;  but  then  they  must 
cut  their  coat  according  to  the  amount  of 
cloth  they  possessed.  He  ventured  to 
submit  his  proposition  with  great  deference, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  ho  thought  it  a  fair 
compromise  between  the  claims  of  the 
northern   and  southern  part«  of  England 


on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  towns  and 
counties  on  the  other.  He  should,  there- 
fore, movo  to  leave  out  from  "shall*'  in 
line  30  to  '*  serve  ''  in  lino  33  ;  and  insert 
**  be  entitled  to  return  throe  Knights  of  the 
Shire  instead  of  two." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  30,  to 
leave  out  from  "shall,"  to  "to,"  inline 
33,  and  insert  the  words  "  be  entitled  to 
return  three  Knights  of  tho  Shire  instead 
of  two." 

Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  tho  figures 
quoted  by  tho  hon.  Gentleman  included  the 
City  of  London  and  the  represented  bo- 
roughs ;  but  ho  was  prepared  to  show  that, 
excluding  London  and  the  represented  bo- 
roughs, Middlesex  had  the  next  claim  after 
tho  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Ho  was 
free  to  say  that  the  West  Riding  had,  per- 
haps, a  higher  claim  ;  but,  after  tho  West 
Riding,  he  repeated  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex had  tho  strongest  claims  to  additional 
representation.  If  they  gavo  two  new 
Members  to  the  West  Riding,  the  wholo 
four  would  be  assigned  to  the  north  of 
England,  and  it  was  a  fair  compromise  to 
give  one  of  them  to  Middlesex.  There 
were  seven  couuties  which  returned  three 
Members — Berkshire,  with  4,847  electors; 
Bucks,  with  5,774  electors  ;  Cambridge- 
shire, with  7,157  ;  Dorsetshire,  with  6,723; 
Herefordshire,  with  7,722;  Herts,  with 
6,071  ;  and  Oxfordshire,  with  5.123  elec- 
tors. Now,  Middlesex  had  15,328  elec- 
tors, and  North  Lancashire  only  12,183 
electors.  There  were  fifteen  couuties — 
Cheshire.  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby 
shire,  Durham,  Essex,  Hampshire,  Leices- 
tershire, Northamptonshire,  Northumber- 
land, Suflfolk.  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick- 
shire, and  Worcestershire — all  returning 
four  Members,  and  with  fewer  electors 
than  Middlesex.  The  annual  value  of  pro- 
perty rated  under  Schedule  A,  not  within 
tho  limits  of  a  Parliamentary  borough  was 
—in  Middlesex  £1,616,405;  in  North 
Lancashire,  £1,269,367  ;  in  South  Der- 
byshire, £1.541,024  ;  in  Parts  of  Lind- 
say, £1,525,925;  and  in  West  Kent, 
£1,356,859.  The  gross  estimated  rental 
not  within  the  limits  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary borough  was,  in  North  Lancashire 
£1 ,304,991 ,  and  in  Middlesex  £  1 ,819,569. 
Tho  population  not  within  the  limits  of  a 
Parliamentary  borough  was,  in  North  Lan- 
cashire, 316,804,  in  Middlesex  ;  283,256. 
North  Lancashire  was  larger  in  population 
but  less  than  Middlesex  in  tho  number  of 
electors,  contributions  to  Schedule  A,  and 
gross  estimated  rental.  He  took  these 
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figures  from  three  Parliamentary  Returns, 
No.  141,  February  17.  1859  ;  No.  131, 
March  1,  1860;  and  No.  400,  Juno  22, 
1860  ;  and  ho  ventured  to  think  they  made 
out  a  strong  claim  iu  favour  of  an  increase 
to  the  representation  of  Middlesex. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  thought  it 
very  desirable  that  the  Committee  should 
not  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question 
under  an  erroneous  impression  of  what  was 
to  follow.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr,  Newdegate) 
was  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  being  disposed  of.  It 
was  quite  true  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  (Mr.  Collins) 
had  been  negatived,  but  that  hon.  Member 
had  on  the  paper  a  notice  to  move  a  clause, 
when  the  proper  time  came,  to  give  another 
vote  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
He  must  in  candour  say  ho  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Enfield)  that  the 
claims  of  Middlesex  were  strong,  and  per- 
haps the  best  course  would  havo  been  to 
divide  the  West  Riding  and  Middlesex,  and 
to  give  to  each  two  Members.  But  that 
had  not  been  done.  lie  did  not  take  the  view 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire,  but  would  oppose  every  pro- 
position in  order  to  support  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  fur  Knaresborough,  in  order 
to  give  another  Member  to  the  West  Rid- 
ing. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said,  ho  intended  dis- 
tinctly to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
West  Riding  should  or  should  not  bo  di- 
vided. That  question  had  not  been  de- 
cided. The  only  question  which  had  been 
decided  was  that  Clause  1  should  not  be 
postponed.  If  the  West  Riding  were  di- 
vided, one  division  would  have  21,000 
electors  and  another  19,000,  while  the 
area  of  the  West  Riding  was  some  hun- 
dredfold larger  than  that  of  Middlesex. 
Yorkshire  stood  first  on  tho  list  for  in- 
creased  representation  ;  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him  were  entitled  to  vote 
against  every  proposal  until  a  fair  measure 
of  justice  were  meted  out  to  tho  West 
Riding. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  ho  must 
remind  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough that  the  first  clause  had  been 
agreed  to,  which  assigned  three  Members 
to  the  West  Riding  and  three  to  the 
Southern  Division  of  Lancashire.  That 
clause  assumed  that  the  West  Riding,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  three  Members, 
should  not  be  divided  ;  and  if  tho  hon. 
Member  proposed  that  the  Riding  should 
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be  divided,  it  could  only  be  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  fourth  Member,  who  could  only 
bo  elected  after  the  present  Parliament. 

Mr.  COLLINS':   We  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  wait  that  time. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  would  remind 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  that,  though  tho 
Committee  had  arrived  at  the  resolutioD  to 
which  he  had  referred,  and  passed  the 
first  clause,  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaros- 
borough  would  have  a  legitimate  occasion 
to  propose  tho  clause  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  on  bringing  up  tho  Report. 
Although  the  Committee  had  agreed,  the 
House  had  not  agreed  that  the  West  Rid- 
ing should  not  be  divided.  He,  bimself, 
entirely  objected  to  the  principle  of  in- 
creasing the  representation  of  counties  by 
plurality  of  votes.  He  thought  two  Mem- 
bers enough  to  represent  any  place.  In 
1859,  when  he  had  the  honour  to  bring 
forward  a  larger  measure  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  representation  of  the  people, 
there  was  a  very  general  feeling  in  the 
House  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  Members 
were  sent  to  Parliament  not  to  represent 
the  power,  but  the  opinions  of  a  place,  and 
two  Members  were  sufiicicnt  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  they  once  admitted  plurality  of 
votes  in  tho  representative  body  he  did 
not  sec  at  what  point  they  were  to  stop. 
It  was  very  true  that  precedent  were 
made  in  1832,  but  they  were  bad  prece- 
dents. The  county  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent  was  one  of  them.  It  had  three 
Members,  and  had  been  placed  in  a  very 
false  position  by  that  arrangement.  He 
did  not  agree  with  respect  to  the  Resolu- 
tion which  tho  Committe  had  passed,  and 
he  should  support  on  the  Report  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough. In  the  present  case  he  should 
certainly  vote  against  giving  a  third  Mem- 
ber to  Middlesex,  although  it  was  not  from 
want  of  appreciation  of  its  claims  and  its 
importance,  because  had  there  been  any 
arrangement  brought  forward  to  divide 
and  give  Middlesex  two  new  Members,  he 
should  have  been  ready  to  support  it. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  dis- 
approved of  the  unicorn  system,  though  he 
wanted  a  third  Member  for  Cork,  but  then 
he  wanted  to  divide  that  county  afterwards. 
He  went  further  than  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  thought  one  Member  sufficient 
for  each  place.  He  rose,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  county  of 
Cork  had  a  larger  number  of  electors  than 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  Committee, 
by  a  previous  division,  had  virtually  de- 
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cidcd  not  to  give  anj  more  Members  to 
Middlesex. 

Mr.  HUMBERSTON  said,  he  wished 
to  correct  a  statement  which  had  been 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Middlesex  (Viscount  Enfield).  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  noble  Lord  was  right  in 
saying  that  the  number  of  electors  was 
somewhat  greater  in  Middlesex  than  in 
Cheshire.  But  the  difference  in  that  case 
was  not  a  wide  one  ;  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  while  Cheshire  hod  only 
three  boroughs  returning  Members  Middle- 
sex returned  sixteen  borough  Members. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  he  had 
to  remind  the  Committee  that  Middlesex, 
which  had  a  population  of  2,000,000,  was 
represented  by  only  two  Members,  and  thot 
the  labouring  classes  were  being  gradually 
driven  out  of  the  Metropolis  into  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  believed  that  the  Committee,  by 
adopting  the  proposal  under  its  considera- 
tion, would  bo  giving  a  Member  to  the  la- 
bouring population  of  the  Metropolis  ;  and 
ho  knew  no  claim  so  strong  as  that  of 
Middlesex  to  obtain  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  its  representatives. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause."  Put 
and  negatived. 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  proposed  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  186  ; 
Noes  236  :  Majority  50. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  after 
the  successive  operations  of  which  the 
clause  had  been  the  subject,  he  believed 
nothing  remained  but  a  few  unintelligible 
words.  The  best^courso  would,  therefore, 
be  simply  to  negative  the  clause  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  next. 

Clause  negatived 

Clause  4  (Birkenhead  to  form  a  Borough 
to  return  One  Member), 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Wo  have 
presented  to  the  House  and  successively 
supported  what  we  believed  to  be  the  best 
proposals.  I  am  sorry  the  House  did  not 
agree  with  the  Motion  of  the  hen.  Member 
for  Northamptonshire  ;  but,  after  the  vote 
which  has  just  been  given,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  state  our  views.  I  think  the  best 
course  will  be  for  the  House  to  affirm  the 
clause  which  gives  a  Member  to  Birkenheod, 
and  then  we  shall  bo  quite  ready  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  to  give  four  Members  to 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  is  a 
suggestion  on  which  a  great  deal  may  be 


said,  on  which,  indeed,  a  great  deal  has 
been  said,  and  which  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  itself.  The  question  will  be,  there- 
j  fore,  whether  the  West  Riding  should  have 
four  Members  divided  or  undivided.  My 
own  opinion  is  that,  perhaps,  it  would  bo 
belter  to  divide  it.  That  proposal,  of  course, 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  clauses  brought 
up  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said,  that  when  he  pro- 
posed that  four  Members  should  be  given 
to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  that 
it  should  be  divided,  he  told  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  at  once.  They  must 
feel  now  that  if  they  had  only  taken  his 
advice  they  would  have  been  spared  all 
those  troubles  into  which  they  had  been 
led.  He  was  confident  that  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  common  sense  and  justice  of 
the  Committee  the  other  night  he  would 
not  appeal  in  vain,  and  the  result  had 
proved  that  he  was  right.  As  they  were 
all  going  to  be  unanimous,  however,  ho 
would  not  interrupt  the  debate  further. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  the  proposal 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment rested  on  a  principle  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  on  which  the  Bill  was  in- 
troduced. He  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bucks,  that  if  they  abandoned  the  sort  of 
compromise  proposed  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  they  ought  to  proceed  on  some 
definite  and  intelligible  principle,  such  as 
the  division  of  large  constituencies.  But 
there  were  other  districts  in  England  iCs 
important  as  that  which  the  Government 
seemed  to  anxious  to  court,  and  which  it 
was  intended  to  strengthen  exclusively  by 
the  Bill.  The  county  of  Middlesex  con* 
taiued  a  body  of  people  who  held  in  a  largo 
degree  what  might  be  called  the  fixed  pro* 
perty  of  the  country;  and  they  were  bound, 
when  they  divided  the  West  Riding,  to 
consider  whether  in  common  fairness  they 
ought  not  also  to  divide  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. He  would  vote  against  the  clause 
giving  a  Member  to  Birkenhead,  with  the 
view  of  supporting  the  appropriation  of 
two  seats  to  the  West  Riding  and  two 
seats  to  Middlesex. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  that  ho  was 
anxious  to  propose  that  one  of  the  four 
seats  should  bo  given  to  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities. But  he  believed  that  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  Committee,  it  would  be 
useless  to  bring  forward  any  such  proposal ; 
and  the  best  course  they  could  follow  would 
be,  as  it  seemed  to  himi  to  agree  to  the 
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rest  of  tho  Bill  sttb  silentiot  and  then  for 
each  hon.  Member  to  submit  his  particular 
scheme  to  the  House  on  the  bringing  up 
of  the  Report. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Stirlingshire 
was  not  going  to  leave  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities in  tho  lurch. 

Mr.  STIRLING  said,  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  in  attempting  to 
urge  their  claims  at  that  moment. 

Major  GUMMING  BRUCE  said,  he 
concurred  in  tho  suggestion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Blackburn)  that  it  would  be 
better  for  tho  cause  they  espoused  to  advo- 
cate it  on  tho  Report.  It  was  also  desira- 
ble that  the  Government  should  havo  time 
to  reflect  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
They  had  made  some  very  sudden  pro- 
posals, and  he  feared  they  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  standing  on  their  head 
or  heels.  It  was  well  that  the  Government 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  on 
tho  undignified  position  which  they  occu- 
pied, so  that  before  they  arrived  at  the 
Report  of  the  proceedings  in  Committee 
they  might  como  to  their  senses,  and  see 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  juster  policy 
towards  the  country  to  which  he  belonged, 
which  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  king- 
doms which  had  to  bear  the  badge  of  in- 
feriority in  not  having  her  Universities  re- 
presented in  the  House,  while  those  of 
England  had  four  Members,  and  thoso  of 
Ireland  two. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  would  impress  upon 
tho  Committee  that  this  is  a  subject  of 
great  and  enduring  importance.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  we  should  not  deal 
with  such  a  question  as  if  this  were  a  mere 
private  Bill,  on  which  we  often  arrive  at  a 
decision  in  one  Session  which  we  reverse 
in  a  subsequent  Session.  The  vote  which 
has  just  been  taken  has  very  much  changed 
the  character  of  this  Bill,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  consi- 
der the  consequences  of  these  changes  in 
nil  their  bearings.  With  regard  to  the 
clause  immediately  before  our  notice  for 
giving  a  Member  to  Birkenhead,  I  see 
that  there  is  an  Amendment  placed  on  tho 
paper  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  tho  Se- 
cretary of  State,  proposing  to  alter  the 
boundaries  of  that  borough  as  they  are 
described  in  tho  Bill.  I  do  not  want  now 
to  go  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that 
proposition.  But  I  beg  tho  Committee 
to  remember  that  the  question  of  Birken- 
head  has  been  considered  over  and  over 
M\  Blackburn 


again,  and  has  been  considered  by  more 
than  one  Ministry  ;  and,  therefore,  when 
a  measure  is  proposed  for  giving  a  Mem- 
ber to  Birkenhead,  tho  House  had  a  right 
to  suppose  that  it  has  been  very  maturely 
considered.     If  the  Government  have  felt 
suddenly  that  it  is  necessary  to  alter  tho 
boundaries  of  that  borough,  they  ought  to 
have  placed  before  the  House  ample  infor- 
mation as  to  the  data  on  which  that  re- 
commendation is  made,  and  we  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  hastily  to  decide  on  so 
important  a  question.     When  I  remember 
that  we  are  going  to  give  four  Members  to 
the  north  of  England,  and  that  tho  only 
borough  to  which  one  of  the  four  scats  is 
to  be  appropriated  is  in  so  undefined  a  con- 
dition, I  really  think  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  report  Progress  and  allow  ourselves 
an  opportunity  of  further  considering  this 
subject.   I  would  rather  this  proposal  oame 
from  the  Government,  and  I  believe  the 
noble  Lord  would  now  do  well  to  take  it 
into  his  consideration.     This  has  been  ra* 
ther  a  memorable  night  in  the  history  of 
the  Bill.      The  Committee  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  a  short  time,  and  let  us  now 
digest  what  wo  have  done — let  us  have  on 
opportunity  of  seeing  whether  we  cannot 
appropriate  these  seats  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north 
of  England.     I  must  repeat  my  belief  that 
on  the  whole  the  best  arrangement  that 
could  be  made  would  be  to  divide  both  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  to  apportion  all  the  four 
seats  between  those  two  great  counties. 
These   are   questions,   however,   which  I 
wish  the  Committee  to  consider,  and  not 
to  settle  by  any  sudden  Resolution.     The 
claims  of  Birkenhead  are,  no  doubt,  most 
respectable;  but  the  Government  seem  to 
doubt  whether  that  borough,  as  at  first 
proposed,  would  furnish  a  sufficiently  am- 
ple constituency  to  justify  them  in  giving 
it  a  Member,  or  why  the  change  of  which 
the    Home   Secretary  has   given    notice? 
Therefore,  I  think  that  if  there  is  a  lit- 
tle delay,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
consider  the  propriety  of  dividing  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire   and   the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  appropriating  the  seats  to 
thoso   great,   flourishing,    and   increasing 
constituencies,    thoy    will    take    a    wise 
course,  and  one  which  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  general  community.      I    will   not 
propose  that  we  should  report  Progress, 
or  take  any  other  course  which  might  be 
offensive  to  the   Government.      I   would 
rather  see  the  noble  Lord  take  his  na- 
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tural  position  as  leader  of  the  House ;  but 
I  think  that  the  adoption  of  that  course 
would  be  convenient,  and  not  unprofitable. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  I  think  it  will 
bo  better  that  the  Committee  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  tbis  clause. 
If  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  or  any  other 
Member  should  in  Committee  propose  any 
changes,  they  may  then  be  considered,  but 
at  present  the  Government  adhere  to  the 
clauses  which  have  been  carried.  And  be 
it  remembered  that  the  change  whicb  has 
been  made,  although  there  has  been  more 
than  one  division,  has  affected  only  one  of 
the  seats  now  in  question.  With  regard 
to  Birkenhead,  I  gave  notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  incorporate  with  that  place  a  small 
township  to  the  north  of  it,  which  I  thought 
mi<;ht  conveniently  form  part  of  the  new 
borough  ;  but  since  1  made  that  proposal 
I  have  understood  that  the  local  interests 
are  unfavourable  to  its  incorporation  with 
Birkenhead.  This  township  adjoins  the 
crock  upon  which  Birkenhead  is  situate, 
and  the  gentleman  who  was  sent  to  ex- 
amine Birkenhead  suggested  to  me  that  it 
might  properly  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  borough.  For  that  reason  1 
gave  notice  of  the  Amendment  which  has 
been  referred  to.  I  gave  notice  of  it  some 
time  ago,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
change  would  be  acceptable,  and  I  have 
since  found  that  it  would  not.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  township  is  insignificant,  and 
the  question  which  the  right  hen.  Gentle- 
ninn  has  magnified  into  an  important,  is 
really  a  very  unimportant  one.  The  whole 
populntion  of  the  chapelry  of  Birkenhead, 
according  to  the  last  census,  amounts  to 
35/JOO,  or  nearly  36,000  persons.  There 
nre  other  townships  within  the  borough 
which  raise  the  population  to  51,105.  The 
small  township  which  I  proposed  to  add, 
but  which  I  shall  not  now  insist  upon 
adding  to  the  borough,  contains  a  popula* 
tion  of  only  3,600  persons  ;  therefore,  the 
House  will  see  that  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
limited  importance.  1  think  that  any  one 
who  looks  at  a  map  of  the  borough  will 
think  that  there  was  a  primd  facie  case  for 
annexing  this  township.  However,  I  shall 
not  press  the  Motion^  and  I  trust  that  the 
Committee  will  agree  to  the  clause  as  it 
stands. 

Mr.  J.  TOLLEMACHE  said,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Wallasey 
entertained  strong  objections  against  being 
included  in  the  Borough  of  Birkenhead, 
which  they  had  expressed  in  a  petition  to 
that  House,  and  ho  thanked  the  right  hon. 


Baronet  for  having  so  properly  and  so  con- 
siderately complied  with  the  wishes  of 
those  who  were  most  concerned  in  tho 
matter.  Be  thought  Birkenhead  was  en- 
titled to  a  Member.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  consider  what  would  be  the  popula- 
tion of  that  thriving  place  in  the  next  ten 
years.  They  must  not  consider  her  local 
interests.  The  port  of  Birkenhead  was 
greater  than  London,  and  greater  than 
New  York,  and  the  docks  they  were  now 
making  would  cost  £3,000,000.  The  fu- 
ture Member  would  have  to  look  to  large 
interests,  for  there  was  not  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  north  which  was  not  in- 
terested in  Birkenhead.  Tho  population  of 
Liverpool  was  less  by  two-thirds  than  that 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  but  he  would 
venture  to  say  the  duties  of  the  Members 
for  Liverpool  were  more  heavy  than  those 
of  the  Members  for  the  West  Riding  and 
Lancashire  put  together ;  and  he  was  not 
sure  that  the  duties  of  the  Members  for 
Liverpool  were  not  more  onerous  than 
those  of  half  a  dozen  metropolitan  Mem- 
bers. Under  these  circumstances  he  felt 
that  the  Government  had  exercised  a  wise 
and  sound  discretion  in  giving  to  Birken* 
head  a  Member. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  that  the 
proposal  to  give  a  Member  to  Birkenhead 
raised  the  important  question  of  principle 
whether  all  these  four  seats  should  be 
given  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  which 
possessed  already  almost  as  many  Mem- 
bers as  Scotland,  and  whether  those  two 
counties  should  be  allowed  to  raise  their 
preponderating  influence  in  that  House 
from  fifty-one  to  fifty-five  Members.  If 
tlie  argument  against  Middlesex  was  worth 
anything,  a  fortiori  it  was  valid  against 
Yorkshire.  He  objected  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland  being  treated  with  contempt  in  a 
question  of  such  importance,  and  should 
certainly  move  that  the  Chairman  report 
Progress. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  would  sup- 
port the  Amendment,  but  upon  different 
grounds.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  endeavoured  to  make  out  a  great 
Irish  grievance,  but,  in  fact,  he  had  made 
out  no  case  at  all,  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  counties  of  Ireland  were  fully  and 
amply  represented  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
at  the  matter  from  an  imperial  point  of 
view,  and  taken  the  whole  case  of  the  re- 
presentation into  consideration,  he  would 
have  found  how  badly  the  rural  districtB  of 
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England  were  represented.  Every  Beat 
given  to  a  borough  was  an  act  of  deliberate 
and  cold-blooded  spoliation.  ['*  Ob,  oh  !"] 
Ho  was  prepared  to  prove  that  statement. 
Would  any  one  deny  that  **  taxation*'  and 
" representation' '  were  convertible  terms? 
If  the  whole  power  of  taxation  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, that  portion  would  use  it  to  re- 
lievo themselves  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  less 
powerfully  represented.  The  rural  districts 
of  Englaud  were  in  the  latter  position.  He 
begged  every  rural  representative  to  con- 
sider that  in  voting  in  favour  of  increased 
urban  representation  he  was  virtually  as- 
sisting in  placing  those  whom  ho  repre- 
sented in  a  worse  position  than  they  were 
at  present. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  ho  hoped  ho 
might  bo  allowed  to  say  one  or  two  words. 
If  population,  the  number  of  houses,  and 
the  amount  of  property  were  taken  as  the 
conditions  that  commanded  increased  re- 
presentation, the  counties  of  England  were 
entitled  to  130  additional  seats.  As  to  the 
claims  of  Ireland,  ho  could  only  sny  that 
the  wished  that  the  counties  of  England 
were  as  fully  represented  as  those  of  Ire- 
land ;  taking  into  account  the  number  of 
the  population  and  the  amount  of  property. 
Ireland  could  found  no  claim  to  additional 
seats,  except  upon  the  ground  of  popula- 
tion. Her  case  was  infinitely  weaker  than 
that  of  Scotland.  By  population  and  by 
property,  taken  as  as  a  test  of  tho^intelli- 
gence  of  the  people,  Scotland  was  entitled 
to  twelve  seats;  but,  as  he  had  said,  the 
English  counties  by  the  same  rule  were  en- 
titled to  130.  Ho  did  not,  however,  desiro 
to  see  a  anything  like  a  perfect  equality  of 
representation  in  that  House  between  the 
boroughs  and  counties  so  long  as  the  House 
of  Lords  existed ;  but  ho  thought  the  coun- 
ties deserved  some  consideration.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  in  his  Bill 
of  1854 — which  was  on  the  whole  the  best 
Reform  Bill  which  ho  (Mr.  Newdcgate)  had 
known  introduced — proposed  to  allot  to  the 
counties  of  England  no  less  than  forty-six 
seats.  He  trusted  that  in  future  they  should 
hear  no  more  of  the  claims  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  whilst  tho  claims  of  the  English 
counties  remained  unsatisfied  to  tho  extent 
which  ho  had  mentioned.  Ho  had  voted  for 
an  additional  Member  being  given  to  Mid- 
dlesex ;  but  he  thought  in  justice  that 
county  should  have  two  seats  allotted  to  it. 
His  opinion  was,  that  so  long  as  they  hod 
enormous  masses  of  population  represented  | 
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in  the  aggregate  by  two  Members  onlj  for 
each  of  these  large  constituencies,  the  elee- 
tions  would  bo  controlled  by  knots  of  men 
acting  with  a  power  which  rendered  sooh 
representation  analogous  to  that  of  close 
boroughs.  Let  the  Committee  consider  the 
difficulty  of  comniunicating  with  vast  masses 
of  people.  No  ordinrry  roan  could  address 
more  than  about  4,000  people  by  his  own 
voice,  and  twelve  was  the  number  of  a  jary, 
probably  because  it  was  found  that  that  was 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  who  could 
conveniently  communicate  by  conrersation. 
The  reason  against  enlarging  the  nombcr 
of  Members  of  that  IIouso  was  because 
the  numbers  of  the  House  would  bo  too 
large  for  the  purposes  of  debate.  Unless 
these  enormous  constituencies  were  divided 
true  public  opinion  would  often  be  overborne 
in  them,  therefore,  he  ogreed  in  the  pro- 
position for  dividing  Yorkshire.  As  two  of 
tho  disposable  seats  came  from  St.  Albans, 
a  borough  near  tho  Metropolis,  he  thought 
that  in  justice  those  seats  should  be  given 
to  the  metropolitan  county  of  Middlesex. 
Thcro  was  a  strong  Conservative  element- 
in  Middlesex,  and  it  was  but  fair  that  that 
spirit  should  bo  represented.  Without  in- 
tending tho  slightest  disrespect  to  tho  me- 
tropolitan Members,  he  was  confident  that 
they  would  find  assistance  in  such  an  addi« 
tional  representation  for  the  metropolitan 
county.  In  his  own  case  he  knew  that  the 
Members  for  the  large  boroughs  in  his 
county  could  perform  certain  duties  to 
which  he  was  unequal,  whilst  he,  in  like 
manner,  could  perform  duties  of  which  they 
were  incapable.  Let  the  Committee  re- 
member the  combinations  of  working  men, 
and  the  organization  by  which  they  were 
governed — often  both  unreasonable  and  ty- 
rannical, but  the  existence  of  these  com- 
binations proved  tho  Committee  ought  to 
give  them  legitimate  representation,  such 
as  they  would  do  by  giving  additional  Mem- 
bers to  Middlesex  ;  that  course  would  pro- 
duce satisfaction  which  could  not  bo  pro- 
duced by  other  means. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  con- 
sidering  tho  difiiculty  there  was  with  the 
present  press  of  business  in  fixing  a  cer- 
tain day  when  the  Bill  could  come  on,  there 
could  be  no  course  more  inconvenient,  or 
indeed,  more  unreasonable,  than  to  report 
Progress  at  so  early  an  hour.  Ho  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Committee  would  con- 
sent to  go  on  with  the  Bill  to  the  end. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  in  referenco  to  Cork, 
though  ho  had  not  been  fortunate  enough 
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to  catch  the  Chairman's  eye.  He  could 
not  promise  that  the  House  should  hear  no 
more  of  the  claims  of  Ireland,  for  there 
were  no  interests  so  hadly  represented  in 
that  House  as  Irish  interests.  The  nuni- 
her  of  Irish  Members  were  so  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  House  that  they 
had  no  chance  ;  and,  no  matter  where  an 
English  Member  sat,  he  was  always  ready 
to  cheer  anything  against  Ireland.  Ire- 
land had  got  nothing  from  that  House,  and 
he  hoped  thot  Irish  Members,  for  the  fu* 
ture,  would  not  be  deterred  by  any  amount 
of  vituperation  from  combining,  and  would 
refuse  to  go  into  the  lobby  for  any  party 
question — no  matter  what  it  might  be — 
which  did  not  load  to  her  advantage.  On 
comparing  the  representation  of  the  various 
countries  he  found  that  Scotland  had  one 
Member  to  53,000  persons,  while  Ireland 
had  one  to  63,000,  and  that  in  Scotland 
tliere  was  a  Member  to  every  1,700  elec- 
tors, and  in  Ireland  there  was  one  to  every 
1,704.  Then  as  to  the  property  of  the 
country  he  denied  that  that  was  a  fair  test. 
Tiic  wealth  of  Ireland  had  been  drawn  for 
centuries  into  this  country,  for  £11 ,000,000 
of  taxes  were  raised  in  that  country  but 
only  £4,000,000  were  spent  in  it ;  and,  in 
addition,  a  largo  amount  of  the  rent  of 
absentees  was  drawn  to  this  country. 

Mu.  BLACKBURN  said,  ho  thought 
the  Government  ought  to  state  exactly  what 
course  they  proposed  to  adopt,  in  what  way 
Yorkshire  was  to  bo  divided,  and  whether 
the  clauses  for  that  purpose  would  be  in- 
troduced in  Committee,  or  upon  the  Report. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  what  he 
proposed  was  that  the  remaining  clauses 
should  be  proceeded  with,  and  then  that 
the  ordinary  course  should  be  taken  of  re- 
porting the  Bill.  Three  seats  had  been 
disposed  of.  and  on  the  Report  it  was  pro- 
posed to  bring  up  a  new  clause,  dividing 
the  West  Riding,  which  it  was  not  compe- 
tent to  do  in  Committee.  The  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  election  in  the  West  Riding, 
he  should  add,  could  only  take  place  at  the 
next  general  election.  If  but  one  seat 
were  added  the  election  might  take  place 
during  the  present  Parliament,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  dividing  the  constituency  would 
preclude  the  two  new  seats  from  being  filled 
up  till  a  dissolution  took  place. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  felt  so 
strongly  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  placed,  after  the  votes  which 
had  been  taken,  that  he  believed  the  best 
course  which  the  Government  could  adopt 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  Bill.     If  they 


I  wished  to  proceed  with  the  measure  thej 
ought  to  take  time  for  reflection,  instead 
of  being  guided  by  the  lust  vote.  Either 
the  Government  had  a  principle  or  they 
had  not.  If  they  had,  he  supposed  it  was 
that  population  and  rateable  value  should 
be  regarded  in  the  distribution  of  the  seats, 
and  that  on  that  principle  they  had  acted 
in  proposing  first  to  give  a  Member  to 
Chelsea  and  Kensington,  and  then  to  Mid- 
dlesex. That  principle,  however,  had  been 
twice  upset.  If  they  were  to  go  on  scram- 
bling through  the  different  propositions,  he 
believeil  the  only  course  which  he  could 
safely  take  was  to  imitate  the  action  of 
the  Scotch  Members,  and  to  vote  steadily 
against  every  proposition,  in  the  hope  that 
ultimately  Middlesex  might  come  to  tho 
top  again.  He  protested  against  the  prin- 
ciple that  four  seats  were  to  be  given  to 
the  North.  Certainly,  if  tho  right  hen. 
Gentleman  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  own 
supporters,  he  would  withdraw  the  Bill, 
which  dealt  with  a  subject  that  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  could 
not  admit  that  the  Government  had  trifled 
with  the  subject.  They  had  distinctly 
pointed  out  the  places  to  which,  in  their 
opinion,  seats  might  with  propriety  be 
given ;  and,  having  done  so,  the  most  re- 
spectful course  to  the  House  was  to  allow 
hen.  Gentlemen  to  urge  their  views,  and 
then  for  the  Government  to  deliver  their 
opinions,  instead  of  making  any  attempt 
previously  to  dictate  to  the  House.  But 
it  was  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  they 
had  not  fully  considered  tho  subject.  The 
Government  stated  that  they  would  vote  in 
favour  of  another  Member  for  Middlesex, 
but  the  Committee  decided  against  that 
proposition.  While  that  issue  remained 
uncertain  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  say  what  course  they  would 
take  ;  but  as  soon  as  tho  House  had  pro- 
nounced its  decision,  his  noble  Friend  rose 
and  stated  what  the  Government  was  pro- 
pared  to  do.  He  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  to  take  a  more  clear  and  straight- 
forward course.  It  was  now  said  they 
ought  to  adjourn  the  debate  and  report 
Progress.  Well,  the  Government  did  not 
ask  for  time.  If  they  felt  any  doubt  or 
hesitation  it  would  be  natural  that  they 
should  ask  for  delay,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  probably  be  conceded 
by  the  Committee.  But  they  did  not  ask 
for  it ;  they  were  quite  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill,  and  they  asked  the  Committee 
to  give  a  Member  to  Birkenhead,  a  pro* 
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posal  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
scheme.  With  regard  to  the  fourth  Mem- 
ber,  he  understood  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  favourahle  to  a  division  of  tlio 
West  Riding.  In  the  Bill  of  last  year  the 
OoTernment  proposed  to  give  four  Mem- 
bers to  the  West  Riding.  Everybody  must 
leo  that  it  was  a  proposition  which  had 
strong  arguments  in  its  favour ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  they  entertained  no  objection  to 
it,  they  were  ready  to  adopt  tho  proposal. 
But  the  only  way  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  engraft  the  clause  requisite  for  that  pur* 
pose  on  tho  Bill  was  in  tho  manner  which 
he  proposed;  and  if  they  reported  Progress 
to  all  eternity  they  would  bo  no  nearer 
either  to  giving  four  Members  to  tho  West 
Riding  or  to  submitting  the  question  for 
the  decision  of  the  House.  lie  hoped  tho 
Committee  would  not  lose  time  in  debating 
what  they  should  do,  but  would  proceed  at 
once  to  consider  tho  question  of  giving  a 
Member  to  Birkenhead. 

Mn.  HARDY  said,  ho  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that, 
after  an  immensity  of  discussion,  the  House 
had  now  got  into  the  right  line,  and  that 
tho  Government  had  adopted  a  proposition 
which  would  receive  tho  concurrence  of  the 
country  at  largo.  The  West  Riding  had 
always  shown  itself  an  independent  con- 
stituency, and  tho  representatives  which  it 
returned  had  always  truly  reflected  the 
political  feeling  of  the  time.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  in 
error  in  thinking  that  the  West  Riding 
would  bo  purely  a  manufacturing  consti- 
tuencv;  as  one  went  westward  it  became 
much  more  agricultural  in  its  character. 
It  had  in  it,  moreover,  a  great  number  of 
what  were  called  small  statesmen — proba- 
bly the  most  independent  class  in  the  com- 
munity. It  was  to  them  that  Wilberforco 
and  Brougham  in  great  part  owed  their 
election.  With  all  respect  for  tho  Irish 
and  Scotch  Members,  he  had  viewed  the 
question  before  them  from  the  first  as  an 
English  question,  and  were  a  different 
course  pursued  it  might  aflford  a  dangerous 
precedent,  for  at  some  future  time  one  of 
their  little  boroughs  might  get  into  trouble, 
and  English  Members  might  conspire  to 
rob  them  of  the  seat.  Not  denying  that 
at  some  future  time  the  good  service  done 
to  the  cause  of  education  might  entitle  the 
Scotch  Universities  to  representation,  he 
believed  fewer  jealousies  would  be  created 
by  the  division  of  the  West  Riding  as  pro- 
posed. 

Mb.  JACKSON  contended  that  of  the 
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four  borough  seats  which  tho  Hoase  had  to 
dispose  of,  the  borough  interest  had  a  right 
to  at  least  one.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  sum  on  which  the  income  tax  was  leTied 
had  increased  by  about  £20,000,000,  of 
which  the  land  only  claimed  £1,000,000, 
while  house  property  claimed  £8,000,000, 
mines  and  minerals  £3,000,000,  and  manu- 
factures £2,000,000  ;  the  rest  being  made 
up  of  miscellaiieous  incomes,  a  atrong 
reason  for  continuing  to  boroughs  the  fivo 
seats.  Birkenhead  would  have  a  very  pe« 
culiar  constituency.  It  would  atari  with 
5,500  voters,  of  whom  the  bulk  would 
claim  in  respect  of  houses  of  £30  a  year 
and  upwards.  It  would  represent  a  very 
varied  interest,  and  would  altogether  be 
one  of  the  most  respectable  constituencies 
in  tho  kingdom. 

Major  GUMMING  BRUCE  said,  he 
could  not  conceive  any  place  more  entitled 
to  representation  than  Birkenhead,  but  be 
must  protest  against  the  assumption  that 
because  the  four  seats  at  the  disposal  of 
the  House  wero  English  seats  they  could 
only  bo  distributed  to  English  constituen- 
cies. Such  a  doctrine  could  not  be  adopted 
by  the  noble  Lord  tho  Foreign  Secretary 
or  those  who  were  concerned  with  him  in 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Therefore,  after 
the  claim  of  Birkenhead  had  been  disposed 
of,  he  should  be  prepared  to  submit  tho 
claim  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland  before 
either  the  West  Riding  or  Middlesex  for 
one  of  tho  vacant  seats. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  it  was 
quite  true  that  by  the  Reform  Bill  addi- 
tional scats  were  given  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  he  did  not  think  it  followed 
from  that  circumstance  that  whenever 
there  was  any  distribution  of  seats  tho 
sister  kingdoms  must  be  included  with 
England.  In  the  present  case,  the  four 
seats  which  tho  House  had  to  dispose  of 
wero  English  scats,  and  he  did  not  see 
that  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  giving 
any  of  them  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Major  CUMMING  BRUCE  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  noble  Lord 
meant  to  convey  that  until  the  Scotch 
Members  succeeded  in  demoralizing  one  of 
their  constituencies — which  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  do — they 
were  to  have  no  claim  for  a  representation 
of  tho  two  Scotch  Universities  ?  Did  tho 
noble  Lord  advise  them  to  make  the  at- 
tempt in  order  to  establish  a  title  to  such  a 
representation  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  did  not 
mean  tliat. 
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Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  thought  the 
Committee  ought  at  onco  to  know  whether 
the  Bill  was  to  be  considered  a  Govern- 
ment measure.  The  Government  began  bj 
opposing  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire,  and  in  that  op- 
position they  were  beaten  by  a  very  large 
majority — over  100.  That  evening  they 
acceded  to  his  second  Amendment,  and  the 
result  was  that  success  left  him,  and  he 
and  they  were  beaten.  They  at  first  op- 
posed the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Knarcaborough  (Mr. 
Collins),  but  now  they  tendered  him  their 
assistance,  but  he  should  recommend  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  to  take  care,  for 
their  assistance  might  be  as  fatal  to  him  as 
it  had  been  to  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
amptonshire, lie  did  not  think  the  Go- 
vernment were  consulting  their  own  dignity 
in  the  course  which  they  were  taking  in 
respect  to  the  Bill. 

Motion  negatived. 

Question  put,  "  That  Clause  4  stand  part 
of  the  Bill.'' 

Tho  Committee  divided  ;— Ayes  163  ; 
Noes  26  :  Majority  137. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  remaining 
Clauses. 

On  Question  that  the  Bill  as  amended  be 
reported, 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  that 
he  could  not  sec  tho  fairness  of  tho  sog- 
ge^ition  which  had  been  made  for  giving  all 
the  four  Members  to  one  part  of  England; 
and  he,  therefore,  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  stage  of  the  Bill  he  should  bring  be- 
fore the  House  the  case  of  the  University 
of  London  unless,  meanwhile,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Graham)  re- 
covered, so  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  ques- 
tion into  his  much  abler  hands. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  suggested  that  the 
Bill  should  be  reprinted  as  amended,  and 
that  the  Government  should  give  notice  of 
the  clause  for  dividing  tho  West  Riding. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  these  questions  on  the  Report, 
and  to  suggest  the  recommittal  of  the  Bill. 

Mu.  STIRLING  said,  he  wished  to  give 
notice  that  on  the  Report  he  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  tho  case  of  the 
Scotch  Universities.  It  would  probably 
be  for  the  convenience  of  the  House  that 
the  discussion  upon  the  Scotch  Universi- 
ties and  London  Universities  should  be 
taken  together ;  and,  therefore,  when  he 
had  seen  the  notice  of  tho  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Francis  Goldsmid)  he  would  endea* 


your  BO  to  frame  his  own  Motion  that  the 
discussion  should  be  so  taken. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  it  was  not 
usual  to  recommit  a  Bill  unless  extensive 
alterations  were  proposed.  The  change 
proposed  was  only  on  a  single  point ;  and 
it  would  be,  therefore,  competent  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  submit  their  Amendment 
upon  the  Motion  for  the  division  of  the 
West  Riding. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  wished  to  give 
notice  that,  if  the  plan  of  dividing  the 
West  Riding  were  adopted,  he  should  pro- 
pose to  strike  out  Lancashire  and  substi* 
tute  for  it  the  division  of  Middlesex. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  ho 
should  take  the  same  opportunity  of 
urging  again  the  claims  of  the  county  of 
Cork. 

House  resumed* 

Bill  reported,  as  amended,  to  be  con« 
sidered  on  Monday  next,  and  to  be  printed, 
[Bill  186.] 

COUNTY  SURVEYORS,  Ac.  (IRELAND), 
BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read.  Motion  made, 
and  Question  proposed,  *'  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  had 
no  charge  to  bnng  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  introducing  the  Bill,  inasmuch 
as  they  had,  perhaps,  been  misled  by  nu- 
merous petitions  and  representations  for* 
warded  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  grand 
juries.  Its  object  wos  to  increAse  the  re- 
muneration given  to  county  surveyors  in 
Ireland  and  to  grant  to  them  superannu- 
ation allowances,  but  the  principle  involved 
in  it  would  go  much  further,  as  it  would 
equally  apply  to  all  officers  paid  out  of  the 
county  rates.  In  the  county  of  Cork  alono 
there  were  at  least  500  officers  who  on  the 
same  grounds  as  county  surveyors  would 
be  entitled  to  an  increase  of  remuneration, 
and  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  there  could 
not  bo  fewer  than  5,000.  To  prove  that 
this  was  not  a  needless  alarm  he  need  only 
point  to  tho  fact  that  among  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Bill  of  which  notice  appeared 
on  the  paper  was  one  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  King's  County  (Mr.  Hennessy)  to 
add  to  the  salaries  of  and  grant  superan- 
nuations to  the  secretaries  of  grand  juries. 
He  confessed  he  did  not  see  how  their 
claim  could  be  resisted  if  the  principle  of 
tho  Bill  was  sanctioned.  The  salaries  of 
the  surveyors  were  to  be  increased  to  £600 
a  year ;  that  was  to  be  the  mammtm» 
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But  when  A  maximum  salary  was  fixed, 
it  was  apt,  practically,  to  become  the 
minimum.  Some  of  the  surveyors,  who 
made  themselves  disagreeable,  politicaliy 
or  otherwise,  might  be  cut  down  to  £300; 
but  those  who  went  hunting  with  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  jury — and  they  would 
hunt  oftener  when  tliey  had  £600  a  year 
than  when  they  had  £300 — would  get 
the  maximum  salary.  They  would  not 
discharge  their  duties  the  better  for  the 
increase.  The  fact  was  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  Ireland  who  had  no- 
thing to  do,  and  their  first  proceeding  was 
to  get  an  office  with  a  small  salary  ;  the 
next  was  to  get  the  salary  increased  ;  the 
next  to  get  a  superannuation  allowance 
attached  to  it ;  and  then  to  prove  that  the 
office  was  utterly  useless,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.  He  had  known  cases  where 
that  had  been  done.  No  doubt  the  Bill 
had  originated  in  goodnature.  But  there 
were  several  sorts  of  goodnature.  One 
was  to  put  your  hand  into  your  own  pocket 
and  pay  £100  in  charity,  and  say  nothing 
about  it ;  another  sort  was  to  put  your 
hand  into  your  own  pocket  and  pay  the 
£100,  and  put  it  in  all  the  newspapers. 
That  was  a  higher  order  of  goodnature. 
Another  was  to  put  your  hand  into  your 
neighbour's  pocket,  pay  it  out  of  that,  and 
then  advertise  it  as  your  own  charity.  And 
this  was  very  much  what  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  do.  It  was  brought  in  by  English 
officials,  who  had  no  property  in  Ireland 
to  pay  the  increased  taxes  arising  from  it. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
present  county  surveyors,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  better  plan  to  add  to  the  number 
of  the  surveyors  at  a  less  salary  and  divide 
their  districts.  There  should  be  a  smaller 
division  of  districts,  and  a  graduated  scale 
of  payment.  The  claims  of  the  officers 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  superannuation 
were  mado  on  grounds  that  would  applj 
equally  well  to  Irish  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  said  they  were  overworked, 
that  they  had  no  time  for  social  duties,  that 
their  patience  was  tasked  to  the  utmost, 
that  they  must  satisfy  everybody,  and  that 
they  could  not  look  forward  to  any  pro- 
motion or  provision — precisely  the  case  of 
the  Irish  Members.  The  principle  of  giv- 
ing superannuation  to  local  officers  ought 
to  be  carefully  considered  by  the  House. 
Some  returns  had  been  ordered  which  would 
prove  the  great  increase  that  had  of  late 
been  made  in  the  amounts  of  the  county 
rates  paid  in  Ireland.  Those  returns  bad 
not  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and  he  wished 


to  know  the  reason  of  the  delay.  With 
respect  to  the  Bill  he  thought  the  princi- 
ples which  it  contained  were  most  objee- 
tionable,  and  before  they  were  adopted  the 
subject  ought  to  bo  fully  inquired  into  be- 
fore a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  he  rose  to  support 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  to  at- 
test that  he  had  heard  a  strong  desire  ex- 
pressed that  the  Bill  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  It  proposed  at  one  blow  to 
double  the  salaries  of  tho  county  surveyors; 
for,  as  this  Bill  had  been  framed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cardwell),  it 
was  at  the  option  of  tho  grand  jurors,  with- 
out regard  to  tho  cesepayers,  to  accom- 
plish this.  He  trusted  that  now  the  pub- 
iio  feeling  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was 
known  upon  the  Bill  tho  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  withdraw  the  measure. 

Lord  JOHN  BROWNE  said,  that  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  duties  which 
the  county  surveyors  had  to  perform,  and 
the  responsibility  thrown  upon  them,  their 
present  salaries  were  quite  inadequate. 
The  salary  was  nominally  £300  a  year, 
but  when  travelling  expenses  were  de- 
ducted, frequently  no  more  than  £200  re- 
mained, and  the  private  business  of  these 
officers  was  not  uncommonly  merely  no- 
minal. How  could  it  be  expected  that 
competent  men  could  be  got  at  such  a 
salary  to  discharge  the  duties  of  these 
officers  ?  If  inadequate  salaries  were  given 
the  duties  of  the  office  would  devolve 
upon  an  inferior  sot  of  individuals,  who, 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  re- 
;nuneration,  would  be  tempted  to  accept 
bribes.  He  would  also  remind  those  who 
opposed  the  measure  that  it  was  merely 
permissive,  and  not  compulsory,  and  that 
it,  therefore,  involved  no  addition  to  the 
burdens  of  the  ratepayers,  except  upon 
their  own  action  with  a  view  to  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  county  surveyor  being  more 
efficiently  performed.  It  merely  carried 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Gom- 
mitteo  by  which  the  subject  was  inves- 
tigated three  or  four  years  ago,  and  he 
was  surprised  at  the  opposition  with  which 
it  had  been  met. 

Sir  EDWARD  GROGAN  thought  that 
the  Bill  did  not  proceed  in  the  right  di- 
rection. If  the  salaries  were  not  sufficient 
let  them  be  increased,  but  he  objected  to 
the  power  which  appeared  to  be  given  by 
tho  Bill  to  the  county  surveyors,  of  dele- 
gating to  inferior  persons  duties  for  which 
first  class' officers  were  paid.  With  regard 
to  superannuations,  he  wished  to  know  why 
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that  particular  class — the  county  surveyors 
— were  to  have  superannuations,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  officers  ;  and  he»  like- 
wise, desired  to  be  informed  if  any  estimate 
had  been  made  out  of  the  increased  charge 
which  the  Bill  would  impose  on  the  coun- 
ties. The  Bill  excluded  the  ratepayers 
from  all  control,  and  although  the  subject 
required  legislation,  he  thought  the  Bill 
had  better  bo  postponed  for  the  present 
year,  and  next  year  legislation  might  take 
place  on  the  subject  after  full  inquiry. 

Mr.  HERBERT  said,  he  felt  he  had  a 
right  to  claim  the  vote  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  as  he  formed 
one  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers who  had  addressed  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary as  advocates  of  some  such  measure  as 
this.  The  measure  carried  out  all  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  of  1857. 
He  (Mr.  H.  Herbert)  considered  that  any 
postponement  of  this  Bill  would  be  an  act 
of  great  injustice  to  a  large  body  of  men 
whoso  hopes  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
professions  of  hon.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  in  their  favour. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded further  with  the  Bill  they  ought  to 
know  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  many  Amend- 
ments that  were  to  be  proposed  in  Com- 
mittee. The  measure  and  the  proposed 
Amendments  on  it  not  only  extended  the 
principle  of  superannuation  to  all  county 
surveyors,  but  also  to  all  their  assistants, 
and  they  were  numerous.  In  that  respect 
he  did  not  think  it  was  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  He  thought  that  the 
assistants  ought  not  to  be  included  in  this 
provision.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
all  these  offices  were  Government  appoint- 
ments. It  was  scarely  fair,  then,  to  call 
upon  the  country  to  pay  them  those  large 
salaries,  and  afterwards  superannuations. 
Pie  hoped  the  Government  would  declare 
their  intentions  before  they  entered  any 
further  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  BUTT  said,  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  Bill  were 
to  be  gathered  from  the  Bill  itself.  The 
Bill  had  three  objects  in  view — to  increase 
the  salaries  of  the  county  surveyors,  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  their  assistants,  and 
to  provide  for  them  superannuation  allow- 
ances. It  was  permissive  in  its  character, 
and  he  could  not  understand  how  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  who  had  always  been 
the  advocate  of  local  government,  opposed 
the  Bill,  which  was  intended  to  allow  coun- 
ties to  manage  their  own  affairs.     IIo  bad 


himself  endeavoured  to  reform  the  grand 
jury  laws  ;  and  in  consequence  he  had  re- 
ceived various  letters  stating  that  no  reform 
could  be  accomplished  unless  the  county 
Burveyers  and  their  assistants  were  elevated 
in  their  position.  A  Committee  sat  on  the 
subject  some  years  ago,  who  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  salaries  of  the 
county  surveyors  and  their  assistants 
should  be  increased,  and  that  the  grand 
juries  should  have  the  power  of  granting 
them  superannuation.  That  was  the  re- 
commendation of  a  Committee  which  al- 
most wholly  consisted  of  Irish  country  gen- 
tlemen. These  surveyors,  in  fact,  had 
charge  over  a  large  sum  of  county  expen- 
diture, and  to  increase  their  salaries,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  truest  economy.  So  it 
was  with  the  question  of  superannuation. 
The  superannuation  of  an  inefficient  sur- 
veyor would  be  saved  in  the  efficient  ma- 
nagement of  a  successor  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  He,  therefore,  gave 
his  cordial  support  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  ho 
addressed  the  House  on  that  question,  not 
as  an  Irish  Member,  but  as  an  Irish  oess- 
payer,  and  he  could  assure  the  House  that 
the  cesspayer  of  Ireland  had  a  great  ob- 
jection to  pay  rates  for  any  such  purpose 
as  that  contemplated  by  the  present  Bill. 
If  it  were  true,  as  stated,  that  a  large  ma« 
jority  of  the  Irish  Members  had  urged  the 
Government  to  introduce  this  Bill,  he  de- 
spaired of  the  course  of  the  cesspayer  in 
Ireland.  In  Tipperary  the  county  taxa- 
tion had  increased  20  per  cent  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  if  Parliament  were  to 
pass  the  present  Bill,  every  salaried  officer 
in  Ireland  would  apply  to  have  his  salary 
doubled.  He  objected  particularly  to  the 
superannuation  clause,  and  was  astonished 
to  see  from  the  paper  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  Butt) 
had  given  notice  of  an  Amendment  to  make 
that  clause  retrospective.  Let  them  not 
call  it  merely  a  permissive  Bill.  They  all 
knew  the  readiness  with  which  Irishmen 
put  their  hands  to  paper,  and  he  feared 
that  they  would  be  persuaded  under  the 
Bill  to  put  their  hands  to  many  a  job. 
Why,  by  the  7th  Clause,  it  was  provided 
that,  after  ten  years'  service,  a  county 
surveyor  could  claim  superannuation,  and, 
it  as  was  to  be  retrospective,  men  who  had 
long  since  retired  would  be  entitled  to 
claim  superannuation.  He  hoped  the  Bill 
would  be  thrown  out ;  but,  if  the  Irish 
Members  were  determined  to  raise  the  sa- 
laries of  county  surveyors,  let  them,  at  all 
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eyciits,  wait  until  the  grand  jury  laws  were 
put  on  a  sounder  and  more  healthy  footing. 
The  appointment  of  these  county  surveyors 
should  not  be  loft  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin. 
There  was  great  danger  that  the  surveyors 
would  be  appointed,  not  foi*  their  scientific 
attainments,  but  for  their  political  services. 

Mr.  card  well  :  There  would  be  the 
tost  of  examination. 

Mil.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :  Competi- 
tion — examination  !  Surely  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  so  primitive  as  to  ima- 
gine that  there  was  any  reality  in  that  test. 
The  county  surveyors  should  be  appointed 
by  those  who  paid  them.  Until  they  re- 
formed the  whole  system  of  county  sur- 
▼cyors,  he  would  not  give  permissive  power 
to  expend  upon  them  one  sixpence  addi- 
tional, either  in  the  shape  of  salary  or 
superannuation. 

Mr.  UASSARD  said,  he  thought  if 
they  gave  adequate  salaries  to  the  county 
surveyors  they  might  expect  them  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  the  performance  of 
their  important  duties  which  were  now,  in 
mony  cases,  delegated  to  subordinates.  No 
iloubt,  as  had  been  stated,  those  officers 
were  appointed  by  the  Government,  but 
their  salaries  were  fixed  by  the  grand  juries, 
who  also  had  the  power  of  dismissal.  He 
gave  his  hearty  approbation  to  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Committee. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
would  admit  that  he  had  given  his  consent 
to  the  main  provision  of  the  Bill  so  far  as 
regarded  the  permissive  increase  of  salaries 
of  county  surveyors  ;  but  he  could  not  ap- 
prove combining  with  it  the  principle  of 
superannuation,  which  would  open  the  flood- 
gates to  petitions,  memorials,  and  all  kinds 
of  private  solicitations.  It  was  not  real 
merit  that  generally  carried  the  day  in 
these  appointments.  It  was  the  appeal  ad 
misericordiam — the  having  a  sickly  wife 
and  eight  children — that  usually  prevailed. 
He  saw  grave  reasons  for  acting  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  he  should  oppose  going 
into  Committee. 

Mr.  CARD  well  observed,  that  while 
the  Bill  had  met  with  more  opposition  than 
he  expected,  he  might  on  the  other  hand, 
appeal  to  the  valuable  support  it  had  re- 
ceived, as  a  proof,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  George),  that  it 
was  not  introduced  in  defiance  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Irish  people,  nor  without  suffi- 
cient  inquiry  as  to  what  their  wishes  might 
be.  He  only  wished  that  when  solemn 
deputations  called  on  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
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of  a  Select  Committee,  they  would  aseer- 
tain  what  those  recommendations  were. 
Out  of  those  who  had  to-night  opposed  the 
Bill,  he  had  to  reckon  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  city  of  Dublin  (Sir  Edward  Grogan), 
whose  constituents  were  not  affected  by  it ; 
his  noble  Friend  who  spoke  last,  who  re- 
commended suoh  a  measure  ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford,  who  was  a  Member 
of  a  Government  pledged  to  Introduce  a 
like  Bill.  By  an  amendment  of  the  law  in 
1^34,  county  surveyors,  selected  after  ex- 
amination by  competent  persons,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  management*  of  large 
sums  of  money,  amounting  to  ^£400,000 
or  £500,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  main- 
tenance of  roads  in  Ireland.  In  18o7  a 
Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  those  surveyors.  On  that 
Committee  were  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Canterbury  (Sir  William  Somerville),  at 
one  time  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Naas),  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Herbert), 
who  had  also  been  Chief  SecreCary  for  Ire- 
land. The  Committee  examined  the  sub- 
ject very  carefully,  and  reported  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  an  increase  of  salary 
and  in  favour  of  a  system  of  superannua- 
tion, with  a  power  for  the  grand  juries  to 
require  the  exclusive  services  of  those  offi- 
cers. A  memorial,  signed  by  between 
thirty  and  forty  Irish  Members,  had  been 
presented,  requesting  the  Government  to 
carry  out  those  recommendations,  which 
was  all  that  this  Bill  was  intended  to 
effect.  It  did  not  propose  a  compulsory 
increase  of  salary  nor  a  compulsory  amount 
of  superannuation,  but  it  merely  said  to 
those  who  administered  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  country,  that  if  they  had  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  expend,  and  they  thought  it 
expedient  to  spend  a  trifling  sum  more  in 
its  supervision  and  control,  believing  that 
economy  and  advantage  would  result  from 
it,  they  should  have  the  power  to  incur 
that  expense.  It  also  gave  power  to  dis- 
pense with  a  valuable  servant  at  a  time  of 
life  when  they  ought  no  longer  to  retain 
him  in  his  place,  by  superannuating  him. 
It  was  said  this  Bill  would  make  patronage 
for  the  Government.  It  was  true  that  the 
appointments  in  the  first  place  were  made 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  a  List ;  the 
result  of  an  examination  ;  and  in  the  order 
in  which  the  names  stood  on  that  List ;  but 
the  amount  of  pay  was  fixed  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  the  grand  jury  had  the  power  of  dis- 
missing the  officer.  The  Goyernment  did 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  feeling 
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of  tbe  country  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  It 
was  printed  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  and 
although  it  was  largely  circulated  no  pe- 
tition had  been  presented  against  it.  As 
to  the  ijitentions  of  the  Qo?emment,  they 
would  adhere  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  Bill,  but  they  would  not  pledge 
themselves  blindly  to  object  to  any  sug- 
gestions or  Amendments  in  Committee. 

Mr.  M  on  sell  said,  he  wished  to  call 
tho  attention  of  the  House  to  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  the  system  of  raising  sala- 
ries and  providing  superannuations  of  these 
county  surveyors  might  be  carried  under 
the  present  Bill,  lie  denied  that  this 
power  of  superannuation,  if  given,  would 
be  permissive.  If  given,  they  might  bo 
sure  it  would  be  used,  and  the  power  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  grand  juries 
was  so  small  that  they  must  grant  the  al- 
lowance if  asked  to  do  so.  What  he  want- 
ed to  know  was  to  what  extent  would  this 
power  be  used  ?  There  was  a  strong  case, 
he  thought,  to  raise  the  salaries  of  some  of 
the  county  surveyors,  and  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  they  might  give  a  certain 
amount  of  superannuation  to  those  sur- 
veyors who  had  been  underpaid.  If  the 
salaries  were  raised  for  the  future  they 
would  he  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
ngftinst  the  evil  day.  He  would  support 
that  part  of  tho  Bill  which  contemplated 
raising  salaries,  but  ho  objected  altogether 
to  recognizing  the  principle  of  superannu- 
ating every  officer  who  was  paid  out  of  the 
county  rates,  without  having  some  estimate 
of  what  the  taxation  would  be  to  the  cess* 
payors. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Bill,  because  ho  believed  it  to  bo 
just  and  expedient  that  every  man  ought 
to  be  paid  for  his  labour  according  to  his 
merits.  The  county  surveyors  were,  un- 
doubtedly, underpaid.  He  knew  that  in 
the  county  of  Cork  they  could  not  afford 
to  travel  over  tho  whole  of  their  districts 
on  account  of  the  expense,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  grand  jury  had  to 
rely  in  a  great  measure  on  the  reports  of 
subordinates.  He  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  true  economy  to  give  the  sur- 
veyors adequate  salaries,  and  he  held  that 
they  were  as  much  entitled  to  superannua- 
tion as  the  civil  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

General  UPTON  remarked  that  they 
should  give  grand  juries  the  power  of  em- 
ploying first  class  surveyors,  and  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  pay  them  liberally. 

Captain  ESMONDE  said,  the  principle 


of  the  Bill  was  to  give  power  to  the  grand 
juries  to  pay  men  better  who  they  knew 
were  at  present  underpaid.  He  did  not 
believe  grand  juries  would  abuse  the  powers 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  the  provision 
that  the  increase  of  salary  should  be  sane* 
tioned  by  two  grand  juries  was  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  jobbing. 

Mr.  W.  R.  0.  GORE  said,  he  objected 
to  superannuations,  and  to  raising  salaries^ 
but  if  it  were  required  he  would  give  the 
present  surveyors  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  tho  duties  of  their  office. 

Loud  FERMOY  said,  over  £1.000,000 
a  year  was  paid  for  county  cess  in  Ireland, 
and  he  thought  that  they  should  be  just  to 
the  poor  farmers  who  paid  it  before  they 
were  generous  to  the  county  surveyors. 
They  had  good  roads  in  Ireland  at  present, 
and  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that 
the  business  of  tho  surveyors  was  not  well 
done,  or  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
getting  good  surveyors  at  the  present  rate 
of  pay.  There  was  no  lack  of  candidates 
whenever  a  surveyor's  office  was  vacant, 
and  there  were  many  other  public  officers, 
such  as  the  medical  officers  of  Unions,  who 
had  prior  claims  to  the  county  surveyors. 
Taxation  and  representation  ought  to  be 
convertible  terms.  It  was  not  so  in  the 
Bill,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  was  one  of 
the  principal  objections  to  tbe  Bill.  The 
universal  feeling  in  Ireland  was  against 
the  Bill.  It  was  only  making  bad  worse. 
He  would,  therefore,  move  that  the  House 
go  into  Committee  that  day  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  ••  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Qoei- 
tion,  in  order  to  add  tho  words  '*this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  three  months,  re* 
solve  itself  into  the  said  Committee,  "  in- 
stead thereof. 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  one  would  imagine  from  tho  observa- 
tions that  had  been  made  that  the  proposal 
was  ono  for  the  increase  of  local  taxation. 
It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  measure 
was  the  result  of  much  investigation  on  the 
part  of  a  Committee  composed  principally 
of  Irish  Memhers.  He  did  not  consider 
the  grand  jury  system  perfect ;  but  he 
had  not  such  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
them  as  to  object  to  give  them  the  slight 
power  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  confer  on 
them. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  was  in  favour 
of  the  original  Motion,  considering  tho  Bill 
would  have  a  beneficial  operation ;  but  he 
was  opposed  to  tho  system  of  superanuuv 
tion  in  toto. 
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Mr.  CONOLLY  said,  tho  discussion  was 
a  mero  battle  between  tbe  centralized  au- 
thorities and  the  local  interests  of  Ireland. 
He  should  support  the  latter,  and  consi- 
dered there  was  no  necessity  either  for  the 
increase  of  salary  or  for  the  superannuation 
proposed.  There  was  no  ground  whatever 
for  the  Bill. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  bo  left  out  stand  part  of  tho  Question." 

The  'KovLBe  divided : — ^Ayes  152;  Noes 
59 :  Majority  93. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  4  (Grand  Jury  at  Summer  As- 
sises held  after  passing  of  Act  may  on 
Application  of  County  Surreyor  resoWe 
that  his  Salary  be  increased), 

Mb.  LONGFIELD  moved  an  Amend- 
ment  profiding  that  previously  to  an  alter- 
ation being  agreed  to  by  the  Grand  Jury 
it  should  have  been  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  magistrates  and  ratepayers  at  Ses^ 
sions. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  after 
the  word  ••  put,  *  to  insert  the  words — 

'*  Provided  that  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
presentment  sessions  of  the  county  at  large  to  any 
such  increase  of  salary  shall  have  been  granted  on 
application  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
necessary  for  works  exceeding  in  expense  one  hun- 
dred pounds  on  the  county  at  large.  * 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  ho  must  object 
to  the  Amendment,  on  tbe  ground  that  the 
words  would  take  away  the  control  over  tho 
county  surveyors  which  the  existing  statute 
gave  to  the  grand  jury,  and  transfer  it  to 
the  Presentmeut  Sessions. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  dimded :  Ayes  54 ; 
Noes  61  :  Majority  7. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that,  recog- 
nizing what  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of 
tho  minority,  he  would  undertake  to  frame 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  beforo  the 
second  grand  jury  could  confirm  any  in- 
crease of  salary  the  subject  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Presentment  Sessions. 

Mr.  BRADY  moved  that  the  Chairman 
report  Progress. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again." 

The  Committee  divided :--' A je$  24: ; 
Noes  71  :  Majority  47. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he 
would  propose  an  Amendment  in  the  clause, 
providing  that  no  appointment  should  be 
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made  under  tho  Bill  by  a  majority  of  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  grand  jury. 

Captain  ESMONDS  :  Will  the  hon. 
Member  tell  us  what  number  would  conati- 
tute  two-thirds  of  twenty-three  ? 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  proposed  the  inser- 
tion of  a  provision  for  increasing  the  sala- 
ries of  tho  secretaries  of  the  grand  juries. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  sessions 
held  annually  in  tho  Irish  counties  had 
added  considerably  to  the  labours  of  these 
oflScers,  and  the  grand  juries  had  petition- 
ed for  power  to  raise  their  salaries. 

The  chairman  ruled  that  the  Bill 
did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  these  officers. 

Motion  negatived. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  wished  to 
move  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  whenever 
the  mcusimum  salary  was  given  to  a  county 
surveyor  no  allowance  should  be  made  for 
an  assistant. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  add,   at  the 

end  of  the  Clause,  the  .words, 

"  Provided  always,  That  when  the  salary  granted 
to  a  CouDty  Surveyor  shall  amount  to  the  maxi- 
mum specified  in  the  Schedule,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  Grand  Jury  to  grant  any  salary  for 
an  Assistant  Surveyor." 

Mr.  CARDWELL  opposed  the  Amend* 
ment. 

Mb.  CONOLLT  moved  that  the  Com- 
mittee report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  *'  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  21  ; 
Noes  59  :  Majority  38. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  those 
words  be  there  added.*' 

Mr.  COGAN  moved  that  the  Committee 
report  Progress. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  suggested  that  they 
should  finish  the  clause. 

Mr.  COGAN  withdrew  his  Motion. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Clause  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again 
on  Thursday, 

House  a^oumed  at  half-atter 

Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OP    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1861. 

MiNUTis.]  Public  Bills. — !•  Locomotives ;  Tmns- 
fcr  of  Stocks  and  Annuities  ;  Accessories  and 
Abettors ;  Criminal  Statutes  Repeal, 
3»  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency. 
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Banhruptey  and 


BANKRUPTCY  AND  INSOLVENCY  BILL. 
THIRD  READING. 

Order  of  tho  Day  for  the  Third  Reading 
read. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3\ 

Lord  BROUGIIAM  said,  that  thoagh 
tho  Bill  might  not  contain  all  that  some 
people  might  wish  to  find  still  it  would  be 
a  most  valuable  measure.  He  expressed 
his  earnest  hope,  and,  indeed,  his  confident 
expectation,  that,  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist  on  the  subject,  the 
Amendments  which  had  been  made  in  the 
Bill  would  be  accepted  by  the  other  House. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
also  hope  that  a  Bill  upon  this  important 
subject,  so  long  desired  by  the  great  body 
of  the  commercial  community,  may  pass 
into  law  in  tho  present  year.  This  Bill 
undoubtedly  has  received  very  considerable 
attention  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  although  he  may  not  approve 
all  the  Amendments  which  were  made  in 
tho  Select  Committee,  that  that  Committee 
devoted  the  most  earnest  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  measure,  and  that  no  clause 
and  no  Amendment  was  decided  upon  by 
them  hastily  and  without  due  consideration. 
The  Bill  has  come  back  from  the  Select 
Committee  with  considerable  alterations, 
but  without  any  interference  with  what  I 
look  upon  as  its  main  principles.  Those 
principles  I  take  to  be,  in  the  first  place, 
the  amalgamation  of  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency ;  in  the  next  place,  the  question — 
much  discussed  elsewhere,  but  not  disputed 
in  the  Committee — of  doing  away  generally 
with  the  distinction  between  traders  and 
non- traders  ;  and,  thirdly,  though  I  cannot 
help  thinking  this  a  measure  of  doubtful 
policy — the  extension  of  bankruptcy  juris- 
diction to  County  Courts.  In  all  these 
three  material  points  the  Bill  has  come 
back  from  the  Committee  without  altera- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  as  I  said,  there  are 
many  points  on  which  it  has  received  al* 
terations  and,  as  I  think,  Amendments. 
In  the  first  place  the  Committee  objected 
to  that  which  appeared  to  them  a  very  un- 
necessary and  useless  expenditure — the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Chief  Judge.  That  pro- 
posal was  struck  out  by  the  Committee  ;  as 
were  also  some  provisions  with  regard  to 
the  relative  duties  of  the  official  and  credi- 
tors' assignees,  and  other  provisions  which 
were  calculated  to  lead  to  much  additional 
expense — such  as  the  employment  of  short- 
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handwriters.  In  some  few  minor  points 
other  Amendments  were  introduced,  and, 
with  regard  to  all  the  Amendments,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  they  were  made  by  a  consi- 
derable majority,  and,  in  some  caseB,  with- 
out even  a  division  of  voices  in  the  Com- 
mittee. Now,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
consideration  which  the  Bill  has  thna  re- 
ceived from  a  Committee  so  constituted 
may  not  be  without  weight  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House.  When  the  Bill 
came  back  from  the  Select  Committee  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Granville),  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  professed  his 
readiness  to  accept  the  Amendments  of 
the  Committee,  and  did  not  raise  any  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  those  Amendments-— 
though  it  is  true  that  a  clause  of  great  im- 
portance was  in  this  House  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  preventing  the  retrospective  operation 
of  the  law  upon  non- traders,  who  are  now 
for  the  first  time  made  subject  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy law.  But  it  is  said  that  in  regard 
to  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands  ominous  words 
have  dropped  from  a  Member  of  the  other 
House,  which  make  me  somewhat  appre- 
hensive of  the  reception  which  these  Amend- 
ments  may  meet  with  there.  Now,  as  this  is 
a  Government  Bill,  and  as  the  Government 
have  accepted  in  this  House  every  Amend- 
ment made  by  the  Select  Committee,  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  ask  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
use  the  influence  which  undoubtedly  they 
possess  with  their  colleagues  in  the  other 
House,  and  to  secure  their  support  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Amendments  which  have 
been  introduced  in  this  House  ?  I  should 
not  ask  this  question  if  the  Bill  were  not 
introduced  by  the  Government  and  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government,  and 
if  I  did  not  hope  that  the  Government  bad 
made  up  their  minds,  having  accepted 
the  Amendments  here,  to  support  them  in 
the  other  House.  If,  however,  the  noble 
Earl  is  not  able  to  give  me  this  assurance, 
I  hope  he  will  state  that  the  objections  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  any  of  these 
Amendments  shall  be  ^ut  up  to  this 
House  in  time  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
for  the  full  consideration  of  any  such 
changes.  I  have  looked  at  the  state  of 
business  in  the  other  House,  and  though 
there  appears  to  bo  a  considerable  number 
of  Bills  in  progress  there  are  not  many  of 
them  which  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  pro- 
tracted discussion  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  of 
the  more  importance  that  questions  upon 
which  you  have  felt  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce important  Amendments  in  the  Bill 
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sbouldt  if  again  altered  in  the  other  House, 
be  brought  up  here  in  time  to  allow  of 
ample  coDstderation.  I  am  quite  sure  there 
are  many  of  jour  Lordships  who  felt  a 
strong  objeotioQ  to  abolish  the  distinetion 
now  existing  between  traders  and  non- 
traders  ;  they  acceded  to  that  proposal, 
howoTer,  although  thej  felt  it  was  an  ex- 
periment of  doubtful  policy,  being  mainly 
influenced  by  the  clause  which  doprired 
that  portion  of  the  Bill  of  any  retrospective 
effect.  That  being  so,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  this  House,  if,  after  the 
Government  have  allowed  the  Bill  to  pass 
here  without  an  objection,  it  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  a  considerable  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  then  be  returned 
to  us  at  a  period  when  your  Lordships* 
House  is  but  thinly  attended,  and  when 
the  Government  may  think  they  can  carry 
any  Amendments.  I  do  not  wish  to  anti- 
cipate that  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government ;  but  I  hope  the  noble  Earl 
will  be  able  to  say  that  the  Government 
will  accept  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  and  will 
recommend  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  as  thereby  to  termi- 
nate this  discussion  by  the  passing  of  a 
measure  which  in  the  main  will,  I  believe, 
be  very  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  the  mer- 
cantile community,  though  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  some  of 
its  provisions. 

Eari.  GRANVILLE  said,  that  what  tho 
noble  Earl  had  stated  in  reforenco  to  the 
proceeedings  of  the  Select  Committee  were 
in  the  main  accurate  —  the  Amendments 
certainly  were  not  agreed  to  until  after 
much  difference  of  opinion  and  long  dis- 
cussion.    But  he  (Earl  Granville)  was  not 
at  all  converted  from  his  original  opinion 
that  in  no  one  way  would  there  be  any 
great  advantage  in  referring  the  Bill  to  a 
Select    Committee.      By   discussing    the 
measure  in   the   House    their    Lordships 
would  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  its  consideration  before  a  Se- 
lect  Committee,   with    this    further    and 
great  advantage — ^namely,  that  the  public  \ 
would  have  been  made  aware  of  the  ar- 
guments which  were  urged  on  cither  side. ' 
In  point  of  order,  too,  there  would  have  \ 
been  the  additional  advantage,  that  where- ! 
as  in  tho  Select  Committee  four  or  five 
noble  Lords  were  sometimes  stating  their 
riews  at  once,  here  only  one  noble  Lord  : 
would  have  spoken  at  a  time.      He  ad-  ' 
mitted  fully  that  the  Committee  had  paid 
an  earnest  and  anxious  attention  to  the 
Bill  according  to  their  respectiye  views  of 
TA^  Barl  of  Derby  ^ 


its  provisions,  and  he  admitted  also  aa  to 
most  of  the  divisions  which  had  taken 
place  that  they  were  not  purely  party  di- 
visions, but  that  noble  Lords  on  the  same 
side  of  the  House  voted  in  different  ways, 
and  that  on  the  whole  the  Committee  dealt 
with  the  Bill  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and 
fairness.  He  did  not  think  it  neceasary  to 
go  through  the  different  points  on  whieh 
alterations  had  been  introduced.  The 
noble  Earl  had  asked  him  for  so  maay 
assurances  with  regard  to  tho  Bill  that  ha 
could  not  remember  them  all. 

The  Eabl  or  DERBY  :  I  only  aaked 
for  one  assurance,  and  in  the  alternative 
for  one  other. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  the  noble 
Earl  had  asked  him  to  assure  the  Honae 
that  the  Government  would  adopt  the  Bill 
as  it  now  stood,  and  would  press  ita  ao« 
ceptance  upon  the  House  of  CommonSt 
and  if  any  alterations  were  made  in  the 
other  House  that  the  Bill  should  be  aent 
back  to  this  House  at  an  early  period. 
Now,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
give  such  an  assurance.  The  noble  Earl 
said  that  the  Government  had  accepted  the 
alterations  made  in  this  House.  They  had 
certainly  accepted  them  to  this  extent— 
that  they  had  not  abandoned  the  Bill  owine 
to  their  having  been  made.  When  a  BiU 
of  this  sort  was  referred  to  a  Seleet  Com* 
mittee,  although  it  was  perfectly  eompe« 
tent  for  any  one  to  re-open  the  questions 
decided  upon  by  that  Committee,  it  was 
the  general  practice  to  accept  their  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  the  detaila.  There 
was  a  majority  in  the  Committee  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Amendments  which  were 
adopted,  and  when  the  Bill  came  again 
before  the  House  there  seemed  to  be  the 
same  majority  there,  so  that  it  would  have 
been  idle  to  endeavour  to  reverse  that  de- 
cision. No  one  could  be  more  anxious 
than  the  Government  were  that  a  Bill 
should  be  passed  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Session  on  this  important  question: — 
with  regard,  however,  to  the  assurance 
which  he  had  been  asked  for  he  could  not 
say  more  than  that  the  Government  would 
carefully  consider  the  altered  state  of  the 
Bill  ,*  that  thev  would  accept  it  If  they 
deemed  it  for  the  public  advantage  to  do 
so,  and  that  if  alterations  in  it  were  made 
by  the  House  of  Commons  they  would  en- 
deavour to  send  it  back  to  this  House  aa 
quickly  as  was  consistent  with  the  due 
course  of  public  business. 

Lord  OVERS  TONE  :  My  Lords,  I  am 
desirous  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present 
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occasion,  because  I  concurred  in  almost 
every  alteration  made  by  the  Committee 
in  the  Bill,  which  in  its  further  progress 
I  earnestly  hope  will  have  the  real  and 
cordial  support  of  the  Government.  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  express  my  feelings 
with  regard  to  this  Bill,  because  previous 
to  the  reference  of  the  Bill  to  the  Select 
Committee  the  duty  was  imposed  on  me 
of  presenting  several  petitions,  signed  by 
many  influential  parties  connected  with  the 
mercantile  and  trading  world,  not  only  in 
til  id  Metropolis,  but  in  Tarioua  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  all  these  parties  expressing  some 
apprehensions  more  or  less  distinct  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  Bill  would  be  sub- 
jected from  alteration  in  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. But,  having  attended  that  Com- 
mittee regularly,  and  watched  its  proceed- 
ings with  great  attention  and  anxiety,  I 
am  bound  to  say  thus  publicly,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  members  of  that  Committee, 
to  whatever  political  party  they  belonged, 
discussed  the  Bill  with  perfect  good  faith, 
and  with  the  determination  to  apply  them- 
selves diligently  to  correct  many  real  de- 
fects and  render  it  a  praotioal  and  really 
valuable  measure.  I  agree  with  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Granville)  in  regretting  in  some 
respects  that  the  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  taken  in  a  more  public 
manner ;  had  that  been  so  the  public 
would  have  been  made  more  fully  aware 
of  the  strong,  and  I  think,  unanswerable 
reasons  on  which  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  founded.  It  appeared  to  the 
Committee  that  the  creation  of  a  new 
Judge  was  unnecessary;  that  it  would  only 
substitute  an  inferior  tribunal  of  appeal  for 
a  better  one  now  existing;  that  it  would 
create  a  new  officer  with  a  large  salary, 
whose  appointment  would  not  be  attended 
by  any  adequate  results;  and  that,  after 
the  first  impression  of  novelty  had  worn 
off,  the  appointment  would  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  is  called  a  job.  The 
rejection  of  this  new  judgeship  was,  there- 
fore, most  wisely  and  judiciously  decided 
upon ;  indeed,  it  received  more  general 
approval  in  the  Committee  than  any  other 
alteration.  There  are  some  other  modi- 
fications, but  those  I  will  not  now  discuss. 
I  will  simply  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  by 
the  changes  made  by  the  Select  Committee, 
the  measure  has  been  materially  improved; 
and,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain of  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the 
subject,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  oommnnity  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  as  a 


satisfactory  measure,  from  which  they  may 
expect  to  derive  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
beneficial  results  they  are  anxious  to  ob- 
tain ;  and  if  the  Bill  should  miscarry  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  through  waDt 
of  faithful  support  from  the  Qovemment,  I 
think  it  will  be  a  great  calamity,  and  will 
cause  very  general  disappointment. 

Lord  LYYEDBN  said,  he  was  aware 
that  his  opinion  in  the  law  did  not  de- 
serve much  weight  with  their  Lordships, 
but  he  had  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  very  regularly,  and  although 
he  had  entered  it  under  the  impression 
that  the  Bill  was  perfect,  he  had  come 
out  convinced  that,  by  some  of  the  al- 
terations adopted,  it  had  been  greatly 
improved.  He  regretted  to  observe  the 
disposition  of  the  Government  to  depart 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit^ 
tee  to  dispense  with  the  Chief  Judge.  He 
had  every  wish  to  support  the  Government 
on  this  point ;  but  having  listened  to  the 
matter  fairly,  he  must  say  that  not  the 
shadow  of  an  argument  was  adduced  in 
favour  of  creating  such  an  officer.  It  was 
not  simply  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
that  so  decided  ;  there  waa,  in  fact,  a 
real  unanimity  upon  the  subject;  and  he 
thought  it  was  one  of  those  things  in  re- 
ference to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
would  hardly  venture  to  say  that  they  were 
prepared  to  be  more  extravagant  than  the 
House  of  Lords.  True,  the  Commons  had 
been  deoling  rather  extravagantly  of  late 
with  the  public  money ;  but,  seeing  that 
not  even  the  law  Lords — to  say  nothing 
of  the  lay  Lords— had  an  argument  to  ad- 
vance in  favour  of  the  new  judgeship,  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  outrageous  act  if 
the  House  of  Commons  were  to  attempt  to 
restore  the  clause.  He  hoped,  at  least, 
the  Government  would  not  lend  their  aid 
to  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Thb  lord  chancellor  said,  that 
his  silence  must  not  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered as  an  acquiescence  in  what  had 
just  fallen  from  his  two  noble  Friends,  for 
he  conscientiously  believed  that  by  doing 
away  with  the  Chief  Judgeship  the  Bill 
was  mutilated  and  deteriorated.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  arguments  which  he  had 
used  had  made  such  small  impression  upon 
the  Committee,  but  his  opinion  was  that 
there  were  functions  assigned  to  the  Chief 
Judge  which  could  not  be  supplied  by  anj 
other  means  ;  that  the  Bill  would  not  work 
beneficially  without  an  increase  of  judicial 
power,  and  that  there  was  much  reason  to 
regret  that  that  portion  of  the  Bill  bad 
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been  struck  out.     He  believed  it  was  no 
part  of  tbo  noble  Earl's  intention  to  move 
tbe  destruction  of  tbe   Chief  Judgeship. 
Indeed,  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
took  the  merit  to  himself  that  neither  he 
nor  his  Friends  had  proposed  the  Motion 
vrhioh  had  so  mutilated  the  Bill,  and,  in  all 
probability,  if  it  were  not  for  a   Motion 
emanating  from  a  totally  different  quarter, 
but  for  which  he  had  sincere  respect,  the 
Chief  Judge  would  have  passed  triumph- 
antly through  the  Select  Committee.     The 
noble  Earl  had  asked  him.  before  voting 
against  the   chief  judgeship,  whether  he 
was    prepared    to   say   that  the   Govern- 
ment would  not   go   on  with   the   Bill   if 
that  Motion   were  carried  ;   and   he   (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  replied,  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, that  he  was  not  prepared  for  such 
a  Motion  being  made  ;  that  he  had  no  au- 
thority from  the  Government  for  stating 
that  they  would  not  go  on  ;  but  he  believed 
that  without  the  Chief  Judge  the  Bill  would 
not  work  beneficially,  and  there  was  great 
reason  to  doubt  its  success.     That  opinion 
he  still  retained  ;  ond  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  a  very  groat  improvement  of  the 
Bill  if  the  Chief  Judge  were  restored.     He 
repeated,  however,  what  he  had  stated  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  he  wns  satisfied 
the  Committee  had  acted  fairly  and  con- 
scientiously, and  with  the  single   aim  of 
making  the  measure  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  that  he  had 
taken  pains  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
all  the  functions  which  the  new  Chief  Judge 
would  have  to  perform,  both  in  substitution 
for  the  present  Courts  of  Appeal  and  de 
novo,  and  certainly  all  that  he  was  required 
to  do  de  novo  was   infinitcaimally  small. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  abolition  of 
the  judgeship  in  the  sense  of  a  division. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  had  stated  to 
the  Committee  very  nearly  what  he  had 
just  said;  but  he  did  not  then  give  more 
reasons  for  the  appointment  than  he  had 
given  now.     After  investigating  the  ques- 
tion narrowly,  he  had  himself  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
such   a   functionary,  and    tiio  Committee 
were  of  the  same  opinion.     On  other  alter- 
ations proposed  there  were  divisions,  but 
on  this  there  was  none.     He  was  very  glad 
that  this  short  discussion  had  taken  place ; 
be  hoped  it  would  remove  an  impression  he 
was  sorry  to  see  had  taken  root  in  some 
quarters — that  their  Lordships  had  a  sort 
of  normal  function  of  opposing  what  the 
rest  of  the  community  wished  and  desired. 
He  was  sure  that  those  who  witnessed  the 
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course  taken  by  the  Committee  would  ad- 
mit that  it  could  not  have  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  there  was  nothing  of 
a  party  character  in  the  Committee's  dis- 
cussions.    With  regard  to  the  Assignees* 
clauses,  it  had  been  made  a  question  bow  far 
tbe  mercantile  interest  ought   to  prepon- 
derate; but  this  ought  not  to  guide  tbo 
decision.    He  thought  it  far  from  desirable 
that  three-fourths  of  the  creditors  should 
decide  what  the  other  fourth  were  to  do. 
It  was  because  this  was  thought  a  danger- 
ous provision   that  the  Committee   intro- 
duced the  only  substantial  alteration  in 
principle  in  the  Bill.     It  was  this — that 
the  management  and  collection  of  the  funds 
of  the  creditors  should  be  placed,  or  rather 
remain,  in  the  hands  of  the  ofiScial  assig- 
nees, and  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
creditors'  assignees.     He  considered  that 
it  was  a  most  beneficial  change  to  make  in 
the  Bill,  to  entrust  the  administration  of 
tho  estate  to  a  person  who  had  no  interest 
in  concealing  anything,  and  who  would  ex- 
pose alike  the  delinquencies  of  the  creditor 
and  of  the  debtor.     This  was  the  only  al- 
teration in  substance  that  had  been  made 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  chief  judgeship 
was   a   question   of  the  machinery  only. 
There  had  been  a  great  fallacy  prevalent 
in  treating  the  creditors  of  an  estate  as 
though  they  were  a  corpora tiou,  whereas, 
in  fact,  each  had  his  own  individual  inter- 
ests.     Why  should  a  creditor  for  £100  be 
told  that  he  must  leave  another  creditor, 
whose  debt  was  £300,  to  decide  in  what 
way  the  liquidation  should  take  place?   He 
believed  that  the  old  system  was  the  best, 
and  that  it  was  for  the  public  interest  that 
there  should  be  some  independent  function- 
ary to  see  that  justice  was  done.     The  al- 
teration which  had  been  introduced  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham) 
thirty  years  ago,  whereby  official  assignees 
were  substituted  for  creditors*  assignees, 
had  produced  most  beneficial  results,  one 
of  which  was  the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  be- 
tween £2,000,000  and  £3,000,000,  which, 
after  lying  idle  for  years,  was  divided  among 
the  creditors  who  were  entitled  to  it.     He, 
therefore,  trusted  that  wheu  the  Bill  was 
returned  to  the  other  House  it  would  not 
be  supposed  there  that  their  Lordships  had 
been  merely  intending  to  obstruct  a  Bill 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  mercan- 
tile community;  but  that  it  would  be  agreed 
that  they  had  been  endeavouring  to  render 
it  as  fit  as  possible  for  the  objects  which  it 
was  designed  to  carry  out. 
Loud  WENSLE  YDALE  bore  testimonj 
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to  the  unwearied  attention  that  had  been 
devoted  by  the  Select  Committee  to  the 
consideration  of  this  Bill.  He  had  con- 
curred in  the  alteration  that  hod  been  made 
by  striking  out  the  Chief  Judge,  for  the 
thought  that  the  arguments  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
were  quite  insufficient,  and  that  never  be- 
fore had  there  been  a  proposal  to  create  so 
unnecessary  an  office.  The  business  which 
that  functionary  would  have  had  to  dis- 
pose of  would  be  only  that  which  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  formerly,  and  now  the  Lords 
Justices  had  to  deal  with,  and  he  found 
that  the  bankruptcy  appeals  in  Chancery 
only  occupied  an  average  of  fifteen  days  a 
year.  It  was  monstrous  to  suppose  that 
to  dispose  of  that  business  a  Judge  was 
required  of  equal  rank  and  with  higher 
salary  than  the  common  law  Judges,  whose 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  performance 
of  public  duties. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3*  accordingly,  with  the  Amend- 
ments ;  further  Amendments  made. 

On  Question  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Gran  worth)  as  to  the  great  and  bene- 
ficial change  that  had  been  made  in  taking 
the  management  of  estates  out  of  the  hands 
of  creditors'  assignees  and  transferring 
them  to  official  assignees.  When  he  pro- 
posed that  alteration  thirty  years  ago  he 
was  assured  by  a  member  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  h  Co.,  that  that 
house  would  lose  between  dS3,000  and 
«£4:,000  a  year  by  the  change,  being  the 
amount  of  interest  upon  sums  of  money 
belonging  to  various  estates  which  lay  idle 
and  unprofitable — as  far  as  the  creditors 
were  concerned — in  their  hands.  At  the 
time  he  referred  to  a  sum  of  between 
£2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  was  recover- 
cd  by  the  official  assignees  which  had  been 
neglected  by  the  creditors'  assignees,  and 
dividends  were  paid  ;  in  some  cases  the 
debts  were  fully  satisfied  and  the  bank- 
ruptcies annulled.  The  Bill  as  it  now  stood 
contained  some  very  valuable  principles, 
and  would,  ho  hoped,  be  deemed  accept- 
able by  the  other  House. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  it 
might  be  supposed  from  that  conversation 
that  this  Bill  as  it  originally  stood  wholly 
dispensed  with  the  official  assignees.  That, 
however,  was  on  entire  mistake.  Great 
benefits  had  resulted  from  the  labours  of 
the  official  assignees,  but  those  benefits 
would  be  preserved  and  made  even  more 


efl^ectual  by  this  measure.  It  was  the  al- 
most unanimous  desire  of  the  commercial 
world  that  there  should  be  a  creditor's  as- 
signee appointed  by  those  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  debtor's  estate,  and  also  su- 
perintended by  them,  oud  that  he  should 
be  carefully  watched  over  by  the  official 
assignee,  who  in  turn  should,  likewise,  be 
carefully  watched  over  by  the  creditors' 
assignee.  As  originally  framed,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  in  this  respect  would, 
he  believed,  have  worked  most  advan- 
tageously. 

Bill  patted,  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  BILL. 
COMMITTEE   (ON   HECOMMITMENT). 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  iuto  Committee  (on  Recommitment) 
read. 

Moved — That  the  Houso  do  now  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee. 

The  Eahl  op  HARDWICKE  said, 
their  Lordships  were  about  to  deal  with  a 
great  and  honourable  charity,  which  was 
not  a  fit  subject  for  party  discussion,  and 
he  now  appealed  with  confidence  to  the 
House  to  rescue  that  charity  from  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  had  hitherto  stood. 
Greenwich  Hospital  had  long  been  used 
for  purposes  of  Government  jobbery  by  all 
parties,  and  it  was  high  time  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  be  put  an  end  to; 
but  this  Bill  would  perpetuate  all  these 
evils.  The  institution  was  one  of  such 
national  value  and  importance  that  the 
country  generally  must  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  its  proper  and  efficient  management. 
Its  funds,  which  were  very  large  in  amount* 
were  derived  from  various  sources.  It  had 
about  £3,500,000  sterling  invested  in 
Government  securities;  it  had  also  large 
landed  estates  in  the  north  of  England; 
it  had  mines  besides  ;  and  a  fund  of  about 
£500,000  taken  from  the  wages  of  British 
seamen.  This  honoured  charity  was  not 
a  charity  only — it  had  a  double  claim  to 
public  consideration  —  because  it  at  once 
ofi'ered  to  seamen  a  reward  for  distinguished 
services  and  an  honourable  retreat  in  which 
to  spend  the  years  which  remained  to  them 
after  an  active  career.  In  1829  the  Hos- 
pital was  found  to  have  been  so  misma- 
naged  that  Parliament  interfered  with  some 
strong  measures  to  check  the  evil.  The 
funds  had  been  used  by  the  Government 
of  the  day  for  purposes  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  define,  and  the  Ministers  suddenly 
became  so  alarmed  that  a  Bill  of  Indem- 
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nitj  was  brought  in  to  protect  them  from 
the  legal  consequences  of  their  acts.  An 
enactment  was  also  passed  re-constituting 
the  government  of  the  Hospital  on  prin- 
ciples sound  enough  in  themselres,  but 
which  had  led  to  serious  mischief  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  applied. 
From  1829  down  to  1842  the  Qoyemors 
and  managers  of  the  institution  were  poli- 
tical officers  who  vacated  their  appoint- 
ments with  the  Ministry  of  the  day.     In 

1841  Sir  Robert  Peel  attempted,  without 
coming  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  appointing  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
Hospital.  In  that  he  was  assisted  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  who,  in  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  before  the  Commission  on  the  sub- 
ject, said  that,  as  far  as  his  experience 
went,  the  checks  insituted  in  1829  with 
regard  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  monies 
had  proved  inefficient ;  and  he  spoke  of 
the  great  misfortune  that  arose  from  the 
circumstances  that  the  governorships  were 
filled  up  on  political  considerations,  and 
that  the  Governors  were  permitted  to  have 
seats  in  Parliament.  The  spirit  of  the 
Act  of  1829  was,  no  doubt,  perfectly  pure; 
but  as  administered  by  the  Government  of 
the  day  was  corrupt  in  the  extreme.  The 
remedy  proposed   by  the   Commission   of 

1842  was  tlio  appointment  of  naval  offi- 
cers as  Commissioners  and  trustees  who 
were  to  have  the  management  of  the  es- 
tates and  funds  of  the  Hospital,  but  were 
to  have  no  part  in  the  management  and 
internal  discipline,  which  was  placed  under 
a  permanent  managing  body ;  and  the 
Commissioners  were  not  to  have  seats  in 
Parliament.  This  arrangement  had,  how- 
ever, broken  down.  What  was  wanted  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  Hospital  was 
a  better  system  of  internal  management, 
and  detailed  discipline,  together  with  the 
faithful  carrying  out  of  the  Act  of  1829. 
He  now  came  to  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
and  he  would  ask  whether  it  was  likely 
that  it  would  rescue  the  Hospital  from  the 
position  which  he  had  described  when  it 
was  considered  that  the  measure  would 
hand  over  the  management  of  the  funds, 
estates,  and  patronage  of  the  establish- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Admiralty?  The 
whole  management  of  this  great  national 
charity  was  handed  over  more  than  ever  to 
the  iurisdiction  and  administration  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  time  being, 
thus  rendering  its  government  a  political 
matter,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
reBted  in  the  Crown^  or  in  Commissioners 

I^ie  Earl  of  ffardwkke 


appointed  by  the  Crown,  independent  of 
all  exercise  of  political  power  whatever. 
What  ho  would  recommend  was  very  sim- 
ple. He  would  say  that  the  Crown,  natu- 
rally having  the  power,  should  be  authorised 
by  Parliament  to  appoint  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent gentlemen  to  be  Commissioners 
and  trustees,  perhaps  three  in  number,  to 
hold  the  estates  and  properties  of  the  Hos- 
pital ;  adding,  if  they  liked,  two  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.  These  Commissioners  should 
be  thoroughly  independent  of  any  control 
whatever,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
have  seats  in  Parliament.  They  should  be 
the  managers  of  the  estates  and  properties 
belonging  to  the  Hospital,  there  being  also 
a  receiver  and  a  banker;  the  Admiralty 
should  then  come  in  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
pertv  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Hospital,  its 
whole  appointments,  details,  and  discipline 
being  handed  over  to  them.  He  would, 
however,  separate  as  much  as  he  could  the 
government  of  the  estates  from  the  poli- 
tical control  of  any  party,  except  with  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  He  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  deal  with  this  Bill  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  thought  would  best  se- 
cure the  interests  of  the  Hospital.  He 
held  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
he  must  enforce  that  opinion  by  a  division. 
For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  question  he 
should  move  that  the  Bill  be  recommitted 
this  day  week,  in  order  that  the  Bill  might 
be  amended  in  the  form  he  proposed. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  ("  now") 
and  insert  (••  this  Day  Week.") 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  that 
when  he  understood  the  noble  Earl  in- 
tended to  oppose  this  Bill,  he  was  curious 
to  learn  on  what  grounds  he  meant  to  do 
so,  for  it  was  strictly  founded  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission — its  whole  scope 
and  object  was  to  place  the  estates  and 
management  of  Greenwich  Hospital  on  a 
better  and  more  satisfactory  footing,  in 
order  that  the  funds  should  be  applied  more 
e^ectually  to  the  benefit  of  the  inmates. 
On  the  former  occasion  he  stated  strong 
reasons  why  the  Amendment  was  rejected. 
He  then,  from  statistics  of  good  authority, 
compared  the  cost  of  the  pensioners  in  the 
Hotel  dcs  Invalides  with  those  in  Greenwich 
Hospital.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  pen- 
sioner at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  in  France 
was  £31  16«. ;  the  cost  of  a  pensioner  at 
Greenwich  Hospital  amounted  to  £59  6«. 
— almost  double.  The  cost  as  to  food  and 
care  was  very  much  the  same  in  both  ;  the 
great  difierence  arose  on  the  cost  for  dis- 
cipline, administration,  and  the  care  of  the 
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sick.  In  Franco  the  cost  per  head  for 
these  purposes  was  £5  5$.  ;  iu  Greenwich 
Hospital  it  was  £28  18«.  This  alone 
showed  that  some  change  was  required. 
With  regard  to  the  management  the  pro- 
prosal  of  the  nohic  Earl  was  that  the  Crown 
should  appoint  two  or  three  independent 
gentlemen,  and  that  thej  should  hare  the 
management  of  the  Hospital.  That  was 
the  very  thing  the  Government  proposed  to 
do — tliey  proposed  that  a  Rear  Admiral 
should  he  appointed  for  five  years,  remov- 
able at  the  end  of  that  term;  that  a  Medi- 
cal Commissioner  connected  with  the  navy 
filiouIJ  be  appointed,  also  removable  at  the 
end  of  five  years  ;  and  that  one  civil  Com- 
missiuncr,  to  net  as  an  accountant,  should 
also  bo  oppuintcd.  The  appointment  of 
civil  Commissioners  to  be  of  a  more  per- 
manent character.  This  was  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  said  he  saw  no  necessity 
for  nioro  than  one  Civil  Commissioner. 
There  would  be  no  patronage  beyond  what 
was  now  exercised  by  the  Admiralty  in 
the  appointments  connected  with  the  IIos- 
pital  and  the  dockyards.  The  noble  Earl 
objected  to  the  Commissioners  having  seats 
in  Parliament.  He  (the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set) quite  agreed  that  there  should  not  be 
political  appointments,  and  when  he  pro- 
posed that  the  Commissioners  should  be  a 
naval  officer,  a  medical  man,  and  an  ac- 
countant, he  never  anticipated  their  going 
into  Parliament.  With  regard  to  the 
livings  belonging  to  the  Hospital,  the  Act 
of  George  IV.  appointed  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  patron.  It  was  provided 
that  they  should  be  filled  by  chaplains  in 
the  navy,  and  chaplains  would  be  appointed 
to  them  hereafter.  The  nominations  to 
the  upper  school  at  Greenwich  used  to  be 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  he  did  on  coming 
into  office  was  to  give  up  that  patronage, 
placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  competent  body.  Examinations  were 
to  take  place,  and  candidates  were  to  be 
selected,  according  to  regulations  which 
were  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  It 
had  been  said  the  accounts  of  the  Green- 
wich Hospital  estates  were  not  brought 
under  the  Audit  Office.  There  was  a 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  provided  for  an 
efiTective  audit,  and«  as  that  clause  had 
been  drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Accountant  General  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Treasury,  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  answer  its  purpose  in  every 
respect.     The  monies  were  to  be  paid 


into  the  Bank  of  England,  the  accounts 
were  to  be  rendered  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Commissioners  for  auditiug  the  public 
accounts.  With  regard  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Bill,  his  object  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  iucrease  the  advantages  of  the 
Hospital  to  seamen.  He  had  already  raised 
the  allowance  of  a  certain  class  of  pen- 
sioners, and  done  many  other  things  which 
he  was  able  to  do  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  a  new  Act  was  required  to  put 
the  whole  establishment  on  a  better  footing 
than  heretofore.  The  existing  system  of 
management  had  not  worked  well,  and  ho 
had  no  doubt  that  the  plan  psoposed  in  the 
Bill  would  be  found  a  great  improvement. 
He  proposed,  among  other  changes,  that 
the  subordinate  offices  connected  with  the 
Hospital  should  be  filled  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  efficiency  of  their  services, 
and  not  from  motives  of  benevolence.  More 
money  would  then  be  available  for  the 
real  objects  of  the  charity.  The  Bill  was 
founded  upon  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, though  he  had  thought  it  inexpe- 
dient to  adopt  the  whole  of  their  recom- 
mendations. One  of  their  proposals  which 
he  had  rejected  was  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  accommodation 
within  the  Hospital  of  the  wives  and 
families  of  pensioners.  Upon  several  other 
points  he  had  not  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  ;  but  he  had 
followed  their  Report  wherever  he  had 
found  it  practicable  to  do  so.  He  believed 
that  the  plan  for  bringing  in  fresh  men 
every  five  years  would  give  life  and  ac- 
tivity to  the  management  of  the  Hospital. 
The  present  Governor  was  to  be  retained, 
but  his  administrative  duties  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Commissioners.  He 
might  still,  however,  exercise  a  useful 
supervision,  and  communicate  with  the 
Admiralty  from  time  to  time.  The  noble 
Duke  concluded  by  stating  his  readiness  to 
insert  a  clause,  prohibiting  the  Commis- 
sioners from  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  to 
give  a  careful  consideration  to  any  other 
Amendment  which  the  noble  Earl  might 
see  fit  to  propose. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  said,  it  was  some 
time  since  he  read  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  in  respect  to  the  pen- 
sioners of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but  so  far 
as  his  recollection  went  the  alterations  re- 
commended did  not  require  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. They  could  be  introduced  by  the 
Governor  himself.  Undoubtedly  there  had 
been  for  a  long  while  serious  mismanage- 
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ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  IIoBpitaly  which 
could  not  be  remedied  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  last 
named  officer,  it  appeared  to  him  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  to  be  a  singular  course  to  pursue, 
and  contrary  to  tho  practice  of  modern 
times,  to  leave  the  Governor  in  his  high 
and  honourable  office,  and  to  deprive  him 
of  all  interference  in  tho  management  of 
the  institution. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  that 
that  was  a  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  it  might  be 
80 ;  nevertheless  it  was  contrary  to  prac- 
tice to  make  these  appointments  mere 
honorary  offices,  and  to  prevent  the  head 
of  the  Department  from  interfering  in  the 
management.  But  his  main  object  was  to 
call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
noble  Duke  had  not  drawn  a  distinction 
between  two  subjects  totally  different — 
namely,  the  Hospital  and  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  it,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  which  provided  funds 
for  tho  Hospital.  He  quite  agreed  with 
tho  noble  Duke  that  the  management  of 
the  Hospital  might  be  conducted  by  Com- 
missioners acting  under  the  control  of  tho 
Admiralty,  and  removable  at  a  certain 
period  of  time  ;  but  he  could  not  conceive 
any  arrangement  so  absolutely  destructive 
of  good  administration  as  one  by  which  the 
agent  managing  an  estate  should  bo  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  five  years. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  explained 
that  the  estates  had  been  managed  for  a 
great  mony  years  by  a  receiver  who  hnd 
brought  them  to  a  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  he  never  thought  of  removing 
him  from  office.  But  no  person  was  im- 
mortal, and  it  might  bo  necessary  that 
another  should  be  appointed.  The  receiver, 
however,  would  have  to  render  his  ac- 
counts as  before  (0  the  Commissioners,  and 
they  would  bo  audited  by  tho  Audit  Office. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  the  expla- 
nation  of  the  noble  Duke  seemed  to  be 
that  the  Commissioners  would  have  the 
nominal  management,  but  they  would  Ijave 
nothing  to  do  with  the  estates  in  the  hands 
of  the  receiver.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  managemont  of  the  estates  should  be 
wholly  distinct  from  the  management  of 
the  Hospital.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
livings,  the  noblo  Duke  said  they  had  been 
under  tho  control  of  the  Admiralty  for  a 
long  period,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that 
they  should  so  remain.  Now  he  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  thought  it  much  better  that  the 
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advowsons  shouldrbe  sold  and  the  proceeds 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  charity. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICRE  thought 
he  was  quite  right  in  the  course  he  had 
taken,  but  would  not  divide  the  Honae 
upon  his  proposition.  He  would  remind 
the  noble  Duke  that  according  to  tho  char- 
ters of  1775  and  1809,  it  was  provided  tha^ 
the  management  of  the  Hospital  shoold  be 
under  the  control  of  officers  who  had  lost  a 
limb  or  had  been  otherwise  disabled  in 
active  service.  And  now  tho  noble  Duke 
was  preparing  a  scheme  which  was  pre- 
cisely contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the 
founders. 

Amendment  (by  Leave  of  the  House) 
tcithdrawn  ; 

Then  the  Original  Motion  was  agreed  to; 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

Clause  12  (Continuation  of  Office  of  Go- 
vernor), 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  con- 
sidered that  the  office  of  Governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  should  be  conferred  on  the 
ground  of  great  public  services  ;  and  he 
objected  to  making  it  an  honorary  employ- 
ment.  It  might  be  honorary,  but  it  was 
not  honourable  to  place  an  old  officer  in 
such  a  situation,  giving  him  nothing  but 
money  and  a  house  furnished,  and  depriv- 
ing him  of  all  power.  He  proposed  to 
leave  out  the  words  at  tho  end  of  the  12th 
Clause,  **  and  shall  not  take  any  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  Hospital." 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  that 
if  the  Governor  were  to  take  any  active 
pni  t  it  would  unhinge  the  whole  manage- 
ment, and  it  was,  therefore,  thought  ad- 
visable to  appoint  an  officer  in  whom  the 
Admiralty  had  confidence,  and  who  could 
give  them  an  independent  opinion,  but 
without  conferring  on  him  a  power  which 
would  clash  with  that  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  might  be  avoided  if  the  Government 
would  adopt  the  suggestion  of  his  noble 
and  gallant  Friend,  and  give  the  Governor 
tho  internal  management  of  the  Hospital 
and  that  of  the  estate  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  was  then  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

Amendment  made  ;  the  Report  thereof 
to  be  received  on  Friday  next. 

MILITIA.— ADDRESS  FOR  RETURN. 
Viscount  HARDINGE  moved  an  Ad- 
dress for  a  Return  of  the  Establishment, 
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Effective  Strength,  and  Numbers  present 
at  the  Training  of  Militia  regiments  in 
1860;  ond  a  similar  return  for  the  present 
year.  What  he  wished  to  ascertain  was 
how  the  regiments  had  come  out  this  year, 
numerically  speaking,  as  compared  with 
last  year  ? 

Eael  DE  grey  and  RIPON  said, 
his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  War, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  House 
owing  to  other  engagements,  had  commis- 
sioned Iiim  to  say  that  the  Militia  had 
como  up  during  the  present  year  in  greater 
numbers,  and  had  displayed  greater  effi- 
ciency, than  was  the  case  last  year.  Per- 
haps the  noble  Viscount  would  not  move 
the  return  at  the  present  moment.  His 
noble  Friend  had  ordered  a  comparative 
return  to  be  prepared  giving  the  precise 
information  which  was  desired,  and  it  was 
a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  his  noble 
Friend  and  the  Government  that  this  return 
would  show  increased  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  Militia  in  the 
present  year. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

llouso  adjourned  at  half  past  Seven 

o'clock,  to  Friday  next,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


i.  ■N.^^>   N.'X. 


HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1861. 

EAST  INDIA  COUNCIL  AND  HIGH  COURTS 

OF  JUDICATURE  [SALARIES,  Ac.]. 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read, 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  moved  that  the 
IFouse  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Como 
niittce  upon  this  subject. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
found  that  the  Government  proposed  to 
create  two  new  Members  of  the  Indian 
Council  at  n  salary  of  £8,000  a  year  each, 
whose  nomination  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  for  India  in  this 
country,  and  also  to  invest  the  Indian  Se- 
cretary with  the  power  of  appointing  four- 
teen additional  Judges.  He  (Sir  Henry 
Willoughby)  objected  both  to  the  contem- 
plated extension  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Indian  Secretary,  and  the  addition  to  the 


expenditure  of  India,  and  he  should  upon 
a  future  occasion  oppose  those  proposals. 

J^solved, 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorize  the  pajmeni, 
out  of  the  Revenues  of  India,  of  the  Salaries  of 
the  ordinary  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Qo» 
Ternor  General,  and  of  the  Salaries,  Retiring 
Pensions,  and  Expenses  of  the  Judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  sereral  Presi- 
dencies, in  pursuance  [of  'the  provisions  of  any 
Acts  of  the  present  Session  relating  to  the  Conn- 
oil  of  the  Gorernor  General,  and  the  establishing 
High  Courts  of  Judicature  in  India." 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

UARBOURS  BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read  ; 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leare  tho 
Chair." 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  rose  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  great  difference  between  the 
Bill  upon  which  the  House  was  now  asked 
to  go  into  Committee,  and  the  one  which 
passed  a  second  reading  about  six  weeks 
or  two  months  ngo.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
grant  loans  for  making  of  harbours.  To 
that  ho  had  no  objection.  Neither  had  ho 
nnj  objection  to  the  proposal  to  abolish  pass- 
ing tolls.  Indeed,  he  hoped  the  Amendment 
of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  a  hon. 
Gentleman,  to  refer  that  part  of  the  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee,  would  be  withdrawn. 
Passing  tolls  had  already  been  examined 
into  by  Select  Committees,  and  they  had 
been  condemned  by  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Then  the  Bill  proposed  to  abolish  tolls  for 
charitable  purposes  and  differential  dues. 
To  these  proposals  he  had  no  objection. 
But  what  he  did  object  to  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  intended  to 
deal  with  this  part  of  the  question.  And 
hero  the  difference  arose  between  tho  Bill 
then  before  them  and  that  which  bad  been 
read  a  second  time.  By  the  first  Bill  it 
was  proposed  that  dties  levied  by  charita- 
ble corporations  should  cease  and  determine 
from  tho  time  when  the  Bill  came  into 
operation.  As  the  Bill  then  stood,  it  was 
proposed  that  these  tolls  should  not  ceaso 
till  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  and  the  Go- 
vernment took  power  to  make  an  Order  in 
Council  to  extend  them  even  beyond  that 
time.  Again,  by  the  first  Bill  the  differen- 
tial dues  were  to  cease  on  the  Ist  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1862,  and  the  parties  wore  to  have 
compensation  for  five  years.     By  the  new 
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Bill  they  were  to  have  compensation  for  ten 
years.  Then  he  ohjeoted  to  the  way  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  Rams- 
gate  Harhour.  The  first  proposal  was  to 
Test  it  in  the  Trinity  House;  now  it  was  to 
be  placed  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
had  no  ohjeetion  to  that  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  trustee; 
but  he  did  object  to  the  powers  given  in 
Clauses  32  and  42,  by  which,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  the  Board  of  Trade  would  have 
power  to  sell  the  harbour  to  any  private 
company,  though  it  had  been  decided  by 
Committees  of  that  House  over  and  over 
again  that  no  power  of  selling  harbours 
should  exist.  But  the  main  point  to  wliich 
he  wished  to  call  attention  was  the  follow- 
ing : — Previous  to  1826,  when  we  entered 
into  treaties  with  foreign  nations  with  re- 
gard to  the  admission  of  foreign  shipping, 
there  were  certain  incorporated  bodies  who 
were  allowed  to  levy  differential  dues  on 
foreign  shipping.  The  amount  of  dues 
then  levied  on  foreign  ships  amounted  to 
•£10,000,  and  wc  had  since  paid  for  com- 
pensation to  those  bodies  very  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  loss  of  the  dues.  In  Hull 
there  were  three  bodies  who  had  a  right  to 
levy  these  dues.  In  1826  the  dues  amount- 
ed to  £5,000;  Inst  year  the  dues  on  foreii;n 
ships  were  £24,000 — for  the  House  would 
observe  that  after  our  change  of  policy 
with  foreign  nations,  the  amount  of  foreign 
shipping  that  oame  into  our  ports  was  very 
much  increased.  By  the  first  Bill  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  deal  very  liberally 
with  Hull,  and  to  pay  to  it  £120,000  as 
compensation.  But  Hull  had  already  heen 
compensated  out  of  the  public  Exchequer 
to  the  amount  of  £473,000;  so  that  in  all 
Hull  would  have  received  £590.000.  The 
town  of  Hull  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement.  They  had  demanded,  and, 
80  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned, 
Bucceeded  in  obtaining  £240,000,  which, 
added  to  the  sums  they  had  already  re- 
ceived, would  give  them  compensation  to 
the  amount  of  £713,000.  Now,  he  wished 
to  know  how  it  came  that  a  Bill  had  been 
laid  on  their  table  by  which  Hull  was  to  re« 
ceive  £120,000,  and  that  now  they  had 
before  them  another  Bill  which  increased 
that  sum  to  £240,000?  He  hoped  this 
was  not  done  under  the  threat  that  the 
parties  locally  interested  would  do  their 
best  to  throw  out  the  Bill  if  their  demands 
were  not  complied  with.  Then  take  the 
case  of  Newcastle: — In  1826  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Newcastle  received  from  difierential 
tolls  on  foreign  shipping  £1,100;  last  year 
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they  received  £10,400  for  foreign  shipping. 
They  had  received  in  all  as  compensation 
£126,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
gone  to  pave  the  streets  of  Newcastle. 
The  Trinity-house  of  Newcastle  in  1826 
received  £350  for  flio  pilotage  of  foreign 
vessels;  but  in  1860  it  received  £8,600. 
These  two  bodies  in  Newcastle  hod  re- 
ceived in  all  £240.000  since  1826.  By 
the  original  Bill  £95,000  was  proposed  to 
bo  given  to  them  as  compensation;  but  by 
the  new  Bill  no  less  a  sum  than  £195,000 
was  to  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  £240,000 
which  Newcastle  had  already  received. 
He  wanted  to  have  an  explanation  of  this 
change.  Liverpool  was  down  for  a  respect- 
able sum  in  the  shape  of  pilotage.  They 
had  paid  the  Liverpool  pilots  since  1826 
sontiewhere  about  £172,000.  By  the  ori- 
ginal Bill  they  would  have  had  to  pay  them 
in  round  numbers  £45.000  more;  and  that 
was  a  liberal  settlement,  considering  they 
had  already  received  £172,000.  But  the 
Liverpool  pilots,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  were 
no  more  satisfied  than  the  Hull  and  New- 
castle Corporations  appeared  to  be;  and 
they  demanded,  and  it  was  proposed  by 
Bill  No.  2  to  give  them,  £90.000,  for 
which  the  public  derived  no  benefit.  The 
pilot  boats  were  held  in  shares,  and  the 
sum  drawn  from  the  Exchequer  was  di- 
vided amongst  the  owners.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a  pilot  boat  worth  about 
£2.000  sold  for  £8.000.  and  paid  an  in> 
terestof  somewhere  about  9  per  cent.  He 
must  complain  that  the  Liverpool  pilots 
should  have  the  right  to  come  to  the  Ilouse 
every  year  and  ask  for  £9,000,  for  which 
they  gave  no  equivalent;  and  that  when  a 
sum  of  £45,000  was  offered  to  them,  they 
would  not  bo  satisfied,  but  came  down  and 
got  a  pledge  that  they  should  get  £90,000. 
He  also  must  complain  that  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  got  a 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  with  propositions 
giving  to  certain  parties  £250,000  by  way 
of  compensation,  and  that  now  he  should 
produce  a  totally  difi'erent  Bill,  giving  com- 
pensation to  the  same  parties  to  no  less  an 
amount  than  £500,000.  He  should  bo 
prepared  in  Committee  to  make  such 
Amendments  as  would  remove  the  objec' 
tions  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said,  that  the  pro- 
posal in  the  Bill  to  give  loans  to  harbours 
which  could  give  security,  was  a  mockery 
in  so  far  as  those  harbours  were  concerned 
which  could  not  give  security.  Taking  the 
case  of  Whitby,  its  present  revenue  was 
about  £5,800,  of  which  £5,300  were  de- 
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rived  from  passing  tolls,  and  if  those  were 
taken  off,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  the  place 
would  be  left  with  only  £500  to  maintain 
its  harbour.  What  was  there  in  that  to 
afford  security  ?  Nor  would  the  harbour 
retrieve  itself  by  levying  dues  on  imports 
and  exports.  The  utmost  that  could  bo 
expected  from  such  a  source  was  £1,100 
or  £1,200  a  year,  which  would  be  totally 
insufficient  for  any  purposes  of  providing 
harbours  of  refuge.  That  would  bo  the 
result  of  the  application  of  the  Bill  to  the 
cnsG  of  Whitby,  which,  as  a  harbour  of  re- 
fuge, had  saved  3,700  ships  in  six  years. 
It  became  them,  therefore,  to  consider 
whether  they  were  to  have  any  harbours 
of  refuge  or  not.  Were  they  prepared  to 
give  up  tho  principle  of  selection  of  the 
best  places  for  these  harbours  of  refuge, 
and,  by  adopting  the  Bill,  simply  give  such 
places  the  power  of  raising  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  ?  Uc  was  not  favourable  to  pass- 
ing tolls,  but  until  a  proper  substitute  had 
been  provided  he  did  not  think  that  Whitby 
should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  levy- 
ing them.  For  these  reasons  ho  should 
move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  for  consider- 
ation to  a  Select  Committee. 
•  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  "  That,"  to  the  end  of  the 
Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  **  the 
Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee/' 
instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  bo  left  out  stand  part  of  tho 
Question.'* 

Mr.  DEEDES  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mil.  CAYLEY  said,  ho  thought  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Thompson)  had 
clearly  shown  that  compensation  should  be 
given  in  the  case  of  Whitby,  if  the  passing 
tolls  that  now  existed  there  were  abolished. 
These  tolls  were  granted  to  Whitby,  not 
by  charter,  but  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
perpetuity.  He  trusted,  therefore,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  would  reconsider  the 
case  of  Whitby  in  that  spirit  in  which  he 
had  dealt  with  the  cases  of  Hull,  New- 
castle, and  Liverpool. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  he  had  seconded  tho 
Motion  for  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee,  because  ho  could  see  no  other 
course  open  by  which  the  interests  of  the 
parties  which  would  be  affected  by  the  Bill 
could  be  submitted  to  fair  consideration. 
As  to  Whitby,  he  thought  it  was  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  House  might 
fairly  step  in  and  protect  its  privileges. 


The  measure  would  interfere  with  private 
interests  to  an  extent  which  required  the 
most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  House  ;  and  he  had  to  observe  that  the 
labours  of  the  proposed  Committee  need 
not  extend  over  a  very  lengthened  period, 
and  need  not  prevent  the  House  from  pass* 
ing  the  measure  before  tho  close  of  the 
present  Session.  He  specially  objected  to 
the  new  clauses  in  the  Bill  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Dover  Harbour,  and  he  thought 
the  commissioners  of  that  harbour  were 
fairly  entitled  to  be  heard  in  tho  matter. 
Parliament  had  sanctioned  the  payment  of 
passing  tolls  at  Dover,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  harbour,  and  it,  likewise, 
sanctioned  the  borrowing  of  money  on  the 
security  of  those  tolls,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  various  kinds  of  improve- 
ments. The  case  of  Dover  was  shortly 
this :  the  harbour  commissioners,  on  the 
faith  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  had  borrowed 
from  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners  a 
certain  sum  for  carrying  out  extensions 
and  repairs  in  connection  vritii  the  harbour. 
The  Bill  proposed  provided  from  the  1st 
January,  18d2,  to  abolish  passing  tolls, 
which  were  the  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  money  borrowed,  without  in  any  way 
providing  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt. 
A  sum  of  £5,600  was  paid  yearly  to  the  Ex- 
chequer Loan  Commissions,  in  the  shape 
of  principal  and  interest,  and  ho  did  not 
see  what  means  the  Board  would  have  to 
pay  that  sum  in  future  years  if  the  tolls 
were  abolished.  He  affirmed  that  the  Gen- 
tlemen who  proposed  to  deal  in  that  way 
with  Dover,  ignored  the  very  first  principle 
which  they  ought  to  adopt — that  of  pay- 
ing their  debts.  He  was  a  commissioner 
of  Dover  Harbour,  but  he  disclaimed  bar- 
ing any  interest  whatever  in  the  matter 
beyond  that  of  protecting  those  rights 
which  he  had  been  elected  to  defend.  If, 
therefore,  the  hon.  Member  for  Whitby 
weut  to  a  division,  he  would  support  him 
in  sending:  the  Bill  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  that 
he  naturally  looked  at  the  matter  in  this 
Wshi — whether  the  Bill  which  was  intended 

o 

for  tho  benefit  of  the  shipping  interest 
would  impose  an  undue  rate  of  charge  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  thus  upon  the 
greater  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
He  agreed  entirely  with  what  had  fallen 
from  tho  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  on 
that  point.  The  harbour  of  Hull,  for  in- 
stance, had  already  reooived,  in  the  shape 
of  differential  dues^  what  would  amount  to 
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eighty  or  Dinety  years'  purchase.  The 
29  Gmo.  III.,  to  which  the  Trinity  House 
of  Hull  roferred  in  their  petition,  recit- 
ed an  intention  simply  of  indemnifying, 
but  instead  of  that,  it  had  given  what 
would  really  compensate  the  parties  several 
times  over,  and  had  paid  not  only  on  the 
amount  of  shipping  which  then  frequented 
the  harbour,  but  on  the  increased  amount 
which  was  attracted  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  itself.  It  was  just  as  if,  upon  a 
proposal  to  free  Waterloo  Bridge,  they 
should  pay,  not  upon  the  number  of  pas* 
sengers  who  now  passed,  but  upon  the  in- 
creased number  that  would  pass  when  there 
was  no  toll  to  pay.  That  was  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  Qovernment  of  the  time, 
and  he  could  only  say  that  the  different 
bodies  interested  were  very  fortunate  in 
obtaining  what  they  did.  Ho  hoped,  if  the 
Bill  were  to  go  to  a  Select  Committee,  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  public  would  be 
free  to  contend  that  the  compensation 
should  be  reduced  to  a  much  smaller 
amount,  and  that  they  were  not  in  any 
way  bound  by  the  proposals  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  cave  :  The  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  entirely  vindicated  the  course  pro> 
posed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Whitby  to 
refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  for  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  was  not 
the  best  tribunal  by  which  to  try  the  rights 
of  private  indivduals.  lie  would  take  the 
hon.  Baronet's  (Sir  Francis  Goldsmid's) 
arguments,  therefore,  as  affording  the 
strongest  ground  in  behalf  of  a  consider- 
able private  interest,  which  was  very  in- 
adequately represented  by  him  (Mr.  Cave); 
he  meant  the  shareholders  in  Shoreham 
harbour.  The  hon.  Baronet  admitted  that 
those  differential  dues  were  secured  in  per- 
petuity under  the  Act,  though  he  said  it 
was  done  in  a  bungling  manner — that  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  done,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  cease.  The  hon. 
Baronet  belonged  to  tho  legal  profession, 
and  surely  he  should  have  known  better 
than  that;  for  even  if  there  were  a  blunder 
in  the  original  bargain,  at  any  rate  those 
who  ought  to  suffer  were  not  the  innocent 
parties  who  had  purchased  the  property 
on  the  faith  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  No  doubt  private  interests 
must  give  way  to  public,  but  he  could  not 
see  that  it  was  good  public  policy  to  deal 
too  harshly  with  private  interests.  He  had 
now  to  complain  that,  since  the  Bill  had 
been  altered,  the  injustice  of  which  his 
constituents  were  most  sensible  had  been 
greatly  magnified  and  enlarged;  because 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  author  of 
the  Bill,  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  the 
original  measure  that  private  interests 
ought  to  receive  double  the  compeDsatioa 
which  was  received  by  public.  All  poblie 
companies  were  now  to  receive  the  same 
compensation  with  private  parties — name- 
ly, ten  years.  In  the  course  of  the  speech 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
troduced his  Bill,  he  impliedly  stated  that 
twenty  years'  purchase  was  about  the  pro- 
per compensation  for  those  interests.  The 
difference  between  public  and  private  in- 
terests wos  not  laid  down  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  first  time  ;  it 
formed  a  prominent  element  in  tho  debate 
on  the  Bill  of  1856  for  abolishing  differ- 
ential dues  and  Passing  Tolls.  In  that 
debate  it  was  stated  over  and  over  again, 
and  Mr.  Hallam  was  quoted  to  the  effect, 
that  private  interests  ought  to  be  regarded 
in  a  different  point  of  view.  Moreover, 
tho  principle  had  been  acted  upon  in  va« 
rious  instances,  especially  in  the  case  of 
sinecures,  as  in  some  notorious  cases,  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  House,  present  hold- 
ers received  the  full  amount  of  these  pay- 
ments, which,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
ought  never  to  have  been  gitaranteed  te 
them.  No  longer  ago  than  the  present  year 
the  Committee  on  which  he  (Mr.  Cave) 
had  served,  held  the  Govemnoent  to  their 
improvident  bargain  in  the  case  of  the  Red 
Sea  Telegraph  Company.  He  trusted, 
then,  tho  House  would  adopt  the  proposal 
of  tho  hon.  Member  for  Whitby,  to  refer 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  MOFFATT  thought  the  olierations 
which  hnd  been  smuggled  into  the  Bill 
were  such  as  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  House  as  guardians  of  the 
public  purse,  and  he  condemned  that  part 
of  the  Bill  which  would  enable  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  dispose  of  Ramsgate  harbour, 
it  might  be  to  some  private  railway  com- 
pany, lie  should  be  disposed,  without 
further  explanation,  to  support  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Mb.  BENTINCE  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Lindsay)  did  not  on  that 
occasion  hold  opinions  which  were  favour- 
able to  British  shipping.  He  had  been 
doing  his  best,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
ability,  but  he  must  say  without  success, 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  country  that 
it  was  better  for  money  to  come  out  of  the 
hands  of  Englishmen  than  out  of  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  If  the  money  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  no  benefit  to  the  country,  why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  it 
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not  come  oat  of  the  pocket  of  the  fo- 
reigner ?  He  thought  it  most  unwise  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  rights  which  had  heen 
gecured  hy  the  most  stringent  provisions 
whicii  the  country  could  provide. 

Sir  JOHN  JOHNSTONE  said,  he 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be 
able  to  afford  such  explanations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bill  that  it  would  not  be  ne* 
cessary  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee. 
For  his  part,  he  did  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thing whicli  would  endanger  its  passing  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session  ;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  under  the 
measure  as  it  stood  no  sufficient  means 
would  be  left  of  maintaining  many  of  our 
smaller  tidal  harbours. 

Mr.  KENDALL  supported  the  proposal 
for  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  that  he 
thought  they  would  have  done  more  wisely 
to  have  gone  into  Committee  and  discussed 
the  clauses.  He  had  heard  no  argument 
against  the  general  policy  of  the  Bill,  and 
any  argument  used  had  reference  to  parti- 
cular clauses.  He  saw  nothing  in  the  Bill 
to  alarm  them  with  respect  to  Ramsgate 
harbour.  But  the  sale  of  public  harbours 
to  private  companies  was  by  no  means  a 
new  thing.  He  very  well  remembered 
Folkestone  before  it  was  sold  to  the  Cor- 
poration, and  a  more  dead  alive  place 
he  never  saw,  except  Dover.  Now  it  was 
made  a  flourishing  port,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  had  been  expended  upon  it. 
Lowestoft  was  another  instance  of  the 
same  thing  ;  and  he  was  sure  that  Parlia- 
ment would  take  care  that  neither  Rams- 
gate nor  Dover  were  handed  over  to  any 
company  without  good  guarantees  being 
being  taken  for  their  proper  management. 
He  deprecated  strongly  the  proposal  to  re- 
fer the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  NICOL  said,  he  wished  to  defend 
the  inhabitants  of  Dover  from  the  reflec- 
tions cast  upon  them  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Kent  (Mr.  Deedes).  The  fact 
was  the  port  was  suffering  from  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Commissioners,  of  whom 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Kent  was  one. 
The  people  of  Dover  wanted  to  take  their 
own  aff  iirs  into  their  own  hands.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill  being  sent  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  observed,  that 
it  would  have  been  very  much  easier  for 
him  to  give  explanations  on  the  various 
points  of  detail  which  had  been  referred  to 


as  they  arose  on  the  various  clauses  in 
Committee,   but  he  would  endeavour  to 
state  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the 
Government  to  make  some  alterations  in 
this  Bill.     Those  alterations  were  by  no 
means  so  extensive  as  had  been  represent- 
ed.    So  far  as  the  facilities   for   raising 
money  for  improvements  in  harbours  were 
concerned  the  provisions  had  only  slightly 
changed  for  the  better  to  make  the  work- 
ing of  the  system    more  efficient.     The 
abolition   of    passing   tolls  remained    un- 
changed.    It  was  true  that  the  dues  levied 
by  charitable  corporations  were  to  be  con- 
tinued for  ten  years  instead  of  five  ;  but, 
practically,  there  was  little  difference  be- 
tween that  proposal  and  the  first.     It  was 
found  that  they  had  to  deal  not  only  with 
all  existing  pensions,  but  with  persons  who 
had  acquired  a  right  to  have  pensions,  and 
it  was  thought  the  most  judicious  course  to 
allow  the  dues  for  charitable  purposes  to 
last  for  a  period  sufficient  to  meet  the  case 
of  all  vested  interests.     It  was,  therefore, 
thought  desirable  to  leave   the  dues  on 
shipping  for  charitable  purposes  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years.     With  regard  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  period  to  ten  years  in  the 
case  of  dues  levied  by  incorporated  bodies 
in  certain  towns,  he  admitted  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  agreed  to  that  as  a  compro- 
mise.    It  was  true  that  the  original  com- 
pact entered  into  by  Parliament  to  give  to 
certain  persons  a  growing  income  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  as  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  differential  dues  they  had  to 
forego  was  an  improvident  engagement  for 
the  public ;  but  the  engagement  was  en- 
tered  into,  and  the  process  of  doing  it 
away  was  one  attended  with  very  great 
difficulty.     In  endeavouring  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  he  had  thought  it  right  to 
extend   the  period  to  ten  instead  of  five 
years.     It  was  true  that  more  was  given 
in  the  way  of  compensation  than  it  was 
originally  intended  to  give  ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  the  existing  claim  upon 
the   Consolidated   Fund  was  a  perpetual 
one,  founded  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
an  Act  to  which  there  was  no  termination. 
The  sum  claimed  as  compensation  would 
also  increase  year  by  year.     It  was  essen- 
tially a  growing  claim  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  it  a  good  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion to  name  a  time  at  which  that  claim 
would  cease  altogether ;  and  it  was  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  say  that  the  assent  of 
all  the  parties  interested  had  been  obtained 
to  the  arrangement.    He  denied  that  there 
was  any  change  in  the  principle  of  the 
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Bill,  for  he  eould  not  regard  the  substita- 
tion  of  ten  for  ^fe  years  as  any  change  of 
principle.  He  would  oppose  the  Bill  being 
sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  as  it  would 
practically  defeat  the  measure.  With  re- 
gard to  Whitby  it  had  not  been  dealt  with 
so  harshly  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Whitby 
(Mr.  Thompson)  was  inclined  to  think.  It 
was  true  they  proposed  to  take  away  the 

f>assing  tolls,  which  amounted  to  something 
ike  £4.000  or  £5,000  a  year ;  but  they 
provided  under  the  Bill  an  income  which 
the  Whitby  people  themselres  estimated  at 
£1,100  a  year,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  would  reliere  that  harbour  of  a  debt 
of  £32,770.  Passing  ships,  which  did  not 
propose  to  enter  the  harbour,  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  support  Whitby  Harbour. 
The  Government  contended  that  it  was  not 
Just  that  passing  ressels  should  be  preyed 
upon  by  those  local  interests.  A  promise 
WAS  given  to  the  shipping  interest,  that 
when  exposed  to  the  unrestricted  competi- 
tion of  the  foreigner — seeing,  too,  the  com- 
petition at  home  by  railways  and  other 
modes  of  carriage — it  should  be  relieved 
from  all  unnecessary  and  unjust  burdens, 
and  should  not  bo  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  other  carriers.  If 
the  House  desired  to  see  the  coasting 
trade  of  England  flourish,  and  together 
with  that  her  general  maritime  trade, 
they  could  do  no  bettor  than  relieve 
the  shipping  interest  of  those  burdens. 
As  for  Whitby,  it  was  no  harbour  of 
refuge.  In  fine  weather  a  ship  might  be 
got  in,  but  a  man  would  be  insane  who 
in  a  south-west  gale,  the  only  formid- 
able one  there,  would  try  to  get  a 
ship  insido  its  piers.  As  to  the  Amend- 
ments of  which  notice  had  been  given  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dover,  they  had  been 
brought  forward  by  that  Gentleman  on  the 
part  of  his  constituents,  who  proposed  to 
constitute  a  new  Board,  and  to  transfer  to 
it  the  privileges  now  vested  in  the  warden 
and  assistants.  The  people  of  Dorer  had 
a  great  interest  in  the  management  of  their 
own  port,  and  there  were  railway  and  other 
bodies  which  were  directly  interested  in  its 
good  management.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  consider  whether 
the  existing  Board  was  as  good  a  Board  as 
one  would  be  which  contained  within  it 
members  of  the  corporation  and  others,  and 
after  due  reflection  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tho  Amendments  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  deserved  support.  The 
present  trustees  professed  to  be  unable  to 
manage  Dover  harbour  after  the  pasaing 
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tolls  were  abolished.  They  oootended  they 
had  a  debt  to  pay,  and  that  the  harbour 
would  fall  into  a  neglected  state.  But  the 
new  Board  were  prepared  to  take  Dover 
harbour  with  its  burdens  and  contingenciet, 
and  they  asked  for  nothing  from  the  State. 
Believing,  then,  that  there  was  property  at 
Dover  suflBcient  to  pay  the  debt,  and  to 
yield  a  considerable  income  beaidea,  the 
Government  must  decline  to  aeeede  to  the 
proposals  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kent 
The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbarj  (Sir  Morton 
Peto)  had  correctly  stated  the  effect  of  the 
clause  as  regarded  Ramsgate  harbour.  The 
harbour  having  been  transferred  to  the  Go> 
vemment,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the 
Government  should  be  free  to  give  certain 
powers  to  any  corporate  body,  bat  that 
could  not  be  done  without  the  entire  aanc- 
tion  of  Parliament.  The  Government  had 
received  proposals  from  a  railway  company, 
which  he  thought  very  advantageooa,  but 
they  told  the  company  that  they  eould  not 
give  them  any  exclusive  powera,  and  that 
if  they  ran  a  tramway  along  the  pier  any 
other  company  might  make  use  of  it 
They  had  no  intention,  nor  would  any 
Government  think  of  sach  a  thing,  to 
grant  Ramsgate  harbour  to  any  company 
without  securing  that  as  a  harbour  of  re* 
fuge  and  a  commercial  port.  Ramsgate 
would  bo  to  the  shipping  interest  all  that 
Ramsgate  had  ever  been.  Their  only 
object  would  be  to  make  Ramsgate  addi- 
tionally useful  to  the  public,  and  also  to  save 
the  public  from  any  charges  which  might 
come  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He 
had  explained  all  the  points  that  had  been 
raised,  and  would  simply  ask  the  House 
to  negative  the  Amendment  of  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Whitby. 

Sir  brook  BRIDGES  said,  that  he 
was  himself  a  member  of  the  Dover  Har* 
hour  Commission,  and  he  maintained  that 
there  hod  been  no  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  of  his  colleagues.  All 
he  asked  was  that  that  subject  should  un« 
dergo  a  thorough  investigation;  and  he  felt 
assured  that  such  an  investigation  would 
only  tend  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
Dover  Commissioners.  He  should  support 
the  proposal  for  referring  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Lord  LOVAINE  expressed  hia  approval 
of  those  changes  in  the  Bill  which  went  to 
increase  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
those  parties  whose  rights  it  would  specially 
affect.  He  believed  that  without  those 
changes  tho  measure  would  never  past 
through  that  House,  and  even  if  it  ahould 
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do  BO,  ho  felt  perfectly  certaia  that  it 
would  he  rejected  in  the  other  House. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  Bill  being  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  somerset  BEAUMONT  said, 
it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the 
charters  bj  which  the  dues  proposed  to  be 
abolished  were  granted  had  been  gircn  for 
the  purpose  of  discouraging  foreign  ship- 
ping. The  port  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent  (Newcastle)  hid  always  been 
an  enlightened  place,  and  it  certainly  had 
never  been  actuated  by  such  narrow  views. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  thought  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  had  been 
mainly  caused  by  the  Government  having 
mixed  up  so  many  subjects  in  one  Bill. 
However,  he  approved  of  the  Bill  as  it 
stood,  with  the  exception  as  to  the  pro- 
posal to  hand  over  Ramsgate  harbour  to  a 
private  company. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said,  that  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  House,  he  should 
withdraw  his  Motion,  reserving  to  himself 
the  right  of  proposing  clauses  in  Com- 
mittoe. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Advances  of  Money  to  Har- 
bour Authorities), 

Mr.  BEECROFT  moved  the  following 
Amendment :  — 

"  Page  3,  line  18,  after  '  Assistant  Seoretaries, 
add  '  but  any  place  recommended  as  a  site  for  a 
harbour  of  refuge  by  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners on  harbours  of  refuge,  in  their  Report 
dated  the  third  day  of  March,  1850,  shall  have  a 
prior  claim  on  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
said  Loan  Commissioners,  in  preference  to  any 
harbour  or  place  not  so  recommended.' " 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  in  proposing 
this  addition  to  the  clause,  I  may  state  to 
the  Committee  that  the  mercantile  classes 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  the  construction  of  national  life 
harbours.  They  take  a  warm  and  deep 
interest  in  this  most  important  question,  in 
proof  of  which  I  may  observe  tnat  I  haro 
this  day  presented  to  the  House  a  petition 
from  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
from  which  I  will,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Committee,  read  one  or  two  short  ex- 
tracts— 

"  Tour  petitioners  would  humbly  represent  that, 
whilst  there  are  certain  objects  contemplated  in 
the  Bill  which  have  their  warm  approval,  they  re- 
gret to  find  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which 


have  reference  to  the  loaning  of  money  by  the 
Government  for  harbour  purposes,  do  not  extend 
to  the  granting  of  such  aid  for  the  construction  of 
harbours  of  refuge  nt  several  places  or  sites  on 
the  coasts  of  England,  pointed  out  and  reoom- 
mended  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  in  their 
Report  on  Harbours  of  Refuge,  dated  the  Srd  day  of 
March,  1859.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  griev* 
ons  loss  of  life  and  property  which  annually  occurs 
on  the  ccists  of  England,  more  especially  on  the 
north-east  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Flamborough 
Head,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  harbours  of 
refuge,  is  a  matter  of  grave  national  importance 
and  responsibility,  and  one  that  claims  the  serious 
and  early  attention  of  vour  honourable  House. 
They,  therefore,  respecthiUy  submit  that  not  only 
the  interests  of  our  shipping  and  eommerce,  but 
likewise  the  higher  claims  of  humanity  fiilly  justify 
an  immediate  grant  of  loans  by  Government  to* 
wards  the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge,  and 
that  such  grant  should  take  priority  of  any  appli- 
cation or  grant  of  loans  for  any  other  hari>our 
purposes  whatever.  Tour  petitioners  would  re- 
spectfully beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  peon* 
liar  necessity  existing  for  a  grand  national  har- 
bour of  refuge  at  Filey  Bay  on  the  north-east 
coast,  the  construction  of  which  was  strongly  re- 
commended by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  in 
their  Report  before  mentioned." 

In  February,  1860,  a  very  large  and  in- 
fluential deputation  had  an  interview  with 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma« 
jesty's  Government,  and  strongly  urged 
that  no  further  delay  should  be  permitted 
to  take  place,  in  the  commencement  of 
those  highly  important  and  humane  works 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioner^ 
in  their  Report,  dated  the  Srd  of  March, 
1859.  That  Report  concluded  with  the 
following  appropriate  and  feeling  appeal  :-^ 

**  We  now  commend  the  good  work,  submitted 
to  our  inquiry,  to  your  Migesty's  most  gracious 
protection,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  if  fairly  car- 
ried out  in  the  spirit  of  our  recommendations,  it 
will  prove  not  the  least  noble  of  the  many  works 
of  benevolence  which  will  illustrate  the  history  of 
your  Majesty's  reign." 

The  noble  Lord  said,  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  views  entertained  by  the  deputa- 
tion, but  that  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country  were  such  as  to  prevent  the 
Government  granting  public  money  for  the 
construction  of  additional  harbours  of  re- 
fuge. May  I  ask  if  the  finances  of  the 
country  are  now  in  a  better  state  than  thej 
were  then  ?  Certainly  not ;  in  that  ease 
we  must  fall  back  upon  the  loan,  whioh  I 
should  like  to  see  very  much  increased. 
The  question  before  us  is  simply  this,  are 
funds  to  be  provided  in  one  shape  or  other 
for  the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge, 
which  all  admit  to  be  works  of  paramount 
and  special  necessity  ?  We  spend  millions 
of  money  in  building  ships  of  war,  aad 
although  we  know  above  one  thousand 
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Taluable  lives  aro  annually  lost  by  ship- 
wreck, and  from  the  same  cause  the  de- 
struction of  at  least  one  million  and  a  half 
of  property  is  annually  involved,  yet  we 
adopt  no  means  to  lessen  the  evil  and  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  such  national 
calamities.    This  must  be,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  suicidal  policy.     Under  such  circum- 
stances I  ask  how  are  we  to  man  our  fleet 
in  time  of  war?     The  line  of  the  north- 
east coast    of    England   from   the   Fern 
Islands  to  Flamborough  Head,  a  sea  dis- 
tance of  100  miles,  is  that  within  which  the 
scenes  of  shipivreck  and  loss  of  life  are 
annually  most  numerous  and  distressing. 
Among  this  length  of  coast  passes  45  per 
cent  of  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  Eng- 
land and  32  per  cent  of  her  entire  trade, 
coasting  and   foreign   together.     On   this 
dangerous  sea-board,  England's  great  nur- 
sery for  seamen,  the  Royal  Commissioners 
have  selected  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tyne, 
Hartlepool  Bay  and  Filey  Bay,  as  the  most 
eligible  sites  for  life  and  refuge  harbours. 
Filey  is  admirably  situated  for  siicli  a  pur- 
pose.    It  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature 
for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
Nature  having  already  done  five-sixths  of 
the  work,  and  provided  an  ample  store  of 
materials  close  at  hand  ;  stone  of  suitable 
quality  for  a  breakwater  being  in  the  cliflfs 
immediately  adjoining.     There   is   ample 
depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  any  size,  up 
to  the  largest  class  of  ships  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Navy.     The  holding  ground  is  but 
rarely  equalled  and  cnnnot  be  surpassed. 
There  is  entire  freedom  from  banks  and 
shoals  ;  and  absence  of  all  tendency  to  de- 
posit ;  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water  of  excellent  quality.     In  a  strategic 
point  of  view,  a  harbour  here  would  in  time 
of  war  be  of  immense  service.    A  squadron 
of  men-of-war  stationed  here  could  watch 
the  Baltic,  and  cover  the  whole  coast  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Wash.  Harbours  of  refuge 
should  also  be  commenced  immediately  at 
Hartlepool  Bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  for  I  maintain  it  is  a  positive  dis- 
grace to  this  great  country,  that  the  whole 
coast  from   the  Humber  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth   is  entirely  unprotected,  there   not 
being  a  single  harbour  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  at  low  water.     Although  I   have 
endeavoured  to  condense  my  remarks  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  I  still  hope  that  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  question  of  national  life 
harbours   is   one  that  ought  to  have  our 
immediate  and  earnest  consideration.'     I, 
therefore^  leave  with  confidence  to  the  de- 
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cision  of  the  Committee  the  proposal  which 
I  have  ventured  to  bring  before  it. 

Mb.  MILNE R  GIBSON  said,  he  must 
object  to  any  limit  being  placed  on  tlio 
discretion  of  the  Government  in  the  matter. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  not  be 
good  policy  to  do  so.  It  must  bo  remem* 
bered  that  the  object  of  the  loans  was  *to 
assist  small  harbours  as  well  a«  large,  and 
even  fishing  harbours,  so  that  thoy  might 
be  improved  and  made  places  of  protec- 
tion for  life  and  property.  Governroeot 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  full  discrctioo. 
The  hon.  Member  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  fact  of  any  particular  place  having  been 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  coald 
not  fail  to  have  weight  when  an  applieatioo 
was  made  on  its  behalf  for  a  loan.  He 
thought  that  would  be  quite  suflicienl. 

Mr.  BEECROFT  said,  that  he  was  cod- 
tent  to  rely  upon  the  promise  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn, 
'  Mr.  HODGSON  said,  ho  wished  to  move 
the  insertion  of  certain  words  in  the  clausOt 
the  object  of  which  was  to  make  the  rate 
of  interest  payable  upon  any  sum  advanced 
to  the  harbour  authorities  uniform.  They 
were  enabled  by  the  Bill  to  borrow  to  the 
extent  of  £100.000  at  the  rate  of  SJ  per 
cent  per  annum,  but  upon  any  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  that  amount  they  would  have  to 
pay  a  larger  amount  of  interest. 

Mr.  FENWICE  said,  he  must  oppose 
the  Amendment;  it  might  enable  some  of 
the  large  public  bodies  to  get  more  than 
their  due  share  of  the  public  funds. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
should  support  the  clause,  the  principle  of 
which  was  right. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
clause  did  not  limit  the  amount  any  har- 
bour authority  might  obtain  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour,  but  it  merely 
provided  that  upon  any  sum  in  excess  of 
£100,000  there  should 'be  a  higher  rate  of 
interest,  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  paid. 
There  should  be  a  check  against  any  one 
great  body,  such  as  the  Mersey  Board, 
coming  forward  and  swallowing  up  the 
whole  of  the  money  which  Parliament 
should  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  any  one  year. 
Amendment  negatived, 
Mr.  PAULL  said,  he  proposed  to  insert 
in  the  clause  the  words  "  or  that  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  may  become  levi- 
able." The  harbour  authorities  were  only 
able  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of 
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constructing  new  works  nt  tlie  time  when 
they  were  empowered  to  levy  rotes.  Any 
harbour  authorities  that  might  hereafter 
be  constituted  would  be  prevented,  unless 
the  Amendment  which  he  proposed  was 
adopted,  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  until  a  certain  portion 
of  the  proposed  now  works  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  har- 
hour  authorities  were  allowed  to  borrow 
money  when  they  had  the  right  to  levy 
tolls  which  were  taken  as  security.  The 
Amendment  contemplated  a  prospective 
right  of  security,  which  it  might  bo  very 
unwise  to  sanction. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  case  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was,  that  it  might  be  very  de- 
sirable that  persons  should  have  the  liberty 
of  borrowing  money  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing works  to  such  a  state  as  they  would  be 
ill  a  position  to  levy  the  tolls.  But  that 
was  a  proposal  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and 
it  was  expected  of  all  public  boards  that 
they  should  never  commit  the  public  funds 
in  doubtful  cases.  He  did  not  think  it 
desirable  that  tho  Committee  should  agree 
to  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  PAULL  said,  he  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment,  reserving  to  himself  how- 
ever the  right  to  bring  forward  the  ques- 
tion again. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Abolition  of  Passing  Tolls), 

Mr.  THOMPSON  said,  he  proposed  to 
insert  words  fur  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  rates  and  tolls  levied  in  respect  to  the 
harbours  of  Dover  and  Whitby  until  the 
1st  January,  1867. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  ho  must 
decline  to  accede  to  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  negatived ;  Clause  agreed 
to. 

Clauses  5  and  6  also  agreed  to. 

House  resumed ;  Committee  report  Pro- 
gress ;  to  sit  again  on  Friday  at  Twelve 
of  the  clock. 

THE  CHANNEL  FLEET.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DAWSON  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
it  is  intended  that  the  Channel  Fleet  should 
enter  Lough  Foyle  in  their  cruiso  of  ob- 
servation along  the  Northern  Coast  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  whether,  consistently  with  tho 
convenienco  of  the  Service,  such  visit, 
which  would  be  esteemed  most  gratifying, 
and  is  desired  by  the  citizens  of  London* 
derry,  can  be  accomplished  ? 
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Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
was  afraid  ho  could  not  give  any  assurance 
that  the  Channel  Fleet  would  visit  Lough 
Foyle.  It  was  very  gratifying,  however, 
to  the  Admiralty  to  know  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  neighbourhood  were  very 
anxious  for  the  presence  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  more  so  because,  as  he  regretted  to 
have  to  state,  the  Admiralty  had  received 
remonstrances  from  some  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  against  a  similar 
visit.  He  should  add  that  he  did  not 
think  it  was  to  the  credit  of  those  places 
that  they  should  havo  objected  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fleet. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE 
SHIP  NIGffTINOALE.—iiVESTlOTi. 

Mr.  pease  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
tho  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  it 
is  true  that  the  Unito*d  States  Steamer 
Saratoga  had  captured,  near  the  Congo 
River,  the  ship  NighiingaUt  of  Liverpool; 
whether  the  ship  had  960  Slaves  on  board, 
and  was  ready  to  carry  1,600  Slaves;  and, 
provided  such  arc  the  facts,  to  ask  when 
the  ship  last  cleared  from  Liverpool,  and 
for  what  part ;  and  what  was  the  nature 
of  her  cargo,  and  whether  her  owners  re- 
side in  Liverpool,  and  are  amenable  to  the 
Law? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  had 
caused  inquiries  to  be  made  of  the  Customs' 
authorities  at  Liverpool,  from  which  he 
found  that  the  ship  NightingaU  had  cleared 
out  from  Liverpool  for  St.  Thomas's  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1860.  He  was  informed 
that  she  was  a  United  States  vessel,  bound 
for  St.  Thomas's  and  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  ;  but  neither  the  Admiralty  nor  the 
Foreign  Office  had  received  any  official  ac- 
count of  her  capture. 

BREEOH-LOADING  RIFLES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BERKELEY  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Why  Terry's  Breech-loading  Rifles,  ordered 
for  the  use  of  the  18th  Hussars,  have  not 
been  delivered? 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  that  some  al- 
teration  had  been  found  necessary  in  the 
bands  of  Terry's  Breech-loading  Rifles, 
and  that  as  soon  as  it  had  been  effected 
they  would  he  issued  for  the  use  of  the  18th 
Hussars. 

FATE  OF  THE  SHIP  CAMILLA. 
QUESnON. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  wished  to  ask  tho 
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Becretar;  to  tbe  Admirattr,  Whether  nny 
iuquiriei  trere  mtAo  regardiDg  the  reported 
nreek  of  Her  Hejestj'a  Ship  Oamilla 
(Commander  ColfiUe)  ia  the  Jap&neH 
waters  in  September,  I86O1  and  the  result 
of  the  inquiries  f 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAQ£T  mH,  the 
Admiralty  hsd  received  three  reports  from 
Admiral  Uope,  whioh  left  no  sort  of  doubt 
as  to  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate  Tcsael, 
All  the  iuformatioa  they  had  receired  upon 
tlie  sabject  had  been  sent  to  the  public 
joiiroala,  in  order  that  erery  person  irlio 
wEts  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  ship  might 
be  supplied  with  the  earliest  possible  in- 
tolligeoce  upon  tbe  subject.  That  which 
placed  tfao  loss  of  tha  Camilla  beyond  all 
doubt  vas  the  foot  that  a  fe<r  days  after 
she  had  sailed  for  Yeddo  an  Indiaa  Go- 
TeromeDt  steamer  was  seat  in  search  of 
her  J  the  whole  of  the  coast  wss  narrowly 
examined ;  the  Native  princes  were  re- 
quested to  state  whether  they  could  afford 
any  iaFormation  with  respect  to  her  ;  and 
yet  nil  those  measures  lie  regretted  to  say 
were  attended  with  no  success.  The  first 
report  of  Admiral  Hope  placed  the  matter, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty,  beyond  all 
doubt.  There  was  a  subsequent  report 
that  the  topmast  of  n  vessel  had  been  seen 
in  that  sea,  and  llie  Admiralty  were  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  must  have  been  a 
remnant  of  tbe  Camilla.  Another  circum- 
stance which  tended  to  conSrni  the  belioi 
af  the  loas  of  that  vessel  was  the  fact  that 
a  Foreign  man  of  war  had  been  lost  near 
the  same  place  during  the  dreadful  typhoon 
which  raged  along  the  coast. 

INDIAN  PRIZE  MONET.— QUESTION. 
Sm  HARRY  VERNEY  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  interest  is  paid  by  tlie  Calcutta 
Treasury  on  the  PrliD  Money  paid  into  it; 
whether  any  interest  is  paid  on  Jewels  and 
othor  Booty  before  it  is  realised  ;  nnd  whe- 
ther, in  future,  when  booty  is  taken  in 
India,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  Prize, 
Officers  in  command  of  Corps  are  to  send  in 
at  once  the  nominal  roll,  without  waiting 
for  the  Royal  Warrant  declaring  suoh  Booty 
to  he  Prise? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  in- 
terest was  paid  on  prise  money  in  the 
Trcasunf  nt  Calcutta  at  the  rnlo  of  5  per 
cent.  No  interest  was  paid  on  jewels  or 
property  not  in  the  state  of  money,  Ho 
could  not  say  when  the pajmentof  interest 
oa  tbe  money  would  coase,  or  whether  in* 
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those  questions,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  answer  in  detail  qaestione  of  this 
kind  without  the  opportunity  of  informing 
himself.  With  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  prito  rolls,  Officers  in  India  had  betn 
desired  as  regarded  the  present  prise  to 
prepare  them  some  time  ago,  and  directions 
hsd  been  given  that  for  the  future  prise 
rolls  should  be  made  out  without  wailing 
for  the  declaration  of  prise. 

CONSUL  AT  PESTH.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  ef  Stale 
for  Foreign  AfFnirs,  Whether,  aa  the  British 
Gorernnient  have  no  Consul  or  Consular 
Agent  at  Peslh,  ihey  are  not,  since  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  deprired  of  any 
source  of  official  information  froni  that 
city  ;  and  whether,  for  the  improTeuKBt 
of  our  commercial  relations,  as  well  as  to 
obtain  trustworthy  iuformation  from  that 
country,  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Govornnieot  to  appoint  such  Consul  I 

Uiu>  JOHN  RUSSELL  was  undei^ 
stood  to  say  that  the  infornmtion  of  whid 
tho  hon.  Member  spoke  would  no  doubt  be 
useful ;  but  ho  was  not  aware  that  we  hsd 
any  commercial  relations  with  Peslh  whieh 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  a  Consul 
there. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXniBITION.— REPLT. 
Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  an  hon. 
Gentleman  had  asked  him  yesterday  a 
question  in  regard  to  the  ascent  of  U. 
Ulondin  nt  the  Crystal  Palace  with  his 
young  child,  in  reply  to  which  be  stated 
that  a  letter  hod  been  addressed  hy  his  di. 
rection  to  the  managers  of  the  Crystal 
Palncc  Company.  To  that  letter  he  had 
since  received  an  answer  from  tbe  secre- 
tory to  tlio  Company,  dated  Juue  18th, 
stating  that,  in  obedience  to  tho  wishes  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  M.  Blondin  would 
not  repeat  the  performance  to  whioh  at- 
tention had  been  called. 

di!:nmark  and  dolstein. 

ADDREaa    HOTED. 

LonD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  rose   to 

"  1.  That  nn  humblo  Addrosg  be  presented  to 
Her  Maje>t!r,  prajing  thnt  She  will  be  gmeioiulT 
picniod  to  take  lueh  meusarei  ai  mnj  be  neceumy 
to  prsTont  tnj  fcivlga  intSfferene*  with  tlae  aa- 
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"  2.  Addi'ois  for  Copies  of  Royal  Daoiili  NotOt 
nJJrosscd  to  tlio  Foreign  C.ibincts,  to  invite  thorn 
to  .1  ConfcrcncD  nt  London,  for  tha  purpoie  of  re- 
gutnting  ths  Suooeision,  September,  ISSl  (alluded 
to  in  tbo  Report  of  tho  CommiiiioD  of  tha  Datiiah 
Diet). 

"  Of  Protocol  of  London  of  the  flnd  day  of 
August,  1830  (Mludcd  to  in  Correspondence  on 
Schlfiwig  llatstoin,  p.  I3T,  and  in  the  Report 
to  the  DnnishUiet): 

"  Of  Negotiations  relating  to  the  Protocol  of 
r^ndon : 

"Of  Report  of  tho  Cominiasion  of  the  Daniah 
Diet  upon  tho  Succession'  (alluded  to  in  the  Pa- 
pers Itcl.-itiTe  to  tliD  Suceeieion,  p.  6): 

*  ~  ■   ■  '0  tho 


(alluded  to  in  tho  Correspondonco  on  Schlcswig 
IWatein,  p.  133): 

'■  Of  ■  I'rotcst  of  Prince  Frederick,  1869'  (nl. 
ludcd  to  in  the  Correspondence  on  Sehtoiwig  Hoi- 
stein,  p.  82): 

"  And,  of  ■  Dcipatchei  of  the  Oih  day  of  Do- 
cemher,  135!  '  (referred  to  in  tho  Correspondence 
on  Sohleswig  HolstoiD,  p.  68}." 

It  ia  with  great  diffidence  that  I  presume 
to  adJrcsB  tlie  Ilouao  upon  tlic  subject  of 
Sclilcswig  HuUtein.  Tlie  fact  ie,  I  had 
no  idea  nt  first  that  tbc  question  was  oF 
such  moment  as,  oa  mnture  reflection,  I 
have  found  it  to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mat- 
;or  not  only  of  niost  urgent,  but  of  daily- 
increasing  importance.  There  are,  in  tue 
first  pinco,  many  grievances  irhich  form  a 
JList  cause  of  complaint.  Then,  again, 
Uaron  Sclileinitz,  in  alluding  to  a  despatch 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
dated  October  27,  said  that  "the  right  of 
resistance  was  a  remedy  for  all  political 
gricvauccs,"  thereby  holding  out  a  threat 
as  to  ulterior  moaeures ;  and  Mr.  Ward, 
nritiug  from  Loipsio,  also  said  that  the 
(|ucsiioii  menaced  th«  peace  of  Europe, 
The  IIuusQ  is,  doubtless,  aware  that  a  fcde- 
rnl  execuiion  is  pending  in  Holstein,  and 
will  take  placei  on  August  6.  This  matter 
LB,  therefore,  of  great  importance  in  a  ma- 
terial point  of  tIcw,  as  threatening  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  commercial  in- 
tci'csts  of  this  couutry.  But  it  is  also  of 
greater  iiiiporlanoo  in  a  higher  point  of 
vieiv.  For  I  hope  to  show  that  all  this 
arises  from  one  illegal  act :  from  the  rights 
of  a  nation  having  been  tampered  iritb, 
and  its  fundamental  laws  swept  away. 
The  papers  laid  on  the  table  prove  that  in 
tho  l)uchics  of  Scblesnig  and  llolsteiu, 
police  legulatious  prevail  as  severe  as  any 
tliAt  existed  ill  Sicily  or  Naples;  all  public 
meetings  are  forbidden,  tho  press  itsolf  is 
gnggcd,  and  eren  the  right  to  petition  is 


I  dented.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Ward's  letter 
that  a  system  of  terrorism  &nd  oppteuioD 
is  employed  against  the  German  population 
of  the  Duchiei,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling them  to  consent  to  the  abridgment 
of  their  Couatitutional  rights.  I  refer  to  tlio 
"Correspondence  on  Sclileswig  Holstein" 
(p.  29),  where  Mr.  Ward,  after  saying  that 
those  who  signed  the  Address  to  the  King 
were  subjected  to  persecution  from  the  po- 
lice, aud  that  300  from  the  town  of  3chlei> 
wig  alone  wore  imprisoued,  continue*  in 


thes 


"  A  system  of  intimidation  and  terrorism  would 
appear  to  be  cnrried  on  against  the  German  popD- 
lation  of  tho  Duchy,  ftir  the  purpose  of  fonlag 
them  to  inhmit  to  nn  nbridgmont  of  the  eonstitu- 
tional  rlgbts  nhich  have  been  guaranteed  equally 
to  the  German  and  Danish  nationalities  withla 
tho  Dacliy  by  the  King  Daka." 

The  rery  use  of  the  name  "Sohleswig 
Holstein  "  is  on  offence;  and  ererf  insti- 
tution bearhiff  it  has  been  suppresied,  in- 
cluding tho  Bible  Society,  Art  Union,  Na- 
tural History  Society,  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  aud  even  the  AUona  Almanack. 
This  is  prored  from  tha  papen  laid  upon 
the  tabic  of  tho  House.  But  M.  Roos- 
loff,  in  his  pamphlet,  gives  many  other  in- 
stances olso.  Danish  officials  who  do  not 
understand  Qcrman  have  replaced  the  na- 
tives of  the  Duchies  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  in  ecolcsiastical  establishments.  Pur- 
thor,  (ho  Danish  language  has  to  be  used 
in  tho  courts  of  Inw,  in  the  churches,  and 
schools,  even  in  places  where  nothing  but 
German  is  understood.  Now,  one  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Reformation  was  that  the 
services  of  tho  Church  were  thenceforth 
performed  in  the  vernacular  dialect.  Yet 
the  King  of  Denmark  does  away  with  this 
advantage  by  causing  the  services  to  be 
performed  iu  a  language  which  is  not  nn- 
Jerstood.  Two  German  inhabitants  had 
combined  to  employ  a  German  tutor;  thej 
were  immediately  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
indignities  and  oppression,  until  the  tutor 
was  discharged.  M.  Raasloff,  the  Royal 
Commissioner,  mentions  this  fnet ;  he  also 
gives  [Quetlion  of  Languaget,  p.  32)  an- 
other instance  of  the  oppression  which  is 
irried  on  — 

"  One  Herr  Berkahn,  a  landed  proprietor  in 

Southern  AngliB,eagBEed  a  governess  fhMn  the  city 

rfSehleswig,  a  pliice  which,  even  In  tba  short  eipo- 

:  abOTeDienlloned,  Isaoknoirledged  tobelonf 

purely  German  district.     It  was  not  antu 

tho  grentcst  difficulty,  and  upon  the  exprest 

i:ondition  of  learning   Danish  immediately,  that 

governess  was  nc  all  allowed  to  enter  opoa 

duties  of  ber  sltaatlon,  and  oblnlnw]  a  pro- 
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Tiiional  permiaaion  to  reaiUe  with  Ilerr  Berkuhn. 
On  the  occftiion  of  Iho  next  tiaitntion  bf  the  cle- 
rical  authorities,  Ilerr  Berknhn  wiu  commanded 
to  appear  berore  the  deaa,  bringing  the  children 
and  govomeu  with  bim  ;  and  then  the  lociJ  ofB- 
cial  aald,  'This  is  not  n  queatioii  of  cquilit;  o( 
right).  Unleia  the  goTerncsB  is  diimiaaed  by  the 
lat  of  NoTember,  you  will  be  heavilj  fined.' " 

Eren  the  Gorman  books  which  aio  sopplied 
to  the  elementary  acliools  are  purposely 
iFritten  in  bod  Gerraon,  give  incorrect  hia- 
torical  and  geographical  information,  and 
contain  immoral  aentimcnta,  nliich  must 
pollute  the  minds  of  ihe  cliildren  nho  use 
them.  This  seems  perfectly  incredible;  jct 
it  tests  on  the  testimony  of  the  Rojal  Com- 
missioner hirasetf,  who  sajps — 

"  Nor  has  the  Danisation  of  the  elcmentat7 

■ehoolB,  in  tlie  purely  German  districts,  been 
omitted  in  the  ch.iin  of  'logiciLt  conaeqaencss.' 
.  .  .  A  glnnoe  at  the  Oerman  lUading  Bock 
(edited  bf  tho  Itofal  Mtnislrr  far  the  Duchy  of 
Sehleairig)  .  .  .  will  ahow  that,  initead  of 
being  a  guide  (a  the  correct  knowledge  of  the 
language,  German  children  even  may  be  nctuall; 
made  to  forget  the  I'utes  oF  their  mother  tongue 
by  the  fiilse  teaching  of  an  authorised  production, 
.  .  .  The  Rer.  Dr.  Thien,  notwithitandinB 
his  Danish  aympathica,  said  that  the  book  wi 
throughout  as  anobristiau  and  immoral  as  it  wi 


Najr,  oven  in  tbe  lunatic  asylum  nt  Schlcs- 
irig,  nliich  contnins  ten  times  as  tnanj 
German  patients  ns  Danes,  the  German 
board  of  directors,  doctor,  and  chaplain, 
baTe  all  been  rcmoTed  and  replaced  by 
Danes.  Thus  the  patients  are  cut  off  from 
all  conEdcntial  corammiicstion  nith  their 
attendants,  irhich  is  more  necessary  for 
lunatics  than  for  any  others.  All  this  is 
not  a  passing  injury,  but  a  constant  source 
of  irritation.  Need  I  allude  to  the  decep- 
tion practised  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Denmark,  who  has  cheated  the  foreign 
Governments  and  deceived  his  oirn  Diet? 
Listen  to  «hat  the  Royal  Commissioner 
himself  says  upon  that  paint,  in  a  pam- 
phlet called  i/y  Reply,  «hicb  has  been 
translated  into  French  from  the  original 
language.     He  says — 

"  Above  all  it  nmy  be  obscrred  what  an  amount 
of  duplicity  has  prcvntied  throughout  this  whole 
transaction  from  beginning  to  end  ;  ao  much  so 
that  the  I'reiident  of  the  Council  assumes  a  dlf. 
fcrcnt  pretence  when  he  apc.iki  to  mc,  the  Royal 
Commissi  oner,  from  that  which  ho  pata  on  when 
ho  addreaaos  foreign  Couria.  This  puts  me  in  a 
Tory  false  and  difficult  position.  But  this  position 
becomes  no  longer  (enable  when  he  keeps  me  in 
ignorance  of  the  language  which  he  has  held  to 
loreign  Courts." 

In  fact,  the  question  seems  to  travel  in  a  *i- 

ciouB  rouud  of  great  snares  and  weaD  decep- 
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tions;  the  Duchies  nro  duped  by  the  one, 
while  by  the  other  they  are  irritated.  Bn( 
nhy  is  nil  this  oppression  practised  f  What 
is  the  object?  Thoobject  of  nil  these  mea- 
sures, all  these  deceptions,  and  all  these 
persecutions  is  to  Incorporate  the  Duchies, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  an  euphemism,  to  pro- 
mote the  "Integrity  of  the  Monarchy." 
One  of  the  Danish  clergy  appointed  by  the 
Government,  Danish  by  birth,  Danish  h 
syni|>athies,  Danish  in  associations,  had 
said,  when  speaking  in  defence  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  yet  blaming  it  ns  too  weak  to  at- 
tain its  object,  "Yet,  after  ten  years  of 
repression,  the  German  element  is  slill 
predominant."  M.  Grundtvig,  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Eyder-Dauish  party,  csplaln- 
ed,  in  tho  nowapaper  FadreUindel,  what 
wero  the  views  of  that  porty — -  " 

"Schlcswig  shall  he  incorporated  with  Den- 
mark ;  Itolstoin  shall  be  cut  off  from  Germany, 
and  shall  thna  ho  rendered  neutral." 

The  whole  country  is  aunre  that  this  is  the 
object.  In  the  year  1838  ttie  Diet  of  Scb- 
lesnig  HaUtein  adopted  an  address  to  the 
King,  complaining  that  the  whole  aim  and 
nnrport  oF  the  Administration  had  been  to 
separate  Sehleswig  from  Holsteln,  and  in* 
corporate  the  former  with  Denmark.  They 
said  that  "  they  would  never  submit  to  an- 
neiation;"  that  "tho  pressure  was  per- 
fectly intolerable;"  and  they  reminded  the 
King  that  "  tranquillity  had  always  reign- 
ed until  this  attempt  to  incorporate  began." 
On  the  7th  of  April  last,  the  Diet  at  Ilie- 
hoo  adopted  an  nddrces,  in  which  they 
complained  that  "the  preceding  Diet  had 
never  assented  to  the  haw  of  Succeseion 
of  1853— that  it  had  been  submitted  to 
tho  acceptance  of  the  Danish  Diet,  but 
that  the  assent  of  the  Duchies  had  ncrer 
been  asked."  They  refer  the  cause  of  all 
tho  bitterness  ond  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Schlcswig  Holstein  to 
tho  Succession  which  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  1852,  and  the 
Law  of  Succession  which  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  that  treaty.  To  this  Mr. 
Ward  also  bears  testimony.  He  writes, 
September  27,  I860— 

"  There  is  in  the  Duchiea  a  large  party  who  arc 
diasatisfled  with  the  Rule  of  Succession  fixed  in 
1853,  and  who  would,  if  they  could,  Slill  give  the 
ducnl  crown  to  a  prince  of  (he  House  of  Augus' 
tcnburg." 

And  Lord  Bloonifield,  in  reporting  the  de- 
bale  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Roprcseula- 
tivcs,  tells  us  that  one  speaker  said — 

It  was  for  no  Power  a  moro  loorod  daty  to 
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speak  a  decisiye  word  on  tho  tide  of  right  and 
justice  in  the  matter  than  for  England,  whose 
policy  from  1848  to  1852  had  so  materially  con- 
duced to  tho  misery  under  which  Schleswig  Hol- 
stein at  present  groaned/' 

And  that  another  speaker 

**  Specially  called  attention  to  tho  action  of  the 
Great  Powers  from  1848  to  1852,  showing  how 
tho  status  quo,  fraught  as  it  was  with  the  seeds  of 
perpetual  disquiet,  had  been  brought  about  by  tho 
overpowering  influence  of  Russia." 

Therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  King  arise  from  a  desire 
to  incorporate  the  Duchies,  which  is  the 
ostensible  object  of  tho  treaty;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bitterness  of  the 
Duchies  is  traced  by  themselves  to  the  Suc- 
cession forced  upon  them  by  the  treaty. 
What  I  undertake  to  prove  is  that  the 
union  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  has  existed  from  the  most  ancient 
times;  but  that  along  with  this  there  has 
been  a  continued  intrigue  to  incorporate 
those  Duchies  with  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark; in  fact,  to  promote  the  •'integrity 
of  the  monarchy."  A  reference  to  the 
Annual  Registei*  shows  that  five  hundred 
years  ago  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  were  intimately  connected.  In 
the  time  of  our  Edward  VI.,  Christian 
I.  was  elected  King  of  Denmark ;  and 
about  eleven  years  afterwards  ho  became 
the  hereditary  reigning  Duke  of  Schles- 
wig and  Holstein,  on  the  express  stipula- 
tion that  he  would  swear  to  observe  the 
Constitution  of  Waldemar.  To  this  consti- 
tution every  reigning  Duke,  from  a.d.  1326 
to  this  day,  has  had  to  swear;  in  that  oath 
he  swears  to  preserve  the  union,  the  local 
self-government,  and  the  separate  national 
existence  of  the  States  of  Schlesnig  and 
Holstein.  The  first  oath  is  that  he  would 
preserve  Schleswig  and  Holstein  undivided; 
and  another  is  that  no  Danish  or  foreign 
officers  shall  be  employed  in  tho  Duchies. 
The  successors  of  this  King  were  reigning 
Dukes  of  the  Duchies  as  well  as  Kings  of 
Denmark,  because  these  hereditary  Dukes 
were  elected  by  the  Danes  as  their  Kings; 
for  Denmark  was  an  elective  monarchy. 
The  Treaty  of  Roskilde  formally  recogniz- 
ed Schleswig  as  a  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent State  in  1658.  In  the  year  1663 
Frederick  III.  effected  a  coup  d'etdt,  and 
converted  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  from 
an  elective  to  an  hereditary  sovereignty. 
He  promulgated  a  Law  of  Succession, 
making  the  Crown  hereditary  in  both  males 
and  females,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the 
law  of  Succession  which  obtained  in  the 
Duchies,  according  to  which  females  could 


not  succeed  to  the  Ducal  Crown.  Thus 
there  came  to  be  a  different  Lex  Regxa  in 
Denmark  and  in  the  Duchies.  The  con- 
nection between  Denmark  and  the  Duchies 
is,  in  fact,  precisely  similar  to  that  which, 
before  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  ex<* 
isted  between  Hanover  and  this  country. 
In  Hanover  the  Salic  Law  prevails  just  as 
it  did  in  the  Duchies.  England  went  to 
the  Crown  of  Hanover  because  we  elected 
the  House  of  Hanover  to  our  throne,  just 
as  Denmark  went  io  the  Duchies.  But 
here  is  the  difference  :  when  the  Queen 
ascended  the  throne,  we,  rather  than  break 
the  fundamental  law  of  Hanover  which  ex^ 
eluded  females  from  the  crown,  surrender- 
ed not  only  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  it- 
self, but  also  the  additions  which  had,  at 
the  peace  of  1815,  been  made  to  it  ns  a 
compensation  for  the  exertions  which  Eng- 
land had  made  in  the  wars  against  Napo- 
leon. In  the  case  of  the  Duchies,  however, 
the  law  had  been  prospectively  broken,  and 
was  going  to  be  infringed  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  tho  separation  of  the  Duchies 
from  Denmark.  What  should  wo  have 
said  if,  thirty  years  ago,  Plenipotentiaries 
had  sat  down  and  had  arranged  that  our 
Crown  should  not  go  to  our  beloved  Queen, 
but  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  had 
never  even  asked  our  consent  ?  This  would 
have  been  a  precisely  similar  case.  In  the 
year  1846,  Christian  VIII.,  breaking  the 
oath  of  Waldemar,  extended  the  Law  of 
Succession  of  Denmaik  to  the  Duchies, 
abolishing  the  Salic  Law  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  there.  Tho  Landgravine 
of  Hesse  would  otherwise  now  be  the  heir 
to  the  Throne  of  Denmark,  and  the  Duke 
of  Augustenburg  would  be  the  future  reign- 
ing Duke  in  Schleswig  Holstein.  Thus  he 
first  openly  attempted  this  nefarious  sys- 
tem of  annexation,  under  the  guise  of  the 
integrity  of  the  monarchy.  But  how  did 
this  come  about  ?  For  many  years  before 
that,  secret  agencies  had  been  at  work  in 
Denmark,  inciting  the  people  to  seek  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  Duchies  with  the 
Kingdom.  Thus,  in  the  manifesto  of  the 
Stadholderate  of  tho  Duchies  (p.  6)  it  ia 
stated  that — 

"  Tho  Danish  press  and  tho  political  clubs,  ever 
since  1830,  havo  proposed  the  Daniflcation  of 
Schleswiff.  The  provincial  States  of  Denmark 
in  1844  followed  the  mark,  and  went  a  stop  far- 
ther ;  they  requested  a  Royal  Declaration  to  this 
purpose  :  '  that  the  wholo  monarchy  was  an  indi- 
visible heirloom.'  ....  Propositions  were 
made  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1838,  and  embodied  in 
tho  Letters  Patent  of  1846,  which  had  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  coUectivo  monarchy  in  view." 
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Now,  things  do  not  occur  of  thcmselyes ; 
some  power,  though  unseen — some  energy, 
though  it  may  he  hidden,  is  always  at 
work.  It  is  only  thoughtless  people  who 
look  upon  human  affairs  without  seeking 
for  the  causes  which  produce  them.  In 
1843  the  son  of  tho  Landgravine  of  Hesse, 
and  heir-presumptive  to  the  Crown  of  Den- 
mark, married  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  who  from  that  moment  he- 
gan  to  negotiate  for  his  succession  to  tho 
Duchies.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  then 
the  organ  of  the  Foreign  Office,  called  at- 
tention, in  1844,  to  this  fact — 

'*  Prinoo  Froderiok  William  (of  Hosse)  is  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  tho  Emperor  Nicholas,  who 
has  already  shown  his  seal  for  the  interests  of  his 
son-in-law  hy  negotiating  for  him  tho  succession 
of  tho  Duchies  of  Uolstein,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  would  fall  to  the  ducal  family  of 
Holstcin  Augustenburg,  and  not  to  tho  Prince  of 
Ilesse.  .  .  .  Tho  Law  of  Succession  of  Hol- 
stein  is  different  from  that  for  Denmark,  Ac.  .  . 
But  Russia  is  believed  to  haye  precluded  this  re- 
sult ^tho  separation  of  tho  Duchies  from  Den- 
mark), by  having  induced  tho  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg and  his  family  to  cede  their  rights  of  succes- 
sion in  consideration  of  a  large  pecuniary  indem- 
nity. Thus  Denmark  and  the  Duchies  are  to  be 
preserved  as  an  entire  inheritance  for  Prince  Fre- 
derick William  and  his  heirs,  by  means  of  Russian 
gold,  and  £miily  ties  will  give  Russia  a  natural 
and  preponderating  influence  in  that  monarchy, 
which  holds  tho  keys  of  tho  Baltic,  the  Sound, 
and  the  Belt.  .  .  .  We  know  too  much  of 
the  far-seeing  policy  of  Russia  to  regard  this  with 
indifferoBco." 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  tho  attempt, 
in  this  instance,  was  to  mako  the  Crown 
of  the  entire  monarchy  and  Duchies  dc- 
Bccnd  in  the  cognatic  or  female  line,  under 
pretence  of  maintaining  the  "  integrity  of 
the  monarchy."  A  year  after  this  mar- 
riage the  Emperor's  daughter  died,  so  the 
negotiations  were  given  up;  the  Emperor 
was  no  longer  desirous  to  procure  the  en- 
tire monarchy  for  Prince  Frederick  William. 
In  1846  the  Due  de  Cases  was  sent  on  a  se- 
cret mission  to  Copenhagen,  and  tlio  result 
was  the  publication  of  the  Letters  Patent  of 
Christian  YIIL,  extending  the  Lex  Begia 
of  Denmark  to  tho  Duchies,  under  the 
name  of  •*  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
monarchy."  Thiers  is  tho  authority  for 
this.  The  facts  of  tho  case  were  these  : 
Louis  Philippe  was  then  engaged  in  ne- 
gotiating the  Spanish  marriages,  and  he 
was  moat  anxious,  as  he  had  lost  our  coun- 
tenance, to  buy  the  support  of  Russia. 
The  Times  stated  that,  ''in  order  to  con- 
ciliate tile  favour  of  Russia  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  everything,  from  Cracow  to 
Constantinople."    lie,  at  the  instanco  of 
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the  Russian  Ambassador,  sent  his  embassy 
to  Denmark,  which  resulted  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Letters  Patent  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded.     The   Duchies  pro- 
tested against  these  letters,  and  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  issued  a  decree  calling 
on  tho  King  of  Denmark  to  revoke  these 
Letters  Patent.  In  another  letter,  of  Sep- 
tembers, 1846,  the  King  strove  to  explain 
away  the  statements  contained  in  the  for- 
mer letters,  and  promised  that  no  measures 
should  be  token  to  destroy  the  Union  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.     Then  he  inaa- 
gurated  the  attempt  to  effect  by  adminis- 
trative  amalgamation  that  which  ho  had 
failed  to  accomplish  by  arbitrary  power. 
Since  then  tho   Danish  motto   has   been 
"  Denmark  to   the   Eyder ;  "    since  then 
these  repressive  measures  on  the  Germon 
element  in  Schleswig  have  been  resorted 
to.     In  1848,  January  28,   the   present 
King  came  to  the  throne,  and  swore  that 
"  nothing  should  be  done  to  alter  the  ex- 
isting Union  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein." 
On  the  18th  of  March,  the  States  of  tho 
Duchies  held  a  meeting  at  Rendsburg,  and 
determined   to   send  a   deputation  to  the 
King  to  represent  their  case.     The  depa- 
tion   consisted  of  Count   Reventlow   and 
others.    It  left  Kiel  on  tho  2l8t  of  March. 
But  on  the  20th,  the  news  of  this  meeting 
had  reached  Copenhogen.    Of  course,  they 
had  hoard  of  what  had  occurred  in  Paris  ; 
the  mob  became  much  excited  ;  the  Eyder 
Danish  party  flow  to  arms  ;  placards  were 
posted  up,  declaring  that  '*the  wish  and 
the  will  of  the  Danish  people  is  that  Sohles- 
wig  must  bo  separated  from  Holstein,  and 
must  be  incorporated  as  a  province  of  Den- 
mark."    They  besieged  the  King  in  his 
palace,  and  insisted  on  his  accepting  their 
programme.      Tho   Monarch  gave  way  ; 
the  Moltke  Ministry  resigned,  and  favour- 
ites of  the  mob  were  received  into  confi- 
dence, men  who  were  pledged  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Duchies  by  sword  and  bayonet : 
Messrs.    Tcheming   and   Monrnd,    known 
enemies  of   tho  Duchies.      The  news  of 
this  emeute  reached  Kiel  on  the  23rd ;  a 
Provisional  Government  was  instantly  ap- 
pointed, because  the  King  was  at  the  beck 
and  bid  of  a  Copenhogen   mob,   and  tho 
Duchies  did  not  wiah  to  be  under  the  feet 
of  a  Danish  mob,   but  desired  to  uphold 
their  laws.     The  objects  of  the  Duchies 
should  be  kept  clearly  in  view.     In  the 
manifesto  they  say,  July  22, 1850 — 

*'  Right  and  duty  of  /?<•«>/«««?.— The  forcible 
breaeh  of  a  fundamental  law  is  a  politieal  orimo 
which  both  nature  and  reason  either  enjoin,  or  at 
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lenst  will  permit  us,  to  ward  of  by  every  means 
warranted  iu  self-defence.  For  us  tho  people  of 
Schlcswig  Ilolstcin,  notonly  the  right,  but  tho  duty 
of  resistance  is  expressly  laid  down  in  our  consti- 
tutional laws  of  1460;  whcro  it  is  stated  that  'if 
ever  any  one  within  this  country,  or  out  of  it, 
should  infringe  upon  tho  articles  therein  con- 
tained, then  shall  wo  bo  pledged  to  oppose  him  ; 
and  each  and  every  man  shall  bo  bounden  to  ten- 
der his  faithful  assistance  in  protecting  the  said 
letter  and  treaty  in  all  and  every  clause.'  In  ex- 
ercise of  this  right,  in  fulfilment  of  that  duty,  the 
Duchies  are  in  arms  against  this  recent  attack  of 
Denmark." 

And  again  (p.  11) — 

'•  We  deliberately  insist  on  this  fact,  that  we 
arc  struggling  for  our  rights,  for  tho  rights  of  the 
people  of  Sohlcswig-IIoIstcin,  and  for  a  state  of 
tilings  by  law  established.  We  would  call  upon 
the  I'owcrs  of  Europe  to  consiider  that  tho  cir- 
eunistanees  of  tho  time  reflect  on  our  struggle  the 
character  of  a  struggle  for  tho  interests  of  public 
order  and  for  established  rights." 

Thus  the  Duchios,  though  suficring  from 
oppression  greater  than  had  proyailcd  in 
Naples  or  Sicily,  did  not,  liko  tiioso  king- 
doms, cast  off  their  horeditarj  Monarch,  but 
expressed  their  determination  to  uphold  the 
fuiidamentni  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  pro- 
tect tho  King  against  tho  mob  by  which 
ho  was  governed.  Tho  noblo  Lord  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  said,  tiiat 
nations  whicii  felt  themselves  aggrieved,  or 
which  were  dissatisfied  with  their  govern- 
njciits,  were  justified  in  getting  rid  of 
tlicni  aniL  appointing  what  government 
they  choso.  Why  had  not  the  Duchies 
this  right  conceded  to  them,  when  they 
never  rchcllcd  against  their  King,  but 
desired  only  to  defend  tlicir  laws  ?  In 
Naples  wc  refused  to  interfere  in  sup- 
pert  of  law  ;  in  the  Duchies  we  did 
interfere  to  break  tho  law.  In  1849  the 
armies  of  Prussia  went  to  the  States  of 
Schlcswig-llolstein  to  support  the  Duchies 
in  their  rightful  claim,  and  an  autograph 
letter  was  written  by  the  King  to  tho  Duke 
of  Aiigustenberg,  enjoining  him  by  every 
incnns  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  his  country,  and  promising  that  he 
should  receive  material  support  from  Prus- 
sia. But  when  the  reaction  set  in  after 
1848,  tho  Manteuffel  Ministry,  which  is 
sneered  at,  despised,  and  hated  by  the 
people  of  Germany  as  Russian  in  its  ten- 
dency, was  appointed.  Then  the  policy  of 
Prussia  underwent  a  change.  A  treaty  of 
pcaco  was  promoted  by  tho  Manteuffel  Mi- 
nistry, to  which  a  secret  article  was  ap- 
pended. That  treaty  has  been  laid  on  the 
Table  of  this  House,  but  the  secret  article 
included  iu  it  baa  not  been  produced.    This 


article  provided  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  support  the  propositions  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  for  altering  the  succession  and 
for  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Whether  the  allegations  regard- 
ing the  influences  by  which  the  Manteuffel 
Ministry  were  affected  were  true  or  not, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  ;  but  across 
tho  original  draft  of  the  document  to  which 
I  refer,  and  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  thero 
is  written  "Meyendorff"  (tho  Russian 
Ambassador)  "  has  had  tho  settling  of  all 
these  items.'*  This  explains  the  sudden 
change  which  took  placo  in  the  Prussian 
policy.  In  1849  Prussian  troops  were  sent 
to  the  Duchies  with  the  avowed  object  of 
supporting  their  Just  claims  ;  tho  Russian 
fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  ;  ond  in  1850 
the  Prussian  troops  were  withdrawn  with 
tho  secret  intention  of  abandoning  the 
Duchies  to  their  fate.  The  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  1850  was  enclosed  in  a  Despatch  from 
Lord  Westmoreland,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  I  cannot  close  this  Despatch  without  stating 
that  Baron  Meyendorff,  the  Russian  Minister,  has 
been  unremitting  in  his  exertions  to  bring  about 
the  termination  of  this  negotiation,  and  that  for- 
tified by  tho  declarations  which  have  lately  ema- 
nated from  his  Government  ho  has  greatly  contri- 
buted to  that  result." 

In  1851  the  King  of  Denmark,  still  enter- 
taining those  projects  of  annexation  with 
regard  to  tho  Duchies,  sent  Sponnek,  bis 
Minister  of  Finance,  to  Vienna,  to  propose 
that  Holstein  should  be  formally  separated 
from  tho  German  Confederation  and  an- 
nexed to  Denmark.  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
however,  sneered  at  the  proposal.  In  1852 
the  King  solemnly  promised  that  ho  would 
do  nothing  towards  incorporating  Schleswig 
with  tho  kingdom.  Of  this  promise  ho 
was  reminded  in  a  Despatch  by  the  noblo 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  seemed,  he  must  say,  to  have  acted 
a  fair  part  latterly  in  these  transactions. 
Lord  John  Russell  wrote,  December  8, 
1860— 

"  There  can  bo  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  these  promises  con- 
stitute an  engagement  which  his  Danish  Miyest/ 
is  bound  in  honour  to  fulfil.  Ho  is  bound  not  to 
incorporate  Schleswig  with  Denmark." 

And  Mr.  Paget  writes  (p.  58) — 

**  Tho  only  positive  engagement  entered  into  by 
Denmark  towards  Austria  and  Prussia  was,  that 
it  would  not  incorporate  Schleswig,  or  do  any- 
thing which  would  tend  towards  that  end."  [Sco 
the  Despatches  to  the  Danish  Envoys  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  December  6th,  1851.] 

It  baa,  therefore,  baen  abown  that  the  ob- 
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jcct  of  tho  Duchies  was  not  to  sever  tlieir 
connection  with  the  person  of  their  Sove- 
reign, hut  to  defend  their  laws  from  hcing 
crushed  hy  a  moh.  Tho  war  hegnn  by  an 
attempt  to  incorporate  the  Duchies  :  pence 
was  concluded  hy  the  treachery  of  tho  Al- 
lies in  forcing  the  Duchies  again  under  the 
Danish  yoke.  This  sore  is  still  running  ; 
for  tho  intrigues  and  measures  of  repression 
to  promote  this  incorporation  are  still  being 
continued.  Frederick  VI.  and  Christian 
VIII.  desired  to  centralize  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  *'let  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I 
would."  This  King,  carried  away  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Eyder  Danish  party, 
^'  bends  up  each  corporal  agent "  to  this 
feat,  and  tries  to  enforce  what  bis  prede- 
cessors desired.  This  policy  of  incorpora- 
tion came  to  a  head  in  the  Treaty  of  London 
of  May  8,  1852.  It  is  not  a  treaty  ;  be- 
cause, if  seven  parties  put  their  names  to 
a  contract  for  an  object  which  is  not  lawful 
the  agreement  is  not  binding,  and  tho  pro- 
ceeding is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  conspi- 
racy than  a  contract.  Imagine  a  contract 
to  dispose  of  a  settled  property  away  from 
,  the  next  heir  to  some  very  distant  relation. 
Tliis  is  exactly  the  caso  with  the  Treaty  of 
London.  The  Germans  have  novcr  ac- 
knowledged it  as  a  treaty  to  this  day. 
They  call  it  the  Protocol  of  London  ;  and 
the  Prince  who  will  come  in  under  that 
treaty  they  call  tho  Protocol  Prince. 
Austria  ond  Prussia  signed  it  ;  but  the 
Diet  has  never  authorized  them  to  do  so, 
and,  consequently,  their  signatures  to  that 
treaty  are  invalid.  I  have  been  informed 
on  the  best  authority — though  unfortu- 
nately I  may  not  produce  that  authority 
to  the  House — that  Prussia  is  most  desi- 
rous to  break  the  treaty,  and  do  away  with 
it.  1  believe  that  Austria  would  be  willing 
to  do  the  same.  There  is,  besides,  our 
signature  witii  those  of  Franco  and  Russia 
to  the  Treaty  of  May  8,  1852  ;  but  since 
that  time  wo  have  both  been  at  war  with 
Russia ;  and  it  is  well  established  that  a 
war  between  two  Powers  puts  on  end  to 
every  treaty  between  them,  and  that  no 
previously  existing  treaty  holds  good  ex- 
cept it  be  renewed  after  the  war.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  bctireen  Prus- 
sia and  Denmark  contains  a  renewal  of  all 
previous  treaties.  I  will  presently  show 
that  the  policy  of  this  treaty  was  not 
chosen  by  us,  but  had  been  forced  upon  us; 
and  since  then  many  eminent  statesmen 
have  expressed  their  thorough  dislike  to  it. 
If  this  wore  a  question  of  tho  succession  to 
a  peerage  it  would  demand  tho  strictest 
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investigation  ;  and  command  the  greatest 
attention.  Yet  this  is  much  more  ;  it  in- 
volves the  succession  to  a  Crown  of  Ea- 
rope.  Now,  if  it  were  right  for  us  to  do 
this,  it  follows  that  it  would  be  eqaallj 
right  for  other  nations  to  treat  as  in  a  si- 
milar manner.  And  what  will  the  treaty 
do  ?  The  Treaty  of  1852  has  not  yet 
come  into  operation.  It  is  still  in  abey- 
ance, and  will  not  take  effect  till  the  death 
of  the  present  King.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  it  acknowledges  as  permanent  this 
nightmare  "  integrity  of  the  monarchy," 
and  then  supersedes  the  law  of  tho  land  by 
altering  the  succession.  And,  according 
to  its  provisions,  when  the  present  King 
dies,  the  succession,  instead  of  going  to  tho 
next  heir,  is  to  jump  over  nineteen  heirs, 
until  it  comes  to  one  who  is  only  three  be- 
fore the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Tho  treaty 
will  cut  out  the  whole  of  tho  femalo  line  ; 
and  it  determines  that  no  son  of  the  future 
King,  Christian,  shall  be  allowed  to  succeed 
except  a  son  by  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Ilesse.  It  will  thrust  aside  all  other  chil- 
dren he  may  have.  But  never  has  any  ex- 
planation of  this  extraordinary  treaty,  nor 
any  information  concerning  it,  been  given 
to  Parliament.  Yet  this  is  the  first  time, 
with  one  exception,  that  England  ever  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  succession.  We  did 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
but  in  no  previous  instance.  This  Treaty 
of  London  is  one  of  great  moment ;  it  pur- 
ports, moreover,  to  do  for  constitutioual 
states  that  which  they  should  do  for  them- 
selves ;  and  it  regards  a  constitutional 
King  as  an  absolute  monarch  ;  and  yet  it 
has  never  been  explained  to  the  House  ; 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  what  led 
to  it.  The  first  information  which  we  had 
of  it  was  convoyed  by  an  article  in  The 
Times  of  the  11th  of  May,  1852~thrce 
days  after  the  treaty  itself  was  signed.  In 
that  article  allusion  was  made  to  the  ne- 
gotiations which,  during  a  period  of  many 
years,  had  preceded  the  final  arrangement  ; 
it  speaks  of  the  principles  of  the  treaty 
having  been  laid  down  in  the  Protocol  of 
London,  saying,  •*  When  at  length  Lord 
Palmerston  was  induced  to  lay  down  these 
principles  in  the  Protocol  of  London."  It 
says  also  that  '*  tho  announcement  of  the 
London  Protocol,  which  Prussia  refused  to 
sign,'*  was  received  in  Germany  with  scorn 
and  resentment."  Now,  are  Ministers  re- 
sponsible to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  is 
this  an  oligarchy  ?  If  they  are  responsible 
why  should  this  mystified  article  in  a  daily 
newspaper  be  all  that  is  given  to  enable  us 
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tojudgo  of  their  conduct?  If  we  are  to 
have  a  Bharc  in  the  GoTcrnment,  we  shouUI 
liavc  the  necessary  information  for  govern- 
ing ;  if  wo  are  to  tlelibernte,  we  should 
know  tho  facts  of  the  case  which  we  are 
called  on  to  judge  ;  if  Government  be  re- 
sponsible, we  shouUl  know  about  tho  Acts 
whici)  we  are  called  upon  to  endorse  or 
to  condemn.  Now  everj  one  imagined 
that  the  Treaty  of  London  had  been  found- 
ed on  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw,  of  Juno  5, 
1851.  For,  on  the  20th  of  March.  1851, 
Lord  Palmerston  made  use  of  these  ob- 
servations— 

*'  A  good  deal  had  passed  with  regard  to  these 
points — that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  succession 
to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  and  as  connected  with 
that,  in  regard  to  tho  arrangements  for  the  order 
of  succession  in  Schleswig  and  Ilolstein.  But 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  studiously  and 
systematically  held  themselves  aloof  from  taking 
any  share  in  these  negotiations." 

Now,  in  the  Report  of  tho  Danish  Diet 
1  find  an  allusion  to  tho  Protocol  of  Lon- 
don, which  is  said  to  have  been  signed  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  1850,  or  nine  months 
before  the  noble  Lord  said  **  Iler  Majesty's 
Government  had  studiously  and  systemati- 
cally held  themselves  aloof  from  taking 
any  sharo  in  these  negotiations.'^  But 
why  should  the  noble  Lord  have  denied 
that  Ilcr  Majesty's  Government  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  these  negotiations? 
Wliy  should  ho  keep  this  London  Protocol 
such  a  secret  ?  The  words  of  the  noble 
Lord  would  make  one  think  that  ho  was 
ashamed  of  that  protocol.  Why  say  that 
they  had  **  studiously  and  systematically 
kept  themselves  aloof  from  all  negotia- 
tions ?"  In  the  armistice  between  Prussia 
nnd  Denmark,  dated  July  2,  1850,  which 
has  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of  this  House. 
Article  4  says — 

"Douhts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  succes- 
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By  whom  have  these  doubts  been  raised  ? 
And  at  p.  4  I  find  that  thanks  are  re- 
turned to  tho  English  Cabinet  for  the 
•*  active  part "  they  took.  Again,  M. 
Hall  says,  at  p.  127  of  the  correspond- 
ence, that 

"  The  principle  of  tho  integi'ity  of  the  monarchy 
was  loudly  proclaimed  in  tho  London  Protocol." 

But  why,  then,  make  such  a  strict  secret 
of  that  protocol  ?  The  *•  Project  of  the 
Protocol  of  London"  ia  dated  June  2, 
1850;  it  was  signed  August  2  in  the  same 
year.     The  first  article  is  as  follows  : — 


"  The  unanimous  desire  of  the  said  Powers  is 
that  tho  state  of  the  possessions  actually  united 
under  the  Crown  of  Denmark  shall  bo  maintained 
in  its  integrity." 

I  should  have  supposed  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  noble  Viscount  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston) that  these  negotiations  must  have 
been  carried  on  behind  his  back.  But  it 
appears  from  the  original  notes  of  that 
protocol,  which  1  hold  in  my  hand,  that 
the  noble  Viscount  must  have  taken  part 
in  them  ;  because  I  find  in  one  place, 
••Variation  rejected  by  Lord  Palmerston/' 
and  in  another,  "  Variation  not  yet  dis- 
cussed with  Lord  Palmerston."  I  can- 
not, therefore,  understand  why  the  noble 
Viscount  stated  that  **  Her  Mojcsty's  Go- 
Ternment  had  studiously  and  systemati- 
cally kept  aloof  from  these  negotiations." 
There  is  a  note  at  the  foot  in  the  same 
handwriting — 

*<0n  July  8,  Drouyn  do  Lhuys  had  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Queen." 

This  shows  that  there  was  another  confer- 
ence on  that  day.  In  another  copy  there 
are  no  crosses  to  the  names  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  Austrian  Ambassadors  in  the  list 
of  those  present.  Perhaps,  as  the  Prus- 
sian Plenipotentiary  refused  to  sign,  the 
Austrian  also  absented  himself.  Here, 
then,  is  proof  that  the  negotiations  for  this 
protocol  were  commenced  not  later  than 
June  2,  1850  ;  the  peace  at  Berlin,  with 
tho  Secret  Article  relating  to  the  succes- 
sion, was  signed  at  Berlin,  on  July  2. 
There  was  another  conference  in  London 
on  July  3,  and  the  protocol  was  signed 
on  August  2.  But  for  what  reason  was 
this  kept  BO  secret,  and  even  denied?  I 
have  been  told  that  this  protocol  was 
presented  to  the  Cabinet  by  the  noblo 
Viscount,  but  that  it  met  with  disapproval 
from  them,  and  that  they  refused  to  agree 
to  it.  The  Government  were  then  in  diffi- 
culties. The  Pncifico  business  was  going 
on.  Tho  Ministry  had  been  outvoted  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  on  a  Mo- 
tion of  want  of  confidence  by  a  majority 
of  37.  This  happened  on  Juno  17,  1850. 
M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys,  tho  French  Arabas- 
sodor,  had  been  recalled  ;  and  Count  Nes- 
sclrode  had  written  what  tho  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  called  a  "  public 
lesson  "  to  tho  noble  Viscount.  1  trust  I 
may  bo  allowed  to  refer  to  what  was  said 
in  that  debate  by  two  such  eminent  sup- 
porters of  the  noble  Viscount  as  tho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale.     Mr.  Gladstone   (June 
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27,  1860).  on  the  Pacifico  debate,  read 
what  be  called  a  "public  lesson,"  wbich 
was  written  bv  Count  NesBelrode  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  used  these  words — 

*'  It  is  not  only  with  Franco  that  wo  havo  had 
to  deal :  what  is  tho  lesson  which  Count  Ncsscl- 
rodc  has  read  to  us  ?  .  .  .  This  lesson,  so 
road  to  you  without  reply,  is  a  lesson  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  tho  Russians/'  [3 
Eaneard  cxii.,  580-dl.] 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  showed 
a  prescience  of  the  true  state  of  tho  case, 
yet  the  acute  insiglit  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  was  greater. 

"  Read,  I  ask  you,  tho  extraordinary  language 
used  by  Count  Ncsselrode  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  then  read  tho  answer  of  tho  latter,  and  see 
how  different  is  tho  tone  adopted  by  him  (Lord 
Palmerston)  to  a  country  which  is  powerful,  com- 
pared with  that  he  makes  use  of  to  one  that  is 
weak.  ...  A  hectoring  epistle  from  Count 
Ncsselrode,  to  which  tho  noble  Viscount  sent  a 

very  meek  and  lamb  *  like   reply 

First  you  submit  to  rebuke  from  Russia,  and 
next  you  are  humiliated  before  France."  llbid, 
664-C7.] 

And  then  ho  uses  these  pregnant  words — 

"  I  believe  tho  noble  Lord  is  of  an  active  turn 
of  mind — that  he  likes  these  protocols  and  con- 
ventions."   [/Wd,673.] 

This  arrow,  sent  at  a  venture,  must  have 
wounded  the  uoblo  Viscount's  conscience 
Borely,     He  continues — 

**  He  made  a  speech  against  Austria,  I  romom' 
ber,  on  one  occasion,  but  ho  did  not  breatho  a 
syllable  against  Russia.  Tho  only  allusion  ho 
made  to  Russia  was  in  the  nature  of  an  apology, 
uttered  in  a  sense  that  seemed  to  justify  the  part 
taken  by  Russia."    [/Wd,  673.] 

Well,  then,  as  I  have  said,  the  Cabinet 
appears  to  have  disapproved  of  this  pro- 
tocol ;  but  then  there  was  the  Pacifico 
difficulty  ;  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  tho  Lords  ;  tho  French  Ambassador  re- 
called ;  a  **  hectoring  epistle  "  from  St. 
Petersburg  ;  the  Russian  Ambassador  de- 
manding his  passports.  But  what,  then, 
induced  the  I3ritish  Cabinet  to  sign  the 
treaty  ?  The  Wese)'  Zeitung,  of  April, 
1853,  answered  the  question  ns  follows  : — 

"  Count  Reventlow,  tho  active  Minister  of  Don- 
mark  in  London,  had  long  been  preparing  the 
first  Loudon  Protocol,  in  which  tho  integrity  of 
tho  Danish  Monarchy  was  pointed  out  as  a  thing 
to  be  wished.  Russia  was  seconding,  England  was 
temporiiing,  and  Prussia  at  that  time  kept  so  far 
aloof  that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  August  1, 
1850,  even  handed  a  note  of  protest  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston. Russia  availed  herself  of  the  confusion 
brought  about  in  tho  Piraeus  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  of  tho  favour  shown  by  him  to  M.  Pacifico,  to 
iDitruct  to  M.  Bmnnow  to  demand  his  passport. 

J^rd  Bobert  Montagu 


Lord  Palmerston,  apparently  surprised,  asked 
whether  there  wero  not  any  means  of  adjusting 
tho  difference  ?  *  To  bo  sure,'  was  the  reply  ; 
*the  signature  of  tho  London  Protocol.' " 

The  protocol  was  actually  signed  three 
weeks  afterwards.  But  perhaps  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject  is  M.  von  Gagern, 
the  President  of  tho  German  Parliaroeut, 
who,  in  his  Protest,  published  at  Man- 
heim  in  1852,  said — 

**  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Franco  bad  from  18i6 
[when  Christian  VIII.  published  his  Letters  Pa- 
tent] been  active  in  urging  the  institution  of  the 
Collective  Monarchy.  In  tho  spring  of  1850  a 
favourable  conjuncture  had  arisen,  which  Russia 
was  tho  first  to  perceive ;  first,  in  the  unfortu- 
nate division  of  the  Gorman  Powers ;  secondly, 
in  the  disgust  of  the  British  Ministry  at  the  long 
delay  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  at  Berlin  ; 
and  last,  not  least,  in  the  personal  embarrassment 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  Ministerial  position 
had  been  endangered.  .  .  .  Somo  diplomatic 
success  to  assuago  the  Tories,  and  an  apparent 
reconciliation  with  Russia,  were  under  such  cir- 
cumstances what  Lord  Palmerston  could  not  do 
without,  if  ho  wanted  to  remain  at  the  helm. 
Tho  accession  of  England  to  that  protocol  was 
the  first  desideratum,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  under 
the  circumstances,  had  declared  himself  ready  to 
sign." 

These  authorities  seem  to  assert  that  tho 
uoblo  Viscount,  for  tho  sako  of  retaining 
office  for  one  year  had  consented  to  sign 
a  protocol  of  which  his  Cabinet  disap- 
proved, had  interfered  in  tho  affairs  of  a 
foreign  nation,  had  committed  an  act  of 
injustice,  had  altered  the  succession,  had 
swept  away  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
State,  and  had  entailed  eleven  years  of 
misery  upon  the  Duchies.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears, ho  submitted  for  the  sake  of  office, 
to  make  us  become  the  tools  of  another 
Power.  Calm  deliberation  obliged  his  Ca- 
binet to  refuse  ;  pcrsonol  inconvenience 
induced  them  to  yield.  Out  of  this  pro- 
tocol grew  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw  and 
the  Treaty  of  1852  as  necessary  conse- 
quences. 1852  is  a  memorable  year; 
then  the  treaty  was  signed  ;  and  a  letter 
from  our  Sovereign  was  read  at  the  Table 
of  this  House,  informing  the  House  that 
the  noble  Viscount  was  **  wanting  in  sin- 
cerity to  tho  Crown,"  and  was  in  tlie 
habit  of  deceiving  Her.  Thus,  tho  pro- 
tocol and  the  treaty  were  conceived  in  sub- 
jection, and  were  executed  in  duplicity. 
They  were  signed,  not  from  approval,  but 
for  the  exigencies  of  a  Minister.  1  now 
turn  to  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw,  June  5, 
1851.  It  is  founded  on  **  the  importance 
of  maintaining  tho  Danish  Monarchy  in 
its  integrity."     It  then  says — 
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"  The  rights  ofinherilancodeTolvoupon  Prince 
Christian  in  virtuo  of  the  renunciations  of  the 
Landgravine  of  Hesse,  of  her  son  Prince  Frederick, 
and  of  her  daughter  Princess  Mary." 

Then  afterwards  it  soys  the  King, 

"  Wishing,  on  his  part,  to  completo  the  titles  re- 
sulting from  these  renunciations." 

Now  these  renunciations  had  not  then  been 
made.      The  Report  of   the  Danish  Diet 

says  (p.  14) — 

"  The  renunciations  in  favour  of  the  Princess 
Louise  by  the  nearest  heirs  are  already  cited  in 
tlio  Protocol  of  Warsaw,  although  at  the  time 
when  that  protocol  was  signed  the  renunciations 
})ad  not  been  made,  as  is  shown  by  the  Acts  of 
Kcnuuciation  laid  before  the  Diet.'' 

M.  Bluhme's  despatch  of  May  9,  1853 
Papers  relative  to  the  Succession,  p.  7), 
confirms  this  statement.     He  says — 

'*  The  message  affords  the  king  very  great 
liberty,  &c,  .  .  .  in  so  much  that  his  Ma- 
jesty  need  not  seek  at  once  the  successive  renun- 
ciations by  those  possessing  rights  annulled  by  the 
treaty,  or  rendered  impossible  by  other  mcfins." 

Yet  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw  is  grounded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  renunciations 
have  already  been  voluntarily  made.  The 
protocol  continues — 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  understood  that  the  even- 
tual rights  of  the  two  younger  branches  of  Hol- 
stcm  Gottorp  should  be  expressly  reserved,  that 
those  which  the  august  chief  of  the  elder  branch 
sliould  abandon  for  himself  and  for  his  male 
lineage  in  favour  of  Prince  Christian  of  Glucks- 
bourg  and  of  his  male  lineage  should  be  revived 
in  the  Imperial  House  of  Russia  whenever  (which 
God  forbid)  the  male  lineago  of  that  Prince  should 
become  extinct." 

These  reservations  were  repeated  when 
the  treaty  was  signed.  Baron  Brunnow*s 
note,  handed  in  at  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  May  8,  1852,  says  that  he 

*'  Having  been  authorized  to  sign  tho  treaty, 
.  .  .  -.  has  been  ordered  to  transmit,  at  the 
same  time,  the  present  note,  for  the  purpose  of 
recalling  and  renewing  tho  reserves  contained  in 
the  I'rotoeol  of  Warsaw." 

He  then  recites  these  reservations  from 
the  protocol.  Therefore,  after  tho  death 
of  Christian  and  his  sons,  these  claims 
will  be  revived  into  rights ;  they  are  now 
acknowledged  ns  such  by  this  treaty. 
Russia,  therefore,  virtually  gives  up  no- 
thing for  pomething ;  for  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  she  liare  preferred  any 
claims  till  all  these,  and  many  more  in- 
tervening heirs  besides,  had  been  dead. 
Hence,  by  pretending  to  renounce,  she 
cuts  out  nineteen  heirs,  and  comes  in  all 
the  sooner  to  the  Crown.  M.  Bluhme 
sends  a  despatch  from  Copenhagen,  May 


9, 1853,  Papers  relative  to  tho  Succession, 
p.  8,  saying— 

"The  Diet  fear  a  pi*eponderating  influence  on 
the  part  of  Russia  in  the  application  of  Article  2 
of  the  Treaty  of  London,  it  being  in  tho  power  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  by  means  of  the  reser- 
vations made  by  the  Protocol  ot  Warsaw,  and  re- 
newed at  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  May  8th 
of  last  year  to  suppoH  a  claimant  which  all  tho 
monarchy  would  be  forced  to  accept,  because  tho 
Cognate  Succession,  established  by  the  Royal  Law, 
being  abolished  once  for  all  through  all  parts  of 
the  monarchy  open  to  this  succession,  would  have 
no  claimant  to  oppose  to  him." 

Nearly  a  century  ago  Russia  got  Olden- 
burg in  lieu  of  some  doubtful  claims  on 
a  small  part  of  Ilolstein.  The  arrange- 
ment was  this  :  on  the  failure  of  the  heirs 
of  Frederick  III.  Oldenberg  was  to  revert 
to  Denmark,  and  Ilolstein  Gottorp  to  Rus- 
sia. Now,  on  tho  contrary,  Russia  will 
come  in  for  the  whole — Ilolstein,  Schles- 
wig,  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  all — on  tho 
death  of  three  persons  ;  but  she  docs 
not  resign  Oldenburg  until  all  (ho  inter- 
vening heirs  also  shall  have  died.  Besides, 
those  ^*  claims  "  were  very  doubtful  ;  now 
they  are  acknowledged  as  **  rights."  More- 
over, Bunsen,  in  p.  19  of  his  Memoir  to 
Lord  Falmerstont  denies  the  validity  of 
the  renunciations.  Besides,  if  they  were 
valid,  why  should  they  not  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  treaty,  as  tho  renuncia- 
tions of  the  Houso  of  Bourbon  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  ?  The 
upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Russia 
gives  up  nothing  in  exchange  for  getting 
her  succession  made  more  rapid  and  more 
certain  ;  and  for  getting  doubtful  claims 
acknowledged  as  rights;  and  by  procuring 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  '*  integrity  of 
the  monarchy  **  as  permanent,  she,  of 
course,  obtains  the  wholo  instead  of  a 
small  Dart.  Thus  M.  Usedom,  the  Mi- 
nister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Berlin,  in  his 
o£Scial  Memoir  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
February  4,  1851,  says — 

"  In  attempting  to  break  the  legitimate  suc- 
cession in  the  Duchies,  violently  and  without  n 
free  renunciation  on  the  part  of  those  concerned, 
tho  dangerous  principle  of  arbitrary  power  is  in- 
stalled in  tho  place  of  positively  existing  heredi- 
tary rights.  .  .  I  pray  to  God  that  your  Ma- 
jesty may,  at  any  risk,  keep  yourself  free  from 
establishing  the  principle  of '  integrity '  which  is 
not  in  existence,  but  which  is  only  intended  to  be 
ai*tificially  created.  The  right  of  Denmark  with 
regard  to  such  '  integrity '  has  hitherto  no  other 
foundation  than  her  own  desire." 

Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  his  Memoir  to  Lord 
Palmer ston,  p.  31,  says — 

''  It  was  only  too  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
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plan  now  proposed  was  nothing  but  the  execution 
of  the  project  which  the  late  French  Goverment 
had  recommended  in  1840  "  (which  was  done  at 
the  instance  of  Russia.) 

Now,  that  this  is  no  chimerical  fear  or 
childish  fancy,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  shared  bv  no  less  a  man  than  the 
historian  M.  Thiers,  who  said — 

*'  It  is  quite  enough,  in  dellTcring  Finland  to 
the  Russians,  to  have  aflforded  them  the  means  of 
a  step  in  advance  to  the  Sound,  a  point  from  which 
they  will  not  be  less  menacing  to  us,  at  a  future 
day,  when  the  Russian  Colossus  with  one  foot  on 
the  Dardanelles  and  another  on  the  Sound,  will 
make  the  whole  world  his  slave,  and  liberty  will 
have  fled  to  America.  However  chimerical  all 
this  may  seem  now  to  narrow  minds,  it  will  one 
day  be  a  cruel  reality/' 

I  trust  the  House  will  bear  in  mind  that 
our  agreement  to  all  this  arose  not  from 
deliberate  approval,  but  from  the  political 
exigency  of  a  Minister,  who,  to  retain 
office,  signed  the  bond  which  bound  him 
to  carry  out  this  policy.  The  treaty  was 
submitted  to  the  Danish  Diet  (but  not  to 
the  States  of  the  Duchies),  and  was  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Minister  saying  that 
"  any  alteration  would  appear  as  if  the 
King  had  broken  his  engagement  with 
the  foreign  Powers."  The  proposed  abo- 
lition of  the  Law  of  Succession  of  Den- 
mark was  also  laid  before  them,  and  the 
Minister  represented  such  a  step  as  a 
'* European  necessity"  to  them;  but  to 
tho  foreign  Powers  he  asserted,  before  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  that  the  Diet  had 
already  taken  that  step.  Tiie  Diet  was 
three  times  dissolved  before  this  alteration 
of  the  Lex  Regia  could  bo  forced  upon 
them.  This  recalls  the  frequent  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  in  Charles's  reign, 
which  has  been  always  held  up  as  a  justi- 
cation  for  the  violent  retaliation  which  fol- 
lowed. But  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
this  abolition  of  the  Lex  Regia  of  Den- 
mark also  was  brought  about  by  foreign 
interference.  In  tho  Papers  relative  to 
the  Succession,  p.  9,  there  is  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  June  7, 1853, 

"Sir, — M.  de  Bille  has  communicated  to  me 
the  despatch  addressed  by  the  Danish  Government 
to  the  Danish  Ministers  at  the  Courts  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  the  8th  of  May,  a  copy  of  which  was 
enclosed  in  your  despatch  of  the  11  ch  ult.,  and 
which  contains  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  Danish  Government  not  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  simple  communication  of  that 
treaty  to  the  Danish  Chambers,  but  to  accompany 
it  by  a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the  Ltx 
Regia. 

**  Although  the  course  which  the  Danish  Go- 
vernment has  deemed  it  expedient  to  pursue  in 
this  respect  would  not  appear  to  call  for  the  ex- 
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pression  of  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
Government,  I  have  yet  to  instruct  yov,  as  tibo 
expression  of  such  opinion  appears  from  yoar  de- 
spatch to  be  desired,  to  assure  the  Danish  Minis- 
ter that  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  full  justloo 
to  the  motives  by  which  the  Danish  Government 
have  been  actuated,  and  that  they  see  no  reasoDS 
for  changing  the  opinion  already  on  Tarious  oeoa* 
sions  expressed  by  Viscount  Palmerston,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  law  in  question  (namely,  the  Le» 
Regia  of  Denmark)  would  afford  a  simple,  nahf 
and  apparently  unobjectionable  method  of  here- 
after preventing  renewed  complications,  mich  as 
those  to  which  the  Treaty  of  the  8th  May  so 
happily  put  an  end." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  odd  that  this 
measure  should  be  defended  on  the  score 
that  it  would  "prevent  hereafter"  that 
which  had  already  been  "  put  an  end  to." 
But  it  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  dis- 
covery that  the  abolition  of  the  Lex  Regia 
should  also  be  due  to  the  noble  Viscount. 

Notice  taken,  that  Forty  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted  ;  and  Forty 
Members  not  being  present. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Eight  o'clock* 


nOUSE     OF    COMMONS. 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1861. 

MiNUTBs.]  PuBUO  Bills.— 1^  Government  of  the 
Navy. 
2°  Vaccination. 

3°  Larceny,  4c. ;  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  ; 
Forgery ;  Coinage  Offences. 

WINDOW-CLEANING  Ac,  BILL. 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sia  CHARLES  BURRELL  said,  he 
rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  which  he  advocated  in  the  interests 
of  the  lower  classes,  to  protect  them  against 
the  danger  of  being  ordered  to  clean  win- 
dows from  the  outside.  That  practice,  it 
was  well  known,  had  led  to  to  a  great  many 
fatal  accidents,  and  he  was  sure  that  tho 
House  would  bo  glad  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  recurrence  of  such  calamities. 
Ho  had  received  that  morning  information 
of  four  accidents  of  the  kind,  three  of  which 
terminated  fatally,  and  probably  the  fourth 
also,  although  it  was  only  stated  that  a 
man,  who  had  fallen  from  a  window  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital for  a  fractured  skull,  and  it  waa  not 
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BtutcJ  whether  lie  had  died  or  not.  On 
the  occasion  when  he  hrought  this  nicaauro 
before  the  Houso  in  the  last  SesBion  of 
Pariinment  a  Gentleman  of  the  law  took 
upon  himself  to  turn  the  matter  into  ridi- 
cule, and  found  plenty  of  other  Gentlemen 
to  join  in  the  laugh  with  him.  Ho  was  ad- 
vised by  his  friends  not  to  press  the  second 
reading  then,  but  he  hoped  that  now  the 
House  would  allow  the  Bill  to  be  considered 
in  Committee.  A  similar  Bill  was  passed 
about  fourteen  years  ago  for  Scotland,  and 
Scotch  Members  told  him  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  in  preventing  these  acci- 
dents had  been  completely  successful.  Last 
year,  after  his  Bill  was  thrown  aside,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  four  deaths  within  two 
days  from  accidents  of  the  sort  which  he 
was  anxious  to  provide  ogainst.  That  was 
a  striking  proof  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
such  a  measure.  He  employed  a  system 
of  window-cleaning  in  his  own  houses,  both 
in  town  and  country,  which  was  attended 
with  no  danger  whatever,  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  it  generally  adopted.  He  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
held  that  to  pass  such  a  maasuro  as  that 
before  them  would  be  to  carry  the  prin- 
ciple of  interference  between  employer  and 
employed  to  a  most  inconvenient  and  un- 
precedented length.  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  were  really  absurd,  and 
would  render  an  employer  liable  to  punish- 
ment if  his  servant  cleaned  a  window  from 
a  balcony.  Every  one  must  do  justice  to 
the  motives  of  tho  hon.  Baronet,  but,  how- 
ever well  meant  the  Bill  might  be,  he  was 
satisfied  that  it  would  prove  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  and  vexation.  He,  there- 
fore, moved  that  it  bo  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  three 
months." 

Mr.  cave  said,  that  whatever  opinion 
the  House  might  entertain  of  the  merits 
of  the  Bill,  there  could  be  but  one  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  the  motives  of  his 
hon.  Colleague  in  bringing  it  before  the 
House.  The  House  could  not  but  respect 
one  who  had  been  a  Member  of  Parliament 
before  most  of  them  were  born  ;  whose 
political  career  carried  him  so  far  back 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  seized  the 
assassin  of  Spencer  Pcrcival  in  the  lobby 


of  the  former  House  of  Commons,  and  who 
now,  towards  the  close  of  a  long  and 
honourable  life,  at  an  age  when  most  men, 
if  they  had  the  power  of  thinking  at  all, 
thought  only  of  themselves,  was  exert- 
ing himself  in  tho  cause  of  humanity  to 
stop  what  was  at  any  rate  a  clumsy  and 
dangerous  practice,  and  not  only  by  this 
Bill,  but  by  setting  the  example  of  an 
improved  construction  in  his  own  house, 
which  had  already  been  followed  in  some 
public  offices,  and  if  architects  and  builders 
had  a  little  more  public  spirit  would  soon 
be  generally  adopted.  He  (Mr.  Cave)  had 
thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much,  as  his 
name  was  on  tho  back  of  the  Bill,  though 
all  the  credit  of  it  was  due  to  the  hon. 
Baronet,  who  was  its  sole  author,  and  who 
knew,  indeed,  that  he  (Mr.  Cave)  did  not 
entirely  approve  of  the  details.  These, 
however,  might  be  amended  in  Committee. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  150  hon« 
Members  opposite,  among  whom  was  the 
hon.  and  learned  Baronet  who  moved  tho 
Amendment,  were  ready  to  go  into  tho 
lobby  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  of  every  clause  of  which  they  dis- 
approved. Should  this  be  refused,  he  re- 
commended his  hon.  Colleague  to  wash 
his  hands  of  tho  matter,  and  to  rest  con- 
tent with  the  efforts  he  had  made.  Ho 
was  now  relieved  of  all  responsibility  on 
this  score,  and  might  be  well  satisfied  to 
leave  that  to  those  who  opposed  him.  For 
his  own  part  he  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  such  a  measure  than  one  of  those  who 
treated  it  with  ridicule. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  tho 
motives  of  the  hon.  Baronet  who  promoted 
tho  Bill  deserved  respect,  and  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  treat  the  subject  with  ridi- 
cule. He  himself  never  said  anything 
that  could  be  construed  into  a  suggestion 
that  the  measure  was  a  laughable  one.  It 
was  a  perfectly  serious  proposal,  and  de- 
served to  be  so  treated.  The  general  law 
of  tho  country  was  that  any  person  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  placed  another  in 
a  situation  of  danger  whereby  his  death 
might  bo  caused  was  liable  to  an  indict* 
ment  for  the  man*s  death.  That  principle 
would  apply  to  cases  of  window-cleaning 
where  any  degree  of  rashness  which  the 
law  deemed  culpable  was  exhibited ;  but 
the  hen.  Baronet  wished  to  make  that  sort 
of  trifling  with  the  lives  of  others  sabjeot 
to  a  special  penalty.  The  general  rule  on 
which  they  went  was  that  an  adult  person 
in  any  employment  was  master  of  bis  own 
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life  and  safety,  and  that  the  law  was  not 
required  to  interfere  for  his  protection.  It 
was  obvious  that  there  were  noanj  dangers 
to  which  persons  in  the  employment  of 
others  voluntarily  exposed  themselves 
which  were  greater  than  those  in  the  case 
of  window-cleaning.  The  Government  had 
not  neglected  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net for  a  return  of  the  number  of  accidents 
through  window-cleaning,  but  had  received 
an  answer  from  Mr.  Wakley  that  it  would 
take  a  very  long  time  to  search  through 
the  reports  of  alt  the  coroner*s  inquests  in 
Middlesex  in  order  to  make  the  return. 
He  thought,  however,  that  they  might  as- 
sumo  as  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  such 
accidents  were  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Employment  in  mines,  or  even  on  board  a 
ship  going  to  sea  in  stormy  weather,  was 
attended  with  dangers  at  least  equal  to 
those  to  be  apprehended  in  the  case  of 
window-cleaning.  In  many  of  the  build- 
ing trades,  in  driving  a  railway  train,  and 
in  many  other  avocations,  there  was  great 
risk  of  accident,  but  in  none  of  those  cases 
was  there  any  legislative  interference  for 
the  protection  of  life.  Then  there  was  a 
ease  which  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  pub- 
lic attention  lately — that  of  rope-dancers, 
who  in  places  of  entertainment  exhibited 
themselves  in  dangerous  positions  for  the 
gratification  of  the  public.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  to  prevent  adult  persons, 
who  were  masters  of  their  own  understand- 
ings, from  exposing  themselves  in  that 
manner.  From  time  to  time  dangerous 
ascents  were  also  made  in  balloons,  but 
the  law  did  not  enable  the  executive  Go- 
vernment or  the  magistrates  to  prevent 
them.  If  they  were  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  legislation  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Baronet,  it  was  clear  that  there  were 
other  employments  which  were  as  danger- 
ous as  window-cleaning,  and  with  which  it 
would  be  equally  necessary  to  deal.  Not 
being  prepared  to  depart  from  the  recog- 
nized tenets  of  our  legislation  in  that  re- 
spect, he  could  not  give  his  vote  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  had  not  heard  any  objection  to  the  Bill 
which  could  not  be  obviated  in  Committee. 
He  thought  that  the  Bill  came  in  aid  of  a 
class  of  persons  who  were  especially  un* 
able  to  exercise  a  free-will.  For  what 
poor  female  servant  could  refuse  to  clean 
a  window  in  the  manner  objected  to  if  so 
ordered  by  her  master?  Servants  really 
required  some  protection  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  he  hoped 
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the  House  would  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  that,  reference 
having  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net to  rope-dancing,  ho  wished  to  know 
whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  M.  Blondin'a  per- 
formance on  the  rope  with  his  child  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  ho  had 
already  informed  the  House  that  he  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  objecting  to  a 
child  of  tender  years  being  allowed  to  take 
part  in  such  a  dangerous  exhibition,  a  child 
not  being  capable  of  giving  any  reasonable 
consent,  and,  therefore,  not  falling  under 
the  general  rule  as  to  adults  which  he  had 
stated.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company,  to 
their  credit,  at  once  complied  with  his  let* 
ter,  and  stated  that  the  performance  would 
not  be  repeated. 

Major  GUMMING  BRUCE  said,  he 
understood  that  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
protect  female  servants  who  might  be  re- 
quired against  their  will  to  do  certain  work 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  situations. 
That  was  a  totally  different  case  from  that 
where  a  person  voluntarily  exposed  himself 
to  danger. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  he  would  not  stop 
to  consider  whether  the  Bill  was  very  much 
called  for.  It  sufficed  for  him  that  its  ob- 
jects were  benevolent. 

Mr.  POTTS  directed  attention  to  an  ac- 
cident, said  to  have  occurred  that  morning, 
through  a  steam  engine  passing  along  the 
streets  drawing  a  number  of  carts. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  38;  Noes 
79  :  Majority  41. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  three  months. 

CHURCH   RATES  ABOLITION  BILL.— 
[Sir  John  Tbelawnt.] 

THIRD  READIKG. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  said,  that  he 
had  80  repeatedly  stated  the  case  of  those 
concerned  in  the  movement  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates  that  ho  would  best 
consult  the  wishes  and  conyenience  of  the 
House  if  he  were  as  brief  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  ho  was  placed. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that  he  should 
refer  to  one  or  two  arguments  which  might 
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be  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  as, 
owing  to  the  hour  at  which  the  House  rose, 
he  had  praotically  no  opportunity  to  reply. 
It  was  constantly  thrown  out  Against  bon. 
Qentlemen  on  that  (the  Liberal)  side  of  the 
House  that  they  were  prepared  to  endorse 
the  views  of  the  Liberation  Society,  who 
were  assumed  to  hold  ulterior  views  with 
regard  to  the  Church.  There  were  surely 
sufficient  reasons  why  church  rates  should 
be  abolished  without  mixing  up  the  ques- 
tion with  the  proceedings  of  the  Liberation 
Society,  The  fact  that  a  certain  society 
was  prepared  to  go  much  further  than  the 
abolition  of  the  church  rates  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  question  now  before  them, 
and  was  no  argument  against  a  measure 
which  was  just  and  expedient  in  itself. 
Hon.  Members  opposite  were  to  a  great 
degree  in  agreement  with  him  as  to  the 
necessity  of  legislation.  He  believed  there 
was  no  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other  side 
who  was  not  quite  as  anxious  to  determine 
in  what  way  Dissenters  might  be  relicT- 
ed  as  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  Therefore  they  were  come  to  this, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  re- 
garded at  that  moment  as  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  as  to  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  church  rates.  His 
position  was  rendered  peculiar  and  some- 
what difficult  by  the  absence  of  opposition, 
for  substantially  there  was  none.  He  did 
not  know  of  any  hon.  Member  who  was  not 
committed  to  the  opinion  that  Dissenters 
were  entitled  to  relief.  In  that  way  they  got 
rid  of  a  variety  of  arguments,  such  as  the 
antiquity  of  church  rates  and  the  fact  of 
land  being  bought  subject  to  church  rates. 
The  latter  was  a  point  which  ought  not  to 
be  introduced  at  all,  because  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  prepared  to  exempt,  not 
only  Dissenters,  but  Churchmen  also  in  the 
case  of  district  churches.  But  the  point 
to  which  he  wished  chiefly  to  call  attention 
was  as  to  the  proposed  compromise.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  bear  in  mind  that 
nobody  had  taken  more  trouble  to  bring 
together  the  parties  opposed  than  he  bad 
done.  He  had  gone  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  gangway  and  above  the  gang- 
way on  both  sides,  and  to  Dissenters  day 
by  day,  with  the  view  of  bringing  parties 
together  and  he  must  say  not  entirely  with- 
out success,  because  their  position  was 
now  very  different  from  what  it  was  be- 
fore. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Sotheron  Estcourt)  had  consented  to  make 
sacrifices  which  were,  no  doubt,  important 
from  his  point  of  view,  and  he  had  urged 


upon  those  who  supported  the  abolition  of 
the  rates,  that  they  ought  also  to  show  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  and  consider  whether 
they  could  not  make  some  concessions  to 
meet  the  views  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  clear  that  they  (the 
anti-church  rate  party)  must  have  the  sub- 
stance of  that  for  which  they  contended, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  settlement  at 
all.  The  opponents  of  the  Bill  made  a 
great  mistake  when  they  thought  that  the 
question  was  simply  one  of  money.  It  was 
not,  and  could  not  possibly  be  so.  It  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  vote  of  id,  or  2d, 
in  the  pound  in  certain  parishes  was  all 
that  was  at  issue.  The  question,  as  re- 
garded Dissenters,  had  been  described  aa 
a  sentimental  one,  and  the  term  was  not 
inappropriate,  but  it  certainly  was  not  a 
money  matter.  If  they  were  going  to  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  question  on  the  ground 
of  the  exemption  of  Dissenters  they  would 
not  succeed,  because  in  trying  to  apply  the 
severe  provisions  which  it  was  proposed 
to  introduce  into  the  law,  they  would  find 
that  there  would  be  disturbances  in  the 
streets,  and  a  rescue  of  the  goods  which 
might  have  been  seized.  Consequently 
he  did  not  believe  the  system  of  what 
was  called  ticketing  would  be  successful. 
Therefore  they  would  not  be  doing  what 
was  best  for  the  Church  itself  by  compel- 
ling Dissenters  to  register  themselves  in 
that  way.  He  would  remind  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  there  were  many 
on  their  own  side  who  had  come  over  to 
his  opinion.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  quoting  at  any  great  length 
from  the  recent  remarkable  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Bennett.  He  thought  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  nationality  of  the  Church 
was  not  at  all  compromised  by  the  course 
which  they  were  taking.  He  did  not  think 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  cared  ao 
much  about  substance  as  about  the  theory; 
they  had  a  sentimental  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  objected  to  the  abolition  of  church 
rates  because  they  thought  that  by  doing 
so  the  national  character  of  the  Established 
Church  would  be  destroyed.  He  denied 
that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  abolishing 
church  rates,  and  if  they  wished  to  take 
the  issue  on  that  point  he  was  ready  to  do 
so.  He  contended  that  if  they  abolished 
church  rates,  the  nationality  of  the  Church 
would  remain  untouched.  It  was  said  that 
the  working  classes  would  be  injured  by 
his  Bill.  He  did  not  think  that  those  who 
used  that  argument  knew  what  the  real 
feelings  of  the  working  classes  were.    Ho 
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would  recommend  lion.  Members  to  read 
a  petition  which  had  been  presented  to 
that  House  from  tho  parish  of  Moulton,  in 
the  couutj  of  Suffolk,  signed  by  three 
working  men,  whose  names  wero  William 
VVybrow,  Thomas  Dover,  and  Richard 
Wjfbrow,  and  especially  the  following  pas- 
sages : — 

**  That  your  petitioners  have  no  faith  in  snoh 
aatpioiont  and  ephemeral  generosity ;  and,  more- 
OTer,  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
robbed  of  what  they  now  hold  as  a  right,  and  bo 
left  dependent  on  a  precarious  charity :  that  your 
petitioners,  being  uneducated,  and  little  conversant 
with  affairs  of  Stato,  and  so  seldom  meddling  there- 
with, and  having,  moreover,  no  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  of  tho  people  in  your  hon- 
ourable House,  are  liable  to  have  their  rights 
overlooked  and  frittered  away  through  want  of  a 
due  cons'ideration  of  them." 

Those  men  gave  expression  to  tho  wishes 
of  their  fellow-labourers  generally,  and  if 
the  suffrage  were  extended,  the  real  feel- 
ing of  the  working  classes  respecting 
church  rates  would  be  made  known.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  de- 
tails to  show  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  tho  present  system  of  church  rates. 
Every  second  or  third  day  some  illustra- 
tion of  that  inconvenience  was  to  be  found 
in  the  columns  of  The  Times.  The  pam- 
phlet of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  explained 
very  clearly  the  evils  arising  from  the  law 
with  respect  to  church  rates,  and  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  following  remarks 
in  it : — 

"  We  recur,  then,  to  our  remedy  all  the  more 
cheerfully  and  without  any  fear  of  Erastian  hos- 
tility, when  we  find  one  of  the  principal  members 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  thus  assuring  us. 
We  have  only  to  look  round — to  watch,  and  take 
note.  The  evils  of  the  present  system  are  so 
enormous,  while  tho  blessings  of  relief  are  so  re- 
freshing and  so  hopeful,  that  we  will  throw  our- 
selves at  once  among  tho  boldest  to  say — '  Deliver 
us  from  tho  bondage  of  this  law !  *  Who  that 
practically  knows  the  evils  will  not  join  in  this 
prayer  ?  Look  into  some  country  market  town, 
or  some  manufacturing  district,  swarming  with 
an  ungodly  population.  That  whole  community, 
since  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  has  been  di- 
vided into  three  or  four,  it  may  bo  five  or  six, 
assortments  of  sectarianism.  Politics  are  made  to 
take  their  colour  from  religion,  and  religion  from 
politics,  and  each  in  its  turn  plays  its  part  against 
the  other.  Put  yourselves  down  among  these 
people  when  there  comes  an  election,  either  of  a 
parish  oflBcer,  a  churchwarden,  or  a  member  of 
Parliament.  See  how  all  the  ill-blood  of  jealousy, 
and  the  sarcasms  of  personality,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  tale -bearing  inflames  the  whole  population 
in  an  instant ;  and  the  anger  and  resentment  of 
ono  year  has  hardly  subsided  before  it  is  evoked 
again  by  another.  Then  throw  into  this  caul- 
dron of  schism,  already  boiling  over,  tho  addi- 
tional ingredient  of  church  rates,  and  what  will 
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your  parish  become  ?  We  have  read  of  or  may 
have  imagined  what  a  I^andemonium  may  be. 
Here  we  have  a  chance  of  realizing  it.  The  parish 
priest  is  said  to  be  the  '  Minister  of  Peace.'  His 
mission  is  love.  His  doctrine  is  to  be  delivered 
for  tho  salvation  of  souls,  *  without  money  and 
without  price.'  He  is, '  to  know  his  sheep  and  be 
known  of  them,'  and  they  are  to  '  follow  him  be- 
cause they  know  his  voice.'  Realize  this  in  a 
parish  vestry  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  people 
never  enter  the  church  at  all,  except  for  the 
one  purpose  of  clamouring  against  a  church 
rate.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  bitter  Noncon- 
formist, the  acute  Dissenting  minister,  or  tho 
sharp  practising  latitudinarian  attorney  to  rise  up 
and  hold  forth  before  his  assembled  townsmen. 
Now,  under  the  guise  of  speaking  against  tho 
rate,  is  dealt  forth  tho  bitter  virus  of  hostility 
either  against  all  establishments  in  genend,  or  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  parish  in  particular. 
The  wearing  of  surplices,  or  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity ;  the  tolling  of  bells,  or  the  Apostolioal 
Succession ;  the  beadle's  coat,  or  the  blessed 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  sacred  ele- 
ments of  which  by  tho  rubric  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  the  parish  must  provide,  and  tho 
vestry  pay  for  in  the  annual  rate — such  subjects 
as  these,  mixing  tho  ludicrous  with  the  sacred, 
and  not  un frequently  tinged  with  unsparing  per- 
sonalities between  the  different  parties,  find  their 
place  in  the  annual  display  of  Dissenting  oratory. 
The  unfortunate  parish  priest,  in  his  oflBcial  capa- 
city as  chairman,  sitting  in  the  chair  of  state,  to 
moderate  between  the  combatants,  the  legal  pastor 
of  this  happy  community  '  by  law  established,' 
must  put  the  fatal  vote  to  the  meeting.  '  Shall 
the  decaying  church  be  repaired  or  shall  it  not  ? ' 
Shall  the  services  of  religion  be  maintained  any 
longer,  or  shall  they  cease,  or  if  not  cease,  shall 
they  continue  curtailed  and  shorn  of  their  beauty, 
for  the  sake  of  the  penny  rate  moved  by  the 
churchwarden  and  amended  by  the  Dissenting 
minister  ?  The  vote  is  put ;  the  acclamations 
are  great ;  the  rejoicing  general,  when  the  luck- 
less chairman  hides  his  face  in  shame  amid  tho 
taunts  and  jeers  of  those,  whom  ho  is  still  never- 
theless bound  to  call  his  '  legal  parisliioners.'  " 

He  (Sir  John  Trclawny)  submitted  that 
nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the  evils 
arising  from  tho  present  system.  There 
was  another  pamphlet  suggesting  a  remedy, 
by  a  former  Member  of  Parliament,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  take  away  the 
sanction  altogether,  and  to  leave  the  exist- 
ing machinery;  but,  undoubtedly,  that  was 
not  the  best  way  to  overcome  the  evil 
against  which  they  had  to  contend.  He 
wished  to  say  before  he  sat  down,  that 
should  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  see  their 
way  hereafter  to  any  approximotion  to  his 
views  he  should  be  prepared  to  hear  them, 
but  he  now  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  House.  He  would  remind  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  at  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility lay  upon  them.  If  ihey  did 
not  settle  the  question  then  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  be  handed  over  to  tlic  se- 
cular arm.     Much  evil   might  befall  the 
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Established  Church  if  hereafter  the  ques- 
tion should  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  would  not  take  the  moderate  view  of 
it  which  he  did. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time." 

Mr.  collier  said,  ho  was  extremely 
glad  that  the  lion.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tavistock  had  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest that  had  been  made  to  him  to  post- 
pone the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  to  that 
day.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt)  had  every  right  to 
prefer  that  request ;  because  his  good  sense, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  his  mo- 
deration, and  hid  conciliatory  spirit,  quali- 
fied him  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  if  it  could  be  settled.  They  had 
before  them  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  (Mr.  Collier)  very 
much  regretted  to  say  it  did  not  contain 
the  elements  for  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  that  were  so,  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  only  contributed  an- 
other failure  to  those  already  experienced, 
he  only  furnished  an  additional  argument 
for  reading  the  Bill  then  under  considera- 
tion a  third  time.  He  (Mr.  Collier)  should 
confine  himself  to  pointing  out  one  or  two 
objections  to  the  scheme  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  which  were  fatal  to  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  change 
altogether  the  nature  and  incidence  of  the 
tax.  At  the  present  it  was  a  personal 
charge  upon  the  occupier,  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  make  it  a 
charge  upon  property,  and  to  fix  it  upon 
the  owner,  irrespective  of  his  residence  or 
non-residence  in  the  parish.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  changing  tho  nature  and  in- 
cidence of  the  tax  ;  he  altogether  deprived 
the  taxpayers  of  tlie  right  they  had  exer- 
cised from  time  immemorial  of  deter- 
mining, if  the  tax  should  bo  levied,  what 
amount  should  bo  levied,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose it  should  be  expended.  Tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  deprive  the  vestries 
of  the  parishes  to  which  the  third  clause  re- 
ferred, of  tho  powers  they  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised, and  to  transfer  these  powers  to  the 
churchwardens.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
instead  of  uniting  all  parties,  would  tend 
to  excite  further  opposition  to  the  rate. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  expect  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock,  and  those 
who  thought  with  him,  aud  who  were  op- 
posed to  church  rates  being  levied  with  tho 
eoaaent  of  the  vestry,  should  assent  to  the 
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tax  being  permanent.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  those  who  had  tho 
right  in  the  parishes  to  which  the  provision 
referred-rif  they  could  obtain  a  majority  to 
defeat  the  rate  altogether,  would  consent 
that  the  rate  should  be  permanently  charged 
upon  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  But  it 
also  seemed  to  him  that  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  to  en- 
counter the  opposition  of  the  leader  of  his 
own  party,  because  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  had  some  time  ago  made  the 
discovery  that  church  rates  were  extremely 
valuable,  as  aflFording  to  parishioners  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  the  functions  of 
local  self-government  in  their  parishes. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  objected  to 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  revolutionize 
the  parochial  system  of  England.  But  the 
Bill  of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Sotheron  Estcourt)  revolutionized  the  paro- 
chial system  of  England,  and  destroyed 
those  powers  in  vestry  of  self-taxation,  and 
of  control  over  that  taxation,  which  had 
been  exercised  from  time  immemorial. 
Henceforth  the  churchwardens  were  to 
exercise  the  sole  judgment  as  to  how  far 
the  church  required  repair,  and  to  what 
extent  a  church  rate  should  bo  imposed  for 
that  purpose.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
main  provision  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  calculated  to  excite  even 
the  opposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  It  pro- 
posed so  great  an  innovation  upon  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country,  that  although  he 
(Mr.  Collier)  sat  upon  the  benches  below 
the  gangway,  he  was  too  much  of  a  Con- 
servative to  approve  of.  No  doubt  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  thought,  by  his  pro- 
position for  what  might  be  called  "  stereo- 
typing" church  rates,  he  would  put  an  end 
to  litigation.  lie  (Mr.  Collier)  could  not 
help  thinking  that  upon  that  subject  also 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  the 
victim  of  some  pleasing  delusion.  There 
was  a  provision  in  the  proposed  Act  to 
the  effect  that  an  owner's  rate  should 
be  levied  on  all  property  in  respect  of 
which  the  occupier  had  been  assessed  to  a 
church  rate  within  five  years.  In  all  these 
cases  the  question  would  arise,  whether 
there  had  or  had  not  been  a  legal  assess- 
ment to  the  church  rate  within  ^ve  years, 
and,  probably,  in  almost  every  case,  that 
question  would  be  disputed.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  putting  an  cud  to  litigation,  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  open  an  ex- 
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tended  field  of  litigation  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  parishes  to  which  the  Act 
would  apply,  which  might  last  for  a  great 
nnmher  of  years.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  stop  there.  Not  content  with 
one  church  rate,  to  simplify  the  question, 
he  proposed  two,  and  ho  also  proposed 
two  vestries — one  the  ordinary  vestry,  and 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
ehurch  rate,  and  to  be  formed  of  owners 
rated  as  aforesaid,  and  all  occupiers  who 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months  had 
paid  ohurch  rates,  or  contributed  any  sub- 
scription in  lieu  thereof.  It  was  true  that 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  require 
a  declaration  of  religious  belief  from  per- 
sons who  wished  to  exempt  themselves 
from  church  rates.  The  notice  only  re- 
quired  the  person  to  *' decline  to  be  a 
member  of  the  church  vestry ; "  but  the 
difference  was  only  one  of  form.  The 
notice  would  be  construed  as  one  declaring 
that  the  person  dissented  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  would,  therefore,  be 
open  to  the  objection  put  forward  against 
'*  ticketing  Dissenters.  He  (Mr.  Collier) 
was  one  of  those  who  thought  it  extremely 
impolitic  to  attempt  to  define  the  precise 
boundary  between  conformity  and  noncon- 
formity, and  If  there  were  a  hard  line  of 
demarcation,  which  he  trusted  there  was 
not,  their  policy  ought  to  be  to  obliterate 
that  line  if  they  desired  to  see  the  Church 
of  England  a  Church  not  of  one  sect  or 
party,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  He  had 
alluded  to  what  seemed  to  him  the  salient 
features  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  he  thought  he  had  shown  the 
House  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  that  such 
a  measure  could  never  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
question.  So  far  from  being  a  plan  for 
relief  from  church  rates,  it  was  one  for 
rendering  them  permanent ;  and  so  far 
from  being  a  plan  simplifying  matters,  it 
was  one  that  would  make  "  confusion 
worse  confounded."  It  would  effect  a 
great  constitutional  innovation  by  depriv- 
ing vestries  of  functions  which  they  now 
exercised,  and  transferring  them  to  church- 
wardens. The  failure  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
herent difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  House  would  not  be  premature 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  of  settling  tho  question  was  by  passing 
the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Motion  for  the  third  reading  of  which  he 
now  begged  to  second. 
Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said,  it 

Mr,  Collia' 


would  have  been  very  much  more  agreeable 
to  him  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a -settle- 
ment of  the  question  than  to  appear  as  an 
opponent  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tavistock.  Before  entering  on  tho 
question  before  tho  House  he  wished  to 
take  that  public  opportunity  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  perfectly  straightforward 
and  conscientious  manner  in  which  that 
hon.  Baronet  had  dealt  with  him  in  the 
negotiation  which  he  (Mr.  Sotheron  Est- 
court)  had  attempted  to  carry  on  with  re- 
gard to  that  subject,  but  in  which,  ho 
must  confess,  he  had  entirely  failed.  He 
knew  very  well  that  if  an  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  for  or 
against  a  Bill,  was  induced  to  listen  to 
any  offer  or  proposition  from  an  opponent, 
he  was  exposed  amongst  his  own  particu- 
lar friends  to  a  charge  of  foiling  short  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  him.  But 
he  could  assure  those  who  supported  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tavistock  that  in  the 
course  of  those  negotiations  he  had  in  no 
way  compromised  the  principles  which  he 
had  previously  advocated.  He  regretted 
that  no  settlement  had  been  arrived  at ; 
but  although  the  armistice  between  him 
and  tho  hon.  Baronet  was  at  an  end  he 
did  not  understand  why  a  parley  should 
not  take  place,  he  did  not  see  why  all 
overtures  for  a  reconciliation  should  be 
stopped.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  House 
would  still  be  ready  to  hear  any  reasonable 
proposition  for  a  settlement.  He  was  not 
going  to  defend  his  own  plan  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  because  it  was  not  before 
the  House  ;  but  he  must  observe  that  he 
did  not  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  spoken  clearly  appre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  Third  Clause. 
He  never  intended  that  any  money,  whe- 
ther contributed  by  occupiers  or  owners, 
should  not  be  under  the  strict  surveillance 
of  the  vestry.  As  to  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  he  did  not  propose  to  go  over 
old  ground,  or  to  offer  any  argument  that 
was  founded  upon  his  own  particular  views 
of  the  measure.  He  should  offer  argu- 
ments only  on  two  heads,  and  upon  both  of 
them  he  expected  to  receive  the  entire  con- 
currence of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Tho 
arguments,  it  appeared  to  him,  might  bo 
divided  into  two  heads — the  one  was  an  in- 
herent defect  in  the  Bill  itself ;  and  th» 
second,  that  it  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
practical  dealing  with  the  question.  The 
principal  objection  to  it  was  that  it  was 
not  merely  an  infringement  of,  but  an  ac- 
tual prohibition  to  the  parishioners  of  every 
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parish  in  this  oountrj  against  eiercising  a 
system  of  independent  local  self-gorern- 
lucnt  which  had  been  in  operation  from 
very  early  times.  If  tho  Bill  was  carried 
it  would  put  an  end  to  the  common  law 
right  of  the  different  communities  of  the 
country  to  determine  by  conference  among 
themself  es  what  was  desirable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  property  which  belonged  to 
tho  parish,  and  to  decide  upon  raising  the 
money  which  was  required  for  that  purpose. 
The  church  rate  differed  in  no  degree  in 
tho  mode  of  raising  it  from  any  other  rate. 
Tho  highway  rate,  the  rate  for  mending 
roads  and  bridges,  and  tho  poor  rate  de- 
rived their  origin  from  the  same  source, 
and  originally  stood  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  church  rate.  It  was,  according  to 
onr  Saxon  Constitution,  an  element  in- 
herent in  every  community,  in  every  parish, 
to  meet  and  determine  for  themselves  how 
they  would  support  properly  the  fabric  of 
the  Church,  and  how  raise  amongst  them- 
self es  the  money.  It  was  true  that  by 
statutes  these  rates  had  been  placed  upon 
a  different  foundation,  and  that  the  juris- 
diction over  them  had  remained  in  the  com- 
mon law  courts,  for  which  reason  there  had 
been  no  difficulty  about  them.  The  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  church  rates  had  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  over 
them  had  from  time  immemorial  been  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  that  its  ap- 
plication was,  therefore,  very  difficult.  If 
they  took  advantage  of  that  circumstance 
to  get  rid  of  tho  power  of  the  parish  to 
assess  itself  for  a  church  rate,  would  they 
not  deal  a  blow  at  the  whole  principle  of 
self-goremment  ?  If  they  passed  the  Bill 
they  would  deprive  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try of  a  right  which  they  had  possessed  for 
ot  least  500  years,  without  providing  any 
substitute  for  it.  The  Bill  alleged  no 
grievance,  and  it  announced  no  principle. 
He  believed  that  there  were  good  reasons 
why  it  should  not  do  so.  If  a  grievance 
had  been  alleged,  the  House  might  have 
applied  the  remedy  which  would  have  met 
it.  If  a  principle  had  been  announced, 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  would  have 
known  how  they  were  hereafter  to  manage 
their  concerns.  No  one,  however,  denied 
that  the  complaint,  whatever  it  was,  was 
made  by  a  portion  of  the  community  not 
exceeding  one-half,  and,  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  one  moiety  or  less  of  the 
community  they  were  about  to  do  an  act 
which,  it  could  not  be  denied,  would  be 
objectionable  to  the  other  half.  Was  that 
a  mode  of  legislation  which  was  either  con- 


formable to  precedence  or  in  aecordaneo 
with  the  practice  of  Parliament  f     Then 
as  to  principle.     If  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  had  said,  **  Whereas  it  would  be  an 
improvement  that  the  repair  of  churches 
should  be  provided  for  entirely  by  Tolnn* 
tary  contributions,"  the  House  would  hare 
known  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
the  Bill.     He  asked  in  what  manner  tho 
friends  of  the  Bill  proposed  that  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Church  should  be   provided 
for.     They  on  that  side  of  the  House  ob- 
jected to    give  up    the  righti  which  tho 
people  of  England  had  enjoyed  for  at  least 
500  years,  of  meeting  in  parishes  and  pro- 
viding for  their  expenditure  by  an  equitable 
assessment.     They  were  as  eager  as  tho 
hon.  Baronet  himself  to  remove  the  evil  of 
the  existing  law.     He  himself  two  years 
ago  expressed  before  a  Committee  of  tho 
other  House  of  Parliament  the  opinion, 
which  ho  still  retained,  that  personal  ex- 
emptions on  account  of  difference  of  re- 
ligious   persuasion  ought   to  be  allowed, 
and    that    was,    in    fact,  the   only    prin- 
ciple  upon    which    they    were  in    future 
likely  to  deal  with  the  matter.     Any  mea- 
sure  that   could    carry   out    that    princi- 
ple would  be  acceptable  to  him  ;  and  he 
wishod  any  such  measure  to  be  put  upon 
the  footing  which  would  be  most  agreeablo 
to  those  for  whom  exemption  was  to  be 
enacted.     He  quite  agreed  with  the  boo. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Col- 
lier) that  nothing  could  be  so  had  as  to 
draw  a  hard  line  between  Nonconformists 
and  Churchmen;  and  he  also  thought  that 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  deprive  any 
portion  of  the  ratepayers  of  their  interest 
in  the  parochial  property.     If  those  prin- 
ciples  were   agreed   upon   why   did   they 
differ  ?     The  hon.  Baronet  said  that  the 
House  was  not  so  much  determining  in  the 
usual  form  upon  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  as  sitting  in  Committee  to  see  if  they 
could  agree  upon  a  compromise;  and  ho 
intimated  that  somo   slight  modifications 
might  be  introduced  into  his  plan.     That 
would  have  been  very  well  if  that  had  beoa 
tho  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  at  that 
stage  no  alteration  could  be  made,  and  it, 
therefore,  appeared  to  him  that  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  a  compromise  was  the 
removal  of  the  Bill  from  the  Table  of  the 
House.     In  his  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  rather  to  withdraw  than 
to  move  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  shut  the  door 
of  compromise,  which  they  were  all  anxious 
to  keep  open.  Ho  belioTod  that  there  were 
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on  both  tides  of  that  House  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  said  that  a  great  principle  was 
at  stake,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not 
agree  to  anj  compromise.  What  was  the 
principle  which  was  at  stake  either  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  ?  The  hon.  Baronet 
disclaimed  distinctly  the  principle  of  sepa- 
rating the  Church  from  the  State.  Then, 
what  was  the  principle  for  which  he  con- 
tended ?  Did  it  go  heyond  this — that  it 
was  improper  to  compel  a  man  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  maintenance  of  an  edi- 
fice for  religious  worship  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  which  he  did  not  form  part?  If 
that  was  tho  principle,  he  did  not  dispute 
it.  But  what  was  the  principle  contended 
for  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who  hold  extremely 
opposite  opinions  ?  He  had  during  the 
last  fortnight  received  from  the  country 
many  letters  asking  him  what  on  earth  he 
was  about  in  attempting  to  effect  a  com- 
promise upon  the  question,  and  asking  him 
if  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  great 
principle  in?oWed  in  it.  Ho  confessed  that 
he  saw  no  principle  in  the  matter,  except 
that  of  devising  the  best  means  of  repair- 
ing churches,  and  providing  the  necessaries 
of  public  worship  in  the  manner  which 
should  be  least  onerous  to  those  who  paid 
and  least  objectionable  to  those  who  were 
excluded.  If  it  were  a  financial  question 
only,  it  was  surely  susceptible  of  settle- 
ment. If  it  were  not,  then  he  asked  to 
have  it  shown  to  him  what  that  principle 
was  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  matter.  The  courses 
open  to  the  House  roigiit  bo  fairly  repre- 
sented by  the  different  phases  of  opinion 
which  existed  at  the  present  moment. 
There  were  those  who  raised  the  cry  of 
"  No  surrender  !  '*  and  said  that  thcv  would 
never  give  up  church  rates  ;  there  were 
those  who  declared  that  they  would  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  short  of  converting  the 
Church  of  England  into  a  sect;  and  there 
were  those  who  did  not  agree  with  either 
of  these  parties,  but  were  determined  to 
have  an  arrangement.  The  small  number 
who,  in  that  House  or  out  of  it,  entertained 
either  of  the  extreme  opinions  to  which  he 
had  referred  was  a  sufficient  indication  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  that  the 
true  course  for  them  to  pursue  was  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  third 
party.  More  than  that,  he  denied  that  it 
was  possible  to  avoid  tho  adoption  of  such 
a  course.  It  might  be  put  off  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  to  that  they  must  come  at  last, 
because  the  time  would  arrive  when  people 
would  be  sick  of  the  annual  agitation,  and 
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would  force  the  House,  by  an  argument 
which  they  could  not  resist,  into  making 
some  arrangement.  He  was  not  going  to 
justify  or  argue  upon  the  plan  which  had 
been  referred  to.  It  was  offered  upon  a 
condition  which  was  not  accepted,  and  the 
House  must  look  upon  it  as  having  dropped. 
It  would,  however,  probably  be  expected 
that  he  should,  without  discussing  tho  de- 
tails of  any  scheme,  state  the  principles 
upon  which  he  thought  that  an  arrange- 
ment might  fairly  be  made.  In  a  mattor 
of  the  kind,  affecting  the  social  habits  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  every-day  life  of 
men  residing  in  country  parishes,  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  only  safe  course  was  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  old  plan  and  the 
old  principle,  and  to  depart  from  that  as 
little  as  possible.  What  was  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  the  church  rate  ?  Until  the  Re- 
formation only  one  religion  was  tolerated, 
and  those  who  did  not  pay  their  ehurch 
rate  were  excommunicated  and  treated  as 
heathens.  At  tho  Reformation  a  new 
light,  thank  God,  broke  upon  us ;  the 
Bible  took  the  place  of  the  Church  as  the 
guide  of  our  consciences.  And,  subse- 
quently, various  statutes  introduced  the 
widest  religious  toleration  or  equality. 
The  practical  conclusion  which  he  drew 
from  the  course  of  our  legislation  for  the 
last  300  years  was  that  a  man  who  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  Established  Church 
ought  to  have  provided  for  him  the  means 
of  separating  himself  from  the  expendi- 
ture which  was  required  to  keep  up  that 
Church.  Practically  every  Nonconformist 
excommunicated — he  only  used  the  word 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  —  himself. 
The  old  penalty  had  become  obsolete,  but 
why  should  not  the  practical  distinction 
be  retained  ?  The  proper  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  this  question  was  to  allow  every 
man,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  exempt  him* 
self  personally  from  the  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  a  rate  which  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  Church  of  which  he 
was  not  a  member.  Let  the  principle  be 
admitted,  and  all  the  rest  would  follow 
naturally.  Let  it  be  accepted  in  the  form 
in  which  it  would  be  least  offensive;  let  it 
be  carried  out  in  such  a  form  as  should 
not,  if  possible,  cause  the  faintest  allusion 
to  religious  differences;  let  it  not  be  press- 
ed in  the  least  degree  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate limits.  Let  them  not  require  that 
the  person  who  did  not  contribute  to  tho 
church  rate  should  give  up  any  right  as  a 
parishioner  of  which  they  would  be  sorry 
to  see  him  deprived ;  but  all  must  admit 
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that  he  could  have  no  claim  to  a  voice  in 
the  manngemeiit  of  funds  to  which  ho  did 
not  contribute,  and  that  while  he  paid  no 
rates  he  ought  not  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
church.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish 
to  prevent  his  regaining  that  seat  or  to 
sever  his  natural  connection  with  the  parish 
ciiurch,  the  parish  churchyard,  and  any- 
thing belonging  to  it.  Let  those  who  ob- 
jected to  church  rates  be  satisfied  -with  that 
personal  exemption,  and  he  believed  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  Members  of  that 
House  would  be  prepared  to  sanction  such 
an  arrangement.  He  should  himself  sup- 
port it  for  the  reasons  which  he  stated  two 
years  ago.*  He  believed  it  to  be,  not  a 
concession,  but  a  necessary  inference  from 
the  toleration  which  had  been  the  rule 
for  the  last  300  years.  He  accepted  it 
readily,  because,  as  a  Churchman,  it  was 
a  pain  and  an  annoyance  to  him  that  for 
the  services  of  the  Church,  which  he  vene- 
rated, any  money  should  be  contributed 
with  a  reluctant  and  grudging  hand.  Let 
them,  then,  suppose  that  such  an  arrnnge- 
nicnt  as  ho  had  referred  to,  allowing  per- 
Bonal  exemption  from  church  rates  without 
reason  assigned,  had  been  made,  how  would 
it  affect  the  landlord?  In  order  to  put 
the  case  in  its  least  invidious  form,  he 
^vould  state  how  it  would  affect  himself. 
He  was  the  sole  owner  of  a  parish  in  which 
he  had  six  or  seven  tenants,  and  wliere 
there  had  never  been  any  difficulty  about 
raising  the  small  sum  which  was  paid  an- 
nually for  Church  purposes.  If  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  ho  had  spoken  was 
adopted,  Farmer  A  might  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  pay  no  rate.  Farmers  B,  C,  D, 
ond  £,  although  they  were  quite  ready  to 
pay  their  own  rates,  might  naturally  object 
to  pay  those  of  A  also.  What  should  he 
do  as  the  landlord  ?  He  should  say  that 
it  was  better  that  they  should  all  be  ex- 
empted, should  take  care  that  the  rates 
were  paid,  and  should  arrange  with  his 
tenants  individually.  Was  there  anything 
wrong  in  that,  and  was  it  not  what  must 
inevitably  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  for  giving  personal  exemption  ? 
Thai  result  was  present  to  his  mind  when 
he  introduced  one  clause  which  had  been 
animadverted  upon  into  the  plan  which  he 
submitted  to  the  hon.  Baronet.  At  the 
same  time,  while  he  thought  that  landlords 
ought  to  take  upon  themselves  so  much  of 
the  expense  now  met  by  church  rates  as 
arose  from  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  he  ad- 
mitted that  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  im- 


pose that  obligation  upon  them  by  statute. 
Then  came  the  question  of  personal  ex- 
emption. For  that  he  was  prepared  to 
vote,  and  so  wore  many  other  Gentlemen; 
but  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet  prevented 
any  measure  with  that  object  from  being 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  He  did  not 
suppose  the  hon.  Baronet  himself  expected 
it  would  pass.  He  might  believe — erro- 
neously, as  he  hoped  the  result  would  prove 
— that  the  third  reading  would  pass  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  there  was  an- 
other branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  public  feeling,  with  one- 
half  of  the  community  distinctly  objecting 
to  the  Bill,  and  with  adverse  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  a  very  large  number  of  highly 
respectable  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  he  did  not  believe  the  hon.  Baronet 
could  expect  the  measure  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  so  as  to 
become  law.  Was  it  not  better  that  the  Bill 
should  be  stopped  now?  He  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  that,  within  a  veiy  few  days 
after  the  Bill  was  got  rid  of,  the  House 
would  be  asked  to  allow  a  proposition  to 
be  submitted  affirming  the  principal  of  per- 
sonal exemption  in  a  shape  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  unexceptionable,  such  as  every 
Nonconformist  could  accept  without  diffi- 
culty ;  and,  if  ony  one  could  point  out  a 
more  easy  or  unobjectionable  mode  of  de- 
fining those  exceptions,  his  hon.  Friend  by 
whom  the  Bill  would  be  proposed  would 
have  no  objection  to  listen  to  reason.  He 
asserted  that  no  principle  was  involved  in 
the  Bill,  or  if  there  were  any  principle 
it  was  one  ho  would  describe  as  that 
of  common  prudence.  Common  prudence 
showed  the  importance  of  endeavouring 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  question  by 
mutual  concession.  To  agitate  it  year 
after  year  only  rendered  it  more  difficult  to 
attain  any  safe  conclusion.  If  the  struggle 
continued,  the  blame  must  rest  on  those 
who  rejected  all  attempts  at  compromise. 
Disagreeable  as  that  word  might  be,  mu- 
tual concessions  must  be  made,  and  the  old 
English  principle  of  give  and  take  must 
prevail  in  the  long  run.  Ho  was  not  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  a  great  principle 
was  involved,  and  that  a  great  **  no  sur- 
render" struggle  was  a  duty  cast  on  all 
Churchmen.  He  would  not  argue  the 
question  on  any  grounds  higher  than  those 
of  common  sense,  common  prudence,  and 
'*  financial  desirability."  But  the  Session 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
some  scheme  of  a  practical  nature  being  at 
all  events  placed  on  the  table.     Such  a 
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)  ong;Iit,  in  the  firat  place,  to  re- 
•peot  the  religioDi  prinoiplei  of  (hose  from 
wbom  thej  differed  t  leoondljr,  it  ouglit  to 
retain  for  Churchmen  their  old  common 
Uw  right  of  lerjing  money  wanted  for 
the  repair  of  churches  by  the  old  plan  of  a 
rate;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  aliould 
prodaceoB  little  disturbance  in  thoeiisting 
arrangementa  in  parishei  a  a  was  absolutely 
neooaaarj  to  meet  the  diffionltiei  of  the 
ease.  For,  let  the  door  of  exemption  be 
opened  oier  ao  nidelj,  there  would  still  be 
a  largo  number  of  parishea  In  which  from 
the  firat  tbo  new  law  would  he  inopera- 
tiTO,  as  they  only  asked  to  he  let  alono. 
Lastly,  the  arrangement,  whatever  its 
nature,  should  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
either  aide  to  claim  a  triumph.  Believing 
that  tbo  Bill  now  before  the  llouie  wat 
bad  in  itself,  and  prevented  any  adjustment 
in  the  spirit  to  which  he  had  referred,  he 
begged  to  move  that  it  be  read  a  third  ' 
that  day  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leare  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  QneS' 
tton  to  add  the  Tvords  "  upon  this  day  three 
montha." 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  a 
also  had  tsben  port  in  propoials  for  a 
promise,  he  begged  to  second  the  Motion 
of  his  right  hon,  Friend.  He  thought  it 
a  most  saliafactory  feature  of  the  debate, 
not  only  that  the  right  hon.  Ocntlcman 
had  apoken  in  (hat  conciliatory  lone  which 
he  olways  adopted  when  addressing  ihi 
House,  but  also,  that  on  the  otiici-  aide  o 
the  House  a  very  great  aniicty  had  Leen 
ahown  by  bon.  Members  who  supported 
the  Bill  (0  diaconncct  themselves  from  that 
which  had  now  become  odious — from  asso- 
ciation with  the  Liberation  Society.  It 
was  exceedingly  unjust  to  charge  upon 
hon.  Memberi  who  did  not  deserve  it  any 
connection  with  that  society,  and  he  much 
regretted  tliat  (he  hon.  Baronet,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tavialock,  should  have  suffered 
from  an  accusation  ho  so  little  merited. 
But  when  he  stated  iho  grounds  on  which, 
mistakenly,  porhnpa,  Members  at  the  Op- 

Eosition  side  of  the  House  had  been  led  to 
ring  a  charge  of  association  with  (ho 
Liberation  Society  against  tho  party  oppo- 
site, the  House  would  acknowledge  that 
there  had  been  some  reason  for  their  doing 
(0.  Some  time  ago  an  hon.  Baronet,  a 
rery  distinguished  Dissenter,  and  a  man 
highly  respected  in  (hat  House,  disclaimed 
■U  partnership  with  (he  Liberation  Society, 
in  these  terms: — "In  taking  the  course 
be  now  did  lie  begged  to  assnre  tho  llooso 
Mr,  Solheron  Eiieourt 
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that  he  had  never  taken  any  part  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Church.  Nu  men  deplored 
more  than  himself  the  existence  of  tho 
Liberation  Society."  That  was  a  very 
satisfactory  announcement  from  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Finabury  (Sir 
Morton  Peto).  But,  unfortunately,  in  ran- 
sacking old  newspapers,  he  came  across  a 
copy  of  tho  Libetator,  a  paper  known  to  re- 
cord the  views  and  to  represent  (ho  opinions 
of  the  Liberation  Society.  In  it  he  found 
an  account  of  a  meeting  in  1859,  and  there, 
I  to  his  extreme  ostonishment — having  list- 
ened with  audi  pleasure  (o  tho  disclaimer 
of  the  hon.  Baronet,  tho  Member  for  Fins- 
bury — he  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir  M.  Peto,  Bart.,  wlio  niti  received  with 
load  cbeers,  raid, — In  order  to  l»  ukFuI  in  Por- 
liuQcnt  or  out  of  it,  it  was  ne<ieaury  not  odI;  to 
ba  tor;  aicoere  and  straigbtlbriimrd,  but  alto  verf 
clur  in  one'g  >eiitiiiient« ;  nnd  when  he  stated 
that  lio  sjnipiitliii^d  witb  the  object  of  the  meettDg, 
ond  desired  to  laboar  with  tboie  who  condnetMl 
the  affnin  of  the  aocietf ,  the  J  would  feel,  he  boped, 
thare  oould  be  do  miituka  aboiit  his  rjewi.  It 
was  also  neeeswr;,  in  ordec  that  u  man  might  tw 
useful,  tlmt  he  should  be  prudent  in  ndToc.iting 
his  DpinioDi  snil  ooneiliating  ta  those  who  differed 
trem  him.  There  mait  ho  □□  shrinking  Iniin 
prineipio  in  the  Uouie  of  Common ■  in  tbe  present 
daj,  He  remcmttcred  that  in  the  earlier  stngea 
of  tho  iDoiet;  he  Imd  felt  some  heal  tut  ion  in  idon- 
tifjing  himself  witb  it,  heciuse  ho  felt  there  was 
not  tbnt  kindneas  and  libemlitf  shown  towards 
thoao  who  diSbred  from  it  whioh,bs  felt  ahonld  bo 
entertained  ;  but  he  must  admit  that  tho  condact 
of  its  nSkira,  eapeciall;  daring  tho  last  three  or 
four  jean,  had  thorougbl;  reeommendcil  it  to  hia 
idhosion  and  support,  and  lie  bad  no  hcsitatien  in 
thoroughl]'  idcDtiff  ing  himself  with  it." 

With  two  such  documents  before  him,  tho 
speech  of  au  Lun.  Member  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ou  one  side,  and  his  speech  in 
the  Liberation  Society,  on  tho  other,  was 
very  odd  (hat  hon.  Members  should 
r  dis(ruat  these  loud  disclaimers  of 
the  Liberation  Society  ?  When  the  lion. 
Baronet  tho  member  for  Finsbury,  who, 
as  lie  had  already  stated,  was  highly  re- 
spected, and  would  no  doubt  be  able  satia. 
foctorily  to  explain  this  apparent  inconsis- 
tency, found  DO  dJfGculty  in  combining 
I  opposing  inceniivee  to  action,  might 
ither  Gentlemen  be  similarly  situated 
with  regard  to  their  opposition  to  church 
rates  f  Another  document  came  under  hia 
ithin  tlie  last  few  days.  It  was 
headed  "  Serious  and  immediate,"  aud  it 
was  addressed  "  to  the  ministers,  o£Gce- 
bearers,  and  others  conneoted  with  the 
various  Noueonformist  bodies  throughout 
North  Derbyshire."  It  said— 
"  Dear  Freinds, — Very  special  Inloniiation  has 
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reached  the  Church  Rate  Abolition  Committee 
rclatlTO  to  the  means  already  in  aotivo  operation 
to  defeat  Sir  J.  Trelawny*s  Bill  on  the  5th  of 
June." 

And  it  proceeded  to  state  tliat  the  two  hon. 
Members  for  Derbyshire  having  recently 
modified  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
cburcli  rates,  the  undersigned  respectfully 
urged — 

**  Every  Nonconformist  minister,  office-bearer, 
and  layman,  of  whatever  denomination,  in  your 
county  to  write  at  once  to  Lord  G.  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Thornhill,  and  not  to  cease  their  communica- 
tions until  there  had  been  received  a  distinct  as- 
suraoce  of  their  intention  to  be  present  at  the 
division  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  to  vote  for  the 
Bill." 

A  reason  was  given  for  that  extreme  pres- 
sure, for  the  authors  of  the  circular,  it 
fiecmed,  did  not  regard  a  victory  in  the 
IJouse  of  Commons  as  sufficient,  recent 
discussions  about  the  House  of  Lords  hav- 
ing given  them  now  views  of  constitutional 
questions — 

"  We  must  employ  all  legitimate  means  to  de- 
feat  this  plan,  more  especially  as  the  carrying  of 
the  Bill  a  third  time  to  the  House  of  Lords  will 
introduce  into  the  discussion  a  constitutional  issue 
between  the  two  Houses,  which  can  only  end  in 
one  result." 

That  \YQM  the  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  of  the  tone  which  tho 
House  of  Commons  should  adopt  towards  it, 
that  had  been  propagated  in  the  country  by 
the  measures  which  had  recently  been 
passed.  lie  particularly  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  signatures  attaclicd  to  this 
document.     These  were — 

"  Edward  Steano,  D.D.,  and  J.  H.  Hinton, 
M.A.,  secretaries  of  tho  Baptist  Union  ;  George 
Smith  and  Kobert  Ashton,  secretaries  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales  ;  Apsley 
Tcllatt,  chairman  of  tho  Dissenting  Deputies ; 
Robert  Eckett,  secretary  to  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches ;  William  Cooke,  ex-president  of 
Methodist  New  Connexion  ;  R.  Brook  Aspland, 
M.A.,  secretary  of  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association." 

All  these  names  represented  the  various 
Dissenting  bodies  who  formed  the  strength 
and  backbone  of  the  present  agitation 
ogainsfc  church  rates  ;  but  last  of  all  came 
the  well-known  names  of  **  William  Ed- 
wards, Charles  J.  Foster,  Liberation  So- 
ciety." The  hon.  Baronet  tho  Member 
for  Tavistock  told  them  that  if  the  Bill 
were  not  passed  this  year  ho  would  hand 
them  over  to  the  secular  arm.  He  did  not 
know  exactly  what  the  "  secular  arm  " 
meant,  but  be  supposed  it  was  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birminghom.  Personally,  he 
should  rejoice  at  the  change,  for  the  hon. 
baronet  the  Member  for  Tavistock  always 
held  the  aoguage,  and  he  believed  enter- 


tained tho  sentiments,  of  a  sincere  friend 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  defending 
tho  Church  of  England  against  one  whose 
sentiments  were  orthodox.  Gentlemen  at 
that  side  of  the  House  were  placed  at  some 
disadvantage.  Gibbon  declared  that  no- 
thing **was  so  dangerous  as  the  virtue  of 
priests,"  and,  from  his  point  of  view,  that 
was  a  just  observation.  He  would  venture 
to  paraphrase  that  sentence  by  saying  that 
nothing  was  so  dangerous  as  the  orthodoxy 
of  Radicals.  He  should,  therefore,  rejoice 
if  this  agitation  were  handed  over  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  who,  by  his 
previous  language,  his  known  sentiments^ 
and  the  political  support  on  which  he  re- 
lied, was  well  entitled  to  be  placed  at  its 
head.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr.  Collier) 
said  it  was  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  to  a 
Christian  country  that  the  question  should 
so  long  remain  unsettled.  In  that  senti- 
ment he  entirely  coincided.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  who  was  guilty  of  tho  delay  ? 
It  was  protested  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  that  the  measure  was  proposed  in 
the  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  liberty — that  of 
the  parish  and  that  of  tho  individual. 
Since  the  decision  in  the  Braintree  ease 
nobody  would  dispute  that  the  liberty  of 
parishes  had  been  absolute  and  complete. 
But  some  parishes  liked  to  adopt  one 
course  and  some  another  ;  and  some,  not 
content  with  carrying  out  their  own  views, 
came  forward  and  said,  "  We  will  compel 
other  parishes  to  do  as  we  like  also." 
The  Bill,  promoted  in  furtherance  of  that 
spirit,  was  not  a  Bill  of  liberty  and  enfran- 
chisement, but  of  disfranchisement  and 
forfeiture  of  privileges  which  had  been  held 
for  a  thousand  years.  It  was  a  Bill  of 
pnins  and  penalties  to  punish  those  parishes 
which  liked  to  levy  church  rates  ;  it  was 
an  attempt  to  impose  on  tho  majority  a 
Procrusteon  rule,  coercing  them  to  forego 
their  own  inclinations  ;  it  was  an  attempt 
to  fix  on  all  tho  opinions  and  the  actions 
dictated  by  the  inclination  of  tho  few. 
But,  then,  it  was  represented,  not  as  a 
question  of  parochial,  but  of  individual  li- 
berty, and  it  was  held  to  bo  a  grievance 
that  individuals  should  bo  forced  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  a  system  in  which  they 
did  not  believe.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  though  they  might  not 
perfectly  agree  with  that  opinion  in  theory, 
were  yet  prepared  to  give  practical  ex- 
pression to  the  view  that  those  who  did  not 
hold  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England 
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Bhoiild  not  bo  called  on  to  contribute  to- 
TTOrds  her  support  by  tlio  pnjmcnt  of 
cborch  rates.  But  when  they  sought  to 
carry  their  Tiew  into  practice  they  disco- 
Terod  that  the  conscientious  objection  re- 
ferred to  a  conscience  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  It  was  not  a  conscience  that  ob- 
jected to  worship  in  the  edifices  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  enjoy  all  Church 
priyileges,  to  use  her  churchyards,  to  at- 
tend her  sacraments,  or  to  ayail  itself  of 
the  ministrations  of  her  clergy.  It  was 
aim  ply  a  conscience  which  objected  to  pay 
for  what  it  enjoyed  ;  and  in  that  respect 
it  was  like  a  conscience  which  was  fery 
common  in  the  world,  only  it  did  not 
usually  bear  that  namo.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Plymouth  in 
thinking  that  the  form  of  the  exception  was 
a  secondary  matter.  Whatever  form  was 
adopted  it  would  be  equally  a  register  of  Dis- 
senters. The  hon.  Baronet  tho  Member  for 
Tafistock  (Sir  John  Trelawny)  said,  that 
by  cutting  too  sharp  a  line  round  the  Church 
of  England  they  would  lose  a  great  many 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  join  her  com- 
munion. He  could  not  understand  tho  ex- 
treme anxiety  shown  by  many  sincere  per- 
sons to  retain  those  who,  as  it  were,  hung 
outside  our  religious  system  with  an  impar- 
tial affection  for  church  and  chapel,  who 
went  to  chapel  in  winter  because  it  wos 
warmer  than  the  church;  and  who  went  to 
church  in  summer  because  churches  were 
generally  larger  than  chapels,  and  who 
were  so  completely  impartial  that  they 
usually  refused  to  support  either  one  or 
the  other.  These  were  a  kind  of  amphi- 
bious religionists,  with  whom  he  owned  ho 
had  no  manner  of  sympathy,  and  whose 
numbers  he  believed  had  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  With  those  who  were  anxious 
to  spread  an. opinion  in  the  world,  or  to 
maintain  a  creed,  tho  text,  *'  those  who 
are  not  for  us  are  against  us,*'  was  of  uni- 
versol  applicability,  and  was  the  only  road 
to  success.  And  if  they  made  efforts  to 
claim  men  who  were  mere  waverers  in 
opinion,  who  when  a  stress  came  would 
desert,  or,  at  least,  give  them  no  genuine 
support,  they  were  but  wasting  their  re- 
sources and  sacrificing  their  principles  for 
an  unworthy  object.  An  opinion  such  as 
bo  had  adverted  to  ho  had  even  heard  from 
his  hon.  Friend  tho  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate),  and  he 
was  the  more  surprised,  because  at  a  time 
anterior  to  his  own  political  experience  his 
hon.  Friend  had  been  the  whip  of  a  party. 
Did  ho  then  Taluo  the  waverers  and  mere 
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outsiders  ?     Did  he  think  the  men  who  al- 
ways failed  him  at  a  pinch  were  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  any  principle  to  conciliate  them  ? 
Tho   hon.  and  learned   Member  for  Ply- 
mouth, using   a  word   which  had  almost 
grown  classical  in  Parliamentary  language, 
said   that,  whatever  they  did,  they  must 
not  "  ticket"  Dissenters.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  who  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  phrase,  told  the  House  on  the 
second  rending  of  the  Bill  that  the  old 
Puritans  were  the  fathers  of  the  present 
Nonconformists,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Puritans  still  lived.     Hon.  Members  at 
the   present  day    might   differ    from   the 
Puritans,   might  condemn  many  opinions 
which    they   held,    and  many  acta  which 
they  did  ;  but,  at  least,  they  must  acknow- 
ledge  them   to  havo   been  some    of    tho 
noblest   characters  in  our  history.     They 
maintained   earnestly   and  fearlessly,   not 
only   against  public    opprobrium,   against 
tho  frown  of  power,  but  against  absolute 
and  cruel  persecution,  the  opinions  which 
they  held  and  the  faith  in  which  they  be- 
lieved.    If  any  of  them  could  rise  ogain, 
he  was  convinced  they  would  disown  their 
degenerate  children,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
stigma  to  he  ticketed  with   the  name  of 
their  own  belief,  and  wished  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  Dissent  in  secrecy  and  obscurity. 
But  he  could  well  understand  the  feeling 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  for  entertaining 
peculiar  views  on  the  question  of  secrecy  ; 
they  had  for  years  been  asking  the  IIouso 
to  apply  that  secret  policy  to  our  political 
system.     It  was  by   a  natural   transition 
that  those  who  sought  the  secresy  of  the 
bollot  ^honld  dislike  to  bring  their  religious 
opinions  into  the  light  of  day.     He  would 
not,  however,  believe  that  these  Gentlemen 
really  represented  the  Dissenters  of  tho 
country.      He  could  not  doubt   that  tho 
latter  would  repudiate  with    disgust    the 
imputation  that  they  were  ready  to  slink 
into  a  corner,  and  that,  for  fear  of  losing  a 
certain  amount  of  social  caste,  they  wished 
to  conceal  from  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours the  creed  and  the  opinions  they  pro- 
fessed.    The  failure  of  all  proposals  for  a 
compromise  betrayed  the  objects  and  policy 
that  were  at  tho  bottom  of  nil  the  profes- 
sions of  tho  abolitionists.      If  they  were 
really   anxious  for  the  relief  of  personal 
conscience,  such  flimsy  objection^  as  had 
been  put  forward  in  regard  to  **  ticketing" 
would  not  have  been  urged.     Such  objec- 
tions proved  what  the  evidence  of  the  Li- 
beration Society,  the  avowals  of  liberation 
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newspapers,  and  tho  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  abundantly 
showed  —  that  a  considerable  number  of 
those  to  whom  tlie  agitation  on  the  subject 
was  due  were  actuated,  not  bj  tho  desire 
to  obtain  civil  and  religious  liberty  and 
toleration,  but  to  pull  down  tho  Church  of 
England  from  the  national  position  it  occu- 
pied at  present.  Although,  therefore,  he 
did  not  entirely  go  with  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt)  in  his 
proposal,  he  was  not  sorry  it  had  been 
made.  He  thought  it  established  that 
those  who  sat  on  Iiis  (the  Opposition) 
benches,  at  least,  were  anxious  for  the 
BOttlcnient  of  the  Church- rotes  question. 
If  tho  proposal  for  a  compromise  had  come 
from  tho  Opposition  under  other  circum- 
stances, it  might  be  liable  to  misconcep- 
tion ;  but  now,  when  the  tide  had  turned 
in  their  favour,  when  the  divisions  in  sup- 
port of  tho  Bill  had  diminished  year  by 
year,  when  the  House  of  Commons  were 
equally  divided,  and  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  tho  House  of  Lords  were  a^^ainst 
the  abolition,  the  country  would  discern 
between  tho  real  advocates  of  liberty  and 
toleration,  and  those  who  only  concealed 
under  these  fair  names  tho  bitterness  of 
political  hostility  and  the  desiro  for  wide- 
spread and  revolutionary  changes. 

Mr.  HARVEY  LEWIS  said,  that  re- 
presenting  as  ho  did  a  large  and  import- 
ant constituency  (Marylobone),  he  felt  it 
would  hardly  become  him  to  give  a  silent 
Tote  on  a  question  of  such  magnitude. 
Ho  would  not,  however,  trespass  too  long 
on  that  indulgence  which  the  Uouso  gene- 
rally conceded  to  a  new  Member.  He 
wished  to  express  the  pleasure  he  felt 
in  hearing  tho  very  conciliatory  speech 
in  which  tho  opposition  to  tho  Bill  had 
been  conducted  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt),  who  had 
BO  carefully  and  so  gracefully  avoided  per- 
sonal allosiou  of  any  kind.  Whatever  the 
division  on  this  measure  might  be,  it  was 
consolatory  to  all  who  intended  to  vote, 
as  ho  did,  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Trelawny),  to  know 
that  an  endeavour  had  been  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  satisfy  the  just 
claims  of  the  Dissenters.  The  position  of 
the  question  was  this.  Both  parties  ground- 
ed their  course  of  action  upon  conscientious 
principles.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  North  VViltshiro  evinced  a  de- 
sire to  waive  the  principle  of  compulsory 
collection  in  the  case  of  those  who  con- 


scientiously objected  to  the  payment  of 
church  rates. 

Mr.  sotheron  ESTCOURT:  What 
I  said  was,  I  would  never  assent  to  give  up 
the  mode  of  raising  the  money  by  means  of 
a  rate. 

Mr.  LEWIS  :  Bo  that  as  it  might.  It 
might  be  true  that  church  rates  had  lasted 
a  thousand  years.  The  time,  however^ 
had  now  arrived  when  they  ought  to  ceases 
They  all  looked  with  love  and  respect  upon 
the  venerable  fabrics  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  wished  to  see  them  kept  in 
thorough  repair.  As  a  sincere  Churchman, 
however,  he  felt  convinced  that  in  voting 
for  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavi- 
stock  ho  was  conferring  a  great  boon  on 
the  Church.  The  Estabhshed  Church  ought 
to  live  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
people,  but  that  result  could  never  be  ob- 
tained so  long  as  so  wretched  and  miser- 
able an  occasion  of  bickering  and  quarrel- 
ling was  maintained.  To  abolish  church 
rates  would,  therefore,  be,  in  his  opinion, 
to  cut  out  a  festering  sore  that  was  eating 
into  the  very  vitals  of  the  Church,  and 
weakening  its  influence  in  the  country. 
Tho  voluntary  priuciplo  had  been  so  pre- 
eminently successful  that  the  Church  need 
not  fear  the  smallest  possiblo  damage  from 
the  abolition  of  church  rates.  Let  any 
one  consider  what  the  voluntary  principle 
had  done  among  tho  Dissenters.  Chapela 
erected  in  every  part  of  the  country  were 
nobly  sustained,  and  their  ministers  pro- 
vided for.  So  far  wero  Dissenters  from 
wishing  to  hide  their  opinions  from  the 
light  of  day,  that  these  chapels  were  filled 
to  overflowing.  Then  see  what  the  volun- 
tary principle  had  performed  within  tho 
Church  itself.  Could  hon.  Gentlemen,  un- 
less they  held  pews  of  right,  obtain  ac- 
commodation in  any  parish  church  in  the 
Metropolis  ?  Churches  and  chapels  had 
arisen  in  connection  with  tho  establishment 
which  wero  maintained  and  kept  in  repair, 
and  their  ministers  supported,  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  sent  preachers  of  tho  Gospel  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Almost 
every  town  on  the  Continent  had  its  place 
of  worship,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, where  Englishmen  could  worship 
God  according  to  their  conscience.  Ho  had 
that  confidence  in  the  liberality  and  reli- 
gious feeling  of  members  of  the  Established 
Church  that  ho  was  sure  they  would  not 
permit  their  sacred  edifices  to  fall  into  de- 
cay. On  the  contrary,  when  Churchmen 
felt  that  the  support  of  their  places  of  wor- 
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8hip  depended  on  tbcir  own  contribution!, 
our  churches  would,  he  firmly  belie?ed,  be 
kept  in  a  far  better  state  of  repair  than 
many  of  them  were  at  present.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  gif  ing  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavl- 
stock. 

Mr.  gross  said,  he  was  not  going  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  merits  of 
ohuroh  rates.  Ho  would  assume  that  the 
vast  majority  of  hon.  Members  and  of  the 
country  at  large  were  in  favour  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  in  some  shapo  or 
other.  The  only  thing  for  consideration, 
therefore,  was  the  form  the  settlement 
should  assume.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
only  mode  of  settling  the  question  was  by 
the  total  abolition  of  church  rates.  That, 
however,  he  did  not  call  a  settlement  of 
the  question,  but  removing  it  out  of  the 
way  altogether.  He  would  not  deny  that 
persons  on  his  own  sido  of  the  House  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  hoisted  the  flag  of  "  No 
surrender. "  These,  however,  were  the  two 
extremes,  and  these  extreme  opinions  wore 
only  held  by  a  small  minority  in  the 
House.  The  great  body  of  independent 
Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
wished  to  see  a  fair  and  practical  settle- 
ment of  the  question  without  delay  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  define  what  the  settle- 
ment should  be,  a  difference  of  opinion 
manifested  itself.  Some  held  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  question  could  be  settled 
was  by  redeeming  or  buying  out  church 
rates,  as,  for  example,  the  land  tax  was 
redeemed.  He  did  not  hold  that  viei^, 
and  thought  that  the  only  practical  way  of 
settling  the  question  was  that  pointed  out 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  North  Wilt- 
shire (Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt) — the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  personal  ezemp* 
tion.  That  opinion  was,  ho  knew,  held  by 
many  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  only  mode 
of  securing  the  practical  settlement  of  the 
question  now  and  for  ever.  What  was  tho 
settlement  which  he  (Mr.  Cross)  proposed  ? 
He  would  propose  that  all  persons  who 
objected  to  pay  church  rates  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  stating  that  they  did  so. 
He  would  not  propose  any  settlement 
which  he  thought  was  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  reasonable  persons  who  objected 
to  the  payment  of  church  rates.  lie  be- 
lieved it  was  a  sound  principle  in  legisla- 
tion to  find  out  where  a  grievance  existed, 
and  then  remove  it.  Dissenters  complained 
of  the  payment  of  those  rates  as  a  griev- 
anoe>  and  though   be  could  not  soo   the 
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force  of  the  argument,  yet,  as  it  was  used 
by  them,  and  as  they  said  they  had  an  ob- 
jection to  pay  the  rates,  he  would  allow 
them  to  say  that  they  so  objected,  and 
would  on  that  declaration  relievo  them 
from  payment.  He  would  not  advise  any- 
thing to  be  done  which  might  have  the  ef* 
feet  of  withdrawing  men  from  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  and  of  registering  them  as 
members  of  any  other  religion.  Ho  did 
not  want  to  deprive  the  Church  and  chureh- 
men  of  the  right  of  meeting  together  in 
vestry  as  they  had  done  for  hundreds  of 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over 
Church  matters  ;  all  he  would  ask  was  that 
persons  who  objected  should  say  so,  and 
that  on  the  statement  of  that  objection 
they  should  be  relieved  from  the  payment 
of  the  rates.  He  would  not  even  call  on 
any  person  to  say  why  ho  objected  to 
church  rates.  He  believed  tlie  effect  of 
such  a  system  would  be  that  many  who 
differed  from  the  Established  Church  would 
willingly  pay  church  rates.  Churchmen 
might  object  to  pay  if  they  chose.  The 
plan,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  work  well, 
ond  he  believed  that  in  a  few  years  no 
more  complaints  would  be  heard  on  tho 
subject. 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said,  he  rose  to 
order.  The  hon.  Member  was  discussing 
a  proposition  which  was  not  before  the 
House.  He  was  arguing  in  favour  of 
some  compromise  of  his  own.  But  the 
House  had  before  it  a  Bill  for  the  total 
abolition  of  church  rates.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Bill  was  not  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  in  strictness  tho  debate  ought  to 
bo  confined  to  tho  Bill  actually  before  the 
House  ;  but  on  many  occasions  like  tho 
present,  when  Bills  on  tho  same  subject 
were  under  consideration,  a  greater  licence 
was  conceded  to  hou.  Members  who  ad- 
dressed the  House.  If  the  hon.  Member 
had  been  present  earlier  in  the  debate,  ho 
would  have  found  that  such  a  latitude  had 
been  already  granted  to  more  than  ono 
hon.  Member, 

Mr.  CROSS  said,  he  should  be  the  last 
person  to  trespass  wittingly  on  the  rules  of 
i  the  House.  He  had  only  been  anxious, 
in  stating  the  grounds  why  ho  opposed  tho 
third  reading  of  the  Bill,  to  show  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  thought  the  question 
ought  to  be  settled.  When  a  person  de- 
clared that  he  objected  to  the  payment  of 
church  rates,  he  would,  of  course,  not 
attend  the  meetings  of  ?estry,  though  he 
might  rely  on  his  interests  being  protected 
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by  Ilia  name  being  omitted  from  the  list  of 
ratepajers.  He  thought  that  the  question 
abould,  if  possible,  be  settled  during  the 
present  Session.  But  it  was  impossible, 
at  that  period  of  the  Session,  to  discuss 
any  mode  of  settlement  so  long  as  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  before  the  House. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  that  ob- 
Btrnction  to  the  settlement  of  the  question 
should  be  remoyed  before  they  could  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  other 
measure.  The  country  was  anxious  to 
deal  with  the  subject  on  its  merits,  and  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  saying  that  if  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet  were  out  of  the 
way  the  Bill  which  had  been  shadowed 
forth  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  North 
Wiltshire  would  be  brought  forward  within 
A  few  days,  which  would  enable  the  House 
to  settle  the  question  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  If  the  opinions 
expressed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Sotheron  Estcourt)  are  shared  generally 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  no  wide  interval  between  the  views 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
settlement  of  this  question  on  principles  of 
the  widest  toleration  is  by  no  means  dis- 
tant. The  objection  made  by  the  Non- 
conformist body  to  the  existing  system  of 
church  rates  is  not  an  objection  to  fiscal 
burdens,  but  one  based  on  conscience.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Robert  Cecil)  said  this 
objection  was  hypocritical.  [Lord  Robert 
Cecil  :  I  never  used  such  a  word.]  The 
noble  Lord  did  not  use  the  word,  perhaps  ; 
but  his  argument  went  to  show  that  the 
conscientious  objections  of  Dissenters  were 
nt  least  insincere.  He  urged  that  they 
tvore  limited  to  particular  cases,  where 
they  had  an  odvantage  in  pleading  them, 
and  that  where  there  was  no  advantage 
their  objections  did  not  appear.  My  con- 
viction is  that  these  conscientious  objec- 
tions are  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  grcift 
body  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  this  coun- 
try, who  protest  against  contributing  funds 
for  the  support  of  a  Church  with  whose  re- 
ligious views  they  could  not  sympathize. 
The  grounds  on  which  Dissenters  object 
to  church  rates  are,  therefore,  not  founded 
on  the  pecuniary  pressure  of  these  rates  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  urge  any  valid  an- 
swer to  this  conscientious  objection.  It 
may  be  treated  with  sneers  and  ridicule, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  its  reality  and 
its  efiicaoy  on  the  minds  of  the  persons  on 
whom  it  acts.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that   preeisely  the    same    objection   was 


treated  as  a  ground  of  legislation  in  the 
case  of  Ireland.  Vestry  cess  was  abo* 
lished  in  Ireland  on  the  very  ground  that 
conscientious  objections  were  entertained 
to  paying  it  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
formed  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. That  ground  applies  exactly  to  the 
case  before  us.  The  main  argument  used 
against  a  change  of  the  law  on  the  part 
of  the  Established  Church  is  that  if  there 
is  no  compulsory  charge  levied  upon  the 
body  of  the  ratepayers  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabric  of  the  church  you  destroy 
the  essence  of  an  Established  Church  ; 
but  that  argument  seems  to  me  void  of 
strength,  and,  moreover,  it  was  disre- 
garded in  the  case  of  Ireland.  Because, 
although  I  admit  a  charge  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  was  substituted,  and  the  Church 
was  not  left  without  sufiScient  provision  for 
its  repairs,  still  the  compulsory  charge 
upon  the  community  by  taxation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church 
was  abandoned,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot 
bo  said  that  there  was  left  that  compulsory 
charge  which  is  of  the  essence  of  a  na- 
tional rate.  Looking,  then,  at  the  dis- 
sension caused  by  the  existence  of  church 
rates  and  the  absence  of  any  cogent  argu- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Church  for  their 
maintenance,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  ready  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  proposals  that  have  been  made 
on  the  opposite  side.  I  contend  that  it  is 
quite  competent  to  us  to  discuss  these  pro- 
posals to-day.  If  they  were  in  the  shape 
of  Bills  before  the  Houso  it  would  be  ir- 
regular to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
them  now,  but  as  they  are  mere  proposals, 
brought  forward  in  speeches  and  in  other 
forms,  it  is  quite  competent  for  us  to  con- 
sider them  in  connection  with  this  Bill. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Cross) 
which  is  founded  on  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
essence  of  that  proposal  is,  that  you  shall 
start  on  the  assumption  that  every  occu- 
pier is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church 
— that  you  shall  charge  him  with  church 
rate,  and  then  leave  every  individual  rate- 
payer, without  alleging  that  he  dissents 
from  the  Established  Church,  to  claims  if 
he  so  chooses,  that  his  name  may  be  struck 
off  the  list  of  ratepayers. 

Mr.  CROSS  !  I  propose,  that  if  a  man 
objects  to  pay  church  rates  his  name  should 
not  appear  on  the  list  of  ratepayers  at  all. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS:  At  all  events 
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his  name  is  to  be  omitieJ  from  tho  list  of 
ratepayers.     Substantially,  the  plan  of  the 
hot).  Gentleman  is  what  I  have  stated.     If 
any  ratepayer  enters  an  objection  his  name 
is  to  be  omitted  from  the  list.     Now,  my 
objection  to  that  system — which  is  based 
on  the  most  extensiye  toleration — is  that 
it  reduces  church  rates  to  a  mere  Tolun- 
tary  payment,  and  deprives  them  of  the 
character  of  a  rate.     Supposing  a  person 
who  wishes  to  have  his  name  omitted  from 
the  list  should  nevertheless  fail  to  make  an 
objection  in  time,  it  seems  hard  that  you 
should  issue  a  distress  warrant  against  him 
when,  if  he  had  made  his  objection  a  few 
days  earlier,  ho  would  have   been   freed 
from  such  a  possibility.      My  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt)  laid  down 
his   proposition,  and  said    he  wished    to 
exempt  from  tho  payment  of  church  rates 
those  who  objected  to  support  a  church 
the  principles  of  which  they  disapproved. 
But  on  that  ground  how  can  you  mointain 
the  principle  of  a  national  rate?     If  you 
lay  down  that  principlo  you  concede  the 
doctrine  on  which  tho  Bill  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet is  founded.     All  the  hon.  Baronet 
asks  is  that  you  should  not  subject  Dis- 
senters to  tho  payment  of  church  rates. 
[Cries  o/"No,  no!**j     I  cannot  see  any 
practical  distinction  between  the  two  pro- 
posals.    Tho  only  distinction  lies  between 
a  general  and  a  personal  application  of  tho 
same  rule.     If  you  admit  that  all  persons 
who  dissent  from  the  Established  Church 
are  to  be  exempted  you  destroy  tho  cha- 
racter of  a  compulsory  rate,  and  then  you 
must  come  to  the  principle  of  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  rate.     I  cannot  see,  therefore, 
that  there  is  any  standing  ground  for  a 
distinction  between  tho  principle  laid  down 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  and  that  advocated  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  for  the  essence  of  a 
rate  is  that  it  should  bo  general  and  com- 
pulsory.    Then,  my  right  hon.  Friend  op- 
posite proposes  a  plan  in  which  there  shall 
be  two  rates — one  a  rate  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  land  tax  ; 
and  the  other  a  voluntary  rate  on  occu- 
piers.    I  confess  that  that  plan  seems  to 
me  to  introduce  a  new  complication  into 
the  queetion,   and  that  in  a  form  highly 
inexpedient.     It  has  been  generally  recog- 
niied  as  a  principlo  in  these  discussions 
that  we  aro  not  to  give  to  the  Church  a 
stronger  remedy  than  that  which  it  now 
possesses,  or  to  put  it  in  a  more  favourable 
position  than  that  which  it  now  occupies. 
jBut  if  you  lay  a  charge  on  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  a  penny  in  tho  ponnd  it  would 
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no  longer  be  the  voluntary  rate  now  im- 
posed by  a  majority  of  tho  vestry.  An- 
other objection  to  the  plan  is  that  it  would 
not  remove  the  scruples  of  those  who  ob- 
ject not  to  the  amount  of  the  rate,  but  to 
the  principle  of  it.  On  these  grounds  I 
am  not  favourable  to  the  comproniiso  sug- 
gested by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  But  if 
this  Bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form,  con- 
scious as  I  am  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  parishes,  including  nearly  the  wholes  of 
the  rural  parishes,  a  church  rate  is  made 
by  general  consent,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  that  would  be  a  satisfactory  state 
of  the  law,  or  one  that  could  remain  for 
any  long  time.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
have  seen  various  plans  proposed.  Per- 
haps they  will  allow  me  to  state  my  plan. 
I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  that  it  will  be  fa- 
vourably received  by  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  Gentlemen  opposite,  but  still  I  will 
take  tho  liberty  to  state  it.  The  objection 
I  have  to  the  plan  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Preston  is  that  it  starts  with  the  assump- 
tion that  every  occupier  in  a  parish  is  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
puts  upon  those  who  ore  not  members  of 
the  Established  Church  the  obligation  of 
keeping  their  names  off  the  list  of  rate- 
payers. That  gives  rise  at  once  to  a  sys- 
tem very  much  objected  to,  and  which  has 
been  called  ticketing  Dissenters.  I  would 
proceed  in  a  reverse  direction.  I  would 
begin  by  laying  tho  charge  on  those  who 
are  members  of  the  Church,  and  who  tes- 
tify their  membership  by  attendance  at  a 
place  of  worship.  I  know  the  objection 
there  is  to  the  principle  of  pew-rents  ;  but 
I  cannot  admit  that  the  objection  has  much 
weight  in  it,  except  what  may  be  derived 
from  accidental  associations.  We  know 
that  pew-rents  are  paid  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  metropolitan  churches ;  in  fact,  a 
large  mojority  of  them  are  maintained  in 
this  manner,  and  so  also  are  the  district 
churches  in  the  country.  But  Gentlemen 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  something  ob- 
jectionable in  tho  name  of  pew-rents,  and 
that  they  are  unworthy  of  tho  character 
and  position  of  t^n  Established  Church.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  list  should  be  made  of 
persons  attending  the  church  and  forming 
the  congregation  in  each  parish,  who  should 
form  the  vestry,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  power  of  imposing  a  compulsory  rate 
upon  them,  which  should  possess  all  the 
legal  qualities  of  a  rate.  I  cannot  see  that 
this  proposal  is  open  to  objection.  There 
would  be  no  ticketing  of  Dissenters,  and  I 
believe  the  system  would  work  harmoDi- 
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OQsljr  in  rural  parislies,  and  provide  a  suf- 
ficient fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
fabric  of  the  church.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  Gentlemen  opposite  will  think  this  an 
insufficient  plan  ;  but  I  mention  it  as  my 
contribution  to  the  list  of  suggestions  that 
are  being  made,  and  I  trust  the  House  will 
gire  me  credit  in  making  it  for  a  sincere 
desire  to  bring  about  a  practical  settlement 
of  this  important  question. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  had  for 
man  J  years  opposed  the  abolition  of  church 
rates,  as  a  spoliation  of  the  Church,  and 
an  interference  with  the  parochial  system 
of  this  country  ;  and  when  he  considered 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  he  felt  that  while  it 
was  not  quite  analogous  to  the  scheme  for 
'*  ticketing  Dissenters,"  which  was  deeply 
objectionable,  it  would  '*  ticket  Church- 
men," and  not  only  ticket  Churchmen, 
but  it  would  tax  them  also,  and  them 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  commu- 
oity.  If  there  was  any  title  to  the  pos- 
aessions  of  the  Church  of  England,  whe- 
ther in  the  shape  of  glebes  or  tithes — if 
there  were  any  title  to  her  position  as  a 
national  Church,  it  consisted  in  this — that 
she  was  a  Church  maintained  by  the  na- 
tion, at  the  cost  of  all,  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  That  the  principle  on  which  he  had 
erer  upheld  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
National  Church  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Lord  Robert  Cecil), 
had  thought  fit  to  refer  to  him  as  having 
formerly  held  a  position  in  connection  with 
the  party  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and 
to  infer  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
principles  upon  which  that  party  was  form- 
ed. His  (Mr.  Newdegate's)  special  con- 
nection with  that  party  had  long  ceased. 
He  was  an  independent  Member  of  the 
House.  But  he  had  been  the  first  accre- 
dited officer  employed  in  the  formation  of 
that  party  in  1845.  He  acted  alone  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  in  the  formation  of 
that  party,  under  the  late  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  and,  perhaps,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  be  some  judge  of  the  principles  on  which 
that  party  was  formed.  The  party  was 
strictly  national.  The  principles  on  which 
that  party  was  formed  embraced  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church  of  England  as  she 
existed  in  that  blessed  completeness  which 
she  derived  from  our  forefathers,  and  in 
the  comprehensiveness  which  the  Church 
acquired  at  the  Reformation,  when  an 
hon.  Member  of  that  House  accused  him 
of  having  departed  from  those  principles — 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  had 


never  stated  anything  so  preposterous  as 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  departed  from 
his  own  principles. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  accused  him  of  having  abandoned 
the  principles  of  that  party.  [Lord  Ro- 
bert Cecil:  No,  no!]  Then  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  noble  Lord  when  he 
alluded  to  his  having  been  formerly  whip- 
per-in of  that  party  ?  He  should  be  sorry 
to  believe  that  he  was  alienated  from  those 
with  whom  he  had  so  long  acted,  because 
they  had  narrowed  their  views  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  would  consent  to  her  being 
treated  merely  as  a  sect  instead  of  being 
the  national  Church  of  the  country.  Un- 
doubtedly, she  permitted  great  difference 
of  opinion.  She  comprehended  the  noble 
Lord,  and  she  comprehended  himself.  He 
did  not  complain  of  that.  It  was  a  glori- 
ous attribute  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  by  her  principles,  her  doctrines,  and 
her  discipline,  she  was  fitted  to  be  the  na- 
tional Church  of  a  country  in  which  the 
expression  of  great  latitude  of  opinion  was 
allowed  ;  and  it  wns  because  he  feared 
that  if  either  of  the  plans  he  had  heard 
suggested,  that  suggested  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire,  or  that  indi- 
cated by  the  Home  Secretary,  for  narrow- 
ing the  incidence  of  the  charge  for  main- 
taining the  fabric,  it  would  practically  nar- 
row the  organisation  of  that  Church  that  he 
objected  to  all  personal  exemption  on  the 
score  of  opinion.  He  objected  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston  (Mr. 
Cross)  because,  disguise  it  as  they  would, 
it  would  ticket  the  Nonconformists.  He 
objected  to  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
the  Home  Secretary,  because  it  would  both 
ticket  and  tax  the  Churchmen  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  all.  What  he  hoped  would  be  done 
was  this — that  as  property  had  always  been 
liable  to  the  charge  of  church  rates  through 
the  occupation  thereof,  that  now,  when 
it  was  found  that  large  bodies  of  persons 
were  unwilling  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church— unwilling  to  be 
bound  during  their  whole  lives  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church— and  still  more  to 
any  personal  liability  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Church— that  the  whole  difficulty 
would  be  swept  away  by  creating  a  provi- 
sion for  the  National  Church  out  of  the 
property  of  tho  country,  which  was  always 
liable  to  it,  and  by  abolishing  all  personal 
liability  to  any  charge  whatever  on  ac- 
count of  the  Church.  That  seemed  to  be 
consistent  with  a  wide  toleration  and  al- 
most with   equality  of  religious  opinion. 
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Let  tbem  not  destroy  the  National  Church 
hecause  some  objected  to  it  for  their  ivhole 
lives,  and  others  for  a  part  of  their  lives; 
but  let  them  make  provision  for  her  main- 
tenance hi  her  full  extension  out  of  the 
property  on  which  she  had  a  claim  which 
was  perfectly  indefeasible.  Until  some 
such  proposal  was  niado  he  must  object 
to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tavistock,  on  the  ground  that  the 
National  Church  had  a  claim  on  the  pro« 
perty  of  tho  nation,  which  would  remain 
unsatisfied  by  the  total  abolition  of  church 
rate  without  a  substitute,  whereby  the 
Church  would  be  despoiled  of  some 
iC300,000  a  year,  which  was  essential  to 
the  performance  of  her  functions,  and 
upon  the  grouud  that  by  his  measure, 
without  intending  it,  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  go  far  to  break  up  that  parochial 
system  which  lay  at  tho  foundation  of  our 
self-government,  and  was  one  of  the  pri« 
mary  elements  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BUXTON  said,  he  would  not  have 
spoken  at  all  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, but  that  he  thought  it  desirable 
that  as  there  were  many  hon.  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  House,  who  entertained  an 
earnest  wish  that  the  question  of  ohurch 
rates  should  be  amicably  arranged,  some 
one  of  them  should  give  expression  to  his 
opinions  in  that  respect.  He  quite  con- 
curred with  those  who  thought  that  the  tax 
was  one  which  in  its  present  shape  was  at- 
tended with  serious  evils,  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  forco  with  which 
those  evils  were  felt  constituted  a  good 
reason  for  accepting  nine-tenths  of  that 
which  the  opponents  of  church  rates  re- 
quired, if  thoy  found  they  could  not  obtain 
that  which  they  sought  for  in  full.  It 
was,  he  might  add,  quite  obvious  that  they 
had  not  come  off  quite  victorious  in  the 
struggle,  inasmuch  as,  while  two  years  ago 
they  had  a  majority  of  seventy-one  in  fa- 
vour of  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  tho 
abolition  of  the  tax,  that  majority  had  last 
year  dwindled  down  to  thirty,  and  in  the 
present  Session  to  eighteen,  so  that  if  that 
process  of  diminution  were  to  continue  they 
Inust  on  the  next  occasion  expect  to  have  a 
majority  of  only  half  a  Member.  Then  the 
question  would  still  have  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  under 
those  circumstances  obvious  that,  while 
much  ill-will  would  be  created,  church  rates 
would  not  be  done  away  with  for  tho  next 
forty  years,  unless  some  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  them  were  arrived  at. 
BiM  opinion,  therefore,  was,  that  the  scheme 


suggested  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite 
was  a  generous  proposal,  and  indicated  a 
liberality  on   the  part  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
sitting  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House 
which  would  be  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  displayed  bj  those  who  sat  upon  the 
Ministerial  side,  if  they  refused  to  enter* 
tain  it.     The  effect  of  the  scheme  would, 
he  thought,  be  virtually  to  abolish  church 
rates,  while  at  the  same  time,  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Bngland  who  wished 
to  rate  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  parish  church  would  be  provided  with 
the  necessary  freedom  and  machinery  for 
the  purpose.     He  had  simply  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  ho  believed  he  was  speak- 
ing the  sentiments  of  a  largo  number  of 
hon.   Gentlemen   on  his  own  side  of  the 
House  when  he  asked  the  Government  to 
direot  their  attention  during  the  recess  to 
devising  some  settlement  of  the  question 
based  upon  the  principle  indicated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  he  referred. 
Mr.  BRIGHT  :  Sir,  I  think  that  my 
hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  is  one 
of  the  most  easily  persuaded  and  croduloui 
mortals  with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
have  met  for  some  time.     Now,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  go  with  him  in  his  expression  of 
admiration  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    opposite  ;    nothing    could   bo 
better,  unless  it  had  a   slight   admixture 
more  of  what  he  might  probably  have  got 
from  this  side  of  the  House.     But  we  roust 
recollect   that  the   right   hon.  Gentleman 
has  only  within  the   last   few   days   lent 
round  to  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  terms  of  a  proposal  which  he  himself, 
after  the  most  mature  deliberation,  was 
prepared  to  recommend  for  the  adoption 
of  Parliament.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says,  indeed,  that  we  are  to  consider  that 
proposition  now  as  laid  aside,  but  that  we  are 
not  to  look  upon  it  as  one  which  he  himself 
disowns,  or  one  which  he  does  not  think  it 
reasonable  to  make.  But,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ta- 
vistock to  abolish  church  rates,  he   pro- 
poses  that   there   should   be   two  ehuroh 
rates,  and  that  they  should  be  perpetual  in 
scores  and  hundreds  of  parishes  in  which 
the   tax   has   for  several  years  not  been 
levied.     ["No,  no!  **]     Yes;  his  theory  it 
a  limitation  to  five  years,  but   wo  know 
that  every  year  the  number  of  parishes  in 
which   church  rates   are   still  granted    is 
diminishing,  whereas  the  number  in  which 
they  are  obolished  is  increasing.    I,  there- 
fore, contend  that  no  simple  fish  in  a  pool 
ever  rushed  00  foolishly  at  a  flj  as  the  hon. 
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Gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  when  he 
rushes  at  a  proposition  like  that  which  has 
been  simply  put  forward  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman,  and  which  has 
nerer  been  put  in  tlie  shape  of  a  Resolu- 
tion, 60  that  we  may  definitely  know  in 
what  it  actually  consists.  For  my  own 
part,  I  undertake  to  say  that  if  the  right 
Lon.  Gentleman  makes  a  proposal  which 
practically  includes  nine-tenths  of  the  Bill 
now  under  discussion,  many  hon.  Gentle- 
man, indeed,  I  believe  the  majority^ — on 
his  own  side  of  the  IIouso  would  at  once 
reject  it.  Now,  I  hope  1  may  not  shock 
anybody  when  I  say  that  I,  for  one,  am 
weary  of  these  church  rate  discussions. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Robert 
Cecil)  is  a  lively  Member  on  the  subject, 
but  he  must  not  bo  surprised  if  that  be  not 
my  case,  seeing  that  I  have  listened  to  de- 
bates with  respect  to  it  for  the  last  four- 
teen years,  and  that  1  myself  have  taken 
up  no  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
House  in  discussing  the  matter.  I  have, 
however,  the  great  consolation  of  be- 
lieving that  we  have  during  all  that  time 
made  some  progress.  We  arc,  it  is  true, 
a  slow  people,  and  Parliament  is  slower 
than  the  nation  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  facts,  we  have  attained  to  a  certain 
amount  of  information  upon  the  question, 
aa  is  clear  from  the  speech  of  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  who  brought  us 
to  this  point — a  conclusion  which,  when  I 
first  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
denounced  as  something  fearful — that  the 
Church  of  England,  exclnding,  of  course, 
from  consideration  the  property  of  the 
State  which  is  intrusted  to  her  or  which 
she  may  in  any  way  possess,  shall  hence- 
forward be  supported  in  her  services  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church 
by  the  contributions  of  Churchmen  alone. 
That  is  the  principle  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  admitted  to  be  a  fair  one, 
and  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  opinions 
entertained  upon  this  subject  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, how  is  this  principle  to  be  carried 
into  effect  ?  I  may  say  that  all  the  plans 
that  have  been  submitted  to  the  House  of 
late  have  adopted  this  same  principle,  from 
which  I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief  that 
we  have  made  astonishing  progress  in  this 
question  ;  and  possibly,  when  we  get  a 
little  further  on  in  our  discussion,  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  what  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
not  hear  of  when  I  first  came  into  Parlia- 
n:ent.  However,  we  are  agreed  upon  this, 
hat  only  those  who  are  churchmen  should 


be  expected  to  support  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  hon.  Member  for  Preston  (Mr. 
Cross),  who  has  taken  a  course  upon  this 
matter  tho  fairness  of  which  1  admit,  and 
which  does  him  great  credit,  proposes  that 
anybody  who  objects  to  pay  church  rates 
shall  be  entitled  to  do  so,  and  that  there 
the  question  in  dispute  shall  end.  Now, 
that  looks  exactly  like  that  to  which  wo 
upon  this  sid^  of  the  House  ask  you  to 
accede.  It  cannot,  however,  bo  precisely 
the  same  thing  after  all,  because  if  it  were 
I  do  not  suppose  you  would  object  to  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavi- 
stock. The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Stamford  has,  among  others,  the  **  No 
Surrender  '*  flag,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  I 
will  not  try  to  settle  the  differences  between 
him  and  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire, but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
spoke  of  the  question  to-day  in  a  very 
different  spirit  from  what  he  used  to  do : 
at  the  same  time  I  think  he  might  yet 
learn  something  of  a  more  conciliatory 
manner  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Nortn 
Warwickshire.  But  the  question  comes 
now  to  this — how  are  we  to  accomplish 
this  object  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  says  that  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  instead  of  ticketing  Dissenters 
proposes  to  ticket  Churchmen.  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  plan  if  they  will  reverse, 
its  application  ;  if  every  person  shall  h% 
free  but  those  who  choose  to  write  to  the 
vestry  and  say  that  they  are  willing  to  pay^ 
I  shall  be  satisfied.  You  want  a  compro* 
mise,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Maidstone  is  great  for  a  compromise* 
Well,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
brought  in  a  most  elaborate  Bill  which 
was  also  a  compromise  ;  yet  these  mea* 
sures  never  corresponded  with  the  views 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  so  far  as  I 
heard  them  expressed.  The  hon.  Mem- 
her,  too,  last  year  made  a  proposition 
which  did  not  meet  the  acquiescence  of 
the  House.  Some  Members  of  the  Trea* 
sury  bench  also  brought  forward  plans  in 
past  times,  but  they  also  were  unsuccess* 
ful?  Why  has  all  this  been  the  oasef 
Simply  because  those  proposals  did  not 
hit  the  grievance  whieh  is  complained  of, 
and  I  would  now  ask  whether  hon.  Gen* 
tlemcn  opposite  hit  it  when  they  say  that 
they  are  ready  to  assent  to  the  suggestion 
that  Churchmen  only  should  be  expected 
to  pay  the  tax  for  the  future  ?  Are  theyi 
in  acceding  to  that  suggestion,  willing  also 
to  get  rid  of  th«t  which  Dissenters  M 
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to  be  a  certain  legal  supreniocj  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  England  with  re* 
speot  to  this  question  ?  [Ironical  cheers,] 
Hon.  Members  opposite  are  well  awaro 
that  I  do  not  in  this  matter  shrink  from 
the  open  avowal  of  the  opinions  which  I 
entertain.  I  told  the  House  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  under  discussion  that 
the  Question  at  issue  was  not  one  of 
£250,000  as  between  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
settle  it  except  on  the  ground  of  perfect 
equality  as  between  the  Church  and  other 
sects,  so  far  as  the  tax  itself  was  con- 
cerned. I  am  quite  sure  you  Churchmen 
would  despise  us  Dissenters  if  we  held 
other  language  than  this,  and  we  shrank 
from  making  avowal  of  the  principles  we 
hold.  You  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose 
a  contest  which  has  been  maintained  in- 
cessantly for  twenty  years  turns  altogether 
upon  the  payment  of  a  penny  or  a  half- 
penny in  the  pound  in  the  shape  of  a  rate. 
There  must  be  in  this  matter  something 
deeper,  and  he  is  no  friend  of  the  Church 
and  no  true  statesman  who  hopes  to  settle 
this  question  without  taking  that  fact  into 
consideration.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
the  Member  for  Wiltshire  said,  that  by 
passing  the  Bill  you  will  please  one-half 
the  population  and  aggrieve  the  other  half; 
but  I  ao  not  think  thnt  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  quite  correct  in  saying  that. 
Everybody  will,  I  think,  admit  that  in 
nearly  all  the  parishes  where  the  payment  of 
church  rates  has  been  contested  there  have 
been  found  friends  and  members  of  the 
Established  Church  who  have  openly  pro- 
tested against  the  continuance  of  the  tax. 
I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  an  amend- 
ment pronouncing  in  favour  of  a  voluntary 
rate  was  seconded  by  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  and  I  know  of  one  which  took 
place  in  Somersetshire,  in  which,  when 
the  vestry  met  to  levy  a  church  rate,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  knowing  that  a 
contest  with  all  its  attendant  evils  was 
impending,  told  his  friends — who  I  believe 
constituted  exactly  half  the  vestry—- that 
he  was  ready  to  give  a  cheque  for  £70 
or  £80  out  of  his  own  pocket  rather  than 
that  his  parishioners  should  be  thrown  into 
the  state  of  turmoil  which  he  anticipated 
would  be  the  result  of  persevering  in  levy- 
ing the  tax.  His  friends,  however,  did 
not  think  it  reasonable  that  so  great  a 
burden  should  be  thrown  upon  him,  and 
probably  not  wishing  to  pay  the  required 
money  themselves,  preferred  to  encounter 
a  contest  in  order  to  raise  it,  and  tho  rate 
Jfr.  Bright 


was,  I  believe,  eventually  carried.  But 
here  you  have  the  fact  that  one  of  these 
men,  whom  you  so  much  and  so  deseryediy 
respect,  being  aware  of  the  multiplied  evils 
which  were  likely  to  ensue  from  persever- 
ing in  levying  the  rate,  offered,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  contest,  to  pay  a  large  sum 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  of  whom  Chaucer  says — 

"  Christ's  law  and  His  apostles'  twelve 
He  taught ;  but  then  he  followed  it  himself." 

There  are,  I  believe,  many  more — hun- 
dreds more — clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  would  from  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  thank  you  if  you  were  this 
Session  to  pass  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tavistock.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  brought  forward  a 
new  argument.  We  are  told  that  in  taking 
that  course  we  should  be  striking  a  blow 
at  the  root  of  that  parochial  system  which 
it  is  said  tends  so  much  to  foster  oar 
freedom,  and  which  is  so  much  admired 
within  these  walls.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  himself  proposes  that 
in  the  case  of  those  parishes  in  which  a 
church  rate  has  not  been  imposed  for  ^s^ 
years — that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  one- 
third  or  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
parishes  of  England,  as  it  may  be — to 
abolish  this  parochial  constitution  of  which 
you  speak,  and  last  Session  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer made  a  proposal  somewhat  to  the 
effect  that  in  all  populous  and  town  parishes 
church  rates  should  bo  abolished,  but  that 
in  all  rural  parishes  they  should  be  con- 
tinued. With  respect  to  that  proposal  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  there  are 
in  the  rural  as  well  as  the  town  parishes 
thousands  of  Dissenters  who  object  as 
strongly  to  the  payment  of  the  tax  as  any 
persons  resident  in  the  towns,  and  that  if 
you  abolish  it  in  the  one  case  on  conscien- 
tious grounds,  it  would  be  intolerable, 
monstrous,  incredible,  that  you  should  seek 
to  continue  it  in  the  other.  I  have  got  a 
plan  of  my  own  upon  this  question,  but  I 
do  not  offer  it  to  the  House  ns  an  original 
one.  My  theory  of  the  present  Bill  is, 
that  if  we  accept  it,  it  will  leave  the  pa- 
rishes entirely  free,  and  it  will  leave  the 
churchmen  in  every  parish  also  free.  It 
will  leave  the  parishes  free  for  that  vo- 
luntary rate  which  is  now  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  all  the  churches  which 
have  been  built  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  all  the  chapels  of  all  the  Dissenting 
bodies  in  the  kingdom.     But  I  have  heard 
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it  repeatedly  8tAteiI  in  this  House  and  else- 
•where  that  it  would  bo  better  for  Church 
congregations  and  Churchmen  if  ihoj  had 
Bomo  machinery.  They  liave  not,  it  is 
said,  the  machinery  which  Dissenters  have 
in  their  congregations  ;  they  have  not  so 
strict  a  line  of  membership  ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  would  be  at  some  disadvantage 
in  arranging  their  affairs  when  the  new 
Bystera  was  introduced.  I  admit  there  is 
some  force  in  that,  and  anytliing  which 
the  House  could  do  with  the  view  of  pro- 
Tiding  a  remedy  should  have  my  hearty 
support.  But  why  should  not  the  ma- 
chinery you  have  sufEce  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  referred  [ 
to  a  plan  which  has  been  submitted  to 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet  by  some  person  who,  I  believe, 
was  once  a  Member  of  this  House.  Tho 
writer  of  that  pamphlet  proposes  that  you 
shonld  leave  everything  just  as  it  is,  only 
abolishing  the  summons,  the  magistrate, 
and  the  bailiff;  that  you  should  meet  as 
joa  meet  now  and  ogree  upon  a  rate  ; 
in  point  of  fact,  that  you  should  do  pre- 
oisety  that  which  has  been  done  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  The  rate  is  arranged  some- 
how by  those  who  will  have  the  spending 
of  it»  and  a  bill  is  sent  round,  as  in  old 
tiroes,  for  the  amount,  but  it  has  the  words 
"  optional  rate  "  printed  upon  it.  What 
is  the  result  ?  The  other  day  I  saw  that 
the  old  cathedral  had  been  repaired  in  a 
manner  which  it  has  not  been  accustomed 
to' for  some  centuries.  In  the  parish  in 
which  I  live  the  Church  churchwardens, 
not  the  Dissenting  churchwardens,  adver- 
tise themselves  to  the  ratepayers  as  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  their  confidence  on  the 
ground  that  they  will  never  again  permit 
a  charoh  rate  in  the  parish  ;  and  yet  the 
old  parish  church  is  in  a  condition  in  which 
the  oldest  inhabitant  never  saw  it  before, 
and  never  hoped  to  see  it  until  the  church 
rate  was  abolished.  I  saw,  then,  that  I 
had  pointed  out  what  is  probably  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  question.  There 
ii  another  plan  which,  if  adopted,  would 
meet  the  objections  raised  by  the  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  last  year.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man made  a  speech  which  was  much  more 
gratifying  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  than 
many  he  has  delivered  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  I  understand,  indeed,  that  the 
violent  antipathy  which  they  have  to  him 
on  financial  questions  subsides  altogether 
when  he  comes  to  discass  church  rates. 

YOL.  CLXIII.    [third  SKmss.! 


The  right  hon.  Gentleman  complained  of 
the  harshness  of  our  proceedings.  He 
said  that  if  we  threw  all  thcso  p  rishcs  at 
oncG  from  what  I  call  the  Protective  theory 
to  the  free  trade  theory,  from  the  theory 
of  compulsory  support  to  a  system  of  vo- 
luntary support — if  we  pitched  them,  as  it 
were,  off  their  ancestral  platform,  and 
put  them  in  the  more  modest  place  which 
Dissenting  congregations  now  occupy — wo 
should  act  with  great  harshness  and  se- 
verity towards  them.  I  admit,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  there  is  something  in 
that,  though  I  do  not  think  there  is  ;  but, 
supposing  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tavistock  were  asked  to  introduce 
words  by  which  his  Bill  should  not  come 
into  operation  until  after  the  lapse  of  three 
or  four  years — supposing  the  Chancellor  of 
the  E.xchequcr  could  step  in  now,  with  his 
church  sympathies,  and  his  wise  and  in- 
telligent views  on  questions  generally,  and 
propose  to  mediate  between  the  two  sides 
of  tho  House  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
suggested — what  would  be  the  result  ?  I 
speak  with  no  authority,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  object?  and  I 
know  too  much  of  those  who  are  in  cor- 
respondence with  him  out  of  the  House  to 
believe  that  they  would  make  any  serious 
objection  to  what  might  prove  an  amicable 
settlement  of  this  question.  I  am  pre* 
pared,  of  course,  to  vote  for  the  Bill ;  but  I 
say  that  if  you  wish  to  settle  this  question 
on  different  terms  ;  if  you  are  willing  to 
pass  a  clause  which  shall  withdraw  the 
compulsory  power  of  levying  a  rate,  leav- 
ing your  present  machinery  in  other  re- 
spects as  it  stands ;  if  you  are  desirous 
that  the  Bill  should  not  come  into  operation 
for  three  or  five  years — in]  either  of  these 
cases,  I  think  we  might  even  this  Session, 
arrive  at  an  amicable,  if  not  an  unanimous 
termination  of  this  contest.  What  are  we 
proposing  to  do  ?  First  of  all,  we  exempt 
all  men  from  the  legal  obligation  of  paying 
church  rates;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we 
enable  all  men,  who  choose  to  support  tho 
fabrics  and  the  services  of  the  Church,  to 
do  so  by  means  of  the  machinery  which 
now  exists.  I  cannot  see  that  there  would 
be  the  slightest  difficulty  as  to  the  working 
of  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  there  would  bo 
no  difficulty  as  to  the  pecuniary  results. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  evidently  think 
— 1  see  it  from  the  smile  of  incredulity  on 
their  countenances — that  such  as  I  am 
cannot  make  a  friendly  suggestion  to  their 
party  or  to  the  Church.  If  they  had  taken 
more  of  my  advice  years  ago  they  would 
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havo  had  fewer  irritating  contests  and  \\\i- 
miliatinr;  defeats.  If  I  could  bring  before 
them  all  that  their  own  Church  has  done 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  thej  would  feel 
it  to  be  the  direst  insult  which  could  be 
offered  to  them  for  any  man  to  say.  that  in 
any  parish  throughout  the  country,  the 
beautiful  and  ancient  parish  church  would 
not  be  properly  maintained  if  the  rate  were 
abolished.  I  cannot  turn  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom — I  care  not  whether  it  be  in 
England  or  Waleis,  in  Scotland  or  Ireland 
— without  seeing  what  has  been  done  by 
appealing  to  men's  feelings,  by  eyoking 
their  religions  sympathies,  by  exciting  their 
ideas  of  independence,  and  even  by  encou* 
raging  the  much  lower  feeling  of  rivalry. 
Appeal  to  the  feelings  under  which  all  men 
act,  withdraw  the  law,  and  the  Church  will 
spring  from  the  low  ground  on  which,  in 
this  matter  of  compulsory  rates,  it  now 
rests,  to  an  altitude  which  it  has  never  yet 
attained  ;  and  in  the  courso  of  a  few  years 
there  is  not  a  Member  on  the  other  side, 
not  even  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire, who  will  not  admit  that  the 
Church  he  loves  so  well  and  defends  so 
ealously,  has  found  in  me,  and  such  as 
me,  the  best  friends  she  ever  had  on  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Ma.  CROSS  said,  be  rose  to  explain  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  that  hia 
plan  was  not  a  mere  abstract  proposition, 
but  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  Bill, 
and  ready  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  had  talked  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  settling  this  question,  but  he  wished 
to  know  who  had  created  those  difficulties. 
Hon.  Members  on  his  (Mr.  Hubbard's)  side 
of  the  House  had  offered  one  measure  of 
conciliation  after  another ;  they  had  first 
proposed  a  measure  of  exemption,  which  he 
admitted  was  objectionable  in  matters  of 
detail,  as  it  required  a  Dissenter  to  go  be- 
fore a  magistrate  aoid  make  a  declaration 
of  his  belief ;  it  was  afterwards  proposed 
to  accept  a  simple  declaration  of  objection 
as  a  ground  for  objection ;  but  all  those 
successive  plans  were  objected  to.  There 
must  be  some  secret  reason  for  rejecting 
these  repeated  offers  of  conciliation.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  told  them  that 
the  difficulty  lay  in  the  supremacy  assumed 
by  the  Church  in  claiming  the  right  to  levy 
church  rates.  But  that  objection  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  went  to  deeper 
questions  than  the  mere  levying  of  church 
mte»  ;  it  touched  the  question  of  a  Church 
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establishment ;  it  struck,  in  his  opinion,  at 
tho  position  of  a  Sovereign  on  the  Throne. 
He  felt  sure  that  the  question  wonld  not  be 
settled  till  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  did  their  parts  as  hon.  Gentleman  oo 
his  side  were  doing  theirs,  and  would  agree 
to  a  basis  of  arrangement  founded  on  a 
recognition  of  the  Church  and  of  the  great 
principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  9^)d 
which  would  respect  alike  the  righta  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  said,  that  the 
question  had  been  discussed  rather  as  ono 
of  policy  than  of  principle,  and  in  the  few 
remarks  that  he  should  mi^e  he  voohl  en- 
deavour to  continue  it  upon  the  same 
grounds,  for  the  question  of  principle  having 
been  granted  the  question  of  method  waa 
the  only  one  which  remained  to  be  solved. 
In  approaching  the  subject,  although  ha 
had  not  arrived  at  the  same  conclueioa  aa 
the  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone  (Mr.  Box* 
ton),  he  had  not  been  influenced  by  fMurtiaaii 
feelings,  hut  by  public  considerationa,  and 
the  conviction  at  which  he  had  arrived  waa 
that  hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the  Housev 
in  reference  to  the  measure  before  them 
and  others  of  a  cognate  nature  had  keea 
making  claims  upon  the  Church,  each  ooe 
of  which,  if  conceded,  would  be  a  weapon 
t^ken  from  the  hands  of  those  vho  were 
supposed  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the  £»* 
tablishment;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
1  advocates  of  the  rate  was  one  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  was  calculated  to  raiae 
the  question  which  he  and  his  frienda  had 
not  raised  in  that  House — the  separatioa  of 
Church  and  State.  It  had  been  said  thai 
those  questions  which  in  their  inceptioa 
weret  questions  of  conscience,  had  become 
questions  of  supremacy.  He  accepted  thai 
antithesia  with  the  qualification  that  the 
question  of  suprenmcy  had  been  added  ta 
that  of  conscience  which  still  rematnedL 
But,  besides  that,  it  would  appear  that  ia 
the  opinion  of  some  hon.  Members  a  great 
discovery  had  been  made,  with  refeceneo 
to  the  principles  and  objects  of  a  locietj 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  manj 
years,  which  had  never  concealed  its  objedSy 
and  which,  no  doubt,  duly  felt  the  obliga- 
tion which  it  owed  to  hon.  Membera  on  the 
opposite  side  and  noble  Lords  in  '*  another 
place,"  for  giving  further  publicily  to  tkoae 
objects  and  principles.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  identify  the  advocacy  of  the 
present  Bill  with  the  name  and  with  the 
principles  of  the  Liberation  Society.  H 
had  been  said  that  all  Dissenteea  «ha  de» 
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sired  the  abolition  of  church  ratos  did  so 
simplj  with  the  view  of  destroying  the 
Church,  and  it  had  been  argued  that  the 
abolition  of  church  rates  would  be  a  step 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  Church  as 
an  establishment.  He  denied  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  in  point  of  fact,  and 
he  disputed  the  soundness  of  the  argument. 
The  name  of  the  Liberation  Society  had 
been  imported  into  the  discussion  upon  two 
different  occasions  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Lord  R.  Cecil). 
On  one  occasion  tho  noble  Lord  hoisted  the 
flag  **  No  surrender,''  but  on  that  occasion 
ho  had  come  down  to  the  Honse  and  at- 
tempted to  play  tho  part  of  a  conciliator, 
and  said,  '*  Wo  believe  we  were  mistaken 
in  charging  you  with  advocating  the  views 
of  the  Liberation  Society;  prove  that  to 
us  by  accepting  the  compromise  which 
we  hare  put  on  the  table  of  the  House." 
Bnt  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  her- 
self it  was  essential  that  a  broad  dis- 
tinction should  bo  drawn  between  the 
question  of  an  objectionablo  and  nnne- 
cessarj  supremacy  —  which  the  support- 
ers of  the  Bill  had  raised  —  and  the 
question  of  the  separation  of  tho  Church 
from  the  State,  which  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  had  not  raised.  There  was  a  time 
in  tho  history  of  the  country  when  the 
Church  and  the  nation  were  as  one.  The 
Reformation  took  place,  and  then,  step  by 
step,  came  the  recognition  of  the  right  to 
dissent  from  that  which  was  itself  an  act 
of  dissent.  Toleration,  beginning  ns  a 
protest  of  the  moral  against  the  intellectual 
man,  gradually  rationalized  itself  until  it 
merged  into  a  claim  of  equal  right ;  and 
now  it  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  simple 
justice  to  Dissenters,  following  out  tho 
principles  of  legislation  by  which  we  had 
been  gaided  since  tho  Toleration  Act,  but 
it  would  also  be  an  act  of  true  wisdom  as  far 
as  her  own  interests  were  concerned,  if  the 
Church  were  fearlessly,  and  of  her  own 
motion,  to  divest  herself  of  every  power 
and  faculty  which  was  not  absolutely  and 
strictly  essential  to  her  character  as  an  es- 
tablishment, and  to  place  herself  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  age. 
It  would  be  seen  that  the  question  of  su- 
premacy, viewed  in  the  light  in  which  he 
nad  placed  it,  was  totally  different  from 
the  question  of  separation,  which  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  endeavoured  to  import  into 
the  discussion.  The  idea  of  separation 
was  based,  not  upon  any  claim  of  civil  and 
political  right,  but  upon  a  belief  that  it  was 
pre-eminently  for  tho  interests  of  religion 


that  it  should  be  free  from  the  trammels 
of  a  connection  with  the  State.  No  scheme 
of  compromise  had  been,  or  could  be,  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  which  would  not  be 
objectionable  to  Dissenters,  and  which  they 
would  not  regard  as  degrading.  Ho  be- 
lioved,  indeed,  that  all  schemes  of  compro- 
mise wero  vain,  mischievous,  and  danger- 
ous. In  saying  they  were  vain  he  agreed 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  admitted  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  offer  as  a  boon  that  which  the  organs 
of  the  party  to  which  the  offer  was  made 
chose  to  consider  an  offence.  In  saying 
they  were  mischievous,  he  agreed  with  tho 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  be- 
cause he  believed  they  would  tend  to  per- 
petuate and  intensify  those  dissensions  and 
that  antagonism  which  the  House  ought  to 
endeavour  to  assuage  ;  while,  in  saying 
they  were  dangerous,  especially  to  tho 
Church,  he  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
tho  Member  for  the  City,  who  had  declared 
that  any  plan  for  the  exemption  of  Dis- 
senters would  denationalize  the  Chnreh  and 
reduce  her  to  a  sect.  Compromise,  there* 
fore,  was  impossible,  and  he  believetl  that 
Churchmen  would  before  long  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  Ho  could  not 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  on  thoso 
grounds,  that  hon.  Members  had  no  alter* 
native  between  the  present  unhappy  stato 
of  things  and  the  measure  now  before  the 
House ;  that  if  they  would  look  boldly  and 
steadily  into  the  face  of  the  question,  tho 
visions  which  they  themselves  alone  had 
conjured  up  would  melt  away  ;  they  would 
acknowledge  that  they  hod  got  rid  of 
an  element  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  ;  the  fabrics  and  the  services  of 
the  Church  would  be  maintained  with  a 
liberality  hitherto  unknown,  and  new  lite 
and  vigour  would  be  given  to  the  Church 
which  they  desired  to  sustain. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  :  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  objected  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Stomford  (Lord  Robert  Cecil)  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  concilia^ 
tory.  Such  an  objection  comes,  no  doubt, 
with  peculiar  appropriateness  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  whose  whole 
course  of  political  conduct,  all  will  readily 
admit,  has  been  emimently  conciliatory. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
objected  to  tho  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Maidstone  (Mr.  Buxton).  On  what 
ground  ?  Because  he  spoke  the  languago 
of  common  sense,  and  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  mnjority  for  tho  un- 
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conditional  abolition  of  cliurcU  rales,  once 
sixty  or  scveuty,  was  dwindling  away, 
until  at  last  it  amounted  to  only  eighteen, 
and  by  the  way  the  hon.  Member  forgot 
to  say  that  in  the  last  division  it  had 
diminished  still  farther  to  nine  ;  so  that 
the  energy  and  eloquence  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  have  led  to  the  gra- 
dual diminution  of  tiie  majority  by  which 
this  question  has  been  supported.  The 
speech  of  the  riglit  hon.  Baronet  the  Se- 
cretary for  tho  Home  Department  deserves 
more  consideration  than  it  has  received. 
When  the  House  is  in  difficulty  it  naturally 
turns  to  the  Treasury  Bench  for  instruction 
and  edification.  Tho  right  hon.  Baronet 
commenced  his  speech  by  stating  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  settle* 
lucnt  of  this  question  might  fairly  bo  ex- 
pected. I  was  consoled  on  hearing  that 
statement  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
because  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  about  to  explain  how  and  in  what 
manner  that  satisfactory  settlement  could 
be  obtained.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  difference  betwceA 
a  rate  that  would  be  universal  and  compul- 
sory. There,  with  all  respect  to  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman,  I  think  he  fell  into  a 
mistake,  because,  although  a  rate  might 
not  be  general,  yet,  as  far  as  it  extended,  it 
might  be  compulsory  :  and  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  tn  that  ground.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  next  insisted  on  the  analogy 
between  church  rates  and  vestry  cess  in 
Ireland  ;  but  he  admitted  that  the  fir^t 
thing  the  Legislature  did  on  abolishing 
Testry-ccss  in  Ireland,  \Tas  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics 
of  tho  church.  It  may  be  a  strong  measure 
to  abolish  a  certain  number  of  Bishops,  but 
as  between  tho  parish  clergy  and  Bishops 
I  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  the  fund  obtained  from  a  cer- 
tain source  was  first  and  foremost  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  tho  fabrics  of  the 
church.  That  case  surely  affords  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  scheme  which  professes 
to  provide  no  substitute  for  church  rales. 
Then  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  greatly  to 
my  surprise,  after  having  argued  in  favour 
of  a  comproniiso  for  a  considerable  time 
suddenly  turned  round  and  declared  that 
he  was  about  to  vote  for  the  measure  of 
tho  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock — a  Bill  for 
the  unconditional  abolition  of  church  rates. 
The  right  hon.  Boronct  having  declared 
tliat  ho  felt  constrained  to  givo  that  vote, 
went  on,  with  a  logic  peculiar  to  the  Trea- 
sary  bench,  to  take  a  survey  of  tho  plans 
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proposed,  with  a  view  to  compromise  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Wilts  (Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt)  and  others ; 
and  then,  to  my  infinite  astonishment,  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  his  own  ;  and  having  dis- 
cussed all  these  propositions — having  de- 
clared that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion might  bo  expected — his  logical  conclu- 
sion was  to  vote  for  a  Bill  which  goes  en- 
tirely in  opposition  to  all  these  plans  and 
anticipations.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  reconcilo  his  logic  with  his  vote.  I 
greatly  prefer  his  speech  to  his  vote;  and  I 
submit  to  his  better  judgment—it  was  his 
reason,  and  no  doubt  his  conscience,  strug- 
gling against  tho  position  in  which  the  Mi- 
nistry stand  in  reference  to  this  matter — I 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  as  several 
plans  have  been  proposed  in  favour  of  a 
conciliatory  settlement  of  this  question,  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  vote  as  well  as  of 
his  speech,  and  not  to  vote  for  a  measure 
which  makes  any  or  all  of  these  plans 
impossible.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham has  spoken  a  speech  to  my  in- 
finite surprise.  He  referred  to  the  varioua 
plans  which  had  been  proposed;  but  none 
of  them  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  he 
supported.  Why  he  is  a  Saul  among  the 
prophets.  He  would  let  the  matter  stand 
over  for  three  years.  He  admires  the  an- 
cient and  venerable  fabrics  of  the  Church 
— as  ^vho  does  not  who  is  a  Christian  ? 
— established  as  they  were  by  a  Chris- 
tian people  for  Christian  worship ;  he  is 
half  in  favour  of  our  case  ;  he  is  willing 
to  let  it  stand  over  to  consider  his  own  and 
other  plans,  yet  he  imitates  the  example — 
speaking  with  unfeigned  respect — of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  has  throughout 
the  Session  spoken,  I  must  say,  ono  way 
and  voted  another.  The  hen.  Member  for 
Birmingham  dropped  an  expression  which 
caught  my  ear  as  being  very  significant. 
He  said  this  question  was  one  deeper  than 
money,  and  which  the  true  statesman  must 
consider.  I  perfectly  agree  with  him.  It 
is  a  question  that  goes  deeper  than  money, 
and  which  statesmen  are  bound  to  consider. 
Accordingly,  statesmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  have  considered  it.  There  is 
no  desire  to  carry  out  any  extreme  course 
against  conscientious  Dissenters — although 
I  have  always  a  slight  hesitation  when  I 
find  conscientious  objections  verging  to- 
wards the  pocket — but  I  believe  them  sin- 
cere; and  plans  have  been  propose<l  on 
both  sides  for  the  satisfactory  settlement 
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of  the  question,  yet  the  hon.  Member  joins 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  voting  for  a 
Bill  which  renders  the  adjustment  of  the 
question  impossible.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last  said  this  is  a  mere  question 
of  policy,  and  no  principle  at  all  is  involved. 
I  controvert  that  statement.  It  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  policy.  It  is  one  of  prin- 
ciple. The  hon.  Member  who  spoke  of 
supremacy,  and  who  said  the  question  of 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  had 
not  been  agitated — although  he  intimated 
that  it  might  be  raised — went  broadly  upon 
principle.  We,  too,  contend  for  this  ques- 
tion as  one  of  principle,  because  from  the 
earliest  times  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  interwoven  with  the  State;  the  State 
has  stood  by  tho  Church,  and  I  believe  the 
Church  has  taught  nothing  but  Christianity. 
When  it  is  said  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  has  not  yet  been  agitated,  a  clever 
practical  man  like  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ualifnx  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  surprised 
to  find  it  agitated.  We  have  made  no  ag- 
gressive movement.  We  act  generally  in 
defence.  The  party  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected is  indefatigable.  They  make  the 
aggression.  But  they  have  been  opposed 
vrith  a  vigour  and  a  power  they  were  not 
prepared  to  meet,  and  the  position  in  which 
this  question  stands  to-day  arises  from  tho 
spirit  and  unanimity  with  which  their  at- 
tack on  Church  and  State  has  been  resist- 
ed. We  are  not  in  tho  position  of  assail- 
ants; we  are  not  asserting  any  supremacy; 
but  while  we  are  for  maintaining  the  old 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  and  settling 
this  particular  question  in  tho  fairest  and 
most  amicable  spirit,  how  are  we  met  ? 
By  a  direct  proposition  to  abolish  church 
rates,  with  an  intimation  that  we  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  that  the  great  question  of 
separation  between  Church  and  State  has 
not  been  mooted.  I  shall  conclude  my  ob- 
servations with  a  few  words  expressing 
deep  truths  from  a  writer  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  many  hon.  Members.  The  au- 
thor of  The  Booh  of  the  Church  says — 

"  From  the  time  of  tho  Rovolution  tho  Church 
of  England  has  partaken  of  tho  stability  and  se- 
curity of  the  State.  Wo  owe  to  it  our  moral  and 
intellectual  character  as  a  nation,  much  of  our 
private  happiness,  much  of  our  public  strength. 
Whatever  should  weaken  it  would  in  tho  same 
degree  injure  the  common  vreal ;  whatever  should 
overthrow  it  would  in  sure  and  immediate  conse- 
quence bring  down  the  goodly  fabric  of  that  Con- 
stitution whereof  it  is  a  constituent  and  necessary 
part.  If  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  under- 
stand this  as  clearly  as  its  enemies,  and  act  upon 
^f  as  oonsistently  and  as  actively,  then  will  tho 


Church  and  State  be  safe,  and  with  them  the 
liberty  and  tho  prosperity  of  our  country." 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  *now* 
stand  part  of  tho  Question."  . 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  274;  Noes 
274: 

And  the  numbers  being  equal, 

Mr.  speaker  said,  if  tho  equality  of 
voices  had  arisen  in  an  earlier  stage  of  tho 
Bill  I  should  havo  had  no  difficulty  in  the 
course  I  should  pursue;  because,  guided 
by  the  rule  which  has  been  established  by 
many  able  men  who  have  preceded  me  in 
this  choir,  I  should  have  desired  so  to 
vote  as  to  give  the  House  another  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  tho  question  for  itself, 
rather  than  to  havo  taken  that  decision 
into  my  own  hands.  But  that  rule  does 
not  prevail  on  the  third  reading  of  a  Bill. 
We  have  now  reached  tho  third  reading 
of  this  Bill,  and  I  find  that  the  House 
hesitates,  and  is  unable  to  express  a  de- 
cision, whether  this  law  shall  stand  or 
shall  be  changed.  As  far  as  I  can  collect 
the  opinion  of  this  House  from  the  course 
of  the  debate,  it  seems  to  me  tho  general 
opinion  of  tho  House  is  in  favour  of  some 
settlement  of  this  question  different  from 
that  which  is  contained  in  this  Bill,  and 
I  think  I  shall  best  discharge  my  duty  by 
leaving  to  the  future  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  House  to  decide  what  change 
should  be  made  in  the  law,  if  it  should  be 
their  pleasure  to  make  a  change,  rather 
than  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
change  on  any  single  vote.  I,  therefore, 
give  my  voice  with  the  **  Noes." 

Words  added :  Main  Question,  as  amend- 
ed, put,  and  agreed  to.   Bill^M^  off  {or  three 

months. 

IIouso  adjourned  at  Five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  20,  1861. 


Minutes.]  Pobuo  Bills.— !•  Windsor  Suspended 
Canonries;  Public  Houses  (Scotland)  Acts 
Amendment ;  Metropolitan  Police  Force  Pen- 
sions. 

2«>  Salmon  and  Trout  Fisheries ;  Public  Works 
(Ireland)  Advances  and  Repayments  of  Moneys ; 
New  Provinces  (New  Zealand)  ;  OflFenoes  in 
Tenitories  near  Sierra  Leone  Prevention ; 
Voters  (Ireland)  (No.  2). 
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BOROUGHS    OP    GLOUCESTER   AND 
WAKEFIELD.—QUESTION. 

CoLOKBL  SMYTHE  saul,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  boii.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe),  Whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  proceed  to-morrow 
(Friday)  with  the  Motion  of  which  he  has 

giren  notice,  relating  to  the  Boroughs  of 
loucoster  and  Wakefield  ? 
Mb.  T.  DUNOOMBE  said,  his  answer 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
depend  upon  the  answer  he  should  re- 
ceive to  the  questions  that  he  was  about 
to  put  to  Mr.  Speaker.  When  ho  made 
his  Motion  ho  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  a  question  of  privilege,  and  as 
such  he  should  have  precedence,  and  he 
intended  to  have  brought  forward  his  Mo- 
tion on  the' resumption  of  the  House  at 
•ix  o'clock.  He  now  wished  to  know 
from  Mr.  Speaker  whether  he  was  entitled 
to  take  that  course  ?  He  understood  that 
an  objection  would  be  raised  to  his  doing 
•o,  that  a  Resolution  that  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  House  had  annulled  the  Privi- 
lege portion  of  the  question,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  must  take  it  as  a  regular 
Motion  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Of 
course  to  bring  on  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  this  nature  after  twelve  o'clock 
would  be  an  act  of  folly,  and  if  Mr. 
Speaker  decided  against  him,  his  answer 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was 
that  he  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe)  must  seek 
•omo  other  opportunity. 

Mr.  speaker  :  Since  1848  it  has 
been  the  settled  practice  of  the  House 
that,  whore  a  seat  has  been  declared  void 
on  the  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
no  Motion  should  be  made  for  a  Now  Writ 
without  previous  notice,  and  it  has  been 
held  that  a  Motion  for  a  New  Writ  under 
these  circumstances  is  not  entitled  to  pre- 
cedence on  the  ground  of  Privilege.  The 
very  essence  of  Privilege  is  that  a  Motion 
may  be  made  without  notice.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  practice  of  tho  Houso 
for  many  years,  and  has  been  acted  on  in  the 
case  of  Berwick-on-T  weed,  Rye,  Maidstone, 
Chatham,  Harwich,  and  Durham,  in  the 
years  1853,  and  in  1857  in  the  case  of 
Qalway  and  Mayo.  I  must,  therefore, 
adhere  to  tho  established  practice  of  the 
House  ;  and  must  stato  that  tho  hon. 
Member  cannot  claim  the  Privilege  of  pre- 
cedence in  making  his  Motion.  Tho  Mo- 
tion must  be  made,  as  has  been  done  in 
former  cases,  by  noticei  and  then  taken  in 
2ta  duo  course. 


CASE  OF  MR.  KING  IIARMAN, 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  LAWS  on  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  is  true  that  Mr. 
King  Harman  was,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  for 
ten  days,  but  was  liberated  by  a  Warrant 
from  the  Home  Office  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  sentence,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  the  committing  ma- 
gistrate ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Deportment  has 
any  objection  to  state  to  tho  House  tho 
grounds  on  which  he  recommended  Her 
Majesty  to  exercise  Her  prerogative  of 
pardon  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  Sir,  it  is  not 
usual  to  ask  for  the  grounds  upon  which  a 
recommendation  is  made  to  the  Crown  for 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy, 
and  I  am  very  reluctant  to  enter  into  any 
case  of  this  nature.  But  I  will  state  to  the 
House  that  Mr.  Harman  was  brought  be- 
fore a  magistrate  in  London  and  charged 
with  having  created  a  disturbance  at  Cre- 
morne  Gardens  on  the  night  of  the  Derby 
day.  He  was  fined  by  the  magistrate  after 
a  remand  of  a  week,  and  bail  having  been 
refused,  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  for 
five  days.  Tho  magistrate  thought  that 
justice  required  that  a  second  information 
should  be  laid  against  Mr.  Harman,  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  transaction  for  resistance 
to  the  police.  That  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  police  authorities,  who  did  not  think 
a  second  information  need  bo  laid.  How- 
ever, tho  second  one  was  laid,  and  the  ma- 
gistrate convicted  on  it.  There  was  no 
question  of  any  violence  used  or  blows 
struck.  The  person  was  rescued  from  tho 
custody  of  a  policeman — merely  drawn 
from  his  custody  without  violence  being 
offered.  Tho  magistrate  sentdnced  Mr. 
Harman  to  ten  days'  imprisonment.  An 
application  was  made  to  me  on  account 
of  what  was  considered  the  unnecessary 
length  of  the  sentence.  It  appeared  to  mo 
that  after  he  had  undergone  two  days'  im- 
prisonment, the  justice  of  the  case  was 
sufficiently  met,  and  I  directed  him  to  bo 
liberated. 


SLIGO  WORKHOUSE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  M*EV0Y  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  Reso- 
lution passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Sligo 
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Board  of  Guardians,  re8pc<;^ing  two  chil- 
dren named  Caulfield,  in  the  Sligo  Work- 
house, and  who  had  been  registered  Pro- 
testants, though  their  parents  were  both 
Catholics  ? 

Mb.  card  well  said,  he  had  not  yet 
received  the  papers  from  Ireland,  for  which 
ho  had  written,  and,  therefore,  did  not  pos- 
the  requisite  information. 


ARMY  — GRANT'S    COOKING    APPA- 
RATUS.—QUESTION. 

General  BUCKLEY  snid  he  rose  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Under  Secretory  of 
State  for  War — the  Adelaide  transport 
took  out  to  China,  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  for  War,  Captain  Grant's 
cooking  apparatus,  sufficient  for  5,000  men, 
in  order  to  test  its  efficiency  for  troops  in 
the  field  ;  the  waggons  were  ncTer  landed, 
though  three  written  applications  were 
made  by  Captain  Mitward,  who  had  tho 
"eharge  of  them — Whether  tho  Adelaide 
did  not  tako  them  to  Ilong  Kong,  and  whe- 
ther they  ore  iu  use  there  now  ? 

Mb.  T.  G.  baring  said,  that  Sir  Hope 
Grant  had  informed  him  that  ho  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  land  the  apparatus 
referred  to.  lie  could  not  say  whether 
they  were  at  present  in  operation. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 
QUESTION. 

Mn.  BANKS  STANHOPE  said,  ho 
would  beg*  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  tho  Ilome  Department,  If  it  is  the 
ease  that  Thomas  Richardson,  who  was 
conticted  at  the  Winter  Assizes  at  Lin- 
coln of  the  wilful  murder  of  Police  Con- 
stable M*finan,  there  being,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Judge,  no  extenuating  circumstances 
and  no  provocation,  had  his  punishment  of 
death  commuted  to  penal  servitude,  tho 
presiding  Judge  not  having  been  consulted 
by  the  Home  Secretary  ?  If  it  is  the  case 
that  the  Chief  Constable  for*  Lincolnshire 
then  pointed  out  to  the  Quarter  Sessions 
and  to  the  Home  Secretary  the  danger  of 
this  course  of  proceeding,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  future  attacks  on  the  Police  ;  and 
if  it  is  the  case  that  the  Chief  Constable 
has  lately  officially  informed  the  Home 
Secretary  that  a  Police  Constable  has  again 
been  fired  at  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  answer  a  question  as  to  tho 
remission  of  a  capital  punishment  with 
^reai  reaenrei  because  it  wm  obviously  in- 
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convenient,  and  much  to  be  deprecated, 
that  it  should  be  made  tho  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  that  House.  The  outline  of  the 
case  was  as  follows : — A  poacher  return- 
ing at  night  with  a  loaded  gun  was  chal- 
lenged by  a  policeman,  at  whom  he  sud- 
denly discharged  one  barrel,  and  then, 
throwing  down  the  gun  with  one  barrel 
loaded,  made  off.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night the  policeman  died  frotn  the  effects 
of  the  wound.  It  was  clear  that  this  was 
not  a  case  of  premeditation,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  person  who  fired  tho 
gun  anticipated  the  fatal  effects  which  en- 
sued. Richardson  returned  to  his  work, 
and  did  not  attempt  any  concealment. 
After  conviction  strong  representations 
were  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 
There  was  a  petition  for  a  remission  of  tho 
sentence  from  Boston,  in  the  neigbourhood 
of  tho  place  where  the  affair  occurred, 
stating  that  the  act  was  not  one  of  deli- 
berate murder,  and  that  Richardson  had 
resided  at  Wyberton  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  very  indus- 
trious man.  That  petition  was  signed  by 
the  Rector  of  Wyberton,  by  several  of  the 
magistrates,  including  the  comnlitting  ma- 
gistrate, and  upwards  of  200  persons, 
mostly  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Soon  after  another  petition  to  the  samo 
effect  was  received  from  Lincoln,  with  up- 
wards of  fifty  signatures,  omong  which 
were  the  names  of  several  magistrates. 
There  was  no  dispute  as  to  tho  facts  of 
the  case,  and,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  any 
reference  to  the  Judge.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
recommend  Her  Majesty  to  commute  the 
capital  sentence  to  one  of  penal  servitude 
for  life.  About  a  month  after  the  respite 
had  been  granted  the  chief  constable  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  desire  of  the  magistrates 
his  quarterly  report,  in  which  he  set  forth 
tho  disadvantages  which  in  his  opinion 
would  accrue  from  tho  commutation  of  the 
sentence,  and  he  had  subsequently  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Homo  Office  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  stone  had  been  thrown 
and  a  gun  loaded  with  shot  fired  through 
the  window  of  the  dwelling  of  a  police  con- 
stable. No  damage,  however,  had  been 
done  to  the  man,  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  taking  his 
life. 


BANKRUPTCY  AND  INSOLVENCY  BILL. 

QUESTION, 

Mr.  VANCE   said,  he  would  beg  to 
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ask  Mr.  Attorney  General,  If  ho  will  fix  a 
day  on  which  to  move  that  the  Lords* 
Amendments  on  the  Bankruptcy  ond  In-  i 
solvency  Bill  bo  taken  into  consideration  ? 
Tub  attorney  GENERAL :  Sir, 
I  will  now  state  what  I  intended  to  say  the 
other  evening.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  fully  considering  those  Amendments 
myself,  or  of  submitting  the  effect  of  them 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  think 
that  a  certain  time  should  be  allowed  the 
country  to  give  its  opinion  upon  the  nature 
of  those  Amendments.  They  were  dis- 
cussed, as  the  House  is  aware,  in  a  Secret 
Committee ;  and  under  those  circumstances 
I  cannot  fix  a  day,  but  it  shall  be  as  early 
as  possible,  and  any  course  which  I  shall 
take  will  be  dictated  entirely  by  views  of 
public  utility.  The  Bill,  as  amended,  is 
ordered  to  bo  reprinted,  so  as  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  Amendments. 

TEMPORAL  DOMINIONS    OF   THE  POPE. 

QUESTION, 

Ma.  DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  noblo  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whe- 
ther ho  has  received  any  account  that  the 
Senator  Ilcckeren  has  lately  arrived  at 
Poris  from  Vienna  as  the  bearer  of  a  secret 
and  confidential  proposition  from  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  to  tho  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, to  tho  effect  that  tho  two  Em- 
perors will  co-opcrato  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent Army  for  the  protection  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  tho  Pope,  and  will  engage  to 
prevent  Piedmont  from  entering  the  States 
of  the  Church  ;  and  whether  a  Letter, 
published  as  from  Bnron  Ricasoli,  is  au- 
thentic, in  which,  without  denying  the  re- 
port, he  is  stated  to  say,  **  I  am  confiilcnt 
wo  phnll  checkmate  all  intrigues  ;  my  in- 
flexibility and  calmness  are  equal  to  the 
right  which  I  defend  "  ? 

Loud  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  cannot  say 
that  tho  Foreign  Office  has  received  any 
information  to  this  effect,  but  I  should  not 
bo  giving  a  complete  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  tho  hon.  Gentleman  if  I  were 
not  to  stoto  that  I  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  tho  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  informing  mo  that  a  proposal 
has  been  made  to  tho  French  Government 
by  the  Austrian  nnd  Spanish  Ambassadors 
in  Pariii,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Powers  should  act  in  concert  with 
regard  to  the  temporal  power  of  tho  Pope. 
Tijcre  was  no  mention  of  orinies,  or  of 
protecting  by  arms  the  temporalities  of  the 
J/r.   Viince 


Pope.  It  was  a  general  proposal,  and  to 
that  proposal  an  absolute  negative  was 
given  by  tho  Government  of  France.  I 
may,  perhaps,  state  that  the  ground  on 
which  the  proposition  was  refused  was  that 
the  general  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  temporalities  of  the  Pope  were  set- 
tled at  Vienna  by  Great  Britain,  Prassia, 
and  Sweden,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Powers. 

EAST  INDIA  COUNCIL,  Ac,  BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  said,  he  had  to  present  a 
petition  of  considerable  length  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Madras,  European  and  Native, 
stating  that,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  petition- 
ers, tho  time  had  come  for  the  introduction 
of  the  representative  system  with  advan- 
tage to  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
They  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  be- 
fore 1833  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  had  greater  powers  than  since 
that  time,  and  they  prayed  that  those 
powers  might  bo  restored.  In  point  of 
fact  the  petition,  though  drawn  up  before, 
went  in  the  samo  direction  os  tho  Bill  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  also  wish- 
ed to  present  another  petition  from  Bom- 
bay, bearing  the  signatures  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Native  inhabitants  of  that 
city  and  island,  who  complained  of  the 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, the  onerous  nature  of  some  of 
the  new  taxes;  and  also,  that  tho  Presi- 
dencies had  not  sufficient  power  over  their 
own  local  taxation.  They  prayed  the 
House  to  pass  a  Bill  in  the  spirit  to  which 
they  referred.  Those  petitions  had  been 
sent  over  here,  and  ought  to  have  been 
presented  in  tho  last  Session,  but  they 
had  not  reached  him  till  within  tho  last 
two  days. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  ho 
wished  to  ask  whether  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council  had  under  con- 
sideration any  scheme  for  reducing  tho  sa- 
laries of  the  higher  officers  in  India,  begin- 
ning with  the  Governor  General  ?  He  felt 
convinced  that  in  tho  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  India  the  adoption  of  some  such 
change  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
question  of  the  regulation  of  the  salaries 
of  tho  higher  officers  of  tho  Indian  Civil 
Service  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Indian  Council ;  but  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  pressure  of  important  busi- 
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ness,  tliey  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  en- 
ter into  the  detnils  of  the  question. 

Mb.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  ho 
wished  to  express  his  surprise  that  somo 
Gentleman  acquainted  with  India  had  not 
risen  to  moTe  that  these  Bills  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  He  thought  it 
yery  unfortunato  that  a  Bill  with  regard 
to  India  should  be  brought  forward  here, 
and  pressed  through  the  House,  which 
was  almost  as  ignorant  os  ho  was  himself 
upon  these  subjects.  He  had  seen  enough 
of  Bills  relating  to  Ireland — a  subject  with 
which  ho  was  acquainted  —  to  know  that 
thcj  were  greatly  improved  by  the  process 
of  passing  through  a  Select  Committee. 
He  considered  the  High  Court  of  Judica- 
ture Bill  to  be  both  mischievous  to  the  po- 
pulation, as  it  now  stood,  of  India,  and 
extremely  unjust  to  the  Judges.  He  saw 
great  inconvenience  in  the  separate  discus- 
sion of  these  Bills,  and,  therefore,  ho  should 
move  that  the  first  of  them  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  n.  BAILLIE  said,  he  hoped,  if 
there  was  to  bo  any  reduction  in  the  sa- 
laries of  the  high  Civil  servants  in  India, 
that  the  higher  branches  of  the  Military 
Service  would  also  bo  subject  to  revision. 
The  sums  which  were  paid  in  tho  high  Mi- 
litary Departments  of  India  were  quite 
monstrous.  The  Commander  -  in  •  Chief 
in  India  had  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
£19,000  a-year  when  on  service.  Ho  re- 
ceived tho  double  salary  of  a  Member  of 
the  Council,  his  military  salary,  and  also 
an  extra  salary  when  ho  went  on  active 
service.  His  ordinary  salary  was  £14,000 
a  year,  which  was  increased  by  £5,000  a- 
vear  more  when  he  was  on  active  service. 
Such  a  sum  was  perfectly  monstrous  at  tho 
present  day. 

Mb.  SLANEY  was  understood  to  say 
lie  hoped  the  claims  of  the  Naval  Service 
in  India — a  most  meritorious  body — would 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Hoose  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  re- 
pealed), 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  rose  to  move  as 
an  Amendment  to  add  to  the  clause  the  re- 
peal of  tho  Act  of  tho  5  <!iz;  6  Will.  IV., 
e.  62,  and  of  sections  15,  16,  17,  and  19 
of  the  Act  16  &^  17  Vict.,  c.  95,  in  order 
to  revive  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  85, 
for  establishing  separate  governments  at 
Calcutta  and  Agra.     The  clauses  to  which 


he  referred  were  thoso  portions  of  the 
existing  law  which  suspended  the  action  of 
the  so-called  charter  of  3  <&  4  Will  IV., 
by  which  provisions  were  made  for  a  sepa- 
rate governor  in  council  at  Calcutta,  and 
another  at  Agra.  The  Amendment  was 
very  simple  in  form,  but  the  question  in- 
volved in  it  was  one  of  the  very  highest 
importance  to  the  government  and  people 
of  India.  He  should  almost  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  apologize  to  the  House  for 
bringing  forward  the  subject,  were  it  not 
that  the  reproach  had  been  frequently 
thrown  out  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  the  habit  of  slurring  over  Indian 
questions.  Ho  (Mr.  Ayrton)  had  always 
been  an  advocate  of  the  proposal  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  should  be  met 
faco  to  face  by  an  efficient  Council.  That 
measure  had  been  adopted,  and  they  were 
now  reaping  (he  fruits  of  it.  One  of  its 
results  was  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  invited  tho  House  to  reconstitute  tho 
Indian  Government.  But  the  first  ques- 
tion which  stared  them  in  the  face  was  the 
one  which  had  been  raised  with  so  much 
ability  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham— could  there  be  an  efficient  Govern- 
ment in  India  as  long  as  the  control  of 
affairs  remained  in  its  present  divided  foot- 
ing? As  tho  first  step  towards  improved 
administration  in  India,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  district  Govern- 
ments, and  that  each  should  not  have  under 
its  charge  a  greater  amount  of  territory 
than  it  could  conveniently  and  efficiently 
administer.  When  he  was  in  India  no  one 
there  seemed  to  bo  able  to  account  for  the 
system  on  which  we  acted  in  concentrating 
tho  management  of  the  whole  of  the  affairs 
of  India  in  the  Government  of  Calcutta. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  administration  lying  in  tho  hands  of 
what  was  called  **tho  Calcutta  clique." 
He  did  not  join  in  that  statement ;  but  he 
mentioned  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  system  was  so  unsupported  by  any 
good  grounds  that  persons  were  forced  to 
account  for  it  by  an  imputation.  The 
portions  of  India  for  which  he  asked  a  dis- 
tinct administration  stood  in  mnch  greater 
need  of  it  than  did  either  Bombay  or  Ma- 
dras. The  Bengal  provinces  contained  a 
population  of  37,000,000,  subject  to  what 
were  called  "  Regulations."  That  was 
to  say  thoso  37,000,000  were  people  for 
whom  legislation  took  place  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  in  which  legislation  took 
place  in  this  country  for  the  people  of 
England.  In  addition  there  were  3,000,000 
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in  what  were  called  the  "  non- regulation 
proTincoB."  He  vraa  afraid  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  "  regulation  "  and  "  non- 
r^ulation  "  provinces  was  not  very  gcnc- 
FaUj  understood  ;  but  he  thought  it  was 
this— that  in  the  **  regulation  provinces  " 
there  was  law,  to  which  every  one  eoold 
appeal  in  asserting  his  rights,  aa  between 
man  and  man,  or  in  regard  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  British  Crown;  but  the  **  non- 
regnlation  provinces"  were  unhappy  dis- 
tricts which  the  Government  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  unfit  to  enjoy  any  system 
of  established  jurisdiction,  beyond  tlie  de- 
spotic rule  of  the  Governor  General.  There 
there  was  no  established  law  ;  and  no  man 
could  say  he  had  any  rights  at  all  except 
at  the  will  of  the  Governor  General.  No 
doubt  the  absolute  power  of  the  Governor 
General  was  to  some  extent  modified  by 
the  wisdom  of  successive  governments,  but 
Uie  principle  remained  the  same.  Thus 
there  were  40,000,000  of  people  in  the 
Bengal  provinces,  which  yielded  also  a 
gross  revenue  of  nearly  £13,000,000  ster- 
ling. Now,  ho  contended  that  whatever 
might  be  tlie  ability,  or  the  assumed  or 
imagined  ability,  of  any  man  in  India,  it 
was  quite  enough  for  one  man  to  rule  over 
40,000,000  of  people,  and  to  manage 
£13,000,000  of  revenue.  The  interests 
of  the  people  and  of  good  government  re- 
quired that  these  provinces  should  be  made 
a  separate  and  distinct  administration.  lie 
would  next  pass  to  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces. They  had  there  a  population  of 
30,000,000  of  people  in  the  regulation 
provinces,  and  of  3,000,000  in  the  non- 
regulation  provinces,  making  a  total  of 
33,000,000  with  a  gross  revenue  of 
£5,700,000.  There,  again,  there  was  a 
charge  so  extensive  as  to  demand  the  un- 
divided care  and  responsibility  of  a  sepa- 
parate  government.  It  would  be  an  argu- 
ment for  his  proposition  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  these  subdivisions  were  greater 
than  some  of  the  existing  presidencies. 
The  Presidency  of  Madras  was  said  to 
contain  20,000,000  of  people  in  the  regu- 
lation provinces,  and  2,500,000  in  the  non- 
regulation  provinces,  with  a  revenue  of 
£6,500.000.  The  Presidency  of  Bombay 
had  9,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  the  rego- 
lation  and  2,700,000  in  the  non  regulation 
provinces,  and  its  revenue  was  £7,200,000. 
If,  with  such  populations  and  revenues  as 
these,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  have 
these  two  Governments  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  in  the 
etUB  of  apopnlation  of  double  the  amount, 
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with  a  revenue  nearly  double,  it  was  equally 
necessary  and  more  desirable.  Let  not 
the  Committee  suppose  that  if  the  subdi- 
vision were  made  there  would  be  no  duties 
left  for  the  Governor  General  to  perform, 
because  there  would  remain  to  him  an 
amount  of  duty  and  responsibility  suflBeient 
to  make  a  wise  man  start  with  alarm  before 
undertaking  its  duties.  He  would  still  have 
23,000,000  of  people  subject  to  his  eontrol; 
he  would  have  to  supervise  the  affairs  of 
the  Native  States  connected  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  possessing  a  population  of 
48,000,000;  he  would  have  to  look  after  the 
revenue  of  the  British  provinces  and  after 
the  revenues  of  all  the  Native  States  that 
the  British  Government  had  bound  itself 
to  maintain  in  their  rule  over  their  Native 
subjects — which  comprised  a  population  of 
71 ,000,000  of  people,  producing£7,000,000 
of  direct  taxation,  and  many  millions  of  in- 
direct revenue  belonging  to  those  Native 
States.  But  such  was  the  love  of  power 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  get  the  Go- 
vernment to  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  additional  government,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  free  action 
of  the  Governor  General.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, was  invited  to  consider  the  subject  at 
a  time  when  it  made  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  searching  investigation  that  had 
ever  taken  place  into  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs — he  meant  before  renew- 
ing the  charter  in  1834 ;  and  the  result 
of  all  that  investigation  and  the  deli- 
beration that  ensued  upon  it  was,  that  it 
would  contribute  to  the  good  government 
of  India  at  once  to  establish  two  distinct 
governments  upon  the  basis  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Bombay  and  Madras — one  for 
Calcutta  and  the  north  western  provinces, 
and  the  other  for  Bengal  and  Agra.  That 
was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Parliament 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  embodied  in  tho 
statute,  which  contained  also  all  the  requi- 
site provisions  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
But  after  a  year  or  two  the  subject  was 
considered  in  Calcutta,  and  a  despatch  was 
written,  which  was  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House,  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  io  carry  that  Act  into  effect. 
He  had  read  that  document  as  well  as 
the  other  documents  on  the  subject,  and  it 
struck  him  that  they  were  singularly  de- 
ficient  of  any  reasons  against  giving  cffcMst 
to  the  deliberate  legislation  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Government  of  the  day, 
however,  proceeded  in  what  he  would  call 
a  mild  and  gentle  manner,  by  asking  the 
House  to  suspend  4he  operations  of  tho 
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Act.  The  IIouBO  acquiesced  in  the  course 
proposed,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present 
the  Act  to  which  he  referred  never  came 
into  operation.  Now,  he  wished  to  put  an 
ond  to  that  state  of  suspension,  and  to 
giTC  efect  to  the  Act  which  had  previously 
passed.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  at  any  time  to  conjure  up  an 
immense  amount  of  difficulty,  if  it  were 
thought  desirable  by  certain  parties  to  pre- 
vent a  measure  coming  into  operation  in 
India.  He  had  seen  many  oocnsions  in 
which  snch  difficulties  were  set  before 
their  eyes.  But  he  had  also  found  that 
on  a  minute  examination  of  the  facts  of  the 
ease  in  question  those  diffionlties  generally 
faded  away.  If  there  had  been  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  the  Act  into  effect, 
they  rather  arose  from  the  position  of  the 
Government  having  to  deal  with  a  Court 
of  Directors  and  Board  of  Control,  from 
the  interests  of  the  Civil  Service  in  India, 
which  was  the  child  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, and  from  the  state  of  the  army, 
which  was  in  the  last  degree  unsatisfac- 
tory. But  the  alteration  that  had  now 
Ifcen  made  in  the  Home  Administration,  in 
the  Civil  Service,  and  in  the  organization 
of  the  army,  and  in  other  important  mat- 
ters, had  entirely  removed  all  the  difficulties 
which  were  formerly  suggested  as  being  in 
the  way  of  giving  eflfect  to  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. He  did  not  believe  there  was 
nny  real  objection  to  the  Act  coming  into 
operation,  and  that  being  the  case,  the 
great  question  came  before  them,  whether 
it  was  not  their  imperative  duty  to  provide 
for  a  population  of  40,000,000  an  efficient 
local  administration — whether  they  ought 
to  leave  such  a  population  the  sport  of 
circumstances,  as  they  had  done  during 
the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  their  Indian 
Administration?  Hitherto  these  people  had 
been  left  to  the  casual  rule  of  a  Lieutenant 
Governor — they  had  never  experienced  the 
advantages  that  other  presidencies  had  had 
of  having  regular  governors  sent  out  direct 
from  this  country,  but  had  been  placed  in 
an  inferior  category,  which  he  believed 
had  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  their  inhabitants.  He  admitted  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  an  organized  Civil  Ser- 
vice identified  with  British  interests  in 
India  ;  but  if  they  wished  to  have  a  pro- 
vince in  India  well  governed,  the  man  at 
the  head  of  that  province  should  bo  an  in- 
dependent ruler,  sent  direct  from  this  coun- 
try. The  first  duty  of  such  a  governor 
wos  to  hold  a  firm  hand  over  the  Civil 
Serf  ieOy  and  when  necessary  to  stand  be- 


tween them  and  the  other  classes  in  India. 
But,  however  able  a  man  brought  up  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  Bengal  might  be,  when 
he  left  the  secrilariai  and  entered  upon 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor  he  did 
not  assume  the  government  under  condi- 
tions favourable  to  a  sound  administration, 
but  rather  under  conditions  most  unfavour- 
able to  an  efficient  administration,  and  the 
maintenance  of  that  authority  and  infla- 
ence  which  he  ought  to  possess.  If  there 
had  been  a  British  Governor  in  Bengal,  as 
in  Bombay  or  Madras,  he  did  not  believo 
they  would  have  heard  one  word  of  those 
indigo  transactions,  which  had  been  so  de- 
plorable in  their  results.  At  a  time  when 
they  saw  people  in  this  country  anxious  to 
employ  their  copital  in  India,  and  saw  that 
this  involved  a  question  pregnant  with  re- 
sults important  to  the  industry  of  this 
country,  they  were  bound  to  consider  what 
was  likely  to  induce  British  subjects  to 
settle  in  India,  and  what  was  requisite  for 
their  security  when  there.  If  they  did  not 
get  from  India  those  products  which  she 
was  so  well  able  to  raise,  snch  as  corn,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  &c.,  they  could  not  hope  for 
those  remittances  to  this  country  that  were 
so  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  Indian 
credit.  It  was  essential  that  Bengal  should 
have  a  local  Legislative  Council.  Whatever, 
indeed,  was  necessary  for  good  government 
in  Madras  or  Bombay  was  equally  desirable 
for  Bengal,  and  it  would  be  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  emancipate  the  Go- 
vernor General  from  the  local  administra- 
tion of  affaris  in  Bengal.  There  was  only 
one  other  point  to  which  he  wished  to  refer 
in  support  of  his  Motion,  and  that  was  the 
great  commerce  of  Bengal  even  as  com- 
pared with  Bombay  and  Madras.  The  ex- 
ports of  Bengal  were  year  by  year  in- 
creasing, and  had  now  attained  a  magni- 
tude which  a  few  years  ago  none  could 
have  anticipated,  and  with  these  great  in- 
terests involved,  he  placed  the  question 
before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  one  of 
paramount  importance.  Every  one  with 
whom  ho  had  conversed  upon  the  subject 
acquiesced  -in  the  necessity  of  the  step. 
Terrified  indigo  planters  looked  upon  it  as 
essential  for  the  protection  of  their  inte- 
rests; the  Natives  had  always  demanded  it; 
while  he  thought  the  personal  interests  of 
the  Civil  Service  were  no  longer  to  bo 
looked  to  as  the  first  consideration  in  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  India.  Military  inte- 
rests were  also  now  made  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  he  trusted 
the  right  hoiL  Gentleman  would  give  his 
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consideration  to  the  matter,  and  upon  bis 
own  responsibility  propose  tbo  repeal  of 
tbo  suspending  Acts  that  bad  been  pass- 
ed, and  give  to  tbcse  great  populations 
tbat  wbich  was  a  necessary  condition  of 
tbeir  future  good  government,  and  wbicb 
he  believed  was  absolutely  necessary  if 
they  did  not  want  a  recurrence  of  those 
proceedings  ending  in  mutinies  such  as 
they  had  had  before.  He  proposed  in  line 
nineteen  to  add  the  words  "  the  Act  5th 
and  6th  Will,  IV.,  cap.  52,  and  sections 
15.  16,  17  and  19  of  the  Act  16th  and 
17th  Vict,,  cap.  95.'* 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  had 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but  he  had  scarcely 
been  able  to  collect  the  object  of  his  pro- 
posal.    The  hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was 
Gsscntinl   to  the  interests  of   India  that 
there  should  be  a  local  Legislative  Council 
in  Bengal  and  a  fixed  Governor  in  Bengal, 
as  in  the  other  presidencies.     But  there 
had  been  for  many  years  a  fixed  Lieutenant 
Governor  for  Bengal.     The  Executive  Go- 
yemment  of  Bengal   had   long   been   se- 
parated from  the  Government  of  India,  and 
the  Bill  now  proposed  to  give  a  separate 
legislative  organization  to  Bengal.    There- 
fore, tho  main  object  wbich  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  desire  was  attained  by 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee.     The  dif- 
ference between  the  hon.  Gentleman's  pro- 
posal and  that  of  the  Government  simply 
amounted  to  this,  that  instead  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  appointed  by  tho  Governor 
General,  who  was  always  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  India,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  there   should  be  a  Governor  sent 
out  from  this  country,  who  might  or  might 
not  bo  a  civil  servant  of  India.     The  dif- 
ference being  so  inconsiderable,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  general  tcnour  of  tho  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  had  been  in  support 
of  the  Bill.     He  concurred  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  approving  the  separate  local 
administration  of  Bengal.     Wlien  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  he  introduced  the  Bill  of  1853 
in  which  he  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Lieutenant  Governor  of   Bengal.     The 
hon.  Member  was,  therefore,  incorrect  in 
saying  that  for  thirty  years  tho  affairs  of 
Bengal  had  been  administered  by  the  Go- 
vernor General.     The  non-regulation   pro- 
vinces had  nothing  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Bengal.  Many  of  them  had  been 
administered  as  admirably  as  the  provinces 
in  any  other  part  of  India.  Ho  believed  that 
tho  administration  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
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in  tho  Punjab  and  of  Mr.  Thomaaon  and 
Mr.  Edmondson  in  the  North  VVestora  Pro« 
vinces  had  been  as  good  as  that  of  any 
other  district  of  India.  Take  also  the  case 
of  Oude.  which,  in  two  years  under  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  Wingfield,  from  a  chronic  state  of 
war  and  bloodshed  had  become  as  tranquil 
as  any  portion   of  Indian  territory  from 
Cape   Comorin   to  the   Himalayas.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  had,  ho  thought,  done  in- 
justice to  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
our  non-regulation  provinces.     That  admi- 
nistration had,  moreover,  very  little  to  do 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal,  seeing 
that  it  was  confined  to  the  administration 
of  Bengal  and  the  North  Western   Fro* 
vinces,  which  were  not  non-regulation  pro- 
vinces.    He  also  concurred  in  thinking  it 
most  desirable  that  the  Governor  General 
should  be  relieved  from  the  local  cares  of 
a  portion  of  India,  and  should  be  able  to, 
devote  his  attention  more  exclusively  to 
those  general  questions  in  which  there  was 
ample  scope  for  any  amount  of  exertion 
and  ability  he  might  possess.     But  the 
tendency  of  all  recent  legislation  had  been 
to  separate  the  Governor  General  from  the 
exclusive  influence  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vice.    That  object  had   been   so  far  at- 
tained that  for  a  short  time  there  was  not 
a  single  member  of  the  Bengal  civil  or 
military  service  in  the  Governor  General's 
Council.     That  Council,  no  doubt,  ought 
to  consist  of  Members  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  India,  and  conversant   with  the 
wide  and  varied  interests  of  that  country. 
With  the  general  view  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man he  entirely  agreed,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  take  upon  himself  at  present 
to  re-establish  in  Bengal  and  in  the  North 
Western    Provinces  governors    upon    the 
same  footing  as  the  presidents  of  Madras 
and  Bombay.     He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  tho  time  might  not  come  when  such  a 
measure  would  be  expedient,  but  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  reference  in  theso  dis- 
cussions to  tho  finances  of  India,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  at  present  to  impose  any 
new  charge   upon  the   revenue   of   India 
which  was  not  necessary  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs.     The  staff  of  a 
Governor  would  necessarily  be   more  ex- 
pensive than  that  of  a  Lieutenant  Governor. 
The  question  could  not  be  considered  ex- 
cept in  connection  with,  perhaps,  the  more 
important  question   of   the  transaction  of 
the   scat  of  government  from  Calcutta  to 
some  other   part  of   India.      He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  might  not  be  dc- 
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Birable  somo  day,  ns  there  were  many  rea- 
sons ill  favour  of  placing  the  seat  of  go- 
yernmcnt  within  nearer  communication  with 
this  country.  There  were,  however,  various 
difficuUics  in  the  selection  of  another  place 
for  the  seat  of  government ;  and  lie  did 
not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
carry  the  changes  now  being  made  further 
at  present,  or  to  raise  difficulties  beyond 
those  which  must  necessarily  be  encoun- 
tered. He  bad  written  to  the  Governor 
General  to  suggest  to  him  whether  the 
course  now  recommended  by  the  lion.  Gen- 
tleman would  be  desirable,  and  his  reply 
was  this  : — He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  was  a  proposal  to  bo  at  nil  times 
negatived,  but  that  we  should  not  at  pre- 
sent go  beyond  what  was  proposed  in  the 
Bill — namely,  to  give  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor of  Bengal  power  to  summon  coun- 
cillors of  the  Civil  Service,  and  other  per- 
sons not  in  the  service,  both  Europeans 
and  Natives  to  aid  in  the  legislation  for 
Bengal.  If  the  Governor  General  were 
to  sit  with  his  Council  in  Calcutta,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  Presidency  to  sit 
with  his  Council,  also,  there  would  be 
two  independent  authorities ;  jealousies 
would  arise,  and  that  he  thought  wos  a 
great  objection  to  the  proposition.  But 
if  the  seat  of  Government  were  taken 
away  from  Calcutta,  he  thought  it  should 
be  fixed  in  some  central  place  where  there 
was  no  Governor.  lie  did  not  think  they 
were  ripe  for  that  yet.  Concurring  with 
the  hoo.  Gentleman  in  the  expediency  of 
having  a  separate  executive  and  legisla- 
tive authority  in  Bengal,  which  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Bill ;  concurring  with  him 
also  in  the  expediency  of  a  separate  Go- 
vernment for  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of 
repealing  these  clauses,  which  suspended 
the  power  of  creating  separate  presidencies 
in  Bengal  and  Agra,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  constitute  these  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and 
Madras  were  constituted.  Having  consulted 
with  the  Council  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  financial  and  political  reasons  it 
was  not  desirable  to  take  a  step  of  so 
inach  importance  at  present.  He,  there- 
fore, trasted  that  the  hen.  Member  would 
not  press  his  Amendment  to  a  division. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
agreed  in  much  that  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  but 
his  Amendment  would  more  properly  come 
on  when  the  44th  Clause  was  under  dis- 
cussion.    He  believed  it  would  be  of  great 


advantage  to  have  more  councils  in  India. 
For  thirty  or  forty  years  recommendations 
had  been  made  by  the  very  highest  autho- 
rities thai  Central  India  should  be  formed 
into  a  separate  Government.  Metcalfe  re- 
commended it ;  so  did  Malcolm  ;  so  did 
the  present  Governor  General.  He  also 
thought  that  if  a  governor  were  appointed 
from  this  country  in  Agra,  with  a  council 
consisting  of  Natives  and  Europeans  in 
equal  proportions,  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  advantageous,  and  would  cause 
the  Natives  to  become  better  accustomed  to 
the  British  rule,  especially  if  the  council 
was  a  mere  consultative  one — a  kind  of 
durbar.  In  the  case  of  Scinde  and  the 
Punjab  the  subject  of  uniting  the  two  had 
been  considered,  and  the  union  of  the  two 
with  a  separate  government  had  been  re- 
commended, and  it  was  thought  best  to  as- 
similate it  to  Madras  and  Bombay.  His 
objection  to  the  Amendment  was  that  there 
existed  at  the  present  moment  power 
in  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  succeeded 
to  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  to 
constitute  Agra  into  a  new  presidency, 
with  a  governor,  but  not  a  deputy  go- 
vernor. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  con- 
curred  in  the  general  views  expressed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
though,  perhaps,  there  would  be  hardly 
time  to  embody  them  in  an  Act.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the  argument 
that  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Bengal  should  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  to  solve  was  how  to 
tempt  Englishmen  over  to  India  to  invest 
their  capital  there,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
treat  the  Natives  with  the  greatest  justice 
and  forbearance.  Differences  of  opinion 
existed  with  reference  to  the  official  and 
non-official  classes  in  India.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  say  which  class  was  rights 
though  he  confessed  that  with  respect  to 
the  indigo  question  he  thought  the  official 
class  in  India  was  right,  and  that  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  were  demanded  by 
justice,  and  would  result  eventually  in  the 
advantage  of  the  non-official  class  of  British 
cultivators  in  India.  But,  however  this 
might  be,  it  was  essential  for  the  continu- 
ance of  proper  relations  between  the  two 
classes  that  there  should  be  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  impartiality  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He,  therefore,  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  if  the  Government 
at  home  were  able  to  appoint  a  Lieutenant 
Governor  for  Bengal ;  and  he  suggested 
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that,  if  Buch  power  did  not  exist  already, 
a  clause  should  be  introduced  giving  the 
requisite  autboritj  to  the  Secretary  for 
India. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  his  im- 
presssion  was  that  he  had  the  power  under 
the  16th  Clause  of  the  Act  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  gOTemor  who  was  not  of  the 
Ciril  Service  ;  and  if  he  did  not  make  the 
appointment,  then  the  QoYemor  General 
might  appoint  a  lieutenat  Governor,  who 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  the  expediency 
of  sending  out  a  Governor  from  home,  or 
empowering  the  Governor  General  to  ap- 
point a  Lieutenant  Governor,  was  a  ques- 
tion the  solution  of  which  appeared  to  him 
to  depend  very  much  on  the  circumstance 
whether  a  Native  or  European  population 
existed  to  the  greater  extent  within  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  appointment  was  to  be 
made.  In  his  opinion,  a  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor would  be  found  preferable  in  the 
former  case,  inasmuch  as  he  would  in  all 
probability  be  selected  from  a  class  of  men 
who  had  Indian  experience,  and  were  vers- 
ed in  Native  customs  and  habits.  In  the 
Punjab  and  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
therefore,  a  person  who  had  an  Indian 
training  would  make  the  best  Governor. 
In  those  instances,  on  the  contrary,  in 
which  a  European  population  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  was  well  known  that  a  Native 
training  was  not  the  best  to  which  a  man 
called  upon  to  govern  it  should  have  been 
subjected.  If,  he  might  add,  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  pressed 
his  Amendment  to  a  division,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  rote  against  him,  while  he  con- 
curred in  many  of  the  arguments  he  had 
advanced.  The  proposal  to  constitute  two 
new  Presidencies  was,  he  thought,  one  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  decided  by  a 
hasty  YOte  in  a  thin  House,  particularly  as 
the  matter  had  not  been  duly  considered 
in  India,  and  as  no  opinion  with  respect 
to  it  had  been  pronounced  upon  it  by  the 
Governor  General,  and  as  it  had  not  been 
discussed  by  the  Secretary  for  India  in 
Council  at  homo. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  said,  the  Committee  was 
much  in  the  position  with  respect  to  the 
question  at  issue  in  which  hon.  Members 
had  found  themselves  the  day  before,  when 
everybody  agreed  that  some  settlement  of 
the  church  rate  question  was  desirable,  but 
could  come  to  no  definite  arrangement  as 
to  how  that  sottloment  should  bo  carried 
into  effect.  The  Secretary  for  India  con- 
curred in  the  main  with  the  hon.  Member 
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for  the  Tower  Hamlets  ;  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  said  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  forcibly  expressed  the  same  yiew  of 
the   subject  on  some  previous  occasion. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Poole  (Mr.  Danby 
Seymour)  also  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  Fors- 
ter)  agreed  with  them  all.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  no  intention  of  differing  with  any  one, 
except  by  suggesting  a  mode  of  doing  what 
was  wanted  more  conveniently  than  by  the 
means  which  had  been  suggested.     It  was 
raised  upon  the  part  of  the  Goyernment 
as  an  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Governor  at  Calcutta  that  he  and  the  Go- 
vernor General  would,  as  it  were,  be  in  the 
position  of  the  two  kings  of  Brentford,  and 
that  Parliament  would  ultimately  be  called 
upon  to  extirpate  one  or  the  other,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  they  would  come 
into  collision.     But  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  turn  to  Clause  44,  he  would 
find  that  it  was  proposed,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  thought  fit,  to  give 
the  Governor  General  the  power  to  apply 
this   Act  to  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
though  not  to  establish  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  Goyernment  which  existed  or  waa 
to  exist  in  Madras  and  Bombay.  Now,  what 
he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  do, 
and  what  he  believed  would  meet  the  case, 
was  to  give  the  Governor  General  power 
to  establish  exactly  the  same  kind  of  Go- 
vernment in  Bengal  as  would  be  giyen  by 
the  Bill  to  Bombay  and  Madras.     If  some 
words  were  left  out,  he  thought  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  met.     As  to  the  office  of 
Governor  General  itself,  he  would  simply 
say  that  he  was  not  in   foyour  of  such 
functionaries  in  India,  believing  them,  as 
he  did,  to  be,  generally  speaking,  great 
nuisances;  but  if  it  were  deemed  necesiary 
that  there  should  be  a  Governor  General, 
he  might,  he  thought,  be  located  in  some 
place   more  central,    more    healthy,    and 
where  he  would  be  less  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  population  of  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal,  than  Calcutta.     He  should  not  re- 
commend the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  to  divide  the  Committee  on  his 
Amendment,  while  ho  should  repeat  the 
suggestion  that  by  an  alteration  of  the  44th 
Clause  power  might  be  given  to  accomplish 
that  which  he  sought  to  effect  when  the 
most  advantageous  moment  for  doing  se 
arrived. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  be- 
licvcd  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
this  and  all  similar  questions  won  to  refer 
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them  to  a  Select  Committee,  although 
Trheii  he  made  a  proposition  to  that  effect 
it  did  not  find  a  seconder.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Committee  with  its  existing 
information  was  in  a  position  bj  a  hasty 
Tote  to  alter  the  Bill. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  press  and  the  public  as 
far  as  possible  would  be  admitted  to  the 
debates  in  the  proposed  Councils  9  He  be- 
lieiTed  thai  publicity  of  that  kind  was  the 
best  mode  of  initiating  the  people  of  India 
into  our  system  of  QoTernment. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  remarked,  that 
if  a  lieutenant  governor  was  appointed  out 
of  the  Civil  Service  for  Upper  India  there 
would  bo  no  need  of  an  Executive  Council; 
but  thej  could  not  send  out  a  governor  for 
the  administration  of  a  Presidency  without 
giving  him  the  advantage  of  such  an  Ex- 
ecutive CoAineil  as  existed  in  Madras  and 
Bombay.  A  governor  general  would  cost 
more  than  a  lieutenant  governor  ;  and  al- 
though not  averse  to  the  proposal  of  send- 
ing out  a  governor  he  did  not  thmk  that 
was  the  tune  to  extend  expenses,  more  es- 
pecially as  they  had  just  been  cutting 
down  the  higher  salaries  in  India.  With 
regard  to  publicity  of  the  debates  in  the 
Councils^  he  did  uot  think  it  was  a  matter 
wbiek  ought  to  be  made  imperative  law. 
Hit  views  were  in  accordance  with  those 
oi  the  present  Governor  General,  that  pub- 
licity in  the  local  Parliament  ought  to  be 
the  rule  •,  but  that  in  Upper  In^a,  where 
the  Natives  would  take  part  in  the  de- 
bfttes*  pnbKeity  would  be  inconvenient.  He 
thongkl  that  the  question  must  be  lefl  to 
the  Oovemor  General  or  to  the  Governor 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  ATRTON  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  admitted  tho  correctness 
of  bis  (Mr.  Ayrton's)  views;  but  had  put 
in  the  usual  plea  of  Indian  secretariesy  that 
tbey  could  not  be  put  in  force  just  now. 
He  tbotight  a  great  step  had  been  taken 
in  gettng  so  distinct  a  recognition  of  the 
sonadness  of  the  views  taken  in  1834,  and 
the  expression  of  a  desire,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  carry  them  into  effect.  He  should, 
tl^refofe^  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Ms.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
should  move  the  postponement  of  the 
clause  unless  he  received  a  satisfactory 
explanatioQ  to  the  question  which  he  had 
to  put.  The  clause  in  the  beginning  said, 
that  a  number  of  sections  were  repealed. 
He  wished  to  know  were  they  repealed  in 
oonsoquenee  of  anything  in  the  Bill,  or  be- 
ef things  beside  the  Bill? 


Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  clauses 
proposed  to  be  repealed  were  those  which 
were  contradictory  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill. 

Clause  2  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Composition  of  the  Council 
of  the  Governor  General  of  India), 

Mx.  ADAM  said,  he  wished  to  propose 
such  an  alteration  in  the  clause  as  would 
provide  that  vacancies  in  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India  should  be  filled  up  by 
tho  Secretary  of  State  in  concurrence 
with  tho  majority  of  his  whole  Council* 
and  not  as  the  Bill  provided,  with  a  ma- 
jority only  of  those  who  might  be  present  at 
a  Bieeting.  He  did  not  wish  to  hint  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  pack  a  meeting, 
but  Members  might  be  out  of  town,  or  the 
Council  might  be  hurriedly  called,  or  Mem- 
bers connected  with  Bengal  only  might  be 
present  when  a  councillor  for  Bombay  was 
wanted,  or  councillors  for  Bombay  might 
be  called  on  to  elect  a  Member  for  Bengal, 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  public  confidence 
would  be  more  fully  reposed  iu  the  Mem- 
bers elected  if  the  whole  Council  were  coo* 
cerned  in  the  election. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he  had 
an  Amendment  to  propose  in  a  previous 
part  of  the  clause.  It  was  in  line  29,  and 
was,  instead  of  the  words  "  there  shall  be,** 
to  insert  *Mt  shall  be  lawful  to  appoint.^* 
His  object  was  to  make  it  permissive  in- 
stead of  obligatory  to  appoint  a  financial 
secretary  to  the  Legislative  Council.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  financial 
secretary,  but  not  to  re-appoint  one.  Where 
a  matter  of  j£8,000  a  year  was  concerned, 
he  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  tot  con- 
sider whether  it  might  not  be  possible  at 
some  future  time  to  save  it.  He  could  not 
conceive  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  object  to  the  proposal,  as  he  nnder- 
stood  it  to  have  the  sanction  of  a  great 
many  gentlemen  of  high  authority  upon 
Indian  affairs,  and  there  was  a  public  ru* 
mour  abroad  that  the  Council  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  were  favourable  to  it.  In 
the  one  case  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  find  a  gentleman  to  fill  this  appoint- 
ment of  £8,000  a  year,  but  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  adopted  a  licence  would  be 
given  by  the  House  to  effect  the  economy 
when  it  might  be  desirable.  He  thought 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  send  out  a  finan- 
cial secretary  to  India.  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Laing  had  inaugurated  a  new  sjstem, 
and  he  thought  after  a  short  time  all  that 
would  be  wanted  was  a  gentleman  Kke  Mr. 
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Arbutlmot  and  other  gentlemen  liigh  up  in 
the  Treasury,  who  would  put  the  accounts 
of  India  in  order,  and  keep  them  so. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  that  the  time 
might  arrive  when  it  would  be  important 
to  the  Secretary  for  India  to  save  £8,000 
a  year,  and  it  would  bo  gratifying  to  him 
to  know  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
appoint  a  gentleman  to  receive  that  sum. 
He  should,  therefore,  support  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  had 
merely  followed  the  precedents  of  former 
Acts.  The  last  Act  prescribed  that  there 
should  be  four  members  of  Council ;  the 
Bill  before  them  prescribed  that  there 
should  be  five.  There  had  always  been  an 
optional  power  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  suspend  the  nomination  of  mem- 
bers of  Council ;  but  he  thought  it  de- 
sirable that  the  number  should  be  fiied  in 
the  Act.  The  Governor  General  had  re- 
cently written  home  exulting  that,  for  the 
first  time  these  four  years,  he  had  a  full 
Council  and  a  full  secrStaricU ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  month  two  Members  of  Council 
had  been  struck  down  with  illness — one 
was  obliged  to  come  home,  and  the  other 
to  take  a  sea  voyoge  for  the  restoration  of 
Lis  health.  Five  members  be  thought  not 
more  than  enough  to  conduct  the  important 
business  which  had  to  be  performed  by  the 
the  Council. 

Mb.  bright  said,  he  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  divide  the  Committee 
upon  his  proposal.  It  was  six  of  one  and 
half  a  dozen  of  another.  £8,000  a  year 
was  a  matter  of  £8,000  a  year,  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  ^yq  members  were 
an  excessive  number.  It  might  be  that 
£8,000  a  year  was  too  much,  and  he 
should  like  to  see  it  brought  down  to 
£5,000.  But  there  was  one  point  upon 
which  he  did  not  agree  with  his  hon. 
Friend,  who  thought  that  the  finances  of 
India  could  be  brought  down  to  the  state 
they  were  in  before,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  need  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  India  ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman were  to  give  his  testimony  he  would 
be  able  to  mako  some  great  revelations. 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  in  India  appeared 
not  to  know  even  the  multiplication  table. 
No  one  of  the  1,000  persons  connected 
with  the  Civil  Service  in  India  seemed  to 
understand  his  multiplication  table. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  had 
travelled  a  good  deal  out  of  his  way  to  say 
Momeibing  derogatory  to  the  Civil  Service 
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of  India.  He  spoke  of  tho  necessity  of 
sending  out  a  Financial  Secretary  from  this 
country;  but  the  fact  was  that  Mr.  Laing 
was  actually  reversing  Mr.  Wilson's  finan- 
cial policy,  and  adopting  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  Harrington — a  civil  servant  and 
Member  for  the  north-western  provinces — 
namely,  to  abandon  the  income  tax  and  in- 
troduce a  licence  tax.  Candidates  for  the 
Civil  Service  were  obliged  to  undergo  a 
severe  competitive  examination ;  having 
passed  that,  they  had  to  undergo  another 
examination  in  two  of  the  Native  languages; 
then,  while  they  remained  in  this  country, 
they  had  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners  in  regard  to  the  proce- 
dure of  the  courts ;  and  when  they  wont  to 
India  they  were  subjected  to  a  departmental 
examination  before  they  could  get  any  ap- 
pointment, while  by  tho  Bill  a  barrister  of 
iye  years'  standing  was  to  have  the  powers 
of  superseding  these  civilians.  They  all 
knew  what  a  barrister  was — a  gentleman, 
after  keeping  a  certain  number  of  terms, 
or  eating  a  certain  number  of  dinners,  and 
hearing  lectures  for  one  year,  was  a  bar- 
rister, called  to  the  Bar ;  and  ^re  years 
afterwards,  without  looking  into  a  law  book 
unless  he  chose,  he  was  eligible  to  one  of 
the  judgeships  under  the  provisions  of  tbis 
Bill.  He  could  not  help  saying  so  much 
with  reference  to  the  want  of  financial 
ability  imputed  to  the  Civil  Service  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  thought  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir« 
mingham  with  respect  to  the  civil  servants 
in  India  too  sweeping.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  divide  the  Com- 
mittee. There  was  nothing  in  the  Bill 
which  compelled  that  the  salary  should  be 
£8.000. 

Lord  STANLEY  observed  that,  no 
doubt,  the  appointment  of  a  Financial  Se- 
cretary was  desirable,  although  it  was 
only  within  the  last  two  years  that  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  send  him  from 
this  country.  There  was  power,  however, 
under  the  law  as  it  stood  to  send  out  a 
financier  instead  of  a  legal  Member,  as  had 
actually  been  done  in  1859.  He  had  more 
doubt  about  the  appointment  of  a  legal 
Member,  but  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  was 
prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
appointment  he  was  not  prepared  to  oppose 
him. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  great- 
est possible  inconvenience  had  been  found 
from  the  want  of  a  financial  Member.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  oai  Mr. 
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Wilson  ftnd  Mr.  Laing,  and  he  was  sorrj 
to  say  that  the  accounts  of  the  finances  of 
India  showed  them  to  be  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state.  His  hon.  Friend  (Colonel 
Sykes)  had  been  studying  those  finances — 
[Colonel  Stkes:  Hear,  hear!] — and  had 
not  been  able  to  come  to  what  he  (Sir 
Charles  Wood)  certainly  had  not  been  able 
to  arrive  at — namely,  a  clear  conclusion  on 
the  subject.  The  Governor  General  upon 
moro  than  one  occasion  had  complained  of 
not  having  the  assistance  of  a  legal  gentle- 
man, and  had  been  obliged  to  call  upon 
the  Advocate  General  to  assist  him  in  the 
framing  of  Bills.  It  was  quite  essential 
at  present  that  there  should  be  both  those 
Members. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  ho  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. He  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary 
for  India  whether  it  was  intended  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
he  one  of  the  Governor  Gcnerars  Exe- 
cutive Council,  or  one  of  the  Legislative 
Council  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  tho  Chief 
Justice  never  had  been  a  Member  of  tho 
Executive  Council.  He  would  not  be  tx 
officio  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Ameudment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  with 
reference  to  the  Amendment  of  tho  hon. 
Member  for  Kinross  (Mr.  Adams),  he 
begged  to  state  that  he  had  merely  adopted 
the  words  of  the  existing  law — that  in  all 
appointments  the  majority  of  Members  of 
Council  present  was  necessary.  He  did 
not  give  himself  more  power  or  patronage 
hy  the  words  of  the  clause.  If  Members 
of  the  Council  would  not  attend  in  their 
places  the  alteration  proposed  would  create 
an  obstacle  which  might  be  very  inconve- 
nient. He  thought  it  better  that  one  uni- 
form rule  should  prevail,  and  that  in  mat- 
ters of  expense  and  patronage  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  should  be  all  that 
ought  to  be  required. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  thought  the 
Amendment  a  very  reasonable  one.  Tho 
Indian  Council  consisted  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, but  five  formed  a  quorum,  so  that 
three  members  would  constitute  a  ma- 
jority. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  was  quite  as 
sealous  as  any  one  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  influence  of  the  Council,  but  he  thought 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  members 
of  it  to  suppose  that,  because  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  a  quorum,  there- 
fore, only  that  number  habitually  attended. 

VOL.  CLXIII.    [third  series.] 


Generally  speaking,  the  whole  fifteen  wero 
present,  and  no  absences  occurred  except 
from  illness  or  other  unavoidable  causes. 
By  the  Act  of  1858,  all  the  powers  exer* 
cised  by  the  Council  wero  vested  in  the 
majority  present  at  a  meeting. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  could 
confirm  the  statement  of  tho  noble  Lord. 
He  had  never  known  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  to  consist  of  less  than  eleven,  and, 
in  most  cases,  the  entire  number  attended. 

Mr.  ADAM,  after  the  explanations 
which  had  been  given,  said  he  would  not 
press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  TORRENS  said,  he  wished  to  move 
the  omission  of  the  concluding  words  of  the 
clause,  empowering  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council  to  appoint  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  be  an  extraordinary  member  of 
the  Governor  General's  Council.  The  mi- 
litary duties  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
rendered  it  generally  impossible  for  him  to 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  Council,  and  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of  India 
he  ought  not  to  be  paid  a  double  salary. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  received  about 
£8,000  a  year  as  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Council,  and  £7,000  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  military  duties,  together 
with  some  £3,000  or  £4,000  for  field  al- 
lowanccs.  The  civil  salary  might  be  very 
fairly  deducted. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  Amendment,  which  pro« 
posed  to  exclude  tho  Commander-in-Chief 
from  the  Governor  General's  Council. 
That  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  step  to 
take,  considering  to  what  extent  the  Go- 
vernor General  had  to  do  with  tho  manage- 
ment of  the  army.  It  should,  moreover, 
be  remembered  that  by  the  Act  of  1853 
the  emoluments  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  been  reduced  nearly  one-half. 
Formerly  he  received  from  £17,000  to 
£18,000  a  year  in  his  twofold  capacity, 
but  now  his  salary  was  only  £10,000,  or 
little  more  than  tho  salary  of  nn  ordinary 
member  of  Council,  although  his  responsi- 
bilities  were  far  greater. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  thought  that 
the  explanation  as  to  the  salary  was  satis- 
factory, and  would  advise  his  hon.  Friend 
not  to  press  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  he  hoped  the 
Amendment  would  not  be  persisted  in. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he  wish- 
ed,  after  the  words  referring  to  the  ap* 
pointmcnt  of  the  remaining  two  out  of  tho 
fivo  ordinary  Members  of  Council  by  Hex 
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Majesty's  warrant  under  the  Royal  sign 
manual,  to  moTe  the  insertion  of  the  words  : 

"  ProTided  that  one  of  Buoh  remaining  two 
shall,  al  the  time  of  raoh  appointment,  be  a  prao- 
tising  barriater-at-law  of  not  lets  than  ten  years' 
standing  at  the  Bar  of  Enffland  or  Ireland,  or  a 
practising  member  of  the  Acuity  of  Advocates  in 
Scotland  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing  at 
the  Bar  of  Scotland,  to  assist  by  his  legal  adviee 
the  said  Council  of  the  GoTomor  General,  to  su- 
perintend and  control  the  preparation  of  laws  and 
regulations,  and  to  discharge  all  other  duties  in- 
cident to  the  office  of  an  oai4iwy  Qismber  of  the 
said  Council." 

If  his  Amendment  were  boI  aeeeded  to, 

the  Committee  would  he  saietioning  the 

possibility  that  some  gentleman  other  than 

a  legal  gentleman  might  be  sent  out  to  fill 

the  post  of  Legislatife  Councillor. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  of 
course  the  object  of  the  provision  was  to 
enable  the  GoTemment  to  send  out  a  gen- 
tleman to  assist  the  Qovemor  General  in 
Council  in  the  leg^l  portion  of  the  business 
that  came  before  him.  He  objected  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  because  he  did  not  want  a  prac- 
tising barrister.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  law  in  India  which  was  not  English  law, 
and,  therefore,  it  might  be  preferable  to 
have  a  person  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  law  rather  than  a  practising  bar- 
rister. Under  the  terms  of  the  Amend- 
ment, he  believed  the  late  Lord  Macanlay 
was  not  qualified  when  he  went  out  to  In- 
dia. It  was  unwise  to  tie  up  too  closely 
the  discretion  of  the  Goyernment.  The 
difficulty  was  often  to  find  persons  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  fill  the  various  posts. 
Let  the  Committee  consider  what  had  hap- 
pened. It  had  been  intended  that  a  legis- 
lative member  should  be  a  lawyer,  but 
fortunately  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament did  not  bind  the  Goyernment  to 
send  out  a  practising  barrister,  for  circum- 
stances arose  which  rendered  it  desirable 
to  send  out  a  financial  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  accordingly,  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  tho  noble  Lord  opposite,  a 
gentleman  was  sent  out  who  rendered  great 
services,  and  whose  death  was  a  loss  much 
to  be  deplored. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  thought  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Governor  General 
should  be  acquainted  with  Indian  law,  but 
he  did  not  see  why  there  need  be  any  legal 
member  at  all. 

Mr.  bright  observed  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  told  them  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  send  out  a  person  who  was 
versed  in  arithmetic  and  not  in  law,  and 
that  it  was  better  not  to  restrict  too  much 
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the  discretion  of  the  Goyernment.  But, 
as  of  the  ^^^  members  of  the  Council  one 
was  (0  be  a  financial  member,  there  could 
be  no  necessity  for  appointing  a  financier 
in  place  of  the  legal  member.  The  term 
of  "practising  barrister"  in  the  Amend- 
ment might,  perhaps,  be  better  omitted,  as 
there  were  many  men  well  quali6ed  who 
did  not  practise  in  court.  He  did  not, 
however,  attach  any  weight  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  right  hoa.  Gentleman  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  because  he  (Mr.  Bright)  did  not 
believe  that  Lord  Macaulay  oyer  did  any- 
thing for  India  while  he  was  there.  As  to 
the  requirement  of  ten  years'  standing  at 
the  Bar,  that  period  might  be  thought  too 
long,  but  still  it  was  desirable  that  some 
term  of  experience  at  the  Bar  should  be 
prescribed.  The  right  hoo.  Gentleman 
said  there  was  a  difficulty  sometimes  to  find 
the  right  man  for  a  particular  post;  but 
when  there  was  a  salary  of  £8,000  a-year 
there  was  sometimes  a  tendency  to  put  in 
the  wrong  man,  who  was  always  ready.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
consent  to  the  Amendment  if  the  word 
"practising"  was  omitted,  and  the  re- 
quirement  of  ten  years'  standing  reduced 
to  six  or  seyen  years. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  if 
there  were  to  be  any  restriction  at  all  it 
ought  at  least  to  be  wide  enough  to  include 
all  the  legal  profession.  A  civilian  ought 
not  to  be  excluded  if  he  were  the  right 
person  for  the  place. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  Indian  code  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  All  he  had  ever  heard  of  that 
code  was  this — a  gentleman  once  read  a 
passage  from  it  to  another  person,  who  re* 
marked,  *'  What  an  admirable  skit  on  a 
code  of  law !  "  The  gentleman  assured 
him  it  was  no  skit  or  joke  at  all,  but  an 
actual  passage  from  the  code  itself.  He 
belieyed  that  for  twenty  years  there  had 
been  attempts  to  make  something  of  tliat 
code ;  but  no  one  had  ever  succeeded. 
That  was  yery  instructive.  He  admitted 
the  great  difficulty  of  framing  a  code  of 
law.  But  what  he  complained  of  was  this 
— they  were  asked  to  pass  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment that  were  of  the  nature  of  a  code, 
and  ho  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  description  or  definition  of  its 
policy  should  be  inserted ;  but  if  any  one 
proposed  to  insert  anything  like  a  descrip- 
tion they  were  told  it  was  a  restriction. 
The  purpose  or  necessity  of  these  appoint- 
ments ought  to  be  put  on  record.  There 
were  two  Members  of  Council  to  be  ap- 
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pointed-^one  for  tho  purpose  of  managing 
tho  ftnances  of  India,  tbo  other  to  assist 
the  Governor  General  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws.  He  woold,  therefore, 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  put  some- 
thing  into  the  Bill  indicating  the  purpose 
for  which  these  two  officers  wore  sent  out 
to  India.  If  it  was  stated  that  a  barrister 
of  a  certain  standing  was  to  assist  in  mak« 
ing  the  laws,  it  would  be  enough.  The 
number  of  jears  standing  would  not  be  a 
test  of  ability;  but  it  would  be  a  check. 
It  would  prevent  any  one  being  made  a 
barrister  merely  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  India;  ho  could  not  be  called  to  the  Bar 
merely  for  that  purpose.  The  standing 
might  be  fixed  at  five  years,  according  to 
the  qualification  for  an  Indian  judgeship; 
or  seven  years,  which  was  the  qualification 
for  a  Judge  of  a  County  Court. 

LoBD  8TANLBY  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  follow  tho  advice 
of  hon.  Members,  and  give  some  guarantee 
in  the  Bill  that  the  gentlemen  to  be  ap- 
pointed should  be  men  of  ability.  lie  felt, 
howeyer,  much  difficulty  in  tho  wording  of 
the  olause.  The  post  ought  to  bo  restrict- 
ed to  a  lawyer,  but  the  words  '*  practising 
barrister"  would  exclude  many  valuable 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  that 
might  be  attended  with  inconvenience.  It 
would  be  necessaiy  also  to  consider  how 
the  Calcutta  Bar  would  be  afifected.  Again, 
the  term  of  years  was  not  a  secure  gua- 
rantee of  professional  eminence.  Many 
barristers,  after  some  years*  practice,  had 
really  no  more  knowledge  of  the  law  than 
any  educated  man.  The  mere  qualifica- 
tion of  a  practising  barrister,  therefore, 
was  no  seeurity  for  professional  know- 
ledge. Still,  with  a  view  of  securing  as 
gpreat  a  safeguard  as  possible,  it  might  be 
well,  notwithstanding  the  incidental  incon- 
venience, to  retain  the  word  *'practis- 
wg. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  press  his  Amend- 
ment, he  would,  before  the  Report  was 
brought  up,  endeavour  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  he  presumed,  after 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole  would  not 
press  his  Amendment.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  opposite  that  the  way 
in  which  the  description  was  worded  re- 
quired great  consideration.  There  were 
many  persons  qualified  as  jurists  who  had 
never  been  called  to  the  Bar;  Bentham,  for 
insiaaiei  never  practised  as  a  lawyer ;  and 


those  professors  of  law  in  the  XJniversitiei 
who  had  made  law  their  study,  yet  had 
never  been  called  to  the  Bar,  were  better 
qualified  as  jurists  than  many  praotisinff 
barristers 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  be  ap« 
proved  the  Amendment.  He  thought  for 
so  high  and  important  an  office  the  qua* 
lification  ought  to  be  ten  years'  atanding 
rather  than  five. 

Mr.  DANDY  SEYMOUR  said,  ha 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  but,  aa 
to  the  qualification,  he  considered  it  r 
great  advantage  to  have  had  experience  of 
the  collisions  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  to 
have  seen  them  in  actual  operation.  A  mau 
who  had  not  seen  something  of  the  prae^ 
tical  working  of  the  law  eould  not  be  of 
much  assistance  to  the  Governor  General. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Present  Members  of  Council 
to  continue), 

Mr.  AYRTON  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  tha 
salaries,  and  moved  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  "  not  exceeding  the  amount  noir 
allowed  by  law.** 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  assured  the 
Committee  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  increasing  the  salaries,  but  aa 
the  Council  of  India  had  been  constituted 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  ex- 
penditure, ho  thought  it  would  be  mora 
fitting  to  leave  the  matter  to  them. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  the 
assurance  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  bind** 
ing  on  the  Government,  and  if  their  inf 
tention  was  not  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  salaries,  why  not  insert  the  words  sug* 
gested  ? 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  also  Ciausea 
5  to  9  inclusive. 

Clause  10,  (Additional  Members  to  ba 
summoned  for  the  purpose  of  making  lawa 
and  regulations), 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  he  had  to  mofd 
an  Amendment  of  much  importance.  The 
great  value  of  the  Bill  was  that  it  recog* 
nized  at  last  the  position  of  the  Natives, 
By  the  clause  the  Governor  General  ii 
Council  had  the  power  of  appointing  nel 
more  than  twelve  and  not  less  than  six 
additional  Members  of  the  Council,  of 
whom  one-half  were  to  be  non-ofiioial 
Members.  Now,  he  wished  it  to  be  ex- 
pressly stated  that  a  certain  number  of 
these  additional  Members  should  be  Na^ 
tives.     The  right  hon.  Gentieman  had  R 
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few  nights  before  declared  tbat  uo  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  between  any  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty,  whether  Natives  or  not, 
No  such  distinction  ought,  indeed,  to  exist 
between  our  fellow- subjects,  whatever  their 
race,  their  colour,  or  their  creed.  But  he 
should  shortly  have  to  bring  before  the 
House  an  instance  drawn  from  the  medical 
service  in  which  this  distinction  was  main- 
tained, and  a  great  hardship  had  been  in- 
flicted. The  insertion  in  the  clause  of 
express  words  respecting  the  appointment 
of  Natives  would  convey  no  slight  upon 
them,  while  it  would  insure  the  object  in 
Tiew.  These  Bills  afforded  an  earnest  of 
the  right  hou.  Qentleman's  sincerity  upon 
this  question ;  but  his  successor,  or  the 
Qovernor  General  for  the  time  being, 
might  not  be  of  the  same  mind,  or  a 
pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  by  the  British  inhabitants,  which 
might  prevent  the  Governor  General  from 
nominating  Native  gentlemen.  Bolieving 
that  to  insert  such  a  provision  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral, he  would  move  to  add  the  words — 
"  And  provided  that  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  such  additional  members  of  Coun- 
cil shall  be  Natives  of  India.*' 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  ho  gave  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  full  credit  for  a  wish 
that  Natives  properly  qualified  should  be 
eligible  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument; 
but  in  the  Bills  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  Natives.  It  was  all  yery  well  to  say 
that  there  should  bo  no  difference  between 
a  British  subject  born  in  India  and  one 
bom  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but 
unless  a  distinct  provision  to  that  effect 
were  introduced  into  the  Bill,  it  would  be 
said  in  India  that  the  Natives  were  never 
intended  for  high  office.  Unless  they  gave 
fruition  to  the  expectations  they  had  ex- 
cited they  would  ultimately  fall  victims  to 
the  intellectual  energy  which  they  had  sti- 
mulated. 

Mr.  BUXTON  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  Natives 
who  might  safely  be  trusted  with  a  sharo 
in  the  Government  of  India,  and  nothing 
would  so  tend  to  establish  our  Government 
in  India  as  a  liberal  distribution  of  public 
patronage  to  them.  It  might  be  said 
that  by  the  existing  Act  it  was  declared 
that  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the 
position  of  Natives  and  Europeans  in  this 
respect  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  argued  that,  as  the  Natives  were  not 
specifically  mentioned,  it  was  not  intended 
that  they  should  be  intrusted  with  these 
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offices,  and  to  insert  these  words,  there- 
fore, would  give  them  a  guarantee  which 
they  did  not  now  possess. 

Mr.  TORRENS  observed,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secrctai7  of  State. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  still 
adhered  to  the  opinion  which  he  had 
formerly  expressed,  that  it  was  essential 
that  the  Natives  should  be  more  largely 
taken  into  the  administration  of  the  country, 
and  the  Bills  were  framed  in  that  spirit. 
There  ought  to  be  no  legislative  distinc- 
tion between  any  class  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  whatever  their  colour,  creed,  or 
race,  and  for  that  reason  he  objected  to 
mentioning  any  class  by  name  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  A  Bill  had  been  inti*oduced 
into  the  Legislative  Council  making  that 
distinction  which  the  Governor  General  had 
resisted,  and  he  had  strongly  supported 
the  Governor  General  in  his  objections  to 
any  legal  distinction  being  made.  He  ob« 
jected  to  the  Amendment  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that,  neither  by  exclusion  nor  by  pri- 
vilege, should  any  distinction  be  made,  but 
that  nil  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
without  being  named,  should  be  admissible 
to  offices  to  which  they  were  qualified. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  there  was  great 
force  in  the  objection  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  the  insertion  of  the 
words.  At  the  same  time,  he  considered 
that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  Amendment  were  absolutely  over- 
whelming. He  believed  the  universal  opi- 
nion of  Parliament  and  of  the  people  of 
the  country  to  be  in  favour  of  the  fair  ad- 
missiou,  at  least,  of  such  a  number  of  Na- 
tives to  the  councils  as  should  give  some 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  India  ;  but 
he  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  desirability 
of  defining  accurately  the  portion  of  power 
which  should  be  given  to  either  race  in 
that  country.  He  should  be  quite  satisfied 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  these 
councils  were  formed,  would  express  his 
opinion  to  the  Government  of  India  as  to 
the  employment  of  Natives  in  them,  be- 
cause, if  such  a  recommendation  were  once 
given  to  the  Government  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  practice  would  be  set  up  and  a 
precedent  established,  without  putting 
words  into  the  Act  to  which  there  might 
be  some  real  objection. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  suggestion  was  a  perfectly 
fnir  one,  and  when  the  Act  was  passed  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  address  a  despatch 
to  the  Government  of  India,  pointing  out 
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how  it  should  he  carried  into  operation, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  he 
fihould  recommend — as  it  was  hcforo  liis 
intention  to  do — the  free  admission  of  Na- 
tives into  the  Legislative  Council,  without 
specifying  any  proportion. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  had 
no  faith  in  these  fast  and  loose  statements, 
which  did  not  in  any  way  hind  any  future 
Secretary  of  State.  If  compulsory  words 
were  not  inserted  in  the  Bill  he  did  not  he- 
lievo  that  any  Natives  would  be  admitted 
into  the  Legislative  Council :  at  all  events, 
if  they  were,  it  would  only  be  pro  hdc  vice, 
until  the  policy  of  the  Government  were 
changed.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
if  the  Emancipation  Act  had  contained  a 
clause  requiring  that  one-fourlh  of  the  Ca- 
binet should  be  Roman  Catholics.  There 
was  a  permissive  power,  but  no  Roman 
Catholic  had  ever  been  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  lie  hoped  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  divide  the  Committee  upon  his 
Amendment.  If  ho  succeeded  he  would  do 
good,  nnd  if  he  failed  he  would  have  called 
attention  to  a  very  important  subject. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  communicating  almost  daily  with  Na- 
tives of  India,  and  he  thought  he  knew 
belter  than  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
wark  what  would  suit  them.  He  believed 
it  to  bo  expedient  that  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment in  India  should  be  essentially 
British,  but  that  British  authority  should 
be  exercised  with  a  due  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Natives,  and  that  proper  means 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  those 
wishes  were.  He  did  not  think  that  either 
the  clause  or  tho  Amendment  was  well  de- 
signed for  the  purpose.  Ho  should  prefer 
to  leave  it  to  tho  Governor  General  to 
take  those  means  which  wore  most  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  circumstonces  of 
each  case  in  which  laws  affecting  the  Na- 
tives were  to  be  made.  For  instance,  there 
was  a  very  important  class  in  India — the 
nobles  of  the  Beccan;  and  the  proper  mode 
of  legislating  for  them  was  for  the  Governor 
to  call  a  meeting  of  them,  and  consult  them 
upon  any  law  affecting  their  interests.  But 
if  two  merchants  of  Bombay,  for  example, 
were  sent  to  the  Legislative  Council  as  re- 
presentatives of  their  opinions,  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  nobles  of  the  Deccan.  If 
they  wished  to  maintain  British  ascendency 
in  India,  power  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  representatives  of  England. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  wark  would  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  and  leave  tho  matter 


in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Governor  General.  Although  he  ad- 
mitted it  was  quite  right  that  Natives 
should  be  admitted  to  legislative  power  in 
India,  yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
there  would  be  considerablo  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  any  scheme  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  that  difficulty  would  be  increased 
by  the  mere  fact  of  the  paucity  in  number 
of  the  representatives  required.  For  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  in  so 
large  a  population  as  that  of  India  three 
or  four  individuals  so  vastly  superior  to 
the  rest  that  their  appointment  to  a  seat 
in  the  Legislative  Council  would  excite  no 
jealousy.  Then,  again,  the  different  na- 
tionalities and  religions  into  which  the  In- 
dion  community  at  large  was  divided  would 
superadd  difficulties  of  another  character. 
For  instance,  a  Mahommedan  would  not 
consider  himself  at  all  represented  by  a 
Hindoo;  nor  would  a  great  landowner  of 
the  North  Western  Provinces  or  a  Talook- 
dar  of  Oude,  feel  his  position  at  all  better- 
ed because  a  respectable  Calcutta  Baboo 
was  allowed  a  scat  in  the  Council.  He, 
therefore,  thought  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter that  tho  Amendment  should  be  with- 
drawn. 

CoLONXL  SYKES  said,  the  effect  of  tho 
noble  Lord's  arguments  was,  that  hecause 
it  was  difficult  to  find  representatives  of  the 
different  grades  in  India,  ergo  there  should 
be  no  representation  at  all. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
number  of  Native  Councillors  should  be 
fixed,  and  believed  that  the  feeling  of  the 
Natives  would  be  that  their  race  was  ho* 
noured  by  such  a  provision  being  made  bj 
tho  Imperial  Parliament.  In  former  times 
the  Natives  governed  the  country,  and  India 
produced  statesmen  and  warriors.  Euro- 
pean communities  were  unable  at  first  to 
exercise  political  power  after  they  had  for 
a  long  time  been  debarred  from  it,  and  in 
the  same  way  the  Natives  of  India  ought 
to  be  taught  how  to  use  it.  The  Act 
would  be  a  beginning,  and,  therefore,  ho 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  divide. 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  he  felt  that  after 
the  appeal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  he 
would  not  forward  the  cause  he  had  es- 
poused by  pressing  his  Amendment  to  a 
division.  He  consented  to  withdraw  it  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  instruct  the  Gover- 
nor General  and  the  Governors  of  Pro- 
vinces to  appoint  Natives  as  Members  of 
the  Councils. 
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Atnendmoni  by  leave  mthdraum;  Clause 
agreed  to. 

Clause  11  (Additional  Members  to  be 
appointed  for  a  year), 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  tbat  tbe  effect 
of  appointing  non- official  Members  of  tbe 
Council  for  only  a  year  would  be  to  ren- 
der tbem  mere  dummies.  A  man  could 
hot  be  expected  to  master  tbe  business  of 
tbe  Council  in  so  sbort  a  time,  and  be 
doubted  wbetber  any  respectable  non-offi- 
cial persons  would  consent  to  serve  for  so 
brief  a  term  of  office.  He  regretted  very 
mucb  tbat  tbe  Cbief  Justice,  Sir  Barnes 
Feacocke,  bad  not  a  seat  in  tbe  Council.  It 
was  owing  very  mucb  to  the  able  and  untir- 
ing exertions  of  Sir  Barnes  Peacocke  tbat 
tbe  revision  of  Lord  Macaulay*s  code  bad 
been  completed  ;  and,  indeed,  it  bad  been 
tbrougb  bis  assistance  tbat  nearly  every 
valuable  measure  of  late  years  had  been 
passed.  When  information  of  the  consti- 
tution of  tbe  Council,  under  tbe  present 
Bill  reached  Calcutta,  he  believed  it  would 
be  received  with  scorn  and  indignation. 
With  the  view  of  infusing  a  little  indepen- 
dence into  the  Council,  he  would  move  an 
Amendment  to  tbe  effect  tbat  five  years 
should  be  substituted  for  one  year  as  the 
term  of  office  of  non-official  Members. 

Mr.  BRIQHt  said,  that  in  looking  over 
the  Bill  no  clause  surprised  him  more  than 
this.    He  thought  the  bon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  the  Amendment  had  not  stated  one- 
half  of  the  arguments  that  might  be  used 
against   the  proposition  in   the   Bill.     It 
seemed  these  additional  Members  were  to 
be   nominated   by  tbe  Governor  General, 
and  they  were  to  be  appointed  only  for  one 
year,  and  were  to  have  no  salary,  although 
their  expenses  would  be  paid.     Every  ele- 
ment of  independence  as  regarded  these 
Members  was  taken  away.    The  person  go- 
ing into  office  for  twelve  months  knew  who 
put  him  there,  and  he  also  knew  who  could 
exclude  him  when  his  term  of  office  had  ex- 
pired.    The  only  element  of  independence 
was  tbat  there  was  no  salary  attached  to 
the  office,  and  there  being  no  inducement 
of  a  pecuniary  nature  for  retaining  office, 
tbe  man  might  snap  his  finger  at  tbe  Go- 
vernor General,  and  say,  *'  I  do  not  care 
whether  you  appoint  me  for  another  year 
or  not — I  get  nothing  by  it."    It  appeared 
to  him  tbat  nothing  could  be  arranged  more 
cleverly  for  making  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  good  and  efficient  Members,  and  when 
they  had  got  them  to  keep  tbem.    He  was 
not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  saying  tbat 
those  Members  should  retain  office  for  five 
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years,  but  be  thought  three  years  was  tbe 
shortest  term  for  which  they  should  be  ap- 
pointed. >  As  the  clause  at  present  stood 
there  was  no  inducement  to  those  Members 
to  do  that  which  they  wanted  them  to  do — 
namely,  to  exercise  their  own  honest  facul- 
ties for  the  good  of  the  country.  He  hoped 
the  right  bon.  Gentleman  would  agree  to 
the  proposed  alteration,  for  by  adhering 
to  the  clause  in  its  present  shape  he 
would  go  far  to  mar  the  constitution  of 
this  Council. 

Mr.  TORRENS  observed  that  Lord 
Canning  had  recommended  that  non<»offi- 
cial  Members  should  be  appointed  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  concurred 
with  the  bon.  Gentleman  opposite  and  the 
bon.  Member  for  Birmingham  in  the  objec- 
tion they  had  taken  to  the  term  of  one 
year,  because  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
gentlemen  who  were  only  placed  in  office  for 
one  year  would  to  a  great  extent  be  under 
the  control  of  tbe  Governor  General.  If 
they  were  to  show  an  independence  which 
was  distasteful  to  him  he  would  naturally 
be  disposed  to  exercise  tbe  power  which 
was  vested  in  him — of  appointing  some  one 
else  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  should, 
therefore,  support  the  Amendment,  with 
the  alteration  proposed  in  it  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  three  things 
were  required  in  a  member  of  any  legis- 
lative  body  —  imdependence,   experience, 
and  zeal  and  interest  in  the  public  service. 
Under  this  clause  none  of  these  qualifica- 
tions would  be  obtained.    Who  would  take  a 
scat  in  that  House  fbr  only  twelve  months  ? 
If  they  wanted  Europeans,  men  of  wealth 
and  position,  to  give  up  their  occupations 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  transaction 
of  public  business  they  must  hold  out  to 
them  some  better  prospect  than  that  of  a 
year's  seat  in  this  Council,  with  the  chance 
of  the  almost  ignominy  of  a  removal  at  the 
end  of  that  period.    It  was  also  worth  con- 
sidering whether  tbe  Government  might 
not  find  it  in  practice  more  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  a  member  of  Council  appmnted  for 
this  short  period  than  they  would  do  if  the 
appointment  was  extended.     If  the  mem- 
bers were  appointed  for  only  one  year  it 
would  probably  become  the  practice  to  re- 
appoint them,  and  their  removal,  except 
on  the  ground  of  some  obvious  disqualifi- 
cation would  be  invidious,  while  if  they  sat 
for  five,  four,  or  three  years  it  would  be 
understood  that  they  had  no  claim  to  be 
appointed  again. 
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Mr.  ADAM  said,  ho  Agreed  that  Eu- 
ropean members  of  the  Council  ought  to 
be  appointed  for  three  or  five  years.  But 
the  period  of  one  year  had  been  fixed  in 
order  to  enable  the  Governor  General, 
when  up  the  country,  to  call  into  his  Coun- 
cil any  Native  princes  or  ministers  of  the 
State  in  which  he  might  be,  whose  advice 
he  might  think  it  desirable  to  take.  It 
would  be  inconvenient  to  require  the  ser- 
Tices  of  such  persons  for  more  than  a  year. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  although 
uppointed  for  a  longer  period,  they  might 
resign  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

Sir   CHARLES    WOOD    said,   there 

eould  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 

clause  involved  a  very  difficult  question. 

It  had  been  founded  on  an  opinion  of  Earl 

banning,  who  had  written — 

"  Two  things  are  essential  in  forming  a  body  of 
ndvisors  for  the  Governor  Qeneral;  one,  that  it 
should  be  capable  of  being  assembled  for  business 
at  other  places  than  Calcutta.  ...  To  secure, 
therefore,  those  who  are  not  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Council,  the  appointment  should  be  for  a  short 
term — certainly  not  longer  than  two  years,  and  I 
think  a  single  year  would  be  better." 

Lei  hon.  Gentlemen  consider  what  would 
in  all  probability  be  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing. The  object  was  to  give  the  Governor 
General,  in  his  Legislative  Council,  the 
best  advice  and  assistance,  and  the  most 
intelligent  persons  that  could  be  got.  The 
Governor  General  and  his  Executive  Coun- 
cil would  prepare  the  Bills,  and  have  them 
laid  before  the  Legislative  Council,  irhich 
would  be  summoned  when  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Bills  were  prepared.  The  European 
Members  of  Council  would  probably  be 
great  merchants  or  great  planters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  such  men  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Calcutta,  or  of  the  Planters'  Associa- 
tion. It  could  not  bo  expected  that  per- 
sons to  engaged  in  business  would  sacrifice 
any  very  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
public  service ;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
afraid  that  if  these  appointments  were 
made  /or  so  long  a  period  as  five  or  three 
years,  many  men  who  were  well  fitted  to 
be  members  of  this  Council  would  be  de- 
terred from  accepting  seats  in  it.  At  the 
same  time,  they  would,  even  if  only  ap- 
pointed for  a  year,  be  perfectly  indepen- 
dent, beoanse  they  would  receive  no  salary, 
and  might  resign  directly  if  they  thought 
that  they  were  not  properly  treated.  Then 
at  to  the  Native  Members  of  the  Council, 
the  Governor  General  contemplated  hold« 
ing  the  Councils  elsewhere  than  in  Cal- 
outta,  and  it  eould  not  be  expected  that 


persons  would  attend  them  far  awny  for 
more  than  one  year.  Lord  Canning's  ob- 
ject probably  was  to  hold  meetings  of  the 
Council  nt  different  places  in  different 
years,  and  to  vary  some  of  the  persons 
summoned,  according  to  the  locality  where 
the  Council  sat.  He  thought,  therefore,  it 
would  create  an  obstoole  to  the  obtaining 
of  Natives  if  the  appointments  were  for 
more  than  one  year.  He  could  quite 
understand  a  Native  of  the  upper  part 
of  India  being  willing  to  take  his  place 
for  a  session  at  Agra,  or  any  ploce  in 
the  upper  part  of  India,  but  he  did  not 
think  they  would  like  to  be  employed  for 
five  years.  He  could  not  see  there  was 
any  chance  of  their  becoming  dependent 
upon  the  Governor  General,  because  they 
would  receive  no  salary. 

Mr.  bright  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  notion  of  the  Council  was  to- 
tally different  from  that  which  was  passing 
in  the  minds  of  the  Committee.  He  was 
hardly  able  to  conceive  the  ludicrous  posi- 
tion in  which  Earl  Canning  would  be  placed 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  idea  was 
carried  out.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
he  would  have  to  publish  a  programme  of 
where  he  would  travel,  and  when  he  was 
appointing  the  Members  for  the  next  year 
he  would  appoint  some  men  in  Calcutta, 
then  some  gentlemen  of  position  nt  Delhi, 
and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahore. 
In  fact,  the  Council  would  not  be  what 
the  Committee  understood  they  were  about 
making.  What  the  Governor  General 
should  do  was  to  have  his  Council  sta- 
tioned at  the  seat  of  Government,  and, 
when  ho  travelled  take  the  advice  of  the 
Dude  talookdars  and  the  Native  gentlemen 
of  the  Punjab,  as,  no  doubt,  he  had  been 
taking  it  during  bis  late  progress.  That 
would  be  better  most  certainly  than  bringing 
men  from  their  towns  and  changing  them 
every  year.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  most 
preposterous  proposition.  Either  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  must  have  entirely  mis- 
taken Earl  Canning's  views  with  regard  to 
it,  or  they  were  both  at  variance  with  the 
views  of  the  House  in  requesting  the  Coun- 
cil. The  plan  would,  he  believed,  be  most 
undesirable,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Bill.  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  go  too  far  in  his  defer- 
ence to  Earl  Canning.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  deferred  to  him  in  some  matters;  but, 
in  regard  to  this  proposal,  he  thought  the 
Committee  was  quite  as  competent  as  Earl 
Canning  to  form  an  opinion ;  and  he  waa 
satisfied  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  waa 
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adverse  to  the  right  hon.  Qentleman,  and 
in  favour  of  three  years  instead  of  two  or 
one. 

Sia  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  it  seemed 
to  him  tliat  the  plan  suggested  by  Lord 
Canning  was  the  only  way  of  securing  the 
assistance  of  the  Natives.  The  Commit- 
tee  liad  decided  that  it  was  most  desir- 
able to  have  Natives  Members  taking  their 
part,  and  voting  in  the  Council,  and  not 
merely,  as  in  Native  States,  to  express  an 
opinion  in  durbar.  Uo  agreed  that  the 
Councils  should  seldom  bo  moved  from 
Calcutta;  but  the  Governor  General  did  con- 
template its  meeting  sometimes  at  Delhi 
or  Lahore.  The  Governor  General  knew 
when  he  was  going  to  make  a  tour  in  the 
provinces,  and  he  could  without  difficulty 
arrange  to  have  the  Councils  held  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  arrangements.  But 
he  thought  to  extend  the  time  of  service 
would  be  practically  to  exclude  the  Natives 
from  serving  on  the  Councils. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIfi  said,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  seemed  to  contemplate  that  the  Go- 
vernor General,  when  he  travelled  through 
the  Northern  Provinces,  would  take  his 
Council  with  him;  but  that  had  never  been 
the  practice,  the  Council  having  always 
been  kept  at  Calcutta.  lie  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  that  the 
Council  of  India  ought  to  be  a  stationary 
body. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  if  the 
Members  of  the  Council  were  appointed 
only  for  one  year,  they  would  become  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  Governor  General, 
because,  if  they  took  a  view  different  from 
him  or  his  Government,  their  services  could 
be  easily  dispensed  with  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointments being  for  three  years.  It  was 
true  it  might  be  desirable  to  prevent  the 
new  Council  from  being  os  troublesome  as 
the  old  one;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Natives  were  summoned  only  for  twelve 
months,  the  Council  would  be  a  sham.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  as  great  care 
had  been  taken  to  limit  the  action  of  the 
Council,  and  to  secure  a  large  majority  for 
the  Government,  the  period  of  a  Member's 
appointment  might  bo  sufficiently  extended 
to  guarantee  his  independence.  He  did 
not  see  how  an  effective  Council  could  be 
got  if  it  were  nominated  for  a  less  period 
than  three  years. 

Mr.  CAYLEY  said,  that  on  Indian 
matters  he  had  some  weakness  for  the 
opinions  of  thQ  hoo.  Member  for  Birming* 

Mr.  Bright 


ham.  However,  on  this  occasion,  be 
thought  there  was  more  reason  in  what 
was  said  on  the  other  side,  founded  as  it 
was,  on  the  opinion,  not  only  of  the  Go- 
vernor General  but  also  of  the  Council,  and 
he  thought  the  Committee  would  act  un- 
wisely in  setting  its  opinion  against  the 
unanimous  decisions  of  so  many  high  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,'thot  the  peri- 
patetic  charocter  of  the  Council  was  ob- 
jected to,  but  it  might  be  so  arranged  that 
the  non-official  members  should  be  sum- 
moned only  as  long  as  it  was  sitting  at 
Calcutta.  It  was  desirable  that  the  Na- 
tives should  be  called  in  to  the  assistance 
of  tho  Governor  General,  not  merely  for 
what  their  opinion  was  worth,  but  to  invest 
them  with  the  dignity  attaching  to  legis- 
lators. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  the  House,  for- 
getting that  every  written  constitution 
ended  in  a  revolution,  had  tried  its  hand 
two  or  three  times  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  all  their  attempts  had  broken  down. 
They  were  now  about  to  frame  a  new  con- 
stitution more  precise  and  complex  than  its 
predecessors,  without  providing  any  means 
for  bringing  the  legislative  body  into  har- 
mony with  the  executive  authority.  In- 
stead of  making  the  Governor  General  the 
true  representative  of  the  Queen,  they  had 
conferred  upon  him  no  power  by  the  exer- 
cise of  which  he  might  allow  or  disallow 
the  acts  of  the  legislative  councils. 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  tho  only  objection  made  to  the  three 
years  was  that  somo  Natives  whom  it  was 
thought  desirable  should  be  Members,  and 
who  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  usual 
scat  of  the  Council,  would  not  like  to  be 
called  on  to  serve  for  more  than  one  year. 
But  that  difficulty  could  be  easily  got  over 
by  giving  the  Governor  General,  at  any 
time  he  required  the  assistance  of  Natives 
from  particular  provinces,  power  to  appoint 
two  extraordinary  Members  when  he  visited 
those  provinces  accompanied  by  members 
of  his  Council. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  bo 
thought  that  if  the  Legislative  Council  was 
to  do  any  good  it  must  be  stationary.  Earl 
Canning  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  found 
the  Council  troublesome  for  the  last  %:i^ 
years,  but  he  contended  that,  looking  at 
what  they  had  done,  the  balance  of  good 
against  evil  was  clearly  in  their  favour. 
He  did  not  believe  that  this  Bill  would  be 
permanent  if  it  were  agreed  to,  and  bo 
should  suggest  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman  could  not  agree  to  the  Amendment, 
be  should  reconsider  the  clause. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  hoped  that 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Yansittart)  would 
persevere  with  his  Amendment.  II is  hon. 
Friend  would,  perhaps,  think  it  well  to 
substitute  "three*'  for  **^\'e'*  jears,  and 
then  submitting  the  Amendment  to  the 
Committee  in  its  amended  shape. 

Mr.  GREGSON  snid,  it  would  be  a 
good  deal  for  men  whoso  time  was  already 
fully  occupied  to  give  up  even  one  year. 

M«.  W.  EWART  observed  that  in  his 
opinion  three  years  was  the  preferable  pe- 
riod ;  for  those  who  desired  not  to  serve 
longer  than  one  year  could  resign  at  the 
end  of  that  term. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  ho  would 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  his  noble  Friend 
and  substitute  •*  three"  for  **five"  years  ; 
but  ho  would  then  make  a  stand  and  divide 
the  Committee  on  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  for  making  the  "five** 
years  was  then,  by  leave,  withdrawn;  and 
one  making  it  **  three*'  substituted. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  divide  upon  the  Amend- 
ment. It  might  be  assumed  that  the  Com- 
mitteo  was  against  one  year,  and  in  favour 
of  three;  and  if  it  was  desirable  to  have 
the  services  of  a  large  proprietor  or  a  rajah 
in  the  upper  country,  when  the  Governor 
General  was  on  his  travels,  nothing  would 
be  easier  in  such  a  case  than  to  give  the 
Governor  General  power  to  appoint  two  or 
three  extraordinary  Members  of  Council. 
It  would  bo  most  unfortunate  if  they  de- 
stroyed the  work  of  the  Council  at  Calcutta 
for  some  doubtful  or  visiouory  odvantoge 
of  catching  a  wise  man  at  some  distance 
from  Calcutta. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  thought 
that  the  intention  of  Earl  Canning  might 
be  gathered  from  his  despatches.  He  was 
very  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  period  sug- 
gested by  the  Governor  General,  but  he 
would  so  far  give  way  to  the  opinions  which 
had  been  expressed  by  the  Committee  as 
to  take  the  longest  period  named  by  him, 
and  would,  therefore,  substitute  two  years 
for  one. 

The  Amendment  was  then  negatived, 
and  the  period  of  two  years  was  substi- 
tuted for  one. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to;  as  were 
also  Clauses  12  to  17  inclusive. 

Clause  18  (Business  to  be  transacted  at 
Meetings), 

Mr.  BRIGHT  asked,  whether  Members 
would  have  power  to  move  for  Returns  ? 


Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  replied  that  thej 
would,  if  the  Motion  related  to  business  be* 
fore  the  Council. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  regretted  thlit 
this  and  the  three  following  clauses  had 
been  inserted  in  the  Bill,  as  they  would 
tend  to  cripple  the  actions  of  the  Council. 

Colonel  SYKES  concurred  in  that  opi« 
nion,  and  said  that  the  effect  of  the  clause 
would  be  to  deprive  the  Council  of  all 
power. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  replied,  that 
the  clauses  were  passed  with  due  regard 
to  the  facilitating  of  public  business  in  the 
Council. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  19  (Governor  General  to  make 
rules  for  Conduct  of  Business  at  Meet* 
inga), 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  it 
was  contemplated  that  an  official  Report 
should  bo  published  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  ;  but  it  was  of  great  impor* 
tanco  that  independent  Reports  should  be 
published  from  day  to  day.  Enrl  Canning 
appeared  to  contemplate  that  the  proceed- 
ings should  bo  as  in  Committee ;  and  pub* 
lished  only  after  all  was  over. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  Lord 
Canning  in  his  despatches,  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members,  had  very 
clearly  expressed  his  views  on  this  subject. 
Lord  Canning  thought  that  open  debate 
ought  to  be  the  rule,  but  in  certain  cases, 
as  when  the  Council  met  in  the  Punjab 
or  Oude,  where  the  Natives  did  not  under- 
stand English,  the  Reports,  unless  some 
precautions  were  taken,  would  give  the  ar« 
guments  only  on  one  side.  In  such  cases 
there  would  be  frequent  official  Reports  ot 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  did  not  think  tho 
Governor  General  was  likely  to  put  in  his 
Council  men  who  could  not  speak  English^ 
and  ho  could  inform  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  that  he  had  never  heard  on  English- 
man speak  English  so  perfectly  os  one  of 
tho  Natives  of  India  whom  he  had  known. 
Tho  question  really  was  whether  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council  should  mako 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  business  of  tho 
Legislative  Council,  or  whether  the  Legist 
lativo  Council  should  make  rules  for  itself. 
In  the  former  case  there  would  be  no  se« 
curity  for  free  discussion.  Unless  Earl 
Canning  was  more  liberal  than  he  was  sus- 
pected to  be  the  Council  would  havo  no 
power  of  debate  whatever — no  power  to  do 
anything  without  the  permission  of  the 
Governor  General.     If  he  had  had  tho 
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drawing  of  the  clause  he  should  hare  sub- 
stituted words  to  this  effect: — "  Rules  and 
orders  for  the  conduct  of  business  at  meet- 
ing of  Council  for  the  purpose  of  making 
laws  and  regulations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Council,  and  may  be  subsequently  amended 
by  the  Council  if  it  shall  see  fit;  and  such 
mles  shall  provide  the  mode  of  promulga- 
tion and  authentication  of  such  laws  and 
regulations  ;  and  the  meetings  of  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  laws  and 
regulations  shall  be  open  to  the  public  as 
heretofore,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council." 
He  thought  it  right  that  legislatlTo  assem- 
blies should  have  the  right  to  close  their 
doors  on  special  occasions.  The  House 
of  Commons  possessed  that  right,  although 
they  had  not  exercised  it  for  many  years. 
But  he  thought  that  if  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State  would  follow  Barl  Can- 
ning's suggestions  in  a  more  liberal  spirit, 
remembering  that  his  Lordship  had  drawn 
up  the  Bill  with  the  intention  of  giving  an 
apparent  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  the  result 
Would  be  better  for  India  as  well  as  for  this 
country. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  must 
remind  the  Committee  that  they  were  deal- 
ing with  edged  tools  in  legislating  for  the 
Native  population  of  India.  It  had  hap- 
pened before  now  that  the  minds  of  the 
Natives  had  been  inflamed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  incorrect  and  garbled  reports  of 
speeches.  It  would  be  much  safer  to  leave 
it  to  the  Governor  General  to  decide  to 
what  extent  publicity  should  be  given  to 
these  debates.  If  the  practice  in  this 
country  were  modified  it  would  only  be  so 
far  as  to  insure  an  authentic  report  of  the 
speeches. 

Mr.  W.  B  wart  said,  he  had  put  down 
a  notice  on  the  paper  to  move  the  admission 
of  the  public  and  the  press  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Councils.  He  would  not  propose  his 
Motion,  but  he  trusted  that  the  Governor 
General  of  India  would  not  lose  sight  of 
the  advantages  of  publicity,  which  would 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  inheritances  we 
oould  give  to  India. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  would  beg  to 
remind  the  Committee  that  Earl  Canning 
himself  admitted  that  publicity  ought  to  be 
the  rule,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  occasionally  to  interfere  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  one-sided  re- 
ports. He  thought  the  Bill  went  as  far  as 
the  Committee  could  expect. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  it  was  intended  that 

Jfr.  JSrigU 


the  Reports  of  the  proceeding  in  Council 
should  only  be  publislied  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time  ?  If  so,  what  took  place  would 
be  sure  to  ooze  out,  and  those  who  desired 
to  give  an  incorrect  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings would,  of  course,  resort  to  misre- 
presentation. To  prevent  that  the  best 
way  was  to  have  the  fullest  publicity.  It 
was  said  that  the  Native  gentlemen  in  the 
North  were  not  able  to  speak  English,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  take  part  in  the 
debates  ;  but  why  should  not  the  same 
course  be  followed  as  was  pursued  in 
Canada,  where  two  languages  were  spoken, 
and  where  each  speaker  expressed  his  opi- 
nions in  his  own  language  ?  However,  he 
believed  that  in  the  greater  part  of  India 
there  would  not  be  very  many  Native  gen- 
tlemen among  those  chosen  to  sit  in  the 
Council  who  would  be  unable  to  speak  or 
understand  English.  For  these  reasons  he 
should  be  ready  to  propose  the  postpone* 
ment  of  the  clause  until  some  other  pro- 
vision were  produced  moro  in  accordance 
with  the  general  feeling  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  agree  that  incorrect  reports  might 
be  injurious;  but  would  it  not  be  possible 
that  authentic  and  oflicial  reports  should  bo 
forwarded  day  by  day  to  the  papers  ?  No 
doubt  the  great  object  of  publicity  was 
that  the  Natives  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  mea- 
sures which  were  passing  through  the  Coun- 
cil. It  could  be  of  no  avail  that  they  ehould 
only  be  able  to  express  themselves  after  the 
measures  had  become  law. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,he  thought 
nobody  would  say  that  the  House  should, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  enact  whether  the 

f»roceeding3  of  the  Council  should  be  pub- 
ished  every  day  or  not.  All  he  could  say 
was,  that-  he  had  endeavoured  to  state  to 
the  Committee  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor  General  on  the  subject.  It  was 
certainly  to  the  effect  that  publicity  was  to 
be  the  rule ;  but  that  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Councils  of  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  the  north-west  provinces 
and  of  the  Punjab,  in  which  Natives  from 
the  upper  provinces  of  India,  not  under- 
standing the  English  language  would  pro- 
bably sit,  the  rule  should  be  modified 
to  a  certain  extent.  He  did  not  draw 
the  inference  therefrom  that  it  was  meant 
that  the  report  should  only  appear  after 
a  long  delay,  for  the  Governor  General 
thought  it  desirable  that  there  should  be 
frequent  authorised  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  order  that  the  Natives  might 
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not  be  misled  by  incorrect  representations. 
The  other  day  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  in  Council  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  legal  title  by  which  all  those 
Natite  chiefs  to  whom  grants  of  land  had 
been  made  held  their  lands.  That  ezpres- 
Bion  of  opinion  hod  given  rise  to  much 
alarm,  and  it  was  an  instance  of  the  dan- 
ger which  might  arise  from  a  too  free  pub- 
lication of  everything  which  might,  perhaps 
indiscreetly,  be  let  fall  in  debate. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
India,  on  introducing  the  Bill,  quoted  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Laing»  in  which  that  gen- 
tleman stated  that  great  advantages  had 
accrued  from  the  open  diacussions  in  the 
Legislative  Councils.  If  the  debates  were 
published  at  all,  they  should,  in  his  opinion, 
be  published  from  doy  to  day,  and  he  should 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary for  India  that  there  was  a  Native 
press  existing  in  that  country  which  dis- 
cussed with  great  ability  the  questions 
which  came  before  the  Legislature.  They 
had,  he  might  add,  sometimes  erred  in 
their  legislation  for  India,  because  they 
were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Na- 
tive opinion ;  and  the  best  way,  he  should 
contend,  to  obtain  that  opinion  was  bj 
making  public  the  debates  in  the  proposed 
Council  in  the  mode  which  he  suggested. 
Entertaining  those  views,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  would  perse- 
vere in  his  Motion,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  a  wish  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  India  would  withdraw  the 
clause  under  discussion,  and  reconsider  it. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  mainlined  that  if  Earl 
Canning  were  to  place  on  the  Council  Na- 
tives who  could  neither  speak  nor  under- 
stand English,  he  would  be  departing  from 
the  objects  of  the  Bill  and  the  intentions 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  might  fur- 
ther observe  that  he  had  no  desire  to  ap- 
pear to  oppose  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  effotts  which  he  believed  he  was  honest- 
Iv  making  to  improve  the  government  of 
India,  while  he  at  the  same  time  hoped 
that  he  would  consent  to  reconsider  the 
clause  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee, 
with  the  view  of  mitigating  its  stringency. 
Shotild  he  not  take  that  course,  there  still 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  privilege 
which  was  cotltended  for  would  ultimately 
becomd  an  accomplished  fact;  and  there 
eould,  therefore,  be  no  valid  objection  to 
rendering  the  clause  more  liberal,  so  that 
when  the  Council  met  they  should  not  be 
Bghting  against  the  Governor  General,  as 


would  certainly  be  the  case  if  they  were 
men  animated  by  feelings  of  independence 
and  self-respect,  and  if  they  were  not  it 
would  be  better  there  should  be  no  Council 
at  all. 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  time  had  yet  come  when  a  knowledge 
of  English  should  become  an  absolute  qua- 
lification for  the  Council.  There  were  many 
very  intelligent  Natives  who  could  neither 
speak  nor  understand  English. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  was 
surprised  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham should  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  admission  of  Natives  to  tho 
Council.  It  would  be  highly  inexpedient 
that  rules  should  be  laid  down  in  this  coun- 
try prescribing  the  standing  orders  for  the 
conduct  of  business  in  the  Councils  in  India. 

Mr.  LAYARD  suggested  that  objec- 
tions would  be  met  by  providing  that  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  should  be 
framed  by  the  Council  and  submitted  to 
the  Governor  General  for  his  approvol. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  did 
not  think  that  would  be  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
consent  to  postpone  the  clause. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  persist  in 
his  Motion,  so  as  to  press  it  to  a  division. 

Sir  CHARLBS  WOOD  said,  he  waa 
unable  to  see  that  any  advantage  would  bo 
obtained  by  postponement. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  looked  upon  tho 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Southwark  (Mr.  Layard)  as  one 
which  would  be,  to  some  extent,  satisfao- 
tory. 

Clause  ogrteA  to,  as  were  also  Clauses 
20  to  26. 

Clause  27  (Power  of  making  temporary 
Appointment  of  Members  of  Council  by 
GovernoP  General  or  Governor  of  a  Presi- 
dency), 

Mm.  VANSITTART  inquired  whether 
any  provision  would  be  made  for  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Forbes? 
Mr.  Harrington  was  the  author  of  the 
financial  proposals  which  Mr.  Laing  had 
adopted. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  with 
respect  to  tho  case  of  Mr.  Harrin^on  and 
others  it  was  a  subject  under  consiaeratlon. 

Clause  agreed  to^  as  were  also  Clauses 
28  and  29. 

Clause  30  (Additional  Members  to  bo 
appointed  for  one  year). 
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Mb.  VANSITTART  said,  ho  would 
propose,  as  an  Aoiendment,  that  tho  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  for  five  jears. 
The  local  councils  would  be  stationary,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  very  different  position  to 
that  of  tho  general  Council.  His  object 
was  to  induco  the  non-official  Members  of 
the  Councils  to  take  an  interest  in  them, 
and  also  to  infuse  a  little  independence 
into  tho  Councils  themselves. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11,  line 
29,  to  leave  out  the  words  "one  year," 
and  insert  '*  three  years." 

Sia  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  ho  was 
willing  that  the  appointments  should  be 
made  for  two  years,  instead  of  one  year. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  he  could  not 
accept  two  years,  but  he  would  bo  content 
with  three,  and  altered  his  Amendment 
accordingly. 

CoiiONEL  SYKES  said,  ho  considered 
that  the  period  of  office  should  be  three 
years  at  least. 

Mb.  VV.  E.  FORSTER  observed  that 
the  suggestion  of  Earl  Canning,  that  the 
period  of  office  should  be  one  year,  was 
solely  applicahle  to  tlie  general  Council. 

Mb.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
thought  it  was  a  pity  that  the  Members  of 
the  Council  should  not  go  out  one  or  two  at 
a  timo  instead  of  all  going  out  together. 

Mb.  bright  observed  that  when  they 
were  discussing  a  similar  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  Calcutta  Council,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  opinion  went  with  the  Com- 
mittee, that  two  years  were  better  than 
one,  and  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not 
consent  to  the  appeals  made  to  him  in 
favour  of  the  alteration  was  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  depart  from  the  law  laid  down 
by  Earl  Canning,  but  he  had  consented  to 
take  the  maximum  that  Earl  Canning  pro- 
posed. But  tho  argument  of  Earl  Canning 
did  not  apply  to  those  local  Councils,  and, 
therefore,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
quite  free  to  adopt  the  term  of  tlu'ce  years. 
He  did  not  speak  of  this  as  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance,  but,  seeing  how 
many  had  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  longer  term  with  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral Council,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
bad  carried  his  views  without  a  division, 
he  thought  the  three  years  might  bo  con- 
ceded for  tho  local  Councils. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said,  he 
could  not  see  why  tho  period  should  be 
limited  at  all. 

Sia  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  Lord 
Canning  was  of  opinion  that  persons  would 
be  more  anxious  to  give  their  services  for 


a  year  than  they  would  he  if  they  were 
asked  to  serve  for  a  longer  period,  and 
they  would  be,  consequently,  more  likely 
to  obtain  the  services  of  eligible  persons. 
That  was  no  reason,  however,  why  they 
should  not  bo  appointed  year  hy  year  for 
the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  wisest 
course  to  adhere  to  tho  period  he  had  fixed 
upon. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  that  members 
appointed  for  three  years  would  he  more 
independent  than  if  they  were  only  ap- 
pointed for  one  year.  If  they  did  not  wish 
to  serve  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
resigning. 

Question,  "  That '  one  year '  stand  part 
of  the  Clause."     Put,  and  negatived. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  blank  be  filled 
up  with  *  three  years.' " 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  60 ; 
Noes  66 :  Majority  6. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  also  Clauses 
31  to  36  inclusive. 

Clause  38  (Business  to  he  transacted  at 
Meetings  of  Local  Councils), 

Mb.  LA  yard  said,  he  wished  to  know 
what  was  meant  by  tho  words  at  the  end 
of  tho  clause,  "affecting  the  public  revenue 
of  the  Presidencies  ?  ** 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  what  was 
meant  was  that  no  financial  measure  should 
be  introduced  without  the  sanction  of  tho 
Governor  General. 

Mr.  bright  said,  ho  wished  to  ask 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant 
that  no  member  should  he  able  to  propose 
a  resolution  on  the  question  of  revenue  as 
they  could  in  that  House  ?  Any  Member 
of  that  House  could  give  notice  that  on  a 
certain  day  he  would  move  that  the  House 
should  go  into  Committee  to  tako  a  cer- 
tain thing  into  consideration.  Was  that 
privilege  to  be  allowed  in  India  ? 

Siu CHARLES  WOOD  was  understood 
to  say  that  the  effect  in  India  would  be 
precisely  the  same  as  in  this  country. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  also  Clauses 
38  to  42, 

Clause  43  (Governor  of  Presidency,  ex- 
cept with  sanction  of  Governor  General,  not 
to  make  or  take  into  consideration  certain 
laws  or  regulations). 

In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  E,  Fobsteb, 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  local 
Councils  would  be  competent  to  deal  with 
internal  improvements  or  any  other  sub- 
jects of  purely  local  concern,  but  questions 
of  general  policy  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
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served  for  a  higher  authority.  It  cerlninly 
naa  not  intended  to  exclude  railways  from 
the  operation  of  this  clause. 

Uh.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  aaked  irhe- 
ther.  Buppoainp;  tlie  Legislative  Cauucil  of 
ail  India  should  propose  to  put  on  an  in- 
cooio  tax  the  local  Council  would  be  nblo 
to  take  that  tax  into  consideration  ? 

Sir  CHAELBS  WOOD  :  No. 

Hr.  bright  :  And,  therefore,  if  in 
any  one  of  the  provinces  it  was  found  that 
•omo  tax  was  working  very  perniciously, 
much  more  bo  than  othera,  I  prciumo  the 
local  Conucil  would  not  have  power  to  meet 
to  puss  any  resolution  about  it,  or  to  make 
an;  representation  with  regard  to  it  to  the 
Leg! si otlve  Council  of  Calcutta,  without  the 
eonsent  of  the  Governor  General?  The 
effect  of  that  will  ba  to  circumscribe  the 
action  of  (he  local  Councils  vet;  much. 

LOHD  STANLliY  said,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  class  of  subjects  would 
eoma  within  the  province  of  the  local 
Councils  to  deal  with,  as  almost  every 
natter  of  public  importance  would  fall 
within  one  or  other  of  the  categories  in-  ' 
eluded  in  the  clause.  ' 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  tuea- 1 
surea  that  were  set  out,  and  which  it  would  |  .  -.     ~. 

not  be  competent  for  the  local  Councils  to  '  ^°  "^"^y,  m  justice  to  I 
deal  with,  were  almost  oxcluslvoly  nie»-  "f "  nn  a  r"  r's 
snrOB  that  must  necessarily  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  presidencies.  Let  them 
take,  for  instanco,  the  conveyance  of  the 
post-office  or  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
general  code  of  India,  and  the  naval  and 
military  foroes  of  the  Crown.  All  these 
were  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  cen- 
tral authority,  and  not  by  the  local  Coun- 
eiis.  Then,  agnin,  as  to  their  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  no  person  would  say 
that  was  a  question  which  the  local  govern- 
ments  should  have    the    power    to    deal 


House   returned ; 

Bill  reported  ;  as  amended,  to  be  eon- 
sidered  to-morrow. 

EAST  INDIA  (HIGH  COURTS  OF 

JUDICATURE)  BILL. 

OOUIIITTBB. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  proposed  that 

the  House  should  go  into  Committee  on 

this  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  tha 
Chair." 

Mjt.  BRIGHT  said,  he  and  many  other 
Members  had  been  in  the  Home  for  seven 
hours  attending  to  the  Grst  Bill,  and  they 
were  really  now  completely  exhausted.  As 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Chorles 
Wood}  himself,  bo  must  have  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  work  if  he  wished  at  that  late 
hour  (half-past  eleven  o'clock)  to  proceed 
with  an  important  measure  of  that  kind. 
For  iiimself,  lie  (Mr.  Bright)  was  not  hos- 
tile to  the  Bill,  but  if  the  Motion  was  per- 
istcd  in  for  going  into  Committee  he  must 
powers  of 


irith. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  might  men- 
tion  for  the  information  of  the  noble  Lord 
[Lord  SUnley)that  the  local  Councils  would 
have  tha  power  of  granting  acts  to  corpora- 
lions  for  local  pnrposes,  suoh  ss  the  power 
to  raise  local  rates  and  tolls  to  effect  im- 
provements. There  were  various  other 
■objects  which  would  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  local  governments. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  re* 
maining  olauses. 

Sm  CHARLES  WOOD  moved  a  new 
clanse,  Consequential  upon  clanse  50,  pro- 
viding for  the  temporary  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  Governor  Qenerol  in  the  event 
of  a  raoaney  oeourriug. 


Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  observed  that 
they  must  proceed  with  some  business,  and 
as  all  the  hun.  Members  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  Indian  affairs  were  present,  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  opportunity  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Bill. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  he  objected 
to  going  on  with  an  important  Bill  like  that 
at  that  hour.  He  and  other  Members  had 
"been  in  the  House  since  five  o'clock  and 
were  exhausted,  and  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet looked  most  exhausted  of  all. 

VisoouKT  PALME  RSTON  said,  that  ha 
thought  that  as  all  those  who  took  an  iute- 
rest  iu  the  subject  were  present  (he  oppor- 
lunity  should  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  con- 
sidered the  Bill  more  important  than  the 
last,  and  he  should  move  that  it  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leare  out  from 
the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  odd  the  words  "  the  Bill 
be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee,"  in- 
stead thereof. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  be  thought  there 
was  ample  time  left  for  the  discussion  of 
the  Bill,  on  which  bo  believed  there  were 
not  many  AmoDdmonti. 
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Ma.  J.  B.  SMITH  wd,  they  had  al- 
ready been  engaged  for  fie  von  hours  in 
the  discuBRion  of  Indian  quefltions,  and  he 
thoaght  they  ought  to  adjourn  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Bill. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
he  also  must  urge  postponement,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bill  seriously  increased 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  India  and 
reflected  on  the  statui  and  position  of  the 
Civil  Service  in  India. 

LOBD  STANLEY  said,  he  would  re- 
mind his  ria:ht  hon.  Friend  that  when  a 
number  of  Members  wished  a  Bill  to  be 
postponed  there  was  little  use  in  the  Go- 
vernment urging  it  forward.  As  to  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee,  he  had  made  the  same  propo- 
sition with  regard  to  the  previous  Bill,  and 
substantially,  if  not  in  form,  that  Motion 
was  adopted,  for  he  believed  the  Members 
who  attended  the  discussion  were  not  more 
than  would  have  attended  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  general  wish  of  the 
House,  he  would  postpone  the  Bill  until 
the  next  day,  when  he  would  state  for  what 
day  he  would  fix  it. 

Amendment  and  Motioni  by  leave,  with- 
drawn. 

Committee  deferred  till  To-morrow. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  BILL. 
COMHITTBE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  16  and  17  agreed  to. 

Clause  18  (Case  of  Child  chargeable  to 
Parish), 

Mr.  BARROW  said,  he  objected  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  deprived  the  guardians 
of  their  proper  control  over  the  children 
entrusted  to  them,  and  threw  upon  parishes 
additional  expense.  It  would  also  give  to 
a  single  magistrate  power  to  determine 
that  which  whole  benches  of  magistrates 
had  been  unable  to  determine — Uie  very 
power  which  a  few  years  ago  caused  the 
alteration  of  the  poor  law. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  clause  as  framed 
was  wholly  unintelligible,  and  he  should 
like  to  hear  the  interpretation  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  of  it.  If,  as  appeared  to 
be  the  case  from  the  clause,  the  child  was 
to  be  made  chargeable  on  the  parish  from 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Mhool*  all  he 

i/r,  Kinnaird 


could  say  was  that  a  great  injustice  was 
done  to  the  parish. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
prepared  to  admit  that  a  diffioult  question 
as  to  ohargeability  might  arise  under  the 
clause  ;  but  then  the  object  was  plain  that 
BO  long  as  the  child  continued  a  burden  oa 
the  parish  the  payment  in  the  first  place 
being  taken  from  the  Treasury  would  ulti- 
mately be  taken  from  the  parish. 

Mr.  HENLEY  asked,  whether  the  Se- 
cretary  of  State  meant,  if  a  child  entered 
a  parish  and  was  transferred  to  the  in* 
dustrial  school,  he  was  to  be  chargeable  to 
the  parish  in  which  he  was  found  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  was 
the  way,  certainly,  in  which  he  understood 
it.  If  the  Committee  thought  the  power 
unreasonable  as  against  the  parish  he  should 
not  insist  upon  it.  It  was  a  question  be* 
tween  the  public  and  the  parish,  and  if  the 
Committee  thought  the  payment  ouglit  to 
be  ultimately  made  by  the  public,  he  should 
not  object. 

Mr.  KENDALL  said,  he  believed  the 
interference  with  the  control  of  the  boards 
of  guardians  would  destroy  their  leal.  They 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  5$.  a  week  for 
the  support  of  a  child  in  the  school  who 
could  be  maintained  out  of  it  for  2f .  4\d. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  if  there  was  to 
be  a  summary  remedy  given  by  a  single 
magistrate  it  was  only  right  to  make  the 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Amendment  which  had 
been  introduced  would  enable  the  clause  to 
work  efficiently  and  well.  He  would,  how* 
ever,  revise  it,  and  if  it  were  not  then  a|^ 
proved  of  he  would  consent  to  its  being 
expunged. 

Mr.  barrow  hoped  the  clause  would 
be  abandoned.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  an 
abrogation  of  the  entire  poor  law  of  the 
kingdom. 

Mr.  HENLEY  suggested  that  the  clause 
should  be  negatived,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  propose  a  new  one 
upon  the  Report. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  would 
do  so. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  an  understanding  that  though 
the  clause  was  to  be  negatived  its  object 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  another  manner. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  there 
was  no  understanding  further  than  hia  un- 
dertaking to  bring  up  another  clause. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  was  use- 
less to  legislate  until  tho  Report  of  the 
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Committeee  which  was  inquiring  on  this 
question  had  been  presented. 

Mb.  lid  dell  said,  the  guardians  bad 
not  performed  their  duty  towards  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  the  House  in  con- 
sidering the  question  ought  not  to  be  met 
by  the  obstinate  guardian  interest.      ' 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  must  protest 
against  the  assertion  that  the  guardians, 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  ratepayers' 
pockets,  neglected  the  children  who  became 
chargeable.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  children 
who  did  not  come  to  them  for  support — 
with  the  Arab  children  of  the  streets.  He 
thought  such  sweeping  denunciations  un- 
called for.  The  Committee  had  seen  plenty 
of  assertions  on  this  subject,  but  very  little 
fact,  and  he  had  called  for  a  return  of  the 
children  who  had  passed  through  the  work- 
house schools,  so  as  to  see  what  had  become 
of  them,  and  to  get  at  the  rights  of  the 
question. 

Mb.  cave  referred  to  Mr.  Curoins's 
statements  upon  the  Plymouth  Workhouse 
Schools,  and  said  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  stated  distinctly  that  the 
guardians  did  not  fulfil  their  duty,  and  that 
a  large  majority  of  children  brought  up  in 
workhouses  turned  out  badly.  He  had  no 
wish  to  make  a  sweeping  charge  against 
guardians  who  had  a  aifficult  duty  to  per- 
form ;  but  this  was  the  statement  of  the 
Report,  and  he  supposed  it  was  carefully 
considered. 

Mb.  HENLEY  did  not  think  Plymouth 
ought  to  taken  as  a  specfmen  of  the  towns 
of  England. 

CoLOKEL  W.  STUART  said,  that  a  re- 
turn taken  in  a  district  in  the  midland 
counties,  comprisinff  many  large  towns, 
with  a  population  of  1,500,000,  showed  that 
there  were  only  thirty  women  in  the  work- 
houses on  a  particular  day,  who,  haying  been 
educated  in  the  workhouse  schools,  had 
returned  to  the  workhouse  in  a  degraded 
state. 

Clause  18  struck  out. 

Clauses  19  to  26  agreed  to. 

Clauses  26  to  30  inclttsi?e  iWvch  oui. 

Clanee  31  agreed  to. 

Clause  32  etruch  out. 

Clause  33  agreed  to. 

Clause  34  (Application  of  Act  to  existing 
Certified  Schools), 

Mb.  WH alley  said,  he  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact, 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis 
seferal  of  the  existing  schools  had  been 
made  ose  of  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 


monasteries  and  nunneries.  The  monies 
granted  for  these  institutions  had  been 
converted  to  the  support  of  establishments 
which  were  absolutely  illegal. 

Clause  postponed, 

Mb.  BUXTON  said,  that  in  the  absence 
of  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Stofibrd  Northcote) 
he  would  move  as  an  additional  clause,  that 

"On  the  application  of  the  parent,  or  of  the 
managerg,  or  of  the  guardians  who  majr  be  liable 
to  make  any  repayment  as  aforesaid  on  account  of 
anj  child,  any  justices  of  the  county  in  which  the 
school  is  situate,  if  satisfied  that  a  suitable  em- 
ployment in  life  has  been  provided  for  the  child,  or 
that  there  is  otherwise  sufficient  cause,  may  dis- 
charge the  child  from  the  school  before  the  foU 
expiration  of  the  period  for  which  he  has  been  sent 
there." 

Mb.  CAVE  thought  the  clause  unneces* 
sary.  Under  the  present  system,  applioa« 
tlon  was  made  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  a  Secretary  of  State's  order  for  dis- 
charging  a  child,  and  the  reply  usually 
came  by  return  of  post. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  Secre* 
tary  of  State  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  dis» 
charge  the  child  under  the  circumstances 
stated  without  the  intervention  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace, 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  supported  the 
clause. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  oon^ 
sidered  on  Monday,  1st  July. 

SALMON  AND  TROUT  FISHERIES  BILL, 
SECOND  BEADIHO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  BARROW  said,  he  most  object  to 
proceeding  with  the  measure  at  that  late 
hour,  and  he  should,  therefore,  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

SiB  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  if  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  second  reading 
the  Government  would  have  no  objection 
to  remit  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  hoped  the  BiU 
would  be  greatly  altered  before  the  Select 
Committee.  It  was  a  great  misfortune 
that  i(  dealt  with  trout  as  well  as  salmon. 
Unless  the  Committee  came  to  their  relief, 
the  Bill  would  impose  upon  magistrates 
the  necessity  of  possessing  a  very  minute 
knowledge  of  natural  history  ;  or  when 
they  came  to  carry  out  the  Bill  they  would 
be  very  much  pussled  by  the  definitions  iB 
it.  Some  fifty  different  things  were  de- 
scribed as  "salmon,''  and  it  was  stated 
that  ''trout"  wm  to  mdudo  all  fish  of 
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tha  (rout  apeciei  not  com preh ended  under 
the  term  "  aatmoa."  He  Ihonght  also  tliat 
the  oommoD  Ikir  reraedj  against  nuiBancet 
in  ri»era  irould  bo  sufficient  without  iht 
■(ringent  provisions  in  the  Bill.  Con^ 
■idering  that  the  bonrds  to  be  nppointed 
were  to  deal  to  a  great  extent  with  pri- 
ralo  propsTtj,  he  thought  the  propoaed 
eonstituenc^,  which  wa>  to  include  thoso 
who  paid  ot.  fur  a  licence,  rather  a  strong 
one,  and  tliat  verj  arbitrary  powers  wcro 
vested  in  the  boards.  lie  also  deemed  it 
very  hard  that  people  should  be  taxed  foi- 
leave  to  fish  in  any  river  where  trout  or 
salmon  had  once  been  seen,  and  objected 
ttreouously  to  the  payment  out  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  of  an  unlimited  number  of  in 
specters,  who  would  bo  always  putting 
their  noses  into  everybody's  face  and  their 
hands  in  everybody's  pocket.  There  were 
other  objections  he  had  to  urge  against  th» 
measure,  and  if  they  were  not  obviated  by 
the  treatment  the  Bill  received  from  the 
hands  of  a  Select  Committee,  to  which  ht 
was  glad  to  find  it  would  be  referred,  he 
should  advance  them  strcnaously  when  the 
opportunity  offered.  But  as  they  were  all 
matters  that  could  be  dealt  with  in  Com- 
mitteo  he  aliould  not  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  said,  ho  should 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  but  he  thought 
that  some  further  protection  should  be , 
afforded  to  miilowners. 

OOLONXL  PENNANT  said,  that  one  of; 
the  clauses  would  aoriously  affect  rights  in 
tidal  waters,  however  long  they  had  ex- 
isted ;  such  rights,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
Eutting  fixed  nets  in  streams.  It  would 
e  a  bad  precedent  to  enact  such  a  pro- 
vision. The  constitution  of  the  fishery 
boards  also  might  bo  extremely  objection- 
ablo  in  certain  cases,  as  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  persons  having  properly  in 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  hoped  the 
Select  Committee  would  be  composed  of 
Uembers  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
sobjoct. 

Mb.  CLIVE  said,  he  agreed  that  there 
wore  exceptional  cases  which  niiglit  bo 
provided  for  specially.  As  to  permanent 
nets,  he  thought  they  would  be  found  to 
be  almost  all  of  rocciit  introduction,  and 
ho  doubted  whether  any  prescription  could 
bo  established  in  regard  to  mnny  of  tliera. 
Where  there  was  prescription  it  might  be 
specially  dealt  with.  As  to  poisoning 
rivers,  it  was  not  the  intention  to  deal 
htrdlj  irith  those  cases  in  which  the  evil ' 
Jfr.SenUjf  ' 


had  resulted  from  raanufaotures.  Aa  to 
tbo  right  of  the  bailiffs  to  go  upon  the 
adjoining  land,  he  ihouglit  that  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  fish  fiom  being  un- 
fairly dealt  with. 

Bill  read  2°,  and  cammiUed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

CHATHAM  DOCKTARD  ENLARGEHRNT 
BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  stated  that 
he  believed  thero  was  no  opposition  to  the 
Bill  on  the  part  of  Chatham.  Ho  had, 
however,  received  a  communication  that 
the  Corporation  of  London  proposed  to  put 
in  a  saving  clause  with  the  viow  of  pre- 
aerving  the  corporation  rights.  He  did 
not  believe  the  Bill  would  interfere  in  any 
way  with  those  rights.  But  he  could  not 
agree  to  insert  the  saving  clause  in  the 
Bill  that  night  until  he  had  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  consulting  the  legal  adviser  of 
tbo  Admiralty. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  that  nuder  those 
circumstances  it  would  be  far  better  to 
postpone  the  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

Lord  CLAKENCB  PAGET  said,  Iio 
proposed  to  pass  all  the  clauses  but  one,  so 
that  it  would  bo  competent  for  tho  Com- 
mittee hereafter  to  introduce  the  clause 
into  the  Bill  if  it  should  bo  thought 
necessary. 

Clauses  1  to  26  inclusive  agreed  to. 

House  retwned. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

F,-iday,  June  21,1^^1. 

MilriiTU.]  PimLTO  Bills. — I*  Larceny,  Ac. ;  Mi- 

licioni  Injuriei  (o  Froporty  ;  Forgery  ;  Coinage 

OITenceg. 
2*  Ejut  India  Loan. 

CKIHINAL  LAff  CONSOLIDATION. 
The  lord  CHANCELLOR  moved 
that  four  Bills  on  the  subject,  which  bad 
passed  (ho  Commons,  should  be  read  a 
Si'st  time,  and  congratulated  the  House  on 
tboir  progress, 
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LoBD  BROUGHAM  heartily  joined  in 
the  congratulations  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor.   His  hopes  were  now  sanguine  that 
we  should  at  length  have  a  digest  of  at 
least  the  criminal  law,  and  it  had  becD, 
hitherto,  almost   impossible    not    to   de- 
spair.    For  many  years  he  had  laboured 
strenuously  to  obtain  this  great  benefit  to 
our  jurisprudence  and  to  the  county.  Above 
twelye  years  ago  he  had  so  far  succeeded 
that  the  Commissioners,  whom  when  in 
office  he  had  appointed,  having  reported  the 
heads  of  a  Bill  he  had  framed,  a  digest  of 
which  was  fully  discussed  in  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ;  and  another  digest  had  been  after- 
wards prepared  by  him  from  the  report  of 
the  learned  and  experienced  Commissioners, 
and  afterwards  examined  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, with  the  assistance  of  experienced 
and  skilful  practitioners.    We  had  the  in- 
yaluable  assistance,  also,  of  Members  of 
this  House,  not  law  Lords,  of  whom  one 
might  be  named,  as  he  was  not  now  pre- 
sent. Lord  Overstone,  whose  high  com- 
mercial station,  and  whose  great  weight, 
arising  from  his  position,  but  still  more 
bis  eminent  sagacity  and  acuteness  was  of 
incalculable  ycdue  in  the  inquiry.    But, 
when  all  was  prepared  and  reported  to  the 
House,  it  was  found  utterly  hopeless  to 
have  the  other  House's  adoption  of  it.    If 
that  House,  with  all  its  magistrates  and 
lawyers,  were  to  discuss  three  or  four  hun- 
dred clauses  of  a  digest,  whose  only  pur- 
pose was  the  consolidation  of  the  law  and 
not  its  alteration,  it  was  absolutely  impos* 
Bible  that  it  shoidd  be  carried.    There  was 
but  one  way  of  having  such  digest,  if 
you  really  desire  to  have  one.    As  Lord 
Lyndhurst  had  observed,  either  you  wish 
for  a  digest  or  you  do  not.    If  you  will 
not  commit  the  preparing  it  to  men  in 
whom  you  can  confide,  but  are  resolved  to 
have  each  word  discussed  in  the  Commons, 
confess  at  once  that  you  do  not  want  to 
have  a  digest.    Only  consider  how  the  dis- 
cussion must  go  on.    The  magistrates  are 
a  most  valuable  body  of  men ;  they  per- 
form inestimable  service  to   the  country 
with  the  utmost  integrity,  the  most  exem- 
plary diligence,   and  fair  ability.     But 
they  are  not  made  for  discussing  the  phra- 
seology of  Acts  of  Parliament.    The  bare 
idea  of  two  or  three  hundred  clauses,  dis- 
cussed clause  by  clause,  in  a  House  having 
half  a  hundred  county  justices,  twenty  or 
thirty  town  magistrates,  and  many  more 
oountry  gentlemen,  whose    solicitors,    or 
whose  sons  preparing  for  the  Bar,  set  them 
on  andfumish  them  with  objections  to  every 
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other  word  of  the  digest,  was  enough  to 
make  the  least  somnolent  slumber,  and 
turn  the  steadiest  head.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  obtaining  what  we  all  want,  and 
that  is  to  delegate  the  details  to  skilful 
and  trustworthy  persons,  and  to  adopt  the 
result  of  their  labours.  The  Commons, 
happily,  have  at  length  admitted  this 
truth  in  passing  the  Bills  sent  down  from 
this  House,  and  he  rejoiced  so  heartily  in 
the  prospect  afforded,  that  he  no  longer  re- 
gretted the  long  years  of  labour  which  he 
had  bestowed  on  it,  and  till  now  without 
hopes  of  the  public  or  the  law  reaping  any 
fruit  from  his  toil. 


THE  INDIAN  NAVY. 

The  Eabl  of  ELLENBOEOUQH  rose 
to  put  a  Question  to  the  noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject  of 
the  Indian  Navy.    Having  read  a  passage 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Laing  proposing  a 
reduction  of  the  Indian  Navy,  the  noble 
Earl  said  that  from  this  speech  he  was 
afraid  Mr.  Laing  was  not  aware  of  the 
original  purpose  for  which  this  navy  was 
established.     It  never  was  intended  to 
place  it  in  a  position  to  contend  with  any 
European  Power,  for  everybody  knew  that 
in  any  such  contingency  a  naval  force 
would  be  sent  out  from  this  country.     It 
was  created  for  local  purposes  only-^for 
putting  down  piracy,  transporting  troops 
and  treasure,  and  otiior  duties  which  Her 
Majesty's  ships  were  in  the  habit  of  per- 
forming in  times  of  peace.     So  far  back 
as  thirty  years  ago  he  had  calculated  that 
a  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  expenses 
of  tihie  Indian  Navy  bv  the  employment  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  for  these  purposes — 
he  calculated  the  saving  by  such  a  change 
at  something  like  £100,000  a  year;  but 
he  had  always  contemplated  that  the  In- 
dian Government  should  pay  for  the  Eu- 
ropean force,  which  might  be  employed  on 
their  rcquisitioD  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  that  force  should  be  as 
much  at  its  ^sposal  as  the  purely  local 
force.     The  difficulty  was,  however,  that 
the  Admiralty  always  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  absolute  command  of  every  force 
which  they  despatched  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  would  not  delegate  it  to  the 
Indian  Government  on  any  other  autho- 
rity.   If  the  Government  of  1846,  when 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  had 
lasted  for  a  longer  period  he  had  no  doubt 
that  an  arrangement  would  have  been  made; 
but  it  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termina- 
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tioD)  and  there  bad  been  no  opportunity 
since  of  renewing  the  discussion  of  the  mat- 
tor.  He  wished  to  know  who  was  to  pay  for 
the  naval  force  to  be  substituted  for  that 
now  employed  in  India.    If  the  Indian 
Government  were  to  pay  for  it  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Laing  could  hardly  be  maintained,  and  if 
this  country  were  called  upon  to  pay  for 
an  additional  naval  force  to  supply  the 
place  of  these  ships  this  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  surplus  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Gladstone*    As  the  Indian  Navy  was 
doomed  he  could  not  help  saying  a  word 
in  its  favour.    It  was  originally  called 
the  Bombay  Marine,  and  had   perform-^ 
cd  very  considerable  service  on  many  oc- 
casions.    In  the  first  war  with  Ava  it 
performed  considerable  service;   and  the 
first  steamer  ever  employed  in  war  was  a 
steamer  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.    Again,  in  the  China  war  of  1839, 
the  first  iron  steamers  were  employed  in 
that  war  and  were  maimed  by  crews  in 
the  service  of  the  Company;  and  it  was 
only  due  to  the  Indian  Kavy  to  say  that  it 
had  done  good  service  whenever  it  had 
been  called  upon.    If  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement were  carried  ont,  he  hoped  the 
noble  Duke,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, would  take  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  Native  force 
of  Arab  marines  under  the  command  of 
local  officers  speaking  their  language.     To 
every  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  sent  for 
service  in  the  Indian  seas  a  small  body  of 
these  marines  ought  invariably  to  be  at- 
tached, or,  otherwise,  these  vessels  would 
often  have  no  means  whatever  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  shore.    What  he  desired 
to  know  was  what  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  placing  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Indian  Government  a  sufficient 
force  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Indian  Navy,  and  whether 
the  expense  would  fall  upon  the  Indian  or 
the  English  Treasury  ? 

The  Dukk  op  SOMERSET  said,  the 
question  put  to  him  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance^  and  had  occupied  considerable 
attention  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  but  they  had  not  yet  come 
to  any  absolute  conclusion  upon  it<  With 
regard  to  the  financial  part  of  the  scheme, 
he  believed  tho  Indian  Government  had 
taken  sufficient  funds  for  this  year  amply 
to  provide  for  suoh  naval  service  as  they 
required,  the  amount  of  the  service  being 
very  much  reduced  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years.     A  question  which  hod  a  fur- 

ne  Earl  of  Bllenborough     - 


ther  financial  bearing  was  whether  tho 
Indian  Navy  should  be  entirely  abolished, 
or  whether  a  certain  proportion  of  vessels 
should  still  be  retained  for  river  service 
and  coasting  communication,  in  the  event 
of  the  further  naval  defence  of  India  being 
intrusted  to  Her  Majesty's  Navy.  This 
was  a  view  which  had  been  favourably 
considered  by  the  Government ;  but  up  to 
tho  present  time  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Charles  Wood)  had  come  to  no  definite 
conclusion.  If  the  Biitish  Government 
were  to  take  upon  themselves  additional 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  naval  re- 
quirements of  India,  of  course  it  would  be 
but  fair  to  this  country  that  the  Indian 
Exchequer  should,  to  some  extent,  ton- 
tribute  to  that  expenditure.  That  ques- 
tion hod  not  yet  been  fully  considered, 
nor  whether  the  Indian  Navy  should  be 
entii'ely  abolished,  or  some  portion  of  it 
retained.  Probably  a  portion  of  tho 
smaller  tressels  of  the  Indian  Navy  would 
be  retained.  From  all  he  had  heard  of 
this  navy,  he  believed  it  had  always  done 
its  duty,  and  he  fully  admitted  that  its 
services  ought  to  be  duly  remembered  by 
the  House. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
hd  had  heard  with  great  satisfaotion  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  smaller  vessels.  As 
to  retaining  the  larger  vessels,  he  would 
say  that  if  they  were  retained  they  would 
be  found  valuable  in  the  case  of  any  sud- 
den emergency,  because  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war  in  India  before  the  tiews  ar- 
rived in  England  the  Indian  fleet  might 
be  in  action. 

PRIVATll  BILLS— STANDING  ORDEtlS. 

STAXDIKG  OILDEB   No.  185. 

LoBD  BEDESDALE  moved,  that  the 

Standing  Order  No.  186  (formerly  223) 

be    considered,    in    order    to    its    being 

amended   in    the    following   manner: — 

After  paragraph  2,  to  iasert—- 

"  8.  Thnt  no  Protision  ftuihorising  any  Com- 
pAny  to  raise  Money  or  to  subscribe  towards  or  to 
guarantee  any  Money  in  the  Undertaking  of  an- 
other Company,  shall  be  introduced  into  any  Bill 
which  is  not  brought  in  by  tho  Company  thereby 
authorized  to  raise  Money  or  to  subscribe  or  to 
guarantee." 

It  had  been  said  that  such  a  provision 
would  interfere  with  the  establishment  of 
branch  railways;  but  ho  maintained  that 
there  Would  be  no  such  intotforcnce  in  the 
case  of  lines  which  were  really  required. 
Suoh  branch  lines  were  frequently  got 
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up  without  first  obtaiuing  proper  support 
from  the  companies  of  the  main  line  itself. 
The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment to  the  Standing  Order  would  be  that 
the  promoters  of  small  railway  schemes 
must,  in  the  first  place,  go  to  the  Com- 
pany from  whom  they  expected  to  receive 
assistance^  and  who  would  then  consider 
it,  and  see  if  fair  exertions  had  been  used 
to  obtain  that  independent  support  of  the 
line  which  it  was  right  that  it  should  re- 
ceire.  And  haying  been  satisfied  that  that 
had  been  the  case,  and  that  they  had  fail- 
ed, they  themselyes  would  then  bring  in 
the  Bill.  He  had  been  in  oommunication 
with  soTeral  Chairmen  of  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  subject, 
who  generally  approved  of  the  Amendment. 
They  agreed  that  some  legislation  was  re- 
quired to  check  the  practice  of  forming 
small  branch  line  companies  without  in- 
dependent capital,  and  only  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds 
from  the  Company  of  the  main  line ;  and 
one  of  these  Gentlemen  mentioned  that  in 
the  coutse  of  the  present  Session  a  railway 
Bill  came  before  him  for  the  construction 
of  a  branch  line,  which  was  estimated  to 
cost  £400,000.  It  turned  out  that  in  that 
case,  although  only  £3,300  had  been  paid 
up  on  cails^  the  sum  deposited  under  the 
Standing  Orders  was  £37,000.  From 
what  fcmd  it  was  supplied,  however,  did 
not  appear;  but  it  came  out  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  that  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  capital,  upwards 
of  £300,000,  was  to  be  raised  by  the 
London  and  Worth -Western  Railway 
Company. 

Tub  Mabqtoss  op  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  his  experience  of  branch  lines 
was  that  they  were  usually  projected  by 
the  residents  in  particular  districts  upon 
their  finding  that  it  was  almost  intolerable 
to  be  left  without  railway  communication. 
They  then  exerted  themselves  to  get  up 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose,  and  yery 
naturally  went  to  the  railway  company 
whose  line  they  proposed  to  join,  and  with 
whom  the  first  and  main  consideration  was 
whether  there  was  any  other  competing 
line  to  which  the  traffic  of  the  district 
could  go  if  they  did  not  secure  it  for 
themselves.  If  they  found  that  the  traffic 
could  not  go  upon  any  liuje  but  their  own, 
then  they  would  be  in  no  hurry  what- 
ever to  assist  the  new  branch  line.  They 
would  consequently  turn  their  attention 
to  other  cases  where  they  feared  compe- 
tition morei  and  to  the  district  in  which 


they  were  most  exposed  to  competition, 
not  to  that  which  required  a  railway  most, 
they  would  apply  their  resources.  He 
took  quite  a  different  view  of  the  subject 
from  the  noble  Lord.  His  opinion  was, 
and  it  was  fortified  by  his  experience 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  that  the  wonderful 
advantage  of  these  instruments  in  the  de- 
velopment of  wealth  had  been  proved  to 
such  a  degree  that  to  encourage  the  con« 
struction  of  lines  in  districts  which  were 
not  at  present  provided  with  railways  wa9 
alike  consistent  with  reason  and  sound 
sense.  In  Ireland  the  country  might  be 
said  to  be  divided  between  two  great  com- 
panies ;  and  it  was  notorious  in  the  cases 
of  small  branch  lines  that  the  only  ques- 
tion was  in  which  district  would  they 
run  ?  If  a  company  found  that  a  district 
was  bound  to  them  it  had  small  chance 
of  being  assisted  to  form  a  branch  line; 
or  that  the  line  ran  into  their  rival's  dis- 
trict, of  course  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  whilst  no  assistance  was  to 
be  obtained  from  the  other.  He  had  been 
assured  by  several  friends  in  Great  JBri- 
tain  that  they  were  very  similarly  oircum* 
stanced;  and  that  the  assistance  which 
they  were  able  to  get  from  the  great 
companies  mainly  depended  upon  whether 
they  had  any  chance  of  riyaliy  or  opposi- 
tion from  other  quarters.  He  was,  there- 
fore, ver^  averse  to  adding  another  im- 
pediment and  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  these  branch  lines.  He  had 
never  heard  of  any  branch  lino  doing  much 
mischief,  and  very  few  had  been  given  up. 
The  great  companies  would  always  take 
care  not  to  lend  their  money  too  hastily; 
and  he  did  not  see  why  agricultural 
districts  that  were  without  commercial 
wealth  should  not  have  fair  facilities  of- 
fered them  fbr  developing  their  resources. 
The  Amendment  to  the  Order  would  add 
to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  obtaining 
such  branch  lines. 

Eabl  GRANYILLE  said,  ho  did  not 
think  the  object  of  the  noble  Earl  would 
be  attained  by  the  Amendment  to  the 
Standing  Order.  There  were  few  great 
railway  companies  that  had  not  made  ar- 
rangements of  this  kind ;  and,  should  the 
Standing  Order  bo  amended  as  proposed, 
he  feared  it  would  deter  those  companies 
from  promoting  the  construction  of  branch 
lines  that  were  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  railway  system  of  the  country.  He 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  oompli- 
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oated  system  of  railway  legislation,  and 
diminish  its  expense.  But  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  Amendment  would  aug- 
ment the  expense.  Any  change  had  het- 
ter  bo  made  by  some  general  Order  in 
which  both  Houses  could  concur ;  and  be- 
ing unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  proposed  change  by  this  House  only, 
he  shoidd  oppose  tJie  Amendment. 

LoBD  LIPFORD  concurred  in  the  re- 
marks which  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Marquess.  The  effect  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  Standing  Order  would  be  to  protect 
one  great  interest  in  the  country,  and  that 
was  the  interest  of  the  law,  by  increasing 
the  expense  of  railway  Bills  and  promot- 
ing litigation;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
noble  Marquess's  argument  would  induce 
his  noble  Friend  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
posal. 

LoBD  PORTMAN  also  opposed  the  Mo- 
tion, the  adoption  of  which,  he  contended, 
would  throw  immense  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  small  railway  lines,  which  could 
only  be  constructed  by  the  assistance  of 
the  larger  companies. 

Lq^  REDESDALE  held  that  the 
Amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  put- 
ting all  parties  on  a  just  and  proper  foot- 
ing, in  regard  alike  to  themselycs,  the 
public,  and  Parliament.  He  granted  that 
without  the  assistance  of  the  larger  com- 
panies many  smaller  schemes  could  not  be 
carried  out,  and  he  did  not  object  to  that 
assistance  being  supplied;  but  what  he 
wanted  was  that  it  should  be  given  in  a 
proper  form.  His  Motion  would  ensure 
prudence  in  the  action  of  the  parties  at 
the  first  starting  of  the  scheme ;  whereas 
at  present  more  than  half  the  schemes 
which  came  before  Parliament  had  no 
foundation  whatever. 

LoKD  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY  ob- 

i'ected  to  the  introduction  of  special  legis- 
ation  as  regarded  railways  merely  by  the 
Resolution  of  one  House  of  Parliament, 
and  the  establishment  by  one  Standing 
Order  of  a  general  law  applicable  to  all 
railways  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  asked  to  concur.  If  legislation  of 
this  kind  was  required  it  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  joint  action  of  both  Houses, 
and  by  a  general  Order  which  would  be 
applied  by  both  Houses.  He  had  another 
objection  to  the  alteration — that  it  would 
necessitate  the  application  to  Parliament 
by  both  companies,  the  assisting  and  the 
assisted,  and  thus  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  would  be  greatly  increased. 
LoKD  TAUNTON  said,  he  did  not  per- 
jffarl  Granville 


ceive  the  force  of  the  noble  Lord's  objec« 
tion,  as  if  this  House  adopted  the  proposed 
Amendment  it  would  be  quite  open  to  the 
other  House.  He  thought  there  was  great 
force  in  the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  proposed  the  Amendment. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  said,  he  had  the 
greatest  possible  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
his  noble  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees, and  agreed,  moreover,  in  the  general 
policy  of  his  Motion.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  think  that  the  terms  of  the  Re- 
solution went  beyond  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  He  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  his 
noble  Friend  whether  his  object  would  not 
be  entirely  answered  if,  instead  of  the  Bill 
being  introduced  by  the  company  propos- 
ing to  advance  the  money,  the  Bill  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  unless  there  were  an 
undertaking — which  might  be  inserted  in 
the  preamble— binding  the  company  pro- 
posing to  advance  the  money  to  fulfil  that 
stipulation  f  It  would  perhaps  be  sufficient 
if  the  assisting  company  appeared  before 
the  Committee  and  signified  its  willingness 
to  bind  itself,  and  if  its  undertaking  were 
then  recited  in  the  Bill. 

Eabl  grey  thought  that  before  the 
Bill  was  brought  in  the  assent  of  the  com- 
pany intending  to  subscribe  should  be  ob- 
tained. A  Standing  Order  ought  to  be 
adopted  requiring  satisfactory  proof  to  be 
given  that  the  other  company  was  willing 
to  bind  itself  to  advance  the  money. 

LoED  REDESDALE  said,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  modify  his  Resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  his  noble 
Friend,  as  he  merely  wished  to  carry  the 
House  with  him  as  far  as  possible.  At 
the  same  time  he  retained  his  opinion  that 
unless  the  parties  who  were  to  advance  the 
money  were  themselves  either  joint  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill,  or  in  some  way  con- 
cerned in  it,  the  object  in  view  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  attained.  He  would,  how- 
ever, not  press  his  Resolution  at  present, 
but  take  time  to  frame  it  in  another  shape. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn, 

CHURCH  BUILDING  ACTS  AMENDMENT 
BILL.— SECOND  READING  PUT  OFF. 

The  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER  (who 
was  very  imperfectly  heard),  in  moving  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  said  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  waste  remove  a  serious 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  supplying 
additional  spiritual  instruction  for  populous 
districts.    Under  the  Church  Building  Acts, 
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when  a  new  church  was  proposed  to  he 
erected  notice  was  required  to  be  given  to 
the  patron  and  the  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
in  order  that  if  they  were  willing  to  under- 
take the  expense  of  providing  more  church 
accommodation  they  might  have  the  pri- 
ority in  doing  so.  But  in  certain  districts 
where  there  was  an  increasing  population 
no  patron  and  no  incumbent  had  existed 
for  centuries  past.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
was  understood  to  state  as  an  instance, 
that  some  four  centuries  ago  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea  destroyed  several  parishes 
lying  between  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's, 
leaving  a  narrow  slip  of  land  between  the 
sea  and  the  steep  cliffs  which  rose  above. 
Of  late  years  a  great  number  of  houses  had 
been  built  here,  occupied  by  a  population 
of  several  thousand  persons,  and  churches 
had  been  erected ;  but  it  had  been  found 
impossible,  as  the  law  now  stood,  to  place 
the  ministers  of  these  churches  in  the  full 
and  proper  relation  in  which  they  ought  to 
stand  towards  those  to  whom  they  minis- 
tered. When  he  applied  for  an  assign- 
ment of  a  district  to  these  churches  to  the 
Church  Building  Commissioners,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
to  whom  had  subsequently  been  transferred 
the  powers  formerly  possessed  by  the 
Church  Building  Commissioners,  he  was 
always  asked,  "  Have  you  given  notice  to 
the  patron  ?  Have  you  given  notice  to 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish?"  Why, 
ever  since  the  parishes  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  irruption  -  of  the  sea,  leaving 
only  these  fragmentary  slips  of  land,  there 
had  been  no  patron,  there  had  been  no  in- 
cumbent. "Well,"  replied  the  Commis- 
sioners, "  under  the  circumstances  we  can 
do  nothing.  We  cannot  assist  you  in  ac- 
complishing the  praiseworthy  object  of 
placing  the  ministers  of  the  different 
churches  in  a  right  position  towards  their 
congregations."  The  Bill  which  ho  now 
asked  their  Lordships  to  read  a  second  time 
bad  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  remedy 
this  difficulty,  and  to  enable  the  ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  in  cases  where  there 
was  neither  patron  nor  incumbent  in  ex- 
istence, to  proceed  as  if  the  provisions  of 
the  Church  Building  Acts  requiring  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  patron  and  incumbent 
had  been  complied  with. 

Lord  PORTMAN  thought  the  Bill  was 
not  so  simple  as  the  right  rev.  Prelate  de- 
scribed it.  It  dealt,  not  with  St.  Leonard's 
only,  but  it  went  elsewhere.  How  c^uld 
it  be  said  that  there  was  no  patron  ?  Why 
a  man  might  start  up  any  day  and  say, 


"  I  am  the  patron."  The  specific  instance 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with  was  that  caused 
by  the  incursion  of  the  sea  at  St.  Leonard's 
but  the  Bill  said,  that  wherever,  by  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  or  any  other  cause, 
there  was  no  incumbent  the  consent  of  the 
incumbent  should  not  be  required.  The 
Bill,  therefore,  interfered  with  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  and  of  private  patrons  with- 
out providing  carefully  for  ascertaining  who 
the  persons  entitled  might  be.  Again,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were  to  be 
considered  the  patrons  where  there  was  no 
other  patron ;  and  all  marriages  cele- 
brated in  the  churches  affected  by  the  Bill 
were  to  be  deemed  marriages  in  the  parish 
church.  The  Bill  required  much  consi- 
deration on  the  part  of  their  Lordships  be- 
fore they  agreed  to  a  second  reading. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  give  advice  with 
regard  to  this  Bill.  There  were  already 
so  many  Church  Building  Acts  that  if  they 
were  bound  together  they  would  make  an 
unwieldy  volume.  He  concurred  with  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  last  spoken,  that  the 
Bill  required  careful  consideration  before 
the  second  reading  was  assented  to. 

The  Bishop  of  CARLISLE  remarked 
that  these  churches  were  in  a  most  novel 
and  anomalous  position  ;  and  it  was  most  de- 
sirable to  place  the  ministers  on  a  proper 
footing  in  relation  to  their  congregations. 

The  Bishop  op  CHICHESTER  stated, 
that  in  framing  the  Bill  he  had  obtained 
the  assistance  of  a  professional  gentleman, 
who  had  had  at  least  as  many  dealings 
with  the  Church  Buildings  Acts,  and  as 
much  experience  in  drawing  Bills,  as  any 
man  in  his  profession  ;  he  meant  Mr.  Bef- 
lenden  Ker.  He  was  quite  willing  to  post- 
pone the  second  reading,  in  order  that  their 
Lordships  might  have  time  to  fully  con- 
sider the  subject. 

Second  Reading  put  of  to  Thursday 
next. 


EAST  INDIAN  LOAN  BILL. 
SECOin)  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

Eabl  DE  GREY  aud  RIPON,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said  the 
necessity  for  the  loan  which  it  gave  power 
to  contract  did  not  arise  from  any  defi- 
ciency of  income  or  excess  of  expenditure 
in  India,  but  simply  from  the  state  of 
the  cash  balances  in  the  home  Treasury. 
Those  who  were  acquainted  with  Indicui 
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matters  would  be  aware  thai;,  speaking 
theoretioally,  there  was  no  mode  by  wliioh 
the  Home  Treasury  oould  be  supplied  ex- 
cept by  remittances  from  India;  but,  of 
late  yearS)  since  the  establishment  of  the 
railway  system,  the  Indian  railway  com- 
panies had  been  accustomed  to  pay  into 
the  Home  Treasury  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  their  works,  and  money 
was  advanced  to  them  in  India  by  the  In- 
dian Qovernment ;  so  that  between  the  two 
there  had  always  been  balances  in  the 
Home  Treasury  which  rendered  actual  re- 
mittances from  India  unnecessary.  At  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  1860  these  ba- 
lances amounted  to  £2,220,000;  but, 
owing  to  short  payments  by  the  railway 
oompanies  and  the  state  of  the  money- 
market  during  the  past  year,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  financial  year,  the  balances  had 
liallen  to  a  little  less  than  £370,000.  In 
i^ddition  to  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
cash  balances  in  India,  the  Secretary  of 
Btate  had  thought  it  advisable,  in  order 
that  the  railways  now  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction in  India  should  not  be  stopped, 
to  remit  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  sterling 
to  India.  The  estimated  amount  of  ex- 
penditure in  England  on  Indian  account 
for  the  current  year  was  £9,500,000; 
the  estimated  expenditure  on  railways, 
£8,000,000,  composed  of  £6,000,000  to 
be  spent  in  India,  and  £2,000,000  at 
home ;  so  that,  if  it  were  borne  in  mind 
that  two  sums  expended  for  railway  pur- 
poses in  India  was  the  only  form  in  which 
a  remittance  to  this  country  oould  bo  look- 
ed for,  there  would  remain  £3,500,000,  at 
least,  of  home  expenditure  on  Indian  ac- 
count to  be  provided  for  in  this  country. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  the  demands 
which  would  thus  be  made  on  the  Homo 
Treasury  his  right  hon.  Friend  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  au- 
thority to  borrow  the  sum  of  £4,000,000 
in  this  country,  and  to  give  him  that 
authority  was  the  object  of  this  Bill. 

Bill  read  2%  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday 
next. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  BILL. 
nEPOBT. — OBDBB  SISCHABQED. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  receiving  the  Ee- 
port  of  the  Amendment  read. 

Tub  Duke  op  SOMERSET  said,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  against  this  measure  in  this 
House,  and  the  still  more  powerful  opposi- 
tion which  he  understood  would  be  raised 
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in  "  another  place,"  upon  the  ground  that 
the  Bill  was  objectionable  in  its  form, 
inasmuch  as  it  should  have  originated  in 
tho  House  of  Commons,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  proceed  with  it  further.  He 
wished,  however,  to  say  a  few  words, 
arising  from  a  remark  of  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Hardwicke),  in  reference  to 
an  appointment  he  had  recently  made  to 
one  of  the  livings.  It  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  their  Lordships  to  know  that  that 
appointment  had  not  been  made  for  party 
or  personal  purposes.  The  circumstances 
were  those.  He  had  the  appointment  of  a 
chaplain  to  one  of  the  livings  upon  the 
Hospital  property  in  the  north  of  England ; 
and  he  selected  for  the  living  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  chaplain  in  the  service  of 
the  Admiralty  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea  stations.  He  was  five  years 
chaplain  on  board  the  Albion ;  and  whilst 
he  was  there  the  ship's  company  was  at- 
tacked most  severely  by  small-pox  and 
cholera,  eighty  men  being  carried  off  in  a 
few  days.  This  clergyman  was,  during 
this  time,  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions 
to  tho  sick  and  dying.  The  ship's  com- 
pany's suffered  in  the  attack  on  ^ebasto- 
pol,  the  loss  being  eighty-seven  men ;  and 
this  same  chaplain,  on  that  occasion,  as- 
sisted the  surgeon  to  tho  utmost  of  his 
power.  The  surgeon  and  the  paymaster 
were  both  woundoid,  and  the  chaplain  con- 
tinued to  render  assistance  to  the  wounded 
sailors,  and  continued  this  assistance  after 
he  himself  was  slightly  wounded.  Having 
obtained  a  report  to  this  effect  from  offi- 
cers in  command,  he  confessed  he  thought 
that  the  gentleman  was  very  £t  for  the 
preferment;  and  he  thought  that  their 
Lordships  would  see  that  ho  had  been 
actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  seal 
for  the  interests  of  the  service.  It  would 
also  be  gratifying  to  their  Lordships  to 
know  that  since  the  gentleman  had  filled 
the  living  he  had  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  the  parish  and  was  most  popular 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Eabl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  recollected  that  when  a  boy  the  great 
living  of  Symington  was  divided  into  six 
livings  upon  the  understanding  that  they 
should  be  given  to  chaplains  in  the  navy 
as  a  reward  for  services ;  the  object  being 
to  enable  the  Admiralty  to  induce  a  more 
-respectable  class  to  enter  the  service.  The 
noble  Duke  had  done  right  in  promoting 
this  gentleman,  and  the  only  doubt  he  had 
was  whether  the  noble  Duke  ought  not  to 
have  relaxed  the  Order  in  Council  in  his 
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fuYOur,  and  made  him  a  commander  in  the 
navy  ? 

The  EAiiL  ofHAKDWICKE  disclaimed 
having  had  any  intention  of  imputing  to 
tho  noble  Duke  that  he  had  used  the 
Hospital  patronage  for  political  purposes. 
What  ho  said  was  that  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital had  been  used  by  all  parties  for  poli- 
tical purposes,  and  ho  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity had  now  arrived  for  doing  that 
which  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
possibility  of  doing  tho  same  sort  of  thing 
for  the  future.  He  thought  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Hospital  should  bo  managed 
by  an  independent  body  of  persons  selected 
for  til  at  piu'poso  by  the  Crown,  and  respon- 
sible to  Parliament;  whilst  the  internal 
management  of  tho  Hospital  should  be  re- 
gulated by  tho  Governor,  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor, and  other  officers. 

Earl  GREY  understood  the  Bill  would 
rc-appcar  in  this  House  at  a  very  late 
period  of  the  Session,  when  he  should  cer- 
tainly not  bo  present.  Ho  would  now, 
tbcreforo,  expreas  a  hope  that  a  more  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  evils  which  were 
allowed  to  exist  in  the  management  of  tho 
Hospital  would  be  applied  than  that  which 
had  been  suggested.  He  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  Greenwich  Hospital 
used  to  bo  considerod  as  one  of  the  great 
interests  in  tho  county  with  which  he  was 
connected.  It  was  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  any  candidate  there  to  secure  that 
interest,  and  on  one  occasion — in  1826— 
it  had  told  powerfully  against  himself. 
Tor  the  Jast  twenty-five  years  or  more 
this  infiuenco  had  not  boon  exerted  on 
either  side,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  there  was  some  danger  of  a 
revival  of  this  iufiucnce  at  a  future  time. 
That  daqger  would  not,  however,  be 
averted  by  the  plan  proposed.  At  pre- 
sent all  our  public  servants  were  subordi- 
nate to  llIinisterB ;  who  in  their  turn  were 
responsible  to  Parliament.  If  this  sound 
principle  were  departed  from,  and  an  in- 
dependent authority  like  that  suggested 
by  the  noble  Earl  were  created,  abuses  of 
a  far  more  dangerous  description  would 
spring  up  than  existed  under  the  present 
system.  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were 
liable  to  answer  to  Parliament  for  any 
suoh  abuBes,  but  permanent  servants  of 
the  public  would  bo  exempt  from  this 
control ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  them 
properly  responsible  to  anybody ;  and  job- 
bing and  mismanagement,  of  which  we 
had  no  experience,  would  ensuo  if  Parlia- 
ment created  what  was  known  in  foreign 
countries  as  a  hureattcracie.    The  proper 


mode  of  guarding  against  the  evils  an- 
ticipated was  by  selling  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  property.  He  w^as  persuaded  that 
the  public  was  an  essentially  bad  owner 
of  landed  property.  On  a  long  series  of 
years  it  was  impossible  that  land  could  be 
well  managed  on  behalf  of  the  publiOf 
though  it  was  quite  true  that  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  years  tho  Greenwich  Hos* 
pital  estates  had  been  admirably  managod4 
On  referring  to  tho  lloport  of  the  Com- 
missionera  he  found  Sir  James  Graham 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  get  another  Receiver  who 
would  manage  tho  afiairs  of  the  Hospital 
with  equal  success.  By  the  sale  of  the 
property  the  Commissioners  themselves 
stated  there  would  be  an  immediate  ac- 
cession to  the  income  of  the  Hospital;  and| 
considering  the  advantage  to  the  country 
of  having  this  property  held  by  residents 
instead  of  absentees,  ho  hoped  the  noble 
Duke  would  consider  the  expediency  of 
selling  it.  There  could  not  be  a  more  ad- 
vantageous time  for  effecting  a  sole  than 
the  present.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
estates  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  sold 
about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  ago,  just 
before  the  present  Receiver  was  appointed. 
But  it  realized  a  most  inadequate  price. 
Ifow,  however,  if  the  present  Receiver 
were  authonzod  to  take  measures  for  sell- 
ing the  property,  under  the  control  of  tlie 
Admiralty,  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  its  true  value,  to  the  great  bone- 
fit  of  the  public;  it  would  also  provide  a 
security  against  future  abuses  and  evils. 
It  seemed  almost  an  absuixlity  that  this 
property  should  be  retained  by  a  public 
body.  Of  the  whole  expenditure  of 'the 
Hospital,  only  a  small  proportion,  about 
£40,000  a  year,  was  derived  from  this  pro- 
perty. Considering  the  hopeless  task  of 
creating  an  authority  to  which  the  manage- 
ment of  a  property  of  this  kind  could  be 
safely  trusted,  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  weigh  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  selling  it. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  the 
Bill  on  this  subject  would  be  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  could 
only  say  that  in  the  Amendments  he  should 
introduce  it  would  be  his  earnest  desire  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  their  Lordships. 

The  EiLBL  of  ELLENBOROUGH  trust- 
ed that  the  Bill  to  come  up  from  the  other 
House  would  not  contain  words  to  the  ef- 
fect that  any  number  of  places  might  be 
created,  at  any  amount  of  salary. 

Order  discharged;  and  Bill  (by  leave 
of  the  House)  tvithdratcn* 
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INDIA  (COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION)- 
EXCLUSION  OF  NATIVES  FROM  ARMY 
MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

PETITION — ADDREBB  FOR  FAPEBB, 

Loan  ^ONTEAQLE  roae  to  present  a 
Petition  from  certain  British  subjects— 
Fareees — Natives  of  India,  complaining  of 
their  exclusion  from  the  competitiTe  ex- 
amination required  for  appointments  to 
office.  Ho  would  also  moTc  for  all  Offi- 
.cial  Correspondenoe  relating  to  t^eir  case. 
He  said,  the  question  he  felt  it  his  dutf 
to  bring  under  their  Lordships'  notice, 
not  only  stated  a  grievance  of  whioh  the 
petitioners  had  the  justest  right  to  com- 
plain,  but  involved  the  rtill  more  impor- 
tant question  of  the  obligations  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  TJnited  Kingdom  had  con- 
tracted in  reference  to  BritiBh  subjects 
in  India,  and  of  those  obligations  the  Crown 
bad  more  recently  assumed  on  the  transfer 
to  the  Sovereign,  of  the  Government  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  This  question  included 
the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Natives 
of  India,  and  their  eligibility  to  all  offl- 
oial  appointments  nndcr  the  Oovemment. 
He  did  not  wish  to  state  the  case  of  the 
petitioners  without  assuring  the  House 
that  he  brought  it  forward  without  any 
wish  to  express  any  reproach  or  imply 
any  mistrast  of  the  conduct  of  the 'present 
Governor  General ;  he  wished  to  speak  of 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Canning,  from  his  ar- 
rival in  India  to  the  present  time,  vrith  all 
the  respect  that  was  so  justly  due  to  him, 
and  more  especially  for  the  justice  and 
sympathy  he  had  manifested  for  the  Na- 
tives. The  Act  of  Parliament  to  which 
he  first  wished  to  call  attention  was  that 
of  1833— the  Charter  Act  of  1833  (3  &  4 
WiU.  IV.  c.  85)— the  87th  Clause  of  which 
statute  enacted,  that 

"  No  NatiTe  of  India  nor  an;  natural -born  sub- 
jeot  of  Great  Britain,  nor  »nj  natural-born  aubject 
nuiijent  therein,  ahould,  bj  reason  oolj'  of  his 
religion,  placo  of  birth,  or  colour,  be  diiahled 
from  holing  place,  ofilee,  or  appointment  under 
the  East  India  Company." 

The  words  of  that  clause  had  his  entire 
concurrence.  They  were  comprehensive 
admitting  of  no  doubt  or  exception.  But 
he  grieved  to  say  that  there  was  conclusive 
evidence  to  prove  that,  in  practice  by  the 
conetruction  given  to  the  woris  he  had  read, 
they  had  been  made  subject  to  the  most 
narrow  and  ungenerous  limitation.  What 
was  the  just  meaning  of  the  clause,  and 
the  intention  of  Parliament  he  would  prove 
by  referring  to  the  authority  of  the  states- 
men by  whom  this   Bill  woa  prepared, 


inpported.  At  that  time  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  now  Lord  Glenelg,  was  Preaident  of 
the  Board  of  Control;  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Wynn  had  been  his  predecessor ;  Lord  Ma- 
lay filled  the  office  of  Secretary  for  In- 
dia ;  tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  great  au- 
thority on  all  subjects,  but  especially  on 
Indian  affairs,  was  in  the  maturity  of  his 
power;  the  IfarqueBs  of  Lansdowne  had 
undertaken  the  charge  of  the  India  Bill, 
representing  in  this  duty,  the  Government 
of  the  late  Earl  Grey.  Those  Statesmen  all 
expressed  their  high  approval  of  the  87tb 
Clause,  or,  of  the  principle  on  which  it 
rested.  That  clause  had  not  been  carele«a- 
ly  framed,  or,  surreptitiously  introdoced. 
carried  unanimously,  its  object  and 
its  consequencos  baving  been  first  pointed 
out,  and  the  special  approval  of  Parliament^ 
justly  claimed  and  given  to  its  authors 
and  their  aupportera.  Mr.  Wynn,  who 
had  at  that  time  quitted  Eail  Grey's  Go- 
ycmment,  stated  on  the  lOth  of  J^uly — 

'itb  great  pleamre  I  have  heard  a  d^ 
claration  that  all  Natives  of  India,  without  regard 
'At  colour,  deacent,  or  religiOD,  ahould  bo  eligibh 
o  BjOTj  office  under  the  Government  which  tbair 
iducation  might  qualiij  them  to  fill."  He  vent 
still  further,  deelariag  emphaUcall;  "That  lbs 
ilj  principle  on  nhich  India  oould  be  jiutlj  mt 
wiaelr  administered  wag  that  of  admitting  tha 
Natives  to  a  participation  in  the  GoTemmoot,  and 
oUowinff  tbem  to  hold  evorj  office,  the  duties  of 
which  uer  were  coDipelcnt  to  diaehorge." 

Lord  Macaulay,  on  the  same  day,  in  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  finished  of  his 
orations,  described  tho  87th  Claosc  as 
"wise,  benevolent,  and  noble,-  enacting 
that  no  Native  of  our  Indian  Empire  ahaU, 
by  reason  of  his  descent,  colour  or  religion, 
be  incapable  of  holding  office.  To  the  last 
day  of  my  life,"  he  added,  "I  shall  be 
proud  of  having  been  one  of  those  who 
assisted  in  the  framing  of  the  Bill  which 
contains  that  clause."  He  concluded  by 
asking,  "  Do  we  think  that  we  can  give 
knowledge  without  awakening  ambition; 
and  do  we  mean  to  awaken  ambition  and 
to  give  it  no  legitimate  vent  .■■"  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  somewhat  more  guarded, 
but  without  differing  in  principle.  His 
words  were — 

"  If  there  woa  one  point  on  which  all  | 

had  agreed — and  ho  mido  this  assertion  ti  .  .  _ 
perusal  of  the  eridence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittees which  sat  in  both  Houses — it  was  that  tho 
Natives  of  iLdia  should,  as  much  as  possible,  bo 
emplojrcd  in  the  revoau«  and  judicial  establisb- 
of  the  country.     That  point  was  again  and 
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Lhe  UarquesB  of  Lansdowne,  vas  still  m<B« 
explicit  in  bis  statement  of  tho  facts,  and 
in  his  exposition  of  the  Bill,  of  whidt  he 
moTod  the  second  reading— 

"  ](  wM  p&rt  of  tho  new  ijitem  which  ba  bAd 
t«  propon,  that  to  «Tei7  offlM  in  ladu,  sTsry 
NatiTs  of  whatever  nalo,  Kot,  or  religion,  ehoold 
be  bj  law  equaJly  admiasible ;  and  be  hoped  the 
Qoremment  would  seriously  endeaTouc  to  gire 
the  fulleit  effect  to  thia  amogement,  which  woald 
b«  as  beaeflclal  to  the  people  themielTeB  as  it 
would  bo  adTUtageoni  to  the  economical  rofomu 
which  wore  now  in  progresi  in  different  p«rt«  of 
India.  The  NaliTes,"  be  continued,  "  are  oliTe 
to  ths  giieTance  of  being  excluded  from  a  larger 
ihare  io  the  EiecutiTe  Goiemment.  The;  are 
at  preaent  oulj  emplojed  in  lubordinale  litua- 
tiosa  in  the  revenue,  jndicial,  and  militaiy  depart- 
menti.  It  i>  ampl;  borne  oat  bf  the  oiidence 
that  mch  oxoluiion  i>  not  warranted  on  the  acore 
of  inopadtj  for  buiinesi,  want  of  application,  er 
of  truatwortbincBS ;  while  it  is  contended  that 
their  admiiaion,  under  European  control,  into  the 
higher  office!  would  itrcngthen  their  attachment 
Io  British  connection,  and  wonld  conduce  to  the 
better  adminiitration  of  juatice." 
Thia  oridence  is  conclusiTe  with  respect  to 
the  intoBtions  of  the  framers  of  tho  Charter 
Act  of  1833,  and  gives  an  uuimpeachable 
commentaiT  on  the  true  meaning  of  that 
statute.  The  fundamental  principle  on 
which  it  restfl  never  had  a  more  decided 
support  than  from  a  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Ellenborough)  now  in  the  House,  and 
whose  high  abilitiea  and  eloquence  have 
never  been  more  brilliantly  employed  than 
npon  Indian  affairs  in  assiBting  and  gui' 
ding  the  deliberations  of  Parliament.  Ho 
obMTved  in  1830,  that 

"  Amopg  the  means  of  reducing  expenditure 
was  the  ver;  deairablo  one  of  reducing  gniduallj 
the  number  of  Europeans  emplajied,  and  of  bring- 
ing forward,  though  graduallj  and  with  extreme 
caution,  the  moat  deterring  Natiiei  b;  emplojing 
them  in  aitnatiani  of  higher  nuthoritf  and  truit 
tban  thef  had  hitherto  been  nocuatomed  to  All." 
The  next  period  to  which  he  would  refer 
was  1853,  when  the  renewal  of  the  Charter 
againtookplace.  While  thia  latter  Bill  was 
in  progress  through  tho  other  House  he 
(Lord  Uonteagle)  inquired,  perhaps  some- 
what prematurely,  of  his  noble  Fricnd(EaTl 
Granrille)  whether  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion for  the  civil  service  would  be  extend- 
ed to  Natives  of  India.  The  conversation 
which  took  place  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords 
on  the  13th  June  {Batuard't  DebaUi, 
cxxviii,  p.  48)  was  irreEistible  in  showing 
that  the  aeclaratjons  made  by  the  Govern- 
nient  of  Earl  Grey  in  1833  were  repeated, 
adopted,  and  strengthened  by  their  sue- 
cesBors  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen twenty  years  subsequently  j  and  ol' 
that  Cabinet  tiie  leading  peisons  in  the 


present  Adminbtration  were  members.  On 
that  occasion  he  (Lord  Uonteagle)  rused 
the  discussion  as  follows : — 

"  Lord  Honteagle  :  Tboqueation  which  he  withsd 

uk  the  GoTernment  waa  thia.  Whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition  propoaed  to  be  applied  to  the 
Uiril  SerTice  would  be  extended  to  NatiTei  of 
[ndia  ai  well  ai  to  Europeon-bom  lubjsota  of  the 
Crown!  Suppoaiog  the  case  ofaNatiTC  medioal 
itudent,  being  the  Queen'a  aubject,  born  at  Cal- 
cutta, would  he  be  admitted  to  the  free  oompetitioD 
for  a  medioal  appointment,  in  the  saoH  maimer  u 
if  he  were  European  bom  t 

"  Earl  GranTille,  in  answer,  bad  not  tho 
sUghteat  beaitation  in  sajing  that,  if  Natirea  of 
[ndia  arrived  here  competent  to  paaa  the  required 
examination,  the;  would  gain  the  appointment 
awarded,  in  Iree  competition,  the  same  ai  if  Ihej 
liad  been  bom  in  Eorope. 

"  Lcrd  Monteagle  itated  that  be  reoeited  this 
replj  with  the  grcateat  delight — leM  Icom  anj  largo 
immediate  ooniequence  to  which  it  would  lead, 
than  from  tho  all-important  reaults  which  it  molt 
produce,  in  carrjing  out  eTentoall;  the  fall  mean- 
ing of  the  8Tth  Clauae  of  the  last  Charter  Act 
nod  the  intention  of  its  framen.  It  had  been 
itated  hj  Lord  Lanadowne  in  1833  that  thero 
gbould  be  an  entire  equality  among  all  the  aub- 
■eots  of  the  Queen,  whatever  their  coloar  or  their 
religion.  He  conaidered  the  reply  now  given  bj 
the  Government,  through  'Earl  Granville,  to  be  a 
fulfilment  of  thia  engagement.  It  would  be  tho 
entire  degtruction  of  ths  monopoly  of  what  waa 
called  the  oovenanted  aeivice  as  now  undenlood. 
He  was  miatafcen  if  there  had  not  been,  with  re* 
apeot  to  Iheae  covenanted  appointments,  a  vicU- 
tion  of  the  law  of  1833  aa  it  bad  paieed. 

■'The  Marqueae  of  ClaorJcarde  deiirod  to  ex- 
preaa  bia  grent  aatielactioa  at  tho  statement  of 
Earl  Granvillo  that  the  Natives  of  India  would 
hereafter  be  eligible  for  the  hJgheat  civil  appoint- 
ment*.   That  certainly  waa  a  great  atep. 

"  The  Earl  of  Albemarle :  A  great  atteas  hai 
been  laid  on  that  portion  of  the  Government  plan 
which  laid  the  higher  departmenta  of  the  oivil 
aervice  of  India  open  to  the  Native!  of  the  oonn- 
try ;  bnt  ao  long  as  their  admiasion  to  this  com- 
petition depended  merely  on  a  single  clause  In  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  waa  liable  to  be  set 
aiids  or  disavowed  by  aubordinate  authority,  he, 
for  one,  maat  be  allowed  to  state  that  his  objec- 
tions would  remain  as  atrong  at  ever."— ^TonMr^ 
cxxviii.  pp.  id,  50. 

TJpon  moving  the  second  reading  of  tho 
Bill  in  that  House,  August  5th,  tho  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Granville),  who  had  chaise  of 
the  India  Bill,  said  he  waa  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature 
had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been  carried  out, 
and  that  the  Natives  of  India  were  not 
employed  to  the  extent  which  ha  ahonld 
wi^  mem  to  be  omployed,  but  that  tho 
Bill  he  then  proposed  woi^d  give  a  ttec 
entry  for  Natives  of  India  into  the  co- 
venanted services.  Again,  on  the  6th  and 
I2th  of  August,  tho  same  subject  was  re- 
sumed, and  an  explanation  was  given  by 
Earl  GranTille,  pointing  out  the  reason 
why  the  exclusion  of  NatlTea  from  th 
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covenanted  service  had  been  liitherto  en- 
forced, but  why  Parliament  might  confi- 
dently expect  that  such  exclusion  would 
cease  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill  then  before 
the  HousOt  He  (Lord  Monteagle)  then 
adverted  to  the  circumstance  that,-*- 

"  Notwitbitanding  the  87th  Olause  introduced 
into  the  Act  of  1838,  renewing  the  Company's 
0 barter,  and  declaring  the  eligibility  of  Natives 
to  the  coTenantcd  service,  not  one  had  oyer  been 
admitted,  recommended  a  olause,  declaring  that 
no  natural-born  subject  of  Her  Mniesty  should, 
by  reason  of  colour,  or  religion,  or  place  of  birth, 
be  incapable  of  holding  office  and  employment 
under  the  Company,  whether  in  the  covenanted  or 
uncoTcnanted  service.  If  this  clause  should  not  be 
inserted  in  the  Hill,  the  Company  might  treat  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  the  Oovernment  in  this 
respect  as  mere  moonshine.  He  begged  to  give 
notice  that  he  would  bring  up  this  clause  on  the 
third  reading,  in  order  that  his  proposal  might 
stand  recorded  in  the  Journals. 

"  Earl  Granville  observed,  that  the  aptitude  of 
Natives  for  certain  departments  of  the  service 
had  been  satisfactorily  established  before  the  India 
Committee.  If,  therefore,  he  objected  to  the  noble 
Lord's  clause  it  was  not  from  any  doubt  that 
Natives  of  India  would  be  found  fully  qu<ilified 
to  fill  the  offices  referred  to  in  it.  The  noble 
Lord's  clause,  however,  was  directed  against  an 
imaginary  evil.  The  reason  why  Natives  had  not 
been  employed  in  the  Civil  Service  was  this — The 
olause  in  the  existing  Act  was  merely  permissive, 
and  the  Civil  Service  being  entirely  dependent  on 
nomination,  it  had  happened  that  no  director  had 
nominated  a  Native.  Had  a  Native  been  nomi- 
nated, be  must  have  been  employed.  The  pre- 
sent Bill  abolished  the  system  of  nomination,  and 
any  Natives  who  exhibited  equal  talent  with  Eng- 
lishmen at  the  examination  would  obtain  em- 
ployment."— 3  Bansard,  vol.  cxxix.  p.  1449. 

This  assurance  was  so  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory as  to  induce  him  (Lord  Monteagle)  to 
abandon  any  intention  of  dividing  the 
House,  though  he  Inoved  a  declaratory 
clause  on  the  third  reading  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  his  opinion  and  conviction.  He 
next  came  to  the  Act  of  1858,  transferring 
the  Government  of  India  from  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Crown.  While  that  measure 
was  under  discussion  ho  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  attention  a  third  time 
to  the  miserable  manner  in  which  the 
promises  previously  made  to  tho  Natives 
of  India  had  been  redeemed.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  urged  his  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville)  to  hold  out  some  more  satisfac- 
tory assurance  on  that  subject.  His  noble 
Friend  answered  by  appealing  to  him  not 
to  press  him  for  any  specific  declarations 
on  the  matter,  observing  thai  one  of  the 
duties  of  tho  Government,  on  the  pass- 
ing of  the  measure  then  in  Parliament, 
would  be  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty,  for 
Her  gracious  approval,  a  Proclamation 
which  should  declare  Her  intentions;  and 
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thereby  fully  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
Natives  of  India.  His  noble  Friend  add- 
ed that  it  could  not  but  be  felt  more  gra- 
cious and  more  conducive  to  the  future 
interests  of  India  that  those  words  of 
grace  and  favour  should  come  from  the 
lips  of  the  Sovereign  than  appear  to  be 
forced  from  the  Executive  Government 
by  any  Parliamentary  pressure.  To  an 
appeal  so  just  and  reasonable  he  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  acceding.  The 
noble  Lord's  engagement  had  been  per- 
formed to  the  letter,  in  that  message  of 
mercy  with  which  Her  Majesty  strove  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  India  after  the  mutiny. 
In  the  Iloyal  Proclamation  issued  in  No- 
vember, 1858,  and  shortly  afterwards  cir- 
culated throughout  India,  the  very  words 
of  the  87th  Clause  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred as  the  great  charter  of  civil  and 
religious  equality  for  the  people  of  India 
were  incorporated.  The  language  of  the 
Proclamation  was*.— 

**  We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  Natives  of 
our  Indian  territories  by  the  same  obligations  of 
duty  which  bind  us  to  all  our  other  subjects  ;  and 
those  obligations,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  we  slmll  faithfully  and  conscientiously  fulfil." 

Her  Majesty  continued — 

*'  We  decree  that  so  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects, 
of  whatever  race  or  creed,  may  be  freely  and  im- 
partially admitted  to  those  offioes  in  our  service 
tho  duties  of  which  they  may  bo  qualified  by 
their  education,  ability,  and  integrity,  fully  to  dis- 
charge," 

Such  was  tho  solemn  confirmation  given 
by  the  Sovereign,  on  assuming  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Indian  Empire,  to  the  pledge 
repeatedly  held  out  by  Parliament  to  the 
people  of  that  country  since  the  year  1833. 
It  had  been  given  by  the  Government  of 
Earl  Grey  in  1833,  by  that  of  Earl  Aber- 
deen iu  1853.  In  both  cases  it  had  been 
adopted  by  Parliament  as  a  part  of  tho 
solemn  compact  made  in  renewing  the 
charter.  Finally,  it  was  adopted  and  an- 
nounced by  the  Sovereign  Herself  on  as- 
suming the  full  and  undivided  authority 
of  ruling  Her  180,000,000  of  Indian  sub- 
jects, constituting  the  most  magnificent 
Empire  in  the  world.  Never  was  on  en- 
gagement so  solemnly  contracted  between 
the  Crown,  tho  Legislature,  and  the  People. 
Yet  the  petitioners,  whose  case  he  stated, 
were  still  left  in  a  position  to  complain 
of  its  nonfulfilmcnt.  This  statement  he 
was  fully  prepared  to  prove.  But  before 
doing  so  he  would  ask  leave  to  refer  to 
one  further  authority  ho  had  omitted, 
which  would  show  that  tho  engagements 
entered  into  by  England  with  the  Natives 
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of  India  had  also  been  acknowledged  by 

one  of  the  ablest  men  who  had  governed 

that   country,  he  alluded   to  Lord  Har- 

dinge,  who  in  1844  issued  the  following 

wise  and  liberal  minute : — 

"  The  Governor  General  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  state  of  Sduoation  in  Bengal, 
and  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  afford 
it  ovcrj  reasonable  encouragement  bj  holding  out 
to  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  a  fair  prospect  of  employment 
in  the  public  service,  not  only  to  reward  indi- 
vidual merit  but  to  enable  the  State  to  profit 
largely  by  the  measures  taken  for  public  instruo- 
tion,  has  resolved,  that  in  every  case  a  preference 
shall  bo  given  to  the  candidates  who  shall  have 
been  educated  in  the  established  institutions,  and 
who  shall  have  distinguished  themselves  by  more 
than  aa  ordinary  amount  of  merit  and  attain- 
ments." 

If  there  was  one  mode  better  than  another 
of  redeeming  these  often  repeated  pledges, 
it  was  to  be  found  in  the  promotion  of 
educatioUi  and  especially  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  science  in  India.  iN^othing  had 
done  more  to  romove  the  prejudices  of 
caste  and  advance  the  cause  of  civilization 
in  India  than  the  establishment  of  the 
]^cdieal  College  at  Calcutta.  This  was 
among  the  many  obligations  which  India 
owed  to  that  most  excellent  man,  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  who  so  long  back  as 
May  30,  1829»  had  by  his  minute  an- 
nounced that — 

"  The  degree  to  which  tho  Natives  have  con- 
quered prejudices  that  without  instruction  would 
have  been  the  most  inveterate,  is  shown  in  the 
Hindoo  College  of  Dr.  Tytler,  and  the  Medical 
School  of  Dr.  Breton,  in  which  there  are  pupils 
of  high  caste  said  to  dissect  animals,  and  even 
handle  tho  bones  of  human  skolctons." 

The  Natives  had  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  medical  science,  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  high  authority  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  EUenborough)  that 
Native  practitioners  were  frequently  able 
to  save  lives  that  would  bo  lost  under  the 
treatment  of  Europeans.  Students  of  the 
iledioal  College  at  Calcutta  came  over  to 
this  country  to  mature  their  instruction, 
and  entered  successfully  into  full  compe- 
tition with  tiieir  English  fellow- students 
in  our  Universities  and  other  training  es- 
tablishments. Nineteen  of  these  Native 
gentlemen  now  held  appointments  in  India 
with  honour  and  credit  to  themselves.  No 
doubt  arose  in  their  minds  that  the  obliga- 
tions which  had  been  incurred  by  England 
would  bo  fulfilled.  In  one  instance  a  Na- 
tive student  who  had  obtained  the  second 
place  among  forty-two  candidates,  having 
completed  his  medical  course  here,  wont 
to  ptinuo  his  studies  on  tho  Continent, 


and  being  anxious  to  acquire  os  much 
knowledge  as  he  could,  in  addition  to  his 
medical  and  surgical  acquirements  had 
made  himself  master  of  three  Euronean 
languages.  He  thought  that  whilst  it  was 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
the  visits  of  men  whoso  minds  had  been 
highly  cultivated  and  matured,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dwarkanauth  Taj  ore  and  Eammo- 
hun  Hoy,  the  claims  of  younger  students 
should  not  be  passed  over.  The  education 
in  our  best  British  medical  schools  of  dili- 
gent and  well-instructed  pupils  of  the  Hin- 
doo College,  or  of  students  brought  pp  in 
the  Grant  and  Elphinstone  Institutions, 
men  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  as 
his  Parsee  petitioners  had  done,  and  who 
coming  amongst  us  have  obtained  know- 
ledge and  profited  by  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  with  their  own  eyes,  judging  for 
themselves  of  all  that  was  in  progress 
in  England,  ond  being  thus  enabled  to 
report  to  their  Indian  brethren  tho  re- 
sults of  their  own  experience  and  obser* 
vation,  this  was  the  true  way  of  spread- 
ing throughout  India  not  only  intel- 
lectual acquirements  but  respect  and  re- 
verence for  our  land  and  its  institutions. 
He  alluded  to  the  case  in  which  two  ex- 
cellent friends  of  his  own,  Sir  Edward 
Eyan  and  Mr.  Charles  Cameron,  unfailing 
advocates  of  tho  rights  of  tho  Natives  of 
India,  had  given  their  high  authority  to 
the  force  and  effect  of  sect.  87,  as  esta- 
blishing the  eligibility  of  Natives  to  civil, 
military,  and  medical  appointments.  Of 
all  the  classes  in  India  there  was  hardly 
one  more  interesting  in  itself,  from  tho" 
character  of  the  race,  their  great  intelli- 
gence, diligence,  and  superior  mercantile 
habits,  than  the  Parsees  whose  grievances 
were  represented  in  this  petition.  Several 
of  these  had  come  over  to  this  country, 
pixjpared  by  scientific  education  in  India 
for  pursuing  the  medical  profession ;  and 
after  having  gone  through  a  regular  couree 
of  instruction  and  taken  their  degrees, 
passed  the  College  of  Surgeons,  obtained 
other  marks  of  honour,  they  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Army  Medical  Department 
to  be  permitted  to  compete  for  admission 
to  the  competitive  examination  as  pre- 
liminary to  an  appointment.  They  then 
learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  army  of 
India  had  'ceased  to  exist ;  that  only  one 
army  now  existed — tho  Queen's  army — 
and  that,  therefore,  there  could  no  longer 
be  a  separate  examination  for  Indian  ap- 
pointments, and  but  one  examination  for 
the  united  services.  From  tho  terms  of  the 
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official  letter  from  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment, the  applicants  were  justified  in 
entertaining  the  belief  that  there  would 
be  as  £rce  an  admission  to  the  combined 
examination,  as  there  had  previously  been 
to  the  separate  examination  for  India. 

**  East  India  Army  Surgeons, 
[Circular.] 

"  NoYombcr  14th,  1860. 
«« Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council  to  acquaint  you,  in  reference 
to  your  recent  inquiry,  that  no  separate  competi- 
tive examination  for  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
will  take  place  in  January  next,  but  that  at  the 
next  examination  for  Assistant  Surgeons  for  Her 
Majesty's  Array  such  additional  number  of  ap- 
pointments will  bo  open  to  competition  as  will  be 
flufficient  to  proyido  for  the  medical  service  of 
India  also. 

"All  candidates  at  that  examination  will  be 
subject  to  Iho  Regulations  issued  by  the  War 
OfSce  with  regard  to  qualifications  and  exami- 
nations. 

"  I  am,  Ac, 

"W.  E.  Bakbr,  Col." 

It  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to 
conyey  to  the  Parsee  petitioners  a  more 
dear  intimation  that,  though  the  separate 
examinations  had  ceased,  yet  one  united  ex- 
amination would  be  established,  and  that 
to  such  united  competitiTe  examination 
the  Natives  of  India  would  be  freely  ad- 
mitted. But  their  Lordships  would  learn 
with  no  slight  degree  of  surprise  and  regret 
(he  might,  perhaps,  have  used  a  stronger 
word),  that,  when  the  time  of  examination 
appointed  came,  the  answer  obtained  was 
not  an  admission  to  that  competitive  ex- 
amination, but  a  statement  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  varied  climates  which  medi- 
cal officers  of  Her  Majesty's  army  had  to 
encounter  in  the  European  and  Colonial 
possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  subject  Natives 
of  India  to  the  chances  of  service  out 
of  their  own  country,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence it  had  been  decided  that  such  Native 
gentlemen  should  not  be  permitted  to  com- 
pete for  appointments  in  the  general  mili- 
tary service.  Here  was  an  exclusion  im- 
posed where  the  statement  of  Earl  Gran- 
ville ;  the  pledge  of  the  Government  con- 
tained in  the  law  of  the  land  in  1853 ;  and 
last,^but  greatest  of  all  assurances,  the  de- 
claration given  in  Her  Majesty's  Proclama- 
tion had  created  perfect  equality  and  eligi- 
bility. This  was  not  all.  The  disqualifi- 
cation of  all  persons  of  Indian  birth  or 
parentage  effected  by  Colonel  Baker's  Cir- 
cular assigned  no  reason  of  policy,  still  less 
suggested  any  incompetency  in  the  appli- 
cants. The  motive  put  forward  was  as 
strange  as  the  act  was  indefensible.   An  af- 
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fectionate  regard  was  forsooth  professed  for 
the  health  of  those  gentlemen,  while  de- 
priving them  of  that  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect ;  and  they  were  invited,  as 
an  alternative  for  service  in  Europe  or  our 
Colonies,  to  betake  themselves  to  the  more 
inhospitable  climate  of  AMca.  This  whs  a 
whimsical  proof  of  regard  for  the  health  of 
these  gentlemen,  which  he  could  not  very 
well  understand.  The  answer  which  these 
gentlemen  returned  was  that  where  the 
law  gave  them  equal  eligibility  they  would 
not  accept  a  qualified  appointment.  On 
their  behalf  he  now  took  the  liberty  of 
claiming  what  he  believed  to  be  their  strict 
legal  right.  If  the  law  was  objectionable, 
let  it  be  altered ;  but  where  tibe  law  was 
clear,  let  it  not  be  perverted  by  official 
prerogative.  Where  the  obligations  of  the 
Crown  had  been  distinctly  contracted,  let 
not  the  administrators  of  the  law  take  on 
themselves  either  to  deny  the  equal  rights 
secured  by  law,  or  to  intercept  the  promised 
favour  of  the  Sovereign.  He  believed  their 
Lordships  felt  the  deepest  regret  that  the 
Natives  of  a  distant  possession  should  have 
so  just  a  cause  of  complaint.  He  asked  for 
nothing  but  what  the  law,  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  Sovereign  had  grant- 
ed. He  felt  confident  that  so  just  a  claim 
could  not  be  refused.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  by  presenting  the  Petition,  and 
moving  an  Address  for 

"  Copies  of  all  Rules  and  Regulations  in  force 
on  the  passing  of  the  2l8t  and  22nd  Victoria, 
Cap.  100,  in  anj  respect  touching  the  Nomination 
or  Examination  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Military 
and  Naval  OflBcers  in  India ;  and  Copies  of  any 
additional  Regulations  subsequently  made  on  the 
same  Subject  under  the  Section  27  of  the  said 
Act: 

"  Names  of  Persons  being  Natives  of  India  or 
of  mixed  Races  appointed  as  Medical  or  Surgical 
Officers  in  the  several  Presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  from  the  1st  January,  I857» 
to  the  present  Time  ;  distinguishing  the  Date  of 
every  such  Appointment : 

"  Copies  of  any  Applications  to  tho  Seoretazy 
of  State  for  India  or  Army  Medical  Department 
made  by  Natives  of  India  or  of  mixed  Blood,  from 
the  passing  of  the  21  st  and  22nd  Victoria,  Cap. 
106,  praying  for  Admission  to  the  competitive  Ex- 
amination for  Army  Medical  Appointments  in 
India,  together  with  all  Replies  made  thereto  : 

*'  Copies  of  Circular  letter,  14th  November, 
1860,  from  the  India  Office,  communicating  the 
Cessation  of  separate  medical  competitive  Exami- 
nations for  India." 

loKD  HERBERT:  My  Lords,  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  give  the  Corre- 
spondence which  the  noble  Lord  has  moved 
for.  I  rejoice  even  at  this  late  hour  that 
I  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  the 
speech  which  the  noble  Lord  has  addressed 
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spect  by  our  officers,  and  that  the  men 
have  that  confidence  in  their  skill  which  is 
80  essential  to  the  success  of  their  seryices. 
A  doctor  cannot  cure  a  man  who  does  not 
believe  in  him.  The  noble  Lord  may  say 
that  science  has  neither  creed  nor  colour. 
That  is  quite  true  ;  but  we  know  that  Eng- 
lishmen have  not  the  same  confidence  in 
an  Italian  or  a  German  doctor — to  say 
nothing  of  an  Indian  doctor  —  which  they 
have  in  an  English  one.  When  the  peti- 
tioners first  applied  to  me  I  consulted  Dr. 
Gibson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  tho  Army 
Medical  Department,  on  tfie  subject.  He 
said  he  thought  they  were  physically  in- 
competent to  bear,  not  the  cold  of  England 
or  tho  heat  of  any  other  country,  but  the 
constant  vicissitudes  and  changes  of  cli- 
mate to  which  they  would  be  exposed  in 
our  service.  I  was  not  content  with  that, 
I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  take 
the  opinion  of  some  great  authorities.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  referred  the  question  to  three 
gentlemen — Dr.  Gibson,  Director  General 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  Sir 
John  Liddell,  Director  General  of  the 
Naval  Medical  Department,  and  Sir  R. 
Martin,  a  gentleman  of  great  Indian  expe- 
rience. I  asked  them  to  go  into  the  whole 
subject  and  report  to  me  their  joint  opinion 
whether  the  petitioners  were  physically 
qualified  to  stand  the  exposure  to  the  va- 
rious climates  in  which  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  serve  were  they  admitted 
into  the  medical  department  of  Her  Ma-> 
jesty's  army.     They  reported  as  follows — 

"  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  founded  on  expe- 
rience, that  the  Native  and  mixed  race  of  India 
and  other  tropical  countries  will  never  be  able  to 
sustain,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  climate  of  our 
Northern  regions,  and  that  they  can  only  be  em* 
ployed  advantageously  to  the  public  service  in 
climates  similar   to  those  in  which   their  races 


to  your  Lordships,  and  in  which — whether 
felicitously  or  infelicitously  I  do  not  un- 
dertake to  say — he  has  confounded  two 
things  which  are  perfectly  distinct.  The 
noble  Lord  ended  by  saying  that  the  claim 
of  these  gentlemen  is  founded  upon  law, 
which  gives  them  a  right  to  all  these  ap- 
pointments ;  but  in  a  previous  part  of  his 
speech  he  admitted  that  the  appointments 
which  were  promised  to  Natives  of  India 
were  appointments  in  India.  The  promise 
was  made  before  the  recent  transfer  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  the  Crown,  and 
tho  appointments  in  question  were  then  in 
the  gift  of  the  Company.  The  words  of 
the  Act  are  conclusive  upon  that  point, 
because  they  express  distinctly  that  the 
intention  was  to  throw  open  to  all  persons, 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  colour, 
**  all  appointments  in  the  gift  of  the  said 
Company."  Natives  of  India  were  not  to 
compete  for  English  appointments — it  was 
"India  for  tho  Indians, '^  and  tho  right 
which  they  had  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Act  was  a  right  to  compete  for  all  appoint- 
ments of  a  certain  class  in  India.  What 
do  the  petitioners  now  ask  ?  They  do  not 
ask  for  local  appointments  in  India,  but 
they  ask  for  appointments  in  tho  general 
service  of  the  Crown,  and  they  claim  to 
be  appointed  as  surgeons  and  assistant- 
surgeons  to  our  Line  regiments  stationed 
all  over  the  world.  I  admit  at  once  and 
fully  the  acquirements,  the  skill,  the  know- 
ledge, and  the  high  character  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. The  delicacy  of  their  hand  is  re- 
cognized in  operations ;  but  it  is  said  they 
are  deficient  in  some  of  the  most  valuable 
qualities  which  characterize  the  practi- 
tioners of  this  country.  What  is  the 
business  of  an  army  surgeon  ?  It  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a  civil  doctor.  In 
the  case  of  an  army  surgeon  everything 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  the  men  have  in  his  skill.  Becol- 
lect  the  men  have  no  choice  ;  they  cannot 
go  where  they  like  for  medical  advice ;  a 
surgeon  is  imposed  upon  them,  and  it  is  of 
the  very  first  importance  that  he  should  be 
possessed  of  their  confidence.  The  army 
surgeon  now  is  in  a  very  different  position 
from  what  he  was  when  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  recommended  his  pupils  never  to 
go  into  the  army.  For  a  long  time  in  our 
service  the  medical  profession  was  not 
much  regarded,  but  now  we  have  the  best 
skill  which  can  be  found ;  all  the  best  men 
are  coming  to  us.  What  is  the  result? 
It  is  that  the  recommendations  of  our  army 
Burgeons  are  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 


exist. 

I  thought  that  conclusive.  In  the  face  of 
such  an  opinion  I  could  not  comply  with 
the  request  of  these  gentlemen  from  India, 
they  having  no  claim  by  Act  of  Parliament 
for  admission  into  the  general  service  of 
the  Queen.  But  we  have  never  questioned 
their  right  to  appointments  in  India ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  urged  their  employ- 
ment in  civil,  police,  and,  possibly,  military 
capacities  in  that  country.  I  noticed  that  a 
smile  was  caused  by  the  reference  which 
the  noble  Lord  made  to  the  proposal  of 
Dr.  Gibson,  that  these  gentlemen  might  be 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Your 
Lordships  have  been  told  that  the  peti- 
titioners  refused  the  offer  made  to  them. 
They  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  bo  ;  but  I 
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cnn  only  saj  that  the  appointments  in  ques- 
tion liave  since  been  filled  by  Englishmen, 
though  the  climate  of  Africa  must  be  more 
trjring  to  white  men  than  to  Indians.  I 
regret  that  I  should  hare  been  obliged  to 
come  to  a  decision  which  has  given  so  much 
pain  to  the  petitioners  ;  but  appointments 
are  open  to  them  in  their  own  country, 
where,  perhaps,  they  might  bo  employed  in 
many  instances  with  more  advantage  and 
success  than  English  practitioners.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  insinuation  that  I  have  over- 
ridden the  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  my 
duty  to  secure  the  best  men  I  can  for 
Iler  Majesty's  service,  and  that  duty  I 
have  endeavoured  to  discharge  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment.  I  again  protest  against 
the  assumption  that  admission  to  the  ge- 
neral service  of  the  Crown  was  guaranteed 
to  Natives  of  India  by  law.  The  guaran- 
tee was  confined  to  India  only. 

The  Eahl  op  ELLENBOROTJGH  :  My 
Lords,  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  on 
what  principle  a  distinction  is  made  in 
this  matter  between  a  Native  of  India 
and  a  native  of  Canada  or  Australia.  I 
wish  to  state  my  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  general  character  of  the  Native  doc- 
tors of  India.  While  in  that  country  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in 
contrast  with  European  doctors  after  the 
battles  near  Gwalior.  Every  morning  and 
evening  I  visited  the  hospitals,  both  Na- 
tive and  European,  and  I  must  candidly 
say  that  I  consider  the  management  of 
the  Native  hospitals  was  superior  to  the 
management  of  the  European  hospitals. 
And  the  reason  was  obvious.  In  the 
Native  hospitals  there  was  the  most  per- 
fect ventilation;  while  in  the  European 
there  was  none.  I  visited  the  European 
hospitals  early,  long  before  the  doctor,  and 
found  the  patients  almost  suffocated  with 
the  offensive  air  and  the  closeness  of  the 
rooms  in  which  they  were  placed.  It  was 
thought  that  the  best  had  been  done  for 
them  because  they  were  placed  in  a  bun- 
galow and  were  treated  like  gentlemen. 
The  Native  troops,  on  the  contrary,  were 
in  hospitals  as  beautiful  as  those  which  I 
saw  years  ago  in  Florence,  or  as  any  that 
are  to  be  found  now  in  London.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Native  doctors  was  beyond  all 
praise.  I  never  saw  men  under  such  cir- 
cumstances in  greater  comfort  or  better 
taken  care  of.  There  every  advantage  was 
taken  to  obtain  ventilation.  Instead  of 
being  in  houses  thoy  were  under  canvas, 
and  the  best  ventilation  is  that  from  the  air 
which  percolates  through  the  canvas — ^it  is 
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ventilation  without  a  rash  of  air.  Dnrifig 
the  time  I  was  in  India  I  never  needed 
the  service  of  a  doctor ;  but  had  I  done 
so,  and  placed  myself  under  the  care  of  an 
European  practitioner,  the  chances  are  that 
I  should  not  now  be  addressing  your  Lord- 
ships. The  Native  doctors  would  meet 
the  wants  of  the  service  if  a  fair  chance 
is  afforded  to  them.  According  to  the  re- 
duced establishment,  the  Native  army  will 
in  futuro  consist  of  110,000  men,  divided 
into  240  regiments,  who  would  afford 
ample  occupation  for  480  Native  medical 
ofiicers,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  will 
be,  under  the  general  direction  of  Enn>- 
peans,  infinitely  the  best  persons  for  th« 
duty,  because  they  know  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate, which  Europeans  obstinately  will 
never  learn.  The  same  thing  which  in  this 
country  would  produce  no  ill  effects,  there, 
by  the  influence  of  climate,  may  become 
fatal,  and  that  the  Natives  know,  while 
the  Europeans  will  not  know  it.  As  to 
the  general  employment  of  Natives,  I  hare, 
and  have  always  had,  two  opinions.  One 
is,  that  every  country  must  primarily  be 
governed  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  people; 
and  the  other  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  good  government  to  any  country  with- 
out availing  yourself  of  the  services  of  tbd 
people  of  that  country.  But,  although  I 
know  many  persons  have  a  different  opi- 
nion, I  must  say  I  think  the  course  which 
the  Government,  urged  on  by  public  opi- 
nion here,  is  obstinately  pursuing  in  India 
in  the  way  of  education,  must  militate 
against  the  objects  which  all  have  in  view. 
We  are  persevering  in  giving  the  highest 
education  to  the  lowest  class;  but  we  take 
no  pains  to  reach  the  higher  classes.  The 
consequence  will  be  an  over-educated  and 
discontented  people,  with  a  body  of  per- 
sons possessed  of  property  whose  ignorance 
would  {)revcnt  them  from  giving  a  useful 
support  to  the  Government ;  and  that  will 
produce  a  state  of  society  in  which  anarchy 
will  be  inevitable  and  good  government 
impossible.  This  has  always  been  my  opi- 
nion. I  had  intended  when  I  was  in  India 
to  take  measures  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  higher  classes  of  the  Natives.  I 
thought  that  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
and  civilization  by  education  might  de- 
scend from  the  higher  classes ;  but  I  did 
not  believe,  nor  do  I  now,  that  it  could 
ascend  from  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher. 
I  know  it  is  useless  to  speak  this  language 
here,  when  people  are  determined  to  have 
a  certain  number  of  persons,  no  matter 
whom,  educated  in  the  highest  degree; 
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but  I  am  confident  such  a  course  involves 
much  mischief  and  danger,  and  if  it  is 
persevered  in,  the  object  which  all  of  us 
very  properly  desire  to  attain — the  em- 
ployment of  a  large  portion  of  the  respect- 
able Native  population  in  the  government 
the  country — will  become  impossible. 

Tub    Marquess    of    CLANBICARDE 
said,  the  noble  Lord  the   Secretary  for 
War  had  stated  that  the  law  referred  to 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced  the  dis- 
cussion related  solely  to  employment  in 
India.     Was  thut  the  answer  ho  gave  to 
the  petitioners  ?    According  to  the  law  the 
army  was  for  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  —  the  answer  given  to  those 
gentlemen  was   that  no  separate  compe- 
titive examination  for  the  Indian  Army 
was  to  be  held  in  November.     Was  that 
an  answer  to  their  case  ?     What  did  they 
apply  for  ?     They  applied,  not  for  exami- 
ilation  fbr  tte  Indian  Army — they  applied 
to  be  admitted  into  the  military  service  of 
the  Grown.     And  the  answer  was  most 
unfair.     Why  wore  they  not  admitted  to 
the  competitive  examinations?     The  law 
said  they  were  to  be  open ;  and  were  the 
Natives  of  India  to  find  that  this  was  a 
mere  jnggle,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be 
employed?     They  were  first  told  that  a 
competitive  examination  was  necessary; 
and  when  they  presented  themselves  they 
were  told  they  were  not  to  be  admitted. 
And  why  ?    On  account  of  their  country, 
colour,  oaste-^on  account  of  matters  which 
they  had  been  distinctly  told  were  not  to 
bo  taken  into  consideration.     An  Indian, 
whether  a  Parsee  or  Hindoo,  was  not  to 
be  permitted  to  serve  the  Crown.    Here 
Mras  a  population  of  150,000,000  of  men, 
some  of  them  of  the  most  warlike  tribes ; 
and  we  were  laying  down  a  rule  depriving 
ourselves  of  the    use   of  thoir  services 
whenever  the  wants  of  the  empire  might 
require  them -^because  if  the  ground  of 
health  was  set  up  as  a  bar  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Natives  out  of  India  it  affected 
the  services  of  the  whole  Indian  Army, 
who,  if  properly  trained,  would  be  avail- 
able fbr  general  service  in  any  future  war; 
The  noble  Lord  stated  that  the  petitioners 
had  refused  to  go  to  Africa.    They  refused 
nothing.     They  said  they  were  prepared 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
service,  but  they  objected  to  be  sent  spe- 
dfloolly  to  "  the  white  man's  grave."     As 
to  capacity  to  bear  the  variations  of  cli- 
mate he  thought  the  noble  Earl  was  in 
error,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Pernans  and  Parsces  were  capable  of  en- 


during cold  at  least  as  well  as  English- 
men. He  hoped  that  this  matter  would 
be  well  considered  by  the  Government 
with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  grounds 
of  those  complaints.  It  was  intended  by 
the  Act  that  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  should  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
all  others  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects ;  and 
why  should  not  the  Natives  of  India  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Cana- 
dians or  inhabitants  of  other  countries? 
It  was  absurd  to  think  of  governing  India 
in  defiance  of  the  feelings  or  interests  of 
the  people. 

Eabl  DE  grey  and  RIPON  regretted 
the  tone  which  the  discussion  had  taken, 
for  there  was  no  act  of  the  Government^ 
whether  of  the  Secretary  for  India  or  of  the 
Secretary  for  War,  which  could  justify  the 
language  of  the  noble  Marquess.  He  was 
certainly  very  much  surprised  that  it 
should  be  implied  that  there  was  any  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  deprive  the  Natives  of  India  of  their 
just  claim  to  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  drewn.  At  the  present  moment 
there  were  two  Bills  before  Parliament 
making  the  Natives  of  India  admissible 
to  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council  and 
on  the  Bench.  The  noble  Marquess  com- 
plained that  these  gentlemen  having  ap- 
plied to  be  admitted  to  a  competitive  exa- 
mination to  the  Indian  medical  service 
were  refused,  but  the  fact  was  that  the 
examination  was  not  for  the  Indian  me- 
dical setvice,  but  fbr  the  genetal  medical 
service  of  the  Crown. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICAtlBE  said 
it  was  distinctl}^  stated  in  the  despatches 
that  it  was  an  examination  for  India. 

Earl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  assured 
the  noble  Marquess  that  he  was  under  a 
misapprehension ;  it  was  not  an  examina- 
tion for  tho  Indian  medical  service,  but  for 
the  general  medical  service.  Under  these 
circumstances,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
stated,  the  Secretary  for  War  did  not  think 
that  these  gentlemen  were  eligible.  But 
with  respect  to  their  eligibility  for  other 
employment  in  India  the  case  stood  just 
as  before.  They  were  equally  admissible 
to  the  Civil  Service,  and  any  Natives  who 
might  come  home  to  qualify  themselves 
and  win  distinction  here  would  be  admitted 
to  the  covenanted  Service  just  in  the  same 
way  as  any  other  subjects  of  the  Crown. 
With  regard  to  the  special  case  of  these 
gentlemen  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
General  had  been  directed  to  it,  and  it 
might  safely  be  left  in  Isis  hands. 
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Thb  Mahquess  of  CLANEIC ARDE  said 
he  had  confined  his  remarks  entirely  to  the 
conduct  of  the  War  Office,  and  his  infor- 
mation was  taken  from  a  letter  signed  hy 
Colonel  Baker,  in  which  he  said — 

"  At  the  next  examination  for  assistants  for  Her 
Majesty's  Army  such  additional  number  of  ap- 
pointments Trill  be  open  to  competition  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  the 
service  in  India." 

Eabl  DE  grey  aot  BIPON  explained 
that  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
armies  the  only  mode  hy  which  a  medical 
officer  could  get  to  India  was  hy  being 
admitted  to  one  of  the  Line  regiments, 
and  whether  he  went  to  India  or  not 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  requirements 
of  the  service.  He  might  he  sent  there, 
or  he  might  he  sent  to  Canada,  or  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

Load  MONTE  AGLE  was  glad  to  find 
the  question  referred  to  the  very  authority 
in  whom  he  had  most  confidence. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Nine  o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

EleyeK  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  21, 1861. 

MiiroTBS.]  Public  Bills. — !•  Passengers  (Aus- 
tralian   Colonies);    Church  Endowment    Act 
Amendment. 
2«  Durham  Unirersity ;  Attomies  and  Solicitors 
(Ireland). 

HARBOURS  BILL. 

COMHITTEB. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  it 
would  he  for  the  convenience  of  ike  Com- 
mittee that  he  should  state  the  course 
which  was  to  he  taken  in  regard  to  the 
clauses  giving  power  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  make  arrangements  with  any  public 
body  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  Kamsgate 
Harbour.  It  had  been  represented  that 
such  a  power,  if  taken^in  this  Bill,  might 
have  the  effect  to  some  extent  of  prejudg- 
ing the  question,  should  it  afterwards  be 
submitted  to  Parliament.  His  own  view 
of  such  a  proposal  was  that  it  could  only 
have  been  carried  through  after  a  careful 
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investigation  by  a  Select  Committee.  As 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  intentbn 
than  to  do  anything  that  would  aaticipatB 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  on  this  point, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  omit  the  proposal 
altogether  from  the  Bill.  Any  company, 
therefore,  wishing  to  obtain  the  use  of 
the  harbour  would  have  to  come  to  Par- 
liament for  such  powers  as  they  deaired, 
and  Parliament  would  be  free  to  deal 
with  the  application  as  they  might  think 
fit. 

Clause  7  (Dues  levied  for  Shipping  Pur- 
poses on  Ships  or  GK)ods  which  derive  no 
benefit), 

Ms.  MILLER  moved  to  add  at  the  end 
of  the  clause — 

"With  the  exception  of  the  said  duet  loTialde 
oy  the  Trinity  Corporation  at  the  port  of  Leith, 
whore  such  dues  shall  cease  to  be  loTied  so  soon 
as  proYision  shall  have  been  made,  by  suflldent 
aocamulated  funds,  for  all  annuities,  pensions, 
and  obligations  which  have  been  lawfully  granted, 
or  In  which  a  Tested  interest,  absolute  or  oontio- 

Sent,  has  been  lawfully  created  before  the  15th 
ay  of  March,  1861." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  such  great 
objections  had  been  felt  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Trinity  Corporation  disposed  of 
its  funds  that  the  people  of  Leith  resiated 
payment  of  the  tax  by  force.  The  result 
was  that  the  Corporation  was  obliged  to 
procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  was 
granted  them  for  twenty  years.  That  pe- 
riod happening  to  expire  about  this  time, 
the  community  of  Leith  were  anxious  that 
their  case  should  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  arrangement  which  tiie  Board  of 
Trade  had  made  with  the  Trinity  Corpo- 
ration of  the  kingdom.  The  clause  was 
drawn  in  very  liberal  terms,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  agreed  to. 

Mb.  MILNEE  GIBSON  said,  he  must 
resist  the  exception  on  the  ground  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  come  to  with  the 
various  Trinity  Houses,  and  the  Trinity 
House  at  Lei&  was  represented  ia  that 
arrangement.  The  Government  c^tainly 
enter^  into  an  agreement  'with  it  as  weU 
as  with  the  Trinity  Houses  of  Hull  and 
Newcastle.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  to  make  a  different  pro* 
posal  with  regard  to  Leith  from  that  which 
was  submitted  to  the  House. 

Mb.  BLACK  said,  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leith  appeared  to  him 
exceedingly  reasonable.  Prom  the  reports 
upon  the  subject,  it  appeared  that  the 
Leith  Trinity  House  was  entitled  to  levy 
a  penny  per  ton  upon  all  goods  imported, 
and  it  was  further  stated  that  the  Corpora- 
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tion  was  not  in  debt,  and  tliat  its  property 
was  sufficient  for  all  tlio  charges  upon  it. 
Supposing  that  the  funds  wore  properly 
applied,  and  that  this  £2,000  was  to  be 
given  to  tho  poor  mariners,  all  tho  poor 
mariners  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
flock  to  Loith,  and  the  consequence  would 
bo  that  a  large  number  of  paupers  would 
bo  thrown  upon  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
whereas  by  agreeing  to  this  proposal  there 
would  bo  no  occasion  for  the  House  to 
provide  for  anything  whatever. 

Mb.  DUNLOP  said,  that  the  very 
Amendment  which  was  now  proposed 
showed  tho  wisdom  of  the  course  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  for  departing  from  that 
course. 

Amendment,  by  leave  of  the  House, 
withdrawn, 

Mr.  LINDSAY  urged  that  the  dues 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  increasing, 
and  for  tho  purpose  of  preventing  such  in- 
crease, he  proposed  to  add  at  the  end  of. 
Clause  7  the  following  words,  **  but  the 
amount  of  such  dues  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  levied  in  I860." 

Mb.  MILNEU  GIBSON  said,  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  introduction  of  the  words, 
because  their  insertion  would  interfere 
with  the  general  construction  of  the  clause. 
If  there  ^ould  be  a  surplus,  it  was  to  be 
applied  under  the  provisions  of  tho  clause 
in  payment  of  such  pensions  as  should  sub- 
Bist  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  remarked  that  if  any  of 
tho  pensions  should  be  payable  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  there  was  power 
given  in  the  Bill  to  make  provision  for  the 
payment  of  them. 

Mb.  HEADLAM  did  not  think  that, 
practically,  tho  Amendment  could  bo  car- 
ried into  effect. 

Mb.  DUNLOF  said,  that  if  at  a  future 
.stage  of  the  Bill  the  hon.  Member  should 
brina.^Mtt  clause  to  accomplish  tho  object 
ho  haJA  view  he  should  willingly  give 
him  sf^^ort. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  he  would  endea- 
Tonr  to  prepare  a  clause,  and  would  sub- 
mit it  to  the  President  of  tho  Board  of 
Trade. 

Tho  Amendment,  by  leave,  uithdrawn; 
Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  also  Clauses  8 
and  9. 

Clause  10  (Compensation  for  Differential 
Dues,  when  to  cease), 

Mb.  LINDSAY  proposed  to  omit  the 
words  "  1872,"  and  insert  "  1867."  By 
the  first  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the 
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parties  who  now  received  differential  dues 
five  years'  compensation,  or  in  round  num- 
bers £250,000.  By  this  Bill  tho  time 
was  extended  to  ten  years,  and  the  amount 
doubled,  so  that  the  parties  would  receive 
about  £500,000  more  over  and  above  tho 
£1,000,000,  they  had  received  for  com- 
pensation since-  the  reciprocity  treaties 
were  passed.  He  could  not  see  any  reason 
why  fliese  parties  were  entitled  to  receive 
so  large  a  sum,  considering  that  they  had 
received  five  times  more  than  they  could 
consider  themselves  entitled  to.  When 
the  reciprocity  treaties  were  passed  there 
were  about  eighty  places  recipients  which 
had  a  right  to  levy  those  dues.  Of  these 
fifty  seven  had  ceased  already  to  receive 
them.  He  concluded  by  moving  that 
"  1867  "  be  inserted  for  "  1872." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page -7,  line  9, 
to  leave  out  the  words  "seventy- two,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  words  *'  sixty-seven," 
instead  thereof. 

Mr.  HORSFALL  denied  that  cither  this 
Bill  or  tho  first  one  gave  the  parties  who 
levied  the  duties  one  farthing  to  which 
they  were  not  entitled.  They  were  en- 
titled to  levy  the  dues  in  perpetuity  under 
the  guarantee  of  that  House,  and  now  they 
were  willing,  in  accordance  with  tho  pro- 
posal made  by  the  President  of  tho  Board 
of  Trade,  to  relinquish  these  dues  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  instead  of  levying  them 
in  perpetuity.  This  was,  therefore,  no 
compensation  at  all.  He  also  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  formerly  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr. 
Lindsay)  relative  to  the  Liverpool  pilots. 

Mr.  somerset  BEAUMONT  said,  it 
was  very  true  that  if  the  dues  had  been 
abolished  in  1826  the  arrangement  might 
have  been  made  at  less  cost  than  now  ; 
but  that  no  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  owners  when  the  reciprocities  came 
into  force  was  no  pretence  for  confiscating 
them  now.  The  parties  levying  the  dues 
had  done  so  under  tho  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  virtue  of  charters,  and  they 
were  clearly  entitled  to  full  compensation. 
He  questioned  whether,  in  a  court  of  law, 
compensation  for  twenty  years  might  not 
have  been  obtained  instead  of  ten  years. 
The  pilotage  dues  of  Newcastle,  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  referred  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  went  to  maintain  the  pilot- 
age service  of  various  other  places,  and 
had  been  of  great  public  value ;  so  that 
the  people  of  Newcastle  were  not  open  to 
the  charge  made  ngainst  them  that  they 
did  nothing  for  the  money  they  received. 
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Mb.  HODQSON  also  supported  tho 
clause. 

Me.  W.  WILLIAMS  thought  that  the 
clause  T^ould  grant  an  extravagant  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  DUNLOP  said,  ho  was  in  favour 
of  making  a  fair  arrangement  with  the 
parties  interested  in  these  dues,  though  he 
must  admit  that  they  had  made  a  very 
good  thing  of  it  already. 

Lobd  LOYAINE  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tho  President  of  tho  Board  of 
Trade  was  either  wrong  in  giving  compen- 
sation at  all,  or  his  present  proposal  was 
fully  justified.  Ho  was  persuaded  that  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  extend- 
ed the  amount  of  compensation  to  a  period 
of  ten  years,  there  would  have  heen  no 
chance  of  passing  this  Bill  this  Session. 
He  thought  the  course  taken  was  a  wise 
one,  and  he  hoped  it  would  he  carried 
out. 

Mb.  Aldkbman  SALOMONS  said,  his 
constituency  were  only  interested  in  this 
question  as  taxpayers,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  support  Uie  Bill,  as  it  would  re- 
lieve several  burdens  that  now  pressed  very 
heavily  on  the  shipping  trade.  If  the 
House  delayed  tho  passing  of  the  Bill  it 
would  only  increase  the  claim  for  compen- 
sation. The  real  question  for  them  to  de- 
cide was,  was  ten  years  a  sufficient  time 
for  that  purpose?  He  thought  that  it 
was ;  and  he  also  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment deserved  great  praise  for  the  great 
consideration  that  had  been  given  both  to 
taxpayers  and  tax-receivers. 

CoLoxEL  FRENCH  thought  the  parties 
interested  had  received  a  million  of  money 
already  more  than  they  were  entitled  to. 
He  objected  to  the  way  in  which  the  sum 
now  proposed  to  be  given  had  been  dou- 
bled since  the  Bill  was  first  brought  in. 

Mb.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lind- 
say) would  not  press  his  Amendment,  as 
it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  pre- 
sent Bill  should  pass,  and  it  would  be  en- 
dangered if  his  Amendment  were  carried. 

Mr.  clay  thought  that  the  bargain 
made  by  tho  Bill  with  the  Corporations 
was  an  advantageous  one  for  the  country, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  have  his  support. 

Mb.  BUCHANAN  thought  tho  question 
was  one  of  expediency,  and  he  believed 
the  parties  concerned  had  received  quite 
as  much  as  they  were  entitled  to.  Ho 
thought  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
was  a  most  liberal  one,  and  for  his  part  he 
must  express  his  thanks  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
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her  for  Sunderland  for  having  brought  for- 
ward the  question. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  should  not  be  doing 
his  duty  to  his  constituents  if  ho  did 
not  divide  tho  Committee  on  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Sm  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  beHeved 
that  tho  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  substituted  Bill  No.  2  for  Bill  No.  1, 
because  he  could  not  resist  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  tho  parties 
interested  in  these  dues.  As  he  believed 
the  refusal  of  this  compromise  would  en- 
danger the  Bill,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words 
'  seventy-two    stand  part  of  the  Clanae." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  128  ; 
Noes  28:  Majority  100. 

Mb.  CAYE  proposed  to  add  at  the  end 
of  Clause  10— 

"  Provided,  that  in  the  case  of  any  hodj  of  pro- 
prietors paying  a  dividend  to  shareholdera  out  of 
the  profits  made  by  thenfi,  or  of  any  company  pay- 
ing a  like  dividend,  or  of  any  private  iadividoal 
entitled  by  reason  of  a  private  proprietary  right, 
adequate  compensation  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  arbitration  or 
otherwise." 

He  rose,  he  said,  to  advocate  the  rights  of 
private  parties  whose  interests  were  affect- 
ed by  the  Bill.  They  were  a  feeble  body, 
incapable  of  exercising  the  pressure  upon 
Government  that  more  powerful  corpora- 
tions could,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  a 
scrupulous  measure  of  justice  fh>m  that 
Government.  He  chieflv  advocated  the  in- 
terest  of  Shoreham  Harbour,  though  he 
believed  there  were  others  in  the  same 
category.  He  might  be  permitted  to  say 
that  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.  He  was  a  Commissioner  appoint- 
ed under  the  Act.  The  office  conferred 
simply  certain  duties,  and  he  believed  he 
was  discharging  one  of  those  duties  in 
protesting  against  what  the  proprietors 
looked  upon  as  a  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty. Shoreham  Harbour  was  originally 
made  by  a  body  of  private  individuals 
who  raised  money  by  shares,  and  by  that 
means  constructed,  and  have  since  main- 
tained it.  They  had  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  as  they  had  to  carry  on  a 
constant  struggle  against  nature,  unassist- 
ed by  any  public  money,  as  in  the  case  of 
Newhaven.  For  a  long  period  they  paid 
no  dividend,  and  the  sum  received  as  com- 
pensation under  tho  Act  of  Parliament 
which  had  been  so  often  referred  to  had, 
for  that  time,  gone  simply  in  expenses  for 
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public  benefit.  lie  considered  that  private 
shareholders  in  such  an  undertaking  as 
this  were  in  the  same  position  as  creditors 
of  public  bodies.  They  bought  their  shares 
as  the  others  lent  their  money,  on  the  faith 
of  the  property  which  belonged  to  the 
company  or  corporation ;  and,  as  the  rights 
of  the  latter  were  always  saved,  so  ought 
the  rights  of  the  former.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men who  spoke  on  the  opposite  side  proved 
his  case.  They  said  that  this  compensa- 
tion ought  to  have  been  bought  up  years 
ago.  That  admitted  the  right ;  but  then 
they  said,  because  this  was  not  done,  we 
had  received  more  than  we  were  entitled 
to,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  nothing 
more;  but,  what  sort  of  justice  was  that? 
Supposing  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
had  an  opportunity  of  buying  up  an  an- 
nuity (with  which  he  was  charged)  for  five 
years'  purchase,  which  ho  refused,  think- 
ing the  recipient  would  not  live  so  long, 
would  he  have  the  right  to  come  to  him 
ten  years  afterwards  and  say,  you  have 
already  received  the  annuity  five  years 
longer  than  you  ought,  and,  therefore,  I 
will  pay  you  no  more?  Again  it  was 
said  Committees  had  always  insisted  on 
the  surrender  of  this  compensation  when 
the  parties  holding  it  came  for  fresh  pri- 
vileges. Did  not  that  prove  that  the 
claim  was  a  valid  one,  not  to  be  given  up 
without  consent?  An  hon.  Member  had 
said  this  ten  years'  compensation  was  the 
price  they  had  to  poy  for  the  Bill.  He 
(Mr.  Cave)  contended  that  the  surrender 
of  a  perpetuity  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
was  the  price  the  Government  made  other 
people  pay  for  public  good.  He  agreed 
that  private  rights  should  give  way  to 
public,  but  he  thought  the  principle  might 
bo  carried  a  little  too  far.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  recommended  them  to  re- 
compense themselves  by  raising  the  tolls, 
a  recommendation  rather  inconsistent  with 
the  allegation  that  they  had  benefited  by 
the  tolls  having  been  lowered.  He,  for 
one,  could  not  consent  to  the  tolls  being 
raised.  Such  a  measure  would  drive  away 
the  trade  to  other  harbours ;  and,  without 
benefiting  the  shareholders,  would  injure 
the  town  of  Shoreham  and  country  round, 
which  had  as  great,  though  a  more  in- 
direct, interest  in  the  harbour.  He  ap- 
proved generally  of  the  Bill,  but  he  was 
sorry  to  see  it  tarnished  with  this  in- 
justice; and,  without  prejudging  the  ques- 
tion, or  fixing  any  amount  of  compensa- 
tion, he  begged  to  move  the  Amendment 
of  which  he  had  given  notice. 


Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  trusted  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  press  his 
Amendment.  He  saw  no  difiercnce  be- 
tween the  cose  of  proprietary  harbours 
and  those  held  by  corporations,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  there  should  be  any  distinc- 
tion in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 
He  thought  that  ten  years'  payment  from 
the  Consolidated  Pund  was  an  adequate 
payment,  and  the  parties  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it. 

Mb.  LYALL  supported  the  addition. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  press  his  Motion,  and 
said  he  could  make  no  difference  between 
public  bodies  and  bodies  of  private  pro- 
prietors. 

Mb.  CAYE,  in  reply,  said,  he  wondered 
at  this,  because  in  the  Bill  as  it  originally 
stood  this  distinction  was  admitted,  as  it 
had  been  on  all  previous  occasions.  How- 
ever, as  he  found  private  interests  were  so 
unpopular,  he  would  not  make  them  more 
so  by  giving  the  House  the  trouble  of 
dividing. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mihdrawn. 

Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Clauses  11  to  16  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Clause  17  (Transfer  of  Eamsgate  Har- 
bour to  Board  of  Trade), 

Mb.  MOFFATT  said,  it  was  proposed  in 
this  Bill  to  transfer  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  trustees  of  Ramsgate  Har- 
bour to  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  wished 
to  know  what  it  was  proposed  to  do  with 
the  compensation  fund  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  now 
that  they  had  abolished  passing  tolls  ho 
was  given  to  believe  that  the  trustees  of 
Ramsgate  Harbour  desired  to  be  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  harbour 
for  the  future.  The  funds  will  bo  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  harbour,  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
manage  the  harbour  in  the  way  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  was  of  opinion  that 
the  funds  of  the  harbour  would  be  amply 
sufficient,  under  proper  management  to 
maintain  it,  without  transferring  it  to  a 
railway  company. 

Mr.  MACKINNON  said,  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  management  of  Ramsgate  Har- 
bour from  the  trustees  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  public.  Ho  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  funds  were 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  harbour. 
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Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  that  the  harbour 
had  cost  £2,000,000,  when  the  trustees' 
own  engineer,  Sir  John  Bonnie,  agreed 
that  it  might  have  been  constructed  for 
£700,000,  a  fact  not  very  complimentary 
to  the  trustees,  and  he  (Mr.  Liddell)  was 
glad  that  the  harbour  was  to  bo  withdrawn 
from  their  management. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  said,  possibly  it  could 
be  constructed  at  tlie  present  time  for 
£700,000,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  when  the  works  were 
erected  the  same  appliances  were  not  then 
in  existence  which  were  now  in  use. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  18  to  24,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  25  strwk  out. 

Clause  26  agreed  to. 

Clauses  27  to  30  etruch  out. 

Clause  31  agreed  to. 

Clause  32  (Board  of  Trade  may  sell 
Property), 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Liddell, 

Mk.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
object  of  the  clause  was  merely  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  any  changes  in 
the  nature  of  their  investment^  that  might 
seem  expedient. 

Mu.  DEEDES  and  Mr.  LINDSAY  were 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  clause  required 
alteration,  otherwise  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  have  power  under  the  clause  to 
transfer  the  harbour  to  any  company. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  if 
the  clause  were  passed,  he  would  under- 
take to  remove  any  pos8ibl^  difficulty. 

Clause  postponed. 

Clauses  33  to  41  agreed  to. 

Clauses  42,  43,  and  44  omitted. 

Clause  45  (Power  to  Warden  and  As- 
sistants to  levy  Rates), 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  proposed  the 

omission  of  the  clause,  in  order  to  insert 

clauses  constituting  a  new  Dover  Harbour 

Board,  as  follows : — 

"  The  said  Dover  Harbour  Board  shall  consist 
of  seven  members,  four  of  whom  shall  form  a 
quorum  ;  the  said  seven  members  shall  be  the 
Lord  Warden  for  tho  time  being  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  who  shall  ex  officio  be  chairman  of  tho  said 
Board,  two  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Dover, 
elected  by  tho  town  council  every  three  years,  and 
to  bo  eligible  for  re-election,  a  member  to  bo  from 
time  to  time  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  time  being,  a  member  to 
be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  First  Lord 
of  tho  Admiralty  for  the  time  being,  a  member 
to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  under  their  common 
seal,  and  a  member  to  be  from  time  to  time 
appointed  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company,  under  their  common  seal ; 
and  tho  said  Lord  Warden  shall  from  time  to 
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timo  nominate,  under  his  hand,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Board  to  bo  his  deputy,  to  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  at  which  tho  said  Lord 
Warden  shall  not  be  present ;  and  in  the  cyent 
of  an  equality  of  votes  at  any  meeting  of  the  cald 
Board,  the  chairman  at  such  meeting  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  casting  vote ;  provided  that  in  the 
event  of  either  or  both  of  the  said  railway  com- 
panies failing  or  declining  to  appoint  a  member 
of  the  said  Ilarbour  Board  within  one  calendar 
month  after  having  been  required  so  to  do  by  the 
President  of  tho  ^)ard  of  IVade,  then  such  pre- 
sident shall,  from  and  after  such  default,  bo  en- 
titled thereafter  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  an- 
other member  or  mombers  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be." 

Mn.  DEEDES  complained  that  the 
Dover  Commissioners  had  not  been  con- 
sulted with  reference  to  the  proposed 
change  in  the  management  of  the  Dover 
Harbour.  He  could  not  but  regard  this 
as  a  most  uncalled  for  change  introduced 
in  a  most  unusual  manner,  and  in  these 
circumstances  he  and  his  brother  Commis- 
sioners had  to  consider  how  they  ought  to 
act.  The  Commisnioners  had  been  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Dover  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  eighty  persons  who  were  can- 
didates for  the  offico  of  harbourmaster  at 
Dover.  On  seeing  tho  change  that  was 
contemplated  in  the  constitution  of  tlie 
Board,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  coll  the 
attention  of  his 'brother  Commissioners  to 
that  change,  and  they  all  felt  that  pending 
this  change  it  would  be  unfair  and  impro- 
per in  them  to  exercise  any  patronage  in 
regard  to  the  harbour.  They  communi- 
cated their  views  to  the  Lord  Warden  on 
this  subject,  and  hoped  to  hear  from  him 
some  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  change ;  but  in  their  in- 
terview they  failed  to  elicit  from  him  any 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  of  Management.  They  had 
intimated  to  tho  Lord  Warden  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  abstain  from  any  act  that 
was  not  imperatively  called  for  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  harbour,  and  that  they  had 
only  been  prevented  from  placing  their  re- 
signation in  his  hands  from  a  fear  lost  the 
interests  of  tho  harbour  should  suffer  be- 
fore the  present  Bill  could  be  passed,  and 
that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  remain 
in  office  till  their  successors  could  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  [MILIAR  GIBSON  could  assure 
tho  hon.  Gentleman  that  there  was  not  tho 
slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  show  any  disrespect  or  ne- 
glect to  the  Commissioners  of  Dover  Har- 
bour. Wlien  tb©  Bill  was  introduced  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
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to  make  such  a  chaDgo  in  the  constitution 
of  Dover  Harbour  as  was  now  proposed ; 
but  the  people  of  Dover,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  harbour  had,  through  their 
Member,  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  some 
change,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Dover 
gave  notice  of  an  Amendment  proposing  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 
It  was  not  till  after  consideration  that  the 
GoYcrnment  consented  to  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dover,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  have  that  communication 
with  the  Dover  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  which  might  have  been  desirable. 
He  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend,  however, 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  intention 
to  show  any  discourtesy  towards  them. 

LoBD  LOVAINE  protested  against  the 
Amendment.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  constitution  of  a  Board  which  had 
existed  for  centuries  had  been  changed  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  private  Member. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  that  instead  of  a 
Board  consistiog  of  eight  gentlemen  not 
connected  with  the  place  it  was  now  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  a  Board  con- 
sisting of  two  members  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, one  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
one  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  one 
by  the  South  Eastern  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway  Companies, 
both  of  which  had  a  very  great  interest  in 
the  proper  management  of  the  harbour. 
Ho  thought,  then,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  only  doing  a  public  service 
by  adopting  tho  proposed  change. 

Sir  BEOOK  BRIDGES  said,  that  not- 
withstanding the  explanation  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  the  Board 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
the  Assistants  had  received. 

Mb.  Axdebhan  SALOMONS  had  the 
greatest  possible  respect  for  the  Assistants 
in  their  individual  capacity;  but  ho  thought 
tho  condition  of  Dover,  as  compared  ^vith 
Hastings  and  the  other  southern  ports, 
was  not  such  as  to  render  the  proposed 
change  undesirable. 

Clause  omitted  as  was  also  Clause  46. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Somebset  Beatt- 
MOHT,  a  clause  was  inserted  giving  power 
to  town  Corporations  to  transfer  shipping 
dues  to  harbour  authorities. 

Mb.  NICOL  moved  clauses  providing 
for  a  new  constitution  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  harbour  of  Dover.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Board: — 

*'  The  Dover  Harbour  Board  shall  consist  of 
l^en  members^  four  of  wh^m  shall  form  a  quo- 


rum ;  tho  said  sovcn  members  shall  bo  tho  Lord 
Warden  for  tho  time  being  of  tho  Cinquo  Ports, 
who  shall  ex  officio  be  chairman  of  the  said  Board, 
two  burgesses  of  tho  borough  of  Dover  elected  by 
the  town  council  every  three  years,  and  to  be  eli- 
gible for  re-election,  a  member  to  be  from  time 
to  time  appointed  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty for  tho  time  being,  a  member  to  be  from 
time  to  time  appointed  by  the  South  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company,  under  their  common  seal,  and  a 
member  to  bo  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company, 
under  their  common  seal ;  and  the  said  Lord 
Warden  shall  from  time  to  time  nominate,  under 
his  hand,  one  of  tho  members  of  tho  said  Board  to 
be  his  deputy,  to  preside  at  all  meetings  at  which 
the  said  Lord  Warden  shall  not  be  present ;  and 
in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  at  any  meet- 
ing of  tho  said  Board,  tho  chairman  at  such  meet- 
ing shall  be  entitled  to  a  casting  vote  ;  provided 
that  in  tho  event  of  either  or  both  of  the  said  rail- 
way companies  failing  or  declining  to  appoint  a 
member  of  the  said  Harbour  Board  within  ono 
calender  month  after  having  been  required  so  to 
do  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  then 
such  President  shall,  from  and  after  such  default, 
be  entitled  thereafter  to  appoint  from  time  to  time 
another  member  or  members  in  lieu  thereof,  as 
tho  case  may  be." 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  there  was  no  ade- 
quate provision  made  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  debts  that  had  been  incurred  under 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  He  ventured 
to  say,  from  the  accounts  given  by  the 
official  manager  of  the  harbour,  that  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  expected  to  pay  ojQT 
tho  debt  was  not  so  simple,  or  likely  to  be 
so  successful,  as  was  expected.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that,  after  the  income 
from  passing  tolls  ceased,  great  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  meeting  the  obligationB 
that  had  been  incurred.  He  believed  it 
would  be  found  that  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  tlus  new 
Board  would  not  be  so  satisfactory  as 
seemed  to  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HTJGESSEN  de- 
fended  the  constitution  of  tho  new  Board, 
and  observed  that  the  new  constitution 
had  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  people 
of  Dover. 

L(5bd  LOVAINE  observed  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  discuss  the  clauses,  but  he 
must  again  protest  against  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  making  such  sweeping 
changes  without  notice. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HTJGESSEN  re- 
plied  that  the  potice  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Nicol)  had  been  on  the  paper  for 
several  days.  He  had  no  doubt,  from  con- 
versations which  he  had  had  with  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  change 
was  most  earnestly  desired  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dover. 

Clauses  agreed  to. 
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Remaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 

Mb.  THOMPSON  moved  the  following 

"  (VchgIi  luin^  Whitbj'  Harbour  to  pay  toll  for 
tupport  of  tide  lights.)  On  and  nflcr  tho  lat 
day  of  January,  1862,  M  resiela  eieeeding  ten 
toM  entering  or  leaTJDg  tho  harbour  of  Whitbf 
ehalt  pnj  to  (he  trustees  of  Whitbf  Hnrbour  suoh 
kum  or  toll,  not  exceeding  Id.  per  too,  ns  such 
trnslcci  mn;  from  timo  to  time  direct  to  bo  pnid 
to  [hem,  for  tho  support,  maintenance,  and  im- 
proTement  oftlie  cxisciag  or  anjr  future  tide  lights 
at  tlio  entrance  of  tlic  harbour;  provided  alnajs, 
that  any  Tessel  vhich  afaall  hnre  paid  sach  toll  on 
entering  the  harbour  msy  again  leaTO  the  harbour 
without  further  payment  of  toll." 

Clau8Q  agreed  io. 

HouBO  returned. 

Bill  reported,  as  amended,  to  bo  con- 
nidcrod  on  Monday  next,  and  to  be  printed. 
[Bill  106.] 

8T.  MARGARET'S  CHURCH. 


Mr.  north  EBiU,  he  wished  to  ask  tho 
rirst  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether  it 
ia  intended  to  contributo  Puhlio  Money 
towards  the  nminteannco  of  tho  fahiic  ot 
St.  Margaret's  Cliurch,  the  religious  scr- 
vico  of  this  Houso  being  already  provided 
for  by  an  cspondituio  on  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel?  Aud  wlicthor  it  might  not  be 
preferable  to  take  stops  for  removing  to 
another  spot  St.  Margaret's  Church  from 
the  Abbey  Yard  ? 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  St.  Unrgarofs 
Church  had  for  many  years  been  the  place 
of  worship  used  by  both  Houses  of  Porlia- 
nient  on  public  occasions,  aud  there  were 
also  seats  reserved  in  the  Church  for  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  at  the  usual  services 
on  Sundays.  On  those  grounds  it  had 
been  tho  practice  for  many  years  for  Pur- 
liuTucnt  to  make  grants  whenever  estea- 
Bive  repairs  were  made  in  that  Church 
During  tho  last  100  years  there  bad  been 
six  occasions  on  which  considerable  sums 
were  voted  by  tho  House  of  Commons  to 
aid  in  the  repairs  of  tlio  Church.  It  was 
not  in  his  coatemplution  to  propose  any 
grant  for  that  purpose,  because  a  sum  was 
voted  ia  it  former  year,  and  the  sum  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  alluded 


removed,  and  an  estimate  wai  made  by 
tho  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  of  tho  cost  of 
another  sito  and  of  re-erecting  the  Church. 
That  estimate  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
nothing  had  been  done,  and  ho  had  no- 
thing under  oonsidcration  with  regard  to 
that  question. 

AFFAIRS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Mr.  AHDEllLEY  said,  ho  roso  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies, Whether,  now  that  the  rehetlion 
in  Hew  Zealand  is  suppressed,  the  Govern- 
ment are  taking  sueh  steps  as  will  tend  to 
extricate  this  Country  from  any  future  im- 
plication in  Native  Policy;  and  whether 
they  will  now  advise  Her  Majesty  to  give 
assent  to  the  Sativo  Council  Bill  sent  by 
tho  New  Zealand  Legislature  for  Her  ap- 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE  said, 
a  now  Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  had 
been  appointed,  and  had  been  desired  to 
report  to  tho  Government  upon  the  whole 
subject.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wrong  to 
fetter  his  discretion  by  advising  tho  Crown 
to  assent  to  the  Native  Council  BiU.  Her 
SIfljcsty's  Government  had  no  disinclina- 
tion to  assent  fo  that  Bill,  but  they  would 
reserve  their  final  decision  until  Uiey  had 
received  the  Report  from  Sir  George  Grey. 

PENSIONS  TO  COLONIAL  GOVEKXOItS. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  in  tho  absence 
of  his  hon.  and  gallaut  I'riond  (Colonel 
Dunne)  he  wished  to  ask  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  it 
has  been  determined  by  the  Government 
to  grant  Retiring  Pensions  to  Governors  of 
Colonics;  and,  if  so,  after  what  period  of 
service,  and  on  what  scale? 

Mr,  CUICHESTER  FOBTESCDE  said, 
that  the  question  of  granting  retiring  al- 
lowances to  GovcmorB  of  Colonics  had  been 
considered  by  the  Government  of  Lord 
Derby  when  they  were  preparing  the  Su- 
perannuation Bill,  it  having  been  suggested 
by  the  Colonial  Ofiico  that  some  provision 
of  that  nature  should  he  included  in  that 


one  which  had  already  been  voted.    There    Bill.     Nothing,  however,  was  done,  and 


had  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
persons  of  taste  as  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  removal  of  tho  Church.  It  served  as 
a  foil  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  size  of 
tho  Abbey,  and  it  concealed  tho  junction 
with  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel.  However,  a 
Committee  of  this  House  same  years  ago 
rccommeiidcd  that  the  Church  should  be 


the  present  Government  had  not  renewed 
the  consideration  of  the  question. 

ROYAL  ATLANTIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY.— liUESTION. 

CoLOHSL  FRENCH  said,  he  wished  to 

ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Gslway,  If  he  ia 
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prepared  to-nigbt  to  name  tho  Comoiittoo 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  tenniuation  by  the  Postmaster . 
General  of  tho  Postal  Contract  'witli  tho 
lloyal  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

Mb.  GE£G011Y  said,  he  had  been  per- 
fectly ready  for  several  days  to  nnme  the 
Committee,  and  if  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  wished  to  know  why  ho  had 
not  nominated  it,  he  bi^ggcd  to  refer  him 
to  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
certainly  should  name  the  Committee  to- 
night. If  ho  could  not  come  to  terms,  ho 
bhouhl  select  five  Members  whose  names 
would  be  a  guarantee  for  their  intelligence 
and  impartiality,  and  add  to  them  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  and  himself.  He 
should  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
each  name  on  Monday  next. 

NAVY— THE  "IIIBKRNIA." 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  HENNESSY  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  the  Mcssi*s.  Palmer  of  Neweastlc- 
on-Tyne,  the  builders  of  the  Hihernia — 
which  was  pronounced  unseaworthy  by 
tho  Admiralty  before  making  a  voyage —  ■ 
are  tlie  same  parties  who  are  constructing  , 
an  Iron-cased  Frigate  for  the  Admiralty  ? 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  said,  it  was  a  fact 
that  the  Hihernia  was  pronounced  unsea- 
worthy by  the  Surveyors  of  tho  Admi- 
ralty, and  that  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Palmer 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  were  constructing 
an  iron-cased  frigate  for  the  Admiralty ; 
but,  at  tho  tame  time,  it  was  only  fair  to 
say  that  in  all  cases  in  which  that  lirm 
liud  supplied  iron  cases  for  the  Admiralty 
tiicy  were  of  the  best  quality. 

N.WY— THE  CHANNEL  FLEET. 

Siu  HENRY  STllACEY  said,  he  wish- 
ed  to  ask,  Whether  it  be  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  send  the  Channel  Fleet 
to  Great  Yarmouth  this  year,  and  there 
to  remaia  for  aome  days,  aa  was  believed 
to  be  the  iutention  last  year  ? 

Mm.  WHITBKPAD  tod,  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  send  the  Channel  Fleet  to  Great 
Yarmoath  this  year. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 
QUESIIOK. 

Mb.  W.  £.  FOESTEB  said,  he  would 
1)eg  to  oidE  the  Becretary  of  State  fot  Fo- 


reign Affaire,  Whether  he  has  received 
any,  and,  if  any,  what  assurance  from  tho 
Government  of  Spain  that  it  will  not  take 
advantage  of  the  events  M'hich  have  lately 
occurred  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo  to  introduce  Slavery 
or  the  Slave  Trade  into  any  part  of  that 
island  ? 

LoED  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  could 
best  answer  the  question  of  the  Member 
by  reading  to  the  House  extracts  from  two 
Despatches  which  had  recently  been  re- 
ceived. In  a  Despatch,  dated  April  22nd, 
Mr.  Edwardes  stated  that  Marshal  O'Don- 
ncU  had  told  him — 

"  You  can  tell  your  Government  that  which  it 
will  be  pleased  to  hear — namely,  that  whatever 
may  bo  our  dociision,  whether  or  not  wo  accept 
the  annexation  of  St.  Domingo,  no  slavery  shall 
exist  there,  because  I  consider  it  contrary  to  ex- 
isting treaties  and  not  in  accordance  with  civiliza- 
tion. It  exists  in  Cuba  and  in  Torto  Kico  be- 
cause tho  land  requires  it." 

Again,  in  a  Despatch  of  date  May  2nd, 
Mr.  Edwardes  wrote — 

"As  to  the  question  about  slavery,  Mai*shal 
0*Donnell  stated  to  him  that  *  he  had  given  mo 
assurances  which  ho  was  ready  to  repeat,  and 
El  is  Excellency  did  so  in  tho  same  terms  that 
ho  used  on  two  previous  occasions,  which  I  havo 
already  had  tbo  honour  to  report  to  your  Lord- 
ship.' 
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ORANGE  RIOTS.— IRELAND. 
QUESTION' . 

Mk.  O'BRIEi^  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  AVhe- 
ther  ho  has  received  any  information  of 
proceedings  reported  to  have  taken  place 
ujion  tho  occasion  of  an  Orange  lUot  at 
Lisburn,  on  Wednesday  last,  when  several 
of  the  Constabulary  and  Townspeople  were 
assaulted,  one  man  named  Megan  having 
been  slabbed,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
now  remains  in  a  very  precarious  state  ? 

Mu.  CARDWELL  said,  the  event  having 
only  taken  place  two  days  ago,  there  had 
not  been  time  for  Government  to  receive 
any  official  information. 

DISTURBANCES  AT  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  the  Government  have 
received  complete  information  as  to  the 
disturbances  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland; 
and  if  he  has  any  objection  to  lay  a  Copy 
of  the  Papers  on  the  Table  ? 
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Mk-CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE  stated 
tlmt  information  had  been  received  at  the 
Colonial  Office  of  disturbances  having  taken 
place  at  Newfoundland,  in  consequence  of 
cxecssivo  party  feeling  during  the  last 
elections.  The  occurrences  were  now  under 
investigation,  and  when  a  Report  on  the 
subject  arrived,  ho  would  lay  it  on  the 
Table. 


TDE  RED  SEA  TELEGRAPH. 
QUESTION. 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  ho  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
"Whether  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  ques- 
tion of  tho  Red  Sea  Telegraph  should  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  in  order  to 
inquire  whether  it  may  not  be  worth  while 
endeavouring  to  render  it  available  ? 

Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  stated  on  a  former 
occasion  that  if  there  was  a  disposition  to 
examine  into  this  contract  he  should  not 
have  the  smallest  objection  to  tho  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  to  appoint  a  Committee  would  bo  to 
devolve  upon  the  Executive  Government, 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  undertake,  and 
which,  though  it  was  a  difficult  duty,  they 
had  greater  advantages  in  performing  than 
a  Committee  could  have.  Ho  would  in- 
form the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  of  the 
position  in  which  tho  matter  at  present 
stood,  so  far  as  tho  Government  was  con- 
cerned. The  question  was  to  be  consi- 
dered, in  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the 
financial  engagements  of  the  Government; 
and  in  the  second  place  with  regard  to  the 
material  of  the  cable  itself  which  had  been 
laid,  and  the  practicability  of  turning  it  to 
advantage.  As  regarded  the  financial  part 
of  the  question,  they  had  at  present  under 
examination  the  mode  in  which  they  might 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  persons 
who  at  present  formed  the  Company  and 
had  charge  of  tho  Telegraph,  and  upon 
that  they  should  be  prepared  very  shortly 
to  proceed  to  some  measure,  because  it  did 
not  appear,  nor  so  far  as  ho  knew  to  the 
parties  themselves,  that  there  was  any  par- 
ticular advantage  in  retaining  the  'i'ele- 
graph  in  the  hands  of  those  parties.  On 
the  contrary  it  would  appear,  on  various 
grounds,  to  bo  desirable  that  they  should 
be  divested  of  all  further  concern  in  it. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  Telegraph  cable, 
and  the  possibility  of  turning  it  to  account, 
Afr,  Vhilders 


they  had  refened  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  that  Board  was  now  preparing  a  Re- 
port on  tho  best  method  of  making  an 
examination  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
cable  on  the  spot ;  and  it  was  obvious  that 
it  was  only  upon  such  an  examination  that 
they  could  found  any  plan  for  the  future 
dealing  with  that  cable.  Of  course  the 
expense  of  the  examination  and  tho  mode 
of  conducting  it  were  matters  for  consi- 
deration, but  those  matters  were  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  competent  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Board  of  Trade. 


BUSINESS  OF  TEE  HOUSE. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  private  business  of  the 
Session  is  now  nearly  concluded,  and  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  it  may  be 
convenient  to  the  House  that  public  busi- 
ness should  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Session  commence  at  a  quarter  past  four, 
instead  of  at  half-past  four,  on  those  even- 
ings when  the  House  meets  at  four  o*clock. 

On  Motion  to  go  into  Committee  of 
Supply, 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

DUBLIN  REGISTRY   OF  DEEDS  OFFICE. 

Sir  EDWARD  GROGAN  complained 
of  the  great  accumulation  of  arrears  of  bu- 
siness at  the  Registry  of  Deeds  Office, 
Dublin,  and  of  the  vexatious  delays  which 
occurred  in  consequence.  He  begged  to 
ask  tho  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether  he 
will  produce  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  tho 
Commissioner  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  and  whether  the  Government 
intend  to  introduce  any  Bill  during  the 
present  Session  to  obviate  the  delays  which 
at  present  exist  in  performing  the  duties 
of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  rose  to  order. 
There  were  several  names  before  that  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  on  the  Notice  paper,  and 
ho  wished  to  know  from  the  Speaker  whe- 
ther Members  in  making  Motions  on  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply  were  not  to  take 
precedence  in  tho  order  in  which  they 
stood  on  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member's  question  was  one  to  which  he 
had  already  given  a  reply.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Dublin  on  rising,  as 
he  stated,  to  ask  a  question,  had  caught 
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his  eye,  and  he  did  not  consider  the  hon. 
Member  out  of  order  in  proceeding.  At 
iho  same  time  it  was  certainly  a  desirable 
course,  and  one  to  -which  he  was  aoxious 
to  adhere,  that  the  hon.  Member  whoso 
name  stooid  first  should  have  precedence. 

Ma.  CARD  WELL  said,  that  the  ques^ 
tion  to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  re- 
ferred was  a  very  important  ono,  and  the 
state  of  the  registry  for  deeds  in  Ireland 
was  such  as  required  very  careful  consi- 
deration. A  Commissioner  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  noble  Friend  who  preceded 
him  in  office,  and  that  Commissioner  had 
visited  all  the  various  register  offices.  He 
(Mr.  Card  well)  had  received  from  him  a 
very  elaborate  report,  which  contained, 
liowever,  certain  references  to  individuals 
such  as  rendered  it  not  desirable  to  be  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.  The  report 
had  been  returned,  in  order  that  it  might 
have  those  passages  of  a  private  nature  re- 
moved from  it,  and  when  it  was  re- deli- 
vered, if  his  hon.  Friend  would  move  for 
it,  he  (Mr.  Card  well)  should  be  very  happy 
to  produce  it.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  any  legislation  was  in- 
tended on  the  question  this  year,  ho  begged 
to  inform  his  hon.  Friend,  that  amongst 
those  who  had  carefully  considered  the 
question  great  differences  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the 
important  object  in  view ;  and,  therefore, 
no  legislative  measures  would  bo  proposed 
until  the  lieport  had  been  well  considered, 
both  by  that  House  and  by  the  public  of 
Ireland. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

BESOLUTION. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  rose  to 
move  a  Kesolution — 

**That  tho  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committoe  on  Civil  Service  Examinations  proves 
that  the  System  of  Examinations  should  be  modi- 
fied, in  oi^er  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Tublio  Service." 

The  hon.  Member  said  that  the  importance 
of  this  subject  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  105,000  Government  places  in 
tliis  country,  which  were  now  almost  in 
tho  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, and  it  was,  therefore,  doubly  im- 
portant to  consider  the  effect  which  these 
examinations  had  produced  on  the  different 
professions.  The  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  presided  over  by  tho  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Lord 
Stanley),  had  reported  very  fully :  and  as 


to  the  result  of  tho  evidence  taken  before 
that  Committee,  two  very  different  opi- 
nions had  been  formed.  The  noble  Lord 
and  those  who  thought  with  him  were  of 
opinion,  as  the  result  of  the  evidence,  that 
previous  to  1 855  the  Civil  Service  of  this 
country  was  verv  inefficient,  but  that  the 
system  of  examination,  up  to  the  present 
time,  had  been  attended  with  great  advan- 
tages, and  that,  although  the  proposal  of 
throwing  open  all  situations  under  Govern- 
ment to  open  competition  was  not  desirable 
at  the  present  moment,  they  looked  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  that  proposal  might 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  anticipated  that 
the  result  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  He  (Mr.  Cochrane)  had  read  tho 
same  evidence  very  carefully,  and  he  had 
come  to  precisely  the  opposite  ooncla- 
sion — that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Civil  Service  prior  to  1855  was 
inefficient;  that  no  practical  advantage 
but,  on  the  contrary,  great  disadvantage 
had  arisen  to  the  public  service  from  the 
system  of  examination ;  and  that  if  the 
system  of  open  competition  was  introduced, 
it  would  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the 
public  administration  of  the  country.  He 
could  not  comprehend  how  the  Committee 
could  have  adopted  such  a  Eeport  as  they 
presented  to  the  House.  Twenty-five  wit- 
nesses wero  examined  by  tho  Committee ; 
of  these  he  struck  off  six  as  being  Civil 
Service  Examiners  themselves,  and,  there- 
fore, subject  to  view  the  matter  with  par- 
tiality. Of  tho  remainder,  eleven  gave 
their  evidence  in  opposition  to  the  present 
system  of  examination :  and  there  were 
only  four  who  distinctly  stated  that  they 
thought  it  had  been  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  auditor  of  tho 
Civil  List,  was  of  opinion  that  the  effect 
of  the  competition  had  been  to  exclude 
objectionable  men ;  but  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  supplementary  clerks  of  the  Trea- 
sury, it  had  introduced  a  class  of  men 
above  their  work,  and  thus  gave  rise  to 
discontent  and  inconvenience.  Mr.  Trevor 
said  that  the  present  class  of  clerks  were 
superior  in  social  position,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  they  had  been  superior  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  wanted.  Sir 
Thomas  Freemantle,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  said  that  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  inferior  officers  too  much 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  intellectual  at- 
tainments, and  too  little  attention  had  been 
paid  to  physical  qualifications.  Mr.  Tillcyt 
tho  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office, 
said  that  the  introduction  of  the  competi- 
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tiye  ayat^m  had  not  moda  mucli  difTcrencci. 
Mr.  Bomilly  and  Sir  Richard  Bromley  gave 
aimilar  teatimoDy.  Sir  Thomas  Froemautlt 
iaaucd  a  circular  to  the  heada  of  depnrt- 
menta  and  the  coltectora  of  the  outposts, 
and  he  received  from  many  of  them  reports 
hy  no  moana  fuTourablo  to  the  new  aystem. 
Tho  Surveyor  General  stated  thut  the  ex- 
amination had  failed  to  supply  a  more 
Tsluablo  olaaa  of  peraone  to  the  Berrico.  It 
waa  not  a  aupcrior  test  of  fitncsa  to  that 
ii'hicb  waa  previoualy  in  opcralion,  and 
many  poraons  might  be  rejected  for  defi- 
ciency in  mere  book  lenrnir.gwhopossesBcd 
qualificalions  which  would  be  of  infinitely 
greater  value.  Tho  Inspector  General  said 
that  no  doubt  uader  tho  present  gysiom 
many  men  of  intelligence  and  energy  had 
been  appointed,  but  it  was  equnlly  true 
that  euch  men  wore  by  ne  means  excluded 
under  the  former  system,  nor  were  in- 
stances of  superior  zeal,  intelligence,  and 
efflcionoy  more  unfrcquent  then  than  they 
were  now;  and  Iho  experienoo  of  tiie  new 
aystem  went  far  to  establish  tho  fuct  that 
a  man's  general  usefulnesa  \vould  not 
ahrays  be  on  a  par  with  the  amount  of 
school  education  he  had  received.  From 
one  office  tho  Report  was — 

"  I  am  nithfr  dia.ippointed  nt  finding  mjielf 
cDDipellcd  to  Kdmil  tlint  tlie  ctcrks  in  tbis  dc[Kirt- 
tnentirba  1uit«  undergono  *n  eximinilion  bf  tbo 
Civil  Service  Comiaiisioucrs  do  not  ovinco  mora 
talfnC,  nor  di^pl.-if  grcatcl'  ciicr|!]r  and  njilituila 
for  butincu,  tlian  tlioso  appointed  nilliin  tho  six 
jcari  preceding  tba  institution  of  lueli  cxaiiiina- 


From  another — 

"  HaTing  hail  seieni  clerks  under  m;  lupcrri- 
■ion  who  bave  been  admitted  into  tbe  ■errieu  sinca 
Uay,  ISBS,  and  also  Bcrci.-il  ntia  veto  nppoinleil 
within  the  lix  jtats  preceding  Ibo  cinminntion  \>j 
tbo  Civil  Service  Commiuionerii.  I  am  ennlilcd  to 
■late  tliat  J  bate  not  found  tbc  former  djipla)'  anj 

Scaler  energr  or  aptitude  for  busincta  tbnn  ttie 
Iter;  and  although  gcnemll]' lriLct.ibl(',  1  havo 
oipcricnccd  both  pcrsoniill;  and  ton-ards  the  pub- 
lic &  gelf-iufflcianoj  and  presumption,  from  nn  im- 
agined luperioritj  in  having  undcrgono  such  ex- 
amination, and  al»  u  desire  for  lilcratiiro  in  busi- 
D0B9,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  check." 

Of  twenty-fivo  Reports,  oil  but  one  were 
agaiuat  tho  system  of  examination.  Ono 
gentleman  said  that  the  ofHcers  appointed 
possessed  a  better  education,  but  less  use- 
fulness, than  formerly ;  another,  that  the 
clerks  appointed  uudcr  tho  new  system 
were  better  educated,  but  had  not  as  good 
business  habits  as  those  who  entered  the 
service  before  1855,  and  were  not  so  easily 
managed.  Why  did  not  the  Committee 
quota  other  witnossea  than  those  who  wcro 
M:  Maillie  Cochrane 


referred  to  in  their  Rbpott,  auoh,  for  in- 
stance,  as  Sir.  Waddington,  Mr.  Timm,  and 
Mr.  Uammond?  Ur.  Hammond  slated 
that  under  tho  old  system  no  cicrka  weio 
appointed  whoso  conduct  during  the  first 
six  months  would  not  have  insured  their 
confirmation.  Lord  KIgin  also  gave  en- 
dcnoo  strongly  against  tbe  new  system,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  the  effect  that  tlio  publio 
service  had  derived  no  advantage  from  it. 
He  could  scarcely  find  in  tbo  evidence  a 
single  sentence  in  support  of  tho  principlo 
of  open  competition  in  favour  of  which  the 
Committeo  had  reported.  He  could  not 
comprehend  how  this  Report  had  been 
drnwu  up,  or  how  the  Committeo  wore 
able  to  state  that  it  was  based  on  the  cri- 
dencu  which  they  hud  received.  The  only 
hypotlicsia  which  he  could  form  was  that 
several  of  them  had  only  attended  at  long 
intervals.  This  system,  at  which  Lord 
Brougham  sold  everybody  in  the  etrceta 
held  up  his  hands,  had  not  been  introduced 
in  consequence  of  any  dereliction  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  public  officers.  Distin- 
guished men  declared  that  ot  tho  timo 
tliore  never  was  such  a  body  of  civil  ser- 
vants. Among  those  who  made  that  de- 
claration was  Sir  James  Stephen.  [Tho 
CuANCELLou  of  tho  ExciiEQUER:  Oh,  oh!"] 
Did  tho  right  hou.  Uentiemnn  doubt  that 
such  an  opinion  had  been  given?  Sir 
James  Stephen  snid — 

"  lu  all  Fei'iousnc!B,  I  think  that  the  man  vrhoao 
nanm  stood  bnlf-way  duvn  tb«  oiamination  list 
of  merit  would  proliiiblj  make  a  bettor  clerk  than 
he  whose  name  stood  drat,  la  this  ijatem  founded 
on  a  truth  so  evident  and  on  maxima  of  such  uni- 
versal application  that  wo  ought  (o  apply  it  to 
I0,OU0  public  offices  at  once?  It  is  at  leastaper- 
ftvt  navcttf ;  it  is  a  rule  hitherto  novor  enforced  in 
any  republic  excepi  Utopia  ;  it  dees  not  prevail 
in  the  legal,  or  madieal,  or  anccrdi>tal,  or  nicrciin' 
tile  pi'DfCBsions  ;  it  ia  unknown  la  the-  gre.M  com- 
mercial world  and  municipal  corporations  among 


"  A  joung  man  who  comes  freih  from  a  eram- 
luiiig  tulor  and  answora  a  few  uniiitclligiblu  quea- 
liona  is  net  the  inmo  tiling  na  a  jaung  man  who 
has  gone  through  a  regular  profesaional  course, 
and  irlio  ticcnmes  immediately  available  for  regi- 
mental dul]'." 

Mr.  Chadwick  stated  that— 

"  Souio  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  tho 
prDfessiDns,  as  well  as  of  Ihc  Civil  Scrvico,  bars 
Iiained  thoir  start  in  actual  life— not  awaj  from 
but  iu  the  midst  of  praolice,  ao  early  aa  to  pre- 
ide  academical  aecompliabmenta.  The  first  oa- 
luce  into  life  of  an  eminent  civil  aervant,  high 
the  civil  closa  of  tbe  Order  of  the  Bath,  was, 
lie  taja,  in  being  when  a  bo;  puihod  throngh 
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tlio  portholo  of  a  ship  into  the  midtfe  of  a  coil  of 
ropo." 

It  always  astonished  him  how,  with  opi- 
nions Buch  as  these,  given  at  the  time 
these  gentlemen  could  ho  quoted  as  up- 
holding this  extraordinary  system  of  ex- 
amination. Ho  was  afraid  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  feel  indignant  with  him 
for  again  referring  to  tho  questions  put  hy 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners ;  hut,  not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  any  schoolhoy  could 
answer  them,  he  hclieved  they  had  im- 
proved very  little  since  last  year.  He  had 
hccn  taunted  with  heing  the  friend  of  ig- 
norance, and  he  was  aware  that  ho  was 
taking  the  unpopular  view;  hut  ho  had 
never  denied  that  a  test  examination  was 
necessary.  What  he  ohjected  to  was  that 
a  man's  career  should  be  made  to  depend 
on  the  number  of  marks  which  he  obtain- 
ed in  different  branches  of  science.  Ho 
would  take  the  examination  papers  for 
1860  and  1861,  and  ho  would  ask  the 
House  whether  they  really  tested  the 
X)ower,  the  intelligence,  and  the  merits 
of  the  young  men  by  whom  they  wore 
answered — 

*'  Out  of  what  other  langungos  has  tho  Engislh 
language  been  formed  ?  What  difference  docs  tho 
Knglish  of  tho  Spectator  present  asoonnparod  with 
that  of  tho  authorized  version  of  tho  Biblo  ? 
What  do  you  understand  by  the  words  *  a  good 
English  stylo  ?  *  Give  rules  for  writing  such  a 
stylo." 

Why,  there  was  nothing  with  regard  to 
which  persons  difiercd  so  much  in  opinion 
as  upon  **  a  good  style.*'  Essays  might 
be  written  on  tho  subject.  Again,  tho 
candidates  were  asked — 

**  What  do  you  understand  by  a  '  figure  of 
speech '  in  English  f  Write  a  series  of  short 
sentences,  each  containing  an  example  of  a  figure 
of  speech." 

They  were  next  required  to  write  an  essay 
on  winter,  mentioning  its  duties  and 
amusements.  Winter  amusements  dif- 
fered with  the  country  in  which  they 
prevailed;  in  Scotland,  curling;  and  in 
England,  hunting  possibly  were  the  chief 
amusements. 

"  Give  a  list  of  English  historians,  ohnracter- 
izing  oaob  of  them  by  a  single  epithet." 

**  Compare  tho  influenoe  of  the  ballad  writer  in 
early  times  with  that  exercised  by  the  press  at  the 
present  day." 

«*  Sketch  briefly  the  course  of  the  chief  wars 
waged  by  Great  Britain  in  Hindoitan." 

All  these  questions,  it  would  be  borne  in 
mind,  were  to  be  answered  in  the  space  of 
tvro  hours.     As  if  they  were  not  suffi- 


ciently comprehensive  the  next  had  an 
even  wider  scope — 

"  Of  what  use  to  Great  Britain  are  its  soTeral 
colonies  and  dependencies  ?  " 

Then  it  semcd  as  if  some  sentimental  ex- 
aminer took  the  matter  in  hand,  for  giving 
tho  verse, — 

"  Few  tho  words  that  I  liave  spoken  ; 

"  True  love's  words  are  ever  few  ; 
"  Tet  by  many  a  speechless  token 

"  Hath  my  heart  discoursed  to  you  ;  " 

ho  required  it  to  be  translated  into  Latin ! 
Tho  next  thing  required  was  that  the 
candidate  should 

"  Write  a  short  sketch  of  tho  origin  of  Parlia- 
ments in  England,  and  show  how  their  power  luis 
progressively  increased." 

Laughter.]  Hon.  Members  laughed  at 
;bose  questions ;  it  was  very  natural  that 
they  should  do  so,  but  ho  could  truly  stato 
he  had  no  wish  to  throw  ridicule  on  tho 
gentlemen  of  great  ability  by  whom  these 
questions  were  framed.  It  might  bo  said 
that  all  these  were  matters  which  young 
men  should  know,  but  within  the  timo 
limited  and  for  the  object  which  was  in 
view  they  seemed  to  bo  unnecessarily  com- 
prehensive. The  Examiners  next  required 
tho  young  man  to 

*'  Write  a  letter  describing  tho  overland  routo 
to  Calcutta  via  Marseilles,  and  containing  infor- 
mation on  the  natural  productions  of  tho  States 
through  which  tho  writer  is  supposed  to  pass, 
and  on  their  commercial  relations  with  other  na- 
tions." 

Why  that  was  not  a  question,  it  was  a 
volume. 

"  Write  a  short  life  of  tho  Emperor  Napoleon 
I." 

And  then  came  a  question  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer could  probably  answer  better  than 
most  persons — 

"  Enumerate  tho  struggles  which  England  has 
entered  into  with  the  Chinese  Empire  since  1830." 

Ho  also  found  a  question  which  might 
lead  to  some  awkward  discussions — 

"Give  the  names  and  essential  characters  of 
the  minerals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  building  stones  ordinarily  employed." 

Why,  that  was  a  question  very  interesting 
just  at  present  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  ond  another  followed  of  hardly  less 
importance— 

**  From  what  class  of  substancos  are  the  noxi- 
ous odours  of  tho  Thames  likely  to  originate ; 
what  conditions  are  most  favourable  to  their  de- 
velopment, and  what  means  ought  to  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  destroy  them  f  " 
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Lord  STANLEY  inquired  whethor  tho 
questions  selected  by  the  hon.  Member 
had  reference  to  Civil  or  Military  Exami- 
nations ? 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  they 
were  some  of  the  questions  set  on  tho 
part  of  tho  Council  of  Military  Education. 
What  he  contended  was  that  the  competi- 
tive system,  whether  applied  to  tho  Military 
or  Civil  Service,  was  equally  objectionable. 
Young  men  were  not  only  required  to 
answer  questions  of  the  class  which  he 
had  illustrated  by  selections,  but  they 
were  also  obliged  to  write  essays.  Eor 
these  one  of  the  subjects  given  was  "  a 
panegyric  on  Garibaldi,  General  Ilavelock, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton."  That  particular 
question  was  intended  for  Civil  Service 
candidates.  Among  tho  other  subjects 
given  for  these  essays  was  "  The  Recent 
Visit  of  the  Queen  to  Germany ;  "  with  a 
suppositious  case,  "  How  it  would  be  most 
advisable  that  a  young  man  should  spend 
a  two  months*  holiday  from  a  public 
ofRcc  ?  **  The  Commissioners  were  very 
particular  about  '*  Garibaldi's  expedition 
to  Sicily,"  and  repeated  that  subject  no 
less  than  five  or  six  times.  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  tho  headings 
for  essays  which  he  had  encountered  was 
"  The  late  Eight  for  the  Championship  be- 
tween Tom  Sayers — [^Great  laughter  and 
cheering,  which  interrupted  the  conclusion  of 
t/uf  sentence.']  Many  Gentlemen  were  in- 
terested in  geological  inquiries,  and  dif- 
fered in  the  views  which  they  entertained 
on  those  subjects,  but  an  entirely  new 
idea  was  started  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  men  about  to  be  examined — 

"  Give  the  evidonco  for  tho  submersion  of  the 
Bntish  Islos  at  several  periods.  State  when  the 
last  of  these  submersions  took  place,  and  by  what 
phenomena  it  appears  to  have  been  accompanied." 

He  thought  he  had  sufEciently  proved  to 
the  House  that  he  was  justified  in  de- 
claring, first,  that  the  Report  was  not 
maintained  by  the  evidence ;  and,  secondly, 
that  tho  Civil  Service  Commissioners  still 
continued  the  same  description  of  ques- 
tions as  those  to  which  he  had  last  year 
called  the  attention  of  the  House.  He 
believed  the  system  required  modification. 
He  lamented  that  the  Committee  had  not 
secured  gentlemen  well  able  to  give  the 
information  ;  that  they  had  not  examined 
old  diplomatists  like  Sir  Hamilton  Sey* 
mour  or  Lord  Stratford  do  Redcliffe;  or 
military  men  of  station  like  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Commandef-in-Chief,  and 
ascertained  from  them  what  the  effect  of 
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those  examinations  had  been  on  the  class 
of  men  entertaining  those  respective  ser- 
vices. The  British  army  was  proud  of 
boing  officered  by  gentlemen.  The  Crimean 
war  did  not  prove  that  our  officers  had 
deteriorated,  or  that  they  were  incompetent 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Then 
what  a  number  of  first-class  diplomatists 
we  had  at  this  moment  representing  Her 
Majesty  in  foreign  counties.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  was  a  dan- 
gerous principle  which  we  had  introduced 
into  the  public  service ;  and  we  ought  to 
inquire  into  and  weigh  it  well  before  we 
broke  up  the  old  system.  Quieta  non 
movere — it  was  dangerous  to  tamper  with 
the  old  system,  under  which  such  ad- 
mirable officers  had  been  obtained  for  tho 
service  of  tho  country,  unless  it  could  be 
clearly  shown  that  the  new  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  greater  benefit  to  the  country. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  knew  what  the  opinion 
was  out  of  doors.  Persons  did  not  like  to 
express  that  opinion  in  public;  but,  pri- 
vately, men  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  would  tell  them  that  the 
public  service  was  deteriorating  under  the 
new  system,  and  it  was  with  a  view  of 
preventing  such  deterioration  that  he  beg- 
ged to  move — 

"That  tho  evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  Examinations  proves 
that  tho  system  of  examinations  should  be  modi- 
fied, in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
public  service." 

Sir  henry  STRACEY  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  **  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words — 

**  The  evidence  taken  before  tho  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  Examinations  proves  that 
the  system  of  Examinations  should  be  modified, 
in  order  to  meet  the  i*equirements  of  the  Publie 
Service." 

— instead  thereof. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  wished  to  explain 
that  when  he  put  on  the  paper  his  Amend- 
ment to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  B.  Cochrane),  he  expected  that  that 
Motion  would  come  on  in  a  diflerent  form. 
But,  according  to  tho  rules  of  the  House, 
it  was  not  competent  to  him  to  move  that 
Amendment  now,  because  his  hon.  Friend 
made  his  proposition  as  an  Amendment 
on  the  Motion  for  going  into  Supply.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  within  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks  he  should  be  able  to  submit 
to  the  House  a  Motion  affirming  the  same 
principle  as  that  embodied  in  ^e  Amend- 
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meat — namely,  that  the  best  modo  of  pro- 
curing competent  persons  to  fill  junior 
clerkships  in  tho  Civil  Service  would  be 
through  a  system  of  competitive  examina- 
tion,  open   to  all  subjccls  of  the  Queen 
nvho  fulfil   certain  conditions  as  to  age, 
health,  and  character.     For  the  present  he 
should  confine  his  observations  to  a  partial 
defence  of  the  Heport  of  the  Committee. 
Tho  noble  Lord  the  Chairman  of  that 
Gommitteo  (Lord  Stanley)  was  present,  and 
would  be  able  to  answer  his  hon.  Friend ; 
but,  as  ho  had  the  honour  to  move  for  the 
Committee,  he  was  anxious  to  say  a  word 
on  its  constitution.     His  hon.  Friend  had 
charged  the  Committee  with  having  framed 
a  report  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  taken  before  it.    Kow,  who  were 
the  Members  of  that  Committee  ?   Among 
them  were  Sir  William  Hayter,  Sir  Wil- 
liam   Jolliffe,    Lord    Kobert    Cecil,   Mr. 
Monokton  Milnes,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Eoebuck,  Mr. 
Collins,  Colonel  Sykes,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr. 
Tite,  Mr.  Clay,  and  himself.     Tho  House 
would  observe  that  ho  had  nominated  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  not  supposed  to  favour 
tho  system  which  he  advocated.     He  ap- 
pealed to  hon.  Members  whether  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  one  which  fairly  repre- 
sented the  various  opinions  entertained  in 
that  House  on  tho  subject  of  competitive 
examinations?   The  Committee  examined 
witnesses,  not,  as  his  hon.  Friend  seemed 
to  suppose,  chosen  for  any  particular  views 
to  promote  the  object  which  he  and  other 
Members  entertained  in  regard  to  open 
competition ;  but  they  examined  witnesses 
who,   to  some  extent,    were  prejudiced 
against  the  views  which  ho  and  others  en- 
tertained.    They    examined    permanent 
Secretaries  and  heads    of   Departments; 
they  examined  gentlemen  who  had  entered 
the  Civil  Service  under  the  old  system, 
and  who,  if  they  had  a  prejudice,  would 
have  had  ono  in  favour  of  that  system 
under  which  they  had  obtained  admission, 
and  under  which  they  had  worked.    They 
examined  gentlemen  connected  with  tho 
Civil  Service   Commission  —  the    Com- 
missioners   themselves,    tho    Examiners, 
and  tho   Secretary;   but  it  would  have 
been  idle  for  them    to    go  into  an  in- 
quiry as  to  what  the  public  opinion  — 
"the  educated  public  opinion*'— was  on 
this  subject.     They  already  knew  what 
that  opinion  was,  and  that  it  was  generally 
li^eved  that  open  competition  would  be 
the  result  of  the  system  which  at  pre- 
sent prevailed.    There  were  two  branches 


of  inquiry  into  which  tho  Committee 
could  not  enter  —  the  one,  tho  effect  of 
the  present  system  of  patronage  on  the 
public  service  and  on  tho  Members  of 
that  House;  the  other,  how  far  throw- 
ing open  the  Civil  Service  would  affect  the 
public  education  of  the  country.  Though 
the  Committee  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
enter  iuto  those  branches  of  the  inquiry, 
ho  believed  they  were  as  important  as  any 
that  could  be  discussed  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  But  taking  the  narrowest  ground 
and  looking  at  the  question  merely  as  it 
bore  on  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  if  hon.  Members 
perused  tho  evidence  with  attention,  they 
would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  Committee  had  come.  The  gentlemen 
whom  they  examined  declared,  he  thought 
unanimously,  that  the  present  system  of 
examination,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  ex* 
eluded  inefficiency.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  that  ?  His  hon.  Friend  had  passed 
very  lightly  over  this  part  of  the  case; 
but  if  the  system  did  nothing  more  tlian 
provide  a  check  against  the  admission  into 
the  public  service  of  inefficient  men,  that 
alone  would  bo  a  sufficient  ground  on 
which  to  defend  it.  But  it  did  moro. 
Tho  public  service  was  conducted  at  a  great 
cost  to  the  country,  its  efficiency  was  of 
enormous  importance  to  the  State,  and  we 
ought  to  get  the  best  men  we  could  for  the 
money.  How  were  we  to  accomplish  that  ? 
The  Committee  were  told  by  the  most 
trustworthy  and  competent  witnesses  that, 
under  the  existing  system,  the  country  did 
get  the  best  men.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
amused  the  House  by  reading  some  of  the 
qnestions  put  to  gentlemen  who  proposed 
to  seiTO  in  the  Aitillery  and  tho  Engineers, 
for  whom  peculiar  qualifications  were  ne- 
cessary. One  of  these  was  a  question 
about  the  submersion  of  Groat  Britain, 
which  his  hon.  Friend  thought  exceedingly 
amusing ;  but  for  tho  Engineers  an  examin- 
ation in  geology  was  thought  nocessary, 
and  every  hon.  Member  must  be  aware 
that  if  the  Examiner  entered  into  the  most 
superficial  view  of  that  subject  ho  must 
ask  questions  of  that  kind.  For  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  an  examination  in  chymistry 
was  deemed  right,  because  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  gentlemen  in  that  service 
should  have  been  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  of  a  first-class  education.  He 
would  put  it  to  his  hon.  Friend  whether 
his  Parliamentary  avocations  had  not  pro^ 
vented  his  paying  that  attention  to  natural 
science  which  these  candidates  might  be 
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expected  to  have  given  ?  Certain  tests  of 
ability  and  intelligence  were  required,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Examiners  had  only  se- 
lected those  tests  which  were  common  not 
only  to  the  public  Universities  and  schools 
of  this  country,  but  also  to  those  of  all 
Europe.  He  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon 
the  defence  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, because  the  noble  Lord  who  pre- 
sided over  it  was  present ;  he  could  not, 
liowever,  refrain  from  protesting  against 
the  course  which  the  hon.  Qentlcman  had, 
upon  the  Notice  which  he  had  placed  upon 
the  paper,  taken  in  impunging  the  examin- 
ation papers  and  denouncing  the  whole 
system  of  examination  for  the  public  ser- 
vice and  the  scheme  of  public  competition, 
instead  of  frankly  and  boldly  bringing  his 
opinions  forward  and  taking  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it. 

Mil.  MONCKTON  MILNES:  I  think 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cochrane)  has 
not  quite  laid  sufficient  ground  for  so  im- 
portant a  Motion — because  if  he  brings  it 
to  a  division  he  calls  upon  us  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  a  very  important  Com- 
mittee upstairs,  which  the  House  will 
hardly  be  prepared  to  do  upon  the  reasons 
he  has  submitted.  Although  this  is  the 
longest  day  of  the  year,  yet  it  was  hoped 
this  would  bo  one  of  the  shortest  of  Ses- 
sions; and  the  House  is,  I  think,  hardly 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  enter  upon  the  merits 
of  a  somewhat  abstract  question.  Having 
sat  upon  the  Committee  upstaira,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  llesolution  to  which 
the  Committee  came  represented  rather 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  than  the  result  of  the  evidence. 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hennessy)  has  read 
the  names  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  any  one  cognizant  of  the  opi- 
nions of  those  hon.  Members  must  see  that 
he  went  into  the  Committee  with  a  very 
well-secured  majority.  I  do  not  impugn 
the  fairness  of  the  Committee,  but  I  may 
appeal  to  any  one  who  will  read  the  evi- 
dence to  say  whether  it  jjistified  the  Re- 
port? The  Committee  was  composed  of 
Gentlemen  who  attached  more  importance 
than  I  do  to  the  system  of  competitive  ex- 
amination. I  trust  that  in  nothing  that  I 
have  done  either  here  or  elsewhere  have  I 
over  been  the  advocate  of  ignorance.  I 
am  in  favour  of  instruction,  and  of  giving 
encouragement  to  education  in  every  possi- 
ble manner.  But  the  position  I  hold  is 
that  an  undue  prominence  has  been  given 
to  these  Civil  Service  Examinations,  that 
results  have  been  expected   from   them 
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which  are  not  likely  to  bo  realized,  and 
that  they  cause  an  enormous  degree  of  in- 
dividual trouble  and  even  suffering  with- 
out any  correlative  public  good.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  this  Civil  Service 
examination  you  have  established  a  new 
and  expensive  branch  of  the  public  service. 
It  is  impossible  that  among  the  body  of 
gentlemen  thus  employed  there  should  not 
be  a  strong  $%prit  de  corps,  that  they  should 
not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their 
functions,  and  induce  others  to  believe  that 
the  wholo  efficiency  of  the  public  service 
depends  on  a  set  of  clever  boys  answering 
a  set  of  clever-  questions.  But  the  clever 
boys  will  not  necessarily  make  the  best 
public  servants.  Every  one's  experience 
furnishes  him  with  instances  of  the  little 
adequate  success  in  public  life  of  those 
who  have  gained  the  highest  University 
distinctions.  It  does  not  follow  that  those 
youths  who  give  evidence  of  the  power  of 
fixing  their  attention  and  acquiring  know- 
ledge must  necessarily  make  the  best  public 
servants.  I  am  not  prepared  by  voting 
for  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  to  join  in 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, but  I  think  he  is  justified  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  House,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  hon.  Members  will  take 
down  the  blue  book  from  their  dusty 
shelves  and  run  their  eyes  over  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  Committee ;  I  wish  they 
would  read  the  evidence  given,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Mr.  Waddington — a  man  who 
combines  the  knowledge  of  the  scholar 
with  the  acuteness  and  administrative  fa- 
culties of  the  best  men  of  tho  world — 
and  then  contrast  that  with  the  evidence 
given  of  casual  failure  on  the  part  of 
certain  officers  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  together  on  a  sudden — say  ten  years 
ago,  on  the  collection  of  the  census.  Hon. 
Members  would  then  be  in  a  condition  to 
say  whether  the  Committee  have  given 
fair  weight  to  the  evidence  before  them. 
We,  tho  minority,  protested  against  the 
interpretation  of  the  evidence,  and  that,  I 
think,  will  be  the  decision  of  any  one  who 
reads  the  blue  book.  The  Committee  were 
presided  over  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley)  with  great  judgment  and  ability. 
I  do  not  wish  to  throw  any  slur  upon  their 
fairness.  The  majority  availed  themselves 
of  their  privilege,  and  they  made  the 
Report  in  which  the  noblo  Lord  illus- 
trated his  opinion  in  an  able  manner,  but 
in  which  the  Committee  did  not,  I  think, 
give  all  the  weight  it  deserved  to  the 
opinion  of  such  witnesses  as  Mr.  Wadding- 
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ton.  One  plain  result  of  your  system  of 
examination  is  that  it  has  effected  one 
good  purpose  of  excluding  great  ineffi- 
ciency ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  you  ought  to  carry  it  much  further, 
or  that  you  should  go  on  to  institute  a 
competitive  examination  for  all  the  offices 
of  the  State.  A  competitive  examination 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  unceitain  of  all  exa- 
minations. Take  tlie  case  of  three  young 
men  competing  for  an  office.  If  two  out 
of  the  three  happen  to  be  men  of  ability, 
the  test  is  a  good  one  for  the  third,  but  if 
they  happen  to  be  men  of  little  or  no 
ability  he  may  gain  an  easy  victory.  Per- 
haps the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
prefers  the  system  of  examination  that 
prevails  in  another  country,  and  which 
,  was  recently  illustrated  by  a  Chinese  gen- 
(  tleman  who  resides  in  this  country,  and 
;  who  is  the  Chinese  Examiner  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  This  gentleman  men- 
tioned with  pride  that  in  his  native  country 
be  came  out  of  an  examination  where  there 
were  no  less  than  8,000  candidates.  I  do 
i  not  know  whether  the  aspirations  of  my 
N  right  hon.  Friend  would  bring  about  such 
a  result.  I  should  not  myself  desire  to 
see  it,  nor  do  I  think  our  present  system 
■'  of  competitive  examination  compensates 
!  for  the  annoyance  it  causes  to  individuals 
!  by  the  benefit  it  confers  upon  the  State. 
liOBB  STANLEY  :  I  congratulate  my 
hon.  Friend  who  has  brought  forward 
this  Motion  on  having  at  last  succeeded, 
after  four  or  five  unsuccessful  attempts, 
in  bringing  this  subject  fully  and  fairly 
before  the  House.  I  can  only  say  that  if 
any  one  of  those  gentlemen  in  whom  he 
takes  BO  strong  an  interest,  and  who  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, had  shown  half  as  much  indus- 
try and  perseverance  in  supporting  their 
pretensions  as  ho  has  on  their  behalf, 
I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been 
any  grievance  or  failure  on  their  part. 
My  hon.  Friend  has  raised  two  questions 
which,  though  connected,  are  at  the  same 
time  quite  distinct.  On  the  general  argu- 
ment I  am  ready  to  meet  him — namely, 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  system  of 
public  competition.  But  he  has  also  made 
a  specific  charge  against  the  Committee, 
that  the  Report  to  which  they  came  is 
contrary  to  the  evidence  on  which  that 
Beport  professes  to  bo  founded.  Now,  a 
charge  of  unfairness  against  a  Committee 
is  one  of  a  grave  character,  and  I  wish 
that  my  hon.  Friend,  if  ho  thought  him- 


self justified  in  preferring  such  a  charge, 
had  gone  more  into  detail,  and  had  fur- 
nished more  ample  proof  in  support  of  his 
assertion.  Because,  when  you  are  dealing 
with  evidence  extending  through  400  folio 
pages,  it  is  not  a  veiy  satisfactory  way  of 
giving  the  general  effect  of  that  evidence 
to  look  for  any  sentence  you  may  find  here 
or  there  in  favour  of  your  own  view,  in- 
stead of  collecting  the  general  sense  and 
purport  from  the  perusal  of  the  whole.  I 
have  not  been  able,  in  the  short  time  that 
has  passed  since  my  hon.  Friend  addressed 
the  House,  to  refer  more  than  cursorily  to 
the  evidence  which  he  professed  to  cite; 
but  I  have  eeen  enough  to  enable  me  to 
say  that,  even  in  regard  to  the  witnesses 
referred  to,  the  statements  of  my  hon. 
Friend  are  not  entirely  borne  out  by  the 
evidence.  My  hon.  Friend  began  by 
quoting  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  and  made  a  great 
point  by  representing  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Arbuthnot's  evidence,  certain  clerks 
coming  into  the  service  by  the  competitive 
system  are,  from  their  position,  dissatisfied 
with  their  appointments.  Now,  going  ra- 
pidly over  the  evidence,  I  find  that  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  has  given  the  following  an- 
swers : — 

"  Q.  705.  —That  being  tho  coso,  do  you  tliink 
it  is  fair  to  ascribe  what  you  call  tho  disoontont 
in  that  class  to  the  system  of  competition  f — 
Certainly  not. 

And  he  goes  on  to  state  what,  in  his  be- 
lief, is  the  real  cause  of  this  alleged  dis- 
content— 

"  Q.  706.— Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  hold*. 
ing  thoso  offices  up  to  competition  does  to  some 
extent  induce  men  to  think  them  more  Taluable 
than  they  really  are? — I  cannot  say.  I  think 
that  the  salaries  are  fixed  much  too  high  for  tho 
class  of  work  that  is  required »  and  that  that  has 
tempted  men  of  soperior  intelligence  to  oompete 
for  them." 

Therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
content to  which  my  hon.  Friend  referred, 
tho  competitive  system  is  not  tho  cause. 
I  quote  this  instance,  not  because  it  is  in 
itself  particularly  important — for  the  class 
alluded  to  is  a  very  limited  class — but  I 
refer  to  it  because  it  is  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  evidence  has  been 
dealt  with  by  my  hon.  Friend. 

Me.  BAILLIE  COCHIIANE :  Will  the 
noble  Lord  read  Questions  772  and  805  ? 

Loan  STANLEY:  I  do  not  think  it 
is  my  business  to  read  over  such  portions 
of  the  evidence  as  my  hon.  Friend  may 
select;  I  am  only  endeavouring  to  show 
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that  his  own  witnesses  do  not  support  his 
attack  on  tho  Eeport  of  the  Committee; 
hut  if  my  hon.  Friend  thinks  I  am  doing 
injustice  to  his  argument,  other  hon.  Mem- 
hers  who  take  the  same  view  with  my 
hon.  Friend  will  be  able  to  reply  to  my 
remarks.  I  am  simply  defending  the  Hc- 
port  of  the  Committee.  With  respect  to 
the  eyidence  of  Mr.  Tillcy,  I  do  not  find 
any  fault  with  tho  manner  in  whicli  it 
has  been  used  by  my  hon.  Friend,  'ihat 
evidence  is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to 
tho  system  of  competition ;  and,  unfavour- 
able as  it  is,  it  will  be  found  summed  up 
in  the  Eeport.  And  here  let  me  say  once 
for  all,  that,  whatever  other  fault  may  be 
found  with  our  Keport,  there  is  one  part 
of  it  to  which  I  believe  my  hon.  Friend 
can  take  no  objection,  and  that  is  the 
summary  given  of  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses.  The  fairness  of  that  summary 
may  be  relied  on,  and  I  will  tell  the 
House  why.  All  parties  were  represent- 
ed on  the  Committee;  there  was  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  on  the  ab- 
stract question  of  competition  or  no  com- 
petition; every  proposition  which  admit- 
ted of  dispute,  and  a  good  many  which  I 
should  have  thought  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pute, was  controverted,  yet  it  will  be  seen 
that  those  paragraphs  in  which  the  evi- 
dence was  summed  up  were  passed  with- 
out any  division,  or  with  not  more  than 
one  division.  That  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  summary  fairly  represents  the 
bulk  of  tho  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee. I  now  go  on  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Komilly.  That  gentleman  was  quoted  by 
my  hon.  Friend  as  being  one  of  those 
who  evidence  was  hostile  to  the  principle 
of  these  competitive  examinations;  but, 
in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him,  he 
stated  (Q.  2,749-50)  that  tho  effect  of  tho 
examinations  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners had  been  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  tho  clerks,  and  that  previously 
to  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  certain 
clerks,  totally  inefficient,  came  into  his 
office,  but  that  since  that  time  no  such 
case  had  occurred,  and  that  he  thought 
there  was  now  a  marked  difference.  That 
gentleman  went  on  to  say,  at  Q.  2,810, 
that  many  years  since,  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  were  in  existence, 
a  gentleman  was  appointed  in  his  office 
who  could  hardly  read  or  write — ho  was, 
in  fact,  almost  an  idiot,  and  there  was  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  getting  him 
out  of  the  office.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
it  was  not  a  very  wise  proceeding  on  the 
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port  of  my  hon.  Fiiend  to  call  Mr.  Bomilly 
as  a  witness  in  his  favour,  if,  as  he  said, 
he  wanted  to  prove  tho  deterioration  of 
the  service  in  consequence  of  tho  exami- 
nation test.  I  proceed  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Waddington.  Evei7body  knows  that  he 
was  a  strong  opponent  to  tho  institution 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and 
my  hon.  Friend  quoted  evidence  formerly 
given  by  him  to  that  effect.  He  is  not 
now  favourable  to  the  system  of  unlimited 
competition;  but,  from  his  answers  to 
questions  put  to  him  before  the  Commit- 
tee, the  House  will  see  that  it  is  not  rea* 
sonable  to  cite  him  as  being  one  of  those 
whose  evidence  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
system  of  competition ;  for  he  answers  the 
questions  put  to  him  liius — 

"  Q.  3,013. — Taking  into  consideration  the  sys- 
tem of  limited  competition  among  a  certain  num- 
ber of  candidates,  do  you  think  that  that  system 
has  decided  advantages  over  one  of  simple  nomi- 
nation ? 

"  Answer. — I  should  prefer  it,  undoubtedly  ; 
and  I  think  it  is  not  open  to  any  objection  on  tho 
score  of  inconTcnience,  and  that  it  does  gi?o  somo 
aflditional  chance  of  having  superior  men." 
And  in  the  next  answer  he  goes  on  to  add, 
that— 

**  Within  the  limit  where  no  great  inconvenicnco 
is  produced  by  the  number  of  candidates,  ho  should 
prefer  a  more  extended  competition." 

Yet  the  hon.  Gentleman  quotes  Mr.  Wad- 
dington  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  whose 
evidence  justice  has  not  been  dune.  I  do 
not  wish  to  weary  the  House  with  ex- 
tracts ;  but  still,  as  we  have  been  charged 
with  misrepresenting  the  evidence,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  tho  charge  is  witli- 
out  foundation.  Mr.  Hammond  is  my 
hon.  Friend*s  last  witness,  and  he  says 
(Q.  3,433)  that  ho  is— 

"  Perfectly  satisfied  with  tho  clerks  who  hate 
been  appointed  since  competition  has  been  esta- 
blished ;  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will 
come  up  to  tho  standard  required." 

And  now  I  think  I  have  done  something 
to  refute  the  charge  brought  against  us  if 
I  show  that  four  out  of  the  five  gentlemen 
cited  by  my  hon.  Friend  have  given  an- 
swers which,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  are 
favourable  to  the  system  of  competition, 
while  the  fifth,  whose  evidence  is  partially 
unfavourable,  is  quoted  at  full  length  in 
the  Eeport.  I  now  pass  on  to  a  minor 
matter,  and  I  do  not  tliink  my  hon.  Friend 
dealt  quite  fairly  with  the  House  when  ho 
read  out  the  list  of  questions  which  ex- 
cited so  much  amusement.  They  were  not 
questions  put  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, or  to  candidates  for  the  Civil 
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Service,  and,  therefore,  havo  nothing  to  do 
with  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Com- 
mittee, but  they  were  introduced  in  the 
present  discussion  becauso  it  was  thought 
that  they  would  throw  ridicule  or  odium 
on  tlie  system.  It  is  not  my  business  to 
defend  tho  aptness  of  every  particular 
question  asked  by  every  Examiner,  and  in 
tho  list  read  by  the  hou.  Member  there 
were  some  which,  perhaps,  had  better  not 
have  been  put.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
that,  even  in  reference  to  these  questions, 
justice  has  not  been  done  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  quoted,  because 
anybody  who  heard  my  hon.  Friend  read 
them  out  would  suppose  that  these  were 
questions  which  every  candidate  was  ex- 
pected to  answer.  So  far  from  that  I  find 
that  the  five  or  six  subjects  for  English 
composition  wliich  excited  so  much  amuse- 
ment have  been  selected,  not  at  random, 
but  very  ingeniously  for  his  purpose,  from 
a  list  of  sixty-nine  subjects,  on  any  one  of 
which  a  candidate  might  write  his  essay. 
If  you  are  to  have  a  test  of  English  com- 
position, a  considerable  latitude  of  choice 
must  be  given,  and  it  cannot  affect  the 
general  character  of  the  examination  that 
some  out  of  a  long  list  of  questions  had 
better  not  have  been  put.  Then  my  hon. 
Friend  says,  "  Why  did  you  not  examine 
other  witnesses  besides  those  which  you 
called  ?"  I  do  not  think  that  either  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  body  or  military 
officers  are  at  all  likely  to  know  so  much 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service 
as  those  witnesses  whom  we  did  examine. 
I  deny  most  strenuously  that  we  refused  to 
call  any  witnesses  on  the  ground  that  their 
views  were  hostile  to  the  views  of  a  majo- 
rity of  the  Committee.  I  know  enough  of 
the  feeling  of  those  with  whom  I  sat  to  feel 
assured  that  if  there  was  any  bias  in  the 
matter  they  would  be  more  scrupulous  of 
bearing  in  the  fullest  extent  the  case  of 
those  who  constituted  a  minority  rather 
than  the  case  of  those  whose,  views  they 
themselves  supported.  Both  parties  were 
fairly  represented.  Our  discussions  were 
animated,  and  not  brief,  and  no  complaint 
was  ever  made  by  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  that  material  evidence  was  ex- 
dnded.  With  regard  to  the  more  general 
Question  of  limited  or  unlimited  competi- 
tion, I  almost  hesitate  to  go  into  argu- 
ments which  have  been  so  often  reiterated. 
But  I  must  just  observe  tbat  my  hon. 
Friend  cuts  the  ground  altogether  from 
beneath  his  feet  when  he  says — not  very 
consistently  with  his  former  remarks — 
VOL.  CLXIII.    [tuiud  series.] 


that  ho  does  not  object  to  a  more  pass  test, 
however  severe.     The  strongest  argument 
for  a  competitive  examination  is  that  a 
mere  pass  test  can    never  be  kept   up. 
When  there  ai'e  tho  interests  of  the  candi* 
date  on  ono  side  and  only  the  intercr^t  of 
tho  public  on  the  other,  there  is  always  an 
inclination  to  lower  the  test,  and  make  tho 
admission  easier;  and  thus  a  test  which 
at  the  beginning  is  very  strict  often  ends 
in  being  no  test  at  all.     But  the  moment 
you  introduce  the  competitive  element  that 
difficulty  altogether  vanishes,  because,  al- 
though an  Examiner  may  be  inclined  to 
show  tenderness  to  a  candidate  who  ought 
not  to  pass,  he  has  no  possible  motive  to 
favour  one  candidate  in  preference  to  an- 
other.   My  hon.  Friend  complains  that 
when  a  competitive  examination  is  the 
mode  of   entering   the   service  a  man's 
career  depends  on  the  accident  of  his  exa- 
mination being  successful.    No  doubt,  no 
test  that  you  can  devise,  whether  intel- 
lectual or  otherwise,  can  be  absolutely  con- 
clusive.    Accident  plays  a  large  part  in 
all  human  affairs.    All  men  do  better  at 
one  time  than  they  do  at  another.    But 
when  it  is  said  that  a  man's  career  may 
turn  on  an  accident,  let  us  look  at  the 
matter  on  the  other  alternative.     Is  it  not 
better  that  a  man's  career  should  depend 
on  the  accident  that  he  has  done  a  little 
better  or  a  little  worse  on  one  particular 
day  than  on  average  occasions,  than  that 
it  should  turn  on  the  accident  of  his  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  a  small  constituency, 
whose  representative  is  intimate  with  a 
Minister  having  a  good  deal  of  patronage 
at  his  command  ?     It  has  often  been  said, 
and  may  be  said  again  to-night,  that  the 
system  gives    irresponsible  patronage  to 
the  Examiners.     But,  replying  to  that  in 
advance,  I  say  that  I  can  as  little  con- 
ceive that  the  system  gives  to  the  Exa- 
miners an  irresponsible  patronage  over  the 
Civil  Service  appointments,  as  I  can  con- 
ceive that  the  Judges  of  the  land  havo 
an  irresponsible  power  over  property  be- 
cause they  decide  the  disputes  of  those 
who  come  before  them  as  litigants.     The 
hon.    Gentleman    has   proved    that    the 
Examiners  are  not  irresponsible;  for  he, 
and  another  hon.  Friend  of  mine  on  a 
former  occasion,  have  given  ample  proof  of 
willingness  to  criticise  whatever  they  may 
do  amiss.    Their  decisions— I  do  not  mean 
in  individual  cases,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which    those    decisions   are 
formed — arc  subject  to  tho  criticism,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  the  censure  of  the  House, 
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and  that  responsibility  is  much  more  likely  I 
to  bo  enforced  than  the  responsibility  of  a 
person  holding  a  judicial  office.  Wo  do 
not  complain  of  the  irresponsibility  of  a 
magistrate  or  a  County  Court  Judge  when 
they  judicially  decide  on  cases  which  come 
before  them ;  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  that  the  magistrate  who  sentences  a 
man  to  imprisonment,  and  the  County 
Court  Judge  who  tries  claims  to  considera- 
ble property,  do  not  exercise  quite  as  im- 
portant powers  as  the  Examiners  when 
they  decide  that  a  man  shall  or  shall  not 
enter  the  Civil  Service.  Then,  there  is 
the  old  objection  of  "cramming."  If, 
when  the  word  is  used,  it  is  meant  to 
apply  to  a  candidate  who  learns  for  the 
purpose  of  the  examination  by  rote  some- 
thing which  he  does  not  understand,  then, 
in  that  strict  sense,  cramming  is  one  of 
the  rarest  things  possible  to  happen,  be- 
cause it  is  much  more  difficult  for  a  man 
to  learn  that  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand in  order  to  reproduce  it  ih)m  me- 
mory on  paper,  than  to  learn  that  which 
he  does  understand.  If  all  that  is  meant 
by  cramming  is  that  candidates  acquire  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  for  the  examination 
which  they  afterwards  contrive  to  forget, 
I  do  not  deny  that  cramming  takes  place ; 
but  to  it  I  see  no  objection.  We  all  of  us 
at  some  period  of  our  lives  do  the  same. 
Counsel,  who  have  to  get  up  briefs,  or 
Members  of  this  House  who  wish  to  speak 
on  questions  of  the  day,  must  prepare  them- 
selves in  much  the  same  manner ;  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  better  test  of  a  capacity 
for  business  in  its  higher  branches  than 
the  power  to  acquire  accurately,  and  to 
reproduce  easily,  knowledge  which  has 
been  gained  for  the  occasion.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  as  to  the  test  being  an 
intellectual  test,  and  not  a  test  of  moral 
character.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
there  is  precisely  the  same  test  of  moral 
character  as  in  the  case  of  patronage  exer- 
cised by  a  Minister.  Any  one  against 
whom  anything  is  known  is  not  admitted  ; 
and  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of 
a  Minister  as  to  the  persons  whom  he  is 
appointing  goes  ftirther  than  that.  I 
do  not  defend  the  system  of  competition 
merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  assist- 
ant to  public  education.  Of  course,  the 
object  is  to  get  the  best  men  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Civil  Ser\'ice;  and  we 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  that  object  to  any 
other  consideration,  however  important. 
But  there  is  one  point  which  wo  ought  to 
Lord  Stanley 


consider,  and  it  is  this: — ^I  believe  that 
any  person  who  is  interested  in  our  Par- 
liamentary form  of  Government  and  in  the 
purity  of  public  life  must  be  glad  to  do 
that  which  in  him  lies  to  diminish — I  do 
not  say  that  kind  of  patronage  which  is 
exercised  before  the  public,  the  right  of 
appointing  to  high  and  important  places, 
because  that  right  is  generally  exercised  in 
a  very  fair  spirit — but  to  diminish  or  re- 
strict that  kind  of  patronage  which,  from 
its  unimportance,  is  not  exercised  under 
any  check  or  control  from  public  opinion, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  in  some  consti- 
tuencies, may  be  as  effective  a  means  of 
demoralization  as  the  most  open  bribery. 
I  do  not  mean  to  dwell  upon  that.  I 
should  have  been  prepared  to  go  into  a 
general  discussion ;  but  before  doing  eo  I 
should  have  preferred  to  hear  more  folly 
what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side.  My 
chief  object  is  to  vindicate  the  fairness  ci 
the  conclusions  to  which  tho  Committee 
came,  and  to  show  that  the  Keport  is  fairly 
founded  upon  the  evidence  before  us.  And 
if  the  House  will  only  bear  in  mind  the 
instances  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
himself  selected,  and  the  comments  which 
I  have  made  on  those  instances,  I  think 
they  will  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  abused  the  important  power  which 
the  House  reposes  in  every  Committee-— 
that  of  investigating  and  reporting  upon 
facts  which  from  their  multiplicity  and 
minuteness  cannot  possibly  be  examined 
in  detail  by  the  House  itself. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  maintained  that  the 
opinion  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  ex- 
pressed— that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners possessed  an  irrospbnsible  power — 
was  a  correct  one.  He  had  heard  nothing 
at  present  to  confute  it.  The  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  resumed  his  seat  had  eom- 
pared  them  to  County  Court  and  other 
Judges  ;  but  he  saw  no  affinity  between 
them  ;  the  one  had  to  decide  upon  a  right, 
the  other  upon  the  merits  of  a  candidate. 
The  Commissioners  were  not  only  com- 
pletely irresponsible,  even  to  public  opi- 
nion, but  they  contended  that  if  they  were 
once  made  responsible  their  utility  would 
be  gone  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  that  they 
declined  to  give  the  grounds  on  whieh 
they  arrived  at  their  decision,  contending 
that  nobody  had  any  right  to  make  any 
inquiry  into  the  course  of  proceeding  which 
they  might  have  followed  ;  yet  on  that 
decision  rested  the  patronage  of  all  the 
public  offices  in  this  country.  He  asked 
the  House  was  that  a  position  which  could 
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be  maintaiDed  for  one  moment?  and 
wlictlicr  the  Government  could  point  to 
nnj  other  body  of  men  who  were  totally 
irresponsible?  lie  had  ventured  to  im- 
pugn that  position  last  year,  and  inas- 
much as  it  had  been  now  alluded  to,  he  had 
thought  fit  to  revert  to  this  question  of 
responsibility,  and  to  show  that  by  their 
own  language  they  would  consider  that  if 
once  they  were  made  responsible  they 
would  be  rendered  useless. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJER :  I  do  not  rise  to  trouble  the  House 
with  anything  like  a  reply  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  introduced  the 
subject,  for  it  would  be  quite  superfluous 
to  do  so  after  the  able  speeches  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Queen^s  County  (Mr.  Hen- 
nessy)  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley).     Tlie  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down  has  very 
judiciously  avoided  any  defence  of   the 
statements  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Honi- 
ton  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane),   and  has  raised 
another  issue  which  forms  no  part  of  the 
proposition  in  the  Motion.     I  really  must 
appeal  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Honiton  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  this  question.     I  believe  him  to  be 
the  last  man  in  the  House  who  would  be 
guilty  of  wilful  misrepresentation;   but, 
through  the  inveteracy  of  the  prejudices — 
I  might  almost  say  of  the  passions — with 
-which  he  has  approached  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  he  has  certainly  fallen  into  un- 
conscious misrepresentation .    For  instance, 
my  hon.  Friend  cited  Sir  James  Stephen 
as  a  witness  to  the  admirable  condition  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  the  golden  age  prior 
to  tlie  introduction  of  those  abominable 
examinations;  but  the  passage  which  he 
quoted  refers  to  a  totally  different  matter, 
and  embodies  Sir  James's  opinion  on  the 
competitive  system,  which,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  unfavourable  in  the  last  de- 
gree.    Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his  evidence, 
divided  the  civil  servants  in  the  Colonial 
Department  into  three  classes : — ^The  first 
class,  he  said,  comprised  the  narrow  circle 
of  men  of  admirable  abilities ;  and  the  se- 
cond the  men  who  performed  their  duties 
diligently  and  faithfully.     Sir  James  went 
on  to  say — 

**  The  members  of  the  third  class,  who  formed 
the  majbrity  of  the  members  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment in  my  time" — ranging  from  1812  to  1818 
or  1850 — "  possessed  only  in  a  low  degree,  and 
some  of  them  in  a  degree  almost  incredibly  low, 
either  the  talents  or  habits  of  men  of  business,  or 
the  industry,  zeal,  or  knowledge  required  for  the 
eflfeetite  performance  of  their  appropriate  func- 
tions." 


Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE :  I  believe 
I  copied  accurately  the  passage  which  I 
read  from  Sir  James  Stephen's  evidence. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  no  doubt  my  hon.  Friend 
did  so.  AVhat  I  say  is  that  it  referred  to 
a  different  point  from  that  on  which  he 
claimed  the  support  of  Sir  Jamos  Stephen's 
opinion.  Sir  James,  however,  told  us  fur- 
ther how  the  large  class  of  inefficient  men 
whom  he  had  descnbed  came  to  hold  office. 
He  said — 

"  The  members  of  that  class  to  which  I  hare 
given  the  designation  of  the  third  class  were,  with- 
out exception,  men  who  had  been  appointed  to  gra> 
tify  the  political,  domestic,  or  personal  feelings  of 
their  patrons— that  is,  successive  Secretaries  of 
State." 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  my  hon. 
Friend  should  presume  to  challenge  the 
fairness  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  composed 
of  men  to  whom  the  House  gave  their 
confidence,  that  it  embraced  every  shade 
of  opinion,  and  that  the  view  adverse  to 
competition  was  backed  up  by  the  support 
of  two  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  House,  who  found  no 
reason  to  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
Committee.     Yet  my  hon.  Friend  comes 
down  armed  with  a  great  blue  book,  reads 
certain  passages,  selected  in  the  manner  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  has  exhi- 
bited the  fairness,  and  colls  on  the  House 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
A  stranger  proposal  I  have  in  my  Parlia- 
mentary experience  scarcely  ever  heard. 
I  regret  for  the  sake  of  my  hon.  Friend 
himself,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  others, 
the  keenness  and  warmth  with  which  he 
presses  this  question.     I  cannot  think  that 
he  is  sufficiently  mindful  of  what  we  owe 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.     It  is 
beyond  dispute  that  these  Gentlemen  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  duty 
wbich  is  in  itself  a  very  difficult  one,  and 
which,  moreover,  they  have  to  fulfil  in 
the  face  of  great  pressure  from  personal  and 
selfish  interests.    They  are  the  friends  and 
champions  of  the  public  interests  against 
interests  of  another  character — very  watch- 
ful interests,  which,  without  the  counte- 
nance which  they  receive  from  the  hon. 
Member,  are  always  sufficiently  vigilant 
and  determined  in  carrying  out  their  pur- 
poses. I  think  that  Gentlemen  in  that  posi- 
tion arc  entitled  to  be  spared  being  made 
the  subjects  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  espe- 
cially of  ridicule  and  sarcasm  founded  upon 

selections  of  questions  made  with  so  much, 

I  am  sure  involuntary,  but  substantial  un- 

I  fairness  as  those  of  my  hon.  Friend.  What 
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I  think  most  unfair  in  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  subject  was  that  in  the  early 
part  of  his  speech  he  led  us  to  suppose 
that  he  was  dealing  with  questions  asked 
of  candidates  for  situations  in  the  Civil 
Service,  strictly  so  called,  and  proceeded 
to  quote  a  number  of  questions  which  we 
imagined  were  to  be  put  to  letter  carriers, 
clerks,  or  tidewaiters ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til he  was  interrupted  in  a  very  timely 
manner  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn  that  he,  with  apparent  re- 
luctance, disclosed  that  the  questions  as  to 
the  component  parts  of  stone  and  the  sub- 
mersion of  the  British  islands  were  not  to 
be  asked  of  letter  carriers,  tidewaiters,  or 
clerks,  but  of  gentlemen  who  were  intend- 
ed for  the  service  of  Engineers,  and  who, 
therefore,  absolutely  required  a  knowledge 
of  those  subjects.  The  porseverence  of  my 
hon.  Friend  is  so  great  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  even,  although  his  Motion  is  ne- 
gatived to-night,  he  will  return  to  the 
charge ;  but  I  do  beseech  him,  if  he  does 
80  to  make  his  attack,  if  he  pleases,  with 
BO  much  courage  and  as  determined  a  spirit 
as  he  has  shown  to-night,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  greater  care,  with  greater  fair- 
ness, and  a  more  anxious  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice, not  merely  to  the  feelings,  for  that  is 
but  a  small  matter,  but  the  efficiency  of 
those  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in 
most  important  duties.  My  hon.  Friend 
is  very  zealous  for  a  test  examination ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  the  reason  he  is  so  fond 
of  such  an  examination  is  that  for  which 
other  persons  dislike  it.  If  we  could  really 
keep  a  test  eiuimination  up  to  the  mark,  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  against  it.  That,  however,  is  impos- 
sible ;  and,  knowing  that  defection  is  the 
necessary  law  of  test  examinations — that 
they  are  perpetually  tending  downwards, 
therefore  it  is  that  my  hon.  Friend  pro- 
fesses his  inclination  and  admiration  for 
thom.  I  will  not  enter  more  at  length 
into  this  subject,  which  has  been  suc- 
cinctly, but  very  ably  treated  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn ;  but  I 
must  tell  the  hon.  Member  for  Honiton 
that  he  quite  misapprehends  the  case  when 
he  speaks  of  the  discussion  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged,  and  the  system  which 
now  exists,  as  one  of  competitive  exami- 
nation. The  ti'uth  is,  it  has  been  only  to  a 
very  limited  degree  a  question  of  competi- 
tive examination.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
absurd  to  think  that  such  a  system  could 
be  brought  to  a  final  test  and  judgment 
upon  the  evidence  which  is  now  in  our 

Th$  Chancellor  of  the  Emcheguer 


possession.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Committee  upon  the  whole  took  a  judi- 
cious course  in  not  attempting  to  make  any 
great  change  of  principle  in  this  system, 
but  endeavouring  to  make  it  what  it  pro- 
fosses  to  be,  and  to  provide  that  it  shall  be 
really,  even  though  to  a  limited  extent,  a 
system  of  competition.  The  main  object 
of  the  Committee  was  to  provide  that  the 
competition  which  now  exists  should  have 
a  certain  foundation  which  should  be  given 
to  it  by  a  previous  test  examination.  As 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Pontc- 
fract  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  has  said,  the  com- 
petion  under  the  present  system  is  in  many 
cases  almost  nugatory ;  it  may,  in  somo  in- 
stances, happen  that  all  the  candidates  are 
unfit  to  stand.  At  all  events,  we  cannot 
judge  fairly  of  the  principle  of  the  present 
system  imtil  by  somo  such  means  as  are 
recommended  by  the  Committee  a  test  ex- 
amination shall  be  introduced,  in  order  to 
insure  the  reality  of  the  subsequent  com- 
petition. I  think  that  the  evidence  which 
has  been  quoted,  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Waddington,  who,  though  formerly  an  op- 
ponenf  of,  has  now  given  his  sanction  to, 
the  principle  of  a  limited  competition, 
shows  that  this  system,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone,  has  upon  the  whole  done  good.  If 
we  desire  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to  the 
intolerable  abuses  of  the  old  system,  and 
to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  new  ono, 
we  must  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  the  cau- 
tious and  judicious  recommendations  of  the 
Committee;  and  if  we  do  not  try  an)'- 
thing  of  a  broader  character  let  us  at  least 
endeavour  to  insure  the  reality  of  that 
competition  which  we  have  adopted  as  the 
condition  of  first  entrance  into  the  lower 
offices  of  the  public  service. 

LoED  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  that  after 
the  language  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  addressed  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Honiton,  and  the  seve- 
rity with  which  he  had  challenged  his 
statements,  he  should  not  be  acting  fairly 
to  his  hon.  Friend  as  one  who  thought 
with  him  if  he  did  not  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject.  The  reference  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  opinions  of 
Sir  James  Stephen  was  a  fair  sample  of 
the  mode  in  which  Motions  of  this  kind 
were  always  met.  They  urged  that  this 
system  was  causing  the  decay  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  were  answered  by  being  told 
that  before  that  system  was  introduced 
there  existed  great  abuses.  It  was  true 
that  Sir  James  Stephen  had  spoken  in 
severe  terms,  which  were  indignantly  pro- 
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tested  against  at  the  time,  of  the  old  Civil 
Service  as  it  existed  in  his  time ;  bnt  it 
was  equally  true  that  he  had  spoken  in 
terms  still  stronger  and  still  more  con- 
temptuous against  the  system  of  competi- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  and  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  the  Xing*s 
County,  had  all  relied  much  upon  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Committee ;  but,  constituted 
as  that  Committee  was,  consisting  as  it  did 
of  ten  eager  competitionists,  of  four  who 
were  opposed  to  competition,  and  of  one 
Gentleman  whose  opinions  were  not  de- 
cided, its  Heport  could  not  be  held  to  be 
a  fair  representation  of  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  nor  was  it  a  tribunal 
to  which  any  one  could  appeal  with  con- 
fidence. Nothing  could  have  been  more 
unjust  than  to  charge  his  hon.  Friend  with 
garbling  the  extracts  which  he  read  from 
the  evidence,  and  he  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether,  taking  the  opi- 
nions of  the  whole  of  the  witnesses,  his  hon. 
Priend  had  not  rather  understated  than 
overstated  his  case  ?  The  opinions  which 
Sir  Thomas  Ercmantle  obtained  from 
public  servants  engaged  in  the  Custom 
House  would  show  whether  or  not  his 
hon.  Friend  had  misrepresented  the  facts. 
One  gentleman  said  that  there  was  about 
the  clerks  who  had  been  appointed  under 
the  new  system  a  self-sufficient  presump- 
tion arising  from  imagined  intellectual  su- 
periority. Another  gentleman  spoke  of 
'*  a  desire  for  literature  in  business." 
Another  complained  of  "a  fondness  for 
discussion,  argumentative  display,  and 
private  reading  and  writing  during  office 
hours."  One  head  of  a  department  com- 
plained that  his  clerks  looked  upon  their 
duties  as  beneath  their  abilities,  and  an- 
other stated  that  **the  clerks  possessing 
more  intellectual  abilities  than  their  duties 
require  become  dissatisfied  with  the  mo- 
tony  of  their  occupations,  and  are  less 
valuable  than  clerks  of  sufficient  though 
less  attainments."  These  were  strong  and 
important  statements,  especially  coming  as 
they  did,  not  from  private  individuals,  but 
from  heads  of  Departments,  who  suffered 
from  the  defects  of  which  they  complained. 
His  noble  Friend  complained  that  a  charge 
of  unfairness  had  been  impliedly  made 
against  the  Committee,  and  had  not  been 
substantiated  by  evidence  in  detail.  The 
Committee  had  certainly  not  given  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Custom-house  officers  the 
weight  which  they  deserved;  but  there 
waa  a  far  stronger  point  against  them. 


The  Committee  reported  directly  in  favour 
of  open  competition ;  while,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  H.  Chester,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  all  the 
heads  of  Departments  had  pronounced  an 
opinion  strongly  against  it.  Sir  Thomas 
Fremantle,  Mr.  Tilly,  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes, 
Mr.  Bomilly,  Sir  Bichard  Bromley,  Mr. 
Sargeant,  and  Mr.  Waddington  had,  among 
others,  said  that  open  competition  would 
be  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and  some 
of  them  had  used  the  strongest  terms  in 
expressing  their  opinion;  yet  the  Commit- 
tee had,  despite  that  fact,  reported  that 
the  evidence  which  they  had  received  was 
in  favour  of  open  competition.  Now  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  impossible  to  ad- 
duce a  stronger  case  of  a  verdict  against 
evidence.  But  if  he  were  to  make  any 
positive  charge  of  unfairness  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  would  be  with  respect  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Committee,  who,  not  un- 
naturally, drew  up  a  Report  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinions  which  the  majority 
of  its  members  were  from  the  first  known 
to  entertain.  He  had  risen  to  repel  the 
attack  made  upon  his  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Honiton,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
further  pursue  that  subject.  But  he  would 
express  his  surprise  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  should,  with  his  experience, 
have  endorsed  the  opinion  that  test  ex- 
aminations were  incapable  of  being  main- 
tained at  the  level  on  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally placed.  That  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  King*s  Lynn,  who  was  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  should  entertain  that  view  he 
should  not  be  so  much  astonished ;  but, 
be  that  as  it  might,  there  was  at  Oxford 
.  a  certain  standard  fixed  to  which  every 
candidate  was  expected  to  come  up,  and, 
although  that  system  had  been  going  on 
for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  he  had 
not  the  slighest  complaint  that  the  standard 
had  been  lowered  either  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the  candi- 
dates, or  from  other  causes ;  the  complaint, 
on  the  contrary,  being  that  it  had  risen 
year  by  year.  It  was,  he  might  add,  un- 
just to  charge  those  who  took  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  under  discussion  as  he 
did  with  being  animated  by  a  desire  to  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  merit  or  to 
protect  ignorance.  The  first  question  in 
reference  to  persons  seeking  public  enploy- 
ment  should  be  as  to  their  merit ;  and  for 
his  own  part,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
examinations  properly  conducted  were,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  very  efficient  means  of 
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ascertaining  merit.  AVhilo,  however,  he 
made  that  admission  ho  could  hy  no  means 
concede  that  becauso  a  man  was  found  to 
possess  some  scholarly  and  literary  merits, 
he  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fitted  to  bo 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  a  publio  office, 
or  to  bo  nominated  to  an  cnsigncy  in  a 
marching  regiment.  There  ought,  he 
maintained,  to  be  some  sort  of  connection 
between  the  examination  to  which  a  can- 
didate was  subjected  and  the  profession 
which  he  was  about  to  adopt.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  present  system  discovered 
that  a  youth  could  compose  an  eloquent 
panegyric  on  Garibaldi,  or  turn  love  verses 
into  the  form  of  a  Latin  elegy,  and  then 
tliey  were  ready  to  make  him  a  clerk  in 
an  office,  to  post  up  accounts,  or  send  him 
to  govern  a  whole  district  in  India.     To 

I)roceed  upon  that  system  was,  however, 
10  should  contend,  just  as  absurd  as  it 
would  bo  to  appoint  a  man  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  because  he  happened  to  be  a 
good  riflo  shot,  or  to  give  hi  in  the  command 
of  an  army  in  the  field  because  he  was  able 
to  preach  an  eflPcctive  sermon.  It  was  this 
incompatibility  to  which  the  opponents  of 
this  system  objected.  It  was  said  that 
this  system  worked  equally  well  for  the 
candidates  as  for  the  public  service,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  so  onerous  or  bur- 
densome to  a  candidate  for  a  publio  ap- 
pointment as  to  have  to  loiter  in  ante- 
chambers seeking  for  the  patronage  to 
great  men.  Now,  for  his  own  part,  he 
was  far  from  desiring  that  that  should  be 
the  case ;  but  having  adverted  to  the  point, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  draw  attention 
to  tho  injury  which  was  inflicted  on  the 
candidate  under  the  present  system.  Great 
culogiums  had  been  passed  on  the  Civil 
Service  Coramissionei-s,  and  he  should  be 
the  last  to  seek  to  detract  from  their 
merits;  but  ho  must,  at  tho  same  time, 
remind  the  House  that  those  eulogiums 
were  beside  the  question.  Parliament,  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  under  discussion, 
was  legislating,  not  for  a  few  years  but 
for  all  time,  and  it  might  bo  that  new 
Commissioners  with  very  different  charac- 
ters from  the  present  might  be  appointed 
tinder  very  different  circumstances.  Bear- 
ing thoso  considerations  in  mind,  he  should 
endeavour  to  point  out  to  the  House  the 
injury  which  was  by  the  existing  system 
inflicted  on  the  candidate.  That  system 
had,  he  should  contend,  been  justly  called 
a  system  of  irresponsible  patronage.  It 
was,  indeed,  sought  to  be  maintained  that 
the  Judges  of  tho  land  might,  with  as 
Lord  Rohert  CeciU 


much  propriety,  be  called  irresponsible  as 
the  tribunal  to  which  he  was  adverting. 
There  was,  however,  the  striking  difference 
between  tho  Judges  and  the  Commissionera 
— that  tho  former  transacted  their  business 
in  the  light  of  day,  and  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  published  in  the  news- 
papers and  freely  commented  upon  by  the 
community  at  large — so  that  if  it  should 
happen  by  any  chance  that  one  of  their 
body  was  found  to  be  corrupt  or  incapable, 
public  opinion  might  immediately  be 
brought  effectually  to  bear  upon  the  mat- 
ter; the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  on 
the  other  hand,  conducted  their  proceed- 
ings in  tho  dark,  ascertaining  from  written 
papers  what  tho  merits  of  the  several  can- 
didates were,  deciding  upon  those  merits 
without  any  publicity,  and  pronouncing  a 
decree  from  which,  though  it  might  in- 
volve the  success  or  ruin  of  a  young  man, 
no  appeal  was  allowed,  either  to  a  superior 
Judge  appointed  to  reviso  the  verdicts  of 
his  inferiors,  or,  as  was  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  last  year,  even  to  the  House 
of  Commons  itself.  Without,  therefore, 
wishing  to  say  one  single  word  which 
could  bo  construed  as  offensive  to  the 
Commissioners,  he  could  not  help  de- 
claring it  to  be  his  opinion  that  such  a 
system  as  that  of  which  he  was  speaking 
was  fraught  with  danger  in  a  constitu- 
tional country  like  England.  They  had 
no  right  to  hand  over  that  patronage  of 
the  Crown  which  escaped  public  attention 
to  men  who  judged  in  the  dark,  who  had 
no  check  from  publicity,  and  from  whose 
decision  there  was  no  appeal ;  and  he  be- 
lieved the  House  of  Commons  would  be- 
fore many  years  be  disposed  to  look  upon 
the  question  in  a  much  more  serious  light 
than  was  at  present  the  case.  There  was 
as  yet,  he  was  aware,  no  chance  of  in- 
ducing hon.  Members  to  set  aside  a  system 
on  behalf  of  which  it  might,  perhaps,  with 
some  reason  bo  urged  that  it  had  not  yet 
had  a  fair  trial ;  but  he  could  not,  at  the 
same  time,  help  saying  that  he  did  net 
think  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  justified  in  charging  those  who  held 
opposite  opinions  on  the  question  from 
himself  with  being  neglectful  of  the  pubUc 
service,  because  they  had  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  point  out  the  vices  of  a  tribunal 
which  had  no  parallel  in  England. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
lie  thought  that  if  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord  could  be  said  to  be  directed  against 
any  body  in  particular  that  body  was  the 
House  of  OommouSi   whp  had,   he  con- 
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tended,  appointed  an  unfair  Committee. 
If,  ho  miglit  add,  the  noblo  Lord  was 
80  strongly  opposed  to  the  composition  of 
tliat  Committed  as  he  seemed  to  bo,  ho, 
among  otiier  Members,  ouglit  to  have 
objected  to  its  appointment.  Ue  thought, 
however,  that  tho  fairness  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  to  bo  inferred  from  tho  modifica- 
tion of  its  Report,  wliich  did  not  go  to  the 
full  length  of  either  opinion.  Tlie  noble 
Lord  was  evidently  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  that  Report;  and,  for  himself,  as  a 
pledged  competitionist,  he  might  say  that 
lie  also  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  dissatis- 
fied, or  rather  unsatisfied. .with  tho  extent 
to  which  it  went.  Tho  Committee  stated 
that  they  were  undoubtedly  of  opinion  that 
the  evidence  which  thov  took  mado  strong- 
]y  in  favour  of  open  competition,  but  that 
they  were  anxious  to  avoid  such  precipi- 
tancy in  tho  adoption  of  tho  system  as 
might  lead  to  a  reaction  in  public  feeling. 
They  then  proceeded  to  adviso  the  adop- 
tion, not  of  a  system  of  open,  but  of  li- 
mited competition,  founded  on  nomination. 
The  evidence  which  they  received  from  tho 
public  servants,  he  might  add,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  system  was  success- 
ful so  far  as  it  went,  that  it  required  to 
be  developed,  but  that  they  regarded  it  as 
not  having  been  sufficiently  tried  to  enable 
them  to  speak  with  sufficient  confidence 
with  respect  to  it.  Of  tho  witnesses,  of 
whose  impartiality  there  could  bo  no  doubt, 
an  immense  majority  was  favourable  to  the 
present  f^ystcm.  Seven  or  eii^ht  gentle- 
men holding  high  ofiice— -Mr.  Hammond, 
Sir  Benjamin  Hawcs,  Mr.  Romilly,  Mr. 
Sargent,  Mr.  Trevor,  and  Major  Graham 
—in  the  diflPcrent  departments,  all  spoke 
of  the  system  as  having  worked  well ;  the 
evidence  of  two  other  witnesses  did  not 
touch  tho  particular  question  ;  and  there 
wore  but  four  witnesses  who,  on  the  whole, 
objected  either  to  the  system  of  examina- 
tion or  to  that  of  competition.  Mr.  Lin- 
gen  of  the  Education  Board,  who  objected 
to  competition,  confined  himself  entirely 
to  theory,  and  did  not  adduce  any  facts 
in  support  of  his  arguments.  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not  of  the  Treasury  was  peculiarly  placed, 
being,  in  fact,  the  representative  of  the  old 
body  of  civil  servants.  In  his  opinion  the 
system  worked  well  with  regard  to  the 
superior  clerks  in  the  Treasury,  and,  no 
iloubty  It  excluded  dunces ;  but,  with  re- 
ference to  the  supplementary  clerks,  he 
ihooght  it  had  worked  unfavourably.  Hap- 
pening to  kuow  something  of  the  condi- 
tion of  ihe  supplementary  clerks  he  cross- 


examined  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  and  elicited  that 
the  discontent  prevailing  among  them  was 
in  no  way  caused  by  competitive  exami- 
nation, but  aroso  from  the  erroneous  and 
false  system  of  salaries  which  was  adopted. 
Sir  Thomas  Fremantic,  though  favourablo 
to  tho  system  in  one  or  two  points,  was, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  and 
that  fact  was  in  no  way  disguised  by  tho 
Report  of  the  Committee,  but  his  evidence 
was  fully  and  fairly  set  forth.  Howover, 
as  additional  opportunities  were  afforded 
of  investigating  tho  statements  mado  ano- 
nymously by  officers  at  the  outports,  the 
extraordinary  stories  about  persons  phy- 
sically unfit  for  duty  who  were  appointed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  in  every  way  qua- 
lified, had  entirely  broken  down  ;  for  it 
turned  out,  as  would  bo  seen  by  reference 
to  the  last  Report  of  tho  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  that  every  one  of  the  in- 
competent persons  was  originally  nomi- 
nated and  recommended  by  theso  very 
officers  at  the  outports  who  now  complain- 
ed of  them.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners recommended  a  scheme  in 
wliich  physical  qualifications  would  be  the 
test,  and  Sir  Thomas  Frcmantle,  he  be- 
lieved, adopted  that  scheme.  His  noblo 
Friend  stated  that  some  of  tho  gentlemen 
appointed  were  very  high  and  mighty,  and 
altogether  above  their  business.  But  in  the 
good  old  times,  when  men  were  selected  by 
patronage,  ho  had  known  a  caso  in  which 
a  man  was  appointed  a  tidewaiter  who  was 
son  to  an  infiuential  voter  in  a  certain 
borough,  which  had  the  honour  of  return- 
ing a  Cabinet  Minister.  He  soon  found 
that  the  post  was  very  much  below  his  de- 
serts, and  lie  declared  that  he  would  get 
his  influential  friends  to  remove  him  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  ho  became  so  insubordi- 
nate that  he  had  to  bo  dismissed.  Ho 
went  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  appointed  to  another 
situation,  which  he  held  for  two  or  three 
years  ;  but  ultimately  he  had  to  be  again 
dismissed  for  insubordination  by  the  succes- 
sor of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Yet  this 
had  happened  under  the  patronage  system 
— that  golden  sge,  which  was  now  broken 
up.  Mr.  Tilley,  of  the  Post  OHice,  said 
the  effect  of  the  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tions was  to  render  it  impossible  to  get 
proper  persons  to  execute  the  duties  of 
sorters,  letter-carriers,  and  other  inferior 
officers.  But,  on  cross-examination,  he 
admitted  that  the  best  remedy  would  be  in 
open  competitioni  and  that  no  difiiculty 
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wbateyer  existed  iii  getting  men  from  a 
similar  class  for  tlio  police.  The  Com- 
missioners wrote  to  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral, proposing  that  the  system,  which  was 
apparently  favoured  by  Mr.  Tilley  and  Mr. 
Trollope,  should  be  adopted.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  was  then  locum  tenens  at 
the  Post  Office,  approved  the  suggestion, 
and,  physical  qualifications  having  been 
adopted  as  the  test,  the  minor  appoint- 
ments were  thrown  perfectly  open  to  com- 
petition; but  on  the  accession  to  office 
of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  without 
a  single  reason  assigned,  the  open  sys- 
tem and  the  physical  test  were  abolish- 
ed, and  the  appointments  at  the  Post 
Office  were  replaced  on  their  old  footing. 
He  did  not  mean  to  impute  anything  im- 
proper to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  who 
might  have  had  very  good  reasons  for  the 
course  which  he  adopted  ;  but  it  was  un- 
fair in  the  same  breath  to  complain  of  the 
educational  qualifications  required  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  as  impedi- 
ments, and  to  repudiate  the  improvements 
which  they  suggested.  The  matter  ought 
to  be  treated  in  a  difierent  spirit.  The 
Commissioners  had  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  Departments,  but  they  enter- 
tained a  belief — which  he  was  persuaded 
was  the  right  one — that  if  good  men  were 
wanted  the  appointments  should  be  thrown 
open  to  competition.  Sufficient  evidence 
had  been  obtained  to  show  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  danger 
in  open  competition,  and  were  it  adopted 
the  absurd  difficulties  which  arose  from  the 
attempt  to  enforce  a  test  examination  would 
cease  to  exist.  The  way  in  which  the  evi- 
dence and  opinions  elicited  by  the  Com- 
missioners had  been  quoted  was  most  ex- 
traordinary. He  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  IIuusc  to  what  Sir  James  Ste- 
phen said  in  evidence,  which,  in  tiio  report 
of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  himself  was  dc- 
scribed  as  the  "  evidence  of  an  eminent 
public  officer.*'  In  that  statement  he  said 
thai  he  remembered  only  four  instances  in 
which  young  men  had  been  introduced  into 
the  public  service  on  the  ground  of  eminent 
fitness.  After  having  attacked  the  system 
of  open  competition.  Sir  James  went  on  to 
say  that  in  order  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  which  existed  in  his  time  ho 
would  subject  each  nominee  to  an  exami- 
nation, to  be  conducted  by  strangers  to  the 
Government,  by  men  of  indisputable  learn- 
ing and  integrity,  who  would  admit  every 
candidate  who  had  attained  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  knowledge  and  reject  those  who 
Sir  Stafford  NorthcoU 


had  not.  [Mr.  B.  Cochrane  :  IIo  says 
more.]  It  was  quite  true  that  Sir  James 
Stephen  did  speak  of  the  rashness  of 
plunging  into  deep  dark  waters  without 
first  making  an  experimental  attempt ; 
but  such  an  attempt  had  been  made.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  last  year  on  the 
Motion  of  his  hen.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  King's  County  (Mr.  Hennessy),  and 
after  a  full  inquiry  the  Committee  made  a 
conscientiouB  Report  which,  while  not  going 
the  length  to  which  the  private  opinion  of 
certainly  a  large  majority  of  the  Menibera 
extended,  recommended  a  small  tentative 
experimental  advance  on  the  existing  sys- 
tem. One  witness  spoke  strongly  against 
the  competitive  system.  He  alluded  to 
Sir  Richard  Bromley,  who  was  in  favour 
of  preserving  nominations,  and  said  he 
trusted  the  system  would  never  be  carried 
to  open  competition  ;  adding  that,  as  an 
old  public  servant,  he  hoped  ho  should 
never  see  the  tie  which  existed  between 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  public  service  severed.  But  what  did 
Sir  Richard  Bromley  say  in  1854  ?  Why, 
he  complained  that  in  some  branches  of  the 
public  service  there  was  a  want  of  that 
moral  tone  which  was  so  essential  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life  ;  and  he  spoke  of 
men  of  talent  seeing  their  inferiors  ad- 
vancing before  them.  Sir  Richard  Brom- 
ley's principal  objection  to  the  abolition  of 
the  nomination  system  seemed  to  be  that 
it  would  deprive  Members  of  that  House 
of  the  advantage  of  putting  their  relatives 
and  friends  into  public  offices.  He  believed 
that  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing. 
His  hen.  Friend  had  read  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  essays  which  candidates  were  re- 
quired to  write  ;  but  there  were  others 
which  ho  might  have  read  with  equal  ad- 
vantage. One  of  these  was  **  Write  a 
letter  as  to  a  friend  describing  the  nature 
and  duties  of  the  office  for  which  you  are 
a  candidate,  and  the  qualifications  you  have 
for  it."  Another  was  •*  Write  a  letter  ap- 
plying for  any  place  or  situation,  and  men- 
tioning any  reason  you  have  in  support  of 
your  application."  Under  the  existing 
system  there  might  be  a  number  of  able 
young  men,  fit  to  enter  the  public  service, 
but  who  could  not  get  nominations  because 
the  party  with  which  they  had  influence 
did  not  happen  to  be  in  power.  Such 
young  men  watched  every  division  in  that 
House,  and  every  election  ;  but  perhaps 
the  change  did  not  come  till  they  were  too 
old.  That  was  a  state  of  things  which  wo 
should  put  an  end  to  as  soon  as  possible. 
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He  believed  wo  bIiouIiI  never  get  rid  of  it 
(ill  we  adopted  that  which  we  muBt  soon 
come  to — a  system  of  open  competition. 

Mb.  MAGXJIEE  said,  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Committee,  and  lie  quite  admitted 
that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  not 
80  strong  as  he  could  have  wished.     At 
the  samo  time  ho  fullj  admitted  the  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  with  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  summed  up  the  evidence.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish that  great  injury  was  being  done  to 
individuals  by  the  present  system.     In  re- 
ply to  that  ho  would  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Major  Graham,  who  was  appointed  the 
chief  of  a  new  office,  which  was  improvised 
in  1836,  that  of 'the  registry  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths.     Mr.  Graham  said  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  that 
office  many  persons  were  appointed  to  situ- 
ations in  it  who  were  very  objectionable, 
through  age,  broken  health,  bad  character, 
or  want  of  proper  qualifications.   One  per- 
son had  been  a  fraudulent  debtor,  another 
had  been  guilty  of  fraudulent  acts,  a  third 
was  unable  from  ill  health  to  associate  with 
his  fellow-clerks — he  had  been  obliged  to 
livo  in  a  separate  room,  and  afterwards 
died ;  others  were  inefficient.    The  deputy 
registrar  performed  no  duty  for  fifteen 
months ;  tlic  duties  of  another  officer  were 
transferred  to  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 
Twelve  of  the^least  efficient  had  been  dis- 
missed in  1852,  eleven  or  twelve  had  been 
removed  afterwards,  and  four  had  been 
dismissed  for  disgraceful  conduct.    Kow, 
a  new  system  might  have  to  be  improvised 
any  day ;  but  a  competitive  system  would 
exclude  some  of  the  least  competent  and 
worst  qualified.      If  a  Government  were 
to  remain  in  office,  say  for  ten  years  or 
longer,  a  largo  class  of  the  community 
would  be  deprived  of  advantages  which 
ought  to  bo  open  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
He  (Mr.  Maguire)  had  been  asked  over 
and  over  again  for  nominations.     But  he 
was  compelled  to  refuse,  knowing  that  in 
order  to  obtain  them  a  Member  must  be 
a  thick  and  thin  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  he  were  to  obtain  a  place  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  look  ex- 
tremely black  if  he  happened  to  see  him 
in  the  opposite  lobby.     This  was  not  only 
degrading  to  a  Member  of  the  House,  but 
it  impeded  his  free  action.      The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  H.  Cecil)  had  said  that  the 
proscnt  system  made  the  members  of  the 
service  dissatisfied.    But  he  (Mr.  Maguire) 
had  inquired  into  this,  and  he  found  that 
in  no  case  had   this  dissatisfaction  led  I 


to  insubordination ;  men  gradually  became 
satisfied  with  the  positions  they  occupied. 
Mr.  Premantle,  in  his  examination,  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  Government 
themselves  were  not  anxious  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power.  But  though  it  was 
a  source  of  inconvenience  to  them,  they 
were  unwilling  to  give  it  up,  as  a  source 
of  power.  Even  in  the  case  of  candidates 
who  failed,  the  education  and  examination 
which  they  went  through  was  no  loss  to 
them  ;  a  class  of  better  educated  men  was 
an  advantage  to  the  country ;  they  had  an 
increased  stock  of  intellectual  power,  and 
were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  emulation. 
He  cordially  hoped  to  see  the  question 
carried  further  by  the  House. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHliANE  wished  to 
explain  that  the  noble  Lord  had  misunder- 
stood his  statement  with  regard  to  Sir  James 
Stephen's  evidence.  What  he  meant  to  say 
was  that  Sir  James  Stephen  preferred  tho 
system  which  prevailed  in  1855  to  the  sys- 
tem of  competitive  examination,  which  it 
was  then  proposed  to  introduce.  The  noble 
Lord  complained  that  he  had  not  proved 
his  assertions  from  the  evidence;  but  he 
had  been  unwilling  to  trespass  on  the  time 
of  the  House  by  quoting  his  authoritiesi 
and  his  statement  that  the  Eeport  was  not 
justified  by  tho  evidence,  had  been  borne 
out  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes).  In  the  present  state  of 
the  House,  so  many  of  his  hon.  Friends 
having  left  their  seats,  ho  would  not  trou- 
ble the  House  to  divide.  He  would,  there- 
fore, with  the  permission  of  tho  House, 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Question,  "That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tho  Question." 

Put,  and  agreed  to, 

SUEZ  CANAL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  asked  tho 
First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury,  Whether  ac- 
counts have  been  recei?Gd  thot  M.  do  Les- 
ficps  has  induced  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to 
employ  large  numbers  of  natives  by  forced 
labour  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal  ?  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
noble  Lord,  in  his  desire  to  oppose  a  plan 
which  he  deemed  injurious  to  this  country, 
had,  in  fact,  given  indirect  encouragement 
to  it ;  for  to  say  that  the  execution  of  such 
a  work  would  give  other  European  powers 
the  start  of  us  in  the  way  to  India,  render* 
ed  the  enterprise  at  once  attractive  iti  tho 
eyes  of  the  French.  Twenty  years  ngo  it 
was  tho  noble  Lord's  policy  to  reduce  a 
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rebellious  rassal  of  the  Porto,  who  had 
made  himself  almost  master  of  Kgypt,  to 
the  state  of  a  dependent  Pasha,  and  ever 
since  that  period  French  policy  had  found 
favour  in  the  ojes  of  the  Paslias  of  Egypt. 
The  result  was  that  the  present  Pasha  had 
been  induced  to  enter  into  the  enterprise 
to  which  his  Question  referred,  and  to  em- 
ploy, it  was  said,  forced  labour,  which  was 
nothing  but  slavery  under  another  name. 
He  condemned  the  interferenco  of  England 
between  Mehomet  All  and  the  Sultan. 
Had  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  been  ollowed  to 
establish  his  independent  power,  tho  in- 
fluence of  England  in  Egypt  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  was  now  with 
the  country  under  the  nominal  but  illusory 
government  of  tho  Porto.  But  ho  did  not 
think  the  noble  Lord,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, would  venture  to  repeat  that  po- 
licy of  interference  for  which  he,  rather 
gratuitously,  set  Franco  at  defiance.  lie 
did  not  complain  that  the  noble  Lord  tho 
Prime  Minister  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  Suez  Canal  was  extremely  difficult  and 
almost  impossible— for  in  tliat  opinion  ho 
himself  had  always  concurred — but  ho  did 
complain  that  tho  noble  Lord  Bhould  have 
characterized  it  as  a  "bubble  scheme,** 
vrhich  was  an  expression  conveying  gra- 
tuitous offence  to  tho  promoters.  It  was 
not  likely  to  realize  any  profits  for  tho 
shareholders  ;  but  that  might  bo  said  of 
many  great  English  works,  such  as  the 
Thames  Tunnel  and  the  Great  Eastern. 
And  yet  nobody  applied  to  them  oppro- 
brious epithets  on  that  account.  He  ap- 
proved the  recent  policy  of  tho  Foreign 
Secretary  in  reference  to  Syria.  The 
honour  of  France  was  satisfied  by  tho  oc- 
cupation of  Syria  ;  and  that  the  occupa- 
tion had  been  terminated  was  satisfactory' 
aUo.  Tho  hon.  Member  concluded  bj  ask- 
ing the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whe- 
ther accounts  had  been  received  that  M. 
do  Lesseps  had  induced  tho  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  to  employ  large  numbers  of  Natires, 
by  forced  labour,  in  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal ;  and  by  moving  an  Ad- 
dress for  copy  of  any  despatches  that  nioy 
have  passed  on  the  subject  of  forced  labour 
of  Natives  of  Egypt  in  tho  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  He  begged  to  ask  tho 
uoblo  Lord  whether  he  could  justify  his 
policy  of  the  past,  and  give  some  assu- 
rances for  the  future  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  rose 
to  a  point  of  order  more  than  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mu.  SPEAKER  said,  that  the  noble 
Mr.  Darby  Griffith 


Lord  could  only  speak  to  the  Motion  before 
tho  House,  and  that  Motion  was  that  the 
Speaker  do  now  leave  tho  Chair. 

THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  he  rahn  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  What  he  considers  the  position 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  bo 
with  reference  to  the  Government  of  tiiat 
Country,  and  whether  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
intends  to  retain  that  office?  As  to  the 
office  itself  he  (Colonel  Dickson)  tbongiit 
the  Irish  people  generally  wished  for  its 
continuance  ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  tlie  in- 
dividual who  filled  the  office  was  properly 
considered,  and  ho  desired  to  pursue  a  wise 
policy  in  regard  to  that  country,  it  might 
bo  one  of  great  utility.  Ho  believod  tliat 
the  noblo  Earl  who  at  present  filled  Umt 
office  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  de- 
sire to  promote  the  prosperity  of  thecoon- 
try.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  how- 
over,  that  the  person  filling  that  office 
should  bo  consulted,  and  whatever  opinion 
was  entertained  by  him  with  respect  to  the 
welfare  of  tho  country  ought  to  bo  fully 
carried  out.  It  had  been  a  reproach  to 
the  Government  that  they  had  not  in  their 
councils  a  single  Irishman  ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sei)t  time  that  ought  to  be  considered  more 
as  a  neccDsity  than  as  a  subject  of  reproach, 
because,  after  what  had  lately  happened, 
no  candidate  could  show  his  face  on  the 
hustings  in  Ireland  with  much  chance  of 
success  as  tho  regular  supporter  of  tho 
present  Government.  The  present  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  could  have  no  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  opinions,  or,  if 
they  chose  to  call  thorn  so,  tho  prejudices  of 
Irishmen.  Nevertheless,  unsupported  as  he 
was  by  even  an  Irish  Lord  of  tho  Treasury, 
ho  stood  forward  on  the  present  occasion, 
utterly  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  acting  more  as  a  Minister 
for  Ireland  than  as  that  noble  Earl's  secre- 
tary, lie  (Colonel  Dickson)  had  no  wish 
to  open  again  the  question  of  the  Gal  way 
contract,  but  that  contract  which  had  been 
agreed  to  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side 
of  tho  House,  had  been  steadily  opposed  by 
hon.  Members  opposite,  until  the  hostility 
to  it  culminated  in  its  abrupt  annulment 
by  llio  Postmaster  General,  who  stood  no- 
toriously before  the  public  as  certainly  a 
strong  partisan.  Tho  Government  had 
taken  upon  itself  to  adopt  this  proceeding 
And  to  share  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
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duct  of  their  colleaguo.  The  Secretary 
for  Ireland  called  it  a  departmental  ques- 
tion, and  delibcratelj  stated  that  ho  did 
not  think  there  was  any  occasion  to  con- 
sult tho  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  matter, 
because  ho  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If 
this  were  so  ho  should  like  to  know  what 
could  not  be  called  a  departmental  ques- 
tion ?  If  the  Govornment  acted  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  tho  Governor  General  of 
India  or  the  Go?ernor  of  a  colony  he  would 
resign  immediately.  In  his  opinion  tho 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ought  to  have 
the  immediate  control  of  tho  government 
of  that  country — of  course  with  tho  assist- 
ance of  his  colleagues.  In  saying  this  he 
spoke  as  an  Irish  representative,  and  asked 
that  tiio  same  treatment  should  bo  accord- 
ed to  that  country  which  was  given  to  other 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  this  country. 
Ho  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  distinctly 
state  what  ho  considered  was  tho  proper 
position  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Ho  could 
not  conceive  any  more  contemptible  posi- 
tion for  a  British  Peer  than  to  be  tho 
puppet  of  his  own  Secretary,  while  he  ap- 
peared in  tho  borrowed  plumes  of  mock 
royalty,  and  aped  tho  pageantry  of  a  Royal 
Court,  while  he  had  not  an  atom  of  power 
to  carry  his  own  views  into  effect,  or  to  do 
anything  that  ho  considered  would  benefit 
the  people. 

INDIAN  ARMY.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  In  what 
manner  tho  provisions  of  Clauses  35,  36, 
and  58  of  tho  Act  21  k  22  Vict,  o.  106, 
and  of  the  Act  22  k  23  Vict.  c.  27,  which 
guarantee  that  '*  all  advantages  as  to  pay, 
pensions,  allowances,  privileges,  promotiun, 
ond  otherwise,  shall  bo  secured  to  the 
Military  Forces  of  tho  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  any  plan  for  tho  reorganization  of 
tho  Indian  Army,'*  are  to  be  carried  out  in 
-respect  to  the  1,225  officers  (more  or  less) 
of  the  Local  Armies  of  India  who  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  former  fixed  establishment  of 
twenty-six  European  regimental  officers  to 
six  only,  to  serve  for  the  future  with  a 
Native  Regiment,  as  directed  by  the  Amal- 
gation  Order  published  in  the  Calcutta  Go- 
vernment GaxeUtt  dated  tho  lOth  of  April, 
1861  ?  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  said 
that  the  amalgamation  order  would  convert 
the  whole  Native  army  of  India  from  regu- 
lar into  irregular  troops,  reducing  the  fixed 
establishment  of  officera  in  each  regiment 


from  twenty-six  to  six.  Originally  the 
Native  regiments  had  a  very  small  number 
of  European  officers,  their  complement 
being  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  one 
ensign  ;  but,  gallant  as  those  troops  were, 
they  were  found  comparatively  inefficient 
from  the  paucity  of  European  officers. 
The  history  of  the  services  of  tho  Bengal 
army  by  Captain  Williamson,  show  that 
successive  additions  of  officers  to  Native 
regiments  were  deemed  indispensable,  and 
from  tho  year  1770,  to  within  a  recent 
period  the  strength  of  European  officers 
with  a  regiment  had  gradually  increased  to 
twenty-six.  Now,  however,  the  old  dofec- 
tivo  system  was  about  to  bo  revived,  and 
a  vast  body  of  officers  would  bo  thrown  out 
of  employment.  Under  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament quoted  the  existing  officers  of  the 
Native  regiments  were  guaranteed  against 
any  loss  of  emoluments  consequent  upon 
tho  roorganixation  of  tho  local  army  ;  but 
by  the  conversion  of  the  troops  from  regu- 
lars into  irregulars  many  of  the  officers 
must  suffer  great  pecuniary  as  well  aa 
other  disadvantages,  they  would  lose  tho 
command  allowanco  of  a  regiment,  cavalry 
or  infantry  of  £40  a  month;  the  captains 
of  cavalry  would  lose  their  **  troop  "  allow- 
ances ;  and  officers  of  infantry  entitled  to 
command  companies  would  lose  their  com- 
pany allowanco.  Tho  appointment  of  quar- 
ter-master and  interpreter  would  cease, 
and  these  losses  and  changes  involved  un- 
questionably a  bleach  of  faith  with  the 
army.  Would  tho  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  like  to  havo  a  thousand  actions  at 
law  brought  against  him  for  compensation 
by  these  officers  ?  That  might,  however, 
bo  the  case,  if  those  gentlemen  could  prove 
that  they  had  sustained  any  loss  by  tho 
change.  Is  it  not  as  ungenerous  as  unjust 
to  forget  the  services  of  these  troops.  On 
tho  colours  of  tho  different  Native  regi- 
ments at  least  a  hundred  victories  were  in- 
scribed. Until  driven  to  rebellion  by  out- 
raging their  religious  prejudices  they  had 
always  stood  faithful  to  us.  The  Madras 
Native  army,  which  was  wholly  free  from 
the  late  mutiny,  was  once,  too,  on  the 
brink  of  rebellion  in  1806,  from  Sir  J. 
Craddock's  dangerous  orders  interfering 
with  the  religious  usages  of  tho  Madras 
Sepoys,  hut  it  was  happily  saved  by  Co- 
lonel Montressor,  who  commanded  the  Hy- 
derabad subsidiary  force,  consisting  of  one 
European  and  six  Native  regiments.  Ilis 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  his  courage  in 
daring  to  disobey  Sir  J.  Craddock's  or- 
ders averted  the  mutiny  ;  and  oyer  since 
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the  Madras  army  had  remained  staunch  in 
its  loyalty.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  had  had  the  misfortune  to  impose 
an  income  tax,  which  created  discontent,  if 
not  hostility,  among  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India.  Now  he  was  also  carrying 
out  a  measure  which  degraded  the  Native 
army,  and  caused  the  discontent  if  not 
hostility  of  the  Sepoys  and  their  European 
oflScers,  while,  at  tlie  same  time,  he  was 
raising  a  feeling  of  discontent  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  lie  proposed  to  handle  the 
Civil  Service  of  India.  He  (Colonel  Sykes) 
lamented  that  he  could  not  look  with  satis- 
faction to  the  probable  future  of  our  posi- 
tion in  India. 

Sia  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  was 
glad  that  it  lay  in  his  power  to  relieve  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  from  the  appre- 
hensions which  ho  had  expressed.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  complained  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Native  army  of  India  from  regulars  into 
irregulars,  the  guarantee  of  the  Act  to 
officers  would  be  broken.  The  conversion 
however,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  guarantee  ;  in  point  of  fact  the  con- 
version Iind,  as  far  as  the  army  of  Ben- 
gal was  concerned,  been  effected  long  be- 
fore the  amalgamation  took  place.  Out 
of  seventy-five  regiments,  sixty  mutinied, 
were  disbanded,  and  ceased  to  exist.  Ir- 
regular levies  were  raised  in  their  place, 
and  were  officered  on  the  irregular  sys- 
tem. The  armies  of  Ml^dras  and  Bombay 
had  not  yet  been  changed  into  irregulars, 
and  whenever  that  operation  was  perform- 
ed, it  would  be  done  gradually,  without 
displacing  any  officer,  or  depriving  him  of 
any  promotion,  pay,  or  emoluments  which 
he  now  enjoyed.  The  hon.  ond  gallant 
Member  also  set  forth  the  advantage  of 
regular  troops  over  irregulars ;  but  the 
irregulars  had  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  whole  of  the  recent  campaigns  in 
the  North  of  India  and  had  displayed  great 
gallantry  and  efficiency.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
was  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  irre- 
gular system  had  proved  a  failure.  As  to 
the  Commission  appointed  to  corry  out  the 
details  of  the  amalgamation  in  India,  he 
was  very  sorry  it  had  ever  been  appointed, 
for  he  believed  it  had  produced  considerable 
mischief.  No  better  proof  of  that  could 
be  afforded  than  the  publication  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  against  the  will  of 
the  Qovernment.  That  Report  was  based  on 
the  assumption  which,  as  he  had  said,  was 
entirely  devoid  of  foundationi  that  the  ar* 
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mies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were  at  onca 
to  be  placed  on  the  irregular  system.  That 
put  an  end  to  one  half  the  case  of  bis  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend.  The  Commonder-in- 
Cliief  had  undertaken  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  all  the  officers  for  whom  it  was 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
that  no  places  could  be  found,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  senior  field-offi- 
cers, who  were  not  very  competent  for  oc* 
tive  service.  To  meet  the  case  of  these, 
a  certain  number  of  officers  would  be  su- 
perannuated. There  would,  doubtless,  be 
some  allowances  which  officers  now  re- 
ceived to  which  they  would  not  be  entitled 
under  the  irregular  system  ;  but  there 
would  be  no  substantial  alteration  in  their 
position.  To  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
officers  should  retain  all  their  emoluments 
and  allowances  was  tantamount  to  saying 
that  the  Indian  army  should  bo  kept  up  to 
its  former  establishment,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide emoluments  for  the  officers,  without 
reference  to  the  public  service;  and  ho  was 
sure  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  not 
prepared  to  recommend  such  a  measure. 

RECRUITING   AND   CLOTHING    OF  THE 
ARMY.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Genebal  UPTON  said,  he  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  Report  of  the  lioyal  Com- 
mission on  Army  Estimates,  and  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War  if 
it  be  intended  to  adopt  that  portion  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
present  system  of  Recruiting  the  Army, 
which  recommend  that  a  pair  of  regula- 
tion boots,  two  shirts,  two  pair  of  socks, 
and  one  towel  shall  be  supplied  every 
year  to  the  soldier ;  and  one  pair  of  sum- 
mer trousers,  one  forage  cap,  ono  stock 
ond  clasp,  every  alternate  year,  at  the  pub- 
lic charge ;  and  if  so  from  what  date  such 
alteration  will  take  effect  ?  He  certainly 
thought  that  two  of  the  recommendations 
of  that  Committee  deserved  the  attention 
both  of  the  House  and  the  country — 
namely,  that  portion  which  bad  reference 
to  the  getting  rid  of  all  the  lying  and 
quibbling,  and  sometimes  almost  kidnap- 
ping that  formerly  prevailed  in  the  army, 
but  which  had  now  been  put  a  stop  to,  as 
well  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  by  the  order  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  ?  The  other  point  was  one  which 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  soldier, 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  General  contend- 
ed that  the  best  of  all  substitutes  for  in- 
crease of  pay  to  the  soldier  was  the  finding 
him  good  clothes. 
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FORTIFICATIONS  AT  PORTSMOUTH,  ke. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  snid,  ho  wished 
to  call  the  nttciuion  of  the  House  to  tho 
nature  of  tho  Fortifications  about  to  bo 
erected  at  Spithcnd  with  reforcnce  to  tho 
verjr  great  changes  now  taking  place  in 
Natal  Armaments  ;  and  to  inquire  if  the 
Government  intend  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Floating  Batteries  would  not 
prove  more  cffectiye  for  the  defence  of  tlie 
Arsenal  than  the  Forts  proposed  to  bo  con- 
structed on  tlie  shoals  ?  Ho  did  not  wish 
to  deprive  tho  Government  of  the  money  ne- 
cessary for  tho  defences  of  the  country,  but 
simply  to  induce  them  to  reconsider  tlieir 
determination  ;  because,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  the  construction  of  stationary  bat- 
teries at  Splthcad  was  a  great  mistake. 
The  question  now  at  issue  is,  whctlier  tho 
proposed  sea  forts,  in  conjunction  with  a 
small  auxiliary  floating  force  and  other  ad> 
Janets,  will  protect  the  roadstead  and  dock- 
yard of  Portsmouth;  or  whether  in  lieu  of 
these  forts,  at  no  greater  expense,  iron 
ships,  as  proposed  by  Admiral  Sir  Richard 
S.  Dundas,  may  bo  substituted;  and  put- 
ting us  thereby  in  possession  of  an  infi- 
nitely superior  force,  able  to  effect  that 
which  the  forts  might  fail  to  do.  The  let- 
ter of  the  Admiral  clearly  shows  and  re- 
commends that  available  ships  of  tho  line 
could  be  fitted  with  engines  and  converted 
into  iron-cased  ships,  for  this  local  pur- 
pose, carrying  thirty  of  tho  heaviest  guns, 
at  £60,000  per  vessel,  thus  giving  four- 
teen of  these  vessels  for  the  sum  estimated 
for  the  three  forts  (namely,  £840,000),  or 
if  it  should  be  expedient  to  take  vessels 
already  fitted  with  engines,  they  could  be 
converted  for  £40,000  or  £45,000  per 
ship,  giving  20  or  19  6  vessels  for  the 
same  cost  as  the  forts.  The  Admiral 
conclades  his  letter  with  the  following  re- 
mark :— 

"Taking  into  accoant,  therefore,  all  the  ex- 
pense and  all  the  difficulty  which  mast  necessarily 
attend  the  construction  of  batteries  upon  the 
alioals  at  Spithcad,  and  looking  also  to  the  cod- 
tingencj  that  stationary  batteries  alone  might  not 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  passcigo  of  iron-cased 
ships,  and  would  imperfectly  defend  the  entrance 
of  Spitbead  against  vessels  so  protected,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  any  immediate  outlay  of  money  to 
be  expended  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  financial 
year  would  bo  more  profitably  employed  upon  the 
eouipment  for  purely  dcfensivo  purposes  of  ships 
of  this  description,  and  it  might  be  proper  that 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  should  be 
called  to  the  subject  in  order  that  reports  if  no- 
eessary  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  may 
be  called  for  without  loss  of  time/' 


The  objection  that  the  vessels  would  bo  of 
too  great  a  draught  miglit  be  met  by  tho 
observation  that  if  any  attack  was  to  bo 
mado  it  must  be  made  by  vessels  of  equal 
draught ;  and  tho  question  of  speed  did 
not  arise,  because  tho  proposed  floating 
batteries  would  be  simply  for  tho  protec- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  coast  whero  they 
were  placed.  He  reminded  the  House  that 
stationary  batteries  were  of  no  uso  while 
ships  kept  out  of  their  range  ;  and  from 
the  situation  of  Portsmouth  it  could  bo 
shelled  from  a  position  on  which  it  could 
not  bring  its  guns  to  bear.  Again,  it  was 
admitted  that  those  fortifications  would  not 
prevent  iron  ships  passing  them  ;  so  that, 
practically  speaking,  they  would  bo  use- 
less. Another  of  tho  recommendations  of 
tho  Commissioners  was  tlie  uso  of  explosivo 
machines  ;  but  tho  late  Russian  war  had 
proved  the  worthlessness  of  such  means  of 
defence  as  these.  They  also  advised  tho 
construction  of  a  number  of  iron-cased 
forts  on  the  shoals  at  Spithcad.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  S pithead 
was  practically  Portsmouth  harbour,  be- 
cause vessels  of  war  could  not  enter  Ports* 
mouth  except  at  certain  tides.  And  what 
would  happen  if  tho  enemy's  iron-clad 
ships  came  in  and  attacked  the  merchant 
vessels  and  ships  of  war?  Why,  that  tho 
forts  could  not  fire  at  all ;  for  if  they  did 
so  they  would  inflict  as  much  injury  on 
friend  as  foe.  Moreover,  it  was  well  known 
that  such  was  the  smoko  arising  in  an 
action  that  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  a  battle  no  objects  were  seen.  He  con- 
tended, therefore,  that  the  dockyard  might 
be  shelled  without  the  forts  being  of  any 
use  at  all.  The  question  was,  then,  whc* 
ther  they  were  spending  the  public  money 
for  the  protection  of  the  right  place  ? 
Would  Portsmouth  dockyard  be  in  future 
what  it  had  been  in  the  past,  when  ships  of 
war  were  of  comparatively  light  draught  ? 
Being  adapted  only  for  the  repair  of  wooden 
vessels,  was  it  likely  to  be  continued  here- 
after for  tlio  repair  of  iron  vessels  ?  Ho 
believed  that  with  forts,  auxiliary  ships, 
and  explosive  machines,  and  all  these  act- 
ing together,  the  only  result  would  be  to 
paralyse  one  another  and  create  confusion. 
In  his  opinion  ships  were  preferable ;  for 
they  could  choose  their  position,  act  as 
steam-rams,  and  board  tho  enemy.  Another 
objection  which  he  entertained  to  batteries 
on  the  shoals  was  that  they  would  serve 
the  purposes  of  buoys.  Ho  appealed  to 
the  Government,  then,  not  to  act  preci- 
pitately in  carrying  out  the  Commissioners' 
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rccommendtttions.  He  had  endenyoured  to 
nsccrtain  what  were  the  opinions  of  many 
eminent  men  in  both  the  army  and  nary 
on  the  subject ;  and  all  had  agreed  that 
neither  of  the  Commissioners'  Reports  was 
based  upon  practical  data,  and  that  the 
Goyemment  were  not  justified  in  proceed- 
ing to  incur  such  an  enormous  expenditure 
upon  Reports  so  made.  They  might  de- 
pend upon  it  that  recourse  to  this  Chinese 
mode  of  defence  and  painting  of  tigers' 
heads  would  not  do  for  ns.  The  French 
knew  well  how  far  these  forts  were  an 
adequate  defence ;  and  if  they  would  be 
able  to  effect  all  the  mischief  they  desired, 
just  as  if  the  forts  were  not  erected,  then 
the  fact  that  these  defences  were  not  what 
they  were  intended  to  be — namely,  a  means 
of  absolute  and  perfect  security — would 
prove  the  justification  of  the  Goyernment 
in  hesitating  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  :  If  he  had 
correctly  understood  the  view  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  it  appeared  to  be  that  he  thought 
the  defences  of  Portsmouth  should  be  en- 
tirely confined  to  ships  of  war  of  some 
kind,  and  that  land  defences  or  forts  on 
shoals  would  be  useless  ;  and  he  grounded 
his  case  in  some  degree  on  the  difficulty 
which  he  fancied  the  defensive  batteries 
would  havo  in  seeing  an  object  after  firing 
once  or  twice  owing  to  the  smoke  of  the 
gunSk  But  thnt  was  an  objection  which 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  attack- 
ing party,  as  it  would,  indeed,  to  every  bat- 
tery along  the  coast.  His  hon.  Friend  also 
complained  that  the  second  Report  on  the 
proposed  Fortifications  and  system  of  de- 
fence had  been  made  by  the  same  Com- 
missioners who  drew  up  the  first  Report ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  more 
satisfactory  had  other  Commissioners  been 
employed ;  but  whilst  ho  (Sir  Frederic 
Smith)  had  objected  to  many  of  the  re- 
commendations in  the  first  Report,  ho  did 
not  object  to  any  of  those  which  were  in 
the  second.  The  arguments  of  the  Com- 
missioners, indeed,  had  only  confirmed  him 
in  the  opinion  he  had  long  held,  that  forts 
on  the  shoals  ought  to  be  erected.  For 
twenty  years  past  he  had  been  considering 
officially  the  question  of  the  defence  of 
Portsmouth  and  the  Solent,  and  he  had 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  forts 
now  proposed  should  bo  constructed  for  the 
defence  of  Spithead  and  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour. It  was  intended  that  these  works 
should  be  covered  with  iron  of  consider- 
able thickness,  though  what  tho  thickness 
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should  be  was  still  doubtful.  Experiments 
at  Shoeburyness  showed  that  10-icch  iron 
was  not  shot-proof;  and  that  being  so, 
was  it  probable  that  enemy's  ships  clad  in 
i\  or  5-inch  iron  would  dare  to  yentare 
within  reach  of  these  forts  ?  Firing  was 
accurate  from  a  fort  at  eyen  the  distance 
of  5,000  yards  ;  but  that  from  a  ship  was 
inaccurate  at  so  long  a  range.  His  hon. 
Friend  said  that  objects  would  not  bo  seen 
from  tho  forts  after  the  first  round.  He 
(Sir  Frederic  Smith)  contended  that  thej 
would  bo  seen,  unless  it  were  a  calm,  and 
then  the  enemy's  ships  would  be  as  much 
enyeloped  in  smoke  as  tho  forts,  for  they 
must  bring  too,  or  anchor  to  obtain  anj  ac- 
curacy of  fire  at  long  ranges.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  argument  that  Ports- 
mouth dockyard  could  be  destroyed  bj 
ships,  whilst  the  ships  themselyea  were 
safe,  at  once  fell  to  tho  ground.  Farther, 
he  would  ask  if  the  batteries  in  Stokes 
Bay  were  to  count  for  nothing  ?  As  ha 
understood,  the  whole  line  of  that  coast  was 
to  be  furnished  with  strong  and  powerful 
batteries  ;  and  if  that  were  so,  thej  would 
haye  a  range  equal  to  the  ships  which 
proposed  to  bombard  the  dockyard.  He 
hoped,  then,  that  the  Goyemment  would 
act  on  the  determination  they  had  already 
formed  to  construct  these  forts  with  all 
despatch.  It  was,  of  course,  a  work  of 
time  and  expense,  and  he  belieycd  thej 
had  greatly  underestimated  tho  cost  ;  but 
even  if  the  cost  were  doubled,  he  should 
prefer  seeing  those  forts  erected  rathcf 
than  those  which  had  been  projected  for 
Portsdown  Hill,  which  ho  considered  an 
useless  waste  of  the  public  money.  He 
would  now  ask  tho  Secretary  to  tho  Ad- 
miralty under  what  department  the  expe- 
riments now  being  made  were  conducted  ! 
Wero  they  under  the  War  Office  or  tho 
Admiralty — or  both  ?  If  of  both,  these 
departments  were  certainly  yery  slow  in 
their  operations,  for  as  yet  they  had  only 
come  to  this  conclusion,  that  10-incli  iron 
was  not  shot-proof  at  400  yards.  They 
ought  to  have  discovered  by  actual  experi- 
ments long  since  what  was  the  minimum 
thickness  of  iron  required  to  resist  shot  of 
a  certain  weight.  If  10  inches  of  iron 
w6re  not  shot-proof  against  a  120-poander, 
what  would  be  the  efiect  of  a  300-pounder 
of  2,000  yards  ?  With  a  range  which  we 
should  shortly  have,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  ships  of  war  would  stand  a  300- 
pounder.  A  fleet  might  come  into  the 
Solent,  but  they  could  not  remain  longer 
there  than  they  were  master  of  the  seas. 
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He  firmlj  believed  that  if  wo  had  even 
powerful  shore  batteries  alone,  no  fleet 
would  ever  venture  there,  but  he  strongly 
urged  the  uoblo  Lord  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  completing  these  forts,  which 
would  render  S pithead  a  perfectly  safe  an- 
chorage for  British  ships.  The  question 
of  the  thickness  of  iron  was  not  very  press- 
ing, because  the  iron  could  be  prepared 
when  they  knew  the  thickness  it  was  re- 
quired to  be.  But  the  formation  of  the 
foundations  under  water  was  a  very  tedi- 
ous operation,  and  should  be  entered  upon 
without  delay  and  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
He  believed  that  10  inches  would  not  be 
aufBcient ;  but  if  these  forts  were  to  be  of 
the  curve  form,  they  would  not  require  the 
same  thickness  ns  if  they  were  straight 
lined.  What  he  complained  of  was  that 
the  experiments  were  not  pursued  with 
sufficient  earnestness.  They  were  build- 
ing ships  cased  with  iron  4|  inches  thick, 
which  was  ridiculous  if  they  expected  these 
ships  to  be  shot  proof. 

Admiral  DUNCOMBE,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gene- 
ral, thought  that  at  the  present  moment 
Government  would  not  be  justified  in  going 
to  great  expense  in  the  erection  of  forts, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  they  were  led  to  believe  that  iron 
plates,  4^  inches  thick,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  withstand  shot,  whereas  they  were 
now  told  that  10-inch  plates  would  not  be 
sufficient.  Ho  had  no  doubt  that  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  would  be  delighted  to 
see  a  mangnificent  fort  erected,  but  they 
must  remember  that  forts  would  buoy 
ships  into  Spithead.  His  firm  belief  was 
that  ships  would  be  of  equal  advantage, 
and  in  time  of  need  they  could  be  removed 
elsewhere. 

Captain  JERVIS  observed  that  every 
inch  thickness  of  the  iron  plates  with  which 
a  ship  was  covered  required  1,000  tons  of 
measurement,  and  if  they  had  plates  seven 
or  eight  inches  thick  they  would  require 
the  ship  to  be  7,000  or  8,000  tons  burden. 
Then,  again,  he  differed  with  the  gallant 
General  in  his  depreciation  of  the  Com* 
mittee.  The  Committee  had  now  sat  three 
months,  and  what  had  been  done  ?  They 
had  shotvn  that  the  whole  of  the  expen- 
diture which  France  had  incurred  in  iron 
abips  had  been  thrown  away,  and  that  wc 
must  be  careful  not  to  waste  our  money  in 
the  same  way.  Sir  Iloward  Douglas  had 
been  spoken  of  as  having  been  the  en- 
conrager  of  these  iron  vessels,  but  if  there 
was  one  man  more  than  another  who  bad 


been  against  the  building  of  these  ships  it 
was  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  He  felt  per« 
fectly  conscious  that  the  Government  would 
not  be  goaded  into  having  so  many  ships 
because  the  French  had  that  number. 
They  would  act  with  caution,  as  they  had 
done  with  regard  to  ordnance,  in  which  we 
were  far  ahead  of  any  country. 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON  :  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Finsbury  (Sir  Mor- 
ton Peto)  has  adopted  the  views  of  a  very 
intelligent  officer,  Captain  Cole,  and  no 
doubt  primA  facie  there  is  something  very 
plausible  in  them  ;  but  1  confess  that» 
after  full  reflection,  and  after  hearing  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  I  cannot  concur 
in  the  conclusion  at  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
and  Captain  Colo  have  arrived.  It  ia 
somewhat  remarkable  that  in  this  very 
short  discussion  we  have  had  military  men 
arguing  in  favour  of  forts,  and  naval  men 
arguing  in  favour  of  floating  defences.  So 
it  will  always  be  ;  and  that  was  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  Government  expe- 
rienced in  coming  to  a  decision  upon  thii 
matter.  But  I  think  the  argument  is  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  forts  as  against  ships. 
Let  ns  just  fconsider  for  a  moment  what 
the  object  is  which 4?e  have  in  view.  That 
object  is  the  security  of  Portsmouth.  What 
is  it  that  Portsmouth  is  to  be  attacked  by  ? 
By  a  fleet  coming  into  Spithead.  Now, 
that  fleet,  as  may  be  supposed,  would  be 
the  strongest  fleet  that  the  enemy,  whoevetr 
he  may  be,  could  concentrate  upon  that 
point.  It  would  consist  of  ships  of  the 
largest  size,  and  of  the  most  formidable 
armament ;  and  to  meet  those  ships  we 
ought  to  have  a  fleet  of  equal  strength. 
Does  my  hon.  Friend  propose  that  we 
should  have  permanently  stationed  at  Spit- 
head ten  iron-cased  ships  of  the  largest 
dimensions  and  of  the  most  formidable  ar- 
mament, equal  to  any  fleet  that  might  be 
brought  into  Spithead  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Portsmouth  ?  Why,  unless  your 
fleet  were  equal  in  force  to  any  fleet  that 
might  be  brought  there  yon  would  only  lay 
in  store  for  yourselves  defeat  and  disaster. 
Tou  are,  then,  for  the  defence  of  an  arsenal 
which  is  useful  only  for  the  creation  of  a 
fleet,  which  fleet  is  to  operate  wherever  re- 
quired, to  lock  up  another  fleet  equal  in 
size  and  strength  to  the  one  produced  at 
the  place  which  it  is  your  object  to  defend. 
Again,  you  could  never  reckon  upon  having 
your  floating  defences  on  the  spot  when 
they  were  wanted.  If  there  was  an  alarni 
upon  another  part  of  the  coast  do  yon  ima* 
gine  that  the  Government  would  allotv  thM 
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ten   formidablo  fthips — ships  which    must 
Dccesnarily  be  of  the  first  class — to  remain 
at  anchor  at   Spithend?     Public   opinion 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  service  would  in- 
falliby  cause  these  ships  to  be  sent  else- 
where ;  and  then,  when  the  enem}*,  having 
made  a  fehit  aft  Plymouth,  or  in  some  otiier 
direction,  came  to  Spithcad,  your  floating 
defences  would  not  bo  there.     Take  the 
expense.     The  forts  we  propose  will,  pro- 
bably, not  cost  so  much  as  the  large  fleet 
which,  according  to  the  theory  of  Captain 
Cole,  should  be  permanently  stationed  at 
Spithead,  for   the   purpose   of    defending 
Portsmouth.     Moreover,  the   ships  would 
decay  ;  they  would  require  constant  repair  ; 
they  would  require  a  large  body  of  sailors 
to  man  and  work  them.     A  much  larger 
number  of  men  would  be  required  in  the 
ships  than  in  the  forts  we  propose  to  con- 
struct.    In   point  of  economy,   therefore, 
either  in  first  construction,  or  in  mainte- 
nance,  or  in  permanence,  the  balance  of 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  forts  as  against  ships. 
They   would  require  less  money  to  make 
thetp,   they  would  require  less  money  to 
keep  them  in  repair,  they  would  require 
fewer  men  to  man  and  work  them,  and  they 
would  be  always  on  tUe  spot.     My  hon. 
Friend  says  that  ships  could  not  be  hit 
from  the  points  at  which  these  forts  are  to 
be  built.     I  doubt  that  statement.     There 
seems  to  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  power 
of  modem  artillery  :  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  resisting  power  of  ships,  because  there 
is  A  limit  to  the  capacity  of  ships  to  float 
with  a  certain  weight  upon  them  ;  and  I 
defy  you  to  construct  a  ship  covered  with 
iron  coating  of  sufficient  thickness  to  repel 
the  heavy  shots  which   are  now  sent  from 
cannon,  and  yet  to  bo  buoyant  enough  to 
float  on  the  water.     But  that  is  not  the 
case  with  a  fort.     There  is  no  floating  in  a 
fort.     You  may  make  the  walls  of  your  fort 
as  thick  as  experience  may  show  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  resist  the  attack  of  the  heaviest 
ordnance.     Then,    ordnance  of  a  certain 
weight    is    unmanageable    in    a    floating 
ship.      You   may  have  your  guns   upon 
deck  ;  but  upon  deck  they  are  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  odversary,  and  may  be  soon 
disabled.    In  the  embrasures  of  a  fort  they 
are  protected.    You  may  have  any  amount 
of  ordnance  in  a  fort.     You  are  limited  in 
regard   to  the  weight  of  ordnance  which 
jou  can  put  on  hoard  ship,  whereas  you 
may  have  in  these  forts  guns  of  any  cali- 
bre ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  in  spite  of  all 
the  calculations  that  have  been  made,  that 
if  the  forts  at  Spithead  were  to  be  con- 
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structed  and  armed  with  such  cannon  at 
Sir  William  Armstrong  and  others  are  able 
to  put  into  tlicm,  any  ships  which  might 
come  to  attack  Portsmouth  would  very  soon 
bo  sent  to  keep  company  with  the  Royal 
George,  Therefore,  though  I  quite  agree 
with  my  hon.  Friend  that  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  in  which  repeated  experiments 
are  necessary  to  enable  you  to  feel  euro 
that  what  you  are  doing  will  answer  your 
purpose,  you  ought  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  care  and  circumspection,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  concur  with  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Chatham  (Sir  Frederic 
Smith)  that  no  time  should  be  lost  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  seeing  your  way 
clearly,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
course  which  the  Government  have  deter- 
mined to  adopt  with  respect  to  tho  con- 
struction of  these  forts  is  the  course  which 
ought  to  bo  pursued.  My  hon.  Friend 
says,  truly  enough,  that  there  are  defects 
in  Portsmouth  arising  from  an  insufiicient 
depth  of  water,  and  that  some  other  |>lnce 
may  be  found  better  adapted  for  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  an  iron  fleet.  That  is 
one  of  tho  considerations  which  led  the 
Goyernment  to  think  that  Chatham  might 
be  made  useful  to  the  public  service.  I 
only  make  that  observation  in  passing, 
hoping  that  my  hon.  Friend  will  bear  it  in 
mind  when  we  come  to  discnss  the  question 
about  the  dockyard  at  Chatham.  Upon 
tho  whole  my  opinion  is,  in  spito  of 
the  ingenious  arguments  which  Captain 
Cole  has  urged  in  favour  of  floating  as 
against  permanent  defences,  that  perma- 
nent defences  are  indispensable.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  may  not  be  as- 
sisted by  floating  defences — we  cannot  rely 
upon  permanent  defences  alone — but,  no 
doubt,  you  would  always  have  at  Ports- 
mouth a  certain  number  of  ships  to  assist 
your  forts,  and  your  forts  and  ships  to- 
gether would  be  sufficient.  It  it  said  that 
these  forts  would  serve  as  so  many  buoys 
to  guide  the  ships  of  the  enemy  into  Spit- 
head. Does  anybody  really  imagine  that 
any  naval  Power  on  the  Continent  or  else- 
where would  require  the  assistance  of  these 
forts  to  find  their  way  to  the  anchorage  at 
Spithead  ?  We  have  charts  which  indi- 
cate with  the  greatest  nicety  the  coarse 
which  ships  ought  to  pursue.  We  know 
well  that  all  foreign  Governments  which 
have  navies  are  in  possession  of  these 
charts.  We  also  know  that  visits  of  ves- 
sels of  war  belonging  to  foreign  Powers 
have  not  been  unfrequcnt,  and  that  there 
is  no  part  of  our  coast  which  has  not  been 
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accurately  surveyed,  nnd  ivhioh  is  not  as 
faiuilinr  to  the  naval  officers  of  other  coun- 
tries as  to  tlio  officers  of  our  own  service. 
So  much,  then,  for  tho  subject  to  wliich 
my  hon.  Friend  has  called  attention.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in 
his  arguments  or  his  figures  which  leads 
mo  to  think  that  the  Government  have 
arrived  at  a  wrong  conclusion  in  proposing 
permanent  defences.  Before  sitting  down 
I  may  bo  allowed  to  answer  a  question 
put  by  an  hon.  and  gallant  Member  oppo- 
site (Colonel  Dickson)  with  respect  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Tho  ques- 
tion is  what  are  the  relations  between  tho 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Government,  and 
whether  Lord  Carlisle  intends  to  continue 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  Dublin. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of  the 
Galway  contract,  I  may  say  that  the  rela- 
tions between  tho  Lord  Lieutennnt  ond  the 
Government  are  the  relations  fixed  by  law 
and  by  usage,  that  tho  relations  actually  ex- 
isting between  Lord  Carlisle  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  are  of  tho  best  possible 
description,  and  that  I  havo  no  reason  fur 
supposing  that  my  noble  friend  is  not  will- 
ing to  continue  his  valuable  public  services. 
Mr.  BENTINCK  remarked,  that  if  the 
House  had  had  to  consider  the  question 
whether  some  corrupt  borough  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  practices  of  corrup- 
tion 600  or  600  Members  would  have 
been  present;  but  when  the  defence  of 
the  country  was  brought  forward  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  empty  benches. 
This  showed  a  defect  in  a  portion  of  our 
representative  system.  He  had  just  heard 
with  the  deepest  regret  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  head  of  the  Government 
in  favour  of  building  these  forts ;  for  he 
believed  that  every  shilling  of  the  expen- 
diture might  as  well  be  chucked  into  Spit- 
head.  The  opinion  of  Captain  Cole  was 
borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  naval  offi- 
oers  throughout  the  country.  Government 
ought  to  remember  that  the  Commission- 
ers had  reported  twice,  and  that  signal 
and  glaring  contradictions  existed  between 
the  two  Eeports.  The  noble  Lord  had 
talked  of  the  enemy  sending  his  best  fleet 
to  take  Spithead;  but  ho  (Mr.  Bcntinck) 
hoped  that  we  should  always  have  as  fine 
a  fleet  as  any  the  enemy  could  bring 
against  us.  The  question  was  whether 
Spithead  could  be  best  defended  by  forts 
or  ships ;  but  if  we  had  as  good  ships,  and 
as  numerous  as  the  enemy,  there  was  no 
argument  in  favour  of  forts.  As  to  smoke, 
ships  would  sail  out  of  their  own  smoke, 
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which  forts  could  not.  As  to  the  compa- 
rative expense  of  tho  two  modes  of  de- 
fence, ships  would  bo  less  expensive  than 
forts,  especially  when  the  forts  would  bo 
built  without  foundation.  The  estimated 
expense  of  £840,000  would  probably  bo 
doubled  or  trebled. 

Sir  HARIIY  VERNEY  said,  that  he 
had  heard  naval  men  say  that  no  fleet 
could  put  into  Spithead  if  the  buoys  were 
taken  away.  The  noble  Lord  had  said 
no  limit  was  to  be  placed  to  the  power 
of  modem  artillery,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  artillery  might  be 
made  to  carry.  But  it  was  stated  that 
the  object  in  building  those  forts  on  sand- 
banks was  to  get  them  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  any  enemy's  fleet  entering  Spit- 
head, and,  therefore,  if  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Lord  were  to  prevail,  that  for  build- 
ing those  forts  on  sandbanks  must  fall 
to  the  ground.  Why  not  build  them  on 
shore  at  Portsmouth,  or  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ?  He  was  disposed  to  place  moro 
importance  in  the  training  of  our  men  in 
arms,  and  if  they  had  volunteers  on  sea  as 
well  as  on  land,  for  his  part  he  believed 
the  country  was  safe. 

Mr.  T.  G.  baking  thought  the  fair 
way  to  put  the  question  was  this :  If  a 
foreign  commander  had  his  choice,  would 
he  rather  have  the  forts  to  show  him  the 
way  into  Spithead  or  not  ?  A  naval  offi- 
cer, who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  ablest 
surveyors  afloat  said  that  with  a  simple 
chart  ho  could  pilot  a  fleet  into  Spithead 
during  the  greatest  fog  which  was  ever 
known  in  the  Channel.  With  regard  to 
the  apprehended  inconvenience  from  smoko 
in  casemated  forts,  experiments  showed 
that  no  difficulty  of  that  kind  need  be 
feared;  and  he  might  also  state  that  a 
tender  had  actually  been  received  for  tho 
construction  of  one  of  the  forts,  at  a  price 
less  than  was  originally  estimated.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  disposed  to  under- 
rate the  labours'of  the  Commission  forgot 
that  two  of  the  most  distinguished  offi- 
cers in  the  navy.  Admiral  Elliot  and  Cap- 
tain Cooper  Key  were  upon  that  Commis- 
sion, and  brought  to  its  inquiries  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  great  experience  in  scien- 
tific knowledge.  In  reply  to  two  questions 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  he  wished  to  men- 
tion that  £20,000  would  be  taken  this 
year  for  the  supply  of  additional  articles 
to  the  soldiers;  it  was  not  proposed  to 
give  all  the  articles  which  had  been  re- 
commended at  once,  but  when  these  wero 
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all  issued  there  would  be  equal  to  an  extra 
pay  of  1^.  a  day.  The  Committee  on  Iron 
Plates  carried  on  its  experiments  under  the 
joint  authority  of  the  "War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty,  both  these  Departments  being 
interested  in  the  result  of  its  investiga- 
tions. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
House  in  Committee,  Mr.  Masset  in  the 
Chair. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

( 1 0  £1 79,407,  Civil  BuUdings  at  Home 
and  Abroad. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  at  that  hour 
(five  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock)  it  was  too 
late  for  discussion ;  and  he,  therefore,  beg- 
ged to  move  that  the  Chairman  report  Pro- 
gress. 

Mb.  T.  G.  baring  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  allow  the  first  Vote  to 
be  taken. 

Sib  FllEDERIC  SMITH  objected  to 
the  sum  of  £2,000  and  odd  for  construct- 
ing a  new  cement  store.  Cement  never 
should  be  stored  at  all,  but  should  be 
taken  from  the  manufactory  and  used  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  objected  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  £6,000  on  account  of  the  Pim- 
lico  clothing  establishment.  He  thought 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  this 
respect  had  been  most  unfortunate,  so  far 
as  expense  was  concerned. 

Mr.  T.  G.  BAKING  said,  that  increased 
room  was  required  in  the  storehouse  at 
Pimlico  clothing  establishment.  It  had 
also  been  strongly  recommended  by  every 
able  officer  that  a  storehouse  should  be 
built  for  cement. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  should 
not  oppose  that  motion ;  but  he  hoped  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  recollect  that  there  were 
203  votes  in  Supply,  and  that  they  had 
made  very  little  progress. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said  that  there  was  a 
great  stir  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
to  give  Tuesday  for  Supply,  but  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  availed  themselves  very 
much  of  the  advantage  thereby  afibrded  to 
them. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  thought  that  a 
whole  evening  should  bo  given  to  Supply. 
This  evening  had  been  consumed  in  the 
delivery  of  speeches,  several  of  which  were 
left  unanswered ;  so  that  the  discussion 
had  been  of  a  very  desultory  character. 
^  Colonel  DICKSON  had  asked  a  ques- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  functions  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  which  he 
Jfr.  T.  a.  Baring 


had  received  no  further  answer  from  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
than  the  statement  of  a  mere  truism.  He 
should  take  care  to  renew  the  subject  on 
a  future  occasion. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed, 

Resolution  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next ;  Committee  to  sit  again  on  Mondetf 
next. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Twelre 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  June  24,  1861. 

Lord  REDESDALE  sat  Speaker. 

DEATH  OP  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  Mj  Lords,  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  prosumptaons 
in  me,  after  tbo  event  which  has  just  hap- 
pened under  the  dispensation  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  which  has  taken  almost  from 
the  very  midst  of  us  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  presided  over  our  deliberations,  if,  as 
a  friend  and  colleague,  I  venture  to  ask 
your  Lordships  to  agree  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  and  of  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  business  on  the  paper  for 
the  day.  I  do  this  apart  from  any  politi- 
cal feeling,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord  ;  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the 
position  which,  as  Speaker  of  this  Uouse, 
ho  held,  and,  I  may  add,  as  a  mark  of  our 
submission  to  the  chastening  hand  of  God. 
The  death  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
has  been  singularly  sudden.  Many  of  youi 
Lordships  saw  him  taking  a  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  your  Lordships'  House  op 
to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  Friday 
evening.  On  Saturday  I  had  the  honour 
of  meeting  him  in  the  Cabinet,  and  of  see- 
ing him  take  his  usual  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  body.  In  the  evening  I  met 
him  in  his  own  house  in  social  interooarse, 
showing  that  kindly  and  friendly  feelinff, 
and  that  affectionate  demeanour  towards 
his  family,  for  which  he  was  particularly 
remarkable.  I  was  struck  with  the  lively 
pleasure  with  which  ho  received  while  at 
dinner  from  a  noble  Lord  now  present  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  grandchild, 
more  than  four  score  years  yonnger  than 
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himself.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
lircd  lon^  beforo  the  public :  his  life  was 
one  eminently  known  to  all  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  It  is  not  for  me  fo  attempt 
to  pronounce  anything  like  an  eulogium 
on  that  noble  and  learned  Lord;  but  I  will 
sny  that  the  distinctions  and  honours  which 
he  attained  will  ever  be  an  encouragement 
and  an  example  to  all  in  this  country,  by 
showing  how  a  man,  by  indefatigable  in- 
dustry and  by  the  exercise  of  those  per- 
sonal qualities  which  God  has  given  him, 
is  able  to  attain  the  highest  positions  in 
the  State.  He  has  died  full  of  years  and 
honours,  apparently  in  full  possession  of 
vigour  both  of  mind  and  body.  I  believe 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  a  mind  like  his 
was  as  fully  prepared  for  a  sudden  as  for  a 
lingering  death.  Indeed,  I  happen  to  know 
that  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  said  to  a  va- 
lued friend  of  his  in  conversation,  alluding 
to  tho  long  illness  of  a  common  friend,  that 
there  was  a  prayer  in  our  Liturgy  agaiust 
sudden  death ;  but  that  he  thought  there 
n^ight  very  properly  be  a  prayer  agaiust  an 
extremely  prolonged  existence.  I  venture 
to  ask  your  Lordships  to  give  a  unanimous 
assent  to  this  Motion;  and  unless  I  felt 
convinced  that  that  unanimity  would  be 
displayed,  I  should  have  abstained  from 
asking  you  to  agree  to  a  Motion  which  has 
no  precedent,  because  tho  case  itself  has 
no  precedent  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the 
annals  of  your  Lordships'  House.  I  beg 
to  move  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  My  Lords,  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  my  noble  Friend  in 
every  word  ho  has  said  upon  this  me- 
lancholy occasion.  I  can  bear  besides 
a  professional  testimony,  which  my  noble 
Friend  could  not,  to  the  great  legal  qua- 
lifications of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 
Every  one  who  was  acquainted  with  his 
professional  career,  his  long  experience, 
his  indefatigable  industry  and  power  of 
work,  was  perfectly  convinced  that  from 
tho  moment  of  his  elevation  to  the  Bench 
bo  would  distinguish  himself  in  his  judicial 
capacity ;  and  accordingly  he  has  com- 
pletely fulfilled  these  general  and  confident 
expectations.  He  had  all  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  a  great  Judge;  he  had 
indefatigable  industry,  great  professional 
experience,  long  practice  in  the  Courts  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  profession  : — 
all  these  qualities  he  brought  to  the  Bench 
with  him — I  will  not  add  strict  integrity, 
because  no  man  on  our  Bench  makes  an 
exception  to  tho  rule  which  distinguishes 
all  oor  Judges,  of  perfect  impartiality  be- 


tween party  and  party,  and  between  tbo 
Crown  and  the  subject,  upon  all  occasions. 
It  is  not  so  in  all  countries.  It  is  our  hap- 
piness to  possess  that  inestimable  blessing. 
I  can  answer  for  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  having  been  in  tho  fullest  posses- 
sion of  his  great  abilities  up  to  the  very 
last  period  of  his  life.  Wo  sat  together 
on  Friday  morning  from  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  till  the  rising  of  the  House 
as  a  court  of  justice,  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  presiding,  and  showing  his  usual 
acuteness  and  his  usual  determined  atten- 
tion to  every  branch  of  the  cause  before 
him.  I  may  add,  that  this  House  is  in  a 
peculiar  manner  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
great  judicial  talents  which  were  possessed 
by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend;  for  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  instance  of  such  despatch 
of  business  as  that  which  he  exhibited-— 
not  that  which  Lord  Bacon  calls  "  affected 
despatch,"  but  real,  substantial,  and  use- 
ful despatch  ;  and  there  never,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  was  so  little  arrear  in  the  causes 
which  await  your  Lordships'  decision.  I 
ought  to  apologize  to  your  Lordships  for 
discharging  so  superfluous  a  duty  as  that 
of  seconding  the  Motion  of  my  noble 
Friend  ;  but  I  thought  it  was  due  to  the 
memory  of  him  whom  we  have  lost  by  this 
sudden  visitation  of  Providence  that  I 
should  speak  upon  this  occasion  on  behalf 
of  that  profession  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  orna- 
ment. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS:  I  entirely 
concur  in  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl 
opposite.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  whose 
loss  we  deplore,  that  we  should  show  every 
possible  mark  of  respect  to  bis  memory. 
The  great  eminence  of  my  noble  and  la- 
mented Friend  as  a  common  law  lawyer  is 
admitted  by  every  person  in  this  country. 
He  presided  for  a  long  time  in  a  court,  of 
the  business  jof  which  he  was  a  perfect 
master,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which 
probably  has  never  been  exceeded,  and  with 
a  patience  and  industry  which  all  must 
have  admired.  As  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land he  occupied  as  proud  a  position  as 
any  roan  could  desire.  When  as  Lord 
Chancellor  he  came  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  House,  and  to  admi- 
nister another,  and  to  him  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, a  new  branch  of  the  law,  I  confess  I 
thought  ho  had  undertaken  a  perilous  task 
which  he  could  scarcely  adequately  per- 
form. But,  with  a  just  reliance  on  his 
great  powers,  ho  was  induced  to  accept 
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the  office  which  was  tendered  to  him. 
Your  Lordships  have  seen  the  manner  in 
which  lie  conducted  the  business  of  that 
great  office,  and  it  is  no  small  honour  to 
him  to  be  able  to  saj  that,  in  his  capacity 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  he  maintained  the 
great  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
as  a  common  law  Judge.  I  could  not  re- 
concile it  to  myself  to  remain  silent  on  this 
occasion. 

Agreed  to,  Nemine  Dissentiente, 

The  Entry  in  their  Lordships'  Journals 
18  as  follows  : — 

The  Lord  President  acquainted  the 
House,  That  it  was  his  painful  Duty  to 
inform  their  Lordships  that  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  after  having  presided  at  their 
lost  Sitting  on  Friday,  and  while  appa- 
rently in  the  full  Enjoyment  of  Health, 
had  died  Yesterday ;  lie  trusted  that  their 
Lordships,  having  regard  to  the  extreme 
Suddenness  of  this  Event,  to  the  high 
Character  of  his  Lordship  the  Speaker  of 
this  House,  and  as  a  Mark  of  Submission 
to  the  Will  of  God,  would  agree  unani- 
mously that  no  further  Business  should  be 
proceeded  with  this  Day,  and  that  all  the 
Orders  of  the  Day  should  be  put  off,  and 
the  House  adjourned. 

Agreed  to,  Neinine  Dissentiente, 

House  adjoarnod  at  half-past 

FiTo  o'clock,  'till  To-morrow, 

half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  24,  1861. 

MnruTES.]  Public  Bills.^!®  Church  Rates  Law 
Amendment  (No.  2) ;  Cruelty  to  Animals  Pre- 
vention (No.  2). 

2<*  Parochial  and  Burgh  Schools  (Scotland)  (No. 
2) ;  Wills  and  Domiciles  of  British  Subjects 
Abroad,  Ac. ;  Wills  of  Personalty  by  British 
Subjects  ;  Leases,  dec,  by  Incumbents  Restric- 
tion ;  Grand  Juries,  (be.  (Ireland). 

3°  Poor  Assessments  (Scotland). 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 

Loud  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  lie 
wished  tonsk  theVice-Prcsident  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  Whether 
the  Buildings  for  schools  and  residences  at 
South  Kensington  Museum,  for  which  a 
Vote  of  £15,000  is  proposed  in  the  Educa- 
Lord  St,  Leonards 


tlon  Estimates,  are  to  he  erected  after  the 
plan  designed  hy  Captain  Fowke,  which  plan 
includes  the  commencement  of  an  ornamen- 
tal architectural  elevation,  thereby  deciding 
the  style  of  architecture  to  be  adopted  for 
the  whole  of  the  Buildings? 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  that  the  best  answer 
which  he  could  give  to  the  question  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  to  read  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
last  year,  of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  a 
member : — 

"  Tour  Committee  are  by  no  means  aniious  to 
involve  the  revenuo  in  large  expenses  for  mere  or- 
nament. The  Museum  is  yet  in  course  of  for- 
mation, and  they  think  it  unwise  to  commit  the 
country  to  a  heavy  expense  in  anticipation  of  its 
wants.  The  Committee  recommend  that  any  plan 
which  may  be  adopted  for  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  should  be  capable  of  being  worked  into  a 
general  plan  which  would  at  once  fully  occupy  the 
ground,  and  be  susceptible  of  a  proper  amount  of 
decoration.  Such  a  plan  has  been  laid  before  the 
Committee  by  Captain  Fowke." 

If  Parliament  granted  the  money  which 
was  to  be  asked  for  it  was  intended  that  the 
buildings  should  be  erected  according  to  the 
plans  of  Captain  Fowke  ;  but  that  would 
not  determine  the  style  of  architecture  of 
the  Building  of  which  those  erections  would 
form  part. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  that 
the  schools  would  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  western  front,  and,  therefore,  their 
elevation  must  determine  the  character  of 
the  Building. 

TOE  NEW  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE 

QUESTION. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  wish- 
ed  to  ask  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Whether, 
in  the  event  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  Build- 
ing Act  (Money)  Bill  being  read  a  Second 
time,  he  will  refer  the  question  of  Site  for 
the  proposed  Buildings  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  in  all  the  discussions  and  inquires  upon 
this  subject  there  had  never  been  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  site  for  the  New 
Courts,  except  on  the  part  of  some  proprie- 
tors of  houses  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  who 
naturally  desired  that  their  property  should 
become  more  valuable.  The  Commission 
for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the  noble 
Lord,  and  which  had  conferred  great  public 
benefit,  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  site  recommended  hy  them  should  be 
adopted.  Under  those  circumstances  he 
did  not  think  that  he  should  be  right  in 
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risking  the  postponement  of  llio  measure  by 
referring  this  question  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 


THE  ACCIDENT   IN  THE  IIAMPSTEA.D 

ROAD— STEAM  ROAD  CARRIAGE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  an  accident  in  the  Hamp- 
stead  Road,  caused  by  a  Locomotiye  Steam 
Road  Carriage,  which,  in  going  along  the 
road,  remoTing  the  debris  from  the  old  Re- 
servoir, snorting  and  blowing  off  steam, 
caused  the  horses  of  an  omnibus  to  take 
fright,  rush  on  the  pavement,  and  capsize 
the  passengers,  breaking  arms  and  legs, 
and  doing  shocking  injury  to  the  passen- 
gers ;  and  whether  he  is  of  opinion  that 
such  Locomotives  could  safely  run  in  future 
on  the  public  roads  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  stated  that  a 
Report  hud  been  made  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  at  his 
request.  The  nature  of  the  accident  was 
substantially  that  reported  in  the  public 
papers,  but  the  injuries  were  confined  to 
one  man  having  his  collar-bone  broken  and 
to  several  others  receiving  bruises.  At  the 
same  time,  though  the  accident  was  not  so 
serious  as  had  been  imagined,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  considerable  danger  was 
caused  by  the  passage  of  such  a  vehicle  ; 
the  Superintendent  of  Police,  who  reported 
on  the  matter,  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
employment  of  such  an  engine  on  the  public 
roads  was  dangerous.  Under  the  present 
state  of  the  law  the  only  remedy,  in  addition 
to  the  civil  action  which  might  bo  brought 
by  persons  suffering  injury,  was  the  indict- 
ment of  the  proprietors  for  a  public  nui- 
Bance. 

PAUPER  CHILDREN  IN  IRELAND. 
QUESTION.  ■ 

Mb.  MACEYOY  said,  he  rose  to  ask  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  certain  pro- 
ceedings alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
Sligo  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  4lh  of 
June  last,  by  which  it  appears  that  two 
children  named  Caulfield,  whose  parents 
were  both  Catholics,  had  been  illegally  re- 
gistered Protestants,  and  that,  although  the 
uncle  of  the  children  had  applied  on  the 
21st  of  May  last  for  their  discharge,  the 
Sligo  Board  of  Guardians  had  refused  his 


application  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Juno  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  passed  a  Resolution  to 
give  them  up  to  their  grandfather,  who 
then  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Pro- 
testant Chaplain,  made  a  claim  for  them 
for  the  purpose  of  at  once  transferring  them 
to  a  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  and  what 
steps  ho  intended  to  take  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  six  years 
ago  two  children  born  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents  were  taken  by  the  directions  of 
their  paternal  grandfather  to  the  Sligo 
Workhouse,  and  were  registered  as  Pro- 
testants. The  Guardians  did  not,  he  was 
informed,  know  that  they  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics until  an  application  was  made  the 
other  day  that  they  should  be  given  up  to 
their  uncle.  Another  application  was  made 
to  have  them  given  up  to  their  paternal 
grandfather.  The  Guardians  gave  them  up 
to  him,  and  in  doing  so  he  believed  that 
they  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

THE  HIBERNIAN  MILITARY  SCnOOL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Irela'nd,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  a  Protestant  Orderly  of  the 
Hibernian  Military  School,  Dublin,  named 
James  Harrisson,  did  not,  when  feeling 
himself  to  be  in  his  last  sickness,  express 
a  wish  to  see  the  Catholic  Chaplain  of  that 
institution  ;  whether  the  resident  authori- 
ties of  the  School  did  not  refuse  to  take 
any  steps  to  ascertain  if  Harrisson  really 
desired  to  see  the  Priest ;  and  whether,  in 
point  of  fact,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  his  wife,  he  was  not  left  to  die 
without  any  religious  ministrations  what- 
ever, whether  Protestant  or  Catholic ;  whe- 
ther there  is  any  objection  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Correspondence  between  the 
Catholic  Chaplain  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  authoriticB 
of  the  School  in  reference  to  this  case;  and 
whether  an  investigation  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  real  facts  respecting  it; 
and,  if  so  whether  there  is  any  objection 
to  state  its  nature  and  result  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  it  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  that  circumstances  of 
some  such  kind  as  those  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  had  occurred, 
and  that  a  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject was  about  to  be  laid  before  hiB 
noble  Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. 
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Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  hii 
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Treainrj,  For  how  long  a  time  die  mon^ 
proposed  to  bo  taken  on  ocoonot  fer  Citil 
Serricea  nill  enable  the  Publie  Serrice  to 
bo  carried  on,  and  whether  he  c&n  nRme 
attention  Iia*  leeu  called  to  n  riot  that  *.,f?y  •'"="  '^^^  Wi«ellaiieou.  EBtimale. 
took  pI«o  on  the  HO.  iaBt.  Id  the  .illage  "'"  *«  Pr«;?^<^.""V  ^ 
of  Pftllaskerry,  iti  the  counlj  of  Limerick,  ?"■  ^^^^  '"^'^'  ""'^  "'^?"°'  V^'>V°^ 
cauied  by  the  posting  of  ft  pUcnrd  alleged  '?  *"=  '"'"="  °°  •'«'^<"'°'  """'^  "?*  I""  ""*: 
to  be  offeneive  to  the  religioua  feeling,  of  «'^"^.  *"  P"?  ""'^  ,j  P.^K'  '"''"'?■  ""* 
(bo  people  of  that  village:  and  whether  penwons  winch  would  fnU  duo  U  the  cx- 
1.0  will  lake  BlepB  10  proTeotft  repetition  of  P"''»t.on  of  the  current  qoarter,  and  to 
conduct  wliich  may  Lo  cnlculaleJ  to  cicilo  |"™^  "i^'V  ^f™'"*!.  which  would  probably 
angry  feelings  ?  '"'  """"^  '"  "'<'  co"''**  o'  t"e  first  week  ii 
Ma.  CAllDWELL  eaid,  he  uoderutood  ^"l^,-  „*?°^''";'?E  \<"^", ''l;'^,  *°  ^"^  l^.^ 
that,  bytho  cierliona  of  theHoinanCatho-  "'  ' 


lie  clergymen,  the  eicitement  which  existed 
among  the  people  had  been  calmed,  and 
that  peace  wns  entirely  restored,  Tlic 
ProtCBtnnt  clcrgymon  bad  on  his  part  un' 
dcrtaken  not  to  repeat  tlio  publication  of 
the  placard  which  had  prodnocd  Ilia  ex- 
citement. 


EXPORTATION  OF  SALT. 
quEsnoir. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  ho 
wished  to  B«k  tlio  President  of  the  Bonid 
of  Trade,  Whether  any  arrangements  have 
yet  been  made  with  the  Government  of 
Franco  for'flio  admission  of  BrilisU  Salt 
into  that  country  ;  and,  if  not,  whether 
there  is  any  probability  of  such  arroogc- 
meuts  being  ctTcctcd  ? 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  eaid,  ihnt  no 
ari'angemcDt  had  yet  been  made  f^ir  (he 
rcduetiou  of  the  Import  Duty  in  France 
on  British  Salt,  but  an  inquiry  was  going 
on,  and  ho  n.i^^ht  say  lliat  not  only  wns 
thoro  a  probability,  but  he  had  every  rea- 
son CO  believe  that  that  inquiry  would  le 
Boon  coniplotcd  and  vrould  be  followed  by 
a  reduction  of  duly  on  British  Salt  cz- 
porlod  to  France. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  What  is 
tbo  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  where  is  it 
going  on  ? 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON :  It  is  going 
on  in  France.  It  is  a  matter  which  in 
their  view  of  the  case  is  a  difficult  one, 
and  an  inquiry  is  being  conducted  by  the  j  "'"'I'.^"'"'' '*  *"  *^' 
French  Government,  which  we  have  leoson  ,  *"*  llth  June— 
to  believe  will  be  followed  by  a  reduction 
of  (he  duty. 


noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment since  the  hon.  Baronet  gave  bim  no- 
tice of  hie  question,  he  could  not  name  a 
day  on  which  the  Miscellnnecufl  Estiroatet 
would  bo  taken,  bat  as  the  money  to  be 
taken  on  account  would  not  be  applied  to 
defray  tho  cost  of  any  of  the  scrviees 
which  were  included  in  Class  I.,  and  as  it 
was  extremely  desirable  that  tho  authority 
of  tho  House  should  be  given  to  the  exe- 
cntion  of  the  works  comprised  in  the  Votes 
oF  (hnt  class,  he  thought  it  imporlaiit  that 
the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  should  bo  pro- 
ceeded with  on  aa  early  a  day  as  possiblo. 


CASE  OF  MR.  KING  U.^RMAN. 
SiK  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  Sir.  on  a  for- 
mer day  1  made  reference  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  King  Ilaiman,  who  was  conricted  by 
Mr.  Arnold,  tho  Police  Magistrotc,  ond 
whose  sentence  received  some  mitigation. 
I  stated  that  a  second  information  issued 
by  the  Police  had  been  laid  against  Mr. 
Harinan  at  tho  suggestion  of  the  Police 
Magistrate,  and  that  it  would  not  hare 
been  laid  by  the  Police  if  they  had  been 
left  to  tho  exercise  of  thdr  own  discrctiou. 
Mr.  Arnold  has,  subsequently,  made  a 
communication  lo  .no  on  the  subject,  onil 
he  stales  that  no  intimation  of  (he  alleged 
reluctance  of  the  Police  to  lay  that  infor- 
mation had  been  made  to  him.  I  think  it 
right  that  the  llouso  should  be  made  aware 
of  that  fact.  A  Report  which  has  been 
made  to  Sir  Kicliard  Moyne  by  the  Police 
It  is  dated  ou 


CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
qUBSTlOH. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 


"  With  refereoRe  to  the  case  of  auault  previ- 
onily  reported,  I  beg  to  stnto  that  on  Tuewliijr, 
tho  Gth  inslnnt,  a  Report  of  Inipeotor  Kamphriea 
was  lianded  to  tne,  atBtinK  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  tho  Magiitrato  tliat  a  Warrant  abouM  be  taken 
out  for  the  aauult  upon  the  Polioc.  Accordiag- 
I7.  I  gaTo  instructions  to  go  (0  the  Police  MagiB- 
trato  to  get  a  Warrant,  vliich  was  doae.  At  ^t 
time  no  steps  bod  bfen  t»kea  bsyond  the  «s«a- 
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tioQ  of  tUo  Waniint  for  Iko  assault  upon  Mr. 
Adams." 

This  Report  filiows  that  the  Police  did  not 

iuiliate   the  second   iuformation,  but  that 

faot  WAS  not  made  known  to  tlio  roagistratc 

himself. 


REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  CANADA. 

OBSEUVATIO^S. 

Sm  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  that 
in  order  to  make  a  stotemcnt  which  he 
dcemod  absolutely  essential,  he  hegged  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  tlio  House.  [*•  Oh, 
oh  !  "]  He  WAS  aware  that  this  was  an 
exceptional  course,  not  to  bo  taken  without 
reasons  of  great  urgency,  and  which  should 
bo  resorted  to  with  reluctance  by  any  one 
in  as  humble  a  position  as  himself.  But  it 
was,  nevertheless,  a  course  which,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  business  of  the  House  desired 
to  preserve  in  the  hands  of  Members. 
Having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  a  question  before  the  House  that 
oveniug  with  regard  to  the  reinforcements 
under  orders  for  Canada,  he  desired  to  state 
the  reasons  why  ho  could  not  be  content  to 
wait  for  his  proper  place  on  the  paper. 
Whether  the  Motion  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  county  had  given  notice 
on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  were 
negatived  or  agreed  to,  it  would  equally 
deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  his  Motion.  When  he  informed  the 
House,  on  information  which  he  believed 
to  bo  correct,  that  the  troops  under  orders 
for  Canada  were  to  sail  on  Wednesday  next, 
it  would  be  seen  that  if  this  were  a  question 
on  which  an  opinion  should  be  expressed, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward. On  Friday  night  ho  had  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  precedence  on 
the  paper,  and,  oven  had  he  been  able  to  do 
80,  MemberB  were  not  present  in  sufiiciont 
numbers  to  give  any  effect  to  his  observa- 
tions. He  feared  recurrence  of  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  evening,  and  he,  therefore, 
threw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
Uouso.  He  assured  them  that  in  doing  ao, 
ho  was  not  actuated  by  any  motive  of  per- 
sonal vanity  ;  but  the  subject  was  of  such 
immense  importance,  and  the  step  which 
was  about  to  be  taken  might  lead  to  ulterior 
consequences  of  such  magnitude,  that  he 
thought  the  House  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
before  the  step  was  irretrievably  taken. 

Sir  henry  WlLLOUGHfiY  rose  to 


order.  The  hon.  Member  had  given  notice 
of  a  Motion  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply  which  stood  in  a  certain  position  on 
the  paper  of  the  day.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  hon.  Member,  by  his  present 
Motion  for  Adjournment  was  in  order  in 
seeking  to  anticipate  the  discussion  which 
would  take  place  on  his  former  Notice  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  A  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  nie  the  other  day  with  regard 
to  taking  Notices  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  on  the  paper.  I  did  not  enter 
very  fully  into  that  question  at  the  time  ; 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  proper  that  I 
should  state  that,  on  what  are  called  days 
for  Notices  of  Motion,  every  Gentleman 
who  has  put  his  nan.c  down  for  a  Kolicd 
of  Mption  IS  called  upon  by  mo  in  his 
turn.  But  on  Order  days,  the  Orders  of 
the  Day  are  called  on  in  their  turn,  and  if 
Gentlemen  have  given  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  move  Amendments  on  those 
Orders,  then  it  is  not  my  duty,  and  it  has 
not  been  the  habit,  to  call  upon  those  Gen- 
tlemen. But  if  they  present  themselves 
and  rise  to  move  the  Amendments  of 
which  they  have  given  notice — as  1  stated 
the  other  day — it  would  be  my  desire,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  give  Gentlemen,  when 
they  rise,  precedence  according  to  the 
order  of  their  Notices — because  it  is  obvi- 
ously  of  no  use  to  give  notice  on  the 
paper  unless  some  consideration  is  attach- 
ed to  that  Notice.  The  only  doubt  which 
I  have  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  step  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  is 
this.  He  has  given  notice  that  he  will 
call  attention  to  the  recent  augmenta- 
tion of  our  militarv  force  in  Canada. 
Had  he  given  notice  of  a  Motion  on  that 
subject,  the  course  which  he  is  now  pur- 
suing would,  undoubtedly,  be  out  of  order. 
It  is  for  the  House  to  consider  whether 
they  will  permit  a  Gentleman  who  puts  his 
name  down  to  make  observations  on  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply,  and  whose  name 
stands  tenth  or  twelfth  on  the  list,  to  rise 
before  the  public  business  is  coucliidcd, 
and  before  some  Gentlemen  who  wish  to 
move  for  unopposed  Returns  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  to  move  tho 
adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  that  ho 
may  bring  forward  the  subject  in  which  ho 
is  interested  out  of  its  due  course  ?  1  con- 
sider such  a  proceeding  highly  injurious 
to  the  conduct  of  business  in  this  House. 
I  am  not  empowered  to  say  that  an  hon. 
Gentleman  ^pay  not  make  the  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  ;  but  I  con- 
sider tho  Motion  now  made  extremely  in- 
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jni'ious  to  tho  conduct  of  public  business, 
and  ono  which  should  be  greatly  discou- 
raged by  the  House. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  he 
had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  unopposed 
Returns  had  not  been  granted.  But,  be- 
lieving that  would  bo  the  last  opportunity 
of  discussing  tho  subject,  he  had  been  led 
to  adopt  what  he  was  aware  was  a  very  ex- 
ceptional mode  of  seeking  to  bring  the 
matter  forward.  In  rising  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  great  indulgence 
he  was  asking  at  tho  hands  of  the  House, 
and  he  could  assure  hon.  Members  that  he 
was  only  actuated  by  the  sense  he  enter- 
tained of  the  importance  of  the  question  to 
which  he  sought  to  invite  attention.  But 
after  the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed 
from  tho  Chair,  ho  felt  that  he  would 
neither  be  consulting  the  feelings  of  the 
House  nor  the  duty  which  he  owed  towards 
its  rules,  if  by  persisting  he  yentured  so 
yery  near  an  infraction  of  those  rules  as 
the  Speaker  had  held  that  his  doing  so 
would  be. 

On  Motion  that  the  House  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply, 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

THE  DERRYVEAGH  EVICTIONS. 
ADDRESS  MOVED. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY,in  pursuance 
of  Notice,  rose  to  move  that  an  humble 
Address  bo]  presented  to  Her  Majesty  re* 
presenting — 

*•  That  Mr.  John  Gcorgo  Adair,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  tho  Peace  for  the  County  of  Donegal, 
had  recently  ejected  all  the  inhahitants  from  a 
tract  of  land  in  that  county  under  circumstanoes 
which  appear  to  this  House  to  affect  seriously  the 
general  pence  and  well  being  of  the  district ;  and 
praying  that  She  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  di- 
rect an  Inquiry,  with  u  view  to  consider  whether 
it  was  fitting  that  Mr.  Adair  should  continue  to 
hold  Iler  Majesty's  Commission." 

The  hon.  Member  said,  that  on  tho  last 
occnsion  when  he  ventured  to  call  the  at- 
tention to  this  subject  he  was  met  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no 
power  to  address  Her  Mnjesty  upon  the 
subject  of  removing  one  of  her  officers  from 
tho  commission  of  tho  peace,  or  of  inquir- 
ing into  his  fitness  to  hold  that  office.  He 
(Mr.  Scully)  hoped  his  Motion  would  not 
bo  decided  upon  any  such  narrow  ground, 
and  he  could  not  conceive  any  other  answer  | 
Mr,  Speaker 


of  a  plausible  kind  which  could  be  made  to  it. 
Tho  House  was  in  fact  the  proper  tribunal 
to  address  Her  Majesty  in  case  of  a  neglect 
or  abuse  of  duty  by  one  of  tho  superior 
Judges,  praying  Her  to  remove  him :  he  did 
not,  therefore,  think  that  the  Government 
should  set  up  that  answer.  Ho  was  not 
going  to  contend  that  a  landlord  might  not 
do  as  ho  liked  with  his  own,  nor  was  ho  go- 
ing to  originate  a  personal  charge  against 
Mr.  Adair.  Ho  was  there  to  give  Mr.  Adair 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  tho  charges  be 
had  put  forward  as  the  grounds  for  act- 
ing as  he  had  done,  and  because  he  be- 
lieved those  charges  to  be  a  libel  on  the 
country  if  they  were  not  true.  He  had 
not  taken  up  the  case  lightly,  but  had  done 
all  he  could  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and 
he  had  taken  care  that  Mr.  Adair  should 
know  the  information  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, so  that  it  might  be  corrected  if 
incorrect.  The  House  was  already  aware 
that  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  April 
these  evictions,  by  order  of  Mr.  Adair,  took 
place.  Tho  official  Returns  showed  that 
"  28  houses  were  unroofed  or  levelled  ;  46 
houses  evicted  ;  47  families,  comprising 
37  husbands,  35  wives,  159  children,  13 
other  inmates  ;  making  a  total  of  244  per- 
sons." On  tho  day  after  the  evictions  Sub- 
Inspector  Henry  wrote  to  the  County  In- 
spector as  follows : — 

"I  proceeded  on  8th,  9th,  and  10th  inst.,  in 
command  of  a  force  of  one  Suh-inspector  and  200 
men,  accompanied  J.  A.  Dillon,  Esq.,  R.M.,  to 
protect  the  Sub-sheriff  while  executing  a  writ  of 
habere  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Adair.  There 
were  forty-seven  families,  comprising  244  persons, 
evicted.  Many  of  their  houses  were  levelled. 
There  was  no  breach  of  the  peace." 

Now  these  were  the  occurrences  which  took 
place  on  Mr.  Adair's  property  ;  but  it  was 
not  to  those  acts,  or  to  their  terrible  con- 
sequences, that  he  intended  to  allude.  It 
was  true  fifty  persons  were  driven  into  the 
poor-house,  one  old  man  died  within  a  few 
days  from  the  hardships  he  had  suffered, 
and  two  other  men  had  become  lunatics. 
It  was  not,  however,  on  account  of  these 
things  that  he  brought  forward  the  Motion 
which  ho  had  to  make,  but  because  Mr. 
Adair  had  put  forward,  as  grounds  for  the 
evictions,  that  those  people  had  been  parti- 
cipators in  the  most  serious  crimes,  includ- 
ing murder.  Now,  he  challenged  Mr. 
Adair  to  give  the  slightest  proof  of  such 
charges,  and  he  would  not  only  say  that 
full  inquiry  had  satisfied  him  that  such  state- 
ments could  not  be  established,  but  that  he 
(Mr.  Scully)  could  prove  them  to  be  incor- 
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rcct;  and,  further  than  tliat,  bo  would  show 
that  tho  means  of  knowing  them  to  bo  in- 
correct were  all  in  Mr.  Adair's  own  imme- 
diate possession.  Perhaps  Mr.  Adair,  if 
he  were  listening  to  what  were  said,  after 
be  found  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  imputing  anj  of  these  crimes 
to  any  of  tho  unfortunate  persons  charged, 
would  set  himself  to  right  tho  wrong  which 
he  had  done,  and  withdraw  tho  allegations 
which  he  had  thrown  out.  In  order  that  the 
House  might  understand  the  case,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  read  tho  exact 
words  of  Mr.  Adair  in  making  tho  accusa- 
tions. They  were  contained  in  two  letters 
written  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
on  the  8th  and  16th  February,  and  were 
more  tersely  given  in  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Adair  afterwards  wrote  on  tho  6th  April  to 
two  clergymen  of  tho  parish — the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kane,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maturin.  These 
wcro  the  statements,  every  one  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Scully)  alleged  to  bo  utterly  un- 
founded as  connected  with  tho  inhabitants 
of  Derryveagh.  He  said  first  of  all — ••  A 
previous  proprietor  of  my  estate,  Mr. 
Marshall,  was  murdered/'  And  he  made 
the  same  charge  in  his  letter  of  the  16th 
'Feb.  Again,  he  says  : — **  On  these  lands 
1  was  myself  attacked  by  a  large  armed 
party,  most  of  whom  I  recognized  as  in- 
habitants." Again  —  "About  the  same 
spot  my  manager,  Mr.  Murray,  was  mur- 
dered." A  fourth  charge  was — •*  While  I 
was  at  the  llouso  of  one  of  you  (Mr. 
Maturin),  investigating  this  murder,  tho 
offices  were  maliciously  burned  down."  A 
fifth  charge  was — *•  Two  or  more  of  the 
coroner's  jury,  in  Murray's  case,  who  found 
a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,  were  attacked." 
Again — "Large  numbers  of  my  sheep 
have  been  from  time  to  time  made  away 
with,"  And  "  My  dogs  have  been,  on  two 
occasions,  poisoned."  A  further  charge 
was,  that  a  system  of  intimidation,  with 
threats  of  murder,  had  been  carried  on  to- 
wards Mr.  Adair  and  his  servants,  al- 
though in  his  management  of  the  property 
there  had  not  been  a  single  eviction  among 
a  numerous  class  of  tenantry,  nor  even  an 
acre  of  commonage  taken  from  the  people; 
that  almost  all  the  crimes  of  which  ho  com- 
plained were  in  some  way  connected  with 
Derryveagh,  and  that  tho  perpetrators  of 
many  of  them  must  have  been  known  to 
the  people  of  tho  district.  Mr.  Adair  fur- 
ther stated  that  he  had  purchased  the  pro- 
perty, enchanted  by  the  beauty  of  tho 
scenery,  and  that  he  could  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  diverted  from  his  design  of  im- 


proving the  condition  of  the  people  by  the 
infernal  combinations  of  tho  Ribbon  So- 
ciety. Now,  he  (Mr,  Scully)  was  prepared 
to  disprove  every  one  of  tho  charges  con- 
tained in  that  letter.  He  defied  Mr.  Adair 
to  provo  that  any  one  of  the  crimes  alleged 
could  bo  brought  homo  to  any  of  the  people 
living  on  the  Derryveagh  property  ;  and 
further,  ho  (Mr.  Scully)  had  not  been  able 
to  trace  the  slightest  semblance  of  Rib- 
bonism  among  the  inhabitants  of  thot 
property,  though  Mr.  Adair  spoke  of  it  as 
having  '*  fatally  spread  itself  over  tho 
whole  country."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Adair  were  wanting  in 
candour,  as  the  House  would  see  on  a 
careful  comparison  of  dates.  Tho  hon. 
Member  for  Donegal  (Mr.  ConoUy)  had 
moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  outrages 
for  each  of  the  ten  years  commencing  the 
1st  of  January,  1851,  but  he  (Mr.  Scully) 
did  not  see  how  that  return  bore  upon  this 
case.  Derryveagh  was  a  district  containing 
about  12,000  or  13,000  acres  in  tho  parish 
of  Gartan,  which  contained  about  44,000 
acres,  with  tho  greater  part  of  which  Mr. 
Adair  was  connected,  either  as  landlord, 
or  occupier,  or  as  head  landlord  with  tho 
right  of  sporting  and  shooting.  Thero 
were  four  estates  in  the  parish.  The  first 
property,  called  Glenvoagh,  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Adair,  and  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Murray  was  murdered  upon  it.  But  the 
Derryveagh  people  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  property;  or,  indeed,  with  cither  of  tho 
other  three  estates  which  composed  the 
parish  of  Gartan.  Mr.  John  Marshall  was 
a  former  owner  of  the  Gartan  estate.  He 
was  fired  at  in  1840,  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  not  "  a  fow  years"  as  Mr. 
Adair  stated,  nor  by  people  in  connection 
with  Derryveagh.  He  died  in  October 
1840,  partly  from  his  wounds,  and  part- 
ly in  consequence  of  a  full  habit.  Mr. 
W.  Marshall,  who  succeeded  him,  died  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  1849,  leaving  tho 
present  Samuel  Marshall  his  heir.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1855,  Samuel  Marshall  con- 
veyed tho  Gartan  estate  to  W.  G.  Corn- 
wall for  £5.900.  On  August  22,  1857, 
Mr.  Adair  for  the  first  time  made  his  ap~ 
penrance  in  the  county,  and  bought  a  por- 
tion of  the  Glenveagli  estate  from  Pitt 
Skipton,  and  on  the  Slst  of  December  he 
purchased  the  remainder  of  tho  estate. 
He  then  purchased  in  the  Incumbered  Es- 
tates Court  a  fee  farm  rent  of  £25  Irish 
out  of  Glendoan  ;  al^o  a  fee  farm  rent  of 
£60  Irish  out  of  Derryveagh,  with  the 
right  of  sporting,  in  both  cases,  reserved  to 
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ihe  grantor  and  to  bis  heirs — not  hi<  "as- ! 
aign8"-*and  Mr.  Adair'0  ezerciec  of  this  | 
right  led  to  disputes,  and  was  indeed  the 
root  and  origin  of  these  evictions.     On  the 
30th  of  April  he  purchased  tlie  Gartan  cs- 
Ute  of  W.  C.  Cornwall  for  £8,000.     Mr. 
Adair  had  no  sooner  purchased  this  pro- 
perty than  he  applied  to  the  Governmeut 
to  erect  a  police  barrack   upon   it,   pro- 
fessedly for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
illicit   distillation.      That  was  done,   and 
then  close  to  it  ho  put  up  a  pound,  and 
made  it  a  source  of  terrific  annoyance  to 
bis  tenants  and  the  adjoining  estates  by  I 
putting  into  it  all  goats,  sheep,  horses,  and  | 
cattle  trespassing  on  his  mountains.     And 
yet  he  had  declared  that  he  had  never  de- 
prived his  tenants  of  any  privileges  of  pas- 
turage.    In  September  of  the  same  year, 
185o,  Mr.  Adair  was  appointed  a  magis- 
trate of    tho   county    of     Donegal.     On 
August  2l8t  and  22nd  Mr.  Adair  set  up  a 
claim  to  sport  over  Dcrryveagh  which  be- 
longed in  chief  to  Mr.  James  Johnston, 
and  was  occupied  by  James  Corrin  and 
others.     As  soon  as  the  shooting  season 
commenced,   ho   went  to  shoot  over   the 
property   in   order   to   assort    his  rights, 
which  had  not  been    exercised   for   150 
years,  and  which  Mr.  Johnston  disputed. 
One  of  Mr.  Adair's  gravest  charges  was 
that  he  was  attacked  on  these  lands  by 
a  '*  large  armed  party,  most  of  whom  I  re- 
cognized (he  said)  as  inhabitonts/'     Tho 
fact  was  that  in  August,  1858,  Mr.  Adair's 
claim  to  sport  over  Dcrryveagh  was  re- 
sisted   by   James   Corrin    and    other    te- 
nants of  James  Johnston.     Those  parties 
were    indicted    by   tho  grand   jury,    and 
Corrin  then  brought  an  action  against  Mr. 
Adair  for  assault   and    battery  and  moli- 
oious   prosecution.     The  jury  found  that 
there  was    an   assault  by  tho  defendant, 
Mr.   Adair,   but   that  it  ^ras  in    the   ex- 
ercise of  a  lawful   right   of  sporting.     A 
verdict,  therefore,  passed  for  Mr.  Adoir, 
but  notice  of  motion  for  a  now  trial  was 
given.      Mr.  Adair's  imputation  of  crime 
against  the  inhabitants,  and  his  complaint 
that  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  armed  party 
on  these  lands,  wore  a  very  different  aspect 
when  it  was  known  that  ho  claimed  to  sport 
on  these  lands  under  a  fee-farm  rent  which 
was  not  one- fourth  of  the  valuo  of  John- 
ston's interest.     These  parties  were  armed 
with  sticks  and  other  weapons,  but  it  was 
not  alleged  that  they  had  any  firearms. 
They  were  defending  the  supposed  rights 
of  their  landlord,  and  thero  was  nothing  in 
tho  proceeding  calculated  to  put  any  man 
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in  bodily  fear.    Notice  of  motion  was  given 
for  a  new  trial,  but  before  the  new  trial 
came  on,  Mr.  James  Johnston   and   Mr. 
Adair  came  to  an  agreement,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  Mr.  Johnston  gave  a  fee- 
farm  grant  of  Derryveagh  (11956  acres)  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Cooke  Trench,  in  trust  for 
Mr.  Adair,  at  £225  a -year,  being  about 
£40  above  the  existing  rents  of  the  occu- 
pying tenants.    Mr.  Johnston  placed  these 
parties  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Adair,  not 
conceiving  that  the  latter  would   revenge 
himself  on  them  for  defending  their  land- 
lord's rights.    This  agreement  was  carried 
out  on  tho  10th  of   October,  1859,  Mr. 
Johnston  having  on  the  7th   of  October 
taken   his   tenants'   notes  or  lOU'a  for 
their  Derryveagh  rents  up  to  tho  Ist  of 
May,  1859,  which  were  all  paid  in  full  on 
tho  25th  of  November.     On  the  29tli  of 
December,  Mr.  Adair  received  his  Derry- 
veagh half-year's  rents  to  the  Ist  of  No- 
vember, 1859  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1860,  he  served  notices   to  quit  on   his 
Derryveagh  tenants,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  rearranging  the  holdings   and 
putting  them  in  a  more  covcnient  form. 
On  tho  1st  of  November,  1860,  the  notices 
to  quit  were  supposed  to  expire,  and  tho 
tenants  gave  up  formal  possession.    After- 
wards, for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  clear 
the   land,    Mr.  Adair   turned    round   and 
mado  these  charges  of  murder  and  of  other 
crimes.    If  the  tenants  had  chosen  to  tnko 
defence,  Mr.  Adair  could  not  eject  any  of 
them   until   the   spring  assizes,  but  they 
gave  up  possession  on  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, under  the  impression  that  he  was  to 
make  a  now  arrangement  with  them.     On 
the  13th  of  November,  1860,  Jomes  Mur- 
ray, his  steward,  left  Glenveagh  Oottago 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  tho 
15th  was  found  murdered  on  the  Glenveagh 
estate,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Derry- 
veagh property.     Yet  it  was   insinuated 
that  some  of  the  persons  who  had  volun- 
tarily given  up  possession  of  their  Derry- 
veagh holdings,  had  been  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der, though  there  did  not  exist  the  slightest 
support  for  such  a  suggestion,  and  though 
tho  Rev.  H.  Maturin  stated  that  there  were 
more  grounds  for  suspecting  other  parties. 
More  had  been  done  to  annoy  the  tenants  of 
Gartan,   Mr.   Adair  having  lent  his  boat 
to  pursue  some  of  those  tenants  to  an  island 
where  they  were  suspected  of  smuggling. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  that  tho  charges 
against  them  were  worth  attending  to.    Mr. 
Maturin  gave  the  Derryveagh  tenants  tho 
highest  character,  and  more  than  insinuat- 
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-cd  mystcrioas  motives  for  tlie  commission 
of  the  murder.  lie  (Mr.  Seullj)  would 
not  go  further  into  that  subject,  but  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  knew  to  what 
lie  alluded.  It  was  the  common  talk  of 
the  district ;  and  it  was  communicated  to 
liira  (Mr.  Scully)  over  and  over  again,  and 
he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  state  it  as  a 
fact,  but  ho  should  prefer  to  abstain  from 
doing  so.  Mr.  Adair  said  he  had  ejected 
these  people  on  public  grounds,  and  that 
he  expected  to  lose  £200  a-year  for  some 
years,  by  the  lands  being  in  a  state  of 
waste.  He  (Mr.  Scully)  was  not  going  to 
naseit  that  that  was  not  Mr.  Adair's  belief, 
but  it  was  not  his  (Mr.  Scully's)  belief. 
The  way  to  mako  the  land  more  pro6table 
vas  to  clear  out  the  tenants,  put  sheep  upon 
it,  and  make  it  another  Sutherlandshire. 
Whatever  might  be  Mr.  Adair's  motive,  or 
his  fear  or  apprehension,  it  was  the  way 
to  make  money  of  his  property.  Mr.  Adair 
had  employed  furty-two  policemen  to  serve 
his  ejectments,  at  a^  expense  of  probably 
J&IOO  to  the  public,  and,  at  an  expense 
of  not  less  than  £1,000,  he  moved  200 
policemen  on  the  day  of  tho  census,  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  haheres  on 
the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  April.  Ho 
(Mr.  Scully)  asked  if  the  public  money 
should  be  misapplied  for  such  a  mischievous 
purpose  ?  Were  the  Irish  police  to  be  the 
instruments  for  effecting  those  clearances  ? 
Were  the  poorhouses  to  be  erected  for  the 
reception  of  those  outcasts,  whom  the  land- 
lord would  not  venture  to  cost  out  if  there 
were  not  those  receptacles  for  them  ?  It 
behoved  them,  on  every  ground  of  public 
policy,  to  see  that  the  public  money  was 
not  wasted  in  this  manner.  He  had  read 
the  report  of  the  inquest  on  the  body  of 
Mr.  Murroy  in  a  newspaper  that  had 
hitherto  advocated  Mr.  Adair — the  Dublin 
Evening  Mail — and,  on  considering  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  it  seemed  niost  pro- 
bable that  a  person  who  knew  of  Murray's 
coming  in  and  going  out,  and  could  walk 
behind  him  without  suspicion,  was  the  most 
probable  person  to  commit  the  murder. 
Tho  place  where  the  murder  was  committed 
was  upon  the  side  of  a  bare,  open  hill,  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  ;  and  armed 
as  Mr.  Murray  was,  with  a  revolver,  it  was 
Absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  could  have 
sprung  npon  him  unawares.  If,  therefore, 
suspicion  was  to  attach  at  all,  it  must  at- 
tach more  to  a  person  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  committing  the  murder  than  to 
one  who  had  not.  With  regard  to  the 
>oniing  of  tho  outhouse,  which  was  an- 


other of  Mr.  Adair's  charges,  Mr.  Maturin, 
the  clergyman  to  whom  it  belonged,  did 
not  allege  that  it  was  burned  maliciously, 
and  the  constable  in  charge  of  the  police 
force  in  the  neigbourhood,  who  was  tho  first 
person  at  the  fire,  stated  that  it  was  acci- 
dental.   Then  it  was  also  said  by  Mr.  Adair, 
that  two  or  more  persons  who  were  on  Mr. 
Murray's  jury  were  attacked;  but  the  facts 
were,  that  the  attacks  alluded  to  were  mere 
trifling  and  foolish  affairs,  arising  from  a 
drunken  quarrel,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  question  at  all.     Then 
Mr.  Adair  said  that  two  of  his  dogs  had 
been  poisoned  ;  but  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  poisoned  by  Mr. 
Adair  himself,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  set- 
ting poison  in  his  grounds  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  his  game.     Mr.  Adair 
stated  that  there  were  100  sheep   of  his 
maliciously  destroyed,  and  in  a  subsequent 
letter  that  600  sheep  had  been  destroyed. 
It  appeared,  from  a  memorial  which  had 
been  addressed   to   the  Lord  Lieutcnont, 
that  one  William  Doherty,  being  in  gaol, 
accused  of  destroying  and  stealing  sheep, 
Mr.  Adair  went  to  the  gaol  and  there  took 
the  information  of  Doherty  against  four 
persons,  two  of  whom  were  tenants  of  Co- 
lonel Humfrey.     Upon  a  written  order  of 
Mr.  Adair  the  police  arrested  those  men, 
but  after  being  imprisoned  for  &ve  days, 
and   marched   sixty   miles    to    and    from 
gaol  they  were  liberated  when  tho   case 
came   before   the   bench   of    magistrates. 
The  men  brought  an  action   against  the 
police  for  the  arrest ;  the  case  was  tried 
before   Mr.   Henn,  Q.C.     It   was   proved 
that  the  men  were  arrested  by  the  writ- 
ten  order  of   Mr.    Adair,   and   a   verdict 
was   found    against   the  plaintiffs.     Then 
Colonel    Ilumfrcy  made   a  representation 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  answer  ho 
received  was,  that  there  appeared  to  have 
been  some  misunderstanding,  and  his  Ex- 
cellency felt  that  any  further  inquiry  could 
not  be  prosecuted  with  advantage.      lie 
(Mr.    Scully)   had  received   a  letter  that 
morning  from  Colonel   Uumfrey,   stating 
his   readiness  to  produce  all  the  written 
documents  and  to  go  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House.   That  very  matter,  if  nothing 
else,  was  a  reason  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  which  he  asked  for.     With  re- 
spect to  the  case  of  the  85  sheep  which  Mr. 
Adair  stated  had  been  maliciously  destroy- 
ed, an  inquiry  took  place  and  the  whole 
matter  was   investigated.     The  bench  on 
that  occasion  came  to  the  unanimous  and 
almost  indignant  resolution  that  they  were 
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of  opinion  no  Bheep  of  Mr.  Adair's  were 
malicioasly  injured  or  made  awaj  with, 
and  that  it  appeared  from  the  eridcnce  of 
the  constabularj  that  66  sheep  were  found 
dead  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  with  no  mark  of  injury  upon  them.  Mr. 
Adair  had  pot  forward  that  charge  again  ; 
but  his  own  opinion  of  that  charge  was 
shown  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  London- 
derry Journal,  on  the  29th  of  February, 
1860,  in  which  Mr.  Adair  stated  that  the 
case  was  put  forward  by  his  steward,  with- 
out his  sanction.  Ho  added  that  he  did  not 
believe  any  ill-feeling  eiisted  against  him 
among  the  people  of  the  county  of  Donegal. 
The  fact  was  Mr.  Adair  had  stood  for  the 
county  of  Limerick  as  an  extreme  tenant- 
righter.  The  people  would  not  have  him 
there,  and  then  he  sprang  up  in  Donegal, 
not  to  assert  landlord  right  but  landlord 
wrong.  If  a  landlord  would  assert  his 
rights  ho  must  not  shelter  himself  under 
false  excuses;  and  if  ho  became  a  disturber 
of  the  public  pence  it  became  a  fit  subject 
for  inquiry  whether  his  name  should  be  re- 
tained in  tho  commission  of  the  peace.  Mr. 
Adnir  had  no  right  as  a  landlord  to  con- 
found the  innocent  with  the  guilty — ho  had 
visited  tho  alleged  sins  of  the  father  upon 
their  children;  for  among  those  whom  he 
evicted  were  159  children,  lie  thought  he 
hod  entirely  disproved  the  various  charges 
brought  against  these  unfortunate  persons. 
Tho  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  tho  dis- 
trict were  all  of  opinion  that  if  a  stop  were 
not  put  to  such  proceedings  Mr.  Adair  would 
excite  tho  people  to  madness.  Indeed,  two 
fathers  of  poor  families  had  already  been 
driven  into  insanity,  and  were  now  inmates 
of  tho  lunatic  asylum.  In  conclusion,  he 
was  not  wedded  to  tho  particular  terms  of 
his  Motion.  If  it  was  thought  that,  instead 
of  an  inquiry  under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  inves- 
tigation boforo  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
or  in  any  other  form,  he  had  no  objection 
to  modify  his  Motion  accordingly.  Tho 
Govornment  had  frequently  instituted  in- 
quiries into  tho  conduct  of  magistrates 
where  the  circumstances  were  far  less  grave 
than  tho  present.  He  was  anxious  for  no 
arbitrary  or  unfair  proceeding.  Ho  had 
known  strong  stops  to  bo  tnkcu  to  put 
down  politiool  agitation — tho  Repeal  move- 
ment for  example;  and  several  highly  hon- 
ourable gentlemen  and  deputy  lieutenants 
of  counties,  ono  or  moro  of  whom,  indeed, 
ho  now  saw  in  that  House,  were  summarily 
deprived  of  there  commissions  of  the  peace 
without  there  being  any  slur  whatever  on 
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their  character.  The  power  which  his  Mo- 
tion contemplated,  therefore,  existed,  and  he 
proposed  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  the 
mildest  possible  shape.  He  did  not  bring 
this  matter  forward  in  any  way  as  a  public 
prosecutur,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  afford 
Mr.  Adair  an  opportunity  of  having  his 
conduct  fully  inquired  into.  If  the  ease 
were  his  own  he  should  be  glad  to  have  such 
an  opportunity,  and,  as  one  of  the  landlord 
class,  he  could  sincerely  say  that  no  man 
would  more  rejoice  than  he  should  do  if  Mr. 
Adair  was  able  satisfactorily  to  vindicate 
himself,  and  to  show  that  he  was  worthy  to 
retain  his  commission  as  a  magistrate.  He 
trusted  that  Mr.  Adair,  when  ho  came  to 
take  a  cooler  review  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, would  perceive  that  his  only  es- 
cape from  the  position  into  which  he  had 
brought  himself  was  to  admit  that  ho  had 
been  wrong,  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  re- 
store these  unfortunate  persons  to  their 
holdings.  Tho  lion.  Member  concluded 
by  moving  his  Reso\||tion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
tho  word  *'  That "  to  the  end  of  tho  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words — 

"An  humblo  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
je8t7,  representing  that  Mr.  John  George  Adair, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  tho  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Donegal,  has  recently  ejected  all  tho  inhabitants 
from  a  tract  of  land  in  that  county  under  circam- 
stances  vrhich  appear  to  this  House  to  affect  seri- 
ously the  general  peace  and  well-being  of  tho  dis- 
trict ;  and  praying  that  She  may  bo  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  an  Inquiry,  with  a  view  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  fitting  that  Mr.  Adair  shall 
continue  to  hold  Iler  Majesty's  Commission." 
— instead  thereof. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  begged  to  sceond  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  on  the  broad 
ground  that  an  Irish  landlord  and  magis- 
trate had  done  an  acl  which  his  brother 
magistrates  and  tho  elergy  of  his  parish, 
as  well  as  those  in  Ireland  who  had  in- 
vestigated the  ease,  all  condemned,  and 
which  tho  accused  had  himself  attempted 
to  justify  in  a  singular  letter  that  he  sent 
to  Dublin  Castle.  That  letter  contained  a 
passage  in  which  the  writer  said  the  law 
recognized  the  principle  that  in  cases  of 
malicious  injury  to  property,  the  district 
should  be  made  responsible,  aud  asked 
whether  the  addition  of  murder  did  away 
with  that  responsibility  ?  The  letter  pro- 
ceeded to  request  that  his  Excellency  should 
be  informed  that  the  writer  would  with 
pleasure  abandon  his  intention  to  evict 
these  peoplo  if  tho  Goyernment  would 
suggest  to  him  any  other  means  of  safetj 
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for  himself  or  his  servants,  or  would  give 
liim  that  protection  ^vhieh  it  was  its  first 
duty  to  afford,  but  which  it  liad  hitherto 
£0  entirely  failed  in  affording.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  however,  Mr.  Adair  added 
that  he  could  not  hesitate  to  do,  at  any 
cost,  what  he  felt  the  state  of  the  country 
made  it  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  society 
to  do.  The  plain  meaning  of  that  was 
that  Mr.  Adair  set  himself  above  tlie  law, 
and  usurped  the  position,  not  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive merely,  but  of  Porliament  itself. 
He  accused  the  Executive  of  neglect ;  and 
such  an  accusation  ought  to  be  met  by  in* 
quiry.  Without  entering  into  details,  a 
great  act  of  inhumanity  liad  jprimd  facte 
been  committed.  244  persons,  of  whom 
159  were  children,  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  and  turned  out  upon  a  bleak 
mountain  side.  The  people  were  tenants 
whose  fathers  had  held  the  property  long 
before  Mr.  Adair  became  a  landlord  in 
Ireland.  That  gentleman  had  been  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  for  three  years,  but 
many  of  the  tenants  had  lived  upon  it  from 
their  infancy.  One  old  man  of  eighty,  who 
had  been  born  on  the  property,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  workhouse.  When  such  acts 
were  perpetrated  and  defended  on  tho  plea 
that  the  law  was  defective,  and  that  the 
Goyernmcnt  had  not  done  its  duty,  tho 
matter  imperatively  demanded  inquiry.  He 
thought  that  the  Executive  had  done  all  in 
its  power,  and  that  Mr.  Adair  had  acted  in 
a  manner  disgraceful  to  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged.  Therefore,  while  he  was  the 
last  person  to  countenance  undeserved  at- 
tacks upon  Irish  landlords,  he  cordially 
seconded  the  present  Motion. 

Mr.  CONOLLYsaid,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  painful  to  him  than  to  take  part 
in  this  discussion;  but  as  a  representative 
of  tho  county  in  which  the  occurrence 
called  in  question  by  tho  hon.  Member  had 
taken  place,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  a 
statement  of  facts.  In  tho  first  place  he 
must  ask  the  House  to  distinguish  between 
the  county  of  Donegal  at  large  ond  that 
portion  of  it  where  the  crimes  which  had 
excited  Mr.  Adair*s  indignation  had  been 
committed.  The  particular  district  on 
which  that  gentleman's  property  was  si- 
tuate was  so  tainted  with  erimo  that  for 
tho  last  ten  years  it  had  been  regarded  as 
the  most  criminal  district  in  all  Ireland. 
Tho  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
had  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  Mr.  Adair's 
conduct,  and  had  made  a  statement  with 
apparent  candour;  but  he  had  given  the 
go-by  to  tho  most  important  feature  of  the 


case — he  had  omitted  to  notice  the  serious 
matter  which  had  led  to  all   the  evictions 
complained  of — namely,  the  existence  of 
the  fearful  Ribbon  Society.     That  society 
was  at  tho  bottom  of  all  the  outrages  which 
had  disgraced  the  county;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  Mr. 
Murray's  murder,  which  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  occurrences  concerning  which  an  in- 
vestigation was  now  asked  for.     That  be- 
ing so  it  was  not  fair  to  Mr.  Adair,  or  to 
the  House,  that  the  question  of  these  evic- 
tions should  be  submitted  to  the   IIouso 
without  any  reference  to  crimes  which  wero 
the  direct  fruits  of  the  Ribbon  Society  in 
that  county.    He  was  certain  that  the  Irish 
Government  were  fully  aware  of  the  wide- 
spread organization  that  prevailed  in  that 
district  of  Donegal,  which,  it  was  but  jus- 
tice to  say,  was   but  one  sixth  part  of  tho 
whole  county,  the  remaining  five-sixths  of 
which  were  in  a  perfectly  orderly  and  peace- 
ful condition.     Some  hon.  Members  might 
not  remember  former  descriptions  of  tho 
Ribbon  Society,  and,  therefore,  he  might 
state  for  their  information  that  it  was  a 
combination  of  a  most  fearful  character  to 
carry  out  an  agrarian  faw,  enforcing  its 
views  by  murder  and  most  dreadful  alter- 
natives— beatings,  waylayings,  and  burn- 
ings.    English  and  Scotch  Members  could 
hardly  believe  that  so  awful  an  engine  of 
terrorism  could  exist  in  theso  days;  but, 
having   attended    the   grand  jury  of   the 
county  for  the  last  ten  years,  he  could  state 
that  upon  every  occasion  there  was  some 
fearful  crime  which  could  not  be  brought 
iiome  to  the  perpetrators,  as  convictions 
could  not  be  obtained  owing  to  the  terror- 
ism of  the  Ribbon  Society,  which  prevent- 
ed persons  from  giving  evidence  of  facts 
within  their  knowledge.     The  unfortunate 
farmers   where   the   combination   existed, 
even  if  they  were  not  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, could  take  no  steps  to  clear  the  coun- 
ty of  the  stain  because  of  the  threats  held 
out  by  the  secret  committees.    Even  where 
persons  had  been  waylaid  and  beaten  they 
had  refused  to  give  evidence  against  their 
assailants,  so  great  was  the  terror  caused 
by  the  warnings  of  the  society.    The  great 
number  of  crimes  that  had  disgraced  that 
part  of  the  county  were  all  attributable  to 
that  horrible  conspiracy.     About  a  month 
ago  he  (Mr.  Conolly)  moved  for  a  return 
of  all  the  crimes  reported  by  the  police  in 
that  county  during  the  last  ten  years ;  but 
the  return  which  had  been  furnished  was 
very  meagre,  and  the  amended  return  had 
not  yet  been   presented  ;   and   he  must, 
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therefore,  read  to  the  House  from  a  private 
report  tlmt  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  a 
magistrate  of  Donegal,  the  facts  of  which 
could  be  compared  with  those  of  the  amend- 
ed return  when  produced.  This  gentleman 
stated  that  it  had  been  his  dut}'  to  take 
part  in  several  fruitless  investigations  into 
serious  outrages  committed  in  the  district 
of  which  the  townland  in  question  was  the 
centre,  and  that  it  had  been  found  impos- 
sible to  vindicate  the  law  or  obtain  convic- 
tions, though  some  of  these  outrages  were 
committed  in  the  presence  of  numerous 
witnesses.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
took  exception  to  Mr.  Adair's  bearing  in 
mind  the  murder  of  Mr.  Marshall  in  con- 
nection with  the  more  recent  murder  of 
Mr.  Murray.  It  was  no  falsehood  in  Mr. 
Adair  to  say  that  his  predecessor  in  the 
estate  was  murdered.  Mr.  Marshall  was 
shot  down  in  broad  daylight,  on  his  way 
from  church;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  there  had  been  a  succession  of  si- 
milar crimes.  A  preceding  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  estates  now  held  by  Mr.  Adair 
— a  Mr.  Chambers — left  the  country  on 
account  of  his  life  having  been  frequently 
threatened.  But  before  stating  the  fearful 
atrocities  that  had  been  committed  in  Do- 
negal under  the  Ribbon  system,  he  would 
quote  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  Irish  Bench — Chief  Jus- 
tice Burton.     He  said — 

"  If  a  crime  so  awful  as  murder  is  capable  of 
yet  further  aggraTation,  it  is  when  committed  by 
pretious  conspiracy.  To  my  imagination  nothing 
can  be  more  shocking  than  that  persons  should 
commit  this  crime  by  premeditation,  and  if  any 
addition  can  be  supplied  beyond  this  horror,  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  disposition  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  society  to  screen  the  criminals  from 
justice ;  it  is  a  mental,  if  not  an  actual,  participa- 
tion in  the  crime." 

If  he  could  show  that  in  this  district  there 
had  been  several  consecutive  outrages,  no 
doubt  in  connection  with  Ribbonism,  all 
escaping  detection,  though  witnessed  by 
numbers  of  the  population  ;  if  he  could 
show  that  Mr.  Adair  had  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  these  people  were  accom- 
plices after  the  fact  in  the  murder  of  his 
steward — these  would  be  grounds  on  which 
Mr.  Adair  was  morally,  if  not  legally,  jus- 
tified for  resorting  to  this  severe  mode  of 
punishing  them.  The  magistrate  of  Done- 
gal ho  had  alluded  to  went  on  to  say  that 
Mr.  Marshall  was  murdered  on  a  Sunday 
in  the  presence  of  200  witnesses.  Though 
numbers  of  them  saw  the  shot  fired,  they 
let  the  murderer  walk  quietly  away.     A 
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Mr.  Moore  was  cut  to  death  with  reap* 
hooks,  close  to  his  own  house.  A  man 
named  Johnston  had  his  horse  shot,  and 
his  own  life  was  placed  in  great  danger 
for  many  days.  A  Mr.  Nixon  was  at* 
tacked  when  returning  from  church,  witi 
the  female  members  of  his  family,  by  thre3 
men  disguised  as  women.  A  bailiff  of  Mr. 
Adair's  predecessor  was  shot  on  his  retorn 
from  market.  Then  came  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Murray.  There  had  been  numerous 
other  outrages,  attended  by  less  fatal  con- 
sequences, that  could  all  be  traced  to  the 
Ribbon  organization.  The  terror  of  it  was 
complete,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  impunity,  this  fearful  system  was  ex* 
tending.  In  many  cases  farmers  had  ap- 
plied to  the  authorities  to  have  it  put  down; 
but  all  the  exertions  of  the  magistrates  and 
police  during  five  years  had  failed  to  do  so. 
The  sons  of  the  farmers  were  drawn  into 
the  society,  or  forced  to  join  it,  for  (heir 
own  protection.  Jurors  and  witnesses  were 
threatened ;  and  assaults  and  attacks  were 
concealed,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  pro- 
secuting. [Mr.  Butt  :  What  is  tho  name 
of  the  magistrate  ?]  He  was  ready  to  give 
his  name  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
in  private ;  but,  considering  what  was  the 
system  of  the  Ribbon  conspiracy,  and  that 
Mr.  Murray's  life  was  threatened  several 
times  before  he  was  murdered,  he  objected 
to  give  the  name  publicly.  A  more  des- 
perate state  of  things  than  that  in  which 
these  murders  could  occur  could  not  be 
imagined  ;  and  if  anything  could  justify 
the  extreme  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Adair,  it 
was  these  assassinations.  The  system  had 
grown  to  a  fearful  extent ;  the  well-being 
of  all  classes  in  the  district  was  affected  by 
it ;  and  it  had  compelled  Mr.  Adair  to  re- 
sort to  the  only  plan  open  to  him  to  show 
the  Ribbon  conspirators  that  they  should 
not  tyrannize  over  the  country.  When  his 
steward  had  been  murdered,  and  his  own 
life  threatened  more  than  once,  Mr.  Adair 
had  to  consider  what  steps  he  ought  to 
pursue.  After  the  murder  of  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Adair  caused  strict  inquiry  to  be  made 
as  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Derryveagh  who 
were  out  from  their  houses  on  that  day, 
and  it  was  found  that  every  individual  who 
had  been  absent  returned  to  a  particular 
house  in  the  village.  This  was  the  iden* 
tical  house  in  which  Mr.  Murray  himself 
found  a  gathering  of  people  two  days  be- 
fore the  murder  took  place,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  stated  to  Mr.  Adair  that  he  was 
certain  bad  work  was  going  on  by  reason 
of  the  congregation  of  people  there.     Mr. 
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Adair's  own  life  had  been  threatened  by 
Derrj?engh  men,  and  though  the  evidence 
which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  was 
not  sufficient  to  insure  a  legal  conviction, 
it  produced  a  moral  certainty  in  his  mind 
that  every  individual  who  had  arrived  at 
man's  estate  in  Derryveagh  was  more  or 
less  in  complicity  with  regard  to  this  mar- 
der.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Scully)  had 
made  no  allusion  to  the  fearful  Ribbonism 
which  prevailed  there,  and  to  the  outrages 
which  had  paralyzed  all  law  and  defied 
almost  all  detection ;  and,  instead  of  their 
being  nothing  to  connect  Derryveagh  with 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Murray,  there  was  a 
distinct  combination  in  the  village  for  the 
purpose  of  murdering  that  gentleman. 
Sir  James  Stewart,  a  gentleman  of  high 
character  and  position  in  the  county,  writ- 
ing on  this  case,  said  that  the  line  of  con- 
duct pursued  by  Mr.  Adair  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Murray,  though  very 
severe,  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  was 
not  the  least  more  severe  than  was  required 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  offence  committed. 
If  Mr.  Adair  (added  Sir  James)  had  never 
evicted  a  single  tenant,  neither  his  life  nor 
his  property  would  afterwards  have  been 
safe;  the  same  system  of  violence  would 
have  been  carried  into  adjoining  parishes, 
and  would  eventually  have  pervaded  the 
entire  mountain  district  of  this  county. 
The  evictions  here,  although  severe  and 
perhaps  extreme,  were  necessary  under 
the  circumstances,  for  Mr.  Adair  was  so 
hemmed  in  by  the  Ribbon  conspiracy  that 
if  he  had  not  taken  some  such  step  he  must 
either  have  given  up  his  estate  entirely  or 
have  held  it  subject  to  the  control  of  these 
assassins.  Similar  cases  had  occurred. 
Lord  Lorton  found  upon  a  portion  of  his 
property  a  state  of  crime  analogous  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  Derryveogh,  and,  the 
law  having  completely  failed  to  bring  the 
culprits  to  justice,  he  was  obliged,  after 
the  commission  of  a  number  of  crimes  in 
Ballinamuck,  to  evict  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  village,  162  in  number. 
This  step  had  been  attended  with  the  best 
results,  for  from  that  day  to  the  present 
not  a  single  murder  had  disgraced  this 
particular  district,  the  people  finding  that 
when  the  criminal  law  failed  the  law  of 
property  came  in  for  the  vindication  of 
justice.  Lord  Templelown  adopted  the 
same  measure  after  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Bateson.  By  his  orders  the  whole  of  the 
townland  in  which  the  murder  took  ])lace 
was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants,  and  from 
that  day  the  district  had  been  peaceable 


and  orderly.  Nothing  could  be  more  pain- 
ful than  the  idea  of  turning  out  a  multitude 
of  poor  people  into  the  road;  but  there  was 
another  idea  quite  as  painful — the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  state  of  terrorism  as  pre- 
vailed in  that  part  of  Donegal.  Landlords 
were  bound  to  exert  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most to  put  an  end  to  such  a  dreadful  state 
of  things;  and,  much  as  Mr.  Adair's  con- 
duct had  been  decried,  he  believed  be  had 
acted  the  part  of  a  courageous  and  in- 
dependent man.  It  was  not  Mr.  Adair 
who  drove  the  people  to  desperation,  but 
it  was  the  people  who  drove  him  to  ex- 
treme measures.  This  was  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  he  wonla  not  flinch 
from  it. 

Mr.  BUTT  sold,  that  if  the  speeeli  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
meant  anything  it  was  a  charge  to  every 
landlord  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  the 
event  of  any  disturbance  arising  upon  his 
estate,  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination 
and  death  against  the  inhabitants.  ["  No, 
no  !  "1  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  senti- 
ment disowned,  but  how  would  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  be  read  in  Ireland  ? 
Mr.  Adair  had  turned  every  human  being 
in  one  particular  district  out  of  home  upon 
the  mountain-side,  and  he  was  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  hon.  Gentlemen  shrink  from 
the  inferences  which  must  bo  drawn  from 
such  conduct.  He  questioned  the  state- 
ment of  the  hOn.  Member  that  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Murray  was  committed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  hundreds  of  persons. 

Mr.  CONOLLY  :  What  I  stated  had 
reference  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  butt  said,  that  ho  had  misunder- 
stood the  hon.  Qentleman.  But  at  any 
rate  the  hon.  Member  had  stated  that  Mr, 
Adair *s  life  had  been  repeatedly  threat- 
ened. He  challenged  that  statement.  Had 
Mr.  Adair  ever  made  such  an  allegation  f 
Was  it  true  that  the  people  of  Derryveagh 
were  steeped  in  crime  ?  He  had  the  testi- 
mony of  impartial  witnesses  that  that  was 
not  so  ;  Colonel  Humfrey,  the  owner  of 
a  neighbouring  property,  and  as  high  a 
Conservative  as  any  Gentleman  in  that 
House,  sent  to  the  cler^man  of  the 
parish  a  contribution  of  £o  towards  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  bore  testimony 
to  the  "  inofi^ensive  and  excellent "  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
Then,  again,  the  Protestant  rector  of  the 
parish  and  the  parish  priest  joined  in  urg- 
ing Mr.  Adair  to  reconsider  the  matter,  on 
tho  ground,  as  they  alleged,  that  there  waa 
no  such  thing  as  combination  in  Derry- 
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Teagh.  Uc  (Ifr.  Bail)  denounced  as  uU 
terljr  false  the  allegation  that  anjr  tcrror- 
iem  bad  been  resorted  to  to  coerce  Mr. 
Adair,  and  be  trusted  full  inquiry  would  be 
made  into  tbe  state  of  tbe  district,  in  order 
tbat  tbe  trutb  of  tbe  matter  niigbt  be 
elicited.  Ho  trusted  bis  bon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Vincent  Scullj)  would  witb- 
draw  bis  Motion,  in  order  tbat  sucb  inquiry 
migbt  be  made.  Wbat  was  Mr.  Adair's 
testimony  witli  regard  to  tbe  inbabitants  of 
tbe  district  ?  IIo  stated  tbat  be  bad  been 
attacked  in  DerryTcagb  by  a  body  of  armed 
men,  some  of  wbom  be  recognized.  Now, 
wbat  was  tbe  fact  ?  Mr.  Adair  bad  a  dis- 
pute witb  Mr.^  Jobnston,  tbe  occupier, 
about  certain  sporting  rigbts  ;  and  Mr. 
Jobnston,  wbo  was  tbe  deputy  lieutenant 
of  the  county,  told  bis  tenants  that  they 
should  prevent  Mr.  Adair  from  shooting  on 
the  property.  Tbe  tenants  did  so,  and  the 
matter  ended  in  a  civil  trial,  which  termi- 
nated upon  some  technical  point  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Adair.  Could  there  bo  a  more 
Atrocious  lie  and  scandal  than  to  say  that 
tbat  was  an  armed  attack  upon  Mr.  Adair? 
Then  there  was  the  statement  that  bis 
sheep  were  killed ;  but  that  statement  had 
been  declared  by  the  magidtrates  of  the 
district  to  bo  without  foundation.  Tbe  cir- 
cumstance tbat  some  of  his  dogs  were 
poisoned  might  bo  accounted  for  by  his 
having  set  poisoned  baits  for  poachers' 
dogs,  and  to  bis  own  dogs  having  eaten 
them.  As  tliis  Motion  was  one  of  im- 
portance to  Ireland,  bo  would  ask  tbe 
House  to  recollect  how  a  great  deal  of  the 
land  in  that  country  was  circumstanced  ? 
A  great  many  tenants  held  their  land  sub- 
ject only  to  a  short  notico  to  quit.  What 
did  Mr.  Adair  do  after  the  murder  had 
been  committed  ?  Why  he  went  to  Derry- 
vcagh  and  received  every  penny  of  bis 
rent  from  tho  tenants,  and  then  turned 
them  out  on  to  the  bare  mountain-side,  to 
the  number  of  244— tho  old  and  infirm, 
and  tho  children  altogether — punishing  the 
innocent  with  tho  guilty.  It  had  been  said 
by  tho  bon.  Member  opposite  tbat  these 
tenants  of  Mr.  Adair  belonged  to  a  Rib- 
bon Society;  but  ho  defied  him  to  give  any 
proof  of  this,  whilo,  on  tho  other  band, 
thoro  was  abundant  testimony  to  their 
being  a  most  inofTcnsivo  people.  Ho  main- 
tained that  Mr.  Adair's  conduct  could  not 
bo  justified  on  any  ground,  and  called  upon 
tho  House  to  let  tho  people  of  Ireland  see 
that  it  had  no  sympathy  with  such  revenge- 
ful proceedings.  Ho  (Mr.  Butt)  remem- 
borcd  a  passage  in  tho  writings  of  a  clergy- 
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man  whose  name  was  still  held  in  honour 
— tbe  Rev.  Caesar  Otway.  Mr.  Otwaj 
visited  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Maturin  in  this  very 
village  of  Derryveagb.  He  described  the 
magnificence  of  tbe  scenery,  tbe  repose  of 
the  charming  groves,  tbe  primitive  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  of  the  poor  people, 
wbo,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  had 
lived  secluded  from  the  world  in  these  re- 
mote and  secluded  valleys.  If  it  was  de- 
sired to  teach  tbe  Irish  respect  for  law, 
and  to  break  down  tbe  Ribbon  conspiracy, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  by  excusing  much 
less  by  sanctioning,  wholesale  extermina- 
tions. Mr.  Burke  once  said  tbat  he  must 
refuse  to  draw  an  indictment  against  a  na- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Adair  had  executed  jud«r. 
ment  against  all  his  tenants.  And  what 
lesson  did  ho  thereby  teach  tbe  people  of 
Ireland  ?  Was  not  the  natural  result  this, 
that  Ribbon  conspirators  would  prevail 
upon  many  of  them  to  enter  into  their 
ranks  for  tbe  avowed  purpose  of  protect- 
ing themselves  against  the  landlords  ?  Or 
if  they  were  forced  to  emigrate  to  America, 
they  carried  with  them  sentiments  of  hatred 
towards  the  British  Government,  which 
might  operate  some  day  greatly  to  our  dis- 
advantage. There  never,  perhaps,  was  a 
case  of  this  kind  which  came  more  dis- 
tinctly before  Parliament  ;  and  what  he 
asked  tho  House  to  do  was  to  institute  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter. 
When  the  Motion  then  before  the  House 
had  been  disposed  of,  he  should  move  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
for  that  purpose,  to  which,  if  the  House 
agreed,  he  believed  it  would  do  much  to- 
wards promoting  justice  and  tbe  peace  of 
the  country. 

Mu.  LONGFIELD  said,  bon  Gentlemen 
on  his  side  of  the  House,  in  listening  to 
the  very  eloquent  and  somewhat  irrelevant 
speech  of  tho  bon.  Member  for  Yougbal 
(Mr.  Butt),  from  whose  lips  the  words  bad 
fallen 

"  Strong,  thick,  and  heary,  like  a  thunder  shower." 

were  affected  by  feelings  of  a  painful  cha- 
racter, first  at  tho  fact  that  any  landlord 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  turn  loose  upon 
society  so  many  individuals,  and  next  on 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  bad  led 
to  those  evictions,  and  which  almost  de- 
prived Irish  Members  of  the  power  of  dis- 
cussing the  question  calmly.  He  certainly 
was  surprised  at  tho  quarter  in  which  this 
Motion  had  originated,  and  he  thought  tho 
attack  on  Mr.  Adair  might  witb  more  de- 
cency and  decorum  have  proceeded  from 
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tome  other  Member.  A  heap  of  docu- 
ments had  been  furnished  (o  iiim  by  Mr, 
Adair,  showing  how  competent  the  hon. 
Member  was  to  speak  from  experience  of 
tlio  profits  to  be  acquired  from  clearing  an 
estate,  which,  if  ho  wanted  to  sell,  would 
certainly  be  more  valuable  than  if  encum- 
bered with  tenants. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY:  I  must  beg 
the  hon.  Member  either  to  use  papers  or 
to  refrain  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  speaker  :  ••  Order,  order." 
Mr.  LONGFIELD  said,  he  would  pass 
from  the  quarter  in  which  the  Motion  had 
originated  to  the  Motion  itself.  If  Mr. 
Adair  had  committed  a  crime,  it  would  be 
punished  first  by  the  decision  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  by  that  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, as  well  as  by  the  silent  condemna- 
tion oJF  his  own  acquaintances.  But  the 
proper  tribunal  had  decided  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  conduct  calling  fur  punish- 
ment, and  the  House,  therefore,  was  now 
invited  to  pass  unmitigated  censure  on  his 
proceedings  towards  a  population  described 
as  '*  mild  and  inoffensive."  The  sympathy 
in  this  case  seemed  rather  misplaced.  Not 
a  word  of  rebuke  or  indignation  was  di- 
rected by  hon.  Gentlemen  at  the  other  side 
against  that  series  of  murders,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  were  spoken  of  almost  in  the 
langtioge  of  vindication  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, who  was  shot  in  noonday,  and  in  the 
presence  of  hundreds,  was  made  light  of  ; 
he  bad  only  three  or  four  small  shot  in  him, 
it  was  stated  ;  he  was  not  killed  dead,  for 
be  lingered  till  October.  Such  was  the 
way  in  which  an  atrocious  crime  was 
spoken  of.  Not  a  word  had  been  uttered 
aoout  that  inhuman  murder  of  Murray, 
which  in  its  every  feature  resembled  the 
murder  of  Kennedy  described  by  Scott  in 
Ouff  Mannering,  That  the  foul  deed  had 
been  committed  by  several  persons  was 
proved  by  the  marks  of  the  struggle  ;  the 
victim  was  hurled  over  a  precipice,  and  a 
large  stone  thrown  down  upon  him,  and 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  were  but  too  well 
known  to  everybody  in  the  district.  Other 
persons  had  been  shot  at  or  cut  down.  The 
first  duty  of  an  owner  of  property  was  to 
provide  for  those  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  Ids  care  ;  but  was  it  to  bo  supposed 
that  the  contract  was  never  to  be  put  an 
end  to,  but  that  the  parties,  however  evil 
their  conduct,  were  to  cling  to  the  land- 
lord for  life  ?  Perhaps  this  unfortunate 
district  was  the  only  one  in  which  such 
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extreme  measures  would  bo  necessary  to 
meet  extreme  and  painful  crimes.  In  Ire- 
land, generally,  crime  was  diminishing;  and 
from  north  to  south  a  better  feeling  was 
existing  between  landlord  and  tenant.  He 
admitted  that,  owing  to  what  was  a  natural 
mistake,  Mr.  Adair  had  perhaps  coloured 
rather  highly  what  he  described  as  an  armed 
attack.  But,  as  he  was  in  the  eierciso  of 
a  right  when  he  met  those  armed  men, 
and  under  the  circumstances  he  thought 
that  their  object  was  that  which  he  had 
stated  it  to  be.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  district  in  which  tlieso  evictions 
took  place  was  teeming  with  murders;  and 
was  a  man  to  retain  tenants  where  such 
murders  had  been  commit:  ed,  whcro  such 
outrages  had  been  perpetrated,  and  where 
illegal  combinations  existed  ?  He  thought 
that  Mr.  Adair  was  almost  more  to  bo 
pitied  than  censured.  He  thought  that 
there  never  was  so  much  done  to  excuse  a 
fit  of  anger.  The  occurrence  truly  was 
one  to  be  deplored  ;  but  it  had  received 
the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  it  must  be  left  to'public  opinion 
to  correct  such  acts,  which  were  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be- 
come more  so  in  consequence  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  them  becoming  rarer  still. 

Mr.  M'MAHON  said,  that  if  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen wished  to  maintain  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty they  ought  to  keep  a  broad  and  clear 
distinction  between  the  acts  of  humane, 
gentlemanly  landlords,  and  those  of  mere 
land  jobbers,  who,  with  the  rank  and  sta- 
tion of  gentlemen,  combined  the  feelings 
of  bum-bailiffs.  Mr.  Adair,  having  acted 
in  so  inhuman  and  cruel  a  manner  as  to 
punish  hundreds  for  the  crime  of  one  or 
two,  was  not  a  person  to  whom  the  Queen's 
commission  as  a  magistrate  ought  to  be 
intrusted. 

Captain  JERYIS  said,  he  would  not 
say  a  word  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adair.  The 
matter  had  been  referred  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  had  decided  that  the  case  was 
not  one  in  which  further  inquiry  was  ne- 
cessary ;  and  he  thought  it  very  eztraor* 
dinary  that  the  House  should  form  itself 
into  a  court  of  justice  to  review  what  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  decided.  But,  in 
contradiction  to  the  happy  and  blessed 
state  of  things  which  was  represented  as 
existing  in  this  part  of  Donegal,  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Report  of  a  Committee  which  sat  three  or 
four  yeors  ago,  giving  the  names  of  tho 
owners  of  between  600  and  700  sheep,  de- 
stroyed in  the  coarse  of  a  few  mouths 
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witliin  four  miles  of  this  very  place.  The 
Roman  Catho!io  Bishop  was  not  likely  to 
exaggerate  the  misconduct  of  the  people, 
and  in  an  address  to  them,  alluding  to  the 
destruction  of  the  sheep,  he  said— 

"  You  havo  not  discontinued  your  murderous 
conduct,  but  I  understand  you  hare  continued  it 
CTcr  since  I  was  here  last.  If  any  one  has  told 
you  that  the  priest  can  absoWe  you  from  this 
great  sin,  he  has  grossly  deceived  you.  Tho  Al- 
mighty has  never  delegated  such  a  power  to  man, 
and  unless  you  make  restitution  you  can  never 
get  absolution.  England  has  sent  an  army  to  the 
Crimea  and  conquered  Russia.  She  has  sent  an 
army  to  China  and  conquered  the  Chinese ;  and 
do  you  think  that  the  small  corner  of  a  parish  in 
the  county  of  Donegal  can  stand  up  and  oppose 
the  law  of  England  V* 

The'New  Zealanders  might  be  spoken  to 
in  tho  same  language  as  was  addressed  to 
these  highly  civilized  and  peaceable  inha- 
bitants of  a  small  corner  of  Donegal.  There 
was  a  great  difference  between  bringing 
forward  this  Motion  and  opposing  it.  An 
Irish  Member  who  brought  forward  such  a 
Motion  gained  popularity  with  the  lower 
class  of  the  £10  voters,  but  one  who  op- 
posed it  lost  their  support.  Tho  greatest 
credit,  therefore,  ought  to  bo  given  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Donegal  (Mr.  Conolly)  for 
the  manly  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken 
out  to-night  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  had  read  a  long  list  of  the 
sheep  killed,  but  he  did  not  say  that  Mr. 
Adair  had,  through  his  steward,  applied 
for  compensation  for  them,  or  that  on  the 
first  inquiry  before  the  magistrates  it  was 
distinctly  proved  that  tho  sheep  were  not 
murdered  by  the  people,  but  starved  on  the 
mountains.  Mr.  Adair  was  represented  as 
a  benefactor  to  these  wild  Ashanteea  ;  but 
what  was  tho  fact  ?  The  sheep  on  the 
mountains  cost  6«.  each,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county  of  Donegal  awanled 
him  for  each  the  sum  of  30«.  ;  so  that  this 
was  an  admirable  speculation,  and  one  pro- 
vocative of  perjury.  No  doubt  Bishop 
M'GeUigan  made  tho  speech  alluded  to  ; 
but  he  was  almost  in  his  dotage,  and  in  the 
following  year,  upon  the  very  same  plat- 
form, he  retracted  what  ho  had  before  said, 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  tho  people 
were  not  guilty  of  these  outrages.  If  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  quoted  from 
this  old  Bishop  again,  he  would  refer  him 
to  his  second  speech,  and  tell  him  the  date 
of  tho  Dublin  Evening  Post  in  which  it 
was  published.  Was  there,  then,  any  justi- 
fication  for  the  belief  that  the  people  mur- 
dered Mr.  Murray  ?  llo  abliorred  outrage 
Captam  Jet  vis 


and  loathed  murder,  and  would  do  every- 
thing to  crush  those  crimes  ;  but  it  was 
quite  a  diflerent  thing  to  encourage  a  sys- 
tem which  was  a  challenge  to  the  ignorant 
and  passionate.  It  was  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety— and  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  had 
alluded  to  tho  eircumstanoe— thai  there 
was  one  man  in  Donegal  who  was  openly 
suspected  of  the  crime.  Whether  he  was 
guilty  or  not  was  a  matter  T)etwecii  God 
and  himself,  but  it  was  a  curious  fset  that 
this  man  wore  the  dead  man's  clothes  at 
his  funeral,  that  he  was  extremely  intimate 
with  the  dead  man*s  wife,  and  that  tho  wife 
was  very  much  interested  in  getting  him 
out  of  gaol.  If  it  transpired  that  the 
struggle  originated  in  jealousy,  that  a  shot 
was  fired  in  self  defence,  and  that  tlio 
man's  death  was  the  result  of  tho  deadly 
struggle— if  that  should  torn  out  to  he  tho 
case,  either  by  a  death-bed  confession  or 
in  some  other  way,  what  would  Mr.  Adair 
think  of  himself  for  having  sacrificed  244 
people  on  the  suspicion  of  being  parties  to 
the  murder  ?  The  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  had  been  in  no  way  dis- 
proved. A  more  fearful  doctrine  ooald  not 
be  laid  down  than  that  because  a  erime 
had  been  committed  on  an  estate,  and  the 
perpetrator  not  found  out,  every  human 
being  on  that  estate  should  be  sent  adrift. 
Mr.  Adair,  by  throwing  244  people  helpless 
upon  the  world,  had  been  guilty  before  God 
and  man  of  a  great  outrage  and  a  great 
wrong.  Did  Lord  Derby  carry  oat  his 
threat  to  evict  a  portion  of  his  territory 
in  Ireland?  No.  The  representative  of 
an  ancient  aristocracy,  with  natnrally 
strong  views  of  the  rights  of  landlords, 
held  his  hand,  and  did  not  carry  out  his 
throat ;  hot  this  Mr.  Adair — a  mere  inter- 
loper in  tho  country — a  mere  land-jobber 
who  ought  to  sympathise  witli  tho  tenant 
class,  because  he  had  sprang  from  them, 
ruthlessly  turned  244  persons  on  the  world 
because  he  chose  to  suspect  that  one  of 
them  had  committed  a  murder.  This  gen- 
tleman had  stood  as  a  candidate  upon  the 
hustings  in  favour  of  tenant  right  and  as  a 
friend  of  the  poor,  but  he  (Mr.  Maguire) 
thanked  God  they  had  not  a  practical  ex- 
hibition of  his  detestable  hypocrisy  in  that 
House. 

Mb.  CARD  well  said,  that  though  the 
case  which  had  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  was  a  most 
painful  one,  and  involved  some  of  the 
gravest  questions  which  could  interest  a 
country  circumstanced  like  Ireland,  yet 
tho  point  which  the  House  had  to  decide 
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TTAS  Tery   narrow,    namely,   whctlior  the 
Crown  had  neglcctei]  its  duty  in  not  supor- 
Bcding  Mr.  Adair  from  liis  position  in  the 
commission  of  tho  peace.    lie  could  assure 
the  hon.  and  learned  Memhcr  for  Cork 
that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  meet 
him  with  a  tochnical  pica  that  the  matter 
was  hey  end  the  province  of  tho  House.    If 
tho  servants  of  the  Crown  had  neglected 
their  duty  it  never  could  ho  pleaded  that  it 
was  not  the  business  of  tho  IIouso  of  Com- 
mons to  take  tho  matter  into  their  con- 
sideration.   On  a  former  occasion  he  stated 
that  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not  a  caso 
in  which   they  would  bo  justified  in   re- 
moving Mr.  Adttir  from  tho  commission  of 
tho  peace,  and  ho  remained  of  tho  same 
opinion.     Tho  hon.  Member  for  Donegal 
(Mr.  Conolly)  had  given  the  Houso  a  nar- 
rative of   painful   interest  —  a  recital  of 
crimes  showing  a  strong  conspiracy  in  a 
particular  district  of   Donegal,   and   had 
quoted  a  judjvment  delivered  by  Baron  Pen- 
nefather  in  1857.    There  could  be  nothing 
moro  dreadful  than  the  existence  of  a  se- 
cret, organised  conspiracy,  or  the  terror 
that  such  a  conspiracy  must  excite  among 
the  persons  within  its  iufluence — interfer- 
ing with  the  law  and  preventing  the  due 
administration  of  justice.     He  was  happy 
to  say  that,  owing  to  tho  combined  efforts 
of  the  authorities  and  of  the  clergy  of  all 
Churches,  a  great  improvement  had  been 
effected  since  the  address  of  Baron  Pennc-* 
father.    A  check  had  been  given  to  Rib- 
boniam  ;    yet  it  could  not  be  said  that 
Rtbbonism  was  extinct.      During  the  last 
few  years  there  had  occurred  tho  firing  at 
Mr.  Dickson  and  the  murder  of  Murray  ; 
in    both   which  cases  no   conviction   had 
taken  place.    Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Mr.  Adair  came  into  possession  of 
hia  Donegal  property.     The  state  of  the 
ease,  so  far  as  Mr.  Adair  was  concerned, 
was  that  ho  had  bought  four  several  and 
coterminous  properties.     Sinco  that  time 
ho  had  found  himself,   moro  or  less,  in 
eonfliet  with  his  neighbours  and  those  who 
occopied  under  him.    In  the  first  caso  Mr. 
Adair  represented  himself  to  havo  come  in 
tontoet  with  an  armed  party  on  the  hill 
tide.     He  could  not  agree  that  this  was  a 
correct  deseription  by  Mr.  Adair  of  the 
occurrence,  because  the  hills  preferred  by 
him  were  ignored,  and  it  appeared  after- 
wards upon  a  trial  that  it  was  a  contest  as 
to  tho  right  of  sporting,  which  was  iiUi- 
inatdy  settled  by  agreement  between  tho 
pMti#S|  aad  by  Mr.  Adair  purchasing  the 


claims  and  standing  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
Johnston.     Mr.  Adair  subsequently  gavo 
notice  of  ejeotmonts  against  244  persons 
in  Derryveagh,  and  still  moro  numerous  no- 
tices at  Garvan.     The  reason  alleged  was 
that  the  ground  was  about  to  be  cleared, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  new  modo 
of  cultivation,   which   would    be  for  the 
benefit  both  of  the  landlord  and  the  occu- 
pier.    Matters  thus  remained  until  Novem- 
ber in  last  year,  tho  period  of  the  murder 
of  Murray.     Ho  recrotted  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork,  whoso  labour  in  getting 
up  this  caso,  and  whose  candour  in  making 
him  acquainted  with  the  facts  he  felt  bound 
to  acknowledge — had  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  point  a  suspicion  of  the  crimo  of  mur- 
der in  the  House  of  Commons  against  any 
individual  in  regard  to  whom  tho  authori- 
ties, aftor  full  coiisidoration,  had  not  felt  it 
their  duty  to  prefer  a  criminal  chargo,  and 
whose  innocence  was  quite  unimpeachcd. 
Tho  murder  of  Murray,  so  far  as  he  could 
learn,  was  tho  act  of  two,  and  only  of  two, 
persons.     The  proof  was  that  when  the  po- 
lice went  to  view  the  body  they  discovered 
traces  both  of  Murray's  footsteps  and  tho 
footsteps  of  two  other  men — one  wearing 
shoes  and  tho  other  barefooted.     A  strug- 
gle had  taken  place  between  Murray  and 
these  two  men,  who  killed  him  with  a  stono 
that  was  found  there.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  commenced  his  speech  by  cliang* 
ing  the  issue  from  that  which  ho  offered  to 
tho  House  on  a  former  occasion.     [Mr. 
Scully  :   No  !  ]    Ho  understood  the  hon. 
Member  to  say  that  he  did  not  state  that 
the  Executive  Government  would  have  been 
justified  in  removing  that  gentleman  from 
the  commission  of  tho  peoce  for  acts  that 
the  Executive  Government  might  not  ap- 
prove, but  which  were  strictly  legal  in  tho 
exercise  of  his  private  property.     The  hon. 
Member,  however,  now  put  forward  as  tho 
ground  for  removing  Mr.  Adair  from  the 
commission,  that  he  had  charged  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  with  a  participa* 
tion  in  serious  crimes,  including  murder, 
which  ho  could  not  sustain  against  them. 
It  was  uunecessay  for  him  to  enter  into  tho 
charges  relative  to  the  poisoning  of  tho 
dogs,  to  tho  fire  at  Mr.  Mathurin's,  to  the 
caso  of  tho  jurymen,  ond  other  particu- 
lars.    They  were  introduced  into  tho  dis- 
cussion, if  he   understood  right,  in  order 
to  show  that  Mr.  Adair  had  brought  se- 
veral charges  of  crime  against  his  neigh- 
bours,   including   that    of   murder,  which 
were  not  substantiated.     Ho  had  no  hesi- 
tation  in   saying  that  ho  did  not  agreo 
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in  ilie  opiDton  ezpretaed  by  Mr.  Adair ' 
ibAi  ibese  were  plain  and  manifest  proofs 
of  *  malieiooa  deteroiination  on  ti;e  part 
of  the  people  againtt  bim.  He  supposed 
tbcj  iiad  been  introduced  into  tbe  diseus- 
ftion  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  \ 
Adair*s  general  conduct  was  such  as  to  , 
baTe  warranted  the  6o?emment  in  super- 
seding him  in  his  office  of  magistrate. 
This,  howefer,  was  not  tlie  question.  So 
far  as  be  knew,  there  was  no  proof  that 
the  murderer  of  Murray  was  within  the 
general  cognizance  of  a  large  community. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year  Mr.  Adair 
Attended  at  Dublin  Castle  and  furnished  to 
the  Oofernment  the  notification  usual  in 
eases  of  eviction.  lie  stated  that  he  was 
about  to  remove  47  families,  numbering 
altogether  244  persons,  in  consequence  of 
the  murder  of  Murray  more  particularly, 
lie  also  adduced  the  other  circumstances 
to  which  allusion  had  been  mado  in  his 
justification.  The  Government  of  his  no- 
ble Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  deeply 
regretted  to  hear  that  infurmatioii,  and 
communicated  their  opinion  to  Mr.  Adair 
in  a  letter,  which  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table.  IIo  fully  concurred  in  regretting 
Mr.  Adair's  determination,  for  he  could  not 
but  think  the  removal  of  47  families  and 
244  persons  involved  in  one  common  ca- 
lamity the  aged  and  the  yonng,  the  female 
and  tiio  male,  tliosc  who  had  no  participa- 
tion in  such  a  crimo  with  those  who  might 
or  might  not  have  been  guilty.  The  ques- 
tion was  not,  hoivevcr,  whether  the  Go- 
Ycrnmont  regrottod  Mr.  Adair's  determi- 
nation or  gave  him  a  warning  against  it, 
but  whether  or  not  the  act  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  Government  in  removing  Mr. 
Adair  from  the  commission  of  the  peace? 
That  was  one  of  tlio  most  important  ques- 
tions that  could  be  considered,  either  by 
the  Government  or  tho  Ilouse.  What  was 
the  position  of  a  justice  of  tho  peace?  Had 
they  all  been  wrong  hitherto  in  maintain- 
ing that  it  was  of  the  utmost  impurtonce 
that  the  magistracy  should  bo  indepen- 
dent of  tho  Government,  and  not,  as  Black' 
ttone  had  expressed  it,  tho  "  more  tools  of 
oflico?"  But  how  oould  the  independence 
of  tho  magistracy  bo  maintained  if  they 
wore  liable  to  bo  removed,  not  on  account 
of  tho  illegality  of  their  acts  in  any  exer. 
ciso  of  the  law  which  their  commission 
empowered  them  to  enforce,  but  because, 
acting  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
privato  rights,  tlicy  did  not  net  entirely 
to  tho  satisfaction  of  tho  Government  ? 
Tho  question  was  not  whether  a  magistrate 
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satisfied  the  GoTemment  in  tlie  exercise  of 
hU  prirate  rights,  bot  whetlier  lie  was 
acting  within  tbe  limits  of  those  private 
rights.  It  would  be  most  dangerous  if 
such  a  principle  were  laid  down  ;  and  he 
said  now,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
when  it  appeared  thai  Mr.  Adair  was  not 
charged  with  any  Tiolation  of  the  law,  but 
that  in  what  he  had  dime  he  had  acted 
within  the  limits  of  his  legal  rights,  the 
Government  would  not  baTe  been  jostified 
in  superseding  bim  from  tbe  commission 
of  the  peace.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Vin- 
cent Scully)  seemed  to  have  felt  the  co- 
gency of  this  argument,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  shift  the  issue  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Adair's 
removal  on  the  ground  that  he  bad  made 
statements  which  could  not  bo  sustained. 
His  hon.  Friend  said  that  Mr.  Adair  had 
represented  that  a  previous  proprietor  of 
his  estate  was  murdered.  Well,  a  pre- 
vious proprietor  of  Garten  was  murdered. 
Again,  Mr.  Adair  stated  that  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  armed  party  on  the  hills. 
Well,  Mr.  Adair  was  attacked  ;  and, 
though  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  did  not  approve 
the  version  given  of  the  case,  yet  he  put 
it  to  the  House  whether  it  was  possible  to 
remove  a  gentleman  from  the  commission 
of  tho  peace  because,  in  describing  a  trans- 
action, he  arrived  at  conclusions  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  justified  by  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Let  the  House 
reverse  tho  proposition,  and  suppose  that 
the  Irish  Government  had  removed  this 
gentleman  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  that  when  challenged  for  the 
reason  thoy  had  no  better  answer  to  givo 
than  that,  though  the  gentleman  had  acted 
legally  in  the  discharge  of  his  private 
rights,  yet  he  had  acted  in  a  manner 
which,  in  their  jud<;ment,  was  not  to  be 
approved,  and  in  giving  a  description  of  a 
past  transaction  had  drawn  conclusions 
which  were,  perhaps,  different  from  those 
warranted  by  the  circumstances.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  vindicate  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Adair  on  cither  of  these 
grounds.  He  had  shown,  then,  that  tho 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  had  changed  tho 
issue  ;  but  ho  feared  the  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  feci  quite  safe  with  that  conces- 
sion, for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal  went  still  further,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  a  Motion  for  a  general  inquiry 
would  be  carried  in  preference  to  the  pro- 
position now  before  tho  House — thus  a<(ain 
changing  tho  issue,  llo  (Xfr.  Card  well) 
must,  however,  say  that  after  a  Motion  cf 
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this  kind  Imd  been  so  long  before  the 
House,  it  WAS  right  that  it  should  he  dis- 
posed of  by  the  House.  If  the  House 
thought  that  the  Government  had  ne- 
glected their  duty  in  not  removing  Mr. 
Adair  from  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
it  would  affirm  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Cork ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  on 
with  the  Motion  for  Supply,  it  would  then 
negative  the  Amendment,  He  could  not 
consent,  after  this  question  had  been  given 
notice  of,  and  had  been  fully  discussed, 
that  the  House  should  do  otherwise  than 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it.  Feeling  as 
ho  did  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  47 
families  and  244  persons  from  their  homes, 
for  a  crime  in  whicii  it  was  not  proved 
that  any  one  of  them  had  taken  part,  and 
in  which  it  was  improbable  that  the  whole 
could  have  been  concerned  as  conspirators, 
he  snid  that  the  warning  given  to  Mr. 
Adair  by  the  Irish  Government  was  a  right 
and  proper  warning,  and  he  regretted  that 
it  had  not  been  acted  on  by  Mr.  Adair ; 
but  that  circumstance  formed  no  ground 
on  which  the  Government  could  have  de- 
fended themselves  in  that  House  if  they 
had  been  charged  with  the  unconstitutional 
removal  of  a  justice  from  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  felt  satisfied  that  the  House  would  ne- 
gative the  Amendment. 

LoBD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  thought  it 
WAS  the  wish  of  the  House  that  this  ques- 
tion should  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  but  he 
could  not  allow  an  observation  made  use  of 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
Maguire)  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  lion. 
Member  had  expressed  deep  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved  family  of  Mr.  Murray,  but 
bad  at  the  same  time  accused  Mrs.  Murray 
of  adultery  with  her  husband's  murderer. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE:  1  merely  stated  that 
there  was  a  strong  suspicion  in  the  county 
to  that  effect* 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  thought 
that,  however  excited  his  hon.  Friend's 
feelings  might  have  been  as  to  Mr.  Adair's 
conduct  as  a  landlord,  he  should  not  have 
been  led  to  repeat  such  an  appalling,  de- 
grading, and  frightful  charge,  however 
humble  the  circumstances  of  the  person  so 
ehargcd  might  be.  That  charge  had  been 
investigated  several  times,  and  not  by  re* 
•ident  magistrates — not  by  the  landlords 
who  might  be  thought  by  some  to  be  join- 
ed together  in  a  conspiracy  upon  tho  sub^ 
jeet — hot  it  had  been  fully  investigated, 
^d  Mrs.  Murray's  innocence  bad   been 


established  by  conclusive  evidence.  The 
humbler  classes  in  Ireland  dwelt,  in  many 
cases,  in  but  one  cabin,  and  that  was  the 
whole  origin  of  the  appalling  story  which, 
he  regretted  to  say,  would  now  be  spread 
throughout  tho  land,  in  consequence  of  the 
unfortunate  allusion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
The  origin  of  the  story  was  this — that  in- 
asmuch as  this  poor  woman's  health  was 
upset  by  the  shock  occasioned  by  her  hus- 
band's murder,  she  did  invito  her  sister, 
her  own  brother,  and  the  shepherd,  against 
whom  the  charge  was  made,  to  go  to  her, 
and  remain  with  her  all  night,  and  those 
who  knew  tho  district  would  not  be  sur- 
prised that  in  its  then  excited  state  she 
should  have  taken  these  measures  for  her 
protection.  He  apologized  to  the  House 
for  having  taken  up  their  time  ;  but  trust- 
ed they  would  agree  with  him  that  tho  low 
social  position  of  this  poor  woman  was  no 
reason  why  her  character  should  bo  assail- 
ed and  her  misery  added  to  by  this  awful 
allegation. 

Question,  "  That  tho  words  proposed  to 
bo  left  out  stand  part  of  tho  Question," 
put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  speaker  having  put  tho  Ques- 
tion, declared  the  Amendment  negatived. 

Mb.  BUTT  said  the  Noes  have  it. 

Mr.  speaker  observed  that,  as  no 
hon.  Memher  had  given  his  voice  in  the 
negative  when  the  Question  was  put,  thero 
could  not  exist  any  doubt  as  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  divide  upon. 

Mb.  butt  believed  that  the  Question 
proposed  by  tho  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
vitally  affected  tho  interest  and  peaco  of 
Ireland,  and  he  therefore  begged  leavo  to 
give  notice — [Cries  of**  Order  !"] 

Mr.  speaker  informed  tho  hon. 
Member  that  the  present  was  not  the  time 
to  give  a  Notice.  Tho  business-paper 
contained  the  names  of  several  Gentlemen 
who  proposed  to  bring  different  matters 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
the  hon.  Member  could  not  now  interrupt 
the  course  of  proceedings  by  giving  a 
Notice. 


VOTES  ON  ACCOUNT.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  he 
rose  to  move.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House  that  the  practice  of  voting 
sums  on  account,  especially  so  late  in  the 
Session,  is  inexpedient,  and  that  instead 
of  voting  sums  on  account,  Votes  should 
be  taken  on  the  whole  sums  given  in  the 
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Biitimates  on  those  items  ou  which  the  ha- 
lances  ia  credit  are  deficient.     The  hon. 
Member  said  tliat  Parliament  had  aheady 
been  sitting  upwards  of  four  months,  and 
yet  the   Civil  Service   Estimates,   which 
was  one  of  tho  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Estimates  sub- 
mitted for  tiie  consideration  of  the  House, 
had  not  been  fairly  brought  before  them, 
although  Votes  on  account  had  been  asked 
for  and  granted  ;    and  he  feared  that  if 
they  allowed  tlie  Government  to  take  tho 
Vote  of  Credit  for  which  they  were  about 
to  ask,  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  would 
not  come  on  till  it  was  too  late  in  the  Ses- 
sion for  them    to  bo  discussed  with  any 
effect.      If  there  ever  was  a  Session  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  given  deliberate 
consideration    to  the  Civil    Service   Esti- 
mates it  was  the  present,  for  they  had  had 
no  measure  of  great  importance  to  engross 
their  attention.      Those   measures   which 
had  been  brought  forward  and  which  were 
likely  to  lead  to  diftcussion  had  disappeared 
one  after    another,  and  tho   Government 
measures   of   importance  were  very  few. 
Further  than  this,  every  facility  had  been 
given  to   the  Government  for  expediting 
their  business  ;    the  rules  of  the  House 
had  been  so  for  nhercd  as  to  give  them 
every  possible  assistance  ;    and  yet  they 
had  several  '*  counts  out  "  when  the  Go- 
vernment might  have  maintained  a  House 
for  tho  Motions  of  private  Members  upon 
tho  occasions  appropriated  to  them  ;  and 
the  Government  had  already  commenced 
morning  sittings.     If  it  had  not  been  for 
these  *•  counts  out  '*  they  might  have  al- 
ready been  far  advanced  in  the  considera- 
tion of  these   Estimates,  which  involved 
many    important   matters,    including    the 
great  question    of  education,   tho  various 
public  works,  the  questions  connected  with 
prisons  and  convict  establishments,  and  a 
variety  of  other  subjects  which  would  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  minds  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers as  subjects  requiring  discussion.  When 
they  remembered  the  enormous  increase 
that  had  taken  place  in  these  Estimates 
of  late  years,  when  they  remembered  how 
fertile  a    theme  that  increase  had  proved 
for  denunciations  of  hon.  Gentlemen  both 
on  tho  hustings  and  in  that  House,  and 
when  they  rembered  ihe  accusation  of  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  against  that 
House  of  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the 
public  expenditure,  it  seemed  to  him  ab- 
surd that  they  should  support  that  cry  and 
yet  take  no  proper  steps  for  remedying  the 
evil.      It  had  been  said  that  ParliameDt 
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could  do  littlo,  and  the  noblo  Lord  tho 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  had  said 
sneeringly  once,  that  it  had  always  been 
the  practice  to  pass  tho  Civil  Service  Es- 
timates as  a  matter  of  course.  But  though 
the  savings  that  Parliament  had  been  able 
to  effect  might  bo  small,  yet  they  entered 
into  a  discussion  of  the  items,  and  thua 
checked  tho  extravagance  of  tho  Govern- 
ment. A  rather  4angerou8  doctrine  had 
been  promulgated  that  these  items  shoald 
bo  taken  upon  tho  respensibity  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  tho  responsibility  rested 
upon  tho  House,  and  if  they  accused  a 
Ministei*  of  past  extravagance  the  reply 
would  be  that  the  House  of  Commons  ex- 
amined and  adopted  the  Estimates,  and 
was,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  extra- 
vagance. The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
Vote  should  be  taken,  because  the  quarter 
day  was  nearly  approaching,  and  money 
would  be  wanted  to  meet  the  demands 
that  would  then  become  due.  But  tho 
departments  generally  had  balances  in 
hand  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  the  an- 
nual expenditure.  They  were  asked  to 
vote  £10,000  on  account  for  the  Treasury, 
he  whole  expenditure  for  tho  year  being 
•C53,000,  and  the  balance  in  hand  being 
£15,900.  Tho  Board  of  Trade  had  in  liko 
manner  a  balauce  in  hand  of  £19,000, 
and  so  ho  might  go  on  with  tho  other  De- 
partments. Under  these  circumstances  ho 
begged  to  move  the  Resolution  of  which 
he  had  given  notice. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  now  make  a  Motion,  bo- 
cause  the  House  had  already  decided  that 
the  words,  **  that  the  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair,*'  should  stand  part  of  tho 
question. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  hoped  that, 
under  those  circumstances,  the  Govern- 
ment  would  not  proceed  with  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  to  night,  but  would  go 
on  with  the  Army  Estimates. 

REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  CANADA. 
OBSERVATION. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  and  on  which 
he  had  already  attempted  to  address  the 
House,  namely,  the  recent  augmentation 
of  the  military  force  in  Canada.  The  hon. 
Baronet  said,  that  the  occasion  was  a  some- 
what pressing  one,  because  he  had  learnt, 
aiDoe  oomin|^  down  to  the  Uouse^  that  tb^ 
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truopB  wcro  ordered  to  sail  (o-inorrow. 
Tlio  simple  fact  that  so  largo  a  force  as 
3,000  lucn  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Ca- 
nada was  itself  ratlior  unusual,  but  tbero 
was  something  in  the  manner  in  wliicli  the 
reinforcement  was  to  be  despatched  which 
rendered  it  still  more  remarkable,  and  af- 
forded great  reason  for  requiring  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Qevernment  in  reference 
to  iiio  matter.  He  might  state  at  the  out- 
set that,  in  his  opinion,  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  which  unhappily  existed  in  the 
United  States  of  Amciica  had  nothing  to 
(lo  with  the  question  to  which  he  ivishcd 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
House  had  already  expressed  its  opinion 
that  abstinence  from  all  discussion  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  in  America  would  bo  the 
most  becoming  and  prudent  course  to  pur- 
sue, ond  he  was  happy  to  say  that  such 
discussions  were  entirely  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  desired  to  make  a  few 
romr«rks.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
that  the  stop  which  the  Government  lind 
taken  was  very  likely  to  interfere  with 
that  resolution  to  abstain  from  all  share  in 
the  unfortunate  contentions  in  America, 
because  it  would  bo  regarded  as  taken  from 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  springing  to  some 
extent  from  the  state  of  things  in  the 
United  States  ;  at  all  events,  occurring  at 
such  a  moment,  it  was  a  matter  on  which 
tho  House  had  a  right  to  ask  and  the  Go- 
venimcnt  ought  to  give  an  explanation. 
But  that  to  which  ho  wished  particularly  to 
call  attention  was  tho  manner  in  which  the 
expedition  was  about  to  bo  dcBpotchcd.  It 
was  to  bo  despatohed  in  hot  haste  in  a  very 
ostentatious  manner,  in  the  largest  ond 
fastest  vessel  which  this  country  had  ever 
possessed.  It  was  not  to  be  sent  out  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  the  transports  belong- 
ing to  the  public  tervicc,  or  in  tho  numer- 
ous steam  frigates  which  crowded  our  ports; 
bat  the  Government  had  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  engage  tho  Gi'ceU  Eastern  for 
the  purpose.  When  a  force,  which  partook 
mueh  more  of  the  character  of  an  expedi- 
tion than  of  that  of  an  ordinary  relief,  was 
sent  to  a  distant  part  of  the  worM  tho 
Hooso  might  fairly  ask  upon  what  grounds 
stseh  a  step  was  taken.  So  decided  and 
oonspimiout  a  measure  should  not  bo 
adopted  anleis  there  was  either  a  great 
objeot  to  be  attained  or  a  great  danger  to 
be  averted  ;  and,  therefore,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  asking  tbe  Government  why  so 
large  an  expedition  was  being  so  hastily 
deepatehed  to  Canada  ?  In  former  times 
pveo  larger  expeditions  had  been  tent  to 


British  provinces,  but  they  had  always  been 
intended   either  to  guard   against  foreign 
aggression  or  to  repel  internal  disturbance. 
During  the   rebellion    in    Canada  a  largo 
force  was  sent  out  to  that  country,  and  it 
was  happily  instrumental  to  some  extent 
in  restoring  peace  ;  but  ho  believed  tiiero 
was  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
on  cither  side  of  tho  frontier  that  would 
Justify  so  remarkable  a  step  as  that  which 
the  Government  had  taken.     The  position 
of  Canada  was  certainly  a  difficult  and  even 
I  dangerous  and  exposed  one.     Canada  had 
I  a  long  and  vulnerable  frontier,  and  on  tho 
j  other  side  of  thot  frontier  there  was  a  great 
!  and  high-spirited  |ieoplc  in   the  most  ex- 
[cited  state,  and,  as  he  yet  l:oped,  only  in 
'  imminent  peril   of  being   piun<;ed    into    a 
civil  war.     At  such  a  time,  and  in  a  coun- 
try where,  as  in   the  United  States,  there 
was  the  utmost  freedom  of  expression  of 
public   opinion,   and  where  there  wus   an 
exaggerated   and    even   intemperate   tono 
adopted,   by    both    writers   and    speakers, 
there  must  naturally  be  a  disposition  to  look 
wirh  jealousy  upon  tho  conduct  of  Foreign 
Powers.      Abstinence   from    partisanship 
might  bo  inter])rcted  into  aversion  or  cun- 
ccalcd   hostility,  and  we  could  not  wonder 
that  expressions  should  be  used  by  writers 
and  repeated  in  the  United  States  which 
certainly  would  bo  alarming  if  used  in  any 
other  country,  or  at  any  other  time.     Ho 
could  not  think,  however,  that  at  such  a 
moment,  ond  in  consequence  of  any   such 
expressions  written  or  spoken,  a  step  so 
momentous  as  that  which  the  Government 
had  taken  befitted  so  great  a  Power  as 
England.     In  the  presence  of  such  mani- 
festations, tho  attitude  of  a  great  Power 
should  be  one  of  conciliation  and  of  con6- 
dencc.     If  we  were  to  gain  any  odvantngo 
from  the  increase  of  our  naval  and  military 
establishments,  it  ought   to  bo  at  a  time 
like  this  when  wo  ought   to  feel  ourselves 
too  strong  to  think  it  worth  while  to  notice 
such    intemperate  language   as   had    ap- 
peared in  tho  public  press  of  Anicrica,  or 
of  any  other  country.     Wo  should  remain 
calmly  in  the  power  of  honest  and  absolute 
neutrality,  instead   of   doing    that   which 
would  bespeak  alarm  in  placing  a  corps  of 
observation,  and  even  of  defiance,  on  tho 
frontier  of  a  neighbouring  State.     Such  a 
course  might  be  considered  in  the  United 
States  as  symptomatio  of  a  consciousness 
of  weakness  ;  and  at  any  rate  was  calcula- 
ted to  excite  most  serious  apprehensions, 
because  it  must  be  considered  as  partaking 
moro  of  the  nature  of  a  challenge  than  of 
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caution.  TIio  question  might  bo  asked, 
when  a  force  of  3,000  men,  complete  in  its 
various  arms,  was  ilcspatchcd  to  Canada, 
%v bet  her  there  was  any  actual  fear  of  inva- 
sion from  the  United  States  ?  If  so,  surely 
to  guard  a  frontier  of  such  extent  ns  that 
Eeparatin<;  Canada  from  the  United  States, 
a  force  of  3,000  men  would  be  an  absolute 
misapplication  of  our  military  strength. 
Those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  that 
frontier  entertained  the  opinion  that  its 
proper  protection  would  be  gunboats  on 
the  lakes,  not  men  scattered  in  small 
numbers  and  at  distant  points  on  the 
land.  But,  although  it  might  bo  some 
time  before  the  Committeo  to  whom  the 
question  had  been  remitted  would  report, 
there  was  a  feeling  in  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  colonial  military  establishments 
that,  beyond  garrisoning  the  great  for- 
tresses of  Canada,  this  country  ought  not 
to  be  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  military 
expenses  of  the  colonies.  If  it  were  said 
that  this  force  was  intended  to  complete 
the  garrisons  of  Canada — perhaps  only  the 
large  fortified  town  of  Quebec — he  thought 
ihey  might  fairly  ask  why  the  military 
force  to  which  had  been  intrusted  the 
guardianship  of  that  fortress  had  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  so  low  that  it  was  necessary 
to  send  out  reinforcements  in  such  hot  haste 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  already  to  double 
the  force  in  that  colony  ?  There  was  a 
second  class  of  causes  that  might  render 
such  a  force  necessary — if  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  internal  disturbances  in  Ca- 
nada. There  were,  undoubtedly,  distinct 
and  separate  races  in  Canada,  and  in  for- 
mer tiiucs  there  were  discords  between 
parties  and  races ;  but  he  certainly  did  not 
expect  that  at  the  present  moment  thet*o 
discords  were  likely  to  break  out,  or  that 
there  WAS  a  probability  of  any  such  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling  not  most  loyal  towards  this 
country,  which  should  induce  the  Qovern- 
ment  to  send  out  so  considerable  a  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  ho  thought  the  con- 
spicuous loyalty  expressed  by  the  whole 
Canadian  population  towards  the  Sovereij;>;n 
of  this  country,  and  the  country  generally, 
tm  the  recent  liappy  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  ought  to  show  that  if 
there  was  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain 
on  which  we  might  most  confidently  rely 
ns  not  likely  to  embarrass  this  country  by 
any  expression  of  bad  feeling  towards  their 
neighbours,  or  by  sympathizing  with  either 
party  in  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  the  province  of  Canada.  If  such  a 
feeling  did  exist  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
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take  to  think  that  it  was  by  force  of  ai^u.^ 
far  less  bv  virtue  of  so  small  a  force,  that 
we  could  hope  to  retain  that  coh  nj.  He 
believed  the  improved  feeling  which  sub* 
sisted  between  Canada  and  this  oouoiry 
was  the  result  not  of  the  strengtb  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  of  those  ties  of 
kindred  which  had  been  strengthened  hj 
the  gift  of  institutions  similar  to  our  own» 
the  consciousness  of  self-government,  the 
absence  of  any  undue  control  over  colonial 
offairs,  the  healthy  growth  of  the  free  in* 
stitutions  of  this  country  transplanted  to  a 
kindly  soil.  He  believed  that  it  was  an 
error  to  suppose  that  Canada  was  likely  to 
bo  disloyal ;  and  it  would  be  nn  error  still 
more  grave  to  think  that  the  United  States 
would  take  any  step  insulting  to  the  Cana- 
das  or  hostile  to  our  interests,  which  would 
render  it  necessary  for  us  to  increase  ao 
strongly  our  garrisons  in  that  province.  It 
might  be  that  rash  partisans  or  mobs  might 
make  an  incursion  over  the  frontier*  but 
they  would  bo  discouraged  alike  by  the 
Americans  and  Canadians ;  and  surely  we 
had  Militia  and  Volunteers  perfectly  able 
to  keep  off  such  intruders  till  the  regular 
troops  could  assist  them.  lie  believed  it 
would  not  bo  prudent  to  leave  the  garrisons 
in  Canada  not  reinforced  during  winter  ; 
but  in  summer,  while  Quebec  was  so  easy 
of  access,  he  could  not  see  why  they  should 
send  out  in  bo  ostentatious  a  manner  so 
larire  a  force  as  3,000  men.  There  was  an- 
other  matter  on  which  he  would  only  speak 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  reserve. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  Canada,  or  who 
had  spoken  to  officers  quartered  there, 
knew  how  great  were  the  temptations  to 
which  British  soldiers  were  exposed  in  that 
colony.  The  Government,  he  hoped,  had 
sufficiently  weighed  this  very  serious  con- 
sideration when  they  contemplated  de- 
spatching this  force.  If  temptation  nt  any 
time  was  held  out  to  British  soldiers  to  be 
unfaithful  to  their  colours,  how  much  more 
danger  was  there  when  every  trained  soldier 
was  worth  his  weight  almost  in  guld  in  the 
United  States,  looking  more  especially  to 
the  mere  pittance  left  him  after  paying  for 
his  rations  ?  He  hoped,  under  these  cir* 
cumstances  the  Government  would  do  some- 
thing  to  make  the  British  soldier  feel  that 
ho  had  what  would  make  him  remain  faith- 
ful to  his  regiment.  This  would  not  take^ 
much,  for  the  British  soldier  was  most  sen- 
sible of  kindness.  What  he  suggested  wa% 
that  while  in  Canada  regiments  might  have 
free  rations,  and  that  the  men  when  off 
duty  might  be  allowed  to  work  at  their 
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tr«iilc8  and  assist  at  tlic  harvest.  Ho  rran 
qutto  awaro  that  it  vras  a  matter  of  great 
delicacy  to  interfere  with  the  dieposition  of 
Her  Majesty's  troops,  hut  ho  thought  the 
House  had  a  right  to  demand  explanations 
with  reference  to  tho  despatch  of  tliese 
3,000  men  to  Canada,  because  it  might — 
though  he  trusted  it  would  not — lead  to 
suspicion  and  difficulty  with  a  country  with 
which  it  was  beyond  all  important  that  we 
should  remain  at  peace  ;  it  might  have  an 
otfect  damaging  to  the  army,  and  produce 
n  feeling  of  apprehension  and  dissatisfac- 
tiun  among  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada. 

ViscousT  PALMBRSTON  :  Sir,  I  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hen.  and  gallant  Officer,  though 
I  must  say  that  1  was  surprised  at  some  of 
the  arguments  which  he  adduced,  especial- 
ly considering  tho  profession  to  which  he 
belongs.  I  should  not  havo  expected  those 
insinuatious  against  tho  fidelity  of  our  sol- 
diers to  have  como  from  tlio  mouth  of  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  that  service.  I 
entertain  no  such  opprehensions  as  he  has 
expressed.  1  am  persuaded  that  the  im- 
putations which  have  been  cast  on  the 
British  soldier  nre  entirely  unfounded.  Tho 
lioii.  and  gallant  Gentleman  has  asked  se- 
veral questions  which  he  himself  answered 
ill  subsequent  parts  of  his  speech,  lie 
t^ilked  at  one  moment  of  this  large  expedi- 
tion—  this  momentous  measure — and  at 
another  moment  he  treated  the  force  sent 
out  of  3,000  men  as  insignificant  and  ut- 
terly insufficient  for  any  purpose.  Now,  I 
really  should  wish  him  to  tell  us  which  of 
those  two  statements  ho  intends  to  abide 
liy  ?— whether  he  actually  regards  it  as  a 
momentons  and  large  force,  or  as  a  very 
small  and  insignificant  one  ?  He  also  said 
there  oan  be  but  two  motives  for  which  the 
force  is  despatched — namely,  cither  to 
guard  against  an  attack  from  the  Ame- 
ricans and  to  interfere  in  the  war  now  going 
on,  or  elso  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
distarbances  in  Canada.  The  hen.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  has  given  a  reply  to  all 
these  sappositions.  He  told  us  that  there 
is  no  apprehension  whaterer  of  an  attaek 
from  the  Americans;  he  told  us  that  the 
GoTcnunent  have  pledged  themselves  and 
the  country  to  maintain  a  neutrality;  and 
ho  entered  into  a  very  eloquent  and  well- 
deaenred  panegyric  of  the  loyalty  which 
prevails  in  every  part  of  our  North  Ame- 
rican provinces.  Well,  I  concur  in  all 
those  assertions.  Undoubtedly,  we  havo 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Northern 


States  of  America  would  commit  such  an 
act  of  folly  as  to  add  a  contest  with  us  to 
the  internal  contest  in  which  they  are  at 
present  engaged.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  professed  in  the  most  solemn 
and  public  manner  their  intention  to  ab- 
stain from  taking  any  part  in  the  disputo 
now  unfortunately  subsisting  between  tho 
Northern  and  Southern  States.  Wo  rely 
implicitly  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
Canada  of  all  races — a  loyalty  that  was 
manifested  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner 
during  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
those  provinces.  Therefore,  none  of  those 
reasons  could  be  the  occasion  for  sending 
a  largo  force  to  Canada,  the  despatch  of 
which  would  be  a  momentous  measure. 
But  it  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  all  Go- 
vernments in  all  parts  of  the  world,  when 
war  breaks  out  and  great  military  operations 
are  commenced  in  neighbouring  States,  to 
take  the  small  and  usual  precaution  of 
strengthening  in  some  degree  their  mili- 
tary force  in  that  portion  of  their  territory 
which  is  in  closest  proximity  to  the  scene 
of  hostilities.  That  is  an  ordinary  precau- 
tion, the  neglect  of  which  would  be  blame- 
able  in  those  who  aro  answerable  for  tho 
interests  of  tho  country;  and  that  we  have 
not  gone  beyond  that  reasonable  limit  ia 
proved  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member's 
own  description  of  this  force  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech  as  a  very  small  one. 
It  is  a  very  small  force;  and  to  talk  of 
3,000  men  being  a  large  and  momentous 
expedition  is,  I  must  saj,  an  amount  of 
exaggeration  hardly  to  have  been  expected 
from  a  military  officer  of  so  much  know- 
ledge and  experience  as  tho  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman.  Well,  if  we  have  sent 
out  only  that  small  reinforcement — which, 
aecording  to  his  own  statement,  was  neces- 
sary in  common  prudence,  because  he  him- 
self complained  that  the  garrisons  of  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  had  been  brought  down 
too  low  by  former  operations  —  then  the 
question  arises  whether  they  have  been 
sent  out  at  the  proper  time  and  in  tlie  pro- 
per manner.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber admitted  that  reinforcements  ought  to 
be  despatched.  He  said  it  was  impossible 
to  leave  those  garrisons  the  winter  through 
as  they  have  lately  been,  ond  he  added 
that  reinforcements  could  not  be  sent  out 
in  winter,  but  must  go  in  summer.  Well, 
we  are  sending  them  out  in  summer;  and 
why  does  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlcmon 
complain?  One  thing  that  he  said  cer- 
tainly a  little  surprised  me.  On  fonnor 
occasions  we  havo  heard  complaints  made 
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that  troops  baro  been  provided  witb  insuf- 
ficiout  mcAus  of  traosport,  and' bare  oonso- 
queutly  suffered  bardsblps  and  been  detain- 
od  too  long  on  tbo  passage,  and  tbe  Go- 
Yernnient  bas  been  blamed  fur  sucb  bad 
Arrangeinonts.  But  tlie  complaint  of  tbo 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  now  is  tbat 
we  send  out  tbose  troops  in  one  of  tbe  fast- 
est Tossels  that  can  bo  found ;  Ibat  we  send 
tbem  out  in  a  ship  large  enough  to  ensure 
their  perfect  comfort,  and  to  obviate  tliose 
evils  which  too  often  result  from  the  em- 
ployment of  numerous  small  vessels  for  such 
a  purpose ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  wo  have 
abridged  the  length  of  the  voyage  as  much 
as  we  could,  and  that  wo  have  despatched 
tbem  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  reach 
their  destination  with  the  least  possible  in- 
convenience and  suffering.  Well,  I  should 
really  have  thought  that  a  military  officer 
would  have  given  us  credit  fur  that  instead 
of  making  it  a  topic  of  censure.  1  have 
only  now  to  say  that  the  measure  wo  have 
adopted  indicates  no  intention  whatever  to 
take  any  part  in  the  unfortunate  differences 
now  prevailing  among  our  relatives — fur  I 
may  so  call  them — in  the  United  States; 
that  it  indicates  no  suspicion  whatever  of 
the  true  and  midoubted  loyalty  of  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  our  North  American  do- 
minions; that  it  is  designed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  those  precautionary  ar- 
rangements which  are  essential  in  a  coun- 
try that  is  contiguous  to  another  country 
in  which  disturbances  exist;  that  we  have 
carried  it  out  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  spare  the  troops  any  inconveuieuce  which 
a  sea  passage  too  often  produces;  and  that 
we  trust,  when  they  arrive  in  Canada,  they 
will  behave  uitli  tliat  loyalty  for  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  does  not  seem  to 
give  them  credit,  but  which  I  am  persuaded 
the  British  soldier  will  on  all  oeccisions  ex- 
hibit. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  wished  to 
explain.  The  noble  Lord  had  asked  him 
whether  be  meant;  that  the  force  was  too 
large  or  too  small — because  he  had  stated 
that  it  was  both  ?  What  ho  had  said  was 
that  the  force  was  too  small  for  any  serious 
guarding  of  the  frontier,  but  very  large 
eompared  with  tbe  ordinary  establishment 
there, 

Mr.  DISRAELI  :~-Sir.  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  encourage  a  discussion  of  this 
nature ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  should 
eall  tbe  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
departure  of  certainly  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  from   th's  country.     I   should 
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not,  however,  have  risen  but  for  the  re- 
marks of  the  noble  Lord,  which  were  inge- 
nious enough  as  matters  of  Parliamentary 
reply,  but  wliieh,  nevertheless,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  so  satisfactory  a  nature  as 
could  be  wished.  Because,  after  all,  what 
is  the  character  of  this  operation  ?  The 
noble  Lord  has  made  a  number  of  cbser- 
vations  in  answer  to  thoso  of  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  but  he  has  not  onoe  touehed 
the  real  point — namely,  the  policy  of  that 
operation,  which  is  really  what  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  engages  the  i^ttontion  of  the 
country.  If  those  disturbances  had  not 
taken  places  in  the  United  States  would 
these  3,000  men  have  been  sent  to  Canada  ? 
That  is  the  question  ire  s re  to  consider, 
and  wo  cannot  bo  diverted  from  the  real 
point  by  observations  on  the  season  of  the 
year  and  all  the  other  plausible  super Gei- 
alitics  with  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
treated  us.  If  the  disturbances  had  not 
U\Vqm  place  in  the  United  States,  I  repeat, 
would  those  troops  have  been  sent  from 
this  country  ?  If  they  are  sent  in  couse- 
qucneo  of  the  disturbances  in  the  United 
States,  what  is  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  sent  ?  Is  it  to  guard  the  frontier  or 
to  increase  the  garrisons?  If  to  guard 
the  frontier,  aro  thev  sufficient  for  that  ob- 
jeot  ?  If  to  increase  the  garrisons,  aro 
they  necessary  ?  These  aro  very  plain 
questions,  and  I  did  not  discover  any  satis- 
factory reply  to  them  in  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
view  the  step  taken  by  the  Government 
with  anxiety,  and  not  with  approbation. 
It  is  a  step  of  very  great  importance. 
The  nuble  Lord  says  yon  cannot  enll  this 
an  expedition.  Well,  there  have  been  ex- 
peditions not  much  more  considerable  in 
number  sent  from  this  country  fur  very 
great  objects  —  for  example,  the  expedi- 
tion to  Portugal,  which  did  not  consist  of 
more  than  5,000  troops  —  and  which  aro 
often  referred  to  in  this  Uouso  as  im- 
portant historical  events.  So  tbo  de- 
parture of  these  3,000  men  for  Canada, 
may  hereafter  occupy  a  much  more  im- 
portant place  in  history  thsn  the  noblo 
Lord,  or  perhaps  any  of  his  colleagues  at 
the  present  moment  contemplate.  I  must 
say  that  I  think  it  a  very  serious  measure, 
and  that  the  Government  have  incurred  a 
very  grave  responsibility  indeed.  1  do  not, 
at  this  moment,  clearly  see  what  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  despatch  of  these  troops.  Dis- 
missing from  our  minds  the  disturbances 
in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  operation  ;  and  if  those  dis* 
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turbancos  aro  its  cause,  then  vro  Imro.to 
coubidcr  an  act  of  very  grave  policy  on  iho 
part  of  iho  Govcrnmont.  TIio  noble  Lord 
will  not  regard  it  in  that  light,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  if  brought  before  this 
House,  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  it  in  that 
light.  It  is  possible,  if  these  disturbances 
spread  and  greatly  prevail  in  the  United 
States,  that  there  may  be  outrages  on  our 
Canadian  frontier.  I  can  conceive  that 
there  may  be  violations  of  our  frontier  and 
acts  of  outrage  committed  by  subjects  of 
Uio  American  Government.  But  aro  there 
no  inhabitants  in  Canada — are  there  not  a 
numerous  and  gallant  people  there,  accus- 
tomed to  military  discipline  ?  Surely  in  a 
moment  of  emergency,  with  that  sense  of 
responsibility  which  all  free  men  have,  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  would  be  adequate 
to  the  occasion,  would  bo  able  to  depend  on 
their  own  energies,  and  would  not  require 
the  despatch  of  these  3,000  troops  to  set 
tiiem  an  example.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
should  say  that,  taking  this  early  opportu- 
nity of  letting  the  people  of  Canada  know 
that  we  are  prepared  to  assume  the  mono- 
]to]y  of  defending  them,  is  rather  calculated 
to  damp  their  ardour  and  make  them  feel 
that  it  is  not  their  business  to  protect  their 
hearths  and  homes  and  national  honour, 
and  that  they  may  pursue  their  profitable 
callings  without  coming  forward  in  an 
exigency  of  this  character.  In  that  view 
1  think  this  proceeding  unwise.  But  sup 
poting  these  disturbances  in  the  United 
States  are  not  the  cause  of  the  despatch  of 
these  troops,  the  step  clearly  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  strengthcu  the  garrisons.  The 
garrisons  aro  at  that  pitch  of  strength 
at  which,  upon  the  whole,  and  after  due 
experience,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Par- 
liament and  of  this  country  that  they 
should  be  maintained.  The  whole  tone 
and  tendency  of  our  policy  of  late  years, 
and  certainly  in  the  present  year,  as 
shown  by  a  vote  when  Parliament  first 
met  was  that  no  increase  of  military  ex- 
penditure, especially  in  respect  to  our  co- 
lonies, should  take  place.  Put  it  as  you 
may,  it  comes  to  this — that  this  is  an  act 
of  policy  CD  the  part  of  Iler  Majesty's 
Govomment,  It  can  be  viewed  in  uo  other 
light  tlian  an  act  of  policy  adopted  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  disturbances  in  the  United 
States.  But  is  it  an  act  of  sound  and  wise 
policy  ?  I  have  very  great  doubts  as  to 
Its  wisdom  or  its  soundness ;  and  wo  must 
eome  to  an  opinion  upon  the  point  in  this 
maimer.  Every  one  will  dismiss  imme- 
dUtely  tho  i4ea  that  the  traosmiMiou  of 


3,000  of  Her  Majesty's  troops  is  an  ade- 
quate means  for  preventing  or  baffling  an 
invasion  of  Canada  by  the  United  States. 
That  is  out  of  the  question.  Gallant  as 
our  troops  are,  and  little  inclined  as  I  am 
to  believe  that  we  may  lose  their  scrvicea 
by  other  causes  than  the  chances  of  war — 
although  I  think  my  gallant  Friend  was 
justified  in  alluding  with  delicacy  and  re- 
serve to  what  we  know  from  experience 
of  former  disturbances  in  Canada  was  the 
unfortunate  result  of  the  position  of  our 
army  —  still,  gallant  as  our  troops  are» 
no  one  can  pretend  that  such  a  force  at 
this  could  be  sufficient  to  prevent  or  to  de- 
feat an  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  United 
States.  What,  then,  will  bo  the  effect 
of  this  act,  apparently  hostile,  upon  tho 
temper  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  ?  I  do  not  say  that 
wo  should  do  anything  unbecoming  our 
position  or  the  doctrines  which  I  think 
have  been  wisely  and  soundly  laid  down 
of  neutrality  in  our  relations  with  tho 
Government  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing these  disturbances  ;  but  we  should  do 
nothing  wantonly  to  infuse  into  their  minds 
the  idea  that  there  is  any  suspicion  on  tho 
part  of  our  Government  as  to  their  con- 
duct, and  that,  therefore,  tho  Government 
of  this  country  is  looking  to  ulterior  con- 
sequences and  making  preparations  for  fu- 
ture misunderstandings  and  perhaps  war. 
The  only  inference  they  will  draw  from  our 
sending  a  body  of  troops — an  expedition 
which  is  not  powerful  enough  to  defend 
the  frontier  nor  necessary  to  increase  tho 
garrisons  of  the  town — the  only  inference 
will  be  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  tho 
English  Cabinet  suspicion  and  fear,  and  a 
preparation  fur  hostilities  which  may  bo 
contingent  with  the  United  States.  I  say 
that  is  unwise,  and  I  hope  such  is  not  tho 
opinion  of  the  British  Government,  and  I 
will  cheerfully  believe  that  it  is  not  their 
opinion  that  such  a  contingency  is  pro- 
bable ;  but,  if  their  opinion  should  be 
otherwise,  then  I  say  it  would  not  be  wise 
nor  politic  to  intimate  that  opinion  in  this 
manner,  but  rather  they  should  prepare  for 
such  a  sad  contingency  at  a  proper  time, 
and  take  proper  means  by  which  the  ho« 
nour  and  interests  of  this  country  should  be 
vindicated.  When  tho  noble  Lord  boasts 
of  the  promptitude  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment have  availed  themselves  of  the 
new  means  which  science  and  skill  have 
placed  at  their  disposal,  which  enables  the 
British  Government  to  transmit  in  a  short 
time  a  numerous  force  to  tho  other  side  of 
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tho  Atlnnilc,  lie  must  remombcr  tlint  tlio 
BAino  means  vrill  permit  tho  British  Minis- 
try to  roposo  in  confidence  witiiout  exhibit- 
ing any  unnecessary  apprehension  which 
circumstances  may  eventually  not  justify, 
knowing  that  with  these  new  means  which 
science  has  placed  at  their  disposal  they 
can  throw  upon  any  given  point  an  amount 
of  force  with  a  degree  of  promptitude  which 
former  Governments  liad  not  the  power  to 
do.  At  present,  I  confess,  it  seems  to  mo 
that  this  movement  has  a  fretful  and  a 
feverish  diameter,  and,  whatever  may  bo 
the  opinion  of  tho  Government  as  to  any 
ulterior  consequences  which  may  accrue  to 
Canada  from  these  unhappy  disturbances 
in  the  United  States,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  wo  had  acted  with  more  for- 
bearance, and,  until  necessity  forced  us  to 
do  otherwise,  if  we  had  continued  in  that 
tone  and  spirit  of  colonial  policy  adopted 
by  Parlinmont  at  the  beginning  of  tho  Ses- 
sion, and,  as  I  believe^  approved  by  tho 
country. 

SPAIN  AND  MOROCCO.— QUESTION. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  :  Sir,  in  putting  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department  as  to 
the  critical  stalo  of  affairs  upon  tho  coast 
of  Morocco,  I  mny  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  tho  importance  of  the  reply  of  tho  noble 
Lord,  because  it  has  been  admitted  by  him, 
on  tho  part  of  tho  Government,  that  this 
question  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
as  affecting  tho  interests  of  British  trade 
generally,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  great  fortress  of  Gib- 
raltar. At  this  late  hour  of  tho  evening 
I  shall  not  venturo  to  trespass  upon  the 
patienee  of  the  Flonse  by  any  lengthened 
speech,  but,  perhaps,  1  may  be  permitted 
to  qualify  my  remarks  by  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary observations.  It  will  be  in  tho 
recollection  of  the  House  that  when  hos- 
tilities broke  out  between  tho  Government 
of  tho  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  hostile 
aggressions  of  the  floors  against  the  for- 
tresses of  Melilla  and  Ceuta — which  had 
been  very  much  provoked  by  the  attitude 
of  tho  governors  of  those  fortresses — II er 
Majesty's  Government  demanded  in  writing 
of  tho  Spanish  Government  an  assurance 
that  when  hostilities  were  concluded  no  oc- 
cupation of  any  portion  of  tho  territory  of 
Morocco  west  of  Ceuta— nor,  in  fact,  any 
portion  whotever  of  tho  territory  of  Mo- 
rocco— should  bo  occupied  as  a  guarantee 
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for^tho  payment  of  any  indemnity  which 
the  Spanish  Government  might  beinclincU 
to  demand  for  tho  payment  of  '\U  war  ex- 
penses. I  think  the  British  Government 
very  wisely  demanded  that  assurance,  be- 
lieving that  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  might  bo  interfered  with  by 
the  occupation  of  the  opposite  coast  by 
Spain,  and,  moreover,  that  tho  interests 
of  Gibraltar  might  be  seriously  affected 
by  a  successful  conquest  and  the  annex 
ation  by  Spain  of  any  portion  of  tho  terri- 
tory of  Morocco.  The  quarrel  was  got  op 
in  the  most  novel  way  imaginable — but  I 
will  not  now  enter  into  that.  I  will  only 
say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  Mo- 
rocco is  in  tho  hands  of  British  subjects^ 
and  the  cause  of  quarrel  between  Spain 
and  Morocco  was  of  tho  most  futile  cha- 
racter. The  Spaniards  extended  their  lines 
outside  of  Ceuta.  A  wild  tribe  in  the 
neighbourhood  removed  the  landmarks. 
The  Spanish  Government  complained  to 
the  Government  of  Morocco,  who  yielded. 
Tho  Spanish  Government  then  made  fur- 
ther demands  and  the  Government  of  Mo- 
rocco again  yielded  ;  and  so  it  went  on 
until  at  last  tho  Government  of  Morocco 
told  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  and  the 
British  Minister  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  go  on  acceding  to  the  propositions 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  that  if 
they  were  forced  into  war  the  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the  Spanish  Government. 
Hostilities  did  break  out,  and  the  Spa- 
niards were  victorious.  They  lost  20,000 
men  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  They 
marched  a  few  miles  and  a  desultory  war- 
fare took  place,  but  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining what  they  wanted — an  indemnity 
in  money -20,000,000  of  piasters.  The 
Government  of  Spain  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  7,000,000  of  piasters 
from  tho  Government  of  Morocco  ;  but  the 
latter  Government  now  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible  for  them  to  go  on  paying  these 
large  sums  of  money  ;  and  then  what  does 
Spain  do?  The  House  will  hardly  believe 
it.  There  is  at  this  moment  an  immense 
army  collected  in  the  south  of  Spoiu,  and 
there  is  also  prepared  a  large  fleet  or 
squadron,  the  commander-in-chief  of  which 
has  visited  tho  port  of  £1  Araiche  and  has 
threatened  to  occupy  Mogadur,  which  is 
the  port  of  the  capital  of  Morocco.  There 
are  numbers  of  British  merchants  not  only 
in  Mogador,  but  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Morocco — for,  as  I  have  said,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trade  of  that  country  passes 
through  British  hands.     I  put  it  to  tho 
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Ilouse  and   to   the   Government  wbetlier! 
this  interference  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  compel  the  payment  of   the  in- ! 
deninity  for  Morocco  is  not  likely  to  have  . 
a  contrary  effect,  because  it  must  disturb  j 
the  whole  position  of  the  Government  in  j 
that  savage  country  and  the  payment  of 
the  ordinary  revenues  is  interrupted.     We 
find  from  the  events  of  1844,  as  well  as  | 
from  the  occurrences  of  two  years  siucd, 
that  directly  an  cnemy*s  ^ag  arrives  off 
the  coast  there  are  certain  barbarous  tribes 
which  rise  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  and 
all  trade  is  at  once  annihilated.     1  ask,  if 
British  merchants  are  entitled  to  that  pro- 
tection which  the  noble  Lord  assured  the 
conntry  would  be  given  them  in  case  of; 
luisconduct  on    the   part  of  the  Spanish  j 
Government,  whether  occasion  for  it  does  | 
not  now  exifct?     The  Ilouse  would  hnrdlv 
credit  the  amount  of  force  that  has  been 
collected  by  Spain.     The  noble  Lord  the 
Prime    Minister  just   now,   in   his   usual 
pleasant  manner,  sneered  nt  what  he  colled 
not  a  large  e.^pedition  of  3,000  men  ;  but 
what  does  the  House  think  is  the  expedi- 
tion   which    Spain   has   prepared    ngainst 
Morocco?      There    nro    15,000    Spanish 
troops  at  this  moment  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa.      There    are   abo   10,000   troops 
collected  in  the  south  of  Andalusia,  and 
the  whole  Spanish  navy  is  in  the  waters  of 
Algesiras,  ready  to  act  against  the  const  j 
of  Morocco,  and  get  up  a  squabble  with  \ 
this  country,  perhaps  at  the  instiji[ation  of 
a  neighbour.     The  Governor  of  Gibraltar 
has  visited  the  Spanish  squadron  at  Alge- 
siras,  and  has  reported  the  excellence  both 
of  the  ships  and  crews.     Now,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  noblo  Lord  whether  her  Majesty's 
Government  has  at  all  interfered  with  the 
object  of  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Morocco  and  Spain  ?    1  have 
recently  hoard  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  made  some  proposition  for  an  ar- 
rangement.    A  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
dispute  will  be  most  sati^sfactory,  and  the 
noble  Lord  will  gain  great  credit  with  all 
persons  connected  with  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  that  part  of  the  world  if  ho  ar- 
rives at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
ealty.     I  believe  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  olso  offered  its  services  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  but  it  will  be  better  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  so  excellently  re- 
presented by  our  Minister  at  Tangier,  Mr. 
Drammond  Hay,  can  effect  it  unassisted. 
From  the  great  influence  Mr.  Drummond 
Hay  possesses  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco, 
1  belieTOy  if  ho  has  the  treatment  of  the 


matter,  ho  will  bo  able — if  any  man  cai 
to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  noble  Lord,  before  the  commcuccnicnt 
of  the  last  war,  obtained  from  the  Spanish 
Government  an  assurance  in  writing,  twice 
repeated,  that  on  no  account  whatever 
would  Spain  even  occupy  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  1  osk  the  noble  Lord 
to  hold  Spain  to  that  pledge,  given  in 
1859,  and  not  permit  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, to  the  detriment  of  British  trade,  to 
occupy  any  portion  of  the  Morocco  coast. 
And  1  will  ask  the  House  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  is  one  that  ought  to  attack 
the  Empire  of  Morocco  in  tlio  way  it  is 
doing  ?  Because  Morocco  has  not  ex- 
actly kept  a  treaty,  is  Spain,  therefore, 
justi6ed  in  sending  an  enormous  army  to 
invade  a  State  at  this  moment  in  convul- 
sions ?  We  know  that  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment itself  has  not  been  so  very  strict 
in  its  adherence  to  treaties.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  lately 
spoke  of  the  disgraceful  bad  faith — those 
were  his  very  words — of  Spain  in  reference 
to  her  treaties  with  this  country.  England 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Spain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  paid 
money  to  the  Spanish  Government  for  that 
purpose.  Spain  not  only  entered  into  a 
solemn  engagement  by  treaty  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade,  but  received  a  sum  of 
money  to  do  it.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  Spain  took  the  money,  but  in 
every  way  fostered  and  propagated  that 
infamous  traffic.  At  this  moment  tho 
Captain-Generalship  of  Cuba  is  the  most 
lucrative  appointment  in  the  gift  of  any 
Guvernment  in  the  world — and  why  ?  On 
account  of  the  head  money  levied  by  the 
Captain  General  for  every  slave  imported 
into  the  colony.  Spoin,  therefore,  is  not 
tho  Government  that  ought  at  once  to 
proceed  to  such  extremities  against  Mo- 
rocco for  the  non-observance  of  a  treaty. 
Again,  has  Spain  always  been  so  very 
punctual  in  her  own  money  transactions  ? 
She  is  going  to  war  on  account  of  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  money  contract  by  Morocco; 
but  how  has  Spain  acted  towards  tho  poor 
Spanish  bondholders  in  this  country  ?  How 
does  she  treat  ihcm  ?  1  believe  in  1834 
the  Spanish  Government  actually  owed  to 
British  subjects  no  less  than  ninety  mil- 
lions sterling  I  How  did  it  settle  tho 
claim  ?  Did  the  British  Government  force 
Spain  to  pay  tho  debt,  at  Spain  is  forcing 
Morocco?  In  1834  a  compromiso  was 
made,  by  which  the  debt  was  reduced  33 
per  ceut,  besides  the  loss  of  many  years' 
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interest.  In  1850  another  arrangement 
was  made,  and  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the 
Government  the  interest  on  the  debt  was 
reduced  from  5  to  3  per  cent,  with  the 
confiscation  of  seven  millions  of  interest 
ovordne.  Again,  the  House  will  recollect 
that  last  year  the  payment  of  a  debt  of 
£400,000  was  required  from  Spain  by  the 
British  Government ;  that  sum  had  been 
due  for  twenty  years;  it  was  never  de- 
manded for  twenty  years  ;  yet  it  was  paid 
with  the  worst  possible  grace,  and  in  Spain 
much  ill  feeling  and  ill  blood  was  excited 
towards  this  country.  I  ask  the  noble 
Lord  also  to  consider  this  :  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  annexation  being  pursued,  not  only 
by  France,  but  by  Spain,  that  requires 
his  vigilant  and  active  attention.  The  an- 
nexation of  San  Domingo  is  a  most  serious 
and  dangerous  precedent.  We  have  heard 
no  opinion  from  ller  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  that  subject.  The  noble  Lord 
road  the  other  night  a  despatch,  in  which 
Marshal  0*Donnell  told  him  that  the  slave 
trade  is  not  to  be  introduced  into  that 
island.  [Lord  John  Russell:  No;  not 
only  not  the  slave  trade  but  not  slavery.] 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  but  considering  that 
Cuba  is  the  hotbed  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  and  that  St.  Domingo  is  only 
sixty  miles  distant,  there  is  some  danger 
of  the  traffic  being  extended  to  it.  But 
now  that  the  coast  of  Morocco  is  threat- 
ened by  the  Spanish  Government  I  hope 
the  noble  Lord  will  give  an  assurance  to 
the  country,  and  to  those  British  mer- 
chants through  whose  hands  nearly  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  country  passes, 
that  these  Spanish  forces  will  not  arrive 
off  the  ports  of  Morocco  and  excite  a  feel- 
ing among  the  barbarous  tribes  that  may 
cause  them  to  make  attacks  on  those 
towns.  I  hope  the  Spanish  Government 
will  be  prepared  to  treat  these  questions 
in  a  generous  spirit,  and  not  press  the 
Government  of  Morocco  to  extremities. 

LonDJOIIN  RUSSELL:  The  question 
put  by  the  hon.  Baronet  may  be  separated 
into  two  parts,  and  in  replying  to  it  I  think 
it  will  be  most  convenient  if  I  refrain  from 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  former  war 
between  Spain  and  Morocco,  or  into  the 
question  of  the  Cuban  slave  trade,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Spain  has  fulfilled  her 
engagements  with  respect  to  it  with  other 
Powers.  With  regard  to  the  hon.  Baro- 
net's question  referring  to  Morocco,  I  may 
state  that  the  war  between  that  empire 
and  Spain  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  con- 
taining a  stipulation  that  Morocco  should 
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pay  to  Spain  an  indemnity  of  20,000,000 
dollars  and  that,  till  12,000.000  of  that 
sum  were  paid  Spain  should  continue 
to  occupy  part  of  the  territory,  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Tctuan.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  engagements  of  that  treaty 
have  given  rise  to  disputes  and  differences 
between  the  two  countries.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Government  of  Morocco  states 
that  the  Moors,  regarding  Tetuan  as  a  holy 
city,  have  become  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
affected at  its  occupation  by  a  foreign  and 
Christian  Power.  On  the  other  hand,  llie 
Spanish  Government  complains  of  a  want 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  Morocco  as  to 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  asked  the  Oo^ 
vemment  of  Spain  what  is  the  cause  of  its 
assembling  these  land  and  sea  forces? 
The  Spanish  Government  states  that  some 
of  its  troops  in  the  territory  of  Morocco  are 
surrounded  by  barbarous  tribes,  who  are 
constantly  breaking  out  into  acts  of  tio- 
lence,  and  that  Morocco  refuses  to  pay  the 
instalments  of  the  indemnity.  They  say 
they  would  have  borne  any  delay  in  tho 
payment  of  the  debt,  as  they  knew  the 
Government  of  Morocco  to  be  surrounded 
by  difficulties,  but  what  they  will  not  to- 
lerate is  that  Morocco  should  repudiate  its 
obligations  altogether,  and  refuse  to  pay 
the  indemnity.  On  this  explanation  being 
given,  Ilcr  Majesty's  Government  proffered 
its  good  offices  to  the  Government  of  Spain 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute.  At  the  same  time  we  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Government 
of  Morocco  through  Mr.  Drummond  Hay, 
to  whose  services  the  hon.  Baronet  has  al- 
luded. We  have  received  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  Morocco  the  assurance  thot 
nothing  but  its  inability  to  raise  the  money 
at  this  moment  has  prevented  it  from  pay- 
ing the  instalments  of  the  iodemnitj,  that 
the  interruption  of  the  pi^yment  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Government,  nor  is  it  caused 
by  the  want  of  inclination,  but  that  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country  renders  the  Go- 
vernment unable  at  this  moment  to  pay  the 
4,500,000  dollars  that  are  due  out  of  tho 
1 2,000,000  dollars  of  the  stipulation.  The 
Government  of  Spain,  on  its  part,  has  ac- 
cepted the  good  offices  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  certain  terms  have  been 
discussed  between  them.  When  those 
terms  were  sent  out  to  Morocco  Mr.  Hay 
was  desired  to  prepare  himself  to  go  to  the 
Court  of  Morocco,  if  necessary.  A  message 
was  received  from  the  Sultan  stating  that 
it  would  bo  Tcry  agreeable  to  him  if  Mr. 
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Hny  would  proceed  to  his  court ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  liis  presence  there  will  have 
considcrablo  effect.  On  ihe  other  Imnd, 
the  Spanish  Government  appears  quite 
willing  to  wait  till  the  terms  thus  proposed 
have  been  considered  by  tho  Gorertiment 
of  Morocco.  And  I  must  say  that  the 
Spanish  Government  has  declared — and  I 
believe  with  sincerity  and  truth — that  the 
occupation  of  Tetuan  by  15,000  troops  is 
an  inconvenience  and  a  source  of  consider- 
able expense  ;  and  that  she  would  be  glad 
to  coroo  to  some  terms  by  which  they  uiight 
hold  some  other  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity,  or  have  the  proceeds  of 
tho  customs  assigned  to  them.  Tho 
Spanish  Government  aro  quite  willing  to 
consider  any  reasonable  terms  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot,  consistently  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  nation,  consent 
that  tho  treaty,  in  which  it  is  stipulated 
that  a  sum  shall  be  paid  by  Morocco  should 
not  bo  carried  out.  I  cannot  deny  that 
Spain  has  not  always  fulfilled  her  treaty 
obligations  ;  but  for  n)y  own  part,  I  confess 
I  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  thriving  re- 
Bources  and  increasing  prosperity  of  Spain, 
and  I  trust  that  our  country  and  Spain 
may  always  be  on  terms  of  cordial  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  If  wo  can  contribute  in 
any  way  to  prevent  a  new  war  breaking 
ont  between  Spain  and  Morocco,  I  think 
that  the  good  offices  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  be  well  bestowed  ou  tho 
cflTort. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee ; 
Mr,  Massbt  in  tho  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  madoi  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £811,800,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  on  nccount,  for  or  towards 
deihtjing  the  Charge  of  tho  following  Oivil  Ser- 
vices to  the  31st  daf  of  March,  1802." 

Mr.  PEBL  said,  he  thought  that  tho 
hon.  Gentleman  behind  him  (Mr.  A.  Smith), 
who  had  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Vote 
on  account  was  completely  unnecessary, 
would  have  done  better  had  ho  allowed  him 
fimt  to  state  the  reasons  of  the  application. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  under  a  mistake 
in  saying  that  tho  Estimates  wore  accept- 
ed without  scrutiny  by  the  Treasury  from 
the  difiercnt  departments  that  made  up  tho 
Ciril  Bofftce,  and  that  the  GoTcrnmcnt 


held  that  the  House  ought  to  receive  them 
on  tho  responsibility  of  the  Executive. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  objec- 
tion to  tho  Estimates  being  subjected  to 
tho  closest  scrutiny  which  the  House  could 
institute ;  and  even  his  short  experience 
at  the  Treasury  enabled  him  to  say  that, 
when  received  from  the  different  depart* 
ments,  they  were  subjected  to  a  scrutiny 
only  second  in  severity  to  that  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  that  House.  Tho 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  th^  effect  of 
granting  Votes  on  account  would  be  to 
postpono  to  the  end  of  the  Sessions  tho 
consideration  of  these  Estimates  in  detail ; 
but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  refer  to 
tho  papers  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members, 
he  would  find  that  the  Vote  proposed  to  be 
taken  on  account  formed  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  tho  total  amount  required.  The 
sum  asked  was  exceedingly  moderate,  and 
was  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  payments 
that  were  immediately  falling  due.  Tho 
hon.  Gentleman  was  under  tho  impres- 
sion that  the  Government  had  large  bft- 
lances  on  hand  on  each  of  tho  Votes,  appli- 
cable to  the  purposes  for  which  money  wub 
now  asked,  ana  referred  particularly  to 
two  Votes  of  last  year,  one  in  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  other  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, of  which  he  said  there  most  be  a 
considerable  amount  left  over.  From  H 
return  which  he  had  obtained  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  balances  on  tho  19th  of  Juno,  he 
found  that  thero  was  no  balance  upon 
either  of  tho  Votes  in  question.  Indeed, 
omitting  the  balances  of  the  sums  granted 
by  the  House  on  account,  and  a  couple  of 
balances  of  large  amount  applioable  to  the 
maintenance  of  prisons  and  prisoners,  the 
balances  in  tho  Exchequer  did  not  reach 
£30,000,  a  sum  obviously  insufficient  to 
meet  tho  payments  that  fell  doe  at  the  teN 
mination  of  the  quarter.  All  the  senrtceB 
for  which  the  Vote  was  now  asked  were  of 
an  established  character,  and  had  repeat- 
edly received  the  sanction  of  tho  House, 
and  to  which  the  sanction  of  the  Houso 
would  no  doubt  continue  to  be  given.  It 
did  not  include  any  new  Vote,  or  any 
Vote  involving  a  question  of  principle  likely 
to  excite  discussion.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
tho  sum  was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  pensions  and  salaries  for  services  acta- 
ally  rendered,  which  could  not  bo  post- 
poned without  hardship  and  inconvenience 
to  tho  parties  entitled  nnd  some  discredit 
to  the  country.  In  agreeing  to  tho  Vote 
the  House  would  not  abandon  any  portion 
of  their  control  over  tho  EstimateSt  or 
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delay  the  discussion  of  them.  Thoro  Diight 
not  ho  mnnj  cxnniplcs,  except  oflato  years, 
of  voting  money  on  account,  hut  the  cir- 
cumstances of  former  times  were  totally 
different  from  tlioso  of  tlio  present  time  in 
tliat  respect.  There  were  only  two  ways 
Id  which,  in  these  latter  times.  Votes  on 
Account  could  he  avoided.  Either  the 
House  must  he  prepared  to  pass  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  early  in  the  Session,  or 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  finan- 
cial year ;  or  else  they  must  permit  the 
Government  to  retain  largo  balances  in 
their  hands  applicable  to  these  services, 
till  the  period  arrived  when  the  Estimates 
could  be  proceeded  with  in  Committee  of 
Supply.  Hon.  Members  could  judge  as 
well  as  he  could  whether  it  was  possible  to 
arrange  the  business  of  the  Government  so 
that  the  Estimates  might  be  passed  early 
iu  the  Session.  Experience  showed  that 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  place  Supply  on  the 
paper  to  secure  a  night  for  it,  because 
jiearly  every  question  had  precedence  of  it. 
Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  Vote  the 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  Session.  The  Army 
Estimates  had  not  been  unusually  delayed 
this  year,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
general  business  of  the  Government,  and 
jet  they  were  not  concluded.  In  his  opi- 
nion, it  was  impossible  to  count  with 
certainty  upon  getting  through  with  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates  early  in  the  Ses- 
sion. Tho  objection  to  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  of  submit* 
ting  to  the  House  the  Votes  on  which 
balances  were  falling  short,  was  that  it 
assumed  the  continued  existence  of  those 
balances.  The  Public  Moneys  Committee 
of  1857,  recommended  that  the  practice  of 
allowing  the  Government  to  use  the  grants 
for  any  year  after  its  expiration  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  the  Govern- 
ment should,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  sur- 
render any  balances  that  remained  to  the 
Exchequer.  The  Committee  of  last  year 
on  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  gave  a 
similar  recommendation;  and  if  that  plan 
were  adopted.  Votes  on  account  would  be 
indispensable.  Presuming  that  the  House 
would  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  the  Government  were  anxious 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  would  facili- 
tate the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
system.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
trusted  the  Committee  would  not  hesitate 
to  grant  the  Vote. 
Mb.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  hoped  that 
Mr.  Peel 


they  would  not  establish  a  principle  of 
going  on  from  year  to  ^vcar  voting  money 
without  being  allo^^cd  to  discuss  tho  Esti- 
mates in  proper  time.  There  had  been  al- 
most a  promise  that  the  Estimates  would 
be  introduced  in  sufficient  early  lime  to 
allow  of  the  various  Votes  being  dis- 
cussed before  tho  House  lost  its  proper 
control  over  them.  As  the  Government 
refused  to  assent  to  lus  proposition,  and  as 
the  Estimates  must  come  before  the  House 
in  a  few  days  in  regular  course,  he  would 
move  that  the  Chairman  report  Progress. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  thot  until 
within  the  last  three  years.  Votes  on  ac« 
count  had  never  been  asked  for  except  on 
extraordinary  occa^iious.  This  was  the  se- 
cond time  this  year  that  the  House  was 
asked  for  a  large  Vote  on  account.  The 
sum  now  applied  for,  with  that  voted  six 
months  ago,  would  amount  to  £1,311.000. 
The  result  of  the  present  system  was.  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  vote  upwards  of 
£40,000,000  without  having  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  tho  items  of  which 
that  largo  sum  was  composed.  Nominally, 
there  were  now  four  nights  a  weeks  for 
Supply;  but,  as  all  sorts  of  questions  took 
precedence,  it  was  usually  about  midnight 
before  the  House  got  into  Committee.  If 
there  wore  one  night  in  the  week  on  which 
Supply  should  take  precedence  of  all  other 
business,  that  would  afford  a  remedy  for 
what  must  bo  admitted  to  be  an  evil.  As 
the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  said  that 
the  money  now  asked  'for  was  wanted,  tho 
Committee  could  not  refuse  it ;  but  he 
hoped  they  would  set  their  face  against  a 
repetition  of  the  system  year  after  year. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  observed  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Lambeth 
was  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  Votes  on  account  had  be- 
come more  frequent  of  late  years;  but  there 
was  another  practice  which  had  been  very 
rare  in  former  times,  and  was  very  common 
now.  He  alluded  to  the  custom  of  moving 
Amendments  on  tho  Motion  for  going  into 
Supply.  The  result  of  this  was  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  Government  to  bring 
on  the  Estimates  at  as  early  a  period  as 
formerly.  There  was  another  reason  which 
ought  to  induce  the  Committee  not  to 
throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tho  Go- 
vernment on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
Hitherto,  tho  Government  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  over  large  balances.  That 
practice  had  been  objected  to  by  more  than 
one  Committee  appointed  to  consider  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  public  expenditure. 
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In  order  to  meet  tlio  views  of  those  Com- 
mittees the  Government  had  reduced  their 
balances,  and  they  now  returned  to  the 
Exchequer  sums  which,  according  to  the 
old  practice,  they  might  have  kept.  His 
hon.  Friend  hoped  that  Votes  on  account 
would  not  be  continued  ;  but  he  forgot  the 
recommendation^of  his  own  and  other  Com- 
mittees— namely,  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  should  be  closed  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  that,  in  order  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  Civil  Service,  Votes  on 
account  should  be  taken. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
there  was  a  third  practice  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  referred, 
which  was  that  the  Government  were  fall- 
ing into  the  habit,  when  an  awkward  ques- 
tion was  brought  forward  by  an  inde- 
pendent Member,  of  getting  the  House 
counted  out.  His  own  case  furnished  an 
illustration  of  tho  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  private  Members.  Soon 
after  Easter  he  gave  notice  of  a  Motion, 
and,  having  balloted,  got  the  first  place. 
On  the  night  when  it  should  have  come 
on,  however,  the  Government,  who,  as  he 
understood,  were  opposed  to  the  Motion, 
hinted  that  it  was  desirable  there  should 
be  no  attendance,  and  so  to  avoid  being 
counted  out  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  his 
Motion.  A  second  time  he  understood 
that  he  was  to  be  counted  out.  At  last  he 
was  able  to  get  a  day  ;  and  then,  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  grant  his  Motion.  In 
that  way  much  valuable  time  was  lost. 
The  same  things  happened  in  other  cases, 
80  that  although  the  Government  had  this 
Session  got  an  additional  night  for  Supply 
they  seemed  to  make  no  additional  pro- 
gress. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
quoted  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Moneys.  But  what  they 
recommended  was  that  the  grants  for  the 
Civil  Service  should  be  made  on  tho  same 
principle  as  the  grants  for  the  Army  and 
Kavy,  namely,  for  the  supply  and  service 
of  the  year,  and  not  for  the  money  to 
be  spent  within  the  year  ;  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  that  arrangement  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  the  money  should  be  voted 
on  account  at  an  early  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion. The  old  maxim  was  Qui  sentit  com- 
modum  sentire  debet  et  onus  ;  but  here  the 
Government  were  reaping  the  advantage 
without  fulfilling  the  obligation — they  were 
getting  money  on  account  without  giving 
to  the  House  the  opportunity  of  granting 
the  Supplies  on  the  principle  of  the  Army 
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and  Navy  Votes.  No  Vote  was  taken  on 
account  in  the  case  of  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates, unless  on  a  great  emergency.  Last 
year  they  were  told  that  the  circumstances 
were  peculiar,  but  that  it  must  not  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent.  Exactly  the  eame 
thing  was  said  now  ;  but,  if  the  House 
were  ever  to  stop  the  practice,  they  must 
make  a  stand  at  some  time  or  other,  be- 
cause every  year  added  one  to  the  prece- 
dents which  would  be  relied  on  in  favour 
of  this  irregular  practice.  He  thought 
they  might  most  conveniently  make  such  a 
stand  in  the  present  instance.  It  had  been 
urged  that  the  money  was  wanted  to  pay 
salaries  before  the  Ist  or  5th  of  July,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  and  take  the  Votes  re- 
quired before  that  time.  Then  it  was  said 
that  the  House  did  not  lose  its  control  over 
the  Estimates  by  adopting  this  course.  In 
theory  this  might  be  so,  but  in  practice  the 
House  certainly  lost  all  useful  control  over 
expenditure  by  assenting  to  such  a  course 
— because  if  the  Government  had  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  off  every  important 
matter  until  the  end  of  the  Session,  when 
everybody  was  out  of  town,  there  could  be 
no  discussion.  Several  questions  of  much 
interest  were  to  be  raised  upon  these  Votes. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dill- 
wyn)  had  given  notice  of  a  Motion  on  the 
whole  subject  of  national  education.  Pro- 
bably the  same  thing  would  happen  in  this 
as  in  the  last  Session,  when  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Johu  Pakington)  gave  notice 
of  a  Motion  on  the  same  subject,  but  was 
only  able  to  bring  it  forward  late  in  August. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Bax- 
ter) intended,  upon  the  Packet  Estimates, 
to  bring  this  subject  under  notice,  and  the 
question  was  one  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  full  House;  but  of  this,  accord- 
ing to  present  appearances,  there  was  little 
chance.  It  was  said,  "  Oh,  but  the  House 
never  reduces  these  Votes.''  But  if  it  did 
not  do  so  its  criticism  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  Government  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  reduction  and  of  preventing  ex- 
travagant Votes.  The  present  system  in 
this  House  seemed  altogether  very  unsatis- 
factory. First  they  voted  Ways  and  Means, 
then  they  attended  to  matters  of  general 
legislation,  and  Supply  was  left  to  the  fag 
end  of  the  Session,  though  this  was  the 
most  important  function  of  the  Commons. 
If  this  practice  continued  the  House  would 
gradually  lose  much  of  its  authority  over 
the  national  expenditure,  and  would  cease 
to  fulfil  one  of  its  most  imperative  duties. 
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The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  agreed  with   his  hon.  Friend   in 
thinking  it  a  public  inconyenienco,  and  a 
serious  public  eril,  that  the  discussion  on 
the   Miscellaneous    Estimates  should    be 
postponed  to  so  late  a  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion.    The  subject  well  deserved  consider- 
ation, both  by  the  GoTemment  and  the 
House,   in  order  that    further    remedies 
might,  if  possible,  be  applied  for  the  cure 
of  such  an  inconvenience.     But  when  bis 
hon.  Friend  talked  about  the  GoTcrnment 
having  gained  so  much  bj  an  additional 
night  for  Supply,  he  ought  to  remember 
that,  though  this  gain  had  not  been  without 
value,  its  real  effect  had  been  exceedingly 
small.     As  to  the  course  now  proposed,  he 
could  not  concur  in  the  criticisms  which 
had  been  passed  upon  it.     His  hon.  Friend 
talked  about  the  Government  getting  into 
the  habit  of  having  the  House  counted  out 
on  Supply  nights.     Now,  he  did  not  know 
that  the  Government  were  any  more  re- 
sponsible for  "  counts  out"  on  such  nights 
than  his  hon.  Friend  or  any  other  Member 
who  had  Motions  on  the  paper.     The  fact 
was  that  on  a  single  night  when  Supply  was 
to  have  come  on  the  House  was  counted, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Government 
themselves ;    and   this    solitary   instance, 
with  which  the  Government  had  nothing 
to  do,  was  converted  by  his  hon.  Friend 
into  **a  habit"  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  procuring  counts  out.     His  hon. 
Friend  thought  a  stand  ought  to  be  made 
against  the  practice  of  demanding  Votes 
on  account  for  miscellaneous  services  ;  but 
the   allegation   on  which   he  founded  his 
argument  failed.     He  had  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Moneys,  but  it  was 
precisely   because   of    the    approximation 
they  had  made  to  the  recommendations  of 
that  Committee  that  the  Government  were 
now  obliged  to  come  for  money  on  account. 
If  they  had  made  no  changes  in  the  old 
system  they  would  have  had  at  this  mo- 
ment such  an  amount  of  balances  in  hand 
as   would   have   enabled   them   to  go  on 
without  difficulty.     But  the  balances  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  with  the  view  to  faci- 
litate an  approach  to  a  new  system,  and, 
therefore,  the  sole  reason  why  they  were 
now  obliged  to  ask  for  Votes  on  account 
was  because  an  important  part  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  had  been 
followed.     As  to  the  suggestions  that  the 
Rub^antive  Votes  now  in  question  should 
bo  taken,   that  arrangement  would  bo  a 
most  inconvenient  one,  for  if  they  were  to 
take  the  substantive  Votes  as  the  necessity 
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for  the  money  arose,  it  would  be  necessaxy 
to  break  up  the  order  of  the  Estimates, 
disturb  the  calculations  of  the  Government 
as  to  the  time  public  business  would  be 
taken,  and  throw  the  whole  business  of 
-Parliament  into  confusion.  He  submitted 
that  this  would  be  a  much  greater  incon- 
venience than  taking  these  Votes  on  ac- 
count. It  would  be  wrong  to  ask  for 
Votes  on  account  for  new  services,  but  as 
the  Vote  now  required  was  to  carry  on  the 
current  services  and  to  provide  for  the 
current  expenditure,  with  respect  to  which 
the  differences  of  opinion  were  comparative- 
ly limited,  he  thought  that  it  was  more 
expedient  to  take  it  in  that  form  than  to 
bring  forward  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty,  and 
ask  the  House  to  agree  to  them  at  the  fag- 
end  of  an  evening. 

Mr.  HENLEY  was  afraid  that  the  Go- 
vernment  were  carrying  on  the  old  and  new 
systems  at  the  same  time.    The  Committee 
on  Public  Moneys  recommended  that  the 
accounts  should  be  closed  ;  but  that  had 
not  been  done.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  they  were  approximating  to  it,  but 
there  was  no  security  that  they  would  not 
approximate  the  other   way.     The  right 
hon.    Gentleman   might   keep  oscillating. 
He  did  oscillate  sometimes.   He  might  take 
advances  when  it  suited  him,  and  keep  the 
balances  when  it  suited  him.    They  had  not 
even  a  pledge  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  would   be  entirely  carried 
out.     They  ought  at  least  to  have  some 
such  promise.    What  had  happened  ?    The 
Government  had  not  only  asked  for  money 
on  account,  but  they  had  asked  for  it  in 
driblets.     This  was  the  second  dose  of  the 
same  physic  which  they  had  had  this  Ses- 
sion, and  there  might  be  a  third  dose  in  store 
for  them.    It  might  or  it  might  not  bo  more 
inconvenient  to  take  the  Estimates  piece- 
meal, but  he  must  certainly  protest  against 
this  mode  of  carrying  on  business.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  House 
had  only  been  counted  out  upon  one  Supply 
night,  but  there  had  been  many  nights  on 
which   the   Government   might   have  put 
Supply  upon  the  Orders,  and  had  not  done 
so,  which  came  to  much  the  same  thing. 
The  House  had  for  one  week  been  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  a  small  Reform  Bill,  the 
advantage  of  which  was  very  doubtful,  when 
it  might  have  been  much  better  employed 
in  Committee  of  Supply. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  had  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  reiterate  the  pledge  for  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad  asked,  be* 
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cause  it  had  been  giTeti  some  time  ago»  and 
the  Government  had  already  taken  steps 
towards  its  fulfilment  by  introducing  a  mea- 
sure with  regard  to  Exchequer  Bills,  and 
moving  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts,  the  Report  of  which 
would,  he  trusted,  lead  to  the  settlement  of 
one  or  more  of  the  other  recommendations 
of  the  Committee,  but  it  was  impossiblo  to 
adopt  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  once. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
that  under  existing  circumstances  the  Go- 
vernment was  justified  in  asking  for  money 
on  account ;  but  he  should  like  to  know 
when  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  these  Estimates  would 
be  adopted  as  a  whole  ?  Until  it  was  so 
adopted  there  could  be  no  proper  system  of 
audit.  Ho  hoped  the  Bill  founded  on  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  would  be  intro- 
duced forthwith.  Expenditure  could  not 
be  discussed  in  the  dog-days,  and  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Supply  could  be 
fairly  entertained  after  a  mass  of  ques- 
tions had  been  ventilated,  and  when  the 
time  had  arrived  that  the  House  ought  to 
be  in  bed. 

Mr.  peel  said,  that  a  Bill  had  been 
prepared  the  object  of  which  was  to  carry 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Moneys  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  audit  of  the  public  accounts,  but  its 
introduction  had  been  delayed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts.  That  Committee  had 
now  nearly  terminated  its  labours,  and  the 
Bill  would  shortly  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  that  last  year 
he  called  the  attention  oJP  the  Committee 
to  the  Vote  on  account  which  was  then 
proposed.  The  feeling  of  the  House  was 
that  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  very 
objectionable,  and  the  Vote  was  agreed  to 
under  a  general  protest.  That  Vote,  how- 
ever, was  granted  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances from  those  under  which  this 
one  was  now  asked  for.  Last  year  the 
GoTemment  asked  for  money  on  account, 
because  it  had  laid  before  the  House  some 
*'  large  and  comprehensive  measures," 
These  measures  were  a  Reform  Bill  and 
a  Commercial  Treaty,  and  it  was  clear 
that  there  must  be  considerable  delay  in 
getting  through  the  Committees  of  Supply. 
This  year  no  one  would  pretend  that  there 
bad  been  introduced  any  large  or  compre- 
hensive measures  which  could  at  all  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  Supply,  if  the 
borinesa  of  the  House  bad  been  arranged 


with  that  adroitness  and  good  management 
which  the  House  had  a  right  to  expect. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
themselvos,  because  in  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  asked  when  the 
Miscellaneous  Estimates  would  be  pro- 
duced ? — and  he  was  assured  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentlcmon  opposite  with  some  self- 
complacency  that  they  would  be  introduced 
almost  immediately.  What  else  had  hap- 
pened this  year  ?  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
House  met  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  arrangements  as  to  the  trans- 
action of  public  business,  and,  if  possible, 
to  facilitate  its  progress.  There  might  be 
some  controversy  as  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee,  but  hon.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  would  admit 
that  the  desire  of  that  Committee  was  to 
further  the  progress  of  public  business  and 
to  give  every  possible  facility  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Another  day  in  the  week  was 
given  to  them,  and  other  regulations  were 
made,  the  solo  object  of  which  was  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  public  business. 
The  Government  had  not  brought  for- 
ward any  largo  measures,  and,  though  the 
House  had  given  them  additional  facilities, 
the  House  yet  found  itself  in  this  unplea- 
sant position.  It,  therefore,  became  the 
Committee  to  consider  what  course  they 
would  take  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  a 
proceeding  which  a  moment's  reflection 
would  show  to  be  rife  with  most  injurious 
consequences  to  the  public  welfare.  By 
agreeing  systematically  to  vote  money  on 
account  the  Committee  could  not  conceal 
from  itself  that  practically  it  was  putting 
an  end  to  all  control  over  the  public  ex- 
penditure. Except  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  reconsider  their  course  and 
withdraw  this  proposition,  which  he  hop^ 
they  would  see  the  propriety  of  doing, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  Committee 
but  to  express  its  opinion  distinctly  by  its 
vote.  It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  make  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  procuring  the 
Supply  which  they  required  in  due  course 
and  time.  He  trusted  the  Committee 
would  feci  that  they  had  a  responsible 
office  to  perform,  and  unless  they  did  so 
they  must  niako  up  their  minds,  in  the 
words  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stamford,  that  they  were  relinquishing 
some  of  the  most  important  functions 
which  they  were  called  on  to  discharge. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  hoped  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  the  Motion  for 
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reporting  Progress.  The  Goremment  were 
quite  aware  of  the  inconrenienoc  of  post* 
poning  the  Estimates  to  a  late  period  of 
the  Session  ;  hut,  really,  if  the  Committee 
would  look  hack  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
time  of  the  House  had  been  occupied,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  request  which  the 
Government  now  made  was  not  owing  to 
any  indifference  on  their  part,  or  to  any  dis- 
position to  postpone  the  Estimates  to  a 
late  period.     Take,  for  instance,  the  last 
night  of  Supply;  twenty-nine  Notices  were 
given  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  before 
the  Speaker  left  the  chair  ;  about  four  of 
these  were  got  through,  and,  no  doubt, 
notice  of  the  remainder  would  be  renewed 
for  some  future  evening.     It  was  only  ag< 
gravating  the  evil  of  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber complained  to  refuse  this  Vote.     It 
would  only  entail  great  inconvenience  on 
innocent  persons — namely,  public  servants 
for  whose  pay  the  money  was  required, 
and  it  would  answer  no   other   purpose 
whatever.     The  Government  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  get  on  with  business,  but 
he  could  not  take  upon   himself  to   ask 
Gentlemen  to  postpone  all  their  Notices 
till  Tuesday.     The  Government  were  ac- 
cused of  allowed  the  House  to  he  counted 
ODt ;  but  that  occurrence  had  usually  hap- 
pened on  Tuesday  nights,  when,  if  forty 
Gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  Motions 
that  had  been  put  down  for  that  evening 
had  been  in  their  places  to  watch  them, 
no  **  count  out "  could  possibly  have  oc- 
curred.    The  Government  were  not  bound 
to  keep  a  House  against  the  wishes  of 
Members  when  there  was  no  business  be- 
fore it.     To  show  that  they  were  in  ear- 
nest, they  proposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  new  regulations  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  take   Supply  as  the  first 
order  to-morrow. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Business  had  recom- 
mended that  Government  should  have  the 
power  of  putting  down  Supply  on  Tuesday 
nights  ;  yet  this  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  they  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  The  effect  of  the  course  taken 
by  Government  in  not  trying  to  forward 
business  on  Tuesday  evenings,  and  in  allow- 
ing the  House  to  be  counted  out  was  that 
Members  were  obliged  to  put  down  their 
notices  for  Supply  nights,  thereby  causing 
the  inconvenience  which  was  now  com- 
plained of. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  '*  That 
the  Chairman  do -report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again." 

Viscount  PalmtTiUm 


The  Committee  dimded :'— Ayes  99; 
Noes  148  :  Majority  49. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Childers, 

Mr.  peel  admitted  that  the  balances 
remaining  of  Votes  formerly  granted  were 
very  considerable. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  asked 
for  information  respecting  the  time  when 
the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  would  be 
brought  on  for  discussion,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  would  be  taken  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  It  is  im- 
possible  to  say  when,  but  as  soon  aa  pos- 
sible. We  must  first  dispose  of  the  Army 
Estimates. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow, 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 

PAROCHIAL  AND   BURGH  SCHOOLS 
(SCOTLAND)  (No.  2)  BILL. 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

The    LORD    ADVOCATE   said,   one 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  abolish  the  excla- 
sive  test  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be- 
long to  the  Established  Church  in  Scot- 
land.    On  the  other  hand  it  provided  that 
they  should  teach  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  Shorter  Catechism  as  set  forth  by  the 
Westminster  confession  of  faith.     He  did 
not  say  he  liked  this  test,  if  test  it  was  to 
be  called.     The  Bill  proposed  to  raise  the 
salaries   of  the    schoolmasters.      At  this 
moment  the  minimum  of  these  salaries  was 
£22  a  year,  and   the  maximum  £28  or 
£29.     He  need  not  say  that  that  remu- 
neration   was     disgracefully    inadequate. 
The  Bill  proposed  to  raise  the  salaries,  the 
mcucimum  being  £60  a  year  —  which  he 
was  far  from  saying  was  sufficient.     But 
if  they  could  join  in  doing  away  with  the 
exclusive  test  he  saw  no  reason  why  in  a 
future  Session  they  should  not  depart  from 
the  system  of  educational  grants,  and  re- 
vert  to  the  good   old  Scotch  system  of 
having  a  truly  national  education  in  Scot- 
land. 

Major  CUMMING  BRUCE  regretted 
the  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  House 
at  so  late  a  period  in  the  Session,  as  it  de- 
prived the  House  of  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing it.  It  would,  moreover,  have  been 
but  fair  if  the  Bill  had  been  brought  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  considering  it.  The 
Bill  was  introduced  in  1854:  then  itWM 
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rejected  bj  a  majority  of  one.  In  1857  it 
was  carried  bj  a  majority  of  above  thirty, 
but  the  Bill  had  been  always  rejected  in 
the  o^her  House,  and  a  similar  fate  would 
probably  attend  this.  He  trusted  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  Presbytery  would 
be  continued  over  the  parish  schools.  He 
desired  to  see  the  schools  maintained  on 
their  present  footing. 

Mr.  black  said,  that  he  was  op* 
posed  to  many  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
The  only  good  thing  about  it  was  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  salaries ;  but,  then, 
at  present  the  heritors  were  obliged  to 
provide  the  funds ;  but  now  the  proprietors 
and  the  tenants  were  joined  with  the  heri- 
tors ;  but  while  they  were  joined  with  the 
heritors  in  providing  the  funds  the  heritors 
were  to  decide  upon  their  application,  and 
also  upon  the  allowance  to  the  school- 
master. But  what  he  was  chiefly  opposed 
to  was  the  test.  At  present  all  that  was 
necessary  was  a  confession  of  faith  ;  and 
the  teacher  was  not  bound  to  teach  any 
particular  theological  doctrines,  but  this 
Bill  proposed  to  lay  down  that  he  should 
teach  doctrines  in  accordance  with  the 
Short  Catechism. 

Mb.  mure  would  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  thought  that  the 
declaration  would  be  most  usefully  settled 
in  Committee. 

Bill  read  2^  and  eommitted  for  Tuesday, 
2Dd  July,  at  Twelve  of  the  clock. 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1861. 

MiHiTTES.]  PuBUO  Buxs. — 1*  FooF  Assessments 

(Sootland). 
3*  Railway  Companies  Mortgage  Transfer  (Scot- 
land) ;   Edinburgh   Assessments ;   Excise  and 
Stamps 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  asked  the  President 
of  the  Council  (Earl  Granville)  if  the  Com- 
missioners' Inquiry  into  Public  Schools  had 
been  issued,  as  Lord  Campbell  had  stated 
it  was  nearly  ready;  and  had  also  men- 
tioned the  good  conduct  of  those  in  autho- 
rity in  these  schools,  and  of  the  Universi- 
ties, as  such  that  the  inquiry  could  be 
conducted  without  any  Act  of  Parliament 


being  introduced — a  thing  greatly  to  the 
honour  of  these  persons  ? 

Eael  GRANYILLE  said,  it  was  quite 
that  there  had  been  every  disposition  to 
aid  the  inquiry,  as  Lord  Brougham  had 
stated,  but  the  Commission,  though  nearly 
ready,  had  not  been  issued. 

Lop  BROUGHAM  trusted  that  it  would 
contain  no  exception,  so  as  to  exempt  any 
schools  from  the  inquiry.  The  Act  of  1818 
had,  unfortunately,  exempted  the  great 
schools  from  its  operation,  and  he  had  re- 
luctantly been  forced  to  agree  to  this  ex- 
ception, the  consequence  of  which  was  thai 
what  would  have  been  accomplished  above 
forty  years  ago  had  to  be  done  now.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  have  the  exemption 
removed  in  the  Act  of  1819,  but  in  vain. 
The  influence  of  Lord  Eldon  had  proved 
too  powerful.  His  Bill  of  1818  had  been 
by  what  in  these  days  was  a  kind  of  poli- 
tical miracle  carried  against  Lord  Eldon  in 
their  Lordships'  House  on  the  second  read- 
ing, and  he  was  certain  that  if  he  refused 
to  insert  the  exemption,  the  Bill  would  be 
lost  in  its  subsequent  stages  altogether. 
The  exemption  was  of  all  schools  having 
special  visitors,  and  it  had  been  afterwards 
found  by  the  Education  Committee  whose 
sittings  continued  a  week  or  two  after  the 
Bill  passed  that  these  were  the  most  full 
of  abuses. 

SUBDIVISION  OF  DIOCESES  BILL. 

BEFOBT  OF  SELECT  COHMITTEE. 

LoBD  LTTTELTON,  in  presenting  the 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  to 
whom  this  Bill  had  been  referred,  said,  the 
Committee  had  given  it  great  attention, 
and  had  made  many  alterations  in  it ;  but 
as,  in  his  opinion,  the  essential  principle 
of  the  measure  was  preserved,  he  should 
ask  the  House  to  agree  to  all  the  Amend- 
ments except  one.  A  clause  had  been  in- 
troduced enacting  that  ''no  scheme  for 
creating  a  new  See,  or  creating  a  new 
Dean  and  Chapter,  shall  take  effect  until 
it  has  been  laid  for  six  weeks  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  nor  if  within 
that  time  either  House  of  Parliament  shall 
have  addressed  the  Crown  in  opposition  to 
it."  The  attendance  of  Members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  occasion  when 
that  proviso  was  introduced  was  small, 
and  he  believed  that  several  voted  for  the 
clause  under  the  impression  that  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  was  in  favour  of 
such  a  provision.  He  felt  that  the  clause 
was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the 
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Bill,  and  he  Bhoald  ask  their  Lordships  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee when  the  Bill  was  before  them  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Tues- 
day next. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  said, 
if  the  noble  Lord  should  think  it  neces- 
sary to  propose  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  Select  Committee  he  should  feel  ab- 
solved from  giving  any  assistance  what- 
ever to  any  other  portion  of  the  Bill. 

LoBp  QVERSTONE  suggested,  that  it 
was  desirable  the  minutes  of  the  Select 
Committee  should  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed. 

Bill  reported,  with  Amendments;  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  Tuesday  next. 

ROYAL  NAVAL  RESERVE. 
MOTION  FOR  REOULATIONS. 

The  Dtjke  op  SOMERSET,  in  moving 
for  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  under  which 
Masters  or  Mates  of  Merchant  Vessels  may 
bo  enrolled  as  Officers  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,   said  he  would  take  occasion  to 
remove  a  false  impression  which  he  was 
afraid  had  been  created  by  a  former  dis- 
cussion.    A  reserved  list  of  officers  of  some 
tind  was  absolutely  necessary  in  case  of 
war.     A  navy  list  which  might  be  suitable 
for  a  condition  of  peace  would  not  be  suit- 
able for  a  condition  of  war.     We  had  now 
of  lieutenants  on  the  active  list,  according 
to  the  published  list  of  April  18G1,  the 
number  of  855,  but  the  whole  number  of 
lieutenants  unemployed  was  150,  aud  of 
those  150  only  25  would  bo  available  for 
active  service.      There  were  many  lieu- 
tenants on  the  active  list  who  still  in  point 
of  age  might  be  capable  of  service,  but 
it  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  employ 
them  as  lieutenants,  because  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  their  seniority  would  place 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time 
since  they  had  been  on  the   active  list. 
There  were  only  25  unemployed  lieuten- 
ants available  for  active  service.    But  how 
was  this  deficiency  to  be  remedied  ?    On  a 
former  occasion  it  was  said  promote  more 
mates.   The  number  of  mates  in  April  last 
was  86.     The  mates  never  remained  be- 
yond ^  year  in  that  rank,  whenever  their 
captains  reported  they  were  fit  for  promo- 
tion.    It  might  be  said  enter  more  cadets 
and  you  will  get  more  officers.     That  was 
a  very  proper  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  instead 
of  about  100,  as  had  been  the  case  before, 
about  200  a  year  had  been  entered.     It 
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should  be  remembered  that  the  entry  of 
too  great  a  number  in    one    year   was 
very  unfavourable  to  future  promotion  in 
the  navy.     It  might  give  the  Admiralty 
a  certain  amount  of  patronage  and  popu- 
larity, but  it  would  be  bad  for  the  service, 
and  bad  for  the  officers  themselves.     By 
bringing  a  number  of  young  men  into  the 
navy  of  the  same  year's  standing  their 
chances  of  promotion  would  bo  diminished ; 
it  would  produce  a  large  list  of  officers 
without  employment  during  time  of  peace, 
and   who,  by  being  unemployed,   would 
necessarily  become  inefficient.     It  created 
at  the  same  time  a  very  serious  chaise 
upon  the  finances  of  the  country.     "We  had 
now  been  at  peace,  as  far  as  the  navy  was 
concerned,  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
he  would  state  to  their  Lordships  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Navy  List.     Of  Ad- 
mirals we  had  now  on  the  active  and  re- 
tired list  309,  whereas,  in  1816,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  we  had  only  235. 
The  list  had,  therefore,  gone  on  extending 
and  the  pressure  of  the  deadweight  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  had  been  greatly 
increased.     The  number  of  Admirals  in 
actual  employ  was  about  20.     In  the  same 
way,  the  total  number  of  Captains  on  the 
active  and  retired  list  was  774 ;  so  that 
there  was  an  immense  amount  of  money 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered 
by  the  captains.     The  charge  for  the  re- 
tired officers  was  becoming  very  serious. 
Tho  payment  on  account  of  the  reserve  and 
retired  list  of  Admirals,  Captains,  Com- 
manders, and  Lieutenants,  omitting  pen- 
sions, Marines,  surgeons,  and  paymasters 
— amounted  to  £346,000  a  year.     During 
the   last  ten   years  this   deadweight  had 
largely  increased.    In  1851  the  chaise  was 
only  £205,000  a  year,  including  the  Ma- 
rines;   now,  it   was   £442,000,  also  in- 
cluding the  Marines  ;  and  this  result  was 
owing  not  to  any  considerable  war,  but  to 
the  necessity  of  bringing  up  active  young 
men  as  officers,  and  of,  therefore,  placing 
others  on  the  retired  list.     Their  Lordships 
would,  therefore,  see  that  if  the  fiavy  was 
to  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  would 
make  it  adequate  for  a  war,  their  Lordships 
must  consider  how  they  could  best  obtain 
the  requisite  supply  of  officers  without  at 
the  same  time  entailing  any  great  dead- 
weight upon  the  country.     It  was   said, 
"  If  you  cannot  promote  naval  cadets,  at 
least  promote  masters."     In  the  first  place 
however,  masters  ranked  as  lieutenants, 
and,  therefore,  no  advantage  would  be  de- 
rived to  them  from  this  measure.    More- 
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over,  in  the  event  of  war,  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  masters,  and  that 
being  so,  it  would   bo  most  unwise  to 
make  the  masters  lieutenants.     Ko  other 
plan,  therefore,  seemed  available  except 
that  of  bringing  in  officers  from  the  mer- 
chant   service.      These  officers  now  un- 
derwent as  strict  an  examination  as  the 
officers  of  the .  navy,  and  were  fully  com- 
petent to  perform  the    duties    expected 
from    them.      Two   objections  had  been 
started  to  the  proposal.     First  it  was  said 
that  these  officers  would  not  enter  the 
service ;  and  then,  that  by  inviting  them 
to  come,  he  was  interfering  with  the  course 
of  promotion  in  the  navy.    "Now  he  wished 
to  say  by  these  regulations  he  did  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  naval  promotions ; 
and  in  the  next  place  he  believed  that 
these  officers  would  not  only  not  object, 
but  would  be  quite  willing  to  serve  under 
captains  in  the  navy.     He  proposed  that 
after  serving  for  a  time  they  should  be  eli- 
gible for  honorary  rank   in  the  Keserve, 
which  would  run  parallel  to  rank  in  the 
navy,   but  would  not  interfere  with  the 
iS^avy  List.     If  these  officers  distinguished 
themselves  by  special  service  in  time  of 
war,  they  might  bo  introduced  into  the 
navy  on  equal  terms  with  those  on  which 
they  were  serving.     That,  however,  would 
necessarily  apply  only  to  a  limited  number 
because  he  apprehended  that,    their  pay 
being  higher  in  the  merchant  service,  few 
would  be  willing  to  leave  the  employment 
absolutely  for  service  in  the  Royal  Xavy. 
At  the  same  time  he  believed  that  they 
would  willingly  give  their  services  in  time 
of  war.     As  to  the  masters  of  the  navy, 
their  position  had  been  much  improved  by 
recent  Orders  in  Council.     Their  pay  had 
been  increased,  their  rank  and  position  in 
the  service  much  improved,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty were,  therefore,  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
obtaining  more   of   this    useful   class   of 
officers.     That  being  so,  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable to  interfere  further  with  their  posi- 
tion, except  in  respect  of  their  appoint- 
ment as  masters-attendant  in  the  dock- 
yards, in  which  case  it  would  be  fair  to 
them  to   increase   their    pay.     As  their 
Lordships  knew,  the  number  of  lieuten- 
ants w^  limited  by  Order  in  Council  to 
the  number  of  1,200,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered desirable  to  increase  them  gradually 
to  1,000,  but  not  to  any  larger  number, 
because    otherwise  they  hampered   each 
other,  stopped  promotion,  and  became  dis- 
heartened, or  if  promoted  to  be  captains 
or  commanders,  it  was  at  a  time  of  life 


when  they  were  unfitted  for  service.  The 
men  whose  services  he  desired  to  obtain 
were  otherwise  well  qualified  to  fill  these 
situations,  and  if  they  would  devote  them- 
selves to  gunnery  and  driU  they  would  be 
of  great  use  in  the  service.  By  employing 
them,  too,  he  hoped  to  add  to  the  popula- 
rity of  the  navy,  for  they  would  bring  in 
with  them  men  who  had  served  under 
them  in  the  large  steamers  and  ships  which 
they  commanded.  In  every  way  the  navy 
would  gain  by  employing  them ;  and  when 
the  war  was  over  the  great  majority  would 
retire  with  honorary  rank,  and  would  bo 
quite  willing  to  resume  their  old  cabling. 
This,  generally,  vras  the  scheme  which  he 
proposed.  He  had  framed  Regulations  for 
the  purposes  which  he  should  now  lay 
upon  the  Table,  only  premising  that  in 
preparing  them  he  had  been  greatly  assist- 
ed by  two  officers  of  the  Admiralty  whose 
loss  the  department  had  now  to  deplore 
before  the  document  was  completed,  and 
if  any  errors  had  crept  into  the  Regula- 
tions their  Lordships  must  attribute  them 
to  him,  and  not  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Board.  A  further  stage  of  the  Bill  in 
reference  to  this  subject  would,  he  hoped, 
be  taken  a  week  hence,  and  meanwhile  it 
would  be  open  to  their  Lordships  to  con- 
sider the  Regulations  which  the  Bill  en- 
abled the  Admiralty  to  frame. 

Moved,  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  Copy  of  the  Regulations  under 
which  Masters  or  Mates  of  Merchant  Ves- 
sels may  be  enrolled  as  officers  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve. 

Loiii)  COLCHESTER  said,  the  noble 
Dukc*s  statement  showed  that  previous 
Boards  of  Admiralty  had  allowed  the 
number  of  junior  officers  to  fall  far  too 
low.  Ho  was  informed  that  a  great  de- 
ficiency existed  with  regard  to  these  offi- 
cers in  the  larger  ships,  and  that  the  want 
of  discipline  on  board  some  of  those  sliips, 
about  which  much  had  lately  been  said, 
had  arisen  in  a  great  degree  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficient  number  of  these  junior 
officers  to  mix  with  tlio  men  and  check 
anything  that  was  going  wrong. 

The  Eael  of  DERBY  asked  if  the  offi- 
cers about  to  be  introduced  into  the  ser- 
vice would  be  promoted  beyond  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  ?  The  list  of  officers  above 
that  rank  was  already  overflowing.  If 
the  new  officers  were  promoted  beyond  the 
lieutenant's  rank,  in  case  of  a  future  war 
would  they  be  called  on  to  serve  in  the 
higher  grade  ? 

The  Duxe  of  SOMERSET  said,  in  cases 
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of  distinguished  service  the  new  officers 
would  be  promoted  by  the  Admiralty  in 
the  Reserve  to  a  higher  rank  than  lieu- 
tenant. In  case  of  retirement  they  would 
take  the  higher  honorary  rank ;  but  they 
would  not  be  required  to  serve  in  it.  If 
wounded  in  the  service  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  compensation  as  officers 
of  the  navy. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Six 
o'clock,  to  Tbursdaj  next,  half- 
past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1861. 

MiNUTKS.]  Public  Bills. — l®  Places  of  Worship 
(Ireland) ;  Crown  Suits  Limitation ;  Copyright 
of  Designs ;  Industrial  and  Provident  So- 
cieties. 

3»  Harbours  ;  Public  Works  (Ireland)  Advances 
and  Repayments  of  Moneys  ;  Voters  (Ireland) 
(No.  3). 

LONDON  COAL  AND  WINE  DUES  CON- 
TINUANCE BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  AYRTON  moved, 

"  1.  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  that  they  hare  power  to  make  provi- 
sion therein  continuing  the  fund  provided  by  Sec- 
tions 2  and  6  of  the  Act  11  Geo.  IV.,  c.  64,  and 
for  paying  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  account  to 
be  opened  under  the  Bill." 

He  could  not  but  express  his  regret  that 
towards- the  close  of  a  Session  in  which 
there  had  been  so  little  real  work  done, 
tlio  Government  should  have  appointed  a 
morning  sitting  for  the  consideration  of  a 
fUll  so  important  as  that  before  the  House. 
The  Government  made  and  kept  a  Hoiisc 
— with  difficulty  it  was  true — but  it  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Gentlemen  who  were 
its  immediate  supporters ;  and  it  was 
hardl}*  to  be  expected  that  independent 
3Icmbera  should  attend.  Consequently 
that  a  Member  should  speak  at  such  a 
time  was  like  appealing  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  to  the  House  itself.  The 
Government  in  acting  as  they  had  had 
failed  in  one  of  their  most  responsible  du- 
ties, and  had  lent  themselves  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City,  in  bringing  in  a  Bill 
to  promote  the  advantage  of  that  Corpo- 
ration.    He  was  compelled  at  this  stage 

The  Duke  of  Somerset 


to  interfere  by  movitig  a  series  of  Instxxio- 
tions,  which  as  they  related  to  distinct 
funds  would  have  to  be  taken  separately 
and  distinctly,  though  they  all  were  pro- 
posed with  the  single  purpose  of  doing 
justice  between  the  comparatively  small 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  and 
the  large  and  important  body  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Metropolis.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  Instructions  of  which  he  had 
given  notice : — 

"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  that  they  have  power  to  make  phivi- 
sions  in  the  Bill  for  continuing  the  fund  provided 
by  Sections  2  and  6  of  the  Act  1 1  Geo.  4,  c.  6i, 
and  for  paying  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  ac- 
count to  be  opened  under  the  Bill.  That  it  be  an 
Instruction  to  the  Committee  that  they  have  power 
to  make  provision  in  the  Bill  for  transferring  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  called  the  Bridge  House 
Estates,  now  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Conunonalty, 
and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  subject  to  any 
trust  affecting  the  same,  and  any  charges  thereon, 
and  for  paying  the  surplus  income  thereof  to  the 
account  to  bo  opened  under  the  Bill.  That  it  be 
an  Instruction  to  the  Committee  that  they  h%ve 
power  to  make  provision  in  the  Bill  for  transfer- 
ring to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  all  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  now  vested  in  the 
Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of 
London  under  any  statute  for  making  improve- 
ments within  the  Metropolis  (except  markets), 
subject  to  the  trusts  affecting  the  same,  and  the 
repayment  of  any  monies  raised  by  the  said  Cor- 
poration under  such  statutes,  and  thereby  charged 
on  such  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and 
for  transferring  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  all  the  powers  conferred  by  such  Statutes 
on  the  said  Corporation.  That  it  be  an  Instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  that  they  have  power  to 
make  provision  in  the  Bill  for  the  payment  of  the 
metage  dues  on  grain,  fruit,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dize received  by  the  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and 
Citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  to  the  account  to 
be  opened  under  the  Bill.  That  it  bo  an  Instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  that  they  have  power  to 
make  provision  in  the  Bill  for  payment  by  the 
Conservators  of  the  river  Thames  of  the  surplus 
of  the  annual  income  received  by  them  to  the  ac- 
count to  be  opened  under  the  Bill." 

Confining  his  attention  for  the  present  to 
the  first,  the  question  it  raised  was  simply 
whether  the  House,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Government,  should  make  a  free  gift  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  coal  dues,  instead  of  re- 
taining them  for  the  purposes  to  which 
they  had  been  applied  for  the  last  hundred 
years  ?  It  was  really  quite  startling  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary should  have  taken  the  course  he 
had,  after  the  preliminary  information  ho 
had  received.  After  the  great  fire  the 
House,  out  of  compassion,  consented  to  a 
tax  being  imposed  on  the  coal  imported 
into  the  City  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
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the  town,  then  re-erecting  its  churches, 
and  then  emhanking  the  Thames.  After 
the  Kevolution  of  1688,  the  orphans  of 
the  City  complained  to  Parliament  that 
the  City  had  taken  possession  of  their 
fortunes,  in  order  to  keep  them  till 
their  owners  came  of  age;  hut  that  the 
City  had  refused  to  repay  the  money, 
alleging  that  they  were  hopelessly  insol- 
vent in  consequence  of  the  civil  trouhles 
through  which  it  had  gone  —  though, 
in  truth,  it  had  heen  caused  in  no 
small  degree  hy  its  revellings.  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  decided  that  the  City 
should,  have  a  fixed  sum  of  £8,000  or 
£  1 0,000  a  year  for  its  expenses,  and  that 
the  rest  of  its  revenues  should  he  applied 
to  the  payment  of  its  dehts.  The  City 
would  not,  however,  accept  that,  but,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  East  India 
Company,  it  bribed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  Speaker  down  to  the  clerk ; 
the  result  was  that  Parliament  agreed  that 
the  City  should  be  left  in  possession  of  its 
revenues,  and  that  its  debts  should  be  con- 
solidated into  permanent  annuities,  the 
interest  of  which  should  be  defrayed  out 
of  certain  special  ways  and  means,  name- 
ly, £8,000  out  of  the  Corporation  of  Ee- 
venu^,  £990  the  profits  of  certain  aque- 
ducts, and  certain  apprentice  and  other 
fiees.  Parliament  also  granted  duties  on 
coal  and  wine,  the  whole  amounting  to  a 
revenue  of  £20,000  a  year.  As  the  City 
increased  the  fund  became  larger  than  the 
money  required  for  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest on  the  annuities,  and  since  1767  the 
fund  was  converted  into  a  Metropolitan 
Improvement  Fund,  but,  at  first,  it  was 
charged  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament  with 
the  cost  of  peculiar  works.  When  London 
Bridge  was  to  bo  pulled  down,  a  new  fund 
of  a  million  was  created,  and  called  the 
London  Bridge  Approaches  Eund.  On 
that  occasion,  the  Corporation  had  the 
Act  so  artfully  framed,  that  they  were 
enabled  by  it  to  withdraw  the  fund  to 
which  he  was  now  referring.  It  soon, 
however,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  that  Parliament  had  been  duped; 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1830— not  then 
"  a  reformed,"  but  what  was  called  a  cor- 
rupt one — was  indignant  at  the  fraud,  and 
the  next  Session  it  passed  an  Act  ordering 
the  Corporation  to  pay  back  the  money. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Corporation  had  endea- 
voured to  fix  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  of  the  public  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  works  they  had  in  hand,  forgetting 
that  the  real  question  was  not  one  of  a 


great  public  work,  but  simply  whether 
the  House  should  make  the  Corporation  a 
free  gift  ?  He  denied  that  the  Corporation 
had  any  right  to  the  money  at  all.  The 
fund  was  given  to  assist  the  Corporation 
when  it  was  insolvent,  and  the  annuities 
had  been  redeemed  by  the  growing  popu- 
lation of  the  Metropolis.  The  inhabitants 
had  therefore,  paid  the  debt,  and  ought 
to  have  the  fund.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  agree  to  the  first 
Instruction,  the  only  object  of  which  was 
to  enable  the  subject  to  be  discussed  in 
Committee. 

Me.  W.  WILLIAMS  seconded  the  Ke- 
solution. 

Mn.  Aldebmait  CTJBITT  said,  he  would 
not  follow  the  hon.  Gentleman  through 
his  historical  reminiscences.  The  City  was 
not  much  interested  in  the  question,  which 
was  merely  the  carrying  out  of  those  great 
works  of  improvement  which  were  so  much 
required  in  the  Metropolis.  The  City  was 
only  interested  in  4d.  out  of  the  IZd,  im- 
posed by  the  Bill,  the  remaining  9d.  hav- 
ing been  under  the  control  of  Parliament 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  City 
merely  collected  the  money  and  handed  it 
over,  but  it  had  no  other  interest  in  the 
matter. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  had,  ac- 
cording to  his  wont,  addressed  to  the 
House  a  Jeremiad,  in  which  he  had  re- 
presented himself  to  be  the  only  person 
that  cared  for  the  public  good.  The  great 
delinquent,  accorduig  to  him,  was  the  Cor- 
poration, but  the  Government,  he  said^ 
were  also  very  much  to  blame.  It  was 
only  on  the  previous  evening  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  blamed  for  bringing 
in  Bills  of  importance  in  preference  to 
Supply,  which  was  this  Session  in  arrear. 
If  he  (Sir  George  Lewis)  had  placed 
the  present  Bill  on  the  Paper  for  a  Go- 
vernment night,  he  was  perfectly  certain 
that  he  should  have  been  blamed  for 
giving  it  precedence  over  Supply.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  it  was 
not  the  usual  and  convenient  course  to 
bring  on  such  Bills  at  this  period  of  the 
Session  at  morning  sittings  ?  The  BiU  was 
founded  upon  the  Beport  of  a  Committee 
of  last  Session,  which  might  be  taken  as 
a  fair  embodiment  of  the  sense  of  the 
House,  and  which  had  recommended  that 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames  should  be 
carried  out  with  money  raised  by  means 
of  the  coal  and  wine  dues.  He  had  never 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  London  Bridge 
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grown  traffic  of  the  Metropolis  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one,  and  he  did  not 
thmky  therefore,  that  the  coal  tax  coald 
be  more  usefully  appropriated  than  to  the 
embankment  of  the  Thames.  At  the  same 
time  ho  wished  that  they  were  not  to  be 
wholly  confined  to  that  object;  for  he 
should  like  to  see  Waterloo  and  South- 
wark  bridges,  and  also  the  bridge  over 
Deptford-creek,  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lie.  The  last  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  labouring  classes. 

LoBD  FERMOY  said,  that  the  question 
really  was  how  were  the  necessary  metro- 
politan improvements  to  be  made?  To 
carry  out  tjiose  improvements  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  the  coal  and 
wine  duties.  The  sum  of  £11,600  con- 
tributed by  the  London  Corporation  had, 
no  doubt,  been  always  appropriated  to 
metropolitan  improvements,  but  he  did 
not  think  the  present  was  a  proper  occa- 
sion on  which  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
It  was  one  which  should  be  taken  up 
along  with  the  other  matters  that  might 
be  reported  upon  by  the  Committee  now 
sitting. 

Mb.  Aldeshak  COPELAI^D  said,  he 
would  make  but  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House.  The  Corporation  had 
been  spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent discussion  as  if  they  were  legislating 
solely  for  their  own  private  interest.  As 
a  member  of  the  Corporation,  he  must  say 
that  that  body  had  only  one  object  in 
view,  and  that  was  to  give  every  possible 
facility  to  those  having  business  to  trans- 
act in  the  City  without  regard  to  any  pri- 
vate interest  of  their  own.  The  Corpora- 
tion received  a  revenue  of  £5,000  from 
old  Fleet  Market,  and  although  the  con- 
structing of  Parringdon  Market  had  proved 
a  failure,  no  blame  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  Corporation  for  such  an  event.  The 
City  had  pledged  its  credit  for  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  New  Cattle  Market  and 
new  Cannon  Street,  and  in  doing  so  they 
had  expended  in  the  various  improve- 
ments during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  as  had  been  proved  before  the  Com- 
mittee, nearly  £340,000  more  than  their 
receipts.  There  would  still  exist,  sup- 
posing the  new  improvements  were  car- 
ried out,  great  demands  upon  the  City, 
for  assuredly,  as  soon  as  the  Thames  em- 
bankment was  constructed,  a  new  street 
from  thence  to  the  Bank  of  England  would 
have  to  be  made. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

"  That  it  bo  an  Infltmotion  to  the  Oommittee 


on  the  London  Coal  and  Wino  Dues  Continuance 
Bill  that  they  have  power  to  make  provision 
therein  for  continuing  the  fund  provided  bj  sec- 
tions 2  and  5  of  the  Act  1 1  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  and 
for  paying  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  account  to 
be  opened  under  the  Bill." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  5  ;  Noes 
160:  Majority  155. 

Mr.  AYETON  said,  that  after  what  had 
taken  place,  it  would  be  wrong  in  him  to 
prolong  the  discussion,  and  he  should  not, 
therefore,  divide  the  House,  although  he 
would,  in  order  to  place  them  on  the  re- 
cord, move  the  following  Ilesolutions : — 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

"  That  it  bo  an  Instruction  to  the  Committco 
on  the  London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues  Continuance 
Bill,  that  they  have  power  to  make  provision 
therein  for  transferring  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  the  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments called  the  Bridge  llouse  Estates,  now 
vested  in  the  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens 
of  the  City  ot  London,  subject  to  any  trust  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  any  charges  thereon,  and  for 
paying  the  surplus  income  thereof  to  the  account 
to  be  opened  under  the  Bill." 

Put,  and  negatived. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

*'  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  London  Coal  and  Wino  Dues  Continuance 
Bill  that  they  have  power  to  make  provision 
therein  for  transferring  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
now  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Gomonalty,  and  Citizens 
of  the  City  of  London  under  any  Statute  for 
making  improvements  within  the  Metropolis  (ex- 
cept markets),  subject  to  the  trusts  affecting  the 
same,  and  the  repayment  of  any  monies  raised  by 
the  said  Corporation  under  such  Statutes,  and 
thereby  charged  on  such  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  and  for  transferring  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  all  the  powers  conferred 
by  such  Statutes  on  the  said  Corporation." 

Put,  and  negatived. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues  Continuance 
BiU,  that  they  have  power  to  make  provision 
therein  for  payment  of  the  metage  dues  on  grain, 
fruit,  wares,  or  merchandize  received  by  tho 
Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens  of  tho  City  of 
London,  to  the  account  to  be  opened  under  the 
Bill." 

Put,  and  negatived. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

*'  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  London  Coal  and  Wines  Dues  Continuance 
Bill,  that  they  have  power  to  make  provision 
therein  for  payment  by  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames  of  the  surplus  of  the  annual  in- 
come received  by  them  to  the  account  to  be 
opened  under  the  Bill." 

Put,  and  negatived. 
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House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Continuance  of  Coal  Dues), 

Mb.  MOWBRAY  said,  he  wished  to 
move  Amendments  which  would  hare  the 
effect  of  aholishing  altogether  the  penny 
duty  which  had  heen  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  huilding  the  Coal  Exchange ;  and 
also  imposing  a  tax  of  Bd,  per  ton  for  fif- 
teen years  instead  of  Is.  per  ton  for  ten 
years.  The  cost  of  embanking  the  Thames 
would  not  be  more  than  a  million,  and  a 
tax  of  Bd.  would  produce  £100,000  a  year. 

SiK  G£OE(jE  lewis  said,  he  thought 
the  pressure  of  the  coal  dues  was  not  so 
strong  as  had  been  represented.  The  pro- 
position was  to  reduce  the  duty  received 
for  metropolitan  improvements.  The  5d. 
tax,  which  would  remain  after  the  proposed 
alteration,  would  produce  about  £90,000, 
while  the  9d.  produced  £160,000.  There- 
fore, the  amount  of  tax  applicable  to 
the  Thames  Embankment  would  produce 
£150,000  nett,  and  if  they  took  away 
£9,000  a  year  he  feared  they  would  not 
leave  a  sufficient  sum  to  defiray  the  pro- 
bable expense  of  such  a  large  undertak- 
ing. He  could  not  coucur  in  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  LOCEZE  said,  he  inferred,  from  the 
very  fact  that  the  Motion  was  made  by 
the  Member  for  Durham,  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  coal-owner. 
He  should,  therefore,  give  it  his  deter- 
mined opposition. 

Mb.  E.  HODGSON  supported  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  denied  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  was  acting  solely  on  behalf 
of  the  coal  owners.  It  was  certainly  very 
unfair  to  retain  the  penny  for  the  Coal 
Exchange,  which  had  long  since  been  paid 
for,  and  in  respect  of  which  a  large  sur- 
plus actually  remained  in  hand. 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  should 
support  the  clause  as  it  stood,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mb.  SLANEY  defended  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  said,  ho  would  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  3  and  4  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Application  of  Duties), 

Sib  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
proposed  to  substitute  the  words  **  the 
Lords'  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury " 
for  **  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works/' 


his  object  being  to  bring  the  funds  tinder 
the  direct  control  of  the  House  until  it 
was  determined  what  to  do  with  them. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  alteration  proposed,  which 
was  merely  of  a  formal  character.  The 
money  would  be  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
and,  if  the  House  wished,  the  account 
could  stand  in  the  name  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  instead  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said;  he  proposed 
to  strike  out  words  in  the  clause,  in  order 
to  confine  the  application  of  the  fonds  to 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames  only. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  general 
terms  were  used  in  the  clause,  but  no 
special  application  of  the  funds  could  be 
made  witiiout  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  Aldebuan  CUBITT  remarked,  that 
the  Thames  embankment  would  not  fulfil 
its  object  unless  a  new  street  was  made 
from  Blackfriars  to  the  Bank. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Application  of  the  Duty  of 
4id,  to  the  Payment  of  the  Interest  and 
Principal  of  Sums  charged  thereupon  for 
Improvements), 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  he  proposed  to  add 
at  the  end  of  the  clause  the  following 
words — ''  And  after  discharging  the  sums 
mentioned  in  the  clause,  the  said  duty  of 
Ad.  shall  be  paid  to  the  account  opened  by 
Clause  5." 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
Amendment  would  practically  have  no  ef- 
fect, but  would  raise  the  question  whe- 
ther  the  Ad.  should  be  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  City.  He  believed  the 
fourpenny  duty  would  not  be  adequate  to 
the  extinction  of  the  debt,  keeping  down 
the  annual  interest,  within  ten  years,  and 
there  would  be  no  surplus.  [Mr.  Atbtok  : 
There  would.]  His  calculation  was  not  con- 
sistent with  ^at  hypothesis.  But  to  save 
time  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment in  the  following  modified  form:— 
''  Afkcr  discharge  of  said  sum  and  interest^ 
the  said  duty  of  Ad.  shall  be  applied  by 
the  Corporation  of  London  towards,  or  in 
aid  of,  such  public  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  or  adjacent  to  the  City  of 
London  as  Parliament  shall  hereafter  sanc- 
tion." 

The  Amendment  of  Mr.  Atbtok  was 
withdrawn;  the  Amendment  of  Sir  Geobos 
Lewis  was  introduced,  and  the  clause  thus 
amended  was  agreed  to. 
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Clause  7  (Drawback  apon  Coals  to  con- 
tintie  to  be  allowed), 

Mr.  AYETON  proposed,  that  a  draw- 
back should  be  allowed  on  coal  used  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  Metropolis. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  proposal. 

House  rMumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again 
this  day. 

THE  MARCH  OF  THE  GUARDS  TO 
GUILDFORD. -QUESTION. 

Sir  harry  YERNEY  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  for  War,  With 
what  dress  and  accoutrements  the  detach- 
ment of  Guards  was  marched  from  King- 
ston to  Guildford  on  Thursday  last,  and  at 
what  hour  it  left  Kingston  and  arrived  at 
Guildford ;  and  to  move  for  a  Copy  of  the 
representation,  if  any,  which  was  made  by 
the  Medical  Offtcer  in  charge  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer  on  the  probable  e£fect  of 
such  a  march  on  the  health  of  the  Troops  ? 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  in  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  ques- 
tion, he  had  to  state  that  the  dress  and 
accoutrements  of  the  detachment  of  Guards 
on  their  march  from  Kingston  to  Guild- 
ford on  Thursday  were  such  as  were  used 
in  what  is  termed  ''  marchiDg  order ;"  that 
was  to  say,  the  weight  of  the  dress  and 
accoutrements  altogether  amounted  to  from 
45lb8.  to  49lb6.  He  had  only  further  to 
remark,  as  to  the  order  in  which  they 
marched,  that  the  commanding  officer 
stated  that  the  men  were  allowed  to  take 
off  their  stocks  and  unbutton  their  tunics, 
if  they  wished  to  do  so.  With  respect  to 
the  time,  they  started  from  Kingston  at 
ten  minutes  past  six  in  the  momiDg,  and 
reached  Guildford  at  a  quarter  past  two  in 
the  afternoon.  In  reply  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  any  repre- 
Bontation  had  been  made  by  the  medical 
officer  in  charge,  he  begged  to  say  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  assistant  surgeon 
to  the  detachment  made  no  representation 
with  regard  to  the  march ;  that  the  detach- 
ment had  marched  on  the  preceding  day 
without  any  serious  consequences  result- 
ing, and  that  the  medical  officer  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  representa* 
tion.  He  would  only  add  that  the  ques- 
tion of  clothing  in  the  army  had  long 
occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  Horse 
Guards;  and  that  several  great  improve- 
ments conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  soldier  had  been  effected  of  late 
years. 


EGYPT— THE  SUEZ   CANAI^TURKET— 
DEATH  OF  THE  SULTAN. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  Whether  he  has  received  any 
information  tiiat  M.  do  Lesseps  has  obtained 
or  is  likely  to  obtain  authority  from  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  to  compel  the  Natives  by 
forced  labour  to  work  on  the  Suez  Canal ; 
whether  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  en- 
gagements of  the  Pasha  towards  the  Porte, 
for  the  observance  of  the  Hatti  Scheri£^ 
of  Gulhan^,  and  other  humane  Edicts  of 
the  Empire,  that  he  should  compel  the 
Natives  of  Egjrpt  to  work  by  forced  la- 
bour; and  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  made,  or  proposed  to  make, 
any  Communication  to  the  Governments  of 
Turkey,  Egypt,  or  France,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  on  this  subject  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Grovemment  received  information 
some  time  ago  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul 
General  in  Egypt  that  M.  de  Lesseps  had 
obtained  an  order  from  the  Pasha  that 
10,000  of  the  natives  should  be  employed 
by  forced  labour  on  the  works  of  the  canal. 
The  Consul  General  stated  that  a  number 
of  natives  had  been  sent  down  by  the  rail- 
road in  order  to  labour  at  the  works,  but 
he  expected  that  in  a  few  days  they  would 
be  allowed  to  depart  again,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  the  measure  was  intended  only 
to  show  that  the  works  of  the  canal  were 
being  proceeded  with.  After  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  represented  to  the 
Porte  that  the  system  of  forced  labour 
was  contrary  to  the  agreement  with  the 
Sultan.  By  the  latest  accounts  which 
have  been  received  we  learn  that  Xurschid 
Pasha  had  stated  that  no  forced  labour 
was  going  on  there,  and  that  he  did  not 
give  any  credence  to  the  reports  on  the 
subject.  Whether  he  had  been  deceived, 
or  whether  the  forced  labour  had  ceased, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  proposed 
that  there  should  be  further  investigation 
into  the  subject  on  the  spot.  As  to  the 
last  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
have  to  state  that  inquiries  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  referred  to.  In  con- 
clusion, I  may  also  mention  to  the  House 
that  I  have  to  day  received  intelligence 
that  the  Sultan  died  this  morning. 

ENFIELD  RIFLES— SELECT  COMMITTEE 

MOVED  FOR. 

Mr.  HUSSEY  VIVIAN  said,  he  rose  to 
move  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
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mittee  to  inquiro  whether  a  more  efficient !  signed  by  five  out  of  the  seven  members, 


weapon  than  the  Enfield  rifle  might  not 
be  provided  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's 
forces,  without  additional  cost  or  serious  in- 
convenience to  the  service  ?  Three  or  four 
years  ago  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  mentioned  the  exertions 
which  had  been  made  by  a  near  relative 
of  his  own,  when  Master  Qeneral  of  the 
Ordnance,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldier  the  most  efficient  weapon  that  could 
be  produced.  That  fact,  perhaps,  might 
be  some  excuse  for  his  having  ventur- 
ed to  introduce  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  House.  At  the  time  to  which  he 
referred  a  comparison  was  made  of  the 
weapons  used  by  the  armies  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  there  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
rifle  regiments  a  weapon  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  ex- 
istence. In  1851  the  Minie  rifle,  the 
parent  of  our  present  arm,  was  introduc- 
ed; in  1852  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  re- 
commended that  all  our  troops  should  be 
armed  with  rifles;  and  in  1853  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  authorities,  ap- 
pointed by  Viscount  Hardinge,  was  the 
production  of  the  Enfield  musket,  which 
at  Inkermann,  to  quote  the  able  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times,  "  smote  the  Rus- 
sians like  the  hand  of  the  destroying 
angel."  In  the  year  1854  Viscount  Har- 
dinge published  a  memorandum,  the  most 
concise  and  foreseeing  on  the  subject  which 
had  come  under  his  notice,  recommend- 
ing that,  before  the  construction  of  machi- 
nery for  the  production  of  rifles,  experi- 
ments should  bo  tried  in  order  to  determine 
the  true  principles  upon  which  the  barrels 
ought  to  be  rifled.  That  noble  Lord  called 
to  his  assistance  the  greatest  mechanician 
of  the  age,  Mr.  Whitworth,  who  conduct- 
ed a  series  of  experiments  in  a  closed  shed, 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  coun- 
try, 500  yards  long,  the  result  of  which 
Was  that  he  discovered  the  true  principle 
of  rifling,  according  to  which  he  construct- 
ed the  weapon  called  the  Whitworth  rifle. 
Early  in  1857  Mr.  Whitworth,  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Panmure,  experimented 
with  that  weapon  at  Hythe,  and  with 
it  obtained  a  figure  of  merit  of  4i  inches, 
at  500  yards,  the  best  figure  previously 
obtained  being  24.  After  that  a  Commit- 
tee of  officers  was  appointed,  the  Keport 
of  which,  after  being  once  or  twice  refus- 
ed, was  produced  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Session.     That  Keport  was 

Mr,  Vivian  < 


under  some  sort  of  protest.  The  Committee 
was  most  unfortunately  constituted,  four 
members  being  Government  officials,  and 
three  of  those  being  gentlemen  who  had 
been  engaged  in  recommending  and  ar- 
ranging— for  it  was  really  a  matter  of 
arrangement — the  rifle  of  1853.  After 
squabbling  for  eighteen  months  they  sepa- 
rated without  arriving  at  any  conclusion 
by  which  the  head  of  a  department  could 
be  guided.  That  Report  was  made  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1859,  but  since  then,  as 
far  as  he  knew,  not  a  single  experiment 
had  been  made  by  the  authorities  to  test 
the  merits  of  any  other  rifle  than  the  one 
which  they  were  engaged  in  constructing 
in  quantities  of  1,000  weekly.  They  took 
no  steps  to  ascertain  that  the  weapon 
which  they  were  placing  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  soldier  was  the  best  that  could 
be  procured.  The  Report  bore  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  the  Whitworth  rifle,  but 
no  measures  had  been  taken  to  settle  the 
questions  which  the  Committee  had  rais- 
ed. Having  diflered  among  themselves 
to  the  extent  exhibited  by  the  Report, 
these  gentlemen  took  the  unusual  course 
of  signing  under  protest,  detailing  at  some 
length  the  reasons  why  they  did  so.  Ge- 
neral Hutchinson,  the  president  of  the 
Committee,  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
Wliitworth  rifle,  and  in  his  draught  re- 
port entered  into  the  various  reasons  for 
the  opinion  which  he  entertained.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dixon  did  not  discuss  the 
question  of  the  superiority  of  either  wea- 
pon, but  rather  argued  down,  if  ho  might 
so  express  himself,  the  advantages  of  the 
Whitworth  rifle.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  compelled  to  make  admissions  in  its 
favour.  Though  from  the  experiments 
there  appeared  to  be  no  question  of  the 
superiority  of  the  "Whitworth  arm,  the 
Committee  adopted  the  singular  course  of 
ordering  rifles,  on  what  they  called  the 
Enfield  model,  to  be  mado ;  but  they  im- 
ported into  them  all  the  distinguishing 
features,  with  one  exception,  of  the  rival 
weapon.  They  adopted  Mr.  Whitworth*s 
ball,  the  length  of  his  projectile,  and  the 
spirality  or  turn  of  his  groove,  and  they 
rejected  the  polygonal  rifling,  which  was 
a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever  ex- 
cept as  to  penetration.  Colonel  Dixon, 
the  head  of  the  Enfield  factory,  stated 
that,  **  although  no  extra  care  was  taken 
with  these  small  bores,  the  result  of  their 
firing  in  point  of  accuracy  was,  at  least, 
as  favourable  as  that  shown  by  the  Wliit- 
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worth  rifle."  To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gor- 
don very  great  credit  was  due  for  the 
part  he  had  originally  taken  in  introduc- 
ing the  Enfield  rifle  in  1853,  and  he  re- 
gretted that  in  this  instance  ho  had  not 
adopted  a  more  comprehensive  view.  His 
observations  were  based  on  a  comparison 
between  three  and  six  grooves,  a  point,  as 
he  had  stated,  really  of  no  consequence  in 
this  discussion.  Unquestionably  the  most 
important  member  of  the  Committee  was 
General  Hay,  who,  placed  as  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  musketry  instruction  in 
this  country,  was  probably  the  greatest 
authority,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  any 
other  nation,  on  the  question  of  rifles  and 
rifle  shooting.  That  gallant  General  said — 


« 


As  the  Report  contains  no  general  statement 
of  the  rolative  merits  of  the  Whit  worth  and  En^ 
field  riflo  '577  hore,  and  as  the  instructions  point 
to  the  '  relative  efficiency'  of  the  two  rifles  as  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  inquiry,  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  make  a  concise  statement,  detailing  some 
of  the  advantages  the  Whitworth  riflo  possesses 
over  the  Enfield  •577  bore: — 1.  Great  increase 
of  precision  and  range,  which  is,  comp<irativeIy 
speaking,  more  marked  in  windy  weather,  owing 
to  the  great  velocity  of  fliglit  and  rotation  of  its 
bullet.  2.  Much  flatter  trajectories,  which,  with 
reference  to  judging  distances,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  3.  Great  increase  in  strength  and 
durability  of  barrel,  which  is  much  required.  4. 
Greater  facility  for  adapting  the  tube  for  shells, 
rendering  them  most  effective  even  at  long  ranges. 
5.  Great  increase  of  penetration  (nearly  treble) 
when  on  special  occasions  it  may  bo  necessary  to  use 
the  hardened  bullets.  C.  Shortness  of  back  sight, 
that  used  for  the  Enfield  *577  bore  at  000  yards 
being  sufficient  for  the  Whitworth  at  1,100  yards. 
7.  Less  weight  for  the  soldier  to  carry,  the  re 
duced  bore  rendering  it  possible  to  use  the  old 
weight  of  bullet — namely,  480  grains — with  per- 
fect effect,  and  with  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  loss 
powder." 

But  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  the 
"Whitworih  rifles  over  the  Enfield  did  not 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  those  gentlemen, 
but  on  much  stronger  evidence.  The  Na- 
tional Eifle  Association  put  forth  an  ad- 
vertisement, calling  for  the  most  perfect 
rifle  that  could  be  invented.  All  countries 
were  invited  to  come  forward  and  compete 
for  furnishing  the  rifle  to  be  used  in  shoot- 
ing for  the  Queen's  prize.  Among  other 
arms  the  famous  "  small-bore  Enfield"  was 
used.  The  result  was  that  after  trial  the 
Whitworth  was  declared  to  be  the  best 
rifle  known,  and  accordingly  it  was  adopt- 
ed. This  year  the  same  advertisement 
had  been  put  forward,  but  no  one  had  at- 
tempted to  call  in  question  the  superiority 
of  Mr.  Whitworth's  rifle,  so  that  it  now 
stood  incontestably  the  finest  rifle  in  the 
world*     The  House  would  remember  that 


when,  at  the  contest  for  the  prizes,  Her 
Majesty  was  about  to  fire  the  first  shot, 
the  rifle  was  mechanically  fixed.  The  shot 
was  fired  from  the  Whitworth  rifle,  and 
it  not  only  struck  the  bull's  eye,  but  was 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  centre. 
Considering  that  the  shot  was  calculated 
beforehand,  and  that  it  was  flred  in  the 
open  air  and  at  a  distance  of  400  yards 
from  the  target,  it  was  probably  the  most 
marvellous  shot  that  ever  came  from  a  rifle. 
He  remembered  going  down  to  Wimbledon 
and  seeing  the  Swiss  riflemen  who  carried 
off  the  first  prizes  in  their  own  country. 
They  were  much  distressed  at  the  fact  of 
their  own  rifles  having  been  detained  in  a 
foreign  custom-house.  Those  arms  arrived 
the  next  day;  but  on  going  down  again 
he  found  the  Swiss  not  shooting  with  their 
own  rifles,  but  witli  the  Whitworth.  They 
had  laid  aside  their  own,  and  were  shoot- 
ing with  tho  Whitworth  at  long  ranges. 
At  the  French  rifle  meeting,  to  which  the 
whole  world  were  invited,  Mr.  Whitworth 
was  present.  Ho  had  not  been  in  Paris 
many  days  when  he  received  an  invitation 
from  tho  Emperor  to  an  interview  at  St. 
Cloud.  The  interview  was  a  long  one. 
The  Emperor  entered  at  great  length  into 
all  the  questions  connected  with  the  rifling 
of  small  arms  and  great  guns.  He  told 
Mr.  Whitworth  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  two  of  his  rifles,  and  that  he  much  de- 
sired to  see  them  shot  with.  Mr.  Whit- 
worth immediately  telegraphed  for  the 
person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
with  his  rifles.  A  trial  was  made  atVin- 
cennes ;  and,  at  from  500  to  700  metres, 
Mr.  Whitworth's  beat  the  best  rifles  in 
the  French  army  by  two  and  three  to  one. 
After  700  metres  the  French  rifles  were 
withdrawn,  and  from  that  point  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  shot  with  its  usual  successful  re- 
sults. Mr.  Whitworth  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Emperor  of  the  French ; 
and,  when  speaking  of  the  matter  to  him 
as  an  Englishman,  he  contrasted  the  prompt 
and  practical  manner  in  which  the  question 
had  been  dealt  with  in  France  with  the 
way  in  which  ho  had  been  badgered  and 
bullied  in  this  country,  after  having  for  so 
many  years  given  up  his  valuable  time  to- 
the  improvement  of  those  important  instru- 
ments of  warfare.  Not  only  at  the  contest 
which  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  Queen, 
but  at  the  subsequent  great  trials,  all  tho 
best  shooting  was  made  either  by  rifles 
made  by  Mr.  Whitworth  himself,  or  rifles 
made  on  his  plan  of  rifling  by  Mr.  Westley 
Hichards.     Mr.  Boss  won  the  great  prize 
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at  Wimbledon  with  a  Whitworth;  and  the 
Prince  Consort* s,  theDake  of  Cambridge's, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  prizes  were 
all  won  with  breech-loading  rifles  made  by 
Mr.  Westley  Bichards  under  licence  from 
Mr.  Whitworth.  The  Enfield  rifle  was 
completely  snufled  out  after  600  yards; 
a  high  authority  told  him  that  he  would 
as  soon  go  out  and  play  at  marbles  as 
shoot  with  an  Enfield  rifle  over  600  yards. 
Last  year  Lord  Herbert  made  a  statement, 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  on  this 
subject.  He  did  not  think  that  the  noble 
Lord  denied  the  merits  of  Mr.  Whitworth's 
rifle,  but  he  said  that  its  cost  was  so  great 
that  it  was  impossible  to  adopt  it  as  an 
arm  for  general  use.  His  Lordship  stated 
its  cost  to  be  £10.  On  the  moment,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  contrary  to  common 
sense  to  suppose  that  a  diflerence  in  the 
barrels  could  cause  such  a  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  the  Enfield  and  that  of 
Mr.  Whitworth's  rifle.  He  put  himself  in 
communication  with  that  gentleman,  and 
received  the  following  letter : — 

«*  Fenton's  Ilotel,  July  12th,  1860. 

•'  My  dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  making 
inouiries  respecting  the  Whitworth  rifles,  I  beg  to 
inform  yoa  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
Adapting  the  Enfield  machinery  to  the  manufacture 
of  serTice  muskets  rifled  on  my  system.  Indeed, 
I  offered  upwards  of  two  years  ago  to  give  my  as- 
sistance in  making  tho  required  alterations.  The 
serrice  muskets  rifled  on  my  principle  would  be 
manufiustured  at  the  same  cost  as  the  present  En- 
field, the  quality  of  workmanship  and  materials 
being  the  same.  The  only  change  required  would 
be  to  substitute  the  form  of  rifling  adopted  by  me 
in  place  of  the  triple-grooved  form.  I  feel  con- 
fident the  change  could  be  made  without  difficulty, 
and,  supposing  materials,  workmanship,  and  cost 
to  remain  the  same,  it  would  afford  a  rifle  having, 
I  believe,  at  least  double  the  efficiency  of  the  rifle 
now  made.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  a 
slight  extra  expense — say5«.,  may  be  advanta- 
geously incurred  in  making  the  barrels  with 
greater  care  ;  that  slightly  increased  expense 
would  be  an  economical  outlay,  as  the  efficiency 
of  the  rifle  would  be  thereby  increased  in  a  far 
ffreater  proportion.  Most  erroneous  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  from  the  fact  that  rifles  supplied 
from  my  establishment  cost  £10.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  those  rifles  were  manufactured 
in  a  newly  organized  establishment  working  on  a 
limited  scale ;  that  their  fittings,  materials,  work- 
manship, and  finish  are  all  of  superior  quality ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  rifles  suited  to  supply  the  special 
demand  which  exists  for  them.  They  are  not  in- 
tended as  pattern  service  muskets,  nor  can  their 
eost,  when  manufactured  in  a  private  establish- 
ment, carried  on  on  a  limited  scale,  be  compared 
with  that  required  to  manufacture  muskets  in 
such  an  establishment  as  Enfield.  As  a  proof  of 
the  advantageous  application  of  my  system  of 
rifiing  to  tho  ordinary  service  barrels,  I  may  refer 
to  the  success  of  Mr.  Westley  Richards's  breecb- 
loaden  at  the  trials  at  Wimbledon.   Mr.  Richards 
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made  bis  breoch-loaden  with  ordinary  Mrrioe 
barrels,  and  rifled  them  on  my  principle,  onder 
licence,  with  his  ordinary  machines.  Hia  breech- 
loaders wore  first  in  the  contest  for  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge's  prize,  and  also  in  that  for  the  Prince 
Consort's  prize.  The  highest  number  of  points 
(24)  gained  at  the  long  ranges — 800,  900,  and 
1,000  yards — were  gained  by  Mr.  Ross  with  one 
of  my  rifles ;  the  second  highest  number  of  points 
(22)  gained  at  the  same  ranges  with  a  like  num- 
ber of  shots,  were  gained  by  Lieutenant  Lacy, 
with  one  of  Mr.  Riohards's  breech-loaders,  hav- 
ing an  ordinary  service  barrel,  rifled  under  licence 
on  my  principle. 

**  I  remain,  dec, 

"  JossPH  WmTWoaTH. 
"  Hussey  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P." 

That  letter  pnt  the  question  of  cost  beyond 
a  doubt.  He  had  handed  that  letter  to 
Lord  Herbert,  and  hoped  he  might  bo 
spared  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House.  He  thought  that 
the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  Whit- 
worth rifle  over  the  Enfield,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  manufacturing  it  at  about  the 
same  cost,  would  have  induced  the  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  the  Whitworth  rifle. 
In  confirmation  of  his  statement,  that  the 
Whitworth  rifle  could  be  produced  for  the 
same  sum  as  the  Enfield,  he  might  men- 
tion that  ho  had  that  morning  received  an 
assurance  from  Mr.  Westley  Itichards,  that 
he  had  manufactured  an  ordinary  service 
musket  on  the  Whitworth  principle,  at  a 
cost  not  one  sixpence  greater  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  musket.  He  was  further  in- 
formed that  last  year  twenty  muskets 
were  made  at  Enfield  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  as  if  they  were  intended  to  be 
rifled  on  the  Enfield  system.  These  rifles 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Whitworth,  who  finished 
the  boring  and  rifled  them  on  his  prin- 
ciple. Before  returning  them  to  the  Go- 
vernment he  ascertained  by  experiment 
that  the  figure  of  merit  of  these  twenty 
rifles  averaged  6in.  at  500  yards,  that  of  the 
Enfleld  ranging  from  12  to  20in.,  thus 
showing  a  marked  superiority  even  at  this 
short  range.  These  rifles  were  returned  to 
the  Gt)vemment,  on  the  13th  September, 
1860,  but  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
they  had  never  yet  been  tried.  They  had 
now  500,000  rifles  on  the  Enfield  plan. 
Lord  Hardinge  said  that  1,000,000  were 
required  by  the  country.  The  British 
Army  was  so  divided  that  in  no  country 
in  tho  world  could  a  new  system  be  intro- 
duced more  easily.  The  machinery  at 
Enfield  could  bo  perfectly  adapted  to  tho 
manufacture  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  rifle, 
and  if  this  were  done  and  contracts  re- 
arranged in  no  long  space  of  time  100,000 
Whitworth  rifles  could  be  issued  per  an- 
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num.    The  "life"  of  on  Enfiold  rifle,  the 
barrel  of  which  was  thin  and  tho  grooves 
shallow,  did  not  extend  beyond  twelve 
years.     "Within  that  period  of  time,  there- 
fore, the  Government  must  renew  every 
musket  in  their  possession.  This  year  there 
were   sums  asked  for  in  various  Votes, 
which,  added  together,   made  an  aggre- 
gate of  £760,000  for  small  arms.     Would 
tiie  House  of  Commons  permit  the  Go- 
vernment to  go  on  spending  this  sum  in 
producing  a  rifle  confessedly  worse  than 
that  which  could  be  made  for  the  same 
money  ?  He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
consider  him  justified  in  occupying  its 
time  with    this    matter,   and  that  hon. 
Members  would  support  him  in  his  desire 
to  get  the    question    investigated.      He 
might  be  told  that  the  House  was  not  a 
proper  tribunal  for  the  consideration  of 
such  cases  ;   but  there  were  many  hon. 
If  embers  as  well  qualified  to  form  an  opi- 
nion upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  En- 
field and  Whitworth  rifles  as  any  of  the 
officers  to  whom  the  matter  had  formeriy 
been  referred.   A  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee was  a  painstaking,  just,  and  impar- 
tial tribunal,  and  he  should  have  much 
greater  confidence  in  its  decision  than  in 
that  of  the  prejudiced  officials  to  whom 
the  Whitworth  rifle  was  referred.     He 
was  informed  that  three  out  of  seven  of 
tho  Committee  that  reported  against  the 
Whitworth  were  tho  originators  of  the 
Enfield  rifle.     Only  two  members  of  the 
Committee  could  be  said  to  bo  wholly  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial,  and  they  were 
botn  in  favour  of  the  Whitworth  rifle. 
He  said,  therefore,  that  the  advisability  of 
continuing  to  manufacture    tho    Enfleld 
rifle  ought  to  be  investigated.    He  should 
be  Bornr  that  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for 
War  should  allow  the  reputation  he  had 
gained  by  the  eflbctive  manner  in  which 
he  had  done  his  work  to  be  tarnished  by 
his  refusal  of  a  just  demand.     The  pre- 
sent question  could  not  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  rest,  for  if  his  Motion  were  re- 
jected, he  pledged  himself  to  renew  it  next 
year.     He  had  only  to  say  that  when  first 
he  took  up  the  question  he  had  scarcely 
any  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Whitworth. 
Ho  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  he  had  only  been  induced  on  public 
grounds  to  bring  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  tho  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  Select  Committeo  be  appointed,  to  in- 
qnire  whether  a  more  effloient  weapon  than  tho 
Enfleld  Biflo  may  not  bo  provided  for  tho  uso  of 
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Her  Majesty's  Forces,  without  additional  cost  or 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  Scryico." 

Mil.  TURNER  said,  he  felt  he  should  bo 
doing  an  injustice  to  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman whom  he  had  the  honour  to  reckon 
among  his  constituents  if  he  did  not  second 
the  Motion.     The  general  opinion  in  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  district  which 
he  represented,  was  that  very  scant  justice 
had  been  done  to   Mr.  Whitworth  after 
the  series  of  experiments  which  he  had 
carried  on  for  many  years  to  such  a  suc- 
cessful result,  and  when  the  skill,  know- 
ledge, and  patience  that  hod  enabled  him 
to  produce  a  valuable  weapon  had  not  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Government.   It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  Mr.  Whitworth 
was  the  most  celebrated  mechanician  of  the 
age,  and  he  had  made  an  ample  fortune  in 
carrying  to  a  successful  result  machinery 
of  the  most  complicated  nature,  not  only 
for  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  but 
for  making  the  very  instruments  by  which 
that  machinery  was  constructed.     That 
gentleman's  absolute  precision  in  mechan- 
ism was  now  so  universally  acknowledged 
that  in  all  the  workshops  in  the  world  his 
principles  were  adopted.    It  had  not  been 
Mr.  Whitworth's  wish  to  enter  upon  tho 
manufacture  of  these  rifles;   but,  having 
been  applied  to  by  the  Government,  he 
gave  his  skill  and  energy,  and  devoted 
thousands  of  his  money,  to  cariy  on  experi- 
ments which  were  first  originated  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government.     Mr.  Whit- 
worth had  no  desire  to  make  a  fortune  by 
the  manufacture  of  rifles,  but  he  had  a  de- 
sire to  bring  his  skill  to  bear  in  producing 
a  weapon  which  should  enable  the  troops 
of  this  country  to  meet  the  enemy  both  at 
home  and  abroad  with  effect.     That  was 
the  only  honour  he  sought.    He  should 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  question 
before  the  House,  but  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  produced  a  weapon 
more  effective  than  the  one  now  in  use, 
and  at  as  small  an  expense.    In  the  hands 
of  a  good  marksman  it  was  as  effective  as 
three  or  four  Enfield  rifles,  and,  therefore, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  army. 

Ma.  T.  G.  BARING  said,  that  no  one 
in  the  House  could  dissent  from  the  terms 
in  which  both  the  hon.  Gentlemen  tho 
proposer  and  seconder  of  the  Motion  had 
mentioned  Mr.  Whitworth.  That  gentle- 
man's reputation  was  an  European  reputa- 
tion, and  nothing  that  he  could  say  could 
add  to  it.  Nor  could  any  one  suppose  that 
there  existed  any  interested  motive  either 
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on  the  part  of  his  lion.  Friend  or  of  Mr. 
"Whitworth,  for  desiring  a  more  extensive 
nso  of  that  gentleman's  inventions.  He 
•would  add — ^what  his  hon.  Friend  seemed 
not  quite  so  ready  to  recognize — that  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers connected  with  the  War  Office  and  at 
the  head  of  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  small  arms  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments. They  were  not  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  arms.  They  could 
lay  no  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  rifle 
manufactured  at  Enfield,  though,  no  doubt, 
they  had  introduced  improvements  in  it, 
but  there  was  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
those  gentlemen  with  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  improvements  into  the 
manufacture  of  small  arms.  Therefore,  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  put  away  any 
notion  of  "prejudiced  officios,"  and  any 
idea  that  Mr.  "Whitworth  had  been  '*  bul- 
lied and  badgered''  in  this  matter.  He 
was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Whitworth  had 
made  any  such  charge  against  any  person 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  com- 
munication. Since  he  had  belonged  to  the 
department  with  which  ho  was  now  con- 
nected he  had  seen  no  representation  from 
Sir.  Whitworth  to  give  colour  for  the  lan- 
guage used  by  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  HUSSEY  VIYIAN  explained  that 
ho  had  used  the  expression  simply  in  re- 
ference to  the  Committee  on  small  arms 
which  he  alluded  to. 

Mb.  T.  G.  baring  said,  that  he  was 
glad  to  hear  the  explanation,  as  he  had 
thought  the  allusion  was  made  to  the  offi- 
cers to  whom  he  had  referred,  and  who  he 
was  sure  had  always  acted  with  every  cour- 
tesy to  Mr.  Whitworth.  As  to  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  would  say  a  few 
words  on  two  preliminary  matters.  First, 
as  to  the  memorandum  written  by  Viscount 
Hardinge.  What  was  proposed  in  that 
memorandum  had  been  actually  carried  out 
under  the  noble  Lord's  own  instructions; 
and  in  consequence  Mr.  Whitworth  was 
allowed  permission  to  erect  at  the  public 
expense  all  that  apparatus  to  which  his 
hon.  Friend  alluded.  Those  experiments 
involved  not  a  small  cost,  but  something 
like  £16,000  were  spent,  and  very  pro- 
perly spent,  by  Mr.  Whitworth  at  the 
public  cost.  Therefore,  Viscount  Har- 
dingo's  memorandum  was  actually  carried 
out.  But  if  his  hon.  Friend  meant  that 
in  consequence  of  that  memorandum  all 
measures  for  the  supply  of  small  arms 
should  have  been  stopped  until  the  result 
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of  those  experiments  had  been  ascertain- 
ed, as  that  did  not  take  place  until  1857, 
the  effect  would  have  been  that  the  supply 
of  rifled  muskets  to  the  troops  in  India 
would  have  been  very  little  or  none  at  all. 
And  such  a  result  would  certainly  not 
have  met  the  expectations  of  the  House  or 
of  the  country.  Next,  with  respect  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  to  which  bis  hon. 
Friend  had  alluded,  ho  did  not  think  that 
it  was  a  very  great  encouragement  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
with  the  view  of  investigating  the  same 
subject,  to  •find  that  gentlemen  of  great 
scientific  attainments  h^  arrived  at  yety 
different  conclusions ;  and  when  his  hon. 
Friend,  in  commenting  on  the  constitation 
of  that  Committee,  objected  to  certain 
gentlemen  on  the  Committee  as  being  in- 
terested or  connected  with  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  small  arms,  he  omitted  to  state  that 
Mr.  Whitworth  was  himself  a  member  of 
that  Committee.  [Mr.  Viviak  :  I  men- 
tioned that  circumstance.^  There  was  no 
unfairness,  therefore,  at  all  events,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Committee,  though  the 
proceedings  disclosed  very  diffiorent  opi- 
nions on  the  part  of  persons  qualified  to  ex- 
press a  judgment  on  the  subject.  His  hon* 
Friend  was  not  correct  in  saying  that  no 
further  progress  had  taken  place  since  thd 
Report  of  the  Committee.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances with  which  Mr.  Whitworth 
was  in  some  degree  connected  there  was 
a  great  delay  in  preparing  arms  for  expe- 
riments J  but  after  those  delays  were  got 
over  it  was  intended  to  have  a  trial  of  II 
rifle  manufactured  by  Mr.  Whitworth  ftom 
the  same  metal  used  at  Enfield  with  a  rifle 
manufactured  at  Enfleld  with  a  new  groov- 
ing. That  trial,  he  believed,  was  now  ac- 
tually commenced,  rifles  having  been  sup- 
plied oh  both  sides,  and  it  was  in  progress 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ordnance  Se- 
lect Committee.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  the  experiments  with  tiie 
view  of  ascertaining  if  any  improvement 
could  be  made  in  the  Enfield  rifio,  and  hifl 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  all  persons  connected  with  tbe 
War  Office  were  ready  to  avail  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  the  skill  and  ability  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Whitworth,  in  order  that  the 
most  perfect  weapon  might  bo  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  troops. 

He  would  next  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  altering  tbe 
bore  of  the  musket  used  in  Her  Majesly's 
service,  for  that  was  the  main  question 
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under  discussion.  His  hon.  Friend  very 
much  understated  the  number  of  Enfield 
rifles  now  in  use  and  store.  It  was  ra- 
pidly approaching  to  tho  amount  of  the 
1,000,000  mentioned  by  Lord  Hardinge,for 
more  than  800,000  were  in  the  possession 
of  tho  troops  or  in  store .  Bat  if  a  fresh 
bore  were  introduced  into  the  service  the 
effect  of  that  would  be  to  re-arm  the  whole 
army,  at  a  cost  which  might  easily  be  cal- 
culated. The  new  rifles  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  Enfield,  and  could  hardly 
cost  less  than  £4  a  piece ;  and  tho  whole 
of  the  existing  ammunition  in  store  would 
become  useless.  Therefore,  it  was  desirable 
that  no  change  of  that  kind  should  take 
place  without  due  consideration  and  the 
clearest  proof  of  its  necessity.  He  would 
not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  scientific 
merits  of  the  different  systems  of  rifling ; 
but  ev^n  the  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that 
the  Enfield  rifle  was  a  better  weapon  than 
was  in  the  hands  of  any  other  army  in  the 
world,  and  he  thought  that,  i^utting  those 
two  facts  together,  the  House  would  think 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  justified  in 
hesitating  to  make  a  change  before  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  a  weapon  could  be  in- 
trodaced  superior  to  tho  Enfield  rifle,  not 
only  in  range  but  in  the  many  other  no 
less  necessary  qualities  for  use  in  war. 
Another  reason  ho  had  to  offer  for  not  con- 
senting to  the  Motion  was  that  in  a  matter 
of  so  scientific  a  nature  it  was  impossible 
for  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Experiments  were  necessary,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  superintend. 
The  Government  objected  to  the  Motion, 
not  upon  the  ground  that  no  improvements 
couM  be  introduced  into  the  weapon  in 
qttestion,  but  because  they  believed  that 
niose  improvements  should  be  most  oare- 
ftiUy  considei^,  and  that  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  neither  the 
powier  nor  the  time  to  enable  them  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  upon  a 
matter  of  that  description.  He  would 
simply  add  that  he  thought  the  present 
Ordnatree  Select  Committee  was  a  tribunal 
perfectly  competent  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  State  upon  such  points,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  fiict  that  great  satisfaction  had 
been  given  in  those  cases  reported  upon 
by  them ;  and  he  would  observe  that  no 
nation  in  the  world  possessed  ordnance 
better  adapted  to  tho  service  than  our- 
selves. That  we  were  in  that  position 
ims,  he  had  no  doubt,  partly  to  bo  attri- 


buted to  the  care  and  attention  which  the 
Ordnance  Select  Committee  had  bestowed 
on  all  the  proposals  and  inventions  which 
had  been  brought  under  their  notice,  and 
the  House  might  rest  satisfied  that  the 
Govcniment  would  not  be  found  neglect- 
ful of  any  improvements  which  Mr.  Wliit- 
worth  or  any  other  man  might  bring  for- 
ward ;  while  there  remained  the  assurance 
that  all  the  suggestions  which  might  be 
made  on  tho  subject  would  be  properly 
weighed  by  persons  who  had  not  only  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  weapons  them- 
selves, but  also  a  practical  acquaintance 
witli  that  which  the  soldier  required  for 
service  in  the  field. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that,  remem- 
bering the  improvements  in  small  arms  ef- 
fected between  1851-4  by  the  late  Viscount 
Hardinge,  not  without  the  assistance  of  a 
Committee  of  that  House — and  recollect- 
ing the  large  sums  which  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  Vote  for  small  arms,  he 
was  not  suq)rised  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  have  brought  forward  this  Mo- 
tion. In  1850-1  Viscount  Hardinge  dis- 
covered that  tho  French  army  was  arm- 
ed with  a  weapon  much  superior  to  that 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  tho  Bri- 
tish soldier.  He  could  answer  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  when  Viscount  Har- 
dinge set  himself  to  repair  that  deficiency, 
he  met  with  obstacles  which  would  not 
have  been  removed  but  for  the  assistance 
of  such  competent  civilians,  as  Mr.  West- 
ley  Richards,  and  the  extraneous  action  of 
that  Ilouse.  There  was  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  officially 
charged  with  the  equipment  of  the  army 
to  make  changes,  which  only  the  interfer- 
ence of  that  House  could  overcome.  They 
had  to  thank  the  right  hon.  the  present 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  during  his 
former  tenure  of  office  for  the  willingness 
which  he  manifested  to  grant  funds  for 
the  conducting  of  these  experiments,  the 
practical  issue  of  which  was  the  question 
now  before  the  House.  Having  voted  the 
funds  with  which  these  experiments  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Whitworth  and  Mr. 
Westley  Richards,  united  in  a  Commission 
for  this  purpose,  and  having,  at  so  much 
expense  to  the  country,  ascertained  the 
results  of  their  experiments,  would  the 
House  now  bring  them  into  practical  ope- 
ration? His  belief  was  that  it  was  idlo 
for  the  Government  or  the  House  to  ima- 
gine, in  an  age  of  progress,  that  if  they 
did  not  adopt  the  improvements  which 
were  offered  to  them  other  Governments 
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would  not  do  so.    From  hb  own  personal 
knowledge  he  could  state  that  other  Go- 
vernments were  attempting  to  monopolize 
for  themselves  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments which  had  been  conducted  at   so 
much    expense    by    this    country.      Ho 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  had  done  the  counby  good 
service  in  bringing  this  question  before 
the  House.    He  did  not  wish  to  impugn 
the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
officially  employed  by  the  Government  in 
this  department;    but  it  was  impossible 
that  gentlemen  specially  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  particular  description  of 
weapon  should  not  become  wedded  to  it; 
and  he  had  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  same  obstacles  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  improvement  now,  that  Vis- 
count Hordinge  encountered  previous  to 
1854.     The  evidence  taken   before   the 
Small  Arms  Committee  of  1854  proved  in- 
contestably  the  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  officials  for  change.     Ko  doubt,  the 
changing  of  the  bore  was  a  very  serious 
question,  for  it  was  most  inconvenient  that 
the  arms  borne  by  the  army  should  be  of 
different  bores.     Still  he  would  ask  the 
House  to  consider   how  the   battles  of 
Alma  and  of  Inkermann  were  won.    It 
was  well  known  that  the  troops  engaged 
in  them  had  muskets  of  different  bores 
in  their  hands.     Some  had  the  old  smooth 
musket,  some  the  rifle  which  succeeded 
it,  and  some  had  the  Enfleld  rifle,  which 
had  since  superseded  them  all.    It  was 
clear,  therefore,    that   the  difference  in 
the  bore  did  not  prevent  our  soldiers  from 
securing  victory.      The  hon.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War  stated  that  our  troops  were 
armed  with  the  best  weapon  of  any  army 
in  the  world.    He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  re- 
joiced   in    sharing    that   conviction;    he 
wished   that  that   advantage    should  be 
continued  to  our  soldiers,  and  in  order  to 
effect  this  object   that  the  Government 
should  adopt  those  further  improvements 
which  were  called  into  existence  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  and  which  had 
been  tested  in  a  competition  against  all 
comers.     That  House  ought  not  to  at- 
tempt to  dictate  but  to  suggest  to  the  Go- 
vernment whether  the  Reports  of  their  own 
official  Committees  on  this  matter  ought 
not  to  be  adopted.     The  hon.  Under  Se- 
cretary for  War  told  them  that  they  had 
now  in  store  700,000  or  800,000  muskets 
of  the  Enfleld  pattern.    He  was  glad  to 
hear  it,  as  it  proved  that  the  country  was 
for  the  present  safe,  but  it  also  showed 
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that  they  need  not  stand  stiU,  but  were  in 
a  condition  to  make  improvements  in  the 
composition  of  the  musket.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  made  the  Motion  spoke  of 
the  indisputable  excellence  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  rifle.  He,  for  one,  did  not  wish 
to  dispute  that  assertion :  but  he  would 
remind  the  Committee  that  the  rifle  of  Mr. 
Westley  Eichards  was  also  produced  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  he  recollected 
hearing  Viscount  Hardinge  urge  on  Mr. 
Westley  Eichards  that  he  should  never 
consider  the  improvements  complete  till 
the  English  Army  had  a  breech-loading 
musket.  New,  experiments  had  proved 
that  Mr.  Wesfley  Eichards'  breech-load- 
ing rifle  was  in  several  respects  8uperi<Mr 
for  military  purposes  to  Mr.  Whitworth's 
musket ;  and  he  rejoiced  to  know  that  the 
Government  was  about  to  arm  tho  caval- 
ry with  a  breech-loading  carbine  of  Mr. 
Westley  Eichard's  pattern ;  and  he  hoped 
that  would  prove  a  step  towards  the  re- 
alization of  Viscount  Hardinge's  anticipa- 
tion, and  that  our  whole  army  would  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  it  is  now,  armed  with  a 
weapon  superior  to  that  of  every  other 
army  in  the  world. 

Captain  JEEVIS  said,  he  had  never 
before  heard  so  many  remarks  with  so 
little  foundation.  In  the  flrst  place,  it 
was  argued  that  there  was  an  opposition 
to  the  Whitworth  rifle  on  the  part  of  the 
officials,  which  only  showed  the  profound 
ignorance  of  those  who  made  that  chai^ 
of  the  way  in  which  those  things  were 
managed.  If  any  inventor  had  a  new 
idea  he  sent  it  to  the  War  Office,  and  it 
was  submitted  to  be  tested  by  the  Ord- 
nance Select  Committee  or  by  a  Special 
Committee.  If  their  report  was  favour- 
able, then  the  Secretary  of  State  directed 
the  departments  to  manufacture  so  and 
so,  and  it  was  done.  It  was  nothing  to 
the  department  whether  they  manufac- 
tured Mr.  Whitworth's  rifle,  or  Mr,  West- 
ley  Eichards'  rifle,  or  the  Enfleld,  or  any 
other  rifle.  In  1852  those  improvements 
were  commenced  which  resulted  in  equip- 
ping our  army  with  the  best  weapon  in 
the  world.  The  whole  small  arm  trade  of 
this  country  was  called  upon  to  submit  im- 
provements on  the  arm  then  in  use.  A 
Committee  of  General  Officers  was  appoint- 
ed at  the  Ordnance  Office  to  maturely  con- 
sider their  proposals,  and  a  sub-committee 
was  appointed  which  went  to  Enfleld  to 
try  experiments,  because  there  happened 
to  be  a  range  there.  The  result  of  that 
Committee's  Eeport  was  that  the  present 
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pattern  arm  was  adopted;  and  it  was 
called  tbo  £n£eld  pattern,  not  because  it 
originated  there,  but  because  the  experi- 
ments of  the  sub-committee  had  been  car- 
ried on  at  Enfield.  It  was  then  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  how  far  the  bore  of  the 
musket  could  be  reduced  without  endan- 
gering its  efficiency  in  the  field,  and  it 
was  reduced  from  7*02  to  5-77.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  said  that  the 
French  musket  was  superior  to  ours  in 
1854. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  :  I  beg  pardon— 
I  meant  to  say  1853. 

Captain  JERVIS  :  Well,  the  next  ques- 
tion was  as  to  the  accuracy  of  fire  at  long 
range;  and  it  was  said  that  in  that  re- 
spect the  Whitworth  rifle  was  superior. 
But  when  his  experiments  were  mode  a 
clear  and  broad  principle  was  laid  down, 
that  all  arms  should  be  tried  imder  equal 
and  similar  circumstances — ^in  other  words, 
that  there  should  be  no  reduction  from  the 
size  of  the  Enfield  bore.  Now,  Mr.  Whit- 
worth, who  was  eminent  for  his  mechani- 
cal skill,  could  not  produce  better  shooting 
than  the  Enfield  rifle  without  reducing  the 
bore.  He  departed,  therefore,  from  the  rules 
laid  down  and  did  reduce  his  bore  to  4.5. 
He  (Captain  Jervis)  objected,  therefore,  to 
the  question  being  put  whether  they  ought 
to  adopt  the  Enfield  or  the  Whitworth 
rifle.  The  real  question  was  whether  they 
would  reduce  the  bore  or  not  ?  and  if  they 
determined  on  reduction,  then  they  ought 
to  do  as  they  did  before — they  ought  to 
call  in  the  whole  trade  to  the  competition 
and  see  whether,  with  a  reduced  bore,  a 
better  weapon  could  not  be  produced  than 
even  Mr.  Whitworth's  ?  But,  then,  that 
House  was  not  the  place  to  decide  the 
experiment.  The  arming  of  the  troops 
was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  it  was  almost  absurd  to  suggest  that 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  should  con- 
stitute themselves  a  tribunal  for  deciding 
what  ann  should  be  given  to  the  service. 
Such  a  Committee  could  not  sit  in  the 
lobby  to  take  evidence.  The  experiments 
must  be  conducted  at  Shoeburyness,  and 
they  would  necessarily  extend  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  He  might,  for 
instance,  take  the  question  on  which  there 
was  great  objection  to  Mr.  Whitworth's 
rifle — that  of  fouling.  It  would  require 
more  than  a  few  weeks  to  decide  that 
point  alone.  The  experiments  ought  to 
be  tried  during  the  great  heat  of  summer, 
and  some  muskets  ought  to  be  sent  out  to 
^  tried  in  Indja.    He  would  only  say,  in 


conclusion,  that  there  was  no  hostility  to 
Mr.  Whitworth  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged in  previous  inquiries.  Their  great 
and,  indeed,  only  anxiety  was  to  see  that 
the  best  arm  was  supplied  to  the  troopSi 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  statement  that  they  subjected  Mr. 
Whitworth  to  a  severe  badgering. 

Ms.MONSELLsaid,  he  wished  to  correct 
the  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire  on  one 
or  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
not  correct  to  say  that  the  British  army  in 
the  Crimea  had  muskets  of  different  de- 
scriptions. In  the  second  place,  so  far 
was  the  Committee  of  that  House  which 
sat  in  1853  from  being  of  any  advan- 
tage to  the  adoption  of  any  improve- 
ments, that  he  could  state  considerable 
delay  in  the  adoption  of  those  improve- 
ments was  caused  by  them.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glamorgan  that  they 
ought  to  take  immediate  steps  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  merits  of  the  Whitworth 
and  Enfield  rifles  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  he  doubted  whether  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  could  render  any 
assistance  in  the  investigation  of  that  sub- 
ject. The  hon.  Under  Secretary  for  War 
had  omitted  to  state  why  the  Government 
had  not  exerted  themselves  more  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Much  valu- 
able time  had  been  lost;  but  if  the  House 
could  obtain  a  pledge  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  would  take  the  matter  into 
their  serious  consideration,  and  that  they 
would  cause  experiments  to  be  made  with- 
out imnecessary  delay,  he  for  one  would 
be  satisfied  with  that  assurance.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  about  the  inconveni- 
ence of  having  two  bores  in  the  service. 
Let  the  Government  ascertain,  in  the  first 
instance,  which  was  the  best  weapon,  and 
then  the  difficulty  as  to  the  bores  would 
soon  and  easily  be  overcome. 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  stated  that  experi- 
ments were  either  then  in  progress,  or 
would  be  commenced  in  a  few  days. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  endeavour  to  have  the 
experiments  for  ascertaining  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two  rifles  prosecuted 
without  delay.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Whit- 
worth rifle  over  the  ordinary  Enfield.  Ex- 
periments  had  been  made  at  Hythe  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  which  was  the  best 
weapon  to  be  used  in  the  competition  for 
Her  Majesty's  prize  at  Wimbledon.  The 
result  showed  that  the  best  Enfield  gave  a 
mean  deviation  at  500  yards  of  12  inches, 
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and  the  best  Wlutv^orth  a  mean  deviation 
of  31  inches.  The  average  deviation  of 
the  best  Enfield  at  500  yards  was  17  inches, 
and  of  the  best  Whitworth  6  inches.  In 
point  of  accuracy  every  one  would  admit 
the  superiority  of  the  Whitworth  rifle. 
The  only  question  was  whether  there 
ought  to  be  a  different  bore  ?  His  impres- 
sion was  that  the  division  commanded  by 
Sir  George  Outhcart  in  the  Crimea  was 
armed  with  Brown  Bess.  With  regard  to 
bore,  there  had  been  an  impression  among 
Bportsmon  that  a  large  bore  was  best  to  kill 
deer  with ;  but  now  not  a  single  deer- 
stalker went  to  the  Highlands  with  a  largo 
bore  rifle,  because  it  was  found  that  the 
small  bore  killed  equally  well.  The  ques- 
tion of  destructive  results  depended  on  the 
weight  of  the  ball  multiplied  by  the  velo- 
city ;  an4  the  vclooity  with  the  small  bore 
was  much  greater  than  with  the  larger 
bore.  Ho  had  heard  it  stated  that  during 
the  late  war  in  Italy  the  Austrian  soldiers 
were  armed  with  rifles  of  smaller  bore 
than  those  used  by  the  French,  and  it  was 
noted  that  the  Austrian  soldiers  recovered 
more  quickly  from  their  wounds  than  the 
French  soldiers.  The  opinion  of  General 
Hay  was  that  there  was  no  fear  of  foul- 
ing as  regards  the  small  bore  rifles ;  and 
his  impression  was  that  the  small  bore 
rifle  would  be  by  far  the  best  military 
weapon.  General  Hay  had  been  on  the 
Committee,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  experiments  had  been 
conducted.  Not  that  the  members  had 
any  personal  interest,  but  naturally  people 
had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  what  they 
were  engaged  in.  He,  therefore,  thought 
it  desirable  that  some  independent  inquiry 
should  be  instituted,  such  as  might  be  con- 
ducted by  Members  of  that  House,  not  to 
make  experiments  at  Shoeburyness,  but  to 
examine  General  Hay  and  other  scientific 
witnesses,  and  to  bring  common  sense  to 
bear  on  the  question.  Mr.  Whitworth,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  not  a  gun- 
maker,  ho  was  what  might  be  called  the 
prince  of  toolmakers ;  and  the  groat  good 
he  accomplished  was  that  for  the  first 
time  scientific  principles  were  brought  to 
bear  on  riflemaking.  Gunmakers  were  not 
educated  scientifically ;  fVom  apprentices 
they  became  workmen,  foremen,  and  mas- 
ters, but  they  generally  proceeded  on  the 
traditions  of  their  trade,  not  on  scientific 
principles.  Mr.  Whitworth  had  applied 
to  riflemaking  the  best  mechanioal  science, 
and  Yisoount  Hardingo,  to  whom  they 
owed  much,  had  shown  his  wisdom  and 
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prescience  by  applying  to  Mr.  Whitworth 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Whitworth  had  con- 
ducted the  most  extensive  experiments; 
for  instance,  as  to  the  form  of  the  ball, 
he  had  500  shapes,  and  so  with  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  barrel,  the  different 
modes  of  rifling  and  spirality.  The  Whit- 
worth rifle  had  a  much  more  rapid  spiral, 
and  at  long  range  was  infinitely  superior 
to  the  Enfield.  Were  they  to  increase 
the  spiral  of  the  present  Enfield  rifle  they 
would  get  much  better  shooting,  without 
increasiog  the  fouling  or  in  any  way  break- 
ing the  guage.  Talking  of  prejudice  and 
interest,  he  had  stated  that  Mr.  Whit- 
worth was  not  a  gxmmaker — he  was  an 
outsider.  When  he  was  brought  in  by 
the  GK)vomment  to  tell  the  best  principles 
on  which  rifles  should  be  made  there  na- 
turally arose  a  feeling  of  prejudice  against 
him;  and  he  repeated  the  Government 
ought  in  these  matters  to  be  guided  by 
the  opinion  of  General  Hay,  who  had  to 
try  all  the  rifles,  who  knew  where  every 
one  came  from,  and  who  registered  every 
shot  fired  at  Hythe.  That  register  was 
open  to  inspection,  and  the  results  showed 
that  Mr.  Whitworth  had  hitheiio  been 
most  successful.  Her  Majesty  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  give  the  National 
Bifle  Association  a  prize  for  £200.  The 
association  thought  for  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land that  prize  should  be  shot  for  at  the 
longest  possible  range  and  with  the  best 
possible  description  of  rifle.  If  they  had 
had  reason  to  think  that  the  Enfield  could 
have  shot  accurately  at  1,000  3rard8,  un- 
questionably they  would  have  recommend- 
ed the  Enfield  rifie,  being  the  arm  with 
which  the  majority  of  the  Volunteers  were 
armed,  but  the  tabular  results  showed  that 
with  the  Enfield  they  could  not  have  ex- 
treme accuracy  at  a  longer  range  than  600 
yards.  They  had,  therefore,  been  obliged 
to  get  some  other  weapon ;  and  while  all 
gunmakers  were  invited  to  try  their  rifles 
at  Hythe,  the  only  persons  who  tried 
last  year  were  connected  with  the  Bir- 
mingham gun  trade,  with  rifles  of  the 
same  bore  as  Mr.  Whitworth's,  but  on  the 
Enfield  system  and  with  their  own  pro- 
jectiles. The  results  were  hollow  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Whitworth  rifle.  This  year 
no  competitor  appeared,  and  again  the 
Queen's  prize  would  be  shot  for  witli  the 
Whitworth  rifle.  As  regards  precision 
and  accuracy,  the  question  did  not  admit 
of  dispute,  and  to  show  what  had  been 
done  by  Mr.  Whitworth  it  might  be  stated 
that  in  .1853  the  mean  deviation  of  nfles 
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by  the  crack  gunmakerg  at  500  yards  was 
35  inches,  while  in  1857  Mr.  Whitworth 
had  constructed  a  rifle  which,  when  fired 
before  Lord  Panmure  at  the  same  distance, 
gave  a  mean  deviation  of  only  4}  inches. 
Ife  i^ould  not  help  thinking  they  might 
find  Uembo^^  of  that  House  wholly  un- 
prejudiced, and  quite  capable,  whether  as 
military  men  or  sportsmen,  to  give  a  fair 
and  impartial  decision  on  that  most  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  frank  CROSSLEY  s^id,  bp 
could  not  but  express  his  disappointment 
at  the  Government  being  unw^ling  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Motion.  What  had  made 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  celebrated  was 
the  great  improvements  in  machinery  made 
by  machinery,  and  not  by  hand,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  country  Mr.  Whitworth 
had  taken  a  high  position.  If  they  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Members  of  that 
House,  they  would  be  able  to  examine  into 
all  the  improvements  made  in  small  arms 
which  would  bo  brought  before  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  for  one  should 
have  more  satisfaction  in  voting  the  Sup- 
plies if  he  felt  such  an  assurance  as  an  in- 
quiry before  a  Select  Committee  might 
give  that  the  public  money  was  spent  in 
providing  the  army  with  the  best  possible 
weapon  ttiat  could  be  obtained. 

Viscount  PALMEBSTON  :  Sir,  I  wish 
to  say  only  one  word  in  order  to  assure  the 
House  that  I  am  not  at  all  insensible  to 
the  great  importance  of  furnishing  the 
army  with  the  best  possible  weapon.  In 
fact,  the  great  improvements  of  the  last 
few  years  may  be  appealed  to  as  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  attention  of  the  Government 
has  been  directed  to  that,  as  well  as  to 
other  similar  objects.  But  what  was  stated 
by  ray  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  is  quite  true,  that  this  is  an  inquiry 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  than  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  think, 
with  all  deference,  that  of  late  we  have 
rather  had  a  tendency  to  assume  to  this 
House  the  executive  functions  of  the  Ad- 
niinistration.  This  is  hardly  a  duty  which 
a  Select  Committee  can  satisfactorily  or 
usefully  perform.  It  is  evident,  for  reasons 
into  which  it  not  necessary  to  enter,  that 
it  is  not  a  function  which  Members  of  this 
Honse  can  with  equal  advantage  discharge. 
In  the  first  plac^,  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
doep  not  turn  upon  reasoning  based  simply 
on  matters  adduced  in  the  examination  of 
Ptl^er  people,  but  it  is  requisite  that  those 
W^  are  tQ  tmxi  a  judment  and  make  a 


report  should  bo  able  themselves  to  verify 
the  statements  and  opinions  given  by  the 
diflferent  witnesses  whom  they  may  call ; 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  impossiblo 
for  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  do  that  with  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Exe- 
cutive. There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  "War  Depa^:iment,  or  those  who  act 
under  its  direction,  feel  any  prejudice  oi" 
interest  in  the  matter,  or  have  any  other 
motive  to  guide  them  in  coming  to  a  de- 
cision than  a  real  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  to  ascertain  not  only  which 
would  be  the  best  weapon,  but,  moreover, 
whether  the  superiority  of  a  given  weapon 
over  another  is  so  great  as  to  counterba- 
lance the  additional  expense  and  other  in- 
conveniences which  might  result  from  a  ge- 
neral change  of  armament  throughout  the 
service  ?  This  matter  had,  I  think,  better 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
who,  I  can  assure  the  House,  are  now 
pursuing  the  very  inquiry  which  my  noblo 
Friend  suggested  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
the  Committee — namely,  a  comparison  of 
the  rifles  mado  on  Mr.  Whitworth' s  prin- 
ciple and  those  made  on  the  Enfield  prin- 
ciple. I  repeat,  that  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government — a  duty  which  they 
will  sedulously  perform — to  ascertain  with 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy  what  is  tho 
best  weapon,  and  when  that  has  been  dis- 
covered, also  to  ascertain  whether  the  de- 
gree of  superiority  in  the  weapon  deemed 
the  best  is  such  as  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  equipment  of  the 
whole  army  ? 

Mb.  HUSSEY  VIVIAN  briefly  replied. 
The  issue  of  the  discussion  was  so  far 
satisfactory  that  if  the  Government  gave 
an  assurance  to  the  House  that  tlie  ques- 
tion should  be  fully  and  impartially  inves- 
tigated, and  that  at  the  beginning  of  next 
Session  the  result  of  that  investigation 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Ileuses 
he  should  not  now  press  his  Motion  to  a 
division.  He  wished  further  to  say  that 
he  had  had  no  intention  whatever  to  im- 
pute any  personal  interest  to  the  officer, 
who  composed  the  Committee  on  the  Whit- 
worth and  Enfield  rifles.  All  he  meant  was 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  for  which 
they  certainly  were  not  individually  re- 
sponsible, they  could  not  bring  a  perfectly 
judicial  mind  to  bear  on  the  inquiry. 

Colonel  PENNANT  said,  he  was  glad 
to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  withdrawn 
the  implied  accusation  of  partiality  against 
tho  officers  who  had  formed  the  Members 
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of  the  Committee.  Those  offlcora  wero 
men  of  tho  liighcst  character,  who  hnd 
(lone  their  duty  faithfully  and  to  the  beet 
of  their  power;  and  thcro  wiu  no  ground 
whatever  for  impugning  their  impartiality, 
Motion,  by  loaro,  wUhdraten. 


FinST  READIKO. 

Mu.  SLANEY  said,  ho  roBO  to  moTC  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend tho  Act  for  co-operative  and  provi- 
dent societies.  Tho  House  had  just  been 
discussing  improvements  connected  with 
tlic  art  of  nor,  and  ho  hoped  it  would  not 
now  refuse  its  attention  to  a  auhjeot  con- 
nected with  the  arts  of  poace  and  the  im- 
provement of  tho  condition  of  tho  working 
iind  humbler  classes.  Of  late  years  the 
population  of  the  towns  hod  increased 
three  times  as  much  as  that  in  the  country, 
and  the  intelligent  classes  in  those  towns 
were  now  exceedingly  uuracrona.  That 
incrcaso  gave  them  a  claim  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  tho  House,  and  among  the- 
discoveries  of  tho  present  age  none  had 
hcen  more  valuable  to  the  poorer  classes 
than  that  of  combination  and  co-opcratior. 
ill  trading  societies.  For  a  length  of  time 
this  largo  class  of  persona  had  no  pieans  of 
investing  their  money  except  in  savings' 
hanks.  A  few  years  ago  an  Aet  had  been 
liiisscd  for  that  purpose,  but  it  was  faulty 
iu  this,  that  it  was  found  the  coastitution 
of  the  bodies  so  formed  made  each  member 
a  partner,  and  by  that  means  brought  them 
into  Chancery.  Advantage  had  been  talten 
of  tho  Act,  however,  and  in  many  of  the 
largo  towns  societies  were  in  active  opero' 
tion  in  which  tho  members  purchased  pro- 
visions at  wholesale  prices,  sold  them  for 
R'ady  money,  and  divided  any  profit  that 
might  accrue  among  Ihcmeelves.  Mille 
also  had  been  started,  and  various  other 
operations  were  set  on  foot,  the  advantages 
of  wliich  were  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory. Amongst  otlicrs  who  supported 
lliesc  societies  wore  the  hon.  Member  for 
Itochdalc,  and  Mr.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of 
Birmingham.  The  object  of  the  Bill  ho 
wished  to  introduce  provided  that  the 
principle  of  limited  liability,  which  was 
applicable  to  all  commercial  undertakings, 
should  apply  to  these  co-operative  societies. 
Tliero  were  other  slight  extensions  of  the 
prosent  law  which  would  bo  of  great  value 
to  the  working  classes.  Ho  should  pro- 
pose to  introduce  the  Bill,  and  have  it 
printed,  when,  if  there  were  not  time  suf- 
Colonel  Ptnnant  ' 


JONS  I  Temfui  Aet  ile.         \SU 

ficicnt  in  tho  present  Seerion  to  carry  it 
through  Parliament,  an  opportunity  would 
bo  affordt'd  to  Members  of  considering  its 


Bill  to  eontoliiUto  uil  unond  tba  LawinUUag 
to  Indaatrinl  and  FroTidsnt  Societies,  erdtrtd  t« 
broagbt  in  \>j  Mr.  Sujiir,  Mr.  Cobdu,  ud 
Mr.  Wmoui  Ewj.Bt. 

Bill  preunUd,  and  re»d  1*,  to  be  read 
2°  on  Thurtday,  4tli  July,  and  to  Iw 
frinWd  [Bill  206]. 

EDUCATION-DISSENTERS'  SCHOOLS. 
FAPBB  llOVED  fOU. 

Mn.  DILLWYS  sold,  he  roao  to  call 
the  attention  of  tho  House  to  certain  inoo- 
curacies  which  occurred  in  the  Beport  of 
the  CommisMonere  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  popular  education.  The 
returns  of  the  Dissenters'  echoola  were  vety 
incomplete,  the  Dissenters  having — as  bo 
thought,  unwisely — held  back  from  giving 
the  information  required  from  them.  Tba 
consequence  was  that  the  report  did  not 
set  forth  tho  real  amount  of  educaUou  pro- 
vided by  Dissenters.  He  understood  Iha 
Qovernment  did  not  object  to  the  return 
he  should  move  for,  and  he  was  informed 
that  the  EdueationCommisaioncrB  were  wil- 
ling to  give  it.  He  would,  therefore,  con- 
clude by  moving  on  address  for  a  copy  of 
the  Beport  to  tho  CommiasionerB  appointed 
to  inquire  into  tho  state  of  popular  educa- 
tion by  the  committee  appointed  by  them 
for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  an  enumera- 
tion of  Dissenters'  schools. 

Sin  GEOUQE  LEWIS  said,  he  did  not 
object  to  tho  production  of  the  Report,  but 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  then) 
had  been  no  neglect  on  tlio  part  of  the 
Commissioners.  Tho  principal  inaccuracy 
arose  from  the  omission  of  an  cxplanaton' 
note,  the  Commissioners  being  desirous  of 
bringing   their  Beport   within   moderate 

,  limits. 

I      Motion  agreed  to. 

I      Address  for  a 

I      "  Copj  of  tho  Report  to  tlio  CommiuioDen  if- 

'  pointed  Co  inquire  into  tbe  ilato  of  I'opuUr  Eda- 
catioa  bf  tba  Commitlce  appointed  by  tlicm  fM 
Ihu  purposD  of  obtaining  an  enumeration  of  Di» 
son  tori'  So)]Dol9." 

THE  NULLUM  TEMPUS  ACT  CROWN 

SUITS  LIMITATION  BILL— LEAVE. 

7IBBT  BUDINO. 

Mn.MONTAaUB  SMITH  said,  he  wish- 
ed to  move  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Aet  of  the  9th  years  of  King 
Qeorgo  III.,  cap  16,  for  quieting  poawi- 
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sions  ogainfit  the  Crown,  and  certain  Acts 
relating  to  suits  by  tho  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall.    The  object  of  tho  Nullum  Tempus 
Act,  which  was  passed  a  century  ago,  was 
to  give  the  subject  quiet  possession  of  lands 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
after  a  possession  of  sixty  years ;  but  there 
wcro  provisions  in  the  Act  which  defeated 
that  intention,  in  cases  where  the  land 
had   been   in  charge  during  that  time. 
Tho  receipt  of  rent  also  for  a  manor  pre- 
vented the  limitation  appl3ring  to  all  lands 
within  the  manor.    Lands  were  held  to 
bo  in  charge  when  in  the  rolls  delivered 
to  the  receivers  or  auditors  of  the  Crown, 
rents  were  chained  against  them.     And 
although  these  rents  were  never  received 
or  even  demanded  of  the  persons  in  posses- 
sion, and  although  the  receivers  or  auditors 
should  return  *'ml"  this  secret  proceed- 
ing was  sufficient  to  put  the  lands  in 
charge,  and  to  save  the  right  of  the  Crown. 
lie  proposed  to  repeal  these  unjust  pro- 
visions.    With  regard  to  ttie  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  last 
Session  which  contained  a  provision  that 
the  receipt  of  rent  for  a  IfU'ger  territory 
should  not  deprive  a  person  of  a  smaller 
territory,  who  had  held  adverse  possession 
Df  it  for  more  than  sixty  years.     But, 
aotwithstanding  the  efforts  of  tho  land- 
Dwners  of  Cornwall,  they  could  not  obtain 
in  that  Act  a  repeal  of  the  provision  re- 
specting lands  held  in  chai'ge,  the  Duchy 
3f  Cornwall  then  objecting  to  bo  placed 
in  a  different  position  from  the  Crown  in 
that  respect.    The  effect  of  his  proposed 
Bill  was  to  make  sixty  years'  possession 
by  tho  subject  a  good  title  both  as  against 
the  Crown  and  the  Duchy,  which  was,  in 
fact,  tho  intention  of  the  Nullum  Tem- 
pus Act.    The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
l)cr  for  Wolverhampton  (Sir  Richard  Be- 
Lhell),  who  was  a  very  high  authority  on 
^ho  previous  day,  and  who  was,  he  pre- 
iumed,  the  highest  authority  in  the  law 
x)-day,  was,  he  believed,  favourable  to  the 
iill,  and  last  night  ho  intimated  that  he 
md  no  objection  to  its  introduction.    He, 
herefore,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Mil  to  amend  the  Act  of  tho  9th  George 
^11.,   cap.    16,   for    quieting    possessions 
igainst  the  Crown,  and  certain  Acts  re- 
ating  to  suits  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
lad  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the 
3illy  but  he  must  reserve  the  right  to  oon- 
;ider  the  various  clauses  of  the  Bill  in 
}omniittee. 

Leave  0iven, 


Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  ninth  joar  of 
KiDg  George  the  Third,  chapter  sixteen,  for 
quieting  possessions  and  titles  against  the  Grown, 
and  also  certain  Acts  for  the  like  object  relating 
to  Suits  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  hj  Mr.  Montaqus  Smrn,  Mr.  Rolt, 
and  Mr.  Botill. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  1^,  to  bo  read 
2°  on  Friday,  and  io^  printed  [Bill  103]. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Hr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

<*That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £600,159  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  towards  defraying  the 
Oharge  of  Barracks  at  Home  and  Abroad,  which 
will  oome  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March,  1862." 

Ms.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  remarked 
that  much  had  boon  said  by  a  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  great 
expense  which  they  were  incurring,  and 
the  Committee  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  Vote  before  them,  inasmuch  as  one 
item  for  tho  erection  of  buildings  of  a  more 
permanent  character  at  Aldershot,  which 
involved  a  very  large  expenditure.  It  could 
not  be  said  that  the  parsimony  of  Parlia- 
ment had  ever  intedered  with  military 
expenditure ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to 
be  an  established  dogma  in  the  House  that 
whatever  lavish  expenditure  the  Minister 
called  for  on  tho  army  should  bo  granted 
sub  silentio.  We  were  surrounded  by  *'  tho 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war*'  on 
overy  side— cast-iron  forts  on  the  shoals  at 
Spithead,  Volunteers  camps  at  Shomcliffe, 
Colchester,  and  the  Curragh ;  and,  lastly, 
this  monument  of  extravagance,  tho  camp 
at  Aldershot.  The  original  Vote  for  Aider- 
shot  was  asked  for  in  February,  1854,  on 
the  express  understanding  that  it  was  to 
be  a  camp  where  certain  bodies  of  troops 
should  be  assembled  for  periodical  exercise 
in  the  summer  months.  But  it  had  since 
been  converted  into  a  permanent  barrack. 
He  had  no  wish  now  to  go  into  the  policy 
of  bringing  a  large  body  of  troops  together 
during  the  whole  year,  though  he  believed 
it  had  a  tendency  to  demoralize  the  men, 
and  certainly  not  to  improve  the  morals  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  original  sum  con- 
templated for  the  purchase  of  land  was 
£100,000,  and  in  1854  the  Government 
announced  that  thev  had  purchased  7,000 
acres,  at  an  expenditure  of  £156,000,  or 
about  £20  an  acre— a  capital  bargain,  as  it 
was  said  to  be;  though  he  held  it  to  be 
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the  dearest  purchase  the  Goyemmont  ever 
made.  The  first  mistake  in  that  unhappy 
business  was  the  selection  of  the  site. 
Part  of  it  was  a  swamp,  which  had  to  be 
.drained  with  great  difficulty  and  great  ex- 
pense. Then  there  was  no  supply  of  water 
to  be  got.  The  Boyal  Engineers  were  set 
to  work,  and  a  pretty  mess  they  made  of 
it.  They  dug  holes  in  all  directions  only 
to  fill  them  up  again.  He  was  sorry  not 
see  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Chat- 
ham (Sir  Fredeiic  Smith)  in  his  place,  for 
ho  know  something  about  the  business. 
But  it  was  not  ^^TY  strange  that  he  was 
not  there,  seeing  how  impossible  it  was  for 
anybody  t»  know  when  the  Army  Esti- 
mates yftto  likely  to  come  on.  Then  Mr. 
Simpson,  a  civil  engineer,  was  spt  to  work, 
and  at  an  expense  of  £26,668  he  succeeded 
in  getting  water  two  miles  off.  People  in 
the  Metropolis  had  to  pay  pretty  heavily 
for  water  rates,  but  £26,000  for  getting 
water  two  miles  off  was  a  nice  nut  for  the 
financial  reformers  to  crack— if  any  th^e 
were  either  in  the  Houso  or  out  of  it. 
Then  the  ground  was  so  bad  that  the 
camp  had  to  be  gravelled  at  an  expense  of 
£12,800,  an  expense  which  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  improper  selection  of  a  site. 
Then  came  the  most  extraordinary  business 
of  all — the  erection  of  the  temporary  huts. 
In  the  Estimates  of  1854-5  there  was  a  sum 
of  £175,000  taken  for  the  erection  of  tem- 
porary buildings  or  huts.  In  the  return 
which  he  had  moved  for  it  was  said  that 
no  special  estimate  was  made  of  the  cost 
of  the  huts,  because  it  was  not  determined 
how  many  men  would  have  to  be  provided 
for,  but,  however,  £175,000  was  the  sum 
taken.  The  sum  was  granted,  of  course, 
and  then  the  matter  was  forgotten ;  but  he 
hoped  that  the  return  he  had  moved  for 
would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  hon. 
Members  to  look  more  narrowly  into  such 
matters,  and  to  follow  up  their  history. 
The  huts  were  found  to  be  not  only  bad  in 
design,  but  infamous  in  construction .  They 
were  neither  watertight  nor  airtight.  The 
Government  then  entered  into  a  contract 
to  cover  the  huts  with  patent  fflt  at  an 
expense  of  £14,000;  but  then  even  they 
were  found  not  to  be  watertight,  and  an- 
other contract  was  entered  into  to  tar  them 
over.  Certainly  those  who  had  constructed 
them  ought  not  only  to  be  tarred,  but 
feathered ;  at  any  rate,  they  had  feathered 
their  nests  well.  The  whole  expense  of 
erecting  these  huts  for  Aldershot  and  other 
stations  had  been  £796,100— at  Aldershot 
alone  they  had  cost  £496,000— and  yet 

Mr.  Bemal  Osborne 


they  were  now  in  a  state  of  utter  rotten- 
ness and  decay.    He  should  very  much 
like  to  hear  what  the  Government  intended 
to  do  with  these  huts  now.    After  the  con- 
struction of  the  huts  it  was  determined  to 
erect  permanent  barracks  for  6,000  men  at 
an  expense  of  £260,000;  but  then  the 
wise  engineers  employed,  instead  of  select- 
ing a  site  which  would  have  allowed  room 
for  expansion,  went  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  boundary  of  the  7,000  acres,  and  fixed 
on  a  site  in  a  hollow,  which  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  drain,  and  which  formed  a  very  bad 
site  altogether.   Then  they  found  thoy  had 
omitted  a  hospital,  and,  there  being  no  suit 
able  site,  they  were  obliged  to  give  £2,000 
for  a  couple  of  acres  to  build  one  upon; 
whereas,  if  the  land  had  been  purchafied  in 
the  first  instance,  it  might  have  been  bought 
for  £20  an  acre.  And  now,  through  buHd- 
ing  these  permanent  barracks  on  the  veiy 
verge  of  the  boundary,  a  town  had  sprung 
up   on    the   private  property  adjoining, 
which  contained  every  element  of  demo- 
ralization.    Great  as  was  the  reputation 
of  this  country  for  blundering,  there  had 
never  been  such  a  succession  of  blunders 
made  as  in  the  Aldershot  business.     The 
public  had  now  got  what  many  people  ima- 
gined a  very  splendid  site,  and  a  very 
splendid  pile  of  barracks.     But  he  was  in- 
formed, by  persons  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  that  the  barracks,  though  con- 
structed on  an  expensive  system,  were  very 
defective.     He  believed  that  in  May  they 
were  nearly  burnt  down,  owing  to  the  flues 
being  mudo  of  half  brick,  and  many  of 
them  resting  on  wood.     At  all  events,  he 
could  say  that  the  authoiities  had  been  in 
a  great  hurry  to  provide  the  barracks  with 
fire   escapes.     Then  the  cooking  housis 
were  stuck  right  under  the  barracks,  and 
expensive  lifts  were  made — on  the  model, 
he  supposed,  of  those  at  the  Carlton  and 
Keform,  in  order  to  send  up  the  men's  din- 
ners.    These  lifts  had  never  been  used  at 
all.     It  had  been  found  also  that  the  cook- 
ing houses  were  in  the  wrong  place  ;  they 
ought  to  have  been  detached,  instead  of 
being  so  placed  as  to  roast  the  soldiers  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter.     But  this 
was  not  all.     When  the  Aldershot  Camp 
was  first  established  iron  stoves  were  pro- 
vided for  20,000  men.     What  happened? 
They  were  condemned,  and  were  sold  as 
old  iron.     Captain  Grant,  a  very  able  Ar- 
tillery officer,  then  set  up  a  most  effective 
cooking  apparatus  for  50,000  men,  which 
had  beea  in  use  for  six  years.     He  had 
since  been  informed  that  Captain  Grant's 
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apparatus  was  to  be  knoql^ed  on  the  head, 
and  a  new  office  hod  now  been  created — 
the  office  of  Instructor  of  Military  Cook- 
ery. Mr.  Warrcner  had  superseded  Cap- 
tain Grant,  and  had  set  up  a  cooking  appa- 
ratus as  an  experiment — an  expensive  one, 
no  doubt,  as  most  of  these  experiments 
were.  Next,  there  was  a  system  of  ven- 
tilating barrack  grates.  Three  thousand  of 
these  were  put  up,  costing  £3  10s.  a  piece. 
Thoj  were,  of  course,  admirable  for  every 
purpose  except  that  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  fifty  tons  of  them  liad  been 
10I4  for  old  iron.  Jt  was  necessary  to  put 
up  others  in  their  place,  and  altogether  that 
experiment  had  cost  not  less  than  £25,000. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  the  total  cost 
of  the  barrack  stores  which  had  been  ap- 
pUed  for  and  condemned  at  Aldershot. 
The  Vote,  which  commenced  as  a  tem- 
porary encampment,  and  amounted  to 
£100,000,  had  swollen  to  £1,500,000; 
and  he  thought  ho  had  stated  enough  to 
show  that  it  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  a  system.  If  the  blundering  at  Al- 
dershot had  occurred  in  the  sister  country, 
the  thing  would  have  been  stamped  for 
over ;  but,  happening  in  England,  he  sup- 
posed it  would  only  be  pointed  to  as  an 
instance  of  the  solid  good  sense  of  John 
Bull.  He  hoped  that  if  there  was  any 
solid  sense  in  John  Bull,  and  if  there  was 
any  regard  for  the  public  purse  in  tliat 
House,  that  Aldershot  would  be  looked 
upon  as  an  example  to  be  shunned,  and 
that  the  House  would  not,  year  after  year, 
be  content  to  vote  enormous  sums  wiUiout 
being  persuaded  that  they  got  value  for 
their  money,  and  that  they  were  not  pay- 
ing through  the  nose  for  that  very  expen- 
sive article — a  standing  army. 

Colonel  liTORTH  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  brought  the  subject 
forward  with  great  fairness  and  great  ac- 
cuvaoy,  and  he  wished,  in  addition,  to  call 
attention  to  a  statement  made  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  with 
regard  to  barracks.  His  Royal  Highness 
stated  that  he  constantly  visited  different 
barracks  in  this  country  and  always  found 
that  many  things  were  wonted,  but  as  he 
did  not  hold  the  purse-strings  of  the  na- 
tion he  could  only  represent  the  facts  to 
the  Government ;  that  he  had  represented 
this  accordingly,  but  he  was  met  by  the 
answer  that,  though  the  improvements 
fiBggested  might  be  all  very  well  and  de- 
abable,  the  Government  had  no  money. 
That  statement  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
doniad  in  ''another  place,"  very  much 


to  the  surprise  of  officers  of  high  rank  in 
the  service.  There  was  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  improvements  introduced  into  the 
army  had  been  at  the  cost  of  barrack  ac- 
comodation. Libraries  and  reading-rooms, 
for  instance,  had  been  formed  out  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  afforded  bar- 
rack room ;  and  the  men  had  been  crowd- 
ed into  their  apartments  in  order  to  meet 
the  feeling  of  the  age.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  referred  to  the  man* 
nor  in  which  repairs  were  done  in  bar- 
racks, and  the  enormous  expense  attend- 
ing the  minor  details  of  suoh  repairs.  The 
difficulties  officers  had  to  contend  with  as 
to  barrack  repairs  was  illustrated  by  a 
case  that  occurred  in  London,  and  which 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  could  not  be- 
lieve it  till  he  went  to  the  barracks  and 
ascertained  that  it  was  true.  Some  of 
the  stoves  in  the  llegonts'  Park  Barracks 
were  out  of  order,  and  an  order  was  made 
that  they  should  be  repaired.  They  were 
taken  out  of  their  places  for  the  pur- 
pose, repaired,  and  brought  bock.  When 
they  were  brought  bock,  and  shown  to 
the  quartermaster,  he  approved  of  them 
and  directed  that  they  should  be  refixed. 
But  it  appeared  that  the  word,  ''reffx" 
was  not  in  the  order,  and  it  took  from  the 
26th  of  November  to  the  6th  of  December 
to  get  that  defect  in  the  order  supplied ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  stoves  not  being 
refixed  they  could  have  no  fires,  and  great 
inconvenience  was  experienced.  If  such 
a  thing  could  occur  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  barracks  of  the  Guards,  what 
might  not  happen  in  distant  colonics  ?  In 
1855  he  had  himself  brought  forward  a 
proposal  for  putting  up  an  apparatus  for 
drying  soldiers'  clothing  at  Aldershot. 
The  lleports  of  the  Barrack  Committee  and 
Sanitary  Commissioners  showed  that  much 
of  the  disease  in  the  army  was  caused  by 
the  soldiers  having  no  means  of  drying 
their  clothes.  An  apparatus  had  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Huthnance,  fully  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  these  bodies. 
That  invention  he  brought  under  tho 
notice  of  the  Secretary  for  War;  it  was 
ordered  to  bo  reported  on,  and  the  Report 
was  against  the  apparatus.  He  found 
on  inquiry  that  the  officer  who  reported 
against  it  did  not  even  see  it.  He  then 
requested  that  an  officer  should  be  sent 
to  Chipping  Korton,  where  the  appara- 
tus was  at  work,  to  report  on  it  again. 
That  report  was  most  favourable  to  it,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  invention  till 
General  Peel  became  Seeretary  for  War. 
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He  ordered  it  to  be  put  up  at  Aldershot, 
and  Gonerol  Knollys  spoke  very  favourably 
of  it.  As  tbe  cost  of  the  apparatus  itself 
was  only  £40,  bo  was  surprised  to  find 
tbe  wbole  cost  of  the  drying-room  put 
down  at  £394 ;  of  this  sum  it  appeared 
£40  was  paid  for  the  apparatus,  and  £30 
for  the  expenses  of  the  inventor  for  at- 
tendance at  different  times.  The  remainder 
of  the  sum,  £324,  was  the  cost  of  building 
the  drying-room,  though  it  was  only  19fk. 
7^in.  long,  and  16ft.  wide,  and  13f(;.  high, 
a  bare  room,  not  even  plastered,  but  white- 
washed. From  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with  about  this  apparatus,  any 
one  might  have  supposed  he  was  himself 
the  inventor  of  it,  or  had  some  percentage 
or  profit  on  the  transaction.  The  appa- 
ratus was  afterwards  put  up  in  a  drying- 
room  in  tho  Tower,  and  anything  so  scan- 
dalously done  he  had  never  seen.  On 
asking  tho  inventor  how  he  could  have 
allowed  it,  he  explained  that  every  sug- 
gestion ho  made  was  overruled  by  the 
clerk  of  the  works.  At  the  Kingston-on- 
Thames  Workhouse  the  improved  drying- 
room  he  had  referred  to  was  to  be  seen  in 
operation.  It  dried  3,400  articles  a- week, 
the  cost  of  the  coal  from  the  Monday 
morning  to  the  Saturday  night  being  only 
4«.  5d.f  and  the  whole  outlay  for  the  build- 
ing and  apparatus  £110.  The  Laundry  Es- 
tablishment at  Chatham  was  said  to  have 
cost  £900,  but  he  believed  that  £1,800 
was  nearer  the  mark,  and  yet  the  hot  closet 
was  capable  of  drying  only  192  shirts  in 
8  hours,  with  a  consumption  of  15  bushels 
of  coal.  The  improved  drying-room  dried 
308  shirts  in  2}  hours,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  701b.  of  coal  in  the  24  hours.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  that  the  Eeport 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  could 
be  correct,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  consent  to  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  subject. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  trusted  that 
the  very  useful  improvements  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Colonel  iN'orth) 
had  described  would  be  introduced  into  the 
military  service.  With  reference  to  the 
observations  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liskcard,  he  maintained  that  the 
purchase  of  land  at  Aldershot  was  a  very 
cheap  bargain.  It  had  been  bought  at  the 
rate  of  £20  an  acre.  It  was  true  that  a 
further  outlay  was  afterwards  necesssury 
for  drainage  and  other  improvements ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Monsell)  believed  that  if  the  land 
had  been  in  a  condition  which  would  not 
have  required  that  outlay  it  would  have 
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been  idle  to  expect  that  it  could  have  booi 
purchased  for  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
£20  an  acre ;  and  he  felt  persuaded  that  if 
the  troops  were  removed  and  the  land  put 
to  sale  it  would  bring  a  much  larger  price 
than  the  whole  outlay  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  drainage,  and  other  works.  No 
doubt,  it  was  originally  intended  for  a 
camp ;  but  it  was  very  fortunate  that  it 
was  capable  of  being  used  as  barracks 
when  the  necessity  arose.  Since  the  peace 
of  1815  it  had  unfortunately  been  the 
habit  to  dispose  of  many  of  the  buildings 
which  during  the  great  war  had  been  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  troops ;  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war,  when 
the  army  was  increased  and  the  militia 
embodied,  it  was  found  that  we  bad  an 
enormous  number  of  men  unprovided  with 
proper  barracks.  Tho  milittury  authorities 
deemed  it  advisable  to  erect  a  large  num- 
ber of  huts  at  Aldershot,  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare,  Shomcliffo,  Colchester,  and  other 
places.  The  first  were  erected  at  Aldershot, 
those  which  were  erected  at  Shomcliffe 
were  better,  and  those  at  the  Curragh 
were  best  of  all.  Those  at  Aldershot  were 
erected  under  great  pressure,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  erect  them  quickly. 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  that  the 
barracks  should  not  have  been  erected  in 
the  comer  of  the  land.  He  certainly  never 
could  understand  the  expediencv  of  that, 
but  the  highest  military  authorities  were 
of  opinion  that  that  should  be  the  site  of 
the  building.  With  that  single  exception 
he  believed  those  barracks  were  very  suc- 
cessful, and  that  they  had  been  erected  at 
a  smaller  cost  per  man  than  any  barracks 
that  had  been  erected  elsewhere.  The 
first  intention  of  Lord  Hardinge  was  to 
have  barracks  built  according  to  the  Bel- 
gian system,  but  in  deference  to  other  mi- 
litary authorities  first-class  barracks  were 
substituted.  That  accounted  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  first  estimate  and  the 
actual  expenditure. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  that  as  one  of 
the  officers  who  had  been  first  stationed  at 
Aldershot,  he  could  bear  his  testimony  to 
the  pressure  which  was  made  to  get  tbe 
huts  up,  and  he  believed  that  was  the 
cause  of  their  inefficiency,  as  they  were 
consequently  commenced  during  a  frost, 
and  had  no  brick  foundations.  With  re- 
gard to  the  permanent  barracks,  they  were 
most  admirably  constructed,  and  were  al- 
together most  efficient.  If  barracks  were 
more  costly  than  formerly,  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recommendation  of  the 
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Select  Committee  that  greater  space  shoald 
be  giyen  to  the  men,  and  especiallj  to  the 
married  soldiers.  His  object  in  rising, 
however,  was  to  call  attention  to  an  item 
in  the  Vote  of  £50,000  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. It  was  very  well  to  have  a  sani- 
tary commission  for  one  year,  but  ho 
thought  tho  House  would  hardly  sanction 
the  perpetuation  of  it.  There  was  one 
item  included  in  that  £50,000  which  he 
hoped  even  financial  reformera  would  assist 
him  in  dividing  the  Committee  upon.  He 
alluded  to  an  allowance  of  three  guineas  a 
day  to  a  civilian  medical  officer.  I^ow, 
seeing  that  they  were  paying  over  £62,000 
a  year  for  a  medical  staff  at  home,  it  was 
luurdly  necessary  to  appoint  a  civil  medical 
officer  to  such  a  post.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, ho  should  move  the  reduction 
of  tho  £50,000  by  £1,150,  tho  amount  of 
the  salary  of  tho  civil  officer. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  item  of  £50,000  for  the  *  Sani- 
tary Vote,'  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
£1,150." 

Sib  JOSEPH  PAXTON  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Chatham  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  design  of  the  huts 
at  Aldershot,  which  were  most  miserable 
erections.  They  were  totally  unfit  for 
soldiers  or  any  other  persons  to  live  in,  as 
the  ventilation  was  two  or  three  feet  be- 
low the  heads  of  the  occupants,  conse- 
quently they  had  to  breathe  a  deleterious 
atmosphere.  The  great  mistake  that  was 
made  at  Aldershot  was  the  omission  to 
oonstruct  the  camp  on  a  permanent  and 
comprehensive  plan.  But  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  the  Aldershot  barracks  were 
the  best  and  cost  the  least  of  any  that  he 
was  acquainted  with.  He  did  not  think 
the  cost  of  gravelling  and  draining  and 
preparing  the  ground  at  all  extravagant. 

Thb  chairman  said,  that  as  the  re- 
duction of  an  item  in  the  Vote  had  been 
moved  the  debate  must  be  confined  to  that 
question  until  it  was  disposed  of. 

Mb.  CHILBEBS  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  at  least,  until 
the  Under  Secretary  for  War  had  replied 
to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  it,  when  ho  should 
certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
npon  the  question  to  which  it  had  re- 
feienoe. 


Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  HARVEY  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
entering  the  House  as  a  financial  reformer, 
and  he  considered  himself  an  independent 
Member;  but  when  the  present,  or  any 
other  Government  proposed  anything  which 
might  be  necessary  for  tho  defence  of  the 
country,  they  should  have  his  warm  sup- 
port ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
most  unquestionably  oppose  anything  like 
extravagant  expenditure.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  no  answer  had  been  given  to  tho 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard, 
who  stated  that  many  mistakes  hod  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  Aldershot 
barracks ;  and  that  gave  rise  to  the  serious 
inquiry  whether  civil  or  military  engi- 
neers should  be  employed  in  tho  construc- 
tion of  such  barracks  for  the  future  ?  Ho 
believed  that  the  corps  of  Eoyal  Engineers, 
ably  and  excellently  officered  as  it  was,  had 
been  obliged  to  call  in  a  civil  engineer, 
Mr.  Simpson,  to  aid  in  finding  that  indis- 
pensable requisite — water.  If  that  were 
so,  the  gravest  question  arose  for  the  fu- 
ture whether  such  operations  were  to  be 
carried  out  solely*  by  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  or  whether  civil  engineers  ought 
to  bo  also  employed  so  as  to  create  a  kind 
of  mixed  commission.  At  present,  they 
were  to  look  the  fact  in  tho  face,  that  an 
establishment  for  £25,000  men  had  cost 
the  country  £1,500,000.  If  the  Commit- 
tee were  prepared  for  such  an  expenditure 
it  was  useless  to  say  anything.  Financial 
reformers  would  never  be  wanting  in 
granting  ample  means  for  tho  public  ser- 
vice ;  all  they  required  was,  that  tho 
funds  entrusted  to  the  Executive  should 
be  faithfully,  honestly,  and  judiciously  ad- 
ministered ;  but  they  did  not  like  a  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  that  money  which  was 
so  often  and  so  cheerfully  contributed  by 
the  country.  He  had,  therefore,  risen  1x> 
protest  against  this  costly 'expenditure.  He 
thought  that  when  experiments  were  to 
be  made  they  should  be  carried  out  upon 
a  moderate  system,  rather  than  upon  that 
costly  and  excessive  scale  upon  which  they 
had,  hitherto,  been  conducted. 

Mb.  HASSAKD  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Under  Secretary 
for  War  to  the  imperfect  modo  in  which 
the  lighting  of  the  barracks  was  carried 
out  in  many  places,  and  especially  at  Wa- 
terford. 

Captaik  JERVIS  said,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  about  tho  expense  in- 
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currcd  at  Aldershot  which  he  thought  to 
be  very  unfounded.  Ho  knew  that  the 
cost  per  head  of  erecting  one  of  the  cheap- 
est asylums  for  lunatics — that  in  Hamp- 
phire,  was  £150,  while  the  cost  for 
providing  accommodation  for  the  soldier 
in  the  same  county  was  only  £60  per 
head. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  complained  that 
while  money  had  been  expended  on  bar- 
racks sufficient  to  provide  every  soldier  in 
the  British  army  with  a  comfortable  cot- 
tage, the  accommodation  was  still  describ- 
ed by  medical  men  as  insufficient,  and  in 
many  instances  disgraceful.  He  should 
like  to  hear  some  explanation  of  the  item 
of  £60,000  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
erecting  rifle-range  huts  at  Gravesend. 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  he  would  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £7,000,  part  of 
the  sum  of  £40,000  for  stabling  of  a  more 
permanent  character  in  the  Camp  at  Aider- 
shot.     A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
tho  improvements  in  barracks  and  about 
the  sanitary    arrangements  in    the  new 
buildings  erected  for  troops,  but  his  quar- 
ters as  an  ensign  twenty-five  years  ago 
were  as  comfortable  as  those  which  he  en- 
joyed at  the  present  time.     As  to  Aider- 
shot  he  looked  upon  that  camp  as  one  of 
the  greatest  sinks  of  corruption  and  ini- 
quity.    It  was  quite  melancholy  to  think 
of  it.     He  spoke  from  an  experience  of 
twelve  months  in  that  camp,  where  he  said 
that  it  was  perfectly  horrible  to  witness 
the  scenes  which  went  on,  owing  to  so 
many  troops  being  quartered  in  the  camp, 
and  to  their  having  nothing  but  riot  and 
debauchery  for  amusement.     Hon.  Gentle- 
men who  had  not  had  personal  experience 
of  it  might  judge  of  its  state  from  the  para- 
graphs which  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.     They  showed   that 
every  crime  short  of  murder  was  com- 
mitted there.     It  had  a  very  bad  effect 
on  the  condition  of  a  soldier  who  had 
served  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  colonies 
to  send  him  to  one  of  these  monstrous 
camps,  in  which  there  was  nothing  but 
idleness  and   debauchery.      He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  principle  of  form- 
ing camps  was  a  bad  ono.     On  the  con- 
trary,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  army  to  collect  troops  for 
two  or  three  months  in  camp  every  sum- 
mer to  learn  the  arts  of  actual  warfare ; 
but  the  camp  at  Aldershot  had  been  turned 
into  an  enormous  barrack,  in  which  the 
soldiers  had  nothing  to  do.    Everything 
was  brought  to  them  as  regularly  as  if  they 
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werie  in  a  barrack,  and  they  learned 
nothing  whatever.  Hon.  Members  might 
hear  great  accounts  of  what  was  done  at 
Aldershot ;  but  he  could  assure  them  that 
it  was  a  great  sham.  In  respect  of  drill 
the  fact  was  by  taking  raw  recruits  to  one 
of  those  camps  they  interfered  with  their 
discipline  and  prevented  them  from  ac- 
quiring that  steadiness  which  was  so  es- 
sential to  a  soldier.  He  ventured  to  say 
that  a  young  recniit  was  deteriorated  after 
spending  some  time  there.  Another  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  those  camps  was  that 
they  would  teach  our  generals.  There 
was  a  great  outcry  against  our  generate 
during  the  Crimean  war.  A  more  heart* 
less  calumny  was  never  uttered  than  that 
made  use  of  against  those  officers  &t  that 
time ;  but  if  our  generals  wanted  teaching 
were  they  taught  at  Aldershot?  One 
officer  was  kept  there  for  a  very  long 
time.  General  KnoUys,  for  instance,  had 
commanded  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
Again,  tho  General  officer  who  com- 
manded the  camp  lived  eight  miles  ftora 
it,  the  adjutant-general  five,  and  the  quar- 
termaster-genercu  four.  What  was  the 
consequence?  Why,  if  an  orderly  went 
to  the  camp  at  night  he  did  not  know 
what  officer  to  go  to.  Again,  why  should 
a  brigadier  be  placed  there  for  five  years  ? 
Every  officer  commanding  a  regiment 
ought  to  have  the  chance  of  commanding 
a  brigade  someHmes,  and  every  brigadier 
ought  to  have  his  chance  of  commanding  a 
division.  The  General  in  command  ftnd 
the  other  superior  officers  were  sufficient 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  What  he 
complained  of  was  the  system  of  turning 
those  camps  into  permanent  quariers  of 
large  masses  of  men;  and  as  ne  looked 
upon  tho  stabling  as  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter, he  now  moved  the  reduction  of  the 
Vote  by  the  sum  of  £7,000. 

Genebal  LINDSAY  said,  there  was  8 
good  deal  of  truth  in  what  his  hon.  anJ 
gallant  Friend  had  advanced,  although  his 
statements  were,  he  thought,  somewhat 
exaggerated.  He  would  admit  that  Al- 
dershot might  have  been  made  of  greatcf 
advantage  as  a  place  of  instruction,  ani 
that  the  arrangements  might  have  been 
better.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  it  had  grown  by  degrees,  and 
its  utility  was  still  being  gradually  die- 
veloped.  In  the  first  place,  the  General  in 
command  lived  several  miles  IVom  the 
camp.  It  would  have  been  bietter  if  the 
Government  had  provided  a  residence  for 
the  General  in  tho  immediate  proximity 
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of  the  camp ;  but,  as  they  had  not  done 
so,  it  could  not  bo  expected  that  an  officer 
who  held  such  a  command  for  five  years 
would  live  in  a  small  hut.  Btill,  when 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said  that  an 
orderly  arriving  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
did  not  know  to  whom  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage, ho  must  have  forgotten  that  there 
was  at  all  times  a  general  of  the  week,  to 
whom  all  reports  were  made  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  General  commanding,  and 
whoso  business  it  was  not  to  leave  the 
camp  during  the  evening.  He  considered 
that  the  country  was  not  aware  of  how 
much  they  owed  to  that  General  (General 
KnoUys),  who  had  at  first  no  ordinary 
difficulty  to  encounter,  and  whose  time 
had  been  over  occupied  by  an  enormous 
correspondence,  consequent  upon  the  ano- 
malous position  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  Horse  Guards.  In  regard  to  drill 
he  must  say  that,  of  his  own  experience, 
Aldershot  was  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
army.  Before  the  camp  at  Chobham  was 
established  there  was  hardly  a  brigade  ever 
found  together,  except  at  Dublin.  He  had 
heard,  indeed,  old  officers  say  that  they 
were  unable  to  command  a  brigade  for 
want  of  experience.  He  agreed  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  there  had  been 
more  opportunities  of  interchanging  com- 
mands. He  would  also  admit  that  the 
camp  might  be  made  too  much  of  a  per- 
manent camp,  and  that  it  was  a  disadvan- 
tage to  keep  the  whole  force  all  the  winter 
in  silch  a  place.  It  was  an  advantage  to 
the  men  when  they  first  atrived,  and  an 
improvement  both  to  officers  and  men  in 
r^;ard  to  drill,  but  after  a  certain  time 
the  advantage  was  lost,  and  the  place  be- 
came irksome.  Opportunities  are  given 
for  instruction  there  which  are  not  to  bo 
found  elsewhere,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  gradually  it  will  become  more 
and  more  of  service  to  the  country.  If  it 
were  possible  during  the  vrinter  months 
to  quarter  the  greater  part  of  the  men  in 
othet  directions  it  would  be  better.  On 
the  whole,  however,  as  a  camp  of  military 
instruction,  Aldershot  had  been  of  great 
service  both  to  officers  and  men,  but  parti- 
cularly to,  officers,  in  respect  to  the  regi- 
ments being  quartered  together  in  brigades. 
The  men  gained,  too,  in  being  taken  away 
from  sentry  and  night  duty  and  in  living 
in  a  healthy  situation.  The  Government, 
however,  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 
permitting  the  erection,  within  100  yards 
of  the  hut  barracks,  of  a  line  of  houses  of 
a  d^cription  to  which  ho  need  not  more 


particularly  allude,  over  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  no  control,  and  which  ex- 
ercised a  demoralizing  efiect  on  the  troops. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Monscll)  that  £20  an  acre 
was  very  cheap  for  common  land  of  that 
description. 

The  chairman  intimated  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Limerick  that 
though  the  Estimate  for  Stabling  was 
£40,000,  the  Vote  now  asked  for  was 
only  £7,000 ;  so  that  his  Amendment,  if 
carried,  would  have  the  efffect  of  disallow- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Vote  for  the  present 
year. 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(General  Lindsay)  had  endorsed  every- 
thing he  had  said  about  Aldershot.  He 
objected  to  the  camp  being  made  of  a 
permanent  character,  and  he,  therefore, 
moved  the  omission  of  the  whole  of  thid 
sum  proposed  to  be  voted  for  this  yedr. 

General  LINDSAY  denied  that  he  en- 
dorsed the  statement  of  the  gallant  Member 
for  Limerick  who  gave  no  credit  at  all, 
and  who  had  exaggerated  every  defect. 

Mb.  H.  B.  JOHNSTONE  said,  that 
having  himself  been  at  Aldershot,  ho  could 
bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  need 
of  better  accommodation  for  horses.  When 
he  was  there  the  horses  all  had  sore 
throats,  and  tho  discomfort  could  hot  be 
described.  He  was  astonished,  therefore, 
at  hearing  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
object  to  the  Vote  of  £7,000,  for  no  money 
could  be  better  laid  out  than  in  improvin]^ 
the  stabling  at  Aldershot. 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  he  was  gkd 
the  Coinmittee  had  heard  the  testimony  of 
two  officers  who  had  been  at  Aldershot. 
He  trusted  that  after  the  discussion  Which 
had  taken  place  they  were  not  now  of 
opinion  that  there  had  been,  as  was  al- 
leged, any  misrepresentation  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  that  the  House  had  expected 
to  Vote  £100,000  and  no  more.  [Mr. 
Bebnal  Osbobke  :  Hear !]  If  the  House 
had  been  asked  merely  to  buy  land  for 
a  site  upon  which  to  build  the  barracks 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  fot  ask- 
ing for  so  largo  a  sum.  He  would  ask  the 
Committee  whether  the  mere  demand  for 
such  a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  land  did  not 
involve  an  additional  outlay  for  huts  and 
other  expenses  which  were  necessary  for 
a  camp  of  exercise  ?  It  had  been  said  that 
the  whole  thing  had  been  entered  upott 
without  opposition  or  criticism.  But  therd 
had  been  constant  discussions  oh  the  sub- 
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ject.  He  could  himself  recollect  an  Amend- 
ment moved  by  Captain  Vivian,  who  he 
regretted  was  not  now  a  Member  of  the 
House,  which  raised  the  very  same  point 
with  that  debated  that  night,  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  camp.  The  question 
had  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  among 
those  who  voted  against  the  reduction  of 
the  Vote  moved  by  Captain  Vernon  was 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lis- 
keard  (Mr.  Bernal  Osborne).  With  re- 
spect to  the  suggestion  that  some  improve- 
ment might  be  made  in  respect  to  the 
supervision  of  barrack  expenditure,  and 
the  employment  of  civil  engineers,  he  had 
to  state  that  a  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question.  In  re- 
ference to  the  actual  Vote,  the  reduction  of 
which  was  moved  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer,  ho  believed  that  there  was  nothing 
which  would  attract  the  observation  of  any 
hon.  Member  who  visited  Aldershot  more 
than  the  state  of  the  cavalry  stables ;  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  horses  in  the 
south  camp,  all  of  which  probably  would 
be  burnt  in  the  event  of  a  fire  breaking 
out,  it  was  essential  that  some  improve- 
ment should  be  made  in  them.  The 
£7,000  was  to  be  applied  to  the  erection 
of  permanent  stables  for  the  horses  of  a 
battery  of  Horse  Artillery,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  whole  sum  required  would 
stand  over  for  subsequent  consideration, 
none  of  it  being  expended  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  cost  of  the  permanent  barracks  at  Al- 
dershot was,  as  the  Committee  had  been 
informed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Coven- 
try, less  than  the  cost  of  other  barracks. 
With  regard  to  the  grates  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Liskeard, 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  ventilating 
grates  had  been  introduced  into  Aider- 
shot  at  all,  and  certainly  doubted  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement  that  grates  had 
been  introduced  and  afterwards  sold  for 
old  iron.  The  drying  machinery  intro- 
duced at  Aldershot  and  Chatham  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  (Colonel  North),  and  the 
Committee  might  rest  satisfied  that  every 
attention  would  be  given  to  tho  introduc- 
tion of  the  very  best  drying  apparatus  into 
the  different  camps  and  barracks.  He 
would  also  mako  inquiries  as  to  tho  adop- 
tion of  gas  in  barracks. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  that  he  should 

support  the  Motion  for  tho  reduction  of 

tho  Vote,  because  the  permanent  barracks 

at  Aldershot  were  growing  to  such  a  mag- 

Mr.  T.  0.  Baring 


nitudo  that  the  Committee  ought  to  know 
where  the  expenditure  was  to  stop.  He 
did  not  believe  that  any  benefit  would  be 
derived  from  this  Vote  for  the  increaso  of 
the  cavalry  barracks,  for  they  were  at  pre- 
sent sufficiently  extensive,  and  he  strongly 
deprecated  spending  any  more  money  on 
the  permanent  barracks.  With  regard  to 
tho  new  barracks  in  London,  in  Portland 
Street,  he  wished  to  ask  a  question — 

The  chairman  said,  he  must  request 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to  confine  his 
observations  to  Aldershot. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  of  course  he  would 
bow  to  the  Chair ;  but  ho  wanted  to  know 
how  the  authorities  were  going  to  deal 
with  the  huts  at  Aldershot  ?  They  were 
in  a  state  to  require  repairs  or  rebiuldiag, 
and  he  wished  to  know  whether  tho  Go- 
vernment had  come  to  the  determination 
of  doing  one  or  the  other?  Were  they 
going  to  make  them  permanent,  or  merely 
to  repair  them  ?  His  question  also  applied 
to  the  barracks  at  Colchester  and  other 
places. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  This  dis- 
cussion has,  I  think,  taken  a  much  wider 
range  than  the  Vote  under  our  considera- 
tion justifies.  We  have  been  debating 
whether  it  was  originally  expedient  to  buy 
a  large  tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
assembling  these  troops  to  be  instructed  in 
general  movements ;  whether  it  was  right 
to  havo  erected  permanent  works  on  that 
land ;  whether  we  ought  to  use  huts  in 
lieu  of  barracks ;  whether  the  command  at 
Aldershot  should  be  confined  to  one  of- 
ficer, or  whether  a  number  of  officers  in 
succession  should  be  so  employed  ?  Now 
these  are,  no  doubt,  very  proper  subjects 
for  discussion.  They  are  all  questions  of 
great  interest ;  but  then  I  would  humbly 
submit  that  they  do  not  exactly  belong  to 
the  Vote  which  is  now  under  our  conside- 
ration. That  Vote  is  the  moderate  sum  of 
£7,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sta- 
bling for  barracks  which  are  already  built 
The  argument  of  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  and  some  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
followed  would,  if  acted  upon,  naturally 
lead  us  to  break  up  the  whole  thing,  to 
sell  the  land,  and  have  no  encampment  at 
Aldershot  at  all.  He  would  have  us  pull 
down  the  huts  and,  I  suppose,  convert 
them  into  firewood;  in  short,  ho  would 
have  the  establishment  altogether  discon- 
tinued. Now,  if  ho  were  to  make  that 
proposal  in  direct  terms  there  would  be  a 
practical  question  for  our  consideration; 
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but  tbat  is  not  the  point  at  issno,  and  I  \ 
trust,  therefore,  the  Committee  will  waive 
these  general  expressions  of  opinion  to 
which  we  have  been  listening,  and  Vote 
the  sum  which  wo  believe  to  be  necessary 
— and  which  a  gallant  Officer  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  House,  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience at  Aldershot,  states  to  be  neces- 
sary— in  order  to  render  the  works  at  pre- 
sent there  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended.  So  far  as  the 
general  question  is  concerned,  I  must  say 
I  am  somewhat  astonished  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Liskeard,  or  any 
other  hon.  Gentleman  possessing  military 
knowledge,  should  appear  to  doubt  the  ad- 
Tontagc  of  having  an  extensive  piece  of 
ground  like  that  at  Aldershot  for  fiie  pur- 
pose of  military  instruction.  The  scheme 
of  having  such  an  encampment  was  taken 
from  the  practice  adopted  by  the  French 
Cbvemment,  who  used  to  have  a  camp  at 
Boulogne,  and  who,  when  they  found  what 
we  had  done  in  the  same  direction,  bought 
a  much  larger  extent  of  ground  at  Cha- 
lons; the  expense  of  the  camp  there  being 
much  greater  than  that  which  we  incurred. 
It  is,  however,  contended  that  the  barracks 
at  Aldershot  are  a  source  of  demoraliza- 
tion, owing  to  the  population  which  has 
sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
we  ought  to  buy  up  everything  in  its  vici- 
nity with  the  view  of  preventing  such  a 
state  of  things.  But  what,  let  me  ask,  is 
the  condition  of  barracks  elsewhere  ?  Are 
wo  to  purchase  up  all  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth and  other  towns  attached  to  which 
there  are  barracks,  with  the  view  of  driv- 
ing away  that  particular  description  of  po- 
pulation to  which  allusion  has  been  made  ? 
Are  we  to  have  barracks  nowhere  except  in 
perfect  solitudes,  so  that  the  men  might  be 
cut  off  from  all  communication  of  that  cha- 
racter? Why,  Sir,  it  has  been  strongly 
objected  to  Aldershot  in  the  course  of  this 
long  discussion  that  it  was  not  near  a  town, 
and  that  there  was  not,  as  a  consequence, 
due  provision  made  for  what  is  called 
amusement  for  the  men.  These  arguments, 
it  will  be  at  once  seen,  destroy  one  ano- 
ther, while  the  charge  made  against  Aider- 
shot  on  the  score  of  morality  applies  with 
infinitely  greater  force  to  those  barracks 
which  are  situated  in  large  and  populous 
towns.  With  respect  to  the  expense  of 
the  ground  purchased  there,  I  would  sim- 
ply ask  whether  if  we  had  proposed  to  buy 
9,000  acres  of  enclosed  land  we  should  have 
made  a  more  economical  outlay  ?    What  I 
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should  like  to  know  would  be  the  cost  of 
those  9,000  acres,  on  which  it  would  have 
become  necessary  to  throw  down  all  the 
fences,  to  destroy  all  the  cultivation,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  it  to  an  open  space  on 
which  military  manoeuvres  m?ght  be  exe- 
cuted ?  Why,  it  is  obvious  that  land  of 
that  description  would  have  cost  a  much 
larger  sum  than  we  paid  for  Aldershot, 
and  I  maintain  that  the  purchase  of  the 
land  there  was,  after  all,  a  very  economi- 
cal arrangement.  The  expediency  of  hav- 
ing an  encampment  of  this  kind,  however, 
for  the  purposes  of  military  instruction, 
does  not  bear  upon  the  Vote  under  our  no- 
tice, and  I  trust  the  House  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  Vote  the  sum  of  £7,000  for  which 
we  ask,  and  which  is  required  in  order  to 
render  the  barracks  at  Aldershot  avail- 
able for  the  objects  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  wish- 
ed  to  ask  one  question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Under  Secretary  for  War.  A 
case  had  been  brought  before  him  of  the 
horses  of  the  Blues  having  been  put  into 
stables  at  Aldershot  last  year  which  had 
been  previously  occupied  by  horses  afflict- 
ed with  that  horrible  disease  the  glanders. 
It  was  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  absurd  than  such  an  arrangement, 
and  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  Vote 
would  have  any  tendency  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  such  conduct } 

Mb.  T.  G.  baring  said,  the  Vote 
would  certainly  have  such  an  effect  as  it 
would  provide  increased  accommodation 
for  the  horses  there. 

Mu.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :  Before  we 
go  to  a  division  I  may  be  allowed  to  ques- 
tion the  doctrine  which  has  just  been  laid 
down,  that  in  discussing  a  Vote  such  as 
that  before  us  we  are  not  entitled  to  enter 
into  the  general  subject  of  the  expediency 
of  maintaining  the  encampment  at  Aider- 
shot  as  a  permanent  establishment.  On 
a  former  occasion,  when  I  took  up  that 
subject,  I  was  told  that  it  was  not  the 
proper  time  to  do  so,  and  now  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  Vote  in  connection  with  it 
I  am  met  with  a  similar  objection.  I  am 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  is  partial 
to  Aldershot,  because  it  is  his  own  child, 
and  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  its 
father  in  1857,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mo- 
tion made  by  Captain  Vivian.  Now,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  War  has  twitted  me 
with  voting  in  the  majority  on  that  occa- 
sion in  obedience  to  my  commander ;  but 
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I  was  at  the  time  a  subordinate  Member 
of  the  Government,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  bear  in  mind  that 


"  Suflforance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe." 

I  would  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, that  I  never  voted  in  favour  of  the 
permanent  system  at  Aldershot  —  nay, 
more,  that  I  was  always  opposed  to  it. 
But  to  return  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  I  find  that  on 
June  5,  1 857,  when  Captain  Vivian  moved 
the  reduction  of  the  sum  to  be  expended 
for  permanent  barracks  from  £100,000  to 
£50,000,  ho  spoke  as  follows : — 

•*  I  thought,  Sir,  I  had  explained  that  perma- 
nent barracks  are  to  be  built  at  Aldershot  for 
4,000  infantry,  1,500  cavalry,  and  a  few  batteries 
of  artUlcrj,  and  that  it  is  not  intended  to  build 
barracks  for  a  larger  number  of  men  than  that. 
Troops  are  to  be  be  collected  together  there  in  a 
larger  number  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  for  the  purposes  of  exercise  ;  but  it  is 
not  intended  to  make  it  a  winter  camp."  [3  ^on* 
sardf  cxlv.  1264.] 

Now,  that  is  the  very  thing  which  I  have 
been  urging  on  the  Committee.  I  do  not 
object  to  troops  being  collected  at  Aider- 
shot  during  the  summer  months.  What  1 
am  opposed  to  is  the  policy  of  making 
it  a  permanent  barrack,  and  there  is  not, 
I  contend,  a  single  position  which  I  have 
laid  down  to-night  which  has  been  contra- 
vened, although  my  statements  have  been 
nibbled  at  by  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon. 
Under  Secretary  for  War.  An  hon.  Mem- 
ber from  the  sister  country,  who  repre- 
sents the  cavalry,  told  us  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  brought  forward  this 
Vote  he  would  have  insisted  upon  it,  be- 
cause his  horses  had  very  sore  throats. 

Mr.  H.  B.  JOHNSTONE:  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  misrepresented  and  mis- 
quoted every  word  I  said. 

Me.  BEllNAL  OSBORNE :  I  certainly 
understood  the  hon.  Member  to  say  that 
his  horses  had  sore  throats,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  thought  the  Vote  a  proper  one. 
If  the  hon.  Member  can  read,  ho  may  see 
on  referring  to  the  Estimates  that  the 
sum  of  £7,000  is  intended  to  provide 
permanent  stables  for  artillery  horses;  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  officers' 
horses.  I  am  so  satisfied  that  it  is  bad 
policy  to  make  permanent  encampments 
that  I  hope  the  Committee  will  be  asked 
to  divide  against  the  Vote. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  has  said  that  I  de- 
nied his  right  to  discuss  the  general  ques- 
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I  tion  of  Aldershot,  and  maintained  that  hf 
ought  to  confine  himself  to  the  stable^.  I 
said  exactly  the  contrary.  I  admitted  that 
it  was  competent  for  him  or  anybody  eUe 
to  discuss  the  general  question,  but  added 
that  the  Vote  before  us  related  mei^  to 
the  stables.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman, I  must  say,  has  excited  my  deepest 
compassion.  He  nas  most  pathetically  de- 
scribed the  extreme  sufferings  he  endund 
when  he  was  in  office,  and  was  called 
upon  to  assent  to  the  Vote  for  Aldershot. 
It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  be  ahoold  have 
undergone  so  much  pain;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that 
in  his  present  position  he  has  fully  indenml- 
fied  himself  for  his  former  privations.  The 
free  expression  of  opinion  in  which  he  has 
indulged  this  evening  can  be  compared 
with  nothiufi;  but  the  thawing  of  Baron 
Munchausen  s  horn,  when  all  those  note% 
whether  harmonious  or  discordant,  which 
had  been  frozen  up  so  long  at  laafc  fimnd 
vent  into  the  open  air,  and  either  aatoniah- 
ed  or  delighted  the  audience  hj  whom  they 
were  heard.  I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  not  suppose  that  I  have  been  merely 
nibbling  at  his  argument,  or  that  I  have 
not  contradicted  anything  he  baa  said. 
I  contradict  every  opinion  he  baa  uttered, 
and  challenge  him  to  prove  bjs  atate- 
ments. 

Mb.  BEBNAL  OSBOENE  :  It  baa  been 
my  misfortune  to-night  to  fall  fool  of  two 
Irish  Gentlemen  —  the  hon.  3Cember  op- 
posite and  the  noble  Lord  who  haa  jiut 
sat  down.  I  think,  however,  it  ia  a  bttk 
unfair  in  the  noble  Lord  to  fire  off  at  my 
expense  the  old  jest  abput  Baron  Man- 
chausen's  horn,  which,  fqr  the  benefit  of 
younger  Members  of  tiie  Houae,  I  may 
state  I  heard  him  six  years  ago  apply  to 
another  Member.  We  haye  a  mum  mon 
serious  matter  before  us  than  the  Tene^ 
able  joke  which  the  noble  Lord  has  re- 
vived. Is  the  House  of  Commona  pre* 
pared  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  aome- 
where  about  £1,500,000  upon  the  camp 
at  Aldershot?  The  noble  Lord  says  he 
contradicts  everything  I  have  said,  but  I 
have  quoted  a  passage  from  IToMari  which 
cannot  be  disputed.  In  1857  the  noUe 
Lord  stated  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
make  a  permanent  encampment  at  Alia- 
shot ;  but  now,  availing  himself  of  bia  ao- 
quaintance  with  the  pagea  of  our  moflt 
ancient  jester,  he  wants  the  Committee  to 
give  its  assent  to  a  different  policy. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  quoted  from  J^Mnvri  the 
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amount  of  pormanent  barrack  accommo- 
dation wliich  I  stated  in  1857  was  intend- 
ed to  be  established  at  Aldersliot.  I  be- 
lieve he  will  find  the  amount  of  permanent 
barrack  accommodation  which  actually 
exists  at  the  present  moment  does  not 
exceed  that  which  I  stated  in  1857. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  apprehended 
that  the  £7,000  now  asked  for  was  only 
the  first  instalment  of  a  much  larger 
sum. 

Colonel  DICKSON  stated  that  the  per- 
mancnt  barracks  had  got  plenty  of  good 
stabling  attached  to  them.  He  would 
divide  the  Copimittee  against  the  Vote. 

Motion  made,  ai)d  Question  put, 

"  That  tbe  Item  of  £7,000,  for  Stabiing  of  a 
more  permanent  character  than  tlu^t  at  present 
existing  in  the  Camp  at  Aldershot,  bo  omitted  from 
the  proposed  Vote." 

The  Committee   divided : — Ayes   50  ; 

KoesHT:  Majority  87- 

Origioal  Questipq  again  proposed, 
Mb.  CHIJiDERS  said,  he  wished  some 
explanation  of  the  proposed  Vote  ol 
£10,000  for  Cokhester  Barracks.  The 
total  estimate  had  been  £60,000,  includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  land.  £35,000  had 
been  previously  Yoted>  leaving  £25,000  to 
be  voted  in  subsequent  years.  But  now, 
after  haying  spent  £33,000,  the  £27,000 
was  increased  to  £60,000,  He  under- 
stood that  part  was  for  cavalry  barracks. 
But  they  already  had  cavalry  barracks  at 
Norwich  and  Ipswich,  and  he  supposed  it 
was  thjB  intention  of  the  authorities  to  re- 
moye  them  to  Colchester.  If  they  did 
that,  what  did  tjiqy  propose  to  do  with  the 
barra^cks  at  Norwich  and  Ipswich?  If  ho 
was  rightly  informed,  they  could  not  sell 
thead  }alter,  because  they  could  not  give  a 
good  title  to  the  land,  and,  therefore,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  retain  f^hem.  lie 
wished  also  to  ask  whether  the  sum  of 
£60,  OOP  was  the  whole  sum  which  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  barracks 
a^  jDolcbcBter  ?  for  it  was  rumoured  that  it 
was  only  part  of  a  great  scheme  to  spend 
lomething  like  £200,000.  He  thought 
the  EQtimates  ought  to  show  in  the  £rst 
ccdumn  what  V^os  really  iiie  total  sum  to 
be  spent. 

SibFEEDEIIIC  SMITH  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  hpn*  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  that  there  v^s  a  vast  increase  on 
the  Vote  without  any  reason  assigned .  He 
thought  the  Under  Secretary  for  War  was 
bound  to  tell  the  Committee  why  such  an 
increase  had  taken  place.     He  also  wished 


to  know  what  they  wanted  with  an  enor- 
mous establishment  at  Gravesend,  costing 
£60,000,  while  they  had  Chatham  within 
seven  or  eight  milps,  where  there  were 
ample  means  of  teaching  soldiers  to  fire 
ball  cartridge?  "With  regard  to  Colchester 
he  thought  the  increase  was  quite  uncalled 
for.  The  Government  were  wasting  money 
in  the  erection  of  barracks.  He  had  been 
at  Dpvor  on  the  previous  day  and  had  seen 
the  barracks  erecting  there,  which  were  to 
cost  £29,000,  and  accommodate  only  thirty 
officers — nearly  £1,000  for  each  officer. 
The  buildings  were  of  a  magnificent  ex- 
ternal character,  with  cut  stone,  but  not  a 
jot  was  added  by  them  to  the  comfort  of 
the  officers.  Such  extravagant  expendi- 
ture ought  to  be  discouraged. 

Mr.  T.  G.  BABING  said,  that  with  re- 
ference to  Colchester  the  Estimates  were 
perfectly  clear.  The  Committee  was  asked 
to  vote  £16,000,  part  of  £60,000  for  the 
erection  of  cavalry  barracks.  The  reason 
of  these  being  erected  was  that  the  lease 
of  the  barracks  at  Norwich  would  fall  in 
in  a  [ew  years,  and  those  at  Ipswich  were 
in  a  very  bad  state.  He  had  no  informa- 
tion of  any  such  extensive  plan  respecting 
the  camp  at  Colchester  as  that  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Childers). 
With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  land  at 
Gravesend,  that  was  only  for  the  comple- 
tion of  a  service  which  had  already  been 
approved,  and  part  of  the  cost  of  which 
had  been  previously  voted.  The  addition 
to  the  Estimate  for  Woolwich  Hospital 
was  to  supply  accommodation  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  patients. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBOEJJE  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  proposed  Vote  of 
£20,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Euston 
Hotel,  Fleetwood,  for  rifle  ranges  and  butts. 
£20,000  had  already  been  granted  for  that 
purpose,  and,  besides  the  Vote  now  asked 
for,  a  further  demand  of  £20,000  would 
be  required  to  complete  the  work,  making 
£60,000  in  all.  That  was  an  .enormous 
sum,  and  to  raise  the  questio^  he  would 
move  that  £10,000  be  deducted  from  the 
Vote. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  he  did  not  think  the 
hon.  Under  Secretary  for  War's  explanation 
respecting  Woolwich  Hospital  at  all  satis- 
factory. The  outlay  upon  that  establish- 
ment was  objected  to  last  year,  when  a 
jdistinct  assurance  was  given  that  the  ex- 
pense would  not  exceed  £120,000.  In- 
stead of  that,  however,  the  Estimate  had 
now  risen  to  £200,000.  Again,  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  the  barracks 
3  F  2 
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at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  there  had 
heen  a  distinct  understandiDg  when  the 
works  commenced  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  room  for  every  cadet ;  but  up  to 
that  time,  as  he  was  informed,  two,  and 
even  three,  cadets  had  to  live  in  the  same 
room,  without  having  any  place  to  retire 
to  for  studying. 

Mb.  H.  a.  BRUCE  said,  he  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the  item  of  £15,000  for 
increasing  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst,  so  as  to  accommodate  500  ca- 
dets. That  was  the  first  instalment  of  a 
scheme  for  entirely  changing  the  mode  of 
preparing  officers  for  the  army.  Every 
young  gentleman,  it  appeared,  before  en- 
tering ttie  service,  was  to  be  required  to 
pass  a  year  at  the  Military  College  in  ac- 
quiring the  rudiments  of  his  profession. 
All  monopolies  were  highly  objectionable, 
but  a  monopoly  of  education  such  as  that 
proposed  was,  perhaps,  the  most  objection- 
able of  all.  A  special  training  like  that 
would,  he  believed,  not  be  advantageous 
to  the  army.  It  would  be  better  if  every 
officer  entering  the  service  were  required 
to  possess  a  liberal  education,  wherever 
that  education  might  have  been  obtained. 
What  security  was  there  that  an  estab- 
lishment for  500  cadets  would  be  conduct- 
ed in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  edu- 
cation it  professed  to  provide,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  up  the  high  tone  which 
had  hitherto  distinguished  the  British 
officer  ? 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  the  object  of 
purchasing  the  Euston  Hotel  at  Fleetwood 
was  to  afford  the  means  of  instruction  in 
rifle  shooting  in  the  north  of  England,  in- 
stead of  requiring  officers  to  travel  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country  to  the  estab- 
lishment at  Hythe. 

General  LINDSAY  said,  he  wished  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
the  subject  of  Captain  Grant's  cooking 
kitchens,  which  were  now  established  in 
all  the  larger  barracks  and  encampments. 
Before  1855  the  cooking  system  in  the 
army  was  very  indiffereut,  but  in  that 
year  Captain  Grant  was  directed  by  Vis- 
count Hardinge  to  investigate  the  subject, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  establishment 
of  a  new  system  of  cooking  at  Aldcrshot. 
Captain  Grant  had  not  only  originally  es- 
tablished the  present  system  by  which  great 
economy  and  increased  effibiency  had  been 
obtained,  but  it  was  found  so  successful  at 
Aldcrshot,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
that  success  established  at  Shorncliffc,  the 
Curragh,  Colchester,  Woolwich,  and  other 
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places;  he,  therefore,  has  the  merit  of 
having  established  the  first  improvements, 
and  he  is  deserving  of  consideration  for 
his  success,  and  it  is  not  fair  now  to  turn 
round  upon  him  and  say  that  others  had 
subsequently  improved  upon  him,  but  he 
ought  to  have  credit  for  the  five  yean 
conduct  of  a  system  which  has  been  proved 
to   be  so   advantageous  to  the    service. 
Under  the  old  system  the  consumption  of 
fuel  was  about  3ilb.  per  man  per  day,  but 
Captain  Grant's  improvement  reduced  it 
to  about  51b.  per  man  per  week,  thus  ef- 
fecting a  great  saving  of  expense,  as  wdl 
as  an  addition  to  the  comforts  of  the  sol- 
diers.  When  this  subject  was  brought  for- 
ward last  year  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  observed  that  Captain  Grant's 
system  was  only  one  of  many  that  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Gk>vemment,  but, 
although  others  had  lately  been  brought 
under  notice,  yet,  as  before  stated.  Captain 
Grant  was  the  original   inventor.     The 
noble    Lord    also  objected  that  Captain 
Grant's  system  was  not  original,  that  it 
had  been  tried  and  had  not  succeeded  at 
the  London  Tavern;  but  subsequent  in- 
quiries led  him  (General  Lindsay)  to  be- 
lieve that  that  was  a  mistake ;  and,  even 
if  it  were  so,  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
applied  it  to  soldiers.    Other  objectioDS 
had  been  raised  which  for  the  most  part 
had  been  got  rid  of  by  recent  improve- 
ments by  him,  and  the  fact  remained  that 
Captain  Grant  had  introduced  a  system 
which  for  a  long  time  had  been  the  only 
syslem  of  coo^g  in  use  at  largo  camps. 
He  thought  that  officer  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect sympathy  and  encouragement  from 
the  Government,   but,  instead   of   that, 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  ont 
the  details  had  rather  acted  in  opposiiion 
to  him.   Captain  Grant  had  received  £500 
as  compensation  for  his  outlay,  but  not  as 
a  recognition  of  the  merits  of  his  inven- 
tion.    That  sum  was  far  less  than  he  had 
expended,  he  having  paid  upwards  of  £750 
out  of  his  own  pocket.     One  of  Captain 
Grant's  kitchens  has  been  altered  to  carry 
out  a  system  xmder  the  countenance  of  the 
War  Department — and  without  referenoe 
to  Captain  Grant — the  alterations  have  al- 
ready cost  £700.     It  is  small  encourage- 
ment to  gentlemen  to  improve  systems  for 
the  A.rmy  when  they  find  themselves  ne- 
glected, and  treated  without  deference.    I 
trust  the  Government  will  consider  this 
question  with  reference  to  some  compen- 
sation to  Captain  Grant,  both  for  his  suc- 
cess and  for  his  exertions. 
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"Tb«t  Ibe  item  of  £30,000,  for  FDrehnse  oT 
Ike  Eiulon  Hotel,  Fleetwood,  Land  llir  RtBe  i 
lUugM,  iDd  Erectiog  HuU,  bo  rednoad  b;  the  , 
waaioi  £10,000."  ; 

Fnt,  and  tugathed.  , 

Original  Qaeation  again  proposed,  | 

LoBD  PERMOY  obseired  that  s  very  I 

important  queetion  had  been  raiaed  as  to  i 

providing  a  special  military  education  for 

offioere.     It  was  impassible  to  enter  into 

that  aabject  that  night,  and  he  should, 

therefore,  move  that  tho  Chairman  report  \ 

Progress.  j 

Kb.  T.  G.  BAEUf  G  said,  that  the  Com-  \ 

loittee  would  havo  an  opportunity  here-  | 

after  of  discussing  that  question,  and  he  i 

trusted,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  would 

not  persist  in  his  Motion. 

M&.  MONSELL  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Oorcmment 
would  agree  to  report  Progress, 

ViswuHT  PALMEHSTON  Mud,he  hoped  | 
the  Committee  would  allow  them  to  go  on  . 
with  tho  Vote,  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  since  nine  o'clock.  If  they 
wwo  to  go  on  reporting  Progress  In  that 
manner  he  did  not  know  when  the  Ses- 
uon  would  be  over. 

Kotion  made,  and  Question,  "That  the 
Cb&irman  do  report  Progress,"  put,  and 
n^ativtd. 
Original  Question  again  proposed, 
Ux.  a.  A.  BRUCE  said,  be  should  move 
the  omission  of  the  item  of  £15,000  for 
increasing  the  Uoyal  UilitAry  College  at 
Smdhoist  to  hold  600  cadets. 

Uotion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

«  That  the  item  of  jEIS,OO0,  for  iDOreuiDg  the 

Ro7«l  MililuT  College  at  Sandhunt  t«  bold  flte 

hniidrAd  Cadets,  be  onuttftd  from  ttw  proposed 

Tote." 

Ms.  T.  6.  BABINO  explained  that  nn- 
dei  the  new  system  which  was  proposed 
officers  previous  to  joining  the  army  would 
have  to  go  to  a  military  college  for  a  year, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  learning  the  theory  and 
jnvetice  of  their  profession.  Tho  plan 
would  not  oome  into  operation  until  the 
bqpiiningof  1863.  Further  details  would 
he  given,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  there 
me  no  reason  for  refusing  the  Vote.  Hie 
noble  Friend  the  Secrettur  for  State  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  aatbori- 
tiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  TTnivendties, 
with  regard  to  a  suggestion  that  the  uni- 
Tcnitiea  should  also  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  military  education. 

Xa  rep Ijr  to  Sir  Pbisuio  Sutb, 


I  Kb.  T.  0.  PABINO  said,  the  £15,000 
'  would  onablo  the  present  building  to  be 
extended,  but  would  not  provide  the  whole 
accommodation  necessary  for  500  cadets. 

CoLDREL  KNOX  remarked  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  have  some  ^ta  as  to  the 
system  which  the  Government  proposed. 
When  thoy  knew  what  the  system  was  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  vote  money  to 
enlarge  the  building. 

Obnxul  LINDSAY  sn^^ted  that  the 
hon.  TJnder  Secretary  ahould  make  some 
explanatory  statement. 

LoBi)  PEKKOT  said,  they  were  asked 
to  proceed,  and  yet  the  Qovemment  had 
Dot  made  up  their  mind  as  to  the  principle 
they  intended  to  adopt.  Why  should  Par- 
liament grant  buildings  that  might  not  be 
reqnircd  ?  He  thought  the  Vote  ought  to 
be  postponed. 

Kb.  T.  G.  BAKING  said,  that  the  plan 
had  been  explained  in  the  evidence  given 
by  His  Boyal  Highness,  Commandlng-in- 
Chief,  before  the  Committee  on  military 
organization.  He  was  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  all  patronage  connected  with  his  office, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1863,  all  direct  admissions  to  the 
army  ^ould  cease,  with  the  exception  of 
those  given  to  non-commissioned  officers. 
All  officers  before  entering  tho  army  would 
have  to  go  through  a  course  of  one  year  at 
Sandhurst,  passing  a  qnali^ing  examina- 
tion on  going  in,  and  another  examina- 
tion on  leaving.  The  latter  would  include 
drill  and  military  exercises.  The  present 
system  would  continue  until  January, 
1S63.  With  the  exception  of  tho  com- 
missions guaranteed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  the  sons  of  persons  who  hare  served  in 
India,  all  commissions  without  purchase 
would  be  competed  for  by  the  cadeta  at 
Sandhurst. 

Kb.  CONINGHAK  said,  he  wished  to 
know  in  what  manner  candidat«s  would 
be  admitted  to  Sandhurst  ? 

Kb.  T.  0.  BASING  said,  the  names 
would  be  put  down  on  a  list  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  each  candidate  would  take  his 
turn. 

Kb.  H.  A.  BKirCE  said,  the  matter  was 
one  of  such  importance  that  he  must  press 
his  Amendment  for  the  omission  of  tho 
item. 

Sib  LAWRENCE  PALE  moved  that 
the  Committee  report  Progress. 

Motion  made  and  Question  "  That  the 
Chairman  do  report  Progress,"  put  and 
fugatwil. 

Kb.  SEYKOTTB  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  thought  that  u  no  information  bad 
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been  laid  before  the  Committee  as  to  the 
ByBtcm  vhkh  was  to  bo  adopted,  it  Trould 
be  better  to  rostpone  the  item  for  the  pre 
Bent. 

Mb.  ATRTOH  said,  he  also  advocated 
postponemcDt,  as  the  item  reallj  belong- 
ed to'tho  Edooationnl  Vote,  which  came 
next. 

Mn.  T.  G.  BARING  said,  that  if  hon. 
Goutlemon  would  mthdraw  their  ofipotdi 
tion  to  the  Tote,  he  woald  nndcrtAke  that 
no  cxpetiBO  should  be  incurred  on  acctmllt 
of  it  until  the  House  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  an  opinion  on  the  scncmc 
of  education  proposed. 

Question  put, 

"  Tfaat  tho  item  of  £IS,000,  tor  inorensina  tb« 
Itojnl  Militarf  Collegs  at  Sandhurst  to  bald  flrp 
Iiandrod  Cndcta,  bo  omitted  from  tbe  proposed 
Vote," 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  49 
Noes  54 :  Majority  6, 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

CoLODBL  GILPIN  said,  he  would  more 
the  redaction  of  the  Vote  by  the  sum  of 
£1,150,  paid  to  the  Sotiitary  Commis- 
■ioners. 

Motion  made,  and  Qnestioii  proposed, 
"  That  the  item  of  £50,000  for  the  '  Sani- 
tary Tote,'  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
£1,150." 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  Dr.  Suther- 
land was  the  highest  authority  upon  these 
questions,  and  the  improvements  which, 
nnder  his  superinten deuce,  had  been  ef- 
ftcted  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  bar- 
racks had  tended  materially  to  reduce  the 
mortality  in  tho  army,  The  appointment 
Was  not  a  permanent  ono,  and  in  the 
course  of  another  year  or  so  his  employ- 
ment would  probably  cease. 

CoLoBEL  DICKSON  said,  that  as  ho  be- 
lieved that  in  tlie  present  state  of  the  Com- 
mittee reduction  was  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
he  should  move  that  the  Chairman  report 
Progress. 

TificonsT  PALMEH8T0N  said,  he  was 
sure  tbe  Committee  would  feel  that  no- 
thing was  more  important  than  tho  pre- 
servation of  tho  health  of  the  army.  Put- 
ting it  on  the  lowest  grounds,  there  was 
nothing  so  nneoonomieal  and  so  prodigal  as 
carelessness  on  this  point.  But  in  reality 
it  stood  on  higher  ground,  because  if  men 
were  enlisted  for  the  service  of  the  country 
the  Government  was  Imund  to  take  due 
care  of  their  lives.  >Vhen  a  large  number  of 
persons  were  crowded  together  in  barracks, 
or  in  camp,  there  was  until  lately  nioch 
^orance  as  to  the  principles  on  Which 
&9  preservation  of  hMltk  depended.  Dr. 
J/r.  Seymour  Fitrgerdti 


Sutherland  was  the  first  to  examine  into 
theso  principles.  He  had  rendered  in- 
valuable service  in  the  Crimea,  as  well  u 
in  tho  different  hospitals  and  barracks  ef 
this  countr}',  and  no  money  cottld  be  bettsi 
laid  out  in  guarding  the  health  of  Qit 
soldier  from  ttio  influences  to  which  it  wea 


Motion  made,  and  Queetionj  "That  tlte 
Chairman  do  report  Progress,"  put,  aad 
ntgativgd. 

CoioKEL  QILPIN  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  convinced  him  that  when  so  large 
a  sum  wop  paid  to  medical  officers  in  the 
army,  some  of  those  gentlemen  could  not 
be  employed  to  discharge  the  duties  per- 
formed in  this  instance  by  a  civilian. 

Question  put,  "That  tbe  it«m  of 
£50,000  for  the  '  Sanitary  Tots,'  be  re- 
dnced  by  the  amount  of  £1,150." 

Committee  divided : — Ayes  10  }  Noes 
78 :  Majority  68. 

In  reply  to  General  LtimsAX, 

Mb.  T.  G.  baring  said,  that  a  snm  of 
money  bad  been  awarded  to  Captain  Grant 
as'remunoration,  but  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  it;  since  that  time  the  question  had 
not  been  raised.  If  au  application  wo* 
again  made  it  would  be  fully  considered. 
He  could  not  undertake  to  say  that  Oaptsin 
Grant  should  be  paid  out  of  the  saviDg  hit 
kitchen  bad  effected,  there  being  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  its  economy.  There 
was  no  disposition  to  depreciate  Captain 
Grant's  services. 

Mb.  cave  said,  that  Capttun  Orant'i 
kitchen  had  been  of  great  service  in  tbe 
North  West  London  Reformatory,  and  s 
large  district  school  at  Southwell.  That 
he  complained  of  was  that  some  unister  In- 
fluence was  at  Work  to  prevent  his  plsns 
being  properly  carried  out.  It  was  a  great 
evil  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  opinion 
was  universal  that  the  State  was  a  hsrd 
taskmaster  but  a  bod  paymasteri  and  that 
a  man  could  not  expend  bis  time  and  talents 
in  a  less  profitable  service  than  that  of  hi* 
country. 

LoBo  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  thm 
never  was  a  more  successful  improvement 
introduced  into  the  army  than  Captain 
Grant's  kitchen.  It  was  both  healthy  and 
economical.  Captain  Grant  had  expended 
£700  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  he  had 
received  £600. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  i 
House  resumed.     Resolution  to  be  re- 
[>oitcd  To-morrow;  Committee  to  sit  dgaii 
n-morrow. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1861. 

MiMOTis.]  New  Writ  Ibsubd.  —  For  Wolver- 
hampton, Vt  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

PoBuc  Bills. — 1'  Book  Unions. 

S°  Charoh  Endowment  Act  Amendment. 

MASTERS  AND  OPERATIVES  BILL. 
SECOND  READING.      ADJOURNED   DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to  Ques- 
tion [8th  May], 

"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time ;' 
and  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave  out  the  word 
**  now,**  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question  to  add  the 
Words  *'  upon  this  day  six  inonths.*' 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed, 

Mr.  ATRTON  said,  he  wished  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  Bill  was  only  a 
reproduction  of  a  measure,  the  principle  of 
which  had  been  previously  approved  by  a 
Select  Committee,  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  in  the  previous  Session. 
The  law  on  the  subject  as  it  stood  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  provision  for  arbitration 
in  the  statute  of  1824  was  of  a  very  com- 
plex character,  and  did  not  sufficiently  fa- 
cilitate the  operation.  The  main  difference 
bettveen  the  Bill  and  the  statute  was  that 
the  latter  did  not  permit  the  arbitrator  to  be 
named  until  a  dispute  had  actually  arisen, 
while  the  former  proposed  that  the  arbitra- 
tor should  be  appointed  beforehand,  while 
all  parties  were  in  concord  and  good  tem- 
per. The  Court  of  Arbitration  was  to  be 
established  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown.  Some  parts  of  tho  Bill 
Which  had  been  most  objected  to  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  taken  literatim  from  the  ex- 
isting Act.  The  hon.  and  learned  Soli- 
citor General,  for  instance,  opposed  the 
provision  for  establishing  a  rate  of  wages, 
which  it  happened  was  borrowed  from  the 
statute. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  belieted 
the  Solicitor  General  expressly  pointed  out 
that  fact. 

Mr.  ATRTON  observed,  that  ground- 
toss  apprehensions  were  also  entertained 
that  tiie  Bill  would  create  a  charge  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  It  was,  however, 
specially  provided  in  Clause  16,  that  the 
fljfMftes  of  the  Courts  were  to  bo  paid 


by  fees  from  the  parties  who  made  use  of 
them.  That  was  in  strict  analogy  with 
tho  present  statute,  by  which  certain  fees 
were  fixed  by  the  justice  who  served  as 
arbitrator,  and  charged  upon  the  parties 
who  appealed  to  him.  The  Bill  was  fram- 
ed at  the  suggestion  of  large  bodies  of 
working  people  as  the  best  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  system, 
and  of  establishing  a  tribunal  easy  of  access 
and  simple  in  operation  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  disputes.  The  measure  was  not 
intended  to  settle  strikes,  but  he  believed 
it  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  them,  ns 
it  would  promote  a  more  friendly  spirit  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen,  and  afford  an 
opportunity  of  conciliation  before  any  open 
controversy  broke  out.  He  could  have  un- 
derstood the  opposition  to  the  Bill  if  it  had 
come  from  those  who  were  generally  op- 
posed to  the  claims  of  the  working  classes, 
but  he  could  not  understand  its  proceed- 
ing from  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  loud 
in  their  assertions  that  the  great  need  of 
the  workman  was  liberty  to  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  a  larger  share  of 
political  power,  because  he  knew  no  bet- 
ter training  for  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  could  be  given  to  working  men  than 
by  means  of  such  a  Bill  as  this,  allowing 
them  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to 
see  how  difficult  a  matter  government  was. 
Mr.  G.  HARDY  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
would  persist  in  his  Motion  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill,  because  he  was  anxious 
that  tho  working  men  should  be  allowed  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Parliament  by  means  of  a  most 
ineffectual  measure.  The  decisions  of  the 
Councils  to  be  appointed  under  the  Bill 
would  only  bind  those  who  had  become 
parties  to  the  appointment  of  the  Councils, 
and  would  have  no  power  over  those  who 
were  beyond  that  line.  For  that  reason 
the  measure  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
Parties  were  now  at  perfect  liberty  to  ap- 
point arbitrators  and  refer  their  differences 
to  them  for  settlement.  [Mr.  Atrton  : 
Not  to  establish  a  Court.]  They  could 
have  arbitrators ;  and  it  was  because  he 
did  not  want  to  establish  a  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration, which  would  be  ineffectual,  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  reject 
the  Bill  at  once.  The  machinery  of  the 
Bill  would  by  no  means  effect  the  object 
to  which  it  was  intended  to  be  directed. 
There  was  to  be  a  registry  of  voters  by 
whom  the  Councils  were  to  be  elected,  and 
who  would  bo  the  persons  who  would  be 
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bound  by  tbclr  decisions.  But  workmen 
were  so  continually  changing  their  places 
of  employment  that  it  would  bo  impossi- 
ble to  keep  those  lists  correctly*  and  new 
workmen  would  come  in  who  would  not  be 
on  the  registry,  and,  therefore,  not  bound 
to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Council;  and 
G?cn  if  the  list  were  accurate,  an  employer 
might  at  any  time  practically  set  aside  a 
decision  of  the  Council  by  discharging  from 
his  service  all  the  men  whose  names  were 
upon  this  list,  and  employing  only  those 
who  were  not  inscribed  thereon.  He  yield- 
ed to  no  one  in  his  desire  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  but  he  declined  to  vote  for  a  mea- 
suro  which  would  only  fill  them  with  delu* 
sive  hopes;  and  he  thought  that  the  work- 
men would  be  consulting  their  own  interests 
far  more  if  they  relied  upon  the  general 
principles  which  regulated  the  payment  of 
wages  for  labour,  and  placed  that  reason- 
able confidence  in  the  masters  which,  in 
the  main,  ho  believed  they  were  entitled  to. 
Mr.  SLANEY  said,  that  the  principle  of 
the  measure  had  already  been  sanctioned 
by  existing  Acts  of  Parliament.  Those  Acts 
had  proved  entirely  ineffectual,  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  this  Bill.  It  was,  he 
thought,  exceedingly  desirable  that  before 
evil  blood  arose  between  the  masters  and 
men,  a  few  cool,  deliberate,  and  sensible 
men  should  have  the  points  in  dispute  sub- 
mitted to  them,  so  as  to  sec  if  their  differ- 
ences could  not  bo  settled.  He  admitted 
that  a  greater  spirit  of  conciliation  existed 
now  than  formerly,  but  he  thought  the 
adoption  of  some  such  measure  as  this  was 
absolutely  necessary,  especially  when  they 
considered  the  prospect  of  a  short  supply  of 
cotton  in  the  winter.  Ho  hoped,  therefore, 
that  tho  House  would  repeat  its  sanction  of 
the  principle  by  reading  the  Bill  a  second 
time,  and  ho  had  no  doubt  that  his  hon. 
friend  who  had  charge  of  it  would  bo  ready 
to  consider  any  objections  which  might  be 
urged  against  its  details  when  the  House 
went  into  Committee.  What  would  be 
thought  by  tho  intelligent  and  improving 
population  of  our  large  towns  if  the  House 
summarily  rejected  the  principle  of  concili- 
atiun  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
there  would  bo  a  great  fluctuation  in  the 
lists  of  voters,  but  ho  seemed  to  have  over- 
looked the  circumstance  that  the  Bill  re- 
quired a  residence  of  six  months  before  a 
workman  could  become  an  elector  of  these 
tribunols. 

Mr.  MACKINNON  said,  that  the  Bill 
having  last  year  passed  that  House  unani- 
Mr.  O.  Hardy 


mously,  and  been  read  a  second  time  in  tho 
House  of  Lords,  it  would  bo  stnltifying  the 
House  to  throw  it  out  upon  tho  second 
reading.  It  would  be  liko  saying  that  the 
House  having  in  1860  voted  that  white  wu 
white,  it  was  in  1861  to  vote  that  it  was 
black.  The  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee upstairs,  upon  which  there  were  fife 
hon.  Members  who  were  large  employers  of 
labour — namely,  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  (Alderman  Cubitt),  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  (Sir  M.  Peto),  the  hoB. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayr- 
ton),  the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  (Sir 
J.  Paxton).  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham (Mr.  Fox),  and  that  Committee  cams 
unanimously  to  the  following  Report : — 

"  From  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  in  which 
both  masters  and  operatives  were  examined,  and 
also,  after  referring  to  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee  appointed  in  1850,  your  Committee 
have  como  to  the  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
voluntary  formation  of  equitable  Councils  of  Con- 
ciliation would  tend  to  promote  a  more  friendly 
understanding  between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployed, to  soften  any  irritation  that  might  arise, 
and  in  most  cases  to  prevent  the  growth  of  sneh 
a  spirit  of  antagonism  as  too  often  leads  to  a  strike. 
Tour  Committee  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  Report  of  1856,  that '  From  the  eridenee  before 
thorn  they  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conelusion  that 
tho  formation  of  Courts  of  Coneiliation  in  the 
country,  more  especially  in  mana&cturing,  eom- 
mcrcial,  and  mining  districts,  would  be  beneficial; 
that  by  these^means  both  the  masters  and  opera- 
tives would  be  enabled  each  from  their  own  class 
or  calling  to  appoint  referees,  an  equal  number  by 
each  party,  having  the  power  to  elect  a  chairman.' 
Your  Committee  have  considered  the  Bill  which 
has  been  referred  to  them  by  the  House,  and  aro 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Bill  passes  into 
a  law  it  will  promote  the  welfare  and  good  under- 
standing between  masters  and  operatives,  and  be 
advantageous  to  the  country.  Tour  Committee,  ia 
conclusion,  add,  that  there  is  nothing  in  tho  Bill 
that  £:ives  power  to  any  Council  to  regulate  tbs 
rate  of  wages  in  any  prospective  manner  what- 
ever." 

After  such  a  Report  it  surely  was  not 
enough  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  to  8ay»  Sic  volo,  sic 
juheo,  est  pro  ralione  voluntas,  and,  without 
stating  a  single  argument  against  tho  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  to  osk  the  House  to  rejeet 
it  on  tho  second  reading.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  showed  by  his 
speech  against  tho  Bill  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  question.  He  had  opposed 
the  measure  on  the  ground  that  tho  exist- 
ing Act,  the  4  Geo.  !¥.»  o.  96»  was  suf- 
ficient ;  but  he  seemed  to  hare  forgotten, 
or  to  have  been  ignorant,  that,  owing  to 
the  objection  of  the  operatives  to  the  ap* 
pointment  of  the  arbitrators  by  the  magi8« 
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trntcB,  that  Act  was  perfectiy  inoperatire. 
The  object  of  tbo  Bill  was  to  soften  the 
feeling  between  masters  nnd  operatives,  and 
so  prcTont  strikes.  He  was  recently  in- 
formed bj  a  well-informed  workman  that 
some  workmen  opposed  the  Bill  because 
h  would  prerent  strikes.  He  asked  him 
how»  and  the  reply  was,  *'  If  fire  of  our 
men  meet  five  masters  and  agree  to  any- 
tliing  they  will  come  among  us  and  spread 
sacli  division*  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  have  a  strike."  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  hoped  thnt  the  House  would 
consent  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added, 

Kain  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  put  off  for  six  months. 

LABOURERS'  COTTAGES  BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
«'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair," 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  that  he 
had  made  various  alterations  in  the  Bill, 
in  accordance  with  what  he  understood  to 
be  the  wish  of  the  House  on  the  second 
reading.  He  had  given  the  controlling 
power  to  the  Land  Drainage  Commissioners, 
and  ho  had  decreased  the  amount  to  be 
charged  upon  the  estate  in  respect  to  each 
cottage  to  £120,  which  it  appeared  to  him 
would  be  sufficient. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

On  the  proposal  that  the  Preamblo  be 
postponed. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
unwilling  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  already  several  private 
companies  which  were  entitled  bj  Act  of 
Parliament  to  make  advances  for  the  pur- 
pose provided  for  by  the  Bill.  There  was 
also  in  existence  an  Act,  12  b  13  Vic%„ 
c.  100,  which  was  well  considered,  and 
which  enabled  private  individuals  to  make 
advances  for  the  drainage  of  land  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Enclosure  Commis- 
sioners.  He  thought  if  that  Act  had  been 
extended  to  labourers'  cottages  it  would 
have  effected  all  that  was  required. 

Preamble  postponed. 

Clauses  1  to  7  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Notice  of  intended  application 
ta  be  given), 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  there  were  other 


persons  besides  encumbrancers  who  might 
be  interested  in  estates,  and  he  should 
move  the  insertion  of  words  requiring  that 
special  notice  should  be  given  to  every 
person  interested  in  an  entail  or  settle* 
ment. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  notice  being  given,  but 
hardly  saw  how  it  was  to  be  accomplished 
when  the  parties  might  be  in  America, 
Australia,  or  other  distant  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  did  not  think  it 
fair  that  a  landlord  who  had  been  unwilling 
to  spend  his  money  on  the  improvement 
of -cottages  on  his  estate  should  have  the 
power  after  his  death  of  charging  his  suc- 
cessors. It  reminded  him  of  the  course 
pursued  by  persons  who  used  to  be  called 
*'  generous  ehurch  wardens." 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  public  Act  with  regard  to 
advances  were  incorporated  in  the  private 
measure.  Persons  having  a  charge  upon 
an  estate  in  the  end  were  thereby  em- 
powered to  signify  their  dissent  within  two 
months,  and  in  case  they  did  so  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Commissioners  was  not  to 
issue. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  did  not  want  to 
carry  his  objection  to  the  extent  of  stop- 
ping improvements.  He  was  only  anxious 
that  some  proper  notice  should  be  given. 

Mr.  G.  HARDY  said,  he  thought  the 
object  in  view  would  be  best  accomplished 
by  the  insertion  of  these  words — "  And 
notices  shall  be  given  to  mortgagees  and  all 
parties  interested,  in  such  form  and  mode 
as  the  Commissioners  shall  require." 

Words  added. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  (Application  to  luclosure  Com- 
missioners by  Landowner  inteading  to 
build,  &c..  Cottage), 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  a  ques- 
tion might  arise,  how  far  the  powers  given 
to  remove  existing  buildings  were  to  bo  con- 
strued so  as  to  protect  the  owner  of  the  re- 
version against  the  consequences  of  waste. 
The  power  in  the  clause  seemed  to  be  un- 
limited ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  sweep 
of  legal  alteration  if  a  proprietor  were 
allowed  to  pull  down  all  the  buildings  on 
his  estate,  to  drive  out  the  population* 
and  to  lay  down  all  the  land  in  grass. 
He  thought  that  the  words  **  add  to,  en- 
large, or  otherwise  improve/'  ought  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  folt  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
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words  "  enlarge  or  otherwise  improve."  If 
the  operation  of  the  elause  were  not  con- 
fined to  building  or  rebuilding,  it  might  be 
extended  in  practice  so  as  to  include  orna- 
mental works,  with  the  expense  of  which 
it  could  never  have  been  intended  that  the 
remainder  man  should  be  saddled. 

Sib  LAWRENCE  PALK  explained 
that  the  intention  was  to  give  the  power 
of  surrounding  dwellings  with  th^  comforts 
And  decencies  of  life,  such  as  drainage, 
&c.,  without  which  building  operations 
Would  be  comparatiTclj  of  little  value.  He 
would  not  object  to  the  omission  of  the 
words ''enlarging  or  otherwise  improving," 
but  he  trusted  thej  wotild  allow  him  to 
retain  the  words,  "add  td." 

Mr.  SLA  net  said,  it  was  often  desir- 
able to  add  a  sleeping  room  to  a  cottage 
which  did  not  need  alteration  in  any  other 
respect. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  remarked  that 
Additions  such  as  those  contemplated  might 
be  conducive  to  the  health  and  morality 
of  the  inmates,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
charges  which  they  would  entail  ought 
foirly  to  be  placed  upon  the  inheritance. 

Mr.  HEYGATE  said,  he  hoped  the 
words  would  be  retained.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  landlords  to 
improve  the  present  class  of  cottages. 

Mr.  EVANS  said,  the  question  was  not 
confined  to  a  single  cottage.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  several  were  built  at  the  same 
time,  and  were  deficient  in  the  same  points. 
The  enlargement  or  improvement  of  all 
might  be  a  serious  matter,  where  in  the 
individual  instance  the  cost  would  be  tri- 
fling. 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  he  altogether  ob- 
jected  to  the  retention  of  the  words  al- 
luded to.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
facilitate  further  improvements  in  the  build- 
ing of  cottages,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
labourer  and  the  landowner;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  shift  from  the  tenant 
in  possession  to  the  tenant  in  tail  the  duty 
of  making  small  improfements.  His  ex- 
perience of  cottage-building — a  subject  in 
which  he  took  much  interest — led  him  to 
believe  that  the  retention  of  thoso  words 
would  do  great  mischief,  as  they  would 
tempt  landlords  to  make  additions  to  bad 
oottages,  whieh  ought  rather  to  be  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt.  As  ho  was  not  in  fa- 
vour of  gifing  facilities  for  tinkering  up 
bad  cottages,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
words  "add  to"  be  struck  out  of  the 
clause.  The  same  objection  applied  to  the 
pbwer  to  **  enlarge  and  improve     cottages, 

Mr.  Soiheran  Estcouri 


the  words  being  of  such  an  eitensive  cha- 
racter, as  to  include  making  drains,  putting 
down  a  wooden  floor,  or  almost  any  improve- 
ment which  could  be  conceived. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  coald 
not  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
last  spoken  that  the  enlargettieht  of  a  cot- 
tage might  not  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment. In  the  north  of  England  the  stone 
cottages,  which  were  very  substantiallj 
built,  frequently  had  a  storey  added  to  them. 
He  thought  it  would  bo  better  to  retain  the 
words. 

Sir  CHARLES  BURRELL  referred 
to  the  improvement  which  was  capable  of 
being  effected  by  putting  down  plugs,  so 
as  to  make  one  well  answer  for  four  or  five 
cottages. 

Mti.  HENLEY  said«  the  maximnm 
amount  to  be  spent  on  any  cottage  was 
fixed  at  £120,  and  it  consequently  be- 
came necessary  to  specify  the  minimum 
amount.  But  the  cost  of  some  of  those 
enlargements  and  additions  would  be  ab- 
surdly small,  and,  therefore,  it  woold  be 
better  to  exclude  them  from  the  Bill. 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  ho  also  objected 
to  the  words,  which  might  tempt  land- 
lords to  incur  foolish  expenses.  Uts  ex- 
perience of  cottages  was  that  the  walls 
were  usually  proportioned  to  their  height, 
and  would  not  be  capable  of  bearing  op 
an  additional  storey. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman^ 

Mr.  WALTER  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  press  the  Amendment  which  he 
had  proposed. 

The  words  "  add  to  *'  were  accordingly 
retained.  The  words  '*  enlarge  or  im- 
prove "  were  struck  out. 

Mr.  HENLEY  contended  that  the 
'*  particulars  "  of  the  intended  improve- 
ments required  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Commissioners  were  not  sbfficientty  ex- 
plicit, and  suggested  that  the  words 
"plans  and  specifications"  should  be 
added. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  alteration^  but 
he  by  no  means  anticipated  that  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  satisfied  with  any 
plans  and  specifications  which  might  be 
forwarded  to  them. 

Words  were  accordingly  add$d, 

Mr.  G.  hardy  proposed,  in  lines  26 
and  27,  to  insert  these  words^ — "  and  the 
Commissioners  may  require  the  remoral  of 
existing  buildings  and  dwellings,  if  they 
consider  such  removal  necessary  for  pur* 
poses  of  the  proposed  improvementa/' 
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Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  Imd  consider- 
able  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  leave  out  the  words  with  respect  to  the 
removal  of  cottages.  It  was  possible  that 
cottages  might  be  cleared  away  and  no 
tlew  ones  built. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  that  it 
Would  be  well  to  strike  out  the  words  at  the 
Isnd  of  the  clause,  which  would  give  owners 
a  power  of  applying  for  liberty  to  demolish 
cottages,  without  making  them  undertake 
id  build  others  in  their  place.  He  did  not 
think  the  Committee  wanted  to  give  a  power 
to  dcfmolish  cottages.  What  they  walited 
Was  to  have  them  ehlargcd  and  improved. 
He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  occlEisidn  to 
^ive  power  to  pull  down  cottages,  for  they 
came  down  fast  enough.  The  words  "  un- 
fit fdt*  human  habitation,"  which  were  pro- 
posed to  be  tised  in  the  clause,  wefe  very 
wide,  and  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  a  great  number  of  houses 
Which  might  come  within  such  a  descrip- 
tion. It  would  be  a  wrong  step  in  the 
Way  of  improvement  to  pull  down  cottages 
Und  allow  the  occupants  to  find  lodgings  in 
the  liedge-sides. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  that  bis 
object  was  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to 
sanction  the  removal  of  cottages  which 
were  unfit  for  human  habitation,  in  order 
that  better  habitatiotis  might  be  erected  in 
their  stead.  As  amended  ih  the  manner 
Which  he  proposed  to  amend  it,  the  latter 
pilrt  of  the  clause  would  stand  thus — 

*'  And  the  Commissioners  may  require  from 
time  to  time  existing  dwellings  to  be  removed 
if  they  sbali  consider  suoli  dwellings  to  bo  unfit 
for  human  liabitation,  or  from  anj  other  cause 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  life,  and  shall  not  sanction 
the  erection  of  any  creater  number  of  dwellings 
than  they  shall  Consider  sufBcient  for  the  accom- 
itaodation  of  the  labourers  required  for  the  proper 
etiltivatlon  of  the  estate/' 

Sltt  JBRVOISB  JERVOISB  thought 
the  Words  would  delegate  a  very  odious 
task  to  the  Commissioners. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  persons 
ttight  get  a  professional  order  to  pull  down 
cottages  Without  building  new  ones.  The 
poWer  of  rcUioval  should  not  be  given  at 
all  unless  oU  the  Coudition  that  the  whole 
of  the  improvements  were  carried  out. 

Mb.  G.  hardy  said,  he  Considered  the 
objection  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
George  Grey)  to  bo  a  serious  one,  and  he 
would  suggest  that  it  Would  be  better  for 
his  hon.  Frietid  Who  had  charge  of  the  Bill 
to  strike  otit  the  last  part  of  the  claUsc, 
ktad  bt-ifig  up  a  wetl-cohsidefed  clatlse  to 
effect  thd  0bJ6ct  which  he  ptopdiied. 


Clhtiso,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Clauses  10  to  14  agreed  to. 

Clause  15  (Inclosure  Commissioners  (o 
grant  Charging  Order  to  Lnndowner  who 
has  obtained  Provisional  Order), 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  objected  to  its 
retrospective  or  rather  retroactive  provi- 
sions. It  provided  that  Where  a  landlord, 
not  having  obtained  a  provisional  order 
haiictidning  a  proposed  cottage  improve* 
ment,  but  having  built  or  rebuilt,  added  to, 
enlarged,  or  otherivise  improved  any  cot- 
tage on  the  land  of  which  he  was  land- 
owner, desired  that  the  inheritance  of  the 
lands  proposed  to  be  charged  should  be 
charged  with  the  espense  of  making  the 
improvement,  he  might,  within  two  years 
after  tho  completion  of  the  cottage  im- 
ptH>vemcnt,  apply  to  the  Commissioners  for 
a  charging  order  under  this  Act  in  respect 
thereof.  Rather  than  that  such  a  power 
should  bo  given  he  would  move  that  the 
clause  be  omitted. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be 
any  retrospective  legislation  contained  in 
the  Bill.  One  security  seemed  to  him  most 
essential  if  they  passed  the  measure,  and 
that  was  that  tho  Commissioners  should 
have  the  power  to  see  the  work  was  pro- 
perly executed  during  its  progress.  The 
clause  did  not  provide  that  security,  and 
he  should,  therefore,  support  the  Ameiid- 
ment. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  omission  of  the  clause  Would 
go  far  to  render  the  Bill  inoperative.  Gen- 
tlemen had  a  great  objection  to  attend  at 
public  offices  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  preliminaries  in  cases  where  the  ob- 
ject to  be  achieved  was  a  small  one.  The 
inheritatice  would  be  sufficiently  protected 
by  the  power  of  inspection. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  clause  passed, 
several  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  would  be 
useless,  for  no  one  would  take  the  trouble 
of  going  through  the  preliminaries  which 
those  other  clauses  provided. 

Clause  struck  out;  as  were  also  Clauses 
16,  17.  18,  and  19. 

Clause  20  (Limit  of  Amount  to  be 
Charged), 

Lord  HENLEY  said,  that  there  Was  n 
limitation  as  to  the  outside  sum  to  be  lAid 
out  on  any  one  cottage.  There  might  also 
be  a  limitation  as  to  the  smallest  amount  to 
be  so  expended.  He  would  move  that  the 
6um  should  be  '*  hot  exceeding  £120,  of 
less  thati  £80.'* 
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Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  objected  to 
the  Amendment,  and  thought  they  might 
Bafelj  leave  these  matters  of  detail  to  the 
Commissioners. 

Mr,  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
thought  the  maximum  of  £120  would  in 
many  cases  be  inadequate,  and  suggested 
that  it  should  be  £150. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  thought  £120  had  better  be  retained 
just  as  it  stood  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  such  an 
Amendment  ns  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Devizes  (Mr.  Griffith)  would 
render  the  Bill  inoperative,  because  an 
agricultural  labourer  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  interest  on  so 
largo  an  outlay. 

Mr.  JACKSON  said,  that  a  good  cot- 
tage could  be  constructed  for  £100. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  believed  that 
a  roomy  and  even  handsome  cottage  might 
be  erected  for  £95. 

Amendment  negaiwed. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  Com- 
missioners  were  to  judge  to  what  extent 
the  inheritance  of  the  lands  to  be  charged 
would  bo  durably  benefited  by  the  erection 
of  cottages.  Ho  asked  how  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
pecuniary  benefit  conferred  upon  an  es- 
tate by  the  erection  of  such  cottages? 
He  questioned  whether  any  direct  pecu- 
niary benefit  would  accrue  from  their  erec- 
tion. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  he  wished 
to  explain  with  reference  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  as  to  an  estate  being 
pecuniarily  benefited,  that  they  had  been 
introduced  on  the  suggestion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford* 
shire  (Mr.  Henley).  If  the  erection  of 
cottages  did  not  directly  benefit  an  estate 
it  did  so  indirectly,  by  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  morally  and  physically. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  cottages  built 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Tavistock 
had  such  a  result.  That  was  the  first  ex- 
periment made  in  the  country  on  the  subject, 
and  since  then  the  question  of  labourers' 
cottages  had  gradually  forced  itself  on  the 
attention  of  the  community. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
the  point  had  been  already  settled  in  Clause 
10,  where  an  applicant  for  building  was  to 
state  to  the  Commissioners  what  the  esti- 
mated increase  of  the  value  of  the  lands 
was  to  be.  If  it  was  not  stated  that  the 
lands  would  bo  improved,  the  Commis- 
sioners would  not  grant  the  application. 
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and,  therefore,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  words  proposed  in  Clause  20. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  be  thought  the  re- 
striction quite  necessary,  or  otherwise  there 
might  be  a  great  charge  put  upon  an  estate 
without  any  benefit  whatever.  Clause  10 
only  laid  down  what  information  the  appli- 
cant was  to  give  to  the  Commissioners,  W 
that  did  not  render  the  restriction  in  Clause 
20  unnecessanr. 

Lord  LO  y  AINE  did  not  see  by  what 
standard  the  pecuniary  benefit  comld  bo 
judged. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  be  would 
move  the  omission  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause  after  the  words  £120. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTJB  thought 
it  very  necessary  to  make  it  incnmbeot 
that  benefit  arising  from  the  building  of 
the  cottages  should  be  shown. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  ckuae 
involved  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  Bill* 
The  principle  of  the  Drainage  Act  and 
other  Acts  of  a  similar  nature  was  that 
the  pecuniary  benefit  should  bo  derived  by 
the  estate  ;  and  that  meant  benefit  to  the 
reversioner  as  well  as  the  tenant  for  life. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  building  of  la- 
bourers* cottages  did  not  improve  the  rent 
of  an  estate,  although  it  might  be  indurectly 
beneficial  to  an  estate,  by  supplying  more 
labour  or  improving  its  quality;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  tangible  standard 
which  a  court  of  equity  would  recognize ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  resort  to  any 
better  one  than  the  standard  of  increase  to 
the  rental.  He,  therefore,  thought  that 
the  words  at  the  end  of  the  clause  should 
remain. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  Bill  for  the 
first  time  enabled  a  tenant  in  fee  simple  to 
make  a  charge  on  the  land  which  would 
have  priority  over  other  encumbrances.  If 
the  power  were  given  without  the  guard  of 
pecuniary  benefit,  the  Bill  would  be  m* 
operative. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  if  it 
were  the  wish  of  the  Committee  he  would 
retain  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  clause, 
though  he  thought  they  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  usefulness  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed ;  Committee  report  Pro- 
gress ;  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 

JERSEY  COURT  BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  second  reading  read. 
Mr.  Serjeant  PIGOTT  said,  he  rose  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.    On 
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moTing  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  he  had 
stated  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
nocessitj  for  amending  the  constitution, 
practice,  and  procedure  of  the  Court  of  the 
island  of  Jersey.  It  would  not,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  detain  the  House  at  any 
great  length.  For  a  long  period  of  time 
great  complaints  had  been  made  about  the 
aelnjs  in  the  law  in  Jersey,  and  three  Secre- 
taries of  State  had  granted  commissions  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  administered.  It  was 
conceded  on  nil  hands  that  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  the  administration  of  the  law  by 
the  Royal  Court  of  Jersey.  That  Court 
was  composed  of  a  bailiff  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  paid  partly  by  salary 
and  partly  by  fees;  and  of  twelve  jurats,  who 
were  representatives  of  the  several  parishes 
in  the  island,  and  elected  for  life.  These 
jurats  not  only  acted  as  judges,  but  sat  in 
the  states  and  made  laws  for  the  island. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  usurped  the  whole 
duties  of  the  Royal  Court,  because  the 
bailiff  never  delivered  judgment  except 
when  the  jurats  were  equally  divided,  and 
then  he  gave  a  casting  vote.  The  atten- 
dance of  the  jurats  was  not  compulsory, 
and  they  attended  as  they  pleased.  The 
consequence  was  that  as  all  civil  cases  were 
adjourned,  and  as  the  Court  at  each  ad- 
journment must  be  constituted  as  at  the 
ilrst  hearing,  endless  and  vexatious  delay 
took  place  before  a  case  was  finally  decided. 
In  1846,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  criminal, 
as  well  as  the  civil  laws.  The  Commis- 
sioners reported  that  the  jurats  seldom 
received  any  legal  education,  and  that  the 
Court,  as  now  constituted,  was  unfit  to 
administer  the  law.  But  the  incapacity  of 
the  tribunal  did  not  constitute  the  greatest 
objection  to  it.  The  Commissioners  said 
party  feeling  found  its  way  into  the  Court, 
and  that  the  jurats  sometimes  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  cases  which  came 
before  them;  and  that  the  result  was  that 
the  tribunal  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  that  Commission  that  there  should 
oe  three  paid  Judges,  and  that  the  jurats 
should  cease  to  exercise  their  functions  in 
the  court.  That  was  in  1846,  but  nothing 
having  been  done  to  carry  out  that  recom- 
mendation, another  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  Her  Majesty  on  the  address  of 
the  House  in  1859,  to  inquire  into  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  island.  That  inquiry 
was  conducted  by  three  very  able  gentle- 
men, wjio  went  into  the  whole  of  the  laws 


of  the  island,  and  in  a  very  ample  and 
able  Report  impeached  the  administration 
of  the  law3,  and  showed,  from  the  evidence 
even  of  the  jurats  themselves,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  in  ancient  times  tlio 
fitness  of  the  tribunal  for  its  purposes  under 
a  wholly  different  state  of  society,  the  island 
had  outgrown  its  system  of  judicature, 
which  must  be  either  abolished  or  reformed. 
The  modes  of  procedure  were  simple,  but 
the  intolerable  delays  and  vexations  were 
the  natural  result  of  having  a  Judge  who 
was  powerless,  the  actual  arbiters  numerous, 
and  without  legal  knowledge,  and  punc- 
tuality precarious.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  inquired  if  the  Governmen  tin  tended 
to  bring  in  a  measure  on  the  subject,  and 
finding  that  they  did  not  he  had  introduced 
the  present  Bill,  which  was  confined  to  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  Courts 
and  their  procedure;  and  the  abolition  of 
arrest  on  metne  process.  It  would  leave 
the  jurats  as  they  were  at  present,  members 
of  the  States,  elected  in  tho  same  way  as 
hitherto.  It  would  not  interfere  with  their 
election  or  with  their  legislative  power ; 
but  they  would  cease  to  administer  the  law 
in  the  Royal  Court,  and  in  their  stead 
would  bo  appointed  three  Jndges  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  of  1853.  The 
only  difference  was  that  tho  Commissioners 
proposed  that  the  Judges  should  be  elected, 
while  his  Bill  proposed  that  they  should  be 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  as  the  bailiff  was 
under  the  present  system.  One  cause  of 
the  existing  evils  was  the  fact  that  the 
jurats,  being  elected,  were  mixed  up  with 
parties  and  obliged  to  take  part  in  political 
matters,  which  sometimes  related  to  the 
proceedings  going  on  in  the  Court.  The 
Bill  would  also  abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt,  except  upon  affidavit.  Under  the 
present  system  of  arrest  on  meme  process, 
a  creditor  could  obtain,  on  payment  of  Is., 
a  writ  for  the  apprehension  of  the  debtor. 
These  documents  were  signed  by  the  score. 
To  illustrate  tho  existing  state  of  the  law 
he  might  mention  a  single  case.  In  1857 
an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Dodd,  was 
apprehended  in  Jersey,  on  mesne  process 
for  an  alleged  debt  arising  out  of  certain 
transactions  relating  to  a  trust  fund  in 
England,  and  in  consequence  of  the  English 
law  relating  to  trusts  not  being  understood 
in  Jersey,  the  case  was  adjourned  from  time 
to  time,  referred  to  the  greffier,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  defendant  by  a  Court  con- 
sisting of  a  bailiff  and  two  jurats,  and 
then  referred  to  the  full  Court  on  an  appeal. 
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All  the  tipie  the  alleged  debtor  was  in 
])ri8on,  and  had  uo  means  of  recovering  his 
iiljerty,  unless  he  had  cliosen  to  pay  a  sum 
of  £300,  which   he  really   did  not  owe. 
While  he  was  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
appeal,  the  creditor,  who,  according  to  the 
law  of  Jersey,  had  to  pay  5$.  a  wepk  for 
tho  maintenance  of  the  defendant  in  prison, 
failed  to  keep  up  the  payment,  whereupon 
ibo  defendant  recovered  his  liberty  in  No- 
vember, 1859,  having  been  incarcerated 
since  January,    1857.     The  appeal   then 
came  on,  when  the  Royal  Court  decided 
that  be  ought  never  to  have  been  arrested, 
and  that  the  Jersey  Courts  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  his  case.    Cases  of  that  description 
could  not  occur  if  the  proposal  of  abolishing 
mesne    process   without   an  affidavit   was 
adopted.     He  might  also  refer  to  a  case 
in    which  a  gentleman,  seeking  to  eject 
from  certain  property  a  person  who  had  il- 
legally taken  posROssion  of  it,  was  told  that 
he  must  join  with  himself  in  the  action  all 
those   who  had  common  rights  over  any 
portion  of  the  property,  and  they  numbered 
800,  and  were  most  of  them  unknown  to 
him  ;  that  was  impossible,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  abandon  the  cause.     He  might  be 
met  by  an  opposition  emanating  from  the 
jurats  themselves,   setting  forth   that    it 
would  be  a  grievance  if  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament should  interfere  with  tho  affairs  of 
the   island.     This  representation  was  not 
entitled  to  much  weight,  because  those  who 
signed  it  had  not  then  seen  tho  measure. 
His  Bill  did  not  propose  to  tax  the  island, 
as  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  Fee  Fund  and  other  sources. 
He  should  not  have  brought  forward  ithis 
Bill  if  ho  had  not  felt  convinced  that  the 
States  had  determined  not  to  apply  any 
remedy.     Indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of 
tiie  case,  the  reform  could  not  be  expected 
to   proceed  from  tho  States,  because  the 
jurats  took  the  most  active  and  influential 
])nrt  in  the  proceedings  of  the  States.     As 
to  the  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for 
the  island,  there  could  bo  no  doubt  legis- 
lation for  Jersey  had  been  going  on  from 
all  time,  and  a  great  number  of  statutes 
applicable  to  the  Channel  Islands  had  been 
passed  by  Parliament.     The  question  was 
whether  there  was  not  a  necessity  for  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature  in  the  pre- 
sent case?     In  his  opinion  the  reform  was 
urgently  called  for,  for  the  sake  not  only  of 
the  people  of  Jersey,  but  of  Englishmen 
who  went  to  reside  there,  and  were  inju- 
riously affected  by  the  maladministration 
of  the  law  ;  and  as  there  wag  no  hope  that 
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the  local  legislature  ^ould  do  it,  Parlin- 
ment  was  bound  to  take  it  up.  But  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  bad  any  desire  to 
take  th^  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and 
thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  carried  out 
by  a  private  Member,  he  should  with  great 
pleasure  give  way  to  thfsm.  He  was  not 
anxious  to  force  the  matter,  if  he  could  be 
assured  that  the  matter  would  be  carried 
out  by  those  who  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  doing  it  successfully. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'<  That  tho  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Sib   GBORGE   LEWIS   said,  he  re- 
gretted  that  it  was  not  in  bis  power  to  TOte 
for  the  second  readinc.     He  did  not  ob- 
ject  to  the   hon.  and    learned    Member 
having  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
manner   in   which  the  Bill  proposed   to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendistions  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  but  it  did  not 
seem  desirable  that  Parliament  ahould  in- 
terfere by  its  legislation  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Jersey,  and  by  an  Act  of  P^lia- 
ment  make  a  constitutional  change  i|i  that 
island  except  in  case  of  necessity.     As  ths 
Report   of   the   Commissioners   was  only 
brought  under  the  potice  of  the  States  of 
Jersey  early  in  the  present  year,  it  did  not 
appear  that  such  ^  delay  had  occurred  as 
would  justify  Parliament  in   resorting  to 
that    extreme   measure.      No   reasonable 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  powfer  of  Par- 
liament to  legislate  for   the  Channel  Is- 
lands.    The  inhabitants  of  those  islands 
were  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  he 
conceived  that  the  universal  constitutional 
rule  was  that  to  all  subjects  of  the  British 
Crown,  wherever  they  were  in  a  commu- 
nity as  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  the 
supreme    power  of  Parliament  extended. 
That  constitutional  doctrine,  hoi^rever,  ap- 
peared not  to  bo  admitted  uniTersalfy  bj 
the  inhabitants  of  Jersey,  by  whon^  it  was 
very  generally  held  that  laws  affecting  the 
constitution  of  the  island  could  only  be 
made  by  the  States  and  tho  Crown,  find 
that  Jersey  stood  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land in  the  same  constitutional  relation  as 
Scotland  before  the  Union  and  as  Hanorer 
the  while  belonging  to  Kings  of  England. 
He  did  not  subscribe  to  that  doctrine,  for  he 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  abstract  power 
of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  Cb^uuel 
Islands,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  admitted 
that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  ParliamoDt 
to  introduce  by  its  own  legislation  copsti- 
tutional  changes  in  those  islands.      The 
practioo  was  when  Farliaqient  pasted  ger 
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meral  $t|itatd9  Affecting  the  Uniteid  King- 
dom of  England,  vrlucn  in  their  terms  in- 
cluded Jeraeji  that  those  statutes  were  di- 
rected by  Order  in  Council  to  be  registered 
in  the  Royal  Court,  and  then  obtained  the 
force  of  law.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  confessed  that  he  thought  it  yoqld  not 
be  discreet  to  read  the  preseqt  Bill  a 
second  time.  The  inhabitants  of  Jersey 
were  a  loyal  and  well-affected  community. 
Their  geographical  position  and  their  lan- 
goage  would  rather  connect  them  with 
France  than  with  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  were  firmly  at- 
tached to  their  ancient  institutions  ;  and 
though  hen.  Gentlemen,  if  they  tried  those 
institutions  by  an  ideal  standard  or  by  an 
analogy  with  English  law,  might  be  dis- 
posed to  condemn  them,  yet  the  people  of 
the  island,  having  inherited  them  from 
their  fprefathers,  and  not  finding  anything 
in  their  working  to  which  they  materially 
objected*  vieweq  them  in  a  different  light. 
lo  the  absence,  then,  of  any  strong  dissa- 
tisfaction among  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  for  Parliament 
to  interfere,  and  he  should,  therefore,  move 
as  an  Amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  '-now/'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day 
three  months.'' 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  EOLT  said,  he  questioned  whether 
the  British  Parliament  was  authorised  to  le- 
gislate for  Jersey.  He  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  people  of  Jersey  were  subjects  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  as  the  Sove- 
reign of  Great  Britain.  His  recollection 
of  their  history  was  that  they  formed  part 
of  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy.  A  large 
portion  of  that  dukedom  revolted  from  the 
duke,  leaving  him  nothing  but  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  few  places  of  which  these 
islands  formed  part.  If  that  was  so,  then 
Jersey  was  only  subject  to  the  Kings  of 
Great  Britain  in  their  capacity  as  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy.  Might  was  often 
represented  to  be  right,  and  he  did  not 
say  that  at  some  time  it  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  necessary  to  act  on  that  doctrine, 
but  it  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  the 
question  arose  whether,  in  legislating  in 
the  way  proposed,  they  were  not  asserting 
the  right  of  conquerors,  although  Jersey 
was  not  a  conquered  country  ?  As  the  Go- 
vernment suggested  that  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  shoulf]  not  bo  proceeded 


with,  he  would  not  enter  into  the  question 
further,  but  whenever  the  matter  was  agi^in 
brought  forward  he  hoped  some  attempt 
would  bo  made  to  show  in  what  way  the 
subjects  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  be- 
came subjects  of  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  in- 
ferred that  he  thought  the  laws  of  Jersey 
to  be  in  a  perfect  condition,  but  the  con* 
stitutional  authority  ought  to  fi]ter  them, 
and  if  it  failed  to  do  so,  then,  if  it  was 
thonght  right  that  Jersey  should  be  an- 
nexed to  Great  Britain,  such  a  step  ought 
to  be  taken  openly,  and  after  the  greatest 
consideration. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  was 
startled  at  the  position  assumed  by  the 
hen.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  Parlia- 
ment had  no  authority  or  right  whatever 
to  deal  with  the  Channel  Islands,  or  to  le- 
gislate for  them.  At  the  revolution  of 
1688  the  Channel  Islands  followed  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  that  w^s  i|s  greai 
an  interference  as  could  bo  exercised  un? 
der  any  Act  of  Parliament.  He  rathei; 
thought  that  the  hpn.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man pitched  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Channel  Islands  higher  than  they 
were  disposed  to  do  themselves.  The 
right  of  Parliament,  however,  ought  tp  be 
exercised  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
discretion,  and  the  best  way  of  securing 
a  change  being  effected  by  the  ordinary 
legislative  authority  of  the  Chfinnel  Is- 
lands was  to  hold  put  the  prospect  of  the 
interference  of  Parliament,  if  a  strong 
case  of  necessity  for  such  interference 
were  established. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  West  Gloucester- 
shire (Mr.  Rolt)  only  stated  that  there  was 
great  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment to  deal  with  the  Channel  Islands, 
but  did  not  give,  as  represented  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke,  any 
positive  opinion  that  Parliament  had  no 
such  power.  In  any  opinion  of  that  sort 
he,  certainly,  for  one  could  not  have  agreed 
for  he  believed  that  it  would  be  found  that 
Parliament  had  a  right  to  interfere,  though 
probably  in  a  different  mode  from  that  now 
proposed,  and  by  address  to  the  Crown  to 
call  for  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  by 
means  of  Orders  in  Council.  There  were 
two  classes  of  people  in  the  Channel  Is- 
lands— the  representatives  of  the  old  in- 
habitants and  Englishmen  who  had  gone 
to  reside  there,  and  who  took  a  different 
view  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
islands  from  that  entertained  by  the  oldec 
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inhabitants.  That  was  an  additional  rea- 
Bon  for  proceeding  with  great  caution.  He 
thought  it  desirable  not  to  go  on  with  the 
present  Bill.  The  best  way  was  to  -leare 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  would  havo  the 
opportunity  of  considering  the  admirable 
Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  the  right  of  this 
House  to  legislate  for  the  Channel  Islands 
had  been  so  often  admitted  that  an  objec- 
tion to  it  then  was  matter  of  surprise. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  asserted  the  right  when  this 
Bill  was  first  introduced,  and  ho  had  that 
day  re-asserted  the  same  opinion.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Wilts,  when  he 
held  the  same  office,  two  years  ago,  after 
full  deliberation,  and  with  the  advice  and 
approbation  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
expressed  in  this  House,  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  House  had  the  right  to^legis- 
late  in  the  matter,  and  he  advised  a  Eoyal 
Commission  to  be  issued  to  inquire  into 
the  laws  of  Jersey  in  civil  matters,  with  a 
Tiew  to  reform  them.  In  1846  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, then  Home  Secretary,  had  advised 
to  be  issued  a  Eoyal  Commission  of  Inquiry 
in  matters  of  criminal  law  in  Jersey.  Three 
Governments  of  different  political  parties 
and  principles,  supported  by  both  sides  of 
the  House,  had  asserted  the  right  to  legis- 
late for  Jersey.  The  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1846 
had  sent  a  letter  to  Guernsey,  expressing 
an  intention  to  legislate  for  the  Islands. 
[Sir  George  Gbrt  :  I  did  not  give  an  opi- 
nion as  to  the  right  of  Parliament  to  le- 
gislate.] He  regretted  he  did  not  bring  a 
copy  of  the  letter  with  him,  but  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  any  distinction.  No 
doubt  he  (Mr.  Hadfield)  was  wrong.  Why 
issue,  at  great  expense  to  this  country, 
two  Commissions  of  Inquiry  if  there  had 
been  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  to  redress 
existing  grieyances  when  ascertained? 
By  this  Bill  it  was  intended  to  reform 
the  Bojal  Court,  and  little  more.  It  was 
impossible  to  begin  the  work  of  reform 
more  mildly.  It  would  assist  in  future 
improvement  by  establishing  a  sound  pro- 
cess of  administering  justice  ;  and  it  would 
constitute  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  proceed 
with  safety  in  future  measures.  It  im- 
posed no  new  tax  on  the  people,  and  that 
would  delight  every  Jersey-man  who  loved 
our  laws  but  disliked  our  taxes.    It  made 
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no  new  laws,  except  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  present  law  of  arrest,  which  ren- 
dered it  unsafe  for  an  English  trader  to 
visit  Jersey.  So  late  as  last  week  an  ad* 
vocate  (M.  Gibaut)  said,  in  open  ooort — 

"  If  this  syitera  of  orreat  were  contianed  it 
would  bo  dangorouB  for  English  creditors  to  oome 
over  to  Jersey  and  visit  their  debtors,  if  they 
could  be  put  in  jail  on  ex-parU  statements." 

He  asserted  that  that 

"  Case  was  another  illustration  of  a  debtor  a^ 
resting  his  creditor,  because  the  former  wisbei 
the  latter  to  give  up  his  goods  without  receivinf 
cash." 

"  No  doubt  it  was  a  very  ingenious  way  of  get- 
ting goods  and  staving  off  the  payment." 

Was  this  a  proper  way  of  treating  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  any  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  or  dependencies?  The 
statements  of  grievances  arising  from  this 
state  of  things  were  so  numerous  that  he 
had  despaired  of  being  able  to  condense 
the  recital  of  them  so  as  to  present  them 
in  an  acceptable  form  to  the  House.  Ge- 
nerally, they  were  admitted,  and,  there- 
fore, the  time  had  arrived  to  take  some  ac- 
tion. After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  he 
contended,  there  had  been  dehberation 
enough.  One  or  other  of  two  coursea  wos 
now  before  the  House— either  to  read  the 
Bill  a  second  time,  and  thus  assert  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  legislate,  or  to  let 
the  Government  undertake  the  business  for 
the  future,  for  the  benefit  of  everybody. 
He  insisted  the  Bill,  when  passed,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  useful,  and  he 
was  assured  it  was  approved  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jersey  as  the  foundation  for 
future  improvement.  He  cordially  sup- 
ported it,  and  was  confident  the  late  in- 
quiries and  reports  would  entitle  the  right 
hon.  Members  who  had  been  the  promoters 
of  them  to  the  thanks  of  the  people  of 
Jersey.  He  would  divide  with  the  learned 
Serjeant  if  he  went  to  a  division,  and 
hoped  he  would  do  so,  unless  the  Gk>vem- 
mcnt  would  take  in  hand  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  needful  legal  reforms  in  the 
island. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  ob- 
served,  that  if  there  should  be  a  division 
he  should  vote  with  the  right  hon.  Geo* 
tieman  the  Home  Secretary.  He  did  not 
share  in  the  opinion  that  Parliament  was 
not  competent  to  deal  legislatively  with 
Jersey,  but  such  an  opinion  being  held  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  holding  a  high  legal  posi- 
tion, and  whose  judgment,  therefore,  was 
entitled  to  respect,  formed  a  reason  why 
Parliament  should  proceed  in  the  matter 
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with  great  resenre.  He  thought  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  done  good 
by  bringing  tbe  matter  under  consideration. 
The  Bill  represented  very  fairly  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Commissioners  as  expressed  in 
their  yery  able  Report,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jersey  would  understand  that  a  great 
number  of  the  Members  of  that  House 
conceiTed  that  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
their  island  required  entire  remodelling. 
Unless  they  effected  the  necessary  reforms 
themselves,  he  trusted  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  or  the  Government 
would  in  a  future  year  introduce  some 
measure  for  reforming  the  laws  of  Jersey, 
and  making  them  more  in  accordance  with 
personal  liberty  and  fair  justice  between 
man  and  man. 

Mr.  Serjeant  PIGOTT,  in  reply,  said, 
the  doctrines  started  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Gloucestershire  had  very 
mttch  surprised  him.  There  could  be  no 
doabt  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  improving  the  proceedings  of  the 
states  of  the  island,  and  if  he  could  believe 
the  question  at  issue  was  iu  training  for 
ultimate  settlement  ho  should  not  object  to 
the  postponement  which  had  been  sug- 
gested. He  trusted,  however,  that  if  no 
reform  took  place  between  that  and  the 
next  Session  in  the  direction  to  which  the 
Bill  pointed  he  should  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  again  bringing  tbe  subject  be- 
fore the  House. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  toith- 
drawn. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

VOTES    FOR    DISQUALIFIED    CANDI- 
DATES BILL.— SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  butt  said,  he  would  move  the 
Seeond  Reading  of  the  Bill.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a 
Committee  and  the  views  of  the  law  officers. 
It  provided  that  a  vote  given  in  good  faith 
for  a  candidate,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery,  should  not  be  held  to  have  been 
thrown  away,  so  that  under  its  operation  a 
candidate  who  had  not  really  obtained  a 
majority  of  votes  in  his  favour  could  not  be 
held  to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  that  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
tune." 

Mr.  COLLINS  said,  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would 
give  his  opinion  upon  the  Bill  before  it 
passed  through  another  stage.  The  ques- 
tions whieh  it  proposed  to  settle  were  nu- 
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merous,  and  had  very  much  perplexed  elec- 
tion Committees,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  conflicting  decisions  had  been  arrived 
at.  If  voters  were  to  be  disqualified  there 
would  be  a  great  inducement  to  petition 
against  the  return  of  Members.  He  hoped 
there  would  be  a  distinct  declaration  as  to 
how  the  law  now  stood.  If  read  a  scoond 
time  the  Bill  ought  to  bo  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  question  of 
bribery. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  believed 
that  those  most  conversant  with  election 
law  would  admit  that  the  rule  generally 
acted  upon  was  that  the  disqualification  to 
be  fatal  must  be  a  disqualification  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  the  public  had  know- 
ledge that  the  candidate  had  been  guilty 
of  bribery.  As,  however,  there  appeared 
to  be  some  uncertainty  in  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  validity  of  these  votes,  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  House  would 
assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  was,  however,  of  opinion,  that  its  ope- 
ration should  be  limited  to  cases  in  which 
the  voter  could  bo  proved  to  have  willingly 
and  knowingly  given  his  vote  in  favour  of 
a  disqualified  candidate. 

Mr.  G.  W.  HOPE  said,  he  thought  if 
they  meant  to  put  down  bribery  they  should 
make  the  exercise  of  it  as  dangerous  as 
possible.  The  law  ought  to  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  declared,  as  at  present  the  deci- 
sions in  the  books  of  election  Committees 
were  strongly  opposed  to  one  another. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  present  course  of  proceed- 
ing. If  they  desired  to  put  down  bribery, 
the  man  who  bribed  should  lose  his  seat, 
and  the  man  who  did  not  should  have  it. 
That  measure  was  piecemeal  legislation, 
anticipating  the  other  Bill  which  was  be- 
fote  the  House,  and  it  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  at  once  and  postponed  for  a  fortnight. 
He  should  move  an  Amendment  to  that 
effect 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  Bill 
introduced  by  him  did  not  contain  any 
clause  on  the  subject,  which  he  thought  it 
wos  desirable  to  have  settled.  He  thought 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  right,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  in  favour  of  reading  the 
Bill  a  second  time.  All  the  objections 
could  he  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
objected  to  the  Bill.  The  3rd  Clause 
would  exempt  condidates  from  all  fear  of 
the  result  of  committing  bribery;  and  fur- 
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ther  time  ought  to  be  gifen  to  consider 
such  a  measure. 
Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 

House  sdjotirned  at  fire  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  27,  1861. 

MnniTis.]   PuBuo  Bills. — 1»  Harbours;  Public 
Works  (Ireland)  Advances  and  Repajments  of 
Monies ;  Voters  (Ireland). 
S*  East  India  Loan. 

The  Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux — Chosen 
Speaker  in  the  Absence  of  the  Lord 
Speaker. 

LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

The  lord  PRESIDENT  acquainted 
the  House,  That  Her  Majestj  had  been 
pleased  to  create  The  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Richard  Bethel],  Knight,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain,  a  Peer  of  this 
Realm,  by  the  Title  of  Baron  Westburj  ; 
and  his  Lordship,  having  retired  to  robe, 
was  introduced  in  the  usual  Manner. 

THE  TURNER  GALLERY. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  rose  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Council,  Whether  any 
steps  had  been  taken  to  provide  a  sepa- 
rate Gallery  for  Turner's  Pictures  in  con- 
nection vrith  the  National  Gallery,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  his  Will  under 
which  the  Nation  possesses  the  Pictures  ? 
The  Nation  under  Mr.  Turner's  will  re- 
ceived 324  paintings,  and  a  vast  number 
of  water-colour  drawings,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  had  received  £20,000,  and  both 
the  Nation  and  the  Academy  appeared  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  these  gifts 
were  received  without  any  conditions.  But 
the  pictures  were  bequeathed  to  the  Na- 
tion on  conditions,  and  the  Nation  took 
them  subject  to  every  condition  imposed  by 
the  will.  On  a  former  occasion  when  he 
drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
subject,  the  Government  then  represented 
by  the  noble  Marquess  opposite  (Lord 
Lansdownc)  pledged  themselves  that  the 
intentions  of  Mr.  Turner  should  be  car- 
ried out,  and  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Derby) 
after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the 
Government  said  that  he  considered  him 
self  bound  by  the  declaration  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  Goyernment.  The  conditions  npon 
which  the  pictures  were  received  were 
these.  Turner  by  his  will  gave  two  of  his 
pictures  to  the  National  Gallery  upon  the 
terms  that  they  should  be  permanentiy 
placed  between  two  of  Claude's,  and  as 
to  those  two  pictures  no  question  arose; 
the  condition  had  always  been  performed. 
He  also  bequeathed  his  other  pictures  to 
the  nation,  and  by  a  codicil  he  desired 
that  a  gallery  should  be  erected  for  thtm, 
and  that  his  pictures  should  form  a  se- 
parate collection,  to  be  called  the  Turner 
Gallery.  By  the  second  codioil,  dated 
in  1848,  he  gave  his  finished  pictures, 
except  the  two  previously  mentioned,  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  pro- 
vided that  a  room  or  rooms  should  be 
added  to  the  present  National  Gallery, 
to  be  entitled  <<  The  Turner  Gallery;" 
and  the  Trustees  were  not  to  have  any 
power  over  the  pictures  unless  his  wishes 
were  fully  carried  out  by  them.  By  a 
third  codicil,  also  in  1848,  he  directed  that 
if  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
should  not  carry  out  the  provisions  of  his 
will  within  five  years  then  the  bequest 
should  be  void ;  and  by  a  fourth  codicil,  in 
1849,  he  enlarged  the  term  to  ten  years. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Nation  received  these  pictures  subject  to 
the  legal  obligation  contained  in  the  codi- 
cils. But  there  were  higher  obligaUons 
— moral  obligation  and  national  honour. 
The  pictures  were  removed  from  the  house 
in  Queen  Ann  Street  for  fear  of  fire  and 
for  better  preservation  ;  but  a  question 
arose  between  Turner's  relations  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  a  de- 
cree made  by  Vice  Chancellor  Kindersley 
declared  that  all  pictures,  drawings,  and 
sketches  by  Turner,  whether  finished  or 
unfinished,  were  to  be  retained  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public.  This  decree  establish- 
ed the  title  of  the  Nation,  but  this  title  was 
clearly  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  will. 
It  then  became  necessary  to  find  a  home  for 
the  pictures,  and  they  were  at  first  placed 
in  Marlborough  House,  but  subsequently 
another  place  was  required  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  a  home  was  formed  at  South 
Kensington.  To  this  arrangement  he  (Lord 
St.  Leonards)  could  not  object  for  a  board 
was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  Marlborough 
House  stating  that  the  removal  of  the  pic- 
tures to  Kensington  was  only  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose.  The  galleries  in  which  the 
pictures  were  now  exhibited  were  lighted 
by  gas  on  certain  evenings.  Gkis  was  well 
known  to  be  highly  ezplosire  and  other- 
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wise  dangerous,  %o  that  even  if  sufficient 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  paintings  from  the  vapours  of 
gas,  still  there  remained  a  considerable 
amount  of  risk.  No  nation  in  the  world 
possessed  so  large  and  so  valuable  a  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  one  artist,  and  it 
would  be  a  lasting  reproach  if  those  inesti- 
mable pictures  were  lost  through  any  want 
of  care.  Mr.  Ruskiu,  who,  if  no  authority 
upon  the  subject  of  gas,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  high  authority  in  art,  has  written 
a  letter  to  The  Times,  exonerating  himself 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  removal  of 
the  pictures  to  Kensington,  and  stating  his 
belief  that  serious  injury  might  be  done  to 
the  pictures  from  being  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  gas,  the  works  of  Turner  and 
Reynolds  being  peculiarly  liable  to  in- 
jury from  that  cause.  Other  authorities 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  use  of 
gAs  in  picture  galleries  was  attended  with 
great  risk.  After  the  recent  additions  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  which  he  highly 
approved,  he  observed  with  regret  that  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  perform  the  un- 
dertaking of  two  successive  Governments 
to  which  he  had  before  referred.  This, 
therefore,  rendered  his  present  inquiry 
necessary.  "When  Turner  had  painted  a 
picture  which  he  thought  ought  to  belong 
to  the  country  no  oflFer  of  money  would  in- 
duce him  to  sell  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
De  Talby  picture,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  which  had  been  sold,  he  bought  it 
back  upon  Lord  de  Talby 's  death  at  a 
great  price  in  order  to  leave  it  to  the  Na- 
tion. The  value  of  the  pictures  was  enor- 
mous, and  what  now  remained  to  be  done 
was  that  the  Turner  Gallery  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  National  Gallery,  as  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Nation,  and  they 
should  be  removed  from  Kensington  with- 
out delay  in  order  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  Nation  holds  them. 
lie  had  ascertained  most  satisfactorily  that 
a  gallery  could  now  be  erected  in  direct 
communication  with  the  existing  building 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  he  hoped  that  no 
real  difficulties  would  be  found  to  lie  in 
the  way  ef  a  public  grant  for  the  purpose. 
Earl  GRANVILLE  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  was  quite  sure  the  whole  of 
their  Lordships  had  a  high  admiration  of 
the  genius  of  Turner  as  a  painter,  and  that 
they  all  appreciated  the  love  of  art  dis- 
played by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
had  brought  forward  this  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  will  of  the  deceased  artist, 
and  the  validity  of  the  Nation's  title  to  these 


pictures,  those  were  points  on  which  he  did 
not  feel  himself  competent  to  express  an 
opinion,  and  which  he  would,  therefore,  leave 
to  the  proper  legal  authorities.  As  to  the 
question  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  this 
collection,  he  must  say  it  was  at  present 
placed  in  a  building  of  a  perfectly  substan- 
tial character,  and  one  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
It  had  been  found,  he  believed,  as  perfect 
as  any  gallery  in  Europe  for  the  display  of 
pictures.  Several  plans  had  been  sug- 
gested for  providing  accommodation  for 
these  pictures,  but  those  plans  had  not  yet 
been  fully  inquired  into,  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  premature  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  safety  of  the  collection,  he 
must  say  he  did  not  agree  with  the  appre- 
hensions that  had  been  expressed  on  that 
head.  He  believed  this  valuable  collection 
was  as  safe  as  any  pictures  could  be  ;  and 
as  to  their  being  exhibited  by  gaslight,  im- 
mense advantage  resulted  from  that  ar- 
rangement. Tho  paintings  were  thereby 
showed  in  a  manner  in  which  they  had 
never  been  seen  before,  their  beauties  were 
well  brought  out,  and  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  classes  of  persons  who  could  not 
visit  tlicni  except  in  the  evening.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Faraday,  Mr.  Tindal,  and 
other  eminent  authorities,  not  the  slightest 
damage  or  danger  to  the  pictures  need  be 
apprehended  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Kensington  Museum  was  lighted.  The 
pictures  had  all  been  recently  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  no  injury  whatever  could  be 
detected.  Those  from  which  photographs 
were  taken  had  been  examined  only  last 
month,  and  they  were  all  found  entirely 
free  from  injury.  It  was  most  creditable 
to  the  authorities  at  Kensington  Museum 
that  both  in  winter  and  summer  tho  venti- 
lation had  been  of  a  most  perfect  charac- 
ter, a  good  and  equable  temperature  being 
maintained  :  and  some  part  of  this  good  re- 
sult was  to  be  attributed  to  tho  assistance 
of  gas  in  the  ventilation.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
however,  should  receive  every  attention. 

Lord  OVERSTONE  was  anxious  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  subject.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  easily  understand  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  felt 
themselves  placed  in  a  somewhat  embar- 
rassing situation  in  consequence  of  the 
serious  ambiguities  which  attached  to  the 
Turner  Trust.  He  must  beg  to  express 
his  sincere  thanks  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  had  now  a  second  time  brought 
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this  subject  distinctlj  under  the  notice  of 
the  Government,  and  he  trusted  under 
the  serious  consideration  of  their  Lord- 
ships. He  had  listened  to  the  statement 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  with  great 
attention  and  interest,  and  he  wished  that 
he  could  say  that  he  had  listened  to  the 
reply  of  his  noble  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Council  with  more  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  general  ques' 
tion  of  these  donations  and  bequests  of 
pictures  made  to  the  country  he  thought 
It  most  important,  on  various  grounds,  that 
the  Nation  should  exhibit  the  most  strict 
and  scrupulous  fidelity  in  carrying  out  the 
presumed  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  tes- 
tators. That  was  necessary  on  account  of 
the  moral  effect  which  must  result  from 
such  public  example  of  good  faith;  and,  in 
a  secondary  sense,  it  was  of  great  import- 
ance as  an  encouragement  to  future  col- 
lectors and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  who, 
stimulated  by  such  noble  examples,  might 
be  disposed  to  follow  them,  and  add  to  the 
magniGcent  collection  this  country  already 
possesses  by  donations  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. With  regard  to  the  particular 
question  now  before  their  Lordships,  he 
expressed  the  feeling  of  the  whole  country 
when  he  said  it  was  impossible  to  speak 
of  Turner's  gift  to  the  Nation  in  too  high 
terms.  It  was  a  noble  gift — at  once  a 
monument  of  the  high  point  to  which  Bri- 
tish art  has  been  carried  in  our  day,  and  of 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  one  man 
in  whom  the  great  gift  of  genius  was  im- 
proved and  carried  out  by  his  own  perse- 
vering industry  and  indomitable  energy. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  some  ambiguity  in 
Mr.  Turner's  will.  He  was  of  a  peculiar 
temperament,  and  perhaps  sensitive  in  his 
feelings  and  wishes  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  his  bequest  should  be  carried  out ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  had 
been  thrown  on  the  purport  of  his  will,  he 
thought  that  any  one  who  should  faithfully 
and  honourably  endeavour  to  elicit  the  real 
wish  and  intention  of  tlio  testator  would 
encounter  no  great  difficulty  in  arri? ing  at 
it.  He  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  ambition  by  which  Mr.  Turner 
was  actuated  was  to  demonstrate  to  the 
British  nation  that  his  works  had  a  right 
to  be  brought  into  immediate  contact,  com- 
parison, and  competition,  not  merely  with 
the  highest  productions  of  his  own  fellow- 
countrymen  and  age,  but  with  the  great 
works  of  the  old  and  established  masters. 
That  this  was  his  principle  and  wish  might 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  two  pic- 
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tnres  alluded  to  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  now  hanging  in  the  National  Gallery 
had  been  bequeathed  distinctly  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  hung  between 
the  two  great  pictures  by  Claude,  so  that 
their  merits  might  be  put  to  the  severest 
test  by  the  comparison.  Would  any  man 
say  this  was  not  a  noble  aspiration  ?  had 
England  any  ground  to  be  disssatisfied 
with  the  competitive  examination,  as  be 
might  term  it,  that  Turner  had  instituted  ? 
It  was  an  honorable  rivalship  and  might  it 
not  be  confidently  said  that  to  whomso- 
ever the  first  prize  should  be  awarded  the 
second  place  might  be  held  without  dis- 
credit? Having  so  disposed  of  these  two 
pictures,  and  coming  to  deal  with  thsi 
larger  collection  of  works  of  art  which  bad 
proceeded  from  his  single  hand,  how  did 
Mr.  Turner  proceed  ?  Amid  all  ambigoi- 
ties  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  intended 
these  pictures  to  be  given  to  the  NatioD» 
and  to  be  received  as  a  solemn  trust;  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  gallery  by  them- 
selves— a  gallery  to  be  distinguished  and 
known  by  his  own  name,  aud  that  the 
gallery  so  erected  should  be  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  great  National  Gallery— 
still  looking  to  a  comparison  of  his  works 
with  the  collected  works  of  art  in  the 
country.  It  was  for  their  Lordships  and 
for  his  noble  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Council,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
country,  to  consider  whether  the  present 
apartments  at  Kensington  did  really  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  donor.  It  seem- 
ed that  this  collection  of  Turner's  works 
had  been  placed  side  by  side  with  that 
given  to  the  country  by  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks. There  was  this  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  two  donations.  Mr. 
Sheepshanks,  who  was  no  artist  himself, 
had  formed  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
pictures,  the  productions  of  artists  of  the 
present  time,  and  his  magnificent  gift  wss 
expressly  stated  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  facilities  of  study  to  students  of 
art,  and  with  this  view  it  was  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  body  of  trustees 
but  to  remain  under  the  control  and  re- 
sponsibility of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  to  be  specially  placed  on  the  site  at 
Kensington,  purchased  in  1851,  and  where 
a  School  of  Art  was  established.  By  the 
arrangements  now  existing  the  noble  and 
honourable  purpose  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
was  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out.  The 
gallery  of  Mr.  Vernon,  to  all  appearance, 
was  under  the  same  regulations  as  that  of 
Mr.  Sheepshanks.    But  the  views  and  di- 
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reettoDS  of  Mr.  Turner  were  the  opposite 
of  all  this.  The  gallery  was  to  be  nmrked 
bj  his  own  name,  and  no  allusion  was 
made  by  him  to  schools  of  art  or  purposes 
of  study  in  juxtaposition  to  the  National 
Gallery  for  the  purpose  of  direct  compan- 
ion with  the  great  works  of  art  there  as- 
Bembled  was  the  one  predominant  feeling 
and  wish  indicated  in  Turner's  will.  In- 
deed, he  would  say  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  existing  arrangements  did  full  and 
faithful  justice  to  the  terms  of  the  Sheep- 
shanks' donation  they  failed  to  do  justice 
to  those  of  Mr.  Turner.  He  believed  that 
if  Mr.  Turner  could  hate  foreseen  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  he  would  hare  rererted 
to  one  of  his  earlier  codicils  and  would 
have  ordered  his  pictures  to  be  sold,  the 
proceeds  to  be  placed,  perhaps,  at  the 
command  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  some 
analogous  institution.  He  trusted,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  Government  would  recog* 
nize  the  obligation  to  carry  out  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  will,  and  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  the  pictures  would  be 
placed  in  a  gallery  of  their  own  attached  to 
the  National  Gallery.  The  question  was 
one  which  concerned  the  public  honour  and 

good  faith  and  the  encouragement  of  future 
onors,  and  he  hoped  that  some  arrange- 
ment different  from  that  which  now  exists, 
and  more  consonant  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  bequest  was  accepted  by 
the  Nation  would  before  long  be  adopted. 

Load  MONTEAGLE  was  glad  to  hear 
from  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
that  the  Turner  pictures  were  never  so 
well  seen  as  at  present.  He  was  afraid, 
however,  that  they  ran  considerable  risk  of 
being  destroyed.  For  his  own  part,  he  en- 
tertained the  greatest  apprehensions  when- 
ever there  was  an  exhibition  by  night,  and 
he  doubted  whether  private  individuals 
would  expose  their  collections  to  the  same 
danger. 

The  Earl  of  ELLESMERE  said,  he 
was  not,  from  the  experience  of  his  own 
pictures,  of  opinion  that  gas  was  either  so 
dangerous  or  deleterious  as  had  been  re« 

S resented.     Some  danger  there  might  be, 
ut  not  more  than  could  be  easily  guarded 
against. 

THE  PEERS'  ROBING  ROOM. 

Lord  REDESDALE  rose  to  move  the 
Appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  Progress  made  in  the  Wall 
raintings  of  the  Peers'  Robing  Room,  and 
to  report  when  the  Room  will  be  ready  for 
Oeoupation ;   or  in  what  Manner,  if  the 


Paintings  are  not  likely  to  be  completed 
shortly,  the  Room  may  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  the  Use  of  the  House  during  the 
Sitting  of  Parliament.  He  found  from  a 
Report  presented  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  that  so  little  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  paintings  in  the  Robinjj^ 
Room  that,  unless  some  pressure  were  put 
upon  the  artist,  their  Lordships  would  con* 
tinue  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
apartment  in  question  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  first  engagement  with  Mr. 
Herbert,  whom  he  highly  respected  for  his 
talent,  was  made  in  1851.  There  were 
to  be  nine  paintings  in  the  Robing  Room, 
for  which  the  artist  was  to  receive  £9,000. 
Of  that  sum  £1,000  was  paid  in  1851. 
Although  the  room  had  been  delivered  up 
for  considerably  more  than  three  years* 
there  was  no  certainty  as  to  the  time  when 
the  pictures  would  be  completed.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  had  inquired  and 
reported,  and  he  could  see  no  objection  to 
a  Committee  of  this  House,  which  was 
much  more  deeply  interested,  being  ap- 
pointed. He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that,  except  a  general  com* 
plaint  of  the  dilatory  progress  of  the  ar- 
tists, he  made  no  imputation  upon  them. 
He  desired  to  consult  their  convenience, 
but  he  thought  it  not  impossible  to  afford 
some  accommodation  to  their  Lordships 
while  the  cartoons  were  being  painted. 
As  not  one  of  the  nine  paintings  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  obvious  that  the  Peers  would 
never  have  a  chance  of  getting  into  the 
room  unless  some  steps  were  taken  to  show 
a  desire  on  their  part  for  its  occupation. 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  should  be 
very  sorry  if  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  supposed  to  reflect  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  the  artists.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  Eng- 
lish artists — it  was  their  Lordships'  duty 
to  encourage  those  men  who  were  most 
likely  to  carry  the  reputation  of  British 
art  to  a  very  high  degree.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Herbert  was  concerned,  he  had  shown  a 
most  laudable  disinterestedness  by  refus- 
ing magnificent  offers  to  paint  pictures  for 
private  persons.  It  was  only  in  1858  that 
Mr.  Herbert  was  placed  in  possession  of 
the  room,  and  400  feet  of  painting  had 
been  destroyed  by  his  own  hand,  because, 
although  others  were  perfectly  satisfied, 
he  was  not  himself  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. He  believed  that  it  had  cost  Mr. 
Herbert  more  than  £3,000,  and  he  thought 
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tliis  a  fact  rerj  crediUblo  to  him.  At  the 
pame  time,  it  wae  quite  clear  that  their 
Lorilshipi  ought  not  to  be  put  to  unreason- 
sble  inconTenience,  and  on  tliat  aocount, 
ai  well  SB  for  the  take  of  Ur.  Herbert 
liimielf,  it  wai  desirable  to  appoint  the 
CommittM.  Entering  into  the  spirit  in 
vhioh  the  noble  Lord  had  proposed  bit 
Motion  ha  should  readily  agree  to  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  CoDiiniltee  appointed. 

And  on  the  Morrov  the  Lords  following 
were  named  of  the  Committee : — 
hi.  Frivj  SaaL  L.  Redsidale. 

H.  Bath.  L.  Calcheator. 

E.  St.  GormaDB.  L.  Wynford. 

T.  Sydnsj.  L.  Elgin. 

v.  Uardinge.  L.  Overstone. 

V.  Erorile)'.  L.  Taunton. 

L.  Cdville  of  Culrou. 

IlouiB  sdjontiwd  at  Seien  o'clock. 

till  To-moTTow,  balf-pail 

Ten  o'clock 


UOUSB    OF   COMMONS. 
Thundas.  June  27.  1861. 

MuriTTH.]  PcBuc  BiLui, — 3°  Public  IIousGifScot' 
laod)  Act!  Amendment:   Metropolitan  Police 
Foros  PensioDi ;  Cavemment  of  (he  Navf. 
3°  Courta  of  Justice  Building  ;  Picra  and  liar- 

THE  CENSUS  IN  IRELAND, 
QUESTION. 

Sia  FREDERICK  HEYGATE  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  If  an  unrcTised  Report  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  Census  in  Ireland,  siniilar  to 
that  lately  furnished  foe  England  and 
Wales,  will  be  presented  to  the  House  ; 
and,  if  so,  bow  soon  it  may  be  expected  ? 

Mr.  CARDWKLL  said,  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  Irish  Census  Comoiisaion' 
ers  that  about  the  middle  of  July  he  would 
be  able  to  lay  a  Return  on  tbe  Table  rela- 
tive to  tbe  Census  in  Ireland.  That  Re- 
turn woald  bo  a  rerised  one.  and  would 
differ  from  the  Census  of  this  country, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  show  the  religious 
denomination  a  ioto  which  the  people  were 
divided. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  INDIAN  NAVY. 
QLEaiiOK. 
ViBcocNT  VALLETORT  said,  he  would 
beg  to  a&k  the  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia,   Whether  any   measuies  are    (o    be 
£arl  Granville 


taken,  bb  formerly  recommended  by  Lotd 
Elphinstone,  for  improring  the  position  ef 
Officers  in  the  Indian  Navy,  at  regarded 
retirement  and  allowances  ;  and,  if  so, 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  nature  of  them  i 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  n- 
commendations  of  Lord  Elphinstone  u 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Officers  of  tbt 
Indian  Navy,  together  with  other  ques- 
tions concerning  that  Navy,  were  undo 
the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
meut,  and  that  no  decision  had  as  yet 
been  taken  regarding  them. 

CASUAL  POOR.— QUESTION. 
ViacouHT  RAYNHAM  said,  ha  wished 
to  ask  the  President  of  tbe  Foot  Law 
Board,  Whether  the  authorities  of  work- 
houses are  not  bound  by  law  to  admit  at 
all  times  all  persons  who  apply  to  them 
for  admission,  and,  therefore,  if,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  any  person  for  admission  into 
any  workhouse,  the  portion  of  that  esta- 
blishment usually  allotted  to  the  casual 
poor  should  happen  to  be  filled,  the  person 
m  charge  of  such  establishment  Is  not 
compelled  to  find  for  the  applicant  eccom- 
modalioD  in  some  other  part  of  tbe  pre- 
mises, or*  a  free  lodging  elsewhere,  and 
whether  it  is  lawful  for  the  authorities  ef 
workhouses  to  place  persons  admitted  in  a 
clean  condition  in  the  same  room  with 
those  who  are  not?  He  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  consequence  of  poor  persons  having 
been  frequently  refused  admission,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  had  accommodation 
provided. 
Mr.  C.  r.  VILLIERS  stated  that,accoTd- 
ig  to  his  apprehension  of  the  law,  tbe  offi- 
cials of  workhouses  were  bound  to  admit 
all  persons  who  had  an  order  from  tbe 
competent  authorities,  namely.  Boards  of 
Guardians,  Relieving  Officers,  and  Over- 
seers ;  in  cases  of  necessity  they  were 
bouud  to  admit  them  even  without  or- 
ders, and  if  the  House  was  full  (he  Mas- 
ras  bound  to  refer  the  applicant  to  the 
Relieving  Officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
find  relief  in  other  quarters.  With  refer- 
ence to  putting  persona  in  a  clean  condi- 
tion into  the  same  room  with  persons  who 
not  clean,  ho  liad  to  state  that  all 
persons  admitted  to  the  workhouses  were 
washed  and  cleansed  before  entering  tbem. 
and  were  bound  to  be  kept  so  while  there. 

CONVICT  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  IRELANU 
QUESTION. 

Lo&D  NAAS  said,  be  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Wbolhtr 
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Captain  Crofton  has  intimated  to  the  Go- 
Tornment  that,  in  his  opinion,  groat  difficul- 
ties will  ariee  in  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  Irish  Convict  Department  owing  to 
the  reduction  that  has  lately  been  made  in 
the  number  of  the  Directors  of  the  Convict 
Prisons;  and  whether  Captain  Crofton  has, 
in  consequence,  announced  his  intentibn  of 
retiring  from  the  Service  ? 

ifn.  CARD  WELL  said,  that^  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  recent  vacancy  it  was 
thought  right  to  ascertain  by  experience 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  fill  it  up  or 
not,  and  the  Government  intimated  their 
intention  to  that  effect.  It  was  true  that 
Captain  Crofton  had  expressed  himself  to 
the  Irish  Government  in  the  manner  stated 
in  the  question  of  his  noble  Friend.  A 
temporary  arrangement  had  been  made  by 
which  tho  local  inspector  of  the  depart- 
ment would  bo  relieved  from  a  part  of  his 
duties  by  a  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
convicts  to  another  place.  He  could  as- 
sure his  noble  Friend  that  while  the  Go- 
vernment were  anxious  to  make  the  most 
economical  arrangements,  they  had  no  in- 
tention to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  convict  department.  It  was  not  true 
that  Captain  Crofton  had  resigned ;  but 
he  had  intimated  an  apprehension  that  he 
might  be  compelled  to  resign  on  account 
of  the  state  of  his  health.  He  trusted  that 
necessity  would  not  arise,  and  that  Captain 
Crofton  would  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
discharge  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Convict  Department. 

AFFAIRS  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  I}er  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment recognize  a  Notification  issued  by 
Senor  Martin,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
this  Court  from  the  Granadian  Confedera- 
tion, better  known  as  the  Republic  of  New 
Granada,  which  announces  a  blockade  of 
the  Ports  of  Rio  Hachc,  Santa  Martha,  Sa- 
vanilla,  Carthagena,  and  Zapote;  and  what 
Government  does  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment recognize  in  the  so-called  Granadian 
Confederation  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  great  importance.  The 
Government  of  New  Granada  had  an- 
nounced, not  a  blockade,  but  that  certain 
ports  of  New  Granada  were  to  be  closed. 
Now,  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, after  taking  legal  advice  upon 
the  question,  was  that  it  was  perfectly 


competent  to  a  Government  of  a  country 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  to  say  which  ports 
should  be  open  to  trade  and  which  should 
be  closed.  But  in  tho  event  of  insurrec- 
tion or  civil  war  in  that  country  it  was  not 
competent  for  its  Government  to  close  ports 
which  were  de  facto  in  the  hands  of  tho 
insurgents ;  and  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  an  invasion  of  the  international 
law  relating  to  blockade.  Admiral  Milne, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  had  ordered  the  commanders 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  not  to  recognize  tho 
closing  of  those  ports.  He  would  answer 
the  other  portion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
inquiry  upon  another  day. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 
EXPLANATION. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  that,  in  answering  a 
question  put  the  other  evening  relative  to 
tbe  South  Kensington  Museum  by  tho 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Herefordshiro 
(Lord  W.  Graham),  he  had  quoted  what 
ho  believed  to  be  a  paragraph  from  tho 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  last  Session. 
Since  then  the  noble  Lord  had  put  a  no- 
tice on  the  paper  that  he  would  ask — 

**  Whether  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  is  aware  that  tho  pa- 
ragraph which  he  quoted  as  from  the  Report  of 
tho  Committee  on  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
with  respect  to  Captain  Fowke's  Plan  was  taken 
from  the  Draft  Report  drawn  up  hy  himself,  which 
paragraph  was  considerably  altered,  curtailed,  and 
amended  in  tho  Report  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee." 

It  was  only  after  seeing  that  notice  ho 
was  made  aware  that  he  had  committed  an 
error,  and  that  he  had  read  a  paragraph 
from  a  Draft  Report  instead  of  from  the 
Report  adopted  by  the  Committee.  The 
paragraphs  began  in  the  same  way,  and  he 
was  thus  led  into  the  error,  for  which  he 
would  now  beg  to  apologize.  He  would 
now  read  the  paragraph  which  he  intended 
to  have  read  before.  They  were  substan- 
tially to  the  same  eflfeot,  tho  only  difference 
being  the  omission  by  the  Committee  of 
some  words  laudatory  of  Captain  Fowke's 
plan.  The  paragraph  ho  meant  to  read 
was— 

"  Tour  Committee  are  by  no  means  anxious  to 
invoWe  the  revenue  in  large  expenses  for  mere 
ornament.  The  Museum  is  yet  in  course  of  for- 
mation, and  they  think  it  unwise  to  commit  the 
country  to  a  heavy  expense  in  anticipation  of 
its  wants.  The  Committee  recommend  that  any 
plan  which  may  bo  adopted  for  the  buildings  to 
be  erected  should  be  capable  of  being  worked  into 
a  general  plan  which  would  at  once  fully  occupy 
tho  ground,  and  be  susceptible  of  a  proper  amount 
of  decoration.  Such  a  plan  has  been  laid  before 
the  Committee  by  Captain  Fowke." 
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ralty  Snrrejor  to  inspect  mai  report  npoa 
tbe  GrMt  Eattem  Steim  VeMol,  and  the 
date  of  the  Survejor'a  Report  in  eonte- 
quoDce  of  aach  Initriiotioni ;  »nd  wbetbet 
tfaore  will  be  anj  objection  to  Ikjing  tbe 
Report  of  tlie  Admirahj  Surrejor  %%  to 
the  YesBol  upon  tbe  Table  of  tbe  Honae! 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  sud.  tbat 
the  Admiralty  SuTTejor  war  iostnieted  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  Great  EaUtn 
Steam  Vesael  on  the  lOtb  of  June,  knd  bb 
Burrej  nes  dated  tlie  13tb  of  Juno.  It 
iras  not  usual  for  aimilar  Reports  to  be 
made  public  for  many  rcasona;  but  as  greet 
intereat  was  felt  in  this  ahip  he  ahould  not 
offer  any  objoetion  to  the  Surreyor'a  Re- 
port bein^  laid  upon  the  Table  if  the  htn, 
Oentlomnn  moTed  for  it.  It  would  be 
found  to  be  very  latiafactory, 


TBE  FIRE  IN  TOOLET  STREET. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  Aldebuah  SALOMONS  said,  he 
nould  befr  to  ask  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Homo  Department,  If  he  propoaea 
making  inquiry  into  the  circumatnncei  at' 
tending  the  commencement  of  tbe  recent 
Fire  in  Toolcy  Street,  with  a  vieir  of  aa- 
certaining  nhcther  there  waa  a  sufficient 
supply  of  natcr  in  the  mains  of  tbe  Com- 
pany Bupplyinc;  the  district? 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  in 
consequence  of  tbe  notice  given  by  his  hoQ. 
Friend,  bo  bad  npplied  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  Folicc,and  the  information  vrhich  bad 
been  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  vho  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time  of  '  ^" 
this  [liiastroua  fire,  was,  that  there  nas  not 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  when  tho  on- 
gines  firat  arrived.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  additional  inquiry  was  likely  to  throw 
further  light  ou  the  aobjeot. 


OFFICERS  OF  TBE  INDIAN   NAVT. 
QOESTIOH. 

Mb.  ANGERSTBIN  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  In 
iTbat  pnaition  Officers  of  the  Indian  Navy 
nill  in  future  be  placed  by  tho  transfer  of 
tbe  QoTcrnmont  of  India  to  the  Crown? 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  was  onderBtood 
to  aay  that  tho  position  of  those  Officer! 
had  not  been  altered  by  the  change  of  Go> 
vcrnment  alluded  to. 

ADMISSION  TO  SANDHURST  AND  WOOL- 
WICH.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  butler  JOHNSTONE  naid,  he 
wished  to  nsk  the  Under  Secretary  of  Slate 
for  War,  How  many  Canilidales  are  on  tbe 
list  for  admission  to  Sandliurat  and  Wool- 
wich at  the  present  time;  also  the  average 
number  of  direct  Commissions  from  each 
College  annually  for  the  last  five  years? 

Mk.  T.  G.  baring  aaid,  the  number 
of  Candidates  for  admisaion  to  Sandhurst 
"■as  164,  and  for  WooUich  266.  Tbe 
number  of  Commissions  from  Sandhurst 
during  the  last  five  yeara  was  tbirty-fonr 
ii|ion  tlie  average  of  each  year,  and  from 
Woolvricl)  eighty,  of  which  number  fifty 
were  to  tbo  Artillery  and  thirty  to  the  Bn- 


THE  OREAT  EASTERy  STZAU   SHIP. 

ttUKSTIOS. 

Mr.  BRISTOW  said,  be  wished  to  aak 
tbe  Secretary  to  tbo  Admiralty,  To  slate 
the  date  of  tbe  Iiistructioua  to  tbe  Admi- 


FISHERIES  IN  IRBLAMD.-QUESTIOK. 
Mb.  QARNETT  said,  he  rose  to  uk 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
the  Commissiooora  of  Fisheries  in  Ireland 
have  sent  in  their  Report  for  the  year  1860; 
and  if  not,  what  is  the  reason  of  the  delay, 
and  when  it  will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  ? 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  that  the  Com* 
miesioncrs  of  Fisheries  in  Ireland  had  aent 
iu  their  Report  for  tbe  previuua  year.  It 
was  in  type,  and  would  very  shortly  be  Iwd 
upon  tbe  Table.  He  would  endeavour  to 
have  it  laid  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Monday. 

EAST  INDIA  COUNCIL.  Ad.,  BILL. 
GOHSIDERATIOR. 

Order  for  Conaideration  read. 

Clause  3  (Compoailion  of  the  Couneil  of 
the  Governor  General  of  India), 

Mb.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  moved  to 
leave  out  the  words  "  there  shall  be  "  and 
inacrt  "  it  shall  be  lawful  to  appoint." 
Tbe  effect  of  his  Amendment  would  be  te 
make  permiasive  instead  of  compulsory  tbe 
appointment  of  tbe  full  number  of  tbe 
Council. 

Amendment  propoaed,  in  page  2.  lim 
27,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  ibere  ahall  be," 
and  iaaert  the  words  **  it  shall  be  lawful  t« 
appoint" — Instead  thereof — 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  aaid,  (hat  tbe 
question  had  been  already  diacniaed  and 
decided  in  Committee.  Experience  bad 
shewn  that  five  Members  were  little  enou^ 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Couneil. 

Mb.  H.  BAILLIE  aaid,  that  oltbougli 
the  present  Secretary  for  India  might  think 
five  Membera  neceasAry  hia  anoeeaaor  nught 
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be  of  a  different  opinion.  Yet  as  the 
clause  stood  he  would  not  have  the  power 
of  saepending  the  appointment. 

Qoestion  put,  **That  the  words  'there 
shall  be'  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

The  House  difnded : — Ayes  155 ;  Noes 
60 :  Majority  95. 

Sir  CHARLES  WQOD  proposed  to  in- 
sert words  providing  that  one  Member  of 
the  Council  should  be  a  barrister  of  not 
less  than  five  years'  standing. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
37,  after  the  word  "two,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  Barrister 
or  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
in  Scotland  of  not  less  than  five  years' 
standing.'* 

Mr.  LAYARD  considered  that  five 
years'  standing  was  too  short  a  period  to 
entitle  a  man  to  be  sent  to  India  as  a 
Member  of  the  Council,  and  moved  an 
Amendment  that  "ten  years/'  should  be 
inserted  instead  of  '*  five  years." 

Amendment  proposed  to  said  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  word  "five," 
and  insert  the  word  "ten,"  instead  there- 
of— 

Mr.  VANSITTART  supported  the 
Amendment.  The  Judges  of  County  Courts 
were  required  to  be  of  seven  years  stand- 
ing, and  he  thought  that,  compared  with 
their  duties,  the  functions  which  the  legal 
Member  of  the  Council  would  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  were  very  important, 
and  that,  therefore,  a  standing  of  five  years 
wns  too  brief  a  qualification. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  observed  that 
the  proposition  he  made  was  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  in  respect  to  legal  ap* 
pointments  in  India. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  that  the  legal 
Member  of  the  Governor's  Council  would 
have  to  superintend  all  the  cases  brought 
up  from  the  different  Legislatures  of  the 
respective  Presidencies,  and  a  standing  of 
five  years  would  hardly  afford  a  sufficient 
security  that  the  person  appointed  as  legal 
Member  was  properly  conversant  with  the 
duties  required. 

Colonel  SYKES  remarked  that  a  bar- 
rister of  five  years'  standing  might  never 
have  held  a  brief  in  his  life,  and  yet  it  was 
proposed  to  make  him  qualified  to  hold  one 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  with  a 
salary  of  £8,000  a  year. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  supported 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  puller  stated  that  a  barrister  of 
Rye  years'  standing,  though  without  prac- 
tice in  the  Courts,  might  have  had  a  great 


deal  of  practice  in  special  pleading ;  and  it 
would  bo  better  to  leave  it  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
to  select  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  office. 

Mr.  white  thought  it  better  not  to 
insert  either  five  or  ten  years'  standings 
but  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Go« 
vernment  to  appoint  the  fittest  person. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLE  BROOKE  con- 
curred in  that  suggestion.  The  legal  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  would  have  peculiar 
duties  to  perform,  and  a  practising  barrister 
would  not  be  better  qualified  than  a  person 
whose  studies  had  been  in  a  direction  to 
fit  him  for  the  office. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  was  of  opinion  that, 
after  all,  the  best  security  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  person  duly  qualified  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  confidence  which  was  to  be  reposed 
in  the  Government  for  the  time  being.  It 
was  easy  to  conceive  that  a  man  might  be 
found  young  in  years  and  standing,  but 
very  wise  in  experience,  whom  it  might  be 
desirable  to  send  to  India  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  under  discussion;  and  the 
Govemmeot,  he  contended,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently controlled  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power  in  making  those  appointments  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  as  expressed  in 
that  House.  For  his  own  part,  he  should 
strongly  advise  the  Government  to  avoid 
any  definition  of  time  in  the  clause,  and 
simply  confine  its  wording  to  the  profession 
to  which  the  proposed  Member  of  the  Coun- 
cil should  belong. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  that  the 
principle  of  limitation  was  followed  in  the 
case  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  an  exception  to  that  rule  should 
be  made  in  the  present  instance.  Either 
the  Government  ought  to  be  left  unfet- 
tered altogether,  or  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  should  be  consistent  with  one  another. 
In  restricting  the  choice  of  the  Government, 
the  only  object  was  to  secure  that  the  ap- 
pointmenta  should  be  given  to  the  man  best 
legally  qualified  to  fill  it,  instead  of  to  some 
mere  follower  of  the  Government  whom  it 
was  desired  to  provide  for.  He  would  sup- 
port the  Amendment. 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  if  no  test  of  the 
kind  was  necessary  with  regard  to  legal 
acquirements,  why  the  restriction  of  ten 
years  in  the  case  of  the  civil  element  of  the 
Council  ? 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  the  insertion  of  a 
five  years'  standing  was  intanded  to  secure 
that  the  appointao  should  be  possessed  of 
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aomeihing  like  legal  qualifications.  Ex- 
perience, in  such  oases  as  that  under  consi- 
deration, was  of  as  much  Talue  as  ability; 
and  he  thought  an  experience  of  ten  years 
was  not  too  much  to  call  for ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  vote  for  the  Amendment, 
or  even  for  some  intermediate  period,  rather 
than  for  the  five  years,  as  inserted  in  the 
clause. 

Sib  GEORaE  LEWIS  thought  that  a 
certain  amount  of  fallacy  lurked  in  the 
word  "experience. "  Suppose,  for  instance, 
a  barrister  happened  to  have  had  an  experi- 
ence of  five  years  at  Nisi  Prius  or  the  Old 
Bailey,  could  that  fact,  he  should  like  to 
know,  be  fairly  held  to  qualify  him  for  the 
position  of  a  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  ?  It  was  quite  clear  that  for  such 
a  position  experience  was  not  the  quality 
required — what  was  required  was  the  quali- 
fications of  a  jurist.  In  the  case  of  the  Civil 
Service  the  experience  required  was  appro- 
priate to  the  duties  to  be  performed,  and 
what  it  was  desirable  to  have  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  clause  was  a  gentleman 
of  high  legal  attainments,  which  he  contend- 
ed might  be  found  in  a  barrister  of  five  years' 
standing.  Indeed,  according  to  the  existing 
law,  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies were  only  required  to  be  of  five 
years'  standing.  He  might  further  observe 
that  if  the  Government  were  disposed  to 
make  an  improper  appointment,  they  would 
have  means  of  doing  so  by  the  selection  of 
a  barrister  who  had  been  ten  as  well  as  of 
one  who  had  been  only  five  years  at  the 
Bar.  Indeed,  it  was  probable  that  a  larger 
number  of  incompetent  persons  would  be 
found  in  the  former  class,  which  would  in 
all  probability  comprise  a  greater  number 
of  men  who  had  failed  in  their  profession. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  maintained 
that  the  person  appointed  undor  the  clause 
should  be  not  only  a  barrister  but  a  bar- 
rister of  ten  years'  standing.  If  the  Go- 
vernment were  left  unfettered  in  the  matter, 
it  was,  he  thought,  quite  possible  that  the 
Minister  for  India  might  discover  more  in- 
telligence in  a  nephew  or  other  relative 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  choice  of  the  Government  was 
sufficiently  fettered  by  requiring  a  qualifi- 
cation of  five  years'  standing.  All  that 
was  wanted  was  to  prove  that  a  man  was 
bond  fide  a  barrister,  and  a  qualification  of 
five  years  would  establish  that  as  readily  as 
one  of  ten  years. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr,  Matins 


Question  put,  ''That  the  word  'five' 
stand  part  of  the  said  proposed  Amendment. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  132 ;  Noes 
73 :  Majority  59. 

Question,  "That  the  words  'one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  Barrister  or  a  Member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scotland  of  not 
less  than  five  years'  standing'  be  inserted 
after  the  word  '  two,'  in  page  2,  line  37," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  19  (Governor  General  to  make 
Rules  for  Conduct  of  Business  at  such 
Meetings), 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  proposed  after 
the  word  "meetings"  to  leave  out  "and 
from  time  to  time  to  alter  such  rules"  and 
insert  "  but  such  rules  may  be  subsequentlj 
amended  at  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
making  laws  and  regulations,  subject  to 
the  assent  of  the  Governor  General."  The 
object  of  the  alteration  was,  he  said,  to 
place  the  Council  of  the  Governor  General 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  Presidencies,  in  regard  to  the 
framing  of  regulations. 

Mb.  J.  B.  SMITH  thought  that  the 
Council  should  have  the  power  of  making 
their  own  laws  and  regulations  in  the  first 
instance,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  General. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  wished  to 
know  whether,  under  the  Amendment,  the 
Council  would  be  able  to  discuss  a  Motion 
to  ask  the  Governor  General  to  amend  the 
rules  ? 

Sm  CHARLES  WOOD  :  Certainly. 

Colonel  SYKES  understood  that  the 
Governor  General  was  to  have  the  right  of 
veto  in  regard  to  the  regulations  framed  by 
the  Council. 

Amendment  agreed  0:  other  Amend- 
ments made. 

Bill  to  be  read  3"^  To-morrow. 

EAST  INDU  (CIVIL  SERVICE)  BILL. 
COMMITIEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read, 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  destroy  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Co- 
venanted Civil  Servants  of  India.  What 
was  tho  object  of  Parliament  originally  ia 
constituting  the  covenanted  service?  It 
was  twofold — first  to  secure  a  body  of  well- 
educated  and  efficient  public  servants  in 
India;  and  secondly  to  prevent  the  patron- 
age of  India  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it 
was  admitted  by  Parliament  in  former  days 
to  be  of  essential  importance  to  prevent 
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this  patronage  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown,  becaufio  it  was  supposed  that 
it  might  lead  to  political  jobbing  and  Par- 
liamentary corruption.  He  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  less  liable  to  those  vices 
in  these  days,  but  there  had  been  a  great 
ohange  in  the  opmion  of  Parliament  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  great  object  of  Go- 
vemment  and  Parliament  at  this  day  seem- 
ed to  be  to  grasp  at  all  the  patronage  of  In- 
dia, and  take  the  whole  of  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Grown.  Last  year  a  Bill  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  amalgamating  the  Royal 
and  the  Indian  armies.  In  a  military  point 
of  view  that  might  be  a  necessary  measure, 
bat  the  result  had  been  that  the  whole  pa- 
tronage of  the  Indian  army  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  He  did  not 
wean  to  say  that  that  patronage  was  likely 
to  be  abused  as  long  as  a  Royal  Prince  who 
was  not  a  political  partizan,  and  who  had 
no  object  to  gain  by  political  jobbing,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  army  :  but  as  regarded 
the  navy,  the  patronage  in  that  service  had 
been  prostituted  for  political  purposes  for 
many  years  past.  If  any  person  enter- 
tained any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  he  had 
only  to  take  up  the  Navy  List,  and  he 
would  find  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Admirals, 
post-captains,  and  commanders,  were  mem- 
bers or  connections  of  the  great  families. 
[<*0h,  oh!"]  He  ventured  to  say  that 
was  the  case.  He  did  not  attach  blame 
to  any  Government,  but  to  the  system  that 
prevailed.  How  would  this  apply  to  the 
present  Bill  as  regarded  the  Civil  Service? 
When  the  two  Services  were  originally  es- 
tablished by  Parliament  in  India  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  covenanted  Service  was 
given  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that 
of  the  uncovenanted  Service  to  the  Gover- 
nor General,  because  it  was  understood 
that  it  was  to  be  confined  to  the  Natives  of 
India.  But  a  succession  of  Governor  Ge- 
nerals had  in  process  of  time,  appropriated 
the  best  places  in  that  service  to  Euro- 
peans. The  mode  in  which  that  was  done 
was  that  young  men  were  sent  out  from 
this  country  to  India,  with  recommenda- 
tions to  officers  in  high  positions  in  India 
or  to  the  Governor  General  himself,  and 
they  were  at  once  appointed  into  the  un- 
covenanted Service.  This  Bill  proposed 
to  give  to  the  Governor  General  the  power 
of  transferring  these  young  men  to  the 
covenanted  Service.  Now  Parliament,  in 
deciding  a  few  years  ago  that  the  cove- 
nanted Service  should  be  filled  only  by 
persons  passing  a  competitive  examination 
in  this  country*  had  given  those  appoint- 


ments to  the  public.  But  if  this  Bill 
passed,  the  effect  would  be  to  deprive  the 
young  men  in  this  country  of  the  positions 
which  they  would  have  been  entitled  to, 
and  for  which  for  many  years,  perhaps,  they 
might  been  devoting  themselves  to  study  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves.  Ho  knew  of 
no  mode  by  which  such  an  abuse  could  be 
prevented,  unless  by  introducing  a  clause 
to  confine  the  uncovenanted  Service  to  the 
Natives  of  India.  If  such  a  clause  as  that 
were  introduced  he  should  ofier  no  further 
opposition  to  the  Bill. 
_  Mr.  ASTELL  said,  that  when  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  introduced  these 
Bills  he  understood  him  to  state  that  they 
had  the  general  concurrence  of  the  Council 
of  India.  He  believed  that  that  statement 
was  not  entirely  correct,  and  he  challenged 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  state  honestly 
and  conscientiously  whether  ho  believed 
that,  if  the  Members  of  the  Council  of 
India  had  an  opportunity  of  recording  their 
opinions  upon  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House,  those  observations  would  be  borne 
out  by  them.  Last  year  •  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  proposed  to  his  Council  to  bring 
into  Parliament  a  Bill  very  similar  to  this 
one,  but  so  far  from  the  Council  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  measure  it  was  opposed  by 
the  majority  of  the  Council,  and  was  not 
introduced.  Several  members  of  the  In- 
dian Council  (which  it  should  be  remem- 
bered consisted  of  only  fifteen  members 
altogether)  expressed  their  dissent  from 
the  Bill ;  among  others.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, whose  name  was  a  tower  of  strength 
on  Indian  affairs.  Colonel  Durand's  dis- 
sent was,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  all ; 
for  he  stated  that  he  was  only  allowed 
about  five  minutes  to  look  at  the  Bill :  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  treated  the  House 
in  much  the  same  way.  Instead  of  having 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  these  mi- 
nutes of  the  Council  of  India,  it  ought  to 
be  a  Standing  Order  that  whenever  dis- 
sents were  expressed  they  should  bo  laid 
on  the  Table  with  the  Bill,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  havo  an  opportunity  of 
giving  its  decision  with  all  the  facts  be- 
fore it.  Was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
ashamed  of  consulting  the  able  men  who 
sat  at  his  Council  ?  In  the  first  instance 
there  was  a  majority  against  the  Bill,  no 
less  than  eight  Members  of  the  Cpuncil 
having  opposed  it ;  subsequently  some  of 
the  Members  became  reconciled  to  the 
measure,  though  it  was  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects the  same.  He  warned  the  House 
against  passing  this  Bill,   which  he  be- 
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liered  to  be  fraught  with  injarj  to  the 
country. 

Colonel  SYKES  Bald,  the  Judges  and 
collectors  who  were  appointed  in  India  to 
the  control  of  districts  larger  than  German 
principalities  had  all  passed  through  a 
course  of  elaborate  instruction  in  the  col- 
lege of  Hailejbury.  During  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  men  of  very  eminent  abili- 
ties had  been  produced  under  that  system, 
the  tests  to  which  they  were  subjected 
being  of  a  very  severe  character.  But 
under  this  Bill  he  could  not  perceive  any 
guarantee  that  the  persons  to  be  appoint- 
ed would  continue  to  be  men  of  equal  ac- 
quirements, or  even  to  possess  a  liberal 
education.  The  second  clause  empowered 
the  Governor  General  to  appoint  any  one 
who  had  merely  been  seven  years  in  India 
and  could  pass  an  elimination  in  the  lan- 
guages. But  a  residence  of  seven  years, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  did  not 
constitute  the  qualifications  that  would  en- 
able a  man  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
Jud^e  and  collector;  the  first  must  have  a 
good  hnowledge  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomme- 
dan  law,  and  the  second  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  revenue  systems,  and  both 
must  be  well  read  in  the  acts  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Government.  It  was  true  that 
the  appointment  was  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Home  Government;  but  when 
was  it  likely  that  the  Home  Council  would 
reverse  a  selection  made  by  the  Governor 
General  ?  The  Bill  also  affected  the  rights 
of  a  class  of  qualified  Natives  of  India, 
who  for  twenty-five  years  had  administer- 
ed the  civil  law.  The  principal  Sudder 
Ameens,  the  Sudder  Ameens,  and  the 
Moonsiffs,  underwent  a  rigid  examination 
before  they  were  appointed  to  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and  he  (Colonel  Sykes)  could 
state  from  diji^csts  which  ho  had  published 
from  official  Returns  of  the  administration 
of  civil  justice  for  twelve  successive  years 
in  the  three  governments  of  India  that 
these  functionaries  had  decided  97  to  99 
per  cent  out  of  every  100  cases  with  few 
appeals.  Of  the  first  class  there  were  64, 
of  the  second  81,  and  of  the  third — cor- 
responding to  the  Judges  of  our  small- 
cause  courts — there  were  493.  These 
were  Native  gentlemen  who  had  qualified 
themselves  to  administer  the  civil  law  in 
India,  and  their  decisions  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  What  he  feared  was  that 
the  places  of  these  men  would  be  sought 
by  English  barristers  of  five  years*  stand- 
ing, who  would  be  glad  to  take  them  with 
the  prospect  of  being  afterwards  promoted 
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to  judgeships.  His  right  hen.  Friend  mbst 
be  aware  that  the  substitutions  of  English 
barristers  for  Native  Judges  must  be  at  an 
enormously  increased  cost.  He  trusted 
that  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  would  ta^js 
steps  to  provide  that  whoever  was  appoint- 
ed should  be  subjected  to  the  same  intellee- 
tual  and  practical  tests  which  had  hitherto 
been  adopted.  The  Indian  Government 
had  the  merit  of  precedence  over  the  £ng« 
lish  Government  in  having  been  the  first  to 
establish  county  courts,  also  to  impose  a 
test  of  the  capabilities  of  pleaders,  and  in 
fixing  the  maximum  cost  of  suits. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  that 
one  point  in  regard  to  this  Bill  seemed  to 
have  been  overlooked.  When  Parliament 
took  upon  itself  the  government  of  InAit, 
it  declared  that  all  the  contrscts  and  lia- 
bilities entered  into  by  the  East  India 
Company  should  be  binding  on  the  Grown. 
Now,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt  among 
the  Civil  Servants  of  the  late  East  India 
Company  how  far  this  Bill,  if  it  became 
law,  would  affect  them  in  respect  to  their 
Civil  Service  fund  and  their  Annuity  fund. 
These  funds  wore  maintained  half  by  sup- 
port from  the  State,  and  half  by  a  per 
centage  from  the  salaries.  It  was  clear 
that  if  the  number  of  covenanted  Civil 
Servants  was  limited  a  blow  was  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  these  funds.  He«  there- 
fore, wished  to  have  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  a  clear  state- 
ment of  how  he  proposed  to  treat  this 
question  ?  Parliament  was  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  funds,  and  it  ought  to  take  care 
that  neither  the  servants  nor  their  wives 
and  families  suffered  from  the  passing  of 
the  Bill. 

Mb.  ADAM  said,  that  the  more  he  con- 
sidered the  subject  the  more  he  deprecated 
the  course  which  Parliament  was  pursuing 
in  regard  to  legislation  for  India.  He 
thought  it  a  great  misfortune  that  the  di- 
rect government  of  our  Eastern  Empire 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Crown  ;  and 
also  that  Parliament  should  have  excluded 
from  its  benches  Members  of  the  Council. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  in  doing  so  it  had, 
as  it  were,  knocked  out  its  own  brains  as 
regarded  Indian  legislation.  But  if  it  was 
not  to  have  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  in 
this  country — of  gentlemen  who  had  expe- 
rience in  Indian  legislation  and  Indian 
affairs — it  appeared  to  him  most  impor- 
tant that  the  House  should  be  supplied 
with  all  the  information  that  could  be  fur- 
nished it,  and  amongst  these  he  considered 
the  dissents  of  the  Council  held  an  impor- 
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tAnt  place.  The  right  hoD.  Gentleman  had 
qnoted  a  Terj  raluable  saying  of  Mount- 
atuart  Elpbinstone,  namely,  that  legislation 
for  India  should  be  slow,  gradual,  and  well 
considered.  But  would  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man say  that  those  epithets  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Bill  before  the  House? 

Sib  MINTO  FARQUHAR  submitted 
that  hon.  Members  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  read  the  papers  which  had  been  distri- 
bnted  to  them,  and  the  attentive  perusal  of 
which  was  necessary  before  they  proceeded 
to  the  details  of  this  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  tell  them  that  they  had 
notice  of  the  measure  last  Session ;  but 
the  House  would  remember  that  several 
eminent  authorities  had  expressed  their 
dissent  to  the  Bill  of  last  year.  It  was 
DOW  stated  that  Colonel  Do  rand  and  Mr. 
Hills  had  modified  their  dissent  in  favour 
of  this  Bill;  but  had  Mr.  M'Naghten, 
Mr.  Mangles,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  Sir 
Henry  Montgomery  done  so  ?  If  that  had 
been  the  case  the  fact  would  certainly  have 
been  stated.  He  asked  whether  it  was 
right  that  so  little  weight  should  be  given 
to  the  opinion  of  Members  in  Council  for 
India  ?  He  had  said  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, and  the  more  he  considered  the  sub- 
ject the  more  he  felt  that  unless  important 
Amendments  were  made  in  this  Bill  great 
reluctance  would  be  shown  on  the  part  of 
candidates  to  enter  into  competition  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  such  was 
evidently  the  view  of  those  members  of 
Council,  whose  disputes  to  the  Bill,  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given 
notice  last  year,  were  now  before  the 
House.  A  deputation  had  lately  waited 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles 
Wood),  when,  he  was  told,  an  address  was 
made  by  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  Civil 
Servants,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Civil 
Service  were  set  forth  with  an  ability  and  a 
moderation  which  excited  the  highest  praise 
on  the  part  of  all  who  heard  him.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  was  struck 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  laid  the 
claims  of  the  Civil  Service  before  him  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  Amendments  which 
it  was  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Bill 
were  not  such  as  those  claims  required. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  cooipetitors  for 
the  Civil  Service  ;  but  the  Returns  showed 
that  in  1857,  when  there  were  12  places  to 
dispose  of,  there  were  60  competitors ;  in 
1858,  with  20  places,  there  were  62  com- 
petitors; in  1859,  with  40  places,  there 


were  119  competitors  ;  and  1860,  with  80 
places,  there  were  154  competitors.  If 
the  Government  had  offered  more  places 
there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more 
competitors ;  but  they  had  offered  few 
places  and  then  said  the  number  of  candi* 
dates  were  so  few  that  the  Civil  Service 
must  be  thrown  open.  He  believed  that  a 
Bill  more  precipitately  introduced  and  more 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
were  host  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
it  never  had  been  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment. All  the  wisest  and  most  judicious 
persons  acquainted  with  India  were  against 
the  opening  of  the  Civil  Service  in  the  way 
proposed.  Any  calamity  that  in  future 
might  fall  upon  India  through  the  operation 
of  this  Bill  would  be  attrihutahle  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  appeared  from 
the  Friend  of  India  that  already  two 
gentlemen  had  been  appointed  to  the  Civil 
Service  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
Native  languages.  Was  that  a  matter  of 
slight  importance  ?  If  they  wished  to  rule 
India  in  a  right  manner  those  only  should 
be  appointed  who  knew  something  of  the 
language,  habits,  and  even  prejudices  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  VV.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  in  order 
to  a  proper  consideration  of  this  important 
measure,  all  the  information  possessed  by 
the  Government  on  the  subject  should  be 
laid  before  the  House.  There  was  no 
question  that  the  '*  Dissents'*  were  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  and  the  House  ought 
to  know  to  what  points  of  the  Bill  the 
<*  Dissents"  objected.  It  was  also  most 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  Sir  John 
Lawrenco  was  or  was  not  favourable  to  this 
measure. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  thought,  as 
there  was  no  Amendment  before  the  House, 
it  might  be  presumed  that  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  approved,  provided  such  re- 
strictions were  introduced  as  would  prevent 
the  abuse  of  the  new  system.-  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  very  stnn- 
gent  restrictions  were  necessary  ;  but  the 
House  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  India  on  the  sub- 
ject before  it  could  decide  what  these  restric- 
tions ought  to  be.  When  the  Council  was 
originally  established  it  was  clearly  intend- 
ed that  the  Members  should  have  the  power 
of  placing  their  opinions  on  record,  and  it 
never  was  contemplated  that  such  petty 
forms  should  be  established  as  would  pre- 
vent them  expressing  their  opinions.  The 
papers  which  had  been  laid  before  the  House 
referred  to  the  Bill  of  last  year.    He  bad 
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placed  on  the  table  a  abort  time  ago  a 
Motion  for  an  Address  for  copies  of  any 
minutes  of  dissent  bj  the  Indian  Council  on 
this  Bill ;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
informed  him  that  there  were  no  such 
papers.  He  should  like  to  know  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  that  was  the 
case  now  ?  He  warned  the  House  not  to 
allow  it  to  be  established  as  a  practice  that 
the  House  should  not  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, or  that  those  opinions  should  not  be 
placed  on  record  and  produced  for  some 
small  technical  reason  which  had  never 
been  contemplated  when  the  Council  was 
established.  If  such  knowledge  was  kept 
back,  the  House  was  not  in  possession  of 
nil  the  information  it  ought  to  have,  and 
which  might  materially  influence  its  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  AYRTON  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  view  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had 
just  spoken.  lie  did  not  think  that  view 
at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  Council. 
Nothing  would  so  soon  conduce  to  the  en- 
tire dissolution  of  the  Council  as  to  impress 
them  with  the  idea  that  they  were  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the 
relations  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  object 
for  which  the  Council  was  established  was 
that  it  should  intervene  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Government  of  India. 
Every  one  felt  that  it  would  not  bo  wise  to 
allow  a  Secretary  of  State  to  send  out 
despatches  to  the  Government  of  India 
without  the  intervention  of  some  indepen- 
dent body,  and  the  Council  was  establish- 
ed as  a  check  upon  any  ill-advised  or  in- 
discreet proceeding  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  in  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  when  he  desired  to  invite 
the  House  of  Commons  to  legislate,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Council.  He  might 
nsk  their  opinion,  just  as  he  might  ask 
unybuJy  else's,  and  he  might,  if  he  liked, 
lay  it  on  the  table  ;  but  it  would  only  be 
the  opinion  of  so  many  individuals.  Legis- 
lation was  not  one  of  the  functions  vested 
in  the  Council  by  law  ;  and  to  encourage 
an  impression  in  the  Council  that  they 
were  to  intervene  in  the  conduct  of  business 
in  Parliament,  having  been  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
he  to  lead  to  their  ccKain  dissolution.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequently  consulting  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  but  if  that  Board  took 
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to  taiinuting  the  acts  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  they  would  very  soon  have 
to  be  dismissed.  If  the  Hotise  of  Com- 
mons felt  itself  incompetent  to  go  on  with 
this  Bill  and  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  Council  upon  it,  the  Parliamentary  way 
of  obtaining  it  was  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  then  call  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  before  it  as  witnesses. 
But  the  fact  was  the  House  did  not  want 
to  know  what  their  opinion  was,  becanse  it 
did  not  intend  to  shift  to  its  own  shoulders 
the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  utterly  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  induce  the  House  to  undertake  the  de- 
tailed arrangement  of  the  Civil  Service  in 
India.  It  relied  on  the  Minister  to  do 
that,  and  on  him  the  responsibility  would 
ultimately  rest.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  inspire  the 
Civil  Servants  in  India  with  confidence  in 
Her  Majesty's  Government — they  ought  to 
feel  that  when  abroad  they  were  super- 
vised and  protected  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  go  into  Committee,  and  that  such 
modifications  would  be  made  in  the  Bill 
as  would  dispel  the  alarm  which  had  been 
raised 

Sm  EDWARD  COLBBROOKB.  in  re- 
ference  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of 
India,  said  that  ho  had  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  what  took  place  when  the  matter 
was  formerly  discussed,  and  he  understood 
they  were  to  be  laid  before  the  House  if 
required.  It  appeared  that  importantpapers 
connected  with  the  Bill  were  not  laid  be- 
fore the  Council  for  them  to  deliberate 
upon,  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary that  the  House  should  be  fully 
informed  of  all  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  Council  ;  and  if  the  House  felt  a  real 
sense  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
they  would  insist  upon  the  production  of 
these  papers  before  they  proceeded  further. 
He  confessed  he  felt  great  alarm  at  the 
haste  with  which  the  House  was  asked  to 
make  vital  changes  in  the  administration 
of  India. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
could  not  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Ayrton)  in  his  theory  of  the  duties 
of  the  Council,  which  was  established,  in 
his  opinion,  not  only  generally  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  good  government  of  India, 
but  particularly  in  regard  to  Bills  like  the 
present,  which  most  materially  related  to 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  that  coun- 
try.    It  was  the  daty  of  the  Conncil  to 
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gife  their  opinion  on  these  matters,  and 
that  opinion  ought  to  he  laid  before  the 
House.  No  doubt,  Parliament  had  a  right 
to  call  for  the  Minutes  made  bj  the  Coun- 
cil, and  then,  if  anything  important  and 
requiring  further  explanation  should  ap- 
pear in  those  Minutes,  the  House  had  a 
right  to  call  the  Members  of  the  Council 
before  a  Select  Committee.  If  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  had  changed  their 
opinion,  why  was  not  a  short  memorandum 
signed  by  them,  stating  that  they  no  longer 
entertained  the  same  objections  as  hereto- 
fore to  the  Bill  ?  No  doubt,  there  was  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stood  ;  but  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  ha?e  better  consulted  the 
interests  of  Indian  legislation  if  he  had 
laid  the  *'  Dissents  "  before  the  House.  It 
was  assumed  that  this  Bill  was  brought  in 
solely  on  the  responsibility  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Wood) ;  but 
the  measure  had  been  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  GoTcmment  for  many  years  past. 
He  regretted  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  not  fortlBed  himself  with  the  opinions 
of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning,  of 
Mr.  Halliday,  and  Sir  George  Clerk,  all  of 
whom  recognized  the  necessity  for  this 
Bill.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  India  that 
the  Civil  Servants  should  be  kept  at  the 
lowest  number  possible.  Ho  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Willoughby) 
that  when  any  alteration  was  about  to  be 
made  in  the  position  of  the  Civil  Servants 
they  had  a  right  to  ask  the  Government 
what  was  to  be  their  position  in  future. 
He  thought  that  when  an  alteration  of 
this  sort  was  made  the  Civil  Servants  had 
a  just  right  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  what  position  they  would  be  placed  if  cer* 
tain  contingencies  happened  which  might 
happen  under  this  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  go  further.  The  funds 
were  now  in  a  flourishing  position,  and  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Government  at 
once  to  make  some  arrangement  respect- 
ing them.  If  a  large  number  of  persons 
now  came  into  the  service  this  fund  must 
necessarily  deteriorate,  and  the  Civil  Ser- 
vants, on  the  other  hand,  would  have  act- 
ed wisely  in  offering  to  give  up  some  of 
the  extra  interest  at  present  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  fund,  on  condition  that  the 
Government  gave  them  some  security  in 
the  event  of  their  suffering  injury  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  subject 


of  the  duties  of  the  Council.  He  believed 
that  the  House  was  induced  to  decide  that 
the  Members  of  the  Indian  Council  should 
not  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  were  to 
have  full  information  given  as  to  the  sub- 
ject matters  discussed  by  the  Council. 
The  Council  were  to  minute  their  opinions, 
and  he  distinctly  understood  that  hon. 
Members  would  have  a  right  to  move  for 
all  the  Minutes,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  be  fully  informed  of  the  merits  of 
every  case  discussed.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  many  Minutes  on  the 
subject  of  this  Bill  which  had  not  been 
produced,  and  it  was  treating  the  House 
unfairly  to  keep  them  back.  He  was  not 
surprised  at  the  apprehensions  entertained 
by  the  Civil  Servants;  but  he  did  not  share 
in  those  apprehensions,  for  their  own  ability 
and  knowledge  would  secure  them  against 
injustice.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ought  to  give  some  as- 
surance on  the  subject. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  was  in  hopes 
that  when  the  House  had  agreed,  without 
a  division,  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  they 
would  have  been  spared  discussioh  on  this 
stage,  especially  as  many  topics  had  been 
touched  on  which  were  not  very  relevant 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  measure.  It 
was  satisfactory,  at  all  events,  to  find  that 
the  Bill  had  been  treated  throughout  in 
no  'party  spirit.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  preceded  him  in  office 
(Lord  Stanley)  to  have  introduced  a  similar 
measure,  and  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  in 
the  fairest  manner  that  he  felt  as  much 
responsible  for  it  as  he  (Sir  Charles 
Wood)  was,  and  would  give  it  the  most 
cordial  support.  There  could  be  no  better 
proof  of  the  absence  of  all  party  spirit. 
With  regard  to  the  Council  of  India,  he 
thought  the  question  which  had  been 
raised  respecting  the  functions  of  that 
body  had  been  settled  last  Session.  The 
Council  were  to  be  the  advisers,  and  in 
some  cases  a  check,  upon  the  SecretAry  of 
State  in  his  executive  capacity.  But  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  not  bound  to  be 
guided  by  their  opinions,  or  even  to  take 
their  advice,  in  his  legislative  capacity. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  as 
unfettered  and  as  free  as  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  had  ever  been.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  in- 
troduced Bills  at  his  discretion,  consulting 
the  Board  of  Directors  only  when  he  chose 
to  do  so  ;  and  it  was  certainly  never  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  to  impose  upon 
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tbe  Secretary  of  State  fetterB  which  were 
not  imposed  upon  tbe  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  This  question  was  raised 
when  the  amalgamation  of  tbe  two  ar- 
mies  was  discussed.  He  then  stated  in  the 
clearest  terms  this  doctrine  respecting  the 
functions  of  the  Indian  Council ;  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) entirely  concurred  in  his  views  on 
this  point.  The  words  of  the  Act  itself 
were  conclusiye,  and  clearly  established 
that  what  he,  as  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, might  do  in  introducing  a  Bill  was 
not  a  question  for  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  India.  As  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Council  on  this  Bill  he  had  stated  before 
that  he  introduced  it  with  tbe  general  con- 
currence of  the  members  of  the  Council. 
It  was  not  true  that  it  had  been  framed 
with  the  object  of  benefiting  a  member  of 
the  Council,  but  after  the  Bill  had  been 
agreed  upon  a  case  arose  unexpectedly, 
which  showed  the  great  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  its  provisions,  which  would 
authorize  the  appointment  to  a  most  im- 
portant office  of  a  man  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Council,  but  who,  above  all  others, 
was  the  most  fitted  for  it.  The  Minutes  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  Forster)  were  recorded  against  the 
Bill  of  last  year,  and  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  Council  objected  to  their  being  pro- 
duced against  the  Bill  of  this  year  ;  but 
they  did  not  object  to  the  production  of 
them  with  the  memoranda  appended  to 
them  as  they  appeared  on  the  paper.  He 
had  been  asked  why  he  had  not  fortified 
himself  with  regard  to  this  measure  by  the 
opinions  of  men  of  authority  on  Indian 
questions.  His  reply  was  that  he  had  done 
80,  and  had  on  a  former  occasion  referred  to 
the  recorded  opinions  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Auckland,  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord  Elphin- 
Btone,  Lord  Dalhousic,  and  Lord  Canning. 
The  fact  was  this — the  persons  who  were 
in  authority  in  India,  and  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  appointments,  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  such  provisions  as  those 
of  this  Bill  being  enacted,  that  they  might 
find  proper  persons  to  fill  those  offices,  or, 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  to  put  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  without  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice itself  that  he  had  introduced  a  Bill  of 
this  kind.  With  reference  to  the  funds  of 
the  Civil  Service  of  India,  he  had  received 
iome  representations  from  it.  A  deputation 
of  the  Civil  Service  had  waited  on  him,  and 
stated  tbe  case  very  fairly.  But  they  felt 
themselves  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
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include  in  this  Bill  any  proviuon  that  would 
ensure  the  object  they  sought ;  but  they 
wished  him  to  state  distinctly  in  the  House 
what  his  opinion  was  on  the  subject.  This 
he  had  not  the  least  reluctance  to  do.  His 
opinion  was  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
be  injured  by  any  possible  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  was,  as  he  had  before  stated,  to  pro- 
vide for  special  and  exceptional  cases.  He 
could  not,  however,  deny  that  there  was  a 
possibility,  very  slight  though  it  was,  of 
their  being  injured  in  their  funds  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  had  ex* 
pressed  to  them  the  opinion  which  he  had 
promised  to  repeat  in  the  House,  that  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  existing  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service  were  injured  in 
respect  of  their  funds,  either  for  them- 
selves or  their  families,  by  any  use  or 
abuse  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Bill, 
they  would  have  a  fair  right  to  claim  com- 
pensation. This,  they  said,  was  all  they 
could  fairly  ask,  and  they  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  if  he  clearly  stated  this  in 
the  House.  He  had  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the 
statement.  If  the  existing  members  of  tbe 
Civil  Service  could  show  that  they  sustain- 
ed any  injury  from  the  use  or  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  this  Bill  they  would  have  a  fair 
right  to  be  indemnified  foir  any  loss. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service  now  in  London 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  Bill ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  objected  to  it,  witlr  or  with* 
out  restrictions.  They  thought  it  alto- 
gether unnecessary  ;  and  felt  that  it  could 
have  but  one  result — that  it  would  grado- 
ally  sap  and  destroy  the  noble  Service  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  time  for  tbe 
consideration  of  the  Bill  was  very  short; 
and  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  had 
not  had  any  communication  with  their 
colleagues  in  India.  It  was  never  sup- 
posed that  such  a  Bill  would  be  brought  in 
this  Session.  In  March  last  there  was  no 
intention  of  doing  so ;  but  it  had  been 
brought  forward  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. Up  to  last  night  it  stood  as  the  third 
of  the  Indian  Bills  on  the  paper ;  and,  the 
present  discussion  not  being  expected  to 
come  on  till  a  late  hour  that  evening, 
several  hon.  Members  who  were  prepared 
to  discuss  it  were  not  then  present.  For 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Civil  Service  they 
had  only  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  ipte 
dixit — no  doubt  a  just  one  ;  but  they  could 
not  tell  how  long  he  would  be  in  office, 
and  they  would  like  something  equivaleDt 
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to  the  Btotement  to  be  inserted  in  the 
meaaure. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Certain  Appointments  not  in 
aeoordance  with  the  Provisions  of  33  Geo, 
Ill.y  c.  52,  s.  57,  and  like  Appointments 
hereafter  to  the  same  Offices  to  be  valid), 

Mr.  vans  ITT  art  rose  to  move,  as 
an  Amendment,  the  omission  of  the  word 
"heretofore,*'  in  line  11,  and  the  insertion, 
after  "made,"  of  the  words  "before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session." 
In  moving  the  insertion  of  those  words  he 
begged  to  draw  attention  to  the  wording  of 
this  clause.  It  was  notorious  that  within 
the  last  six  months  the  Indian  Government, 
under  a  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  by  the  press  of  Calcutta,  had  gone 
much  further  in  appointing  persons  out  of 
the  service  to  high  civil  offices  than  thej 
had  heretofore  done.  He  referred,  more 
especially,  to  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
Small  Cause  Courts  in  the  Mofussil,  and 
to  the  appointment  to  them  of  barristers 
on  high  salaries.  These  barristers  were 
gentlemen  who  had  only  been  resident  for 
a  year  or  two  in  the  country,  and  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  languages — in  fact, 
so  ignorant  as  to  require  the  aid  of  inter- 
preters; yet  under  the  wording  of  Clause  1 
these  appointments  would  be  mnde  effectual 
and  valid.  Now,  he  contended  that  the  re- 
strictions which  would  be  applied  to  ap- 
pointments in  Clause  2  should  also  be  made 
applicable  to  these  appointments,  or  else 
they  would  have  a  number  of  offices  filled 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  this  House  as  expressed  in 
Clause  2.  Probably  few  subjects  were 
more  investigated  and  inquired  into  by  the 
Colonization  Committee,  on  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  serve,  than  that  of  these 
Small  Cause  Courts.  By  the  evidence  of 
one  set  of  witnesses,  consisting  of  lawyers, 
barristers,  and  pleaders  practising  at  the 
Sadder  Courts  of  the  different  Presidency 
towns,  it  appeared  that  the  one  thing  need- 
ed for  the  general  improvement  of  India 
was  "  more  lawyers."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  strongly  contended  by  witnesses 
who  possessed  great  practical  knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Natives 
and  the  country — namely,  planters,  mer- 
chants, civilians,  and  military  men  holding 
high  civil  and  political  appointments — that 
if  there  was  one  thing  more  calculated  to 
add  to  the  unpopularity  of  our  Government 
it  would  be  the  introduction  of  English  law 
to  be  administered  in  the  English  language 
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by  English  barristers  in  the  Mofussil  couHs. 
They  pointed  out  the  great  hardship  that 
would  bo  inflicted  on  the  Natives,  plaintiffs, 
defendants,  vakeels,  and  spectators,  were 
the  proceedings  to  be  carried  on  in  Eng- 
lish, as  they  understood  merely  their  own 
language;  and  that  it  would  most  assuredly 
be  regarded  by  the  Natives  throughout 
India  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice, 
and,  to  make  use  of  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Hawkins,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Committee,  **  as  a  badge  of 
conquest,"  designed  to  degrade  them.  He 
could  remember  when  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  abolish  the  Persian  language  in 
those  courts,  in  order  to  introduce  the  ver- 
nacular languages^ — that  is,  Hindustani 
and  Bengali.  He  would  read  one  or 
two  extracts  from  answers  of  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  an  indigo  planter,  in  regard  to 
the  course  of  legislation  which  was  being 
pursued,  said — 

"  Since  the  time  of  Macaulaj'i  Commission  we 
have  had  a  wholesale  manufactory  of  lawg  ia 
India.  The  laws  we  have  introduced  one  year  we 
have  repeated  the  next.  We  had  the  Legislative 
Council  making  laws  ;  we  had  the  Sudder  Court 
of  Calcutta  giving  the  construction  of  the  law ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  terms  of  the  law  and  the 
construction  were  quite  opposed.  I  think  thac 
the  great  mistake  we  make  in  legislating  for  India 
is  that  we  legislate  for  the  people  of  India  after 
our  ideas  and  the  hahits  and  customs  of  this  coun- 
try, quite  forgetting  that  they  are  entirely  inappli- 
cable to  those  of  the  x>Jaiives." 

Mr.  Marsbman  said — 

"  The  Natives  have  shown  a  strong  repugnance 
to  any  idea  of  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court." 

Lord  Macaulay  also  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  of  the  dread  among  the  Natives  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
he  spoke  from  documents  and  petitions  that 
were  presented  to  the  Council.  He  would 
not,  however,  abuse  the  indulgence  of  the 
Committee  by  quoting  any  more  of  the 
evidence  to  this  effect.  It  was  enou^^h 
to  say  that  it  was  generally  admitted  by 
the  Committee  that,  although  these  Small 
Cause  Courts  might  be  popular  at  Calcutta, 
yet  the  feeling  was  the  very  reverse  as  re- 
garded their  jurisdiction  being  extended  to 
the  Mofussil.  The  causes  which  were  de- 
cided in  Calcutta  were  generally  simple 
contracts,  or  questions  of  snle,  or  any 
minor  criminal  actions,  but  they  were  quite 
different  from  the  complicated  cases  which 
occurred  in  the  Mofussil  courts  with  re- 
ference to  the  proprietorship  of  land,  the 
division  of  property,  the  land  assessment, 
the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes  and 
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resumption  laws.  AgaiD,  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  procure  the  necessary  number 
of  experienced  barristers  at  Calcutta  ;  and 
he  could  not  believe  that  a  young  man, 
practising  at  the  Bar  in  England  and  earn- 
ing £500  a  year,  would  be  induced  to  re- 
linquish that  for  a  life  of  expatriation  in  a 
remote  station  in  Bengal,  far  away  from 
the  civilized  world,  on  a  salary  of  £1,200 
or  £1,500  a  year.  It  would,  therefore, 
give  rise  to  immense  political  power  and 
patronage,  because  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  would  be  enabled  to  oblige  an 
avowed  or  shaky  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
inent  of  the  day  by  providing  any  one  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  services  render- 
ed at  bis  election  with  one  of  these  appoint- 
ments. India  would,  therefore,  be  flood- 
ed with  briefless  lawyers,  and  electioneer- 
ing agents.  A  great  injustice  would,  at 
the  same  time,  be  inflicted  upon  that  use- 
ful and  laborious  class  of  public  servants 
known  as  Moonsiffa,  Sudder  Ameens,  and 
Principal  Sudder  Ameens,  who  are  either 
Natives  or  East  Indians,  as  they  were 
being  gradually  superseded  and  absorbed 
by  the  Small  Cause  Courts. 

Amendment  moved  to  omit  the  word 
•<  heretofore,"  and  to  insert  after  the  word 
*'  made "  the  words  "  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Session." 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  as  it  appeared 
that  these  Small  Cause  Courts  had  been 
established  within  the  last  year,  and  as 
there  was  no  security  that  the  persons  who 
had  been  appointed  had  any  knowledge  of 
Mahommedan  or  Hindoo  law,  by  which 
civil  causes  were  determined,  he  objected 
to  the  clause  confirming  the  appointments 
unless  the  parties  were  made  subject  to 
examination.  And  no  future  appointments 
should  be  made  without  an  examination 
testifying  the  capacity  of  the  candidates 
for  the  duties  which  would  bo  required  of 
them. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  wished 
to  know  whether  the  object  of  the  clause 
was  to  make  what  had  been  done  the  rule 
for  the  future  ?  If  so,  he  should  object  to 
the  clause,  though  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
give  the  Government  a  Bill  of  indemnity 
for  what  had  hitherto  been  done. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  first 
and  second  clauses  should  be  kept  en- 
tirely separate,  as  they  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  each  other.  The  other 
night  he  stated  that  up  to  the  present  time 
certain  appointments  had  been  made  in 
India  with  the  common  consent  of  every- 
body in  India,  not  excepting  the  most  rigid 
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sticklers  for  the  rights  of  the  covenanted 
Service.  The  noble  Lord  his  predecessor 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  India  took  the 
opinion  of  the  then  law  officers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  appointments,  and,  according 
to  that  opinion,  they  were  illegal.  To  re- 
medy this  state  of  things  the  first  part  of 
the  first  clause  rendered  all  such  appoint- 
ments as  had  been  made  legal ;  and  by  the 
second  part  of  the  clause  similar  appoint- 
ments would  be  made  legal  for  the  future. 
The  second  clause  had  a  different  object, 
and  enabled  the  authorities  in  India,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  to  appoint  in  special  eases  to  situa- 
tions hitherto  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
covenanted  Service. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  thought  it 
right  to  confirm  the  past  appointments ; 
but  it  became  important  to  know  from 
what  date  the  appointments  were  to  be 
confirmed. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  h%  should 
not  object  to  meet  the  hen.  Member  for 
Windsor  (Mr.  Vansittart)  half-way,  and 
should  assent  to  the  insertion  of  the  words 
'*  before  the  1st  of  April  last,"  after  the 
word  "made,"  the  word  "heretofore" 
being  omitted. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clause  amended,  in  accordance  with  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  suggestion,  and  agreed  to. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  ob- 
jected to  the  cluuse  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  empower  the  Governor  General  to 
appoint  military  men  to  perform  civil  duties, 
not  only  in  the  non«regulation,  but  also  in 
the  regulation  Provinces.  He  could  un- 
derstand the  existence  of  such  a  power  in 
the  old  Court  of  Directors  ;  but  they  were 
now  engaged  in  providing  statutory  powers 
for  the  Governor  General ;  and  they  ought 
to  understand  clearly  what  these  powers 
were,  or  else  consent  at  once  to  give  the 
Governor  General  carte  blanche*  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  under  the  clause  the 
Governor  General  might  appoint  a  military 
man  to  be  a  Jud^e  in  the  Sudder  Ameen. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD  also  maintained  that 
the  latter  portion  of  the  clause  went  far 
beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  case  which  it 
had  been  framed  to  meet.  He  could  not 
see,  for  example,  why,  because  an  indem- 
nity was  granted  for  appointments  illegally 
mude  in  the  past,  a  power  should  be  grant- 
ed, as  was  proposed  by  the  latter  portion 
of  the  clause,  to  make  **  similar  appoint- 
ments *'  for  the  future.  He  should,  under 
these  circumstances,  suggest  the  omission 
of  the  latter  portion  of  the  clause* 
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Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  it  was  ne- 
eessary  to  use  the  word  "  similar/' inas- 
much as  if  the  word  "same"  only  wore 
employed  the  clause  would  not  apply  to  the 
different  appointments  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD,  notwithstanding  the 
lugh  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
must  maintain  that  the  use  of  the  word 
*'  same  "  would  he  much  safer  than  that 
of  the  word  *'  similar." 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  the  first  clause  at  all.  Nohody  oh- 
jeoted  to  or  questioned  the  appointments 
to  which  it  referred. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  suggested 
tlie  clause  as  requisite  to  render  legal  ap- 
pointments which  everyhody  approved. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  wished  to  move 
the  omission  of  the  words  **or  similar" 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  providing 
that  appointments  to  **  the  same  or  similar 
offices,  places,  and  eniploymeiita  "  to  those 
hitherto  filled  hy  uuoovenantcd  servants, 
contrary  to  the  33rd  of  George  IIL,  and 
which  were  now  to  be  legalized,  might 
hereafter  be  filled  in  liki9  manner.  Unless 
his  Amendment  were  adopted,  every  ap- 
pointment would  come  within  the  scope  of 
Buoh  general  words  as  **or  similar."  Colo- 
nel Durand*s  appointment  as  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, and  the  whole  of  the  secretariate 
appointments,  would  be  thrown  open  by 
tiie  terms  of  the  clause.  He,  therofore, 
moved  the  omiision  of  these  words,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  appointments  intended  for  outsiders, 
and  those  which  were  to  remain  for  the 
Civil  Service. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  20, 
to  leave  out  the  words  *'  or  similar." 

Sir  CUARLES  WOOD  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Windsor  mistook  the  meaning 
of  this  clause.  Colonel  Durand  would  be 
appointed  under  the  next  clause  to  a  place 
reserved  for  the  covenanted  Service.  The 
words  '*or  similar"  would  have  this  effect: 
-—Take  the  case  of  a  Sudder  Aroeen. 
Nobody  objected  to  a  Native  or  an  un- 
covenanted  servant  being  appointed  to 
such  an  office  ;  but  unless  these  words 
were  retained  it  would  be  impossible  to 
appoint  such  persons  to  such  situations, 
except  in  the  identical  situations  which 
they  had  held  before. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  a  Sudder 
Ameen  had  never  been  a  covenanted  civil 
servant.  Certain  defined  appointments  had 
hitherto  been  assumed  to  belong  to  the 


covenanted  Civil  Service  ;  and  the  system 
had  grown  up  in  this  manner.  From  time 
to  time  the  old  Court  of  Directors  sent  out 
despatches  to  define  what  appointments 
should  belong  to  their  civil  servants,  and 
those  offices  had  consequently  been  re- 
garded as  employments  restricted  to  that 
particular  Service.  But  all  other  appoint- 
ments had  been  deemed  open  appoint- 
ments, to  be  held  by  Natives,  military 
men,  or  anybody  whom  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral, or  the  Governors  of  Presidencies 
might  select.  By  omitting  the  words  no 
injustice  or  inconvenience  would  be  done 
to  any  one,  whereas  the  retention  of  them 
would  practically  be  putting  an  end  to  the 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  FINLAY  said,  he  had  been  in 
India  several  years,  unconnected  with  the 
Government,  and  could,  therefore,  form  an 
independent  opinion.  His  experience  was 
that  the  Civil  Service,  though  a  very  effi- 
cient body  of  men,  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  carry  on  the  duties  devolved 
upon  them;  it  was,  therefore,  found  neces- 
sary to  appoint  officers  from  regiments  to 
perform  those  duties,  and  the  object  of 
this  Bill  was  to  facilitate  such  appoint- 
ments, which  were  found  to  be  conducive 
to  the  good  government  of  India.  He 
thought  the  omission  of  the  words  would 
place  an  inconvenient  restriction  on  the 
Government. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD  thought  the  words 
so  flexible  as  to  include  all  appointments, 
and  offered  no  safeguard  whatever  to  the 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  puller  objected  to  the  word 
**  similar  "  as  wide  and  loose,  and  was  not 
prepared  to  place  the  interests  of  the  Civil 
Servants  of  India  in  jeopardy  by  the  intro- 
duction of  such  words.  If  it  was  found 
that  an  uncovenanted  Civil  Servant  had 
ever  filled  the  office  of  Judge,  magistrate, 
or  collector,  the  word  '*  similar  "  in  the 
clause  would  permit  of  such  appointments 
being  made  in  any  or  all  the  provinces  of 
India. 

Mr.  AYRTON  suggested  words  to  the 
effect  that  where  a  class  of  offices  had 
heretofore  been  filled  by  uncovenanted  ser- 
vants then  the  same  class  of  offices  might 
be  filled  hereafter  in  a  like  manner. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  had 
proposed  to  make  the  clause  apply  to  the 
same  class  of  offices  to  which  uncovenanted 
servants  had  been  before  appointed.  He 
could  only  say  the  words  of  the  clause 
had  been  most  carefully  considered,  and  ho 
believed  those  which  were  in  the  Bill  were 
3  U  2 
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the  best  that  could  be  found.  All  that  was 
wanted  was  to  continue  the  power  of  making 
appointments,  wiiich  up  to  the  present  time 
no  one  had  questioned  but  the  law  officers 
of  the  Grown. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  thought  that 
if  it  was  intended  to  do  away  with  the 
Civil  Service  of  India  it  should  be  done 
openly,  and  not  by  a  side-wind.  The 
clauses  were  most  imperfectly  drawn,  and 
he  would  suggest  that  the  Bill  should  be 
submitted  to  some  able  lawyer  to  put  into 
practical  shape. 

SiB  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  an  Eng- 
lish and  an  Indian  lawyer  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  the  clause. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  stand 
part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  46 ; 
Noes  31 :  Majority  15. 

Clause  2  (Granting  power  to  make  like 
appointments  to  other  offices,  the  special 
circumstances  being  reported  in  each  case 
to  the  Secretary  of  State), 

Mr.  AYRTON  proposed  to  leave  out 
**  uuder  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case,"  and  to  substitute  *'  as  a  special  and 
exceptional  case." 

Sir  CHARLES  wood  thought  the 
alteration  unnecessary. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  words  :  — 

"Except  in  the  departments  of  Finance  and 
Customs  in  the  Presidency  towns,  no  person  shall 
be  so  appointed  who  has  not  resided  for  a  period 
of  at  least  seven  years  in  India,  and  shall  not 
have  passed  an  examination  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  district  in  which  he  is  to  be  em- 
ployed." 

Mr.  VANSITTART  thought  that  an 
examination  in  more  than  one  of  the  In- 
dian languages  should  be  required. 

Colonel  SYKES  also  thought  that 
every  candidate  should  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  Hindustani  as  well  as  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  district. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAM  moved  to  add  the  following 
words  to  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  for  India,  '*  and  in  all  other 
local  departmental  tests  which  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  prescribed  for  covenanted 
Civil  Servants  in  a  like  case."  He  pro- 
posed the  Amendment,  he  said,  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  covenanted  Servants  and 
as  an  act  of  security  to  the  public.  Any 
ensign  in  a  marching  regiment  or  any  idle 

Joung  man  about  town  might  go  out  to 
ndia,  and  by  reading  half  an  hour  a  day 
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with  a  Moonshee  might  in  a  few  months 
qualify  himself  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  Native  language,  and  such  an  examina- 
tion was,  therefore,  no  test  of  his  fitness 
for  appointment.  On  the.  other  hand,  the 
covenanted  servants  had  to  pass  two  very 
severe  examinations,  involving  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  but  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  collectoratey 
of  the  mode  of  keeping  village  accounts, 
and  of  revenue  and  judicial  matters  gene- 
rally. It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
allow  a  non-covenanted  person  to  be  ap- 
pointed without  examination  over  the  heads 
of  covenanted  servants,  who  had  been  so 
severely  tested.  It  was  a  mere  act  of 
justice  to  the  latter  that  non-covenanted 
candidates  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
tests  which  they  had  to  undergo. 

Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word 
"employed,"  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amend- 
ment, to  insert  the  words  "  and  in  all 
other  local  departmental  tests  which  are 
now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  prescribed  for 
covenanted  Civil  Servants  in  a  like  case  " 

Sib  CHARLBS  WOOD  said,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  defend  the  two  pro- 
visions which  in  deference  to  the  wish  of 
the  House  he  had  agreed  to  insert  in  the 
Bill,  although  he  believed  it  would  be  better 
without  them.  He  admitted  that  a  residence 
of  seven  years  in  India  and  a  knowledge 
of  Hindustani  and  other  languages  were 
not  of  themselves  sufficient  tests  of  fitness 
for  office,  and  believed  that  these  require- 
ments might  interfere  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  very  competent  persons  to  certain 
posts.  It  was  absurd  to  insist  on  a  know- 
ledge of  Hindustani  from  a  non-covenanted 
person  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency,  where  no  one  spoke  that 
language.  It  was  necessary  for  a  civil 
servant,  who  was  liable  to  be  sent  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  to 
possess  a  much  more  general  knowledge 
than  a  man  who  filled  a  special  office  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  and  it 
was  unreasonable  to  demand  the  same 
qualification  from  the  one  as  from  the 
other.  The  Committee  must  not,  however, 
run  away  with  the  notion  that  because 
certain  qualifications  were  not  specified  in 
the  Bill  they  would  not  be  required.  There 
were  many  tests  imposed  on  civil  servants 
at  present  of  which  no  mention  was  made 
in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  still  have  it  in  their  power  to 
require  any  qualification  they  deemed  ne- 
cessary, though  they  were  not  prescribed 
in  the  Bill.     The  disadvantage  of  inserting 
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them  in  the  Bill  was  that  it  might  exclude 
from  office  a  perfectly  competent  person 
because  be  did  not  possess  qualifications 
which  were  really  unnecessary.  He  had 
already  cancelled  an  appointment  made  by 
the  Governor  General  and  another  made 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  and 
there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  allow  offices  to  be  held  by 
improper  persons.  As  a  general  rule  it 
would  be  quite  right  that  a  non- covenanted 
candidate  should  exhibit  the  same  qualifi- 
cations as  a  civil  servant,  but  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  Government  should  have  a  dis- 
cretion in  exceptional  cases.  Therefore  he 
did  not  think  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  desirable. 

Major  WINDSOR  PARKER  begged 
to  inform  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
Hindustani  was  understood  both  in  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  ;  indeed 
he  had  travelled  a  great  deal  in  India,  and 
he  never  passed  through  any  district  where 
Hindustani  was  not  spoken. 

Colonel  SYRES  corroborated  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  as  to  Hindustani  being 
generally  spoken  in  India.  He  held  it 
necessary  that  the  test  should  be  enforced 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  WILBRAHAMEGERTON  deem- 
ed  it  essential  that  qualification  for  office 
should  be  proved  before  any  appointment 
was  made,  as  otherwise  incompetent  per- 
sons might  slip  into  the  service. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQQHAR  said,  that 
Colonel  Durand  had  stated  that  the  check 
which  was  provided  in  this  Bill  would  be 
DO  protection  against  jobbery. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  consider 
this  Amendment.  Why  should  not  persons 
who  were  appointed  to  situations  in  India 
be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  as  those  to 
which  candidates  for  the  covenanted  Civil 
Service  were  required  to  submit  ? 

Mr.  PULLER  thought  that  a  residence 
of  seven  years  in  India  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  was  a  suffi- 
cient test. 

Sib  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
he  did  not  think  that  all  these  important 
matters  ought  to  bo  left  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kinross  (Mr.  Adam)  intended  that  the 
gentlemen  appointed  to  high  offices  under 
this  clause  should  enter  into  the  engage- 
ments to  produce  their  private  accounts, 
not  to  trade,  and  to  avoid  anything  in  the 
ahape  of  bribery  and  corruption,   which 


were  now   required    of   covenanted    ser- 
vants ? 

Mb.  ADAM  said,  that  those  engage- 
ments would  be  rendered  necessary  by  a 
clause  which  he  intended  to  propose  to 
follow  Clause  3  of  the  Bill. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  51 ;  Noes 
66:  Majority  15. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  moved  that  the 
following  words  be  added  at  the  end  of  the 
clause: — "And  he  shall  pass  the  same 
examination  as  that  prescribed  for  Civil 
servants  in  like  cases.' 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  thought  this 
question  had  been  already  decided.  He 
might  mention  that,  having  consulted  per- 
sons who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
part  of  India  referred  to,  he  found  that 
Hindustani  was  not  the  language  generally 
spoken  in  the  Mndras  Presidency. 

Major  WINDSOR  PARKER  said, 
there  were  districts  which  were  attached 
sometimes  to  one  province  and  sometimes 
to  another,  and  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that 
the  inhabitants  did  not  speak  Hindustani. 
At  Nagpore  and  Sangur,  for  instance,  all 
commissariat  contracts  were  entered  into 
in  the  Hindustani  language. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  thought  che  wording 
of  the  clause,  which  only  required  a  know- 
ledge of  the  vernacular  was  sufficient,  but 
the  member  of  the  covenanted  Service,  who 
was  obliged  to  possess  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  Indian  languages,  would,  of 
course,  be  in  a  more  favourable  position. 

Amendment  negtUived, 

Clauses  2  and  3  agreed  to. 

Mr.   ADAM    proposed    the    following 

clause  : — 

**  Any  person  who  shall  have  been  or  shall  bo 
appointed  to  any  oflBce,  place,  or  employment 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisioni 
of  Any  Statute,  Rule,  or  Order,  now  in  force  pro- 
hibiting the  receipt  of  presents,  trading,  or  other 
acts  by  Covenanted  Civil  Servants." 
The  object  of  this  clause  was  to  carry  out 
the  system  first  instituted  by  Lord  Clive, 
since  which  date  our  Indian  administration 
had  improved  and  prospered,  as  was  ably 
shown  in  the  well-known  essay  of  Loid 
Macnulay. 

Clause  brought  up^  and  read  \^, 
Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  his 
objection  to  the  clause  was  that  the  cove- 
nanted servants  were  prevented  accepting 
presents  by  regulations  and  oaths,  and  not 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  did  not  see  why 
it  should  be  inserted  in  this  Bill  and  made 
applicable  by  Acts  of  Parliament  to  one 
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set  of  SenrantBi  when  it  was  not  applicable 
to  the  other.  Bribery  was  punished  by 
the  penal  code,  and  do  further  provision 
was  necessary. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Clause  be  now  read  a  seeond  time." 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  57;  Koes 
74:  Majority  17. 

On  Question  that  the  Preamble  do  pass, 

Mr.  VANSITTART  asked  the  right 
bon.  Baronet  if  he  did  not  intend  to  do 
anything  with  reference  to  the  question 
which  they  had  just  divided  on  ?  He  really 
did  not  believe  that  the  House  knew  what 
they  had  been  dividing  about.  It  was  a 
positive  fact  that  by  this  division  they  had 
legalized  the  taking  of  bribes.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  said  that  it  was  already 
provided  for  by  the  penal  code  relative  to 
the  uncovenanted  Service.  But  this  was 
not  the  uncovenanted  Service,  and  it  would 
be  quite  competent  for  any  person  sent 
out  by  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  to  engage 
in  trade,  and  he  wished  to  know  how,  in 
that  case,  they  could  prevent  the  receipt  of 
presents  ? 

Sib.  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  there 
would  be  an  effectual  check  put  upon  the 
taking  of  bribes  when  the  appointments 
were  made. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  said, 
be  thought  the  clause  altogether  unne- 
cessary. There  was  no  such  check  thought 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  army,  and 
he  did  not  sec  why  they  should  make  a 
special  provision  in  this  case.  When  the 
House  was  asked  to  include  a  general 
principle  against  corruption,  to  refuse  it 
led  to  an  improper  inference  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  to. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  clause  in- 
Tolved  a  general  principle.  The  question 
was  whether  these  servants  were  to  be 
allowed  to  do  what  the  covenanted  ser- 
Tants  were  forbidden  to  do.  Was  it  un- 
reasonable that  they  should  be  precluded 
from  receiving  presents,  trading,  and  doing 
other  acts  which  the  other  civil  servants 
in  India  were  not  allowed  to  do  ?  Upon 
the  former  question  he  voted  with  the  Go- 
vernment, because  he  thought  the  matter 
might  be  left  to  the  responsible  advisers 
of  the  Crown.  But  this  clause  embodied 
a  principle,  and  he  could  not  conceive  how 
the  Committee  could  reject  it.  The  re- 
jection of  it  by  possibility  implied  that  the 
new  class  of  servants  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  do 
these  things.  [**No!  *']  He  did  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Government  had  such  an  in- 
tention ;   but  when    the    Committee    was 
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asked  to  include  in  its  legislation  a  gene- 
ral provision  against  what  was  and  oaght 
to  be  considered  corruption,  the  negativ* 
ing  that  proposition  led  to  an  undue  and 
improper  inference,  to  which  Parliament 
ought  not  to  be  exposed.  For  that  rea- 
son he  wished  to  press  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Government  whether  there 
could  be  any  harm  whatever  in  allowing 
the  clause  to  be  introduced. 

The  chairman  reminded  the  House 
that  the  question  regarding  the  clanee  had 
been  disposed  of. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

On  Question  that  the  Bill  as  amended 
bo  reported, 

Mr.  ADAM  stated,  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  covenanted  Servants  was  embodied 
in  the  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  52,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Clause  he  proposed  ought  to  be 
embodied  in  this  Bill. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  warned 
the  House  that  they  were  by  this  Bill 
putting  in  the  small  end  of  the  wedge 
that  would  fructify  to  an  extent  which 
they  perhaps  little  anticipated.  They  had 
created  an  enormous  Service  which  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
within  strict  rules  and  regulations,  othe^ 
wise  it  would  disgrace  them  in  India.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Kinross  would 
bring  the  question  to  which  he  had  ad- 
verted forward  upon  the  Report. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  hoped,  to  use 
the  metaphor  of  this  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
the  small  end  of  the  wedge  which  he  had 
put  in  would  not  fructify  into  a  debate  at 
this  stage  of  the  Bill.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  heard  a  discussion  upon  a 
clause  after  it  had  been  decided  upon  by 
the  House. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported^  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Monday  next. 

EAST  ]NDIA  (HlCn  COURTS  OF  JUDICA- 
TURE) BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Constitution  of  High  Courts), 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  proposed  to 
limit  the  Judges  in  Bengal  to  a  number 
not  exceeding  twelve.  As  the  Bill  stood 
the  Secretary  for  India  would  have  an  un- 
limited power  of  appointing  Judges  at 
salaries  from  £3,000  to  £8,000  a  year,  a 
state  of  things  which  he  deprecated. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  asked  the  right 
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boti.  Gentleman  in  what  manner  Tacanciea 
in  the  number  of  the  Judges  were  to  be 
fiileii  up  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
Judges  would  be  appointed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty. With  respect  to  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Cork,  he  could  assure  the  Committee 
that  there  would  be  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  haTo  more  Judges  than 
were  necessary.  There  were  at  present  at 
Calcutta  three  of  the  Superior  Court,  and 
ten — five  regular  and  five  additional — of  the 
Sudder  Court  ;  therefore,  he  did  not  wish 
to  limit  himself  to  twelve  as  he  could  not 
now  state  the  precise  number  which  would 
be  necessary.  There  were  at  present  thir- 
teen ;  and  he  would  not  object  to  have  the 
limit  fifteen,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  that 
number  would  be  appointed. 

Mb.  VINCKNT  SCULLY  was  willing 
to  make  the  limit  fifteen,  but  he  must  cer- 
tainly object  to  an  unlimited  power  of  ap- 
pointment. 

Amendment  withdrawn  ;  clause  amend- 
ed by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  fifteen  " 
and  agreed  to. 

Sm  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  objected 
to  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  as  many 
Judges  as  ho  might  think  proper. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  wanted  to  know 
how  the  Judges  were  to  be  paid  and  ap- 
pointed? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  ob- 
ject was  to  make  such  arrangements  under 
the  Bill  as  would  ensure  speedy  justice  in 
India.  He  hoped  the  Committee  would 
not  tie  him  down  to  a  certain  number  of 
Judges  until  he  had  seen  how  the  new  sys- 
tem worked. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  moved  to  insert  the 
words  *•  or  attorneys "  after  the  word 
**  barristers,"  his  object  being  to  give  the 
ri|;ht  hon.  Gentleman  a  wider  choice  in  ap- 
pointments. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  snid,  he  should 
be  sorry  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  classes  of 
lawyers.  He  saw  no  reasons  for  departing 
from  the  qualifications  imposed  by  tlie  pre- 
sent law,  and  he  must,  therefore,  object  to 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  moved  an  Amend- 
ment  making  it  necessary  that  a  barrister 
shall  he  of  ten  years'  standing  before  being 
eligible  for  a  Judgeship,  instead  of  five,  as 
proposed  by  the  clause.  Ten  years  was 
the  standing  required  from  the  members  of 


the  covenanted  Service,  and  they  passed 
through  a  much  more  severe  and  complete 
preparation  than  barristers. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  poge  2,  line  3» 
to  leave  out  the  word  "  five/'  and  insert 
the  word  "  ten 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  ^y^ 
years  was  the  present  qualification,  and, 
having  been  found  sufficient  to  secure  com- 
petent persons  for  the  office,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  alter  it. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  *Bye* 
stand  part  of  the  Clause.'' 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  99;  Koes 
41  :  Majority  68. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Bill  would  be  to  swamp  the 
Courts  by  the  admission  of  untrained  Civil 
Servants,  who  ought  to  be  barristers.  He 
would  propose  that  a  moiety  of  the  Court 
should  be  barristers,  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, move  to  leave  out  *'  one- third  "  and 
insert  *•  one-half." 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  insure  a  due  propor- 
tion both  of  lawyers  and  civilians.  The 
Government  wanted  the  legal  knowledge  of 
the  lawyers  with  the  local  knowledge  of  the 
Civil  Servants.  The  Bill,  therefore,  pro- 
vided that  one-third  of  the  Judges  should 
be  barristers  and  one-third  Civil  Servants^ 
leaving  it  to  the  Government  to  choose  the 
remaining  third  from  either  one  class  or 
the  other,  or  from  Natives  or  other  quali- 
fied persons.  To  insist  on  one-half  of  the 
Judges  being  barnsters  would  give  the 
lawyers  an  undue  proportion. 

Mr.  J.  B.  smith  quoted  the  opinion 
of  an  eminent  Sudder  Judge  to  show  that 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
law  was  most  desirable  as  regarded  the 
Judges,  and  he  thought  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  was  a  very  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  denied  that 
he  had  brought  forward  this  Motion  in  any 
legal  sense.  He  submitted  it  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  supported  the  Govern* 
ment  proposition. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr?  ADAM,  in  line  16,  moved  to  leave 
out  the  words  "  including  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice," the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
leave  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  open  to 
other  then  barristers.  He  contended  that 
it  was  extremely  probable  thut  civilians 
who  had  acted  ns  Judges,  having  to  deal 
with  questions  of  Maliommcdan  and  Hindoo 
law,  might  be  more  qualified  to  act  as  su- 
preme J  udges  than  barristers.    He  trusted 
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this  **  rag  of  exclusion  *'  wonid  not  be  kept 
up  at  a  time  when  throwing  open  these 
offices  was  the  general  principle  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  had  endeavour- 
ed to  constitute  the  Court  as  fairly  as  he 
eould  between  the  two  professions.  The 
courts  in  which  justice  was  administered 
hj  English  lawyers  had  given  great  satis- 
faction, lie  thought  it  essential  that  the 
Chief  Justice  should  be  a  trained  lawyer. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  J.  6.  SMITH  moved  as  an  Amend- 
ment to  insert  in  line  18,  after  "  service," 
the  words  "  Provided  also  that  hereafter 
no  member  of  the  Civil  Service  shall  be 
appointed  a  Judge  of  such  High  Court  who 
shall  not  have  previously  undergone  a  legal 
training."  He  had  known  men  in  India 
who  had  never  decided  a  case  nominated  to 
the  S udder  Bench.  Suppose,  instead  of 
the  eminent  lawyer  who  had  just  been  made 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Government  had  ap- 
pointed a  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue 
or  a  Receiver  of  Customs,  what  would  have 
been  said  ?  This  class  of  officers  were  ap- 
pointed Judges  in  India;  yet  it  was  not  a 
court  of  first  instance,  but  a  high  court  of 
appeal. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  18,  after 
the  word  *' service,"  to  insert  the  words 
"  and  provided  also,  that  hereafter  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Service  shall  be  appointed 
a  Judge  of  such  High  Court  who  shell  not 
have  previously  undergone  a  legal  train- 
ing." 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service  had  considerable 
legal  training.  By  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion of  the  Court  their  knowledge  of  the 
country  would  be  combined  with  the  regular 
legal  training  of  the  other  Judges. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  5 ;  Noes 
120:  Majority,  115. 

Clause  3  (Existing  Judges  of  Supreme 
Court,  and  Court  of  Sudder  DewannyAdaw- 
lut  to  be  the  First  Judges  of  the  High 
Court), 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  moved  the 
insertion  of  words  in  the  clause  to  the  effect 
that  any  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
present  in  office  should  be  allowed  to  resign 
at  any  time  with  the  same  retiring  pension 
that  he  would  be  entitled  to  if  he  had  served 
ten  years  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Bill.  The  Bill,  he  said,  proposed  to  impose 
upon  the  Judges  much  more  onerous  and 
aborious  duties  than  they  had  hitherto  been 
Mr,  Adam 


called  upon  to  perform,  and  they  ought* 
therefore,  to  have  the  option  of  continuing 
in  office,  or  retiring  under  the  circumstances 
suggested  by  his  Amendment. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  opposed  the 
Amendment.  No  Judges  earned  their  re- 
tiring pensions  so  easily  as  the  Judges  of 
India.  No  less  than  £22,000  a  year  was 
at  present  paid  in  the  shape  of  retiring 
pensions  to  such  Judges.  The  effect  of 
the  Amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would  be  to 
enable  any  existing  Judge,  no  matter  how 
short  his  term  of  service,  to  retire  with  a 
full  pension. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  considered 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  reply  unsatis- 
factory, and,  therefore,  said  he  should  divide 
the  Committee  upon  the  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  ruled  that  the  Amend- 
ment could  not  be  put,  inasmuch  as  its 
operation  would  be  to  impose  a  charge  on 
revenue  which  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
sanctioned  by  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Tenure  of  Office  of  High 
Court), 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  moved  the 
insertion  of  the  words  *' their  good  bobs- 
viour  respectively,"  in  lieu  of  the  words, 
*'  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,"  his  object  being 
to  make  the  practice  in  India  correspond 
with  that  in  this  country,  where  Judges  were 
independent  of  the  Crown,  so  long  as  they 
continued  properly  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  office. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  opposed  the 
Amendment.  It  was  not  desirable  to  make 
any  more  change  in  the  existing  system  than 
was  absolutely  necessary;  and  the  clause 
as  it  stood  simply  went  to  maintain  a  system 
which  had  hitherto  been  found  to  work 
satisfactorily  in  India. 

Amendment  negatived;  Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Precedence  of  Judges  of  High 
Courts), 

Mr.  AYUTON  moved  the  insertion  of 
words  at  the  end  of  the  clause  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
in  regard  to  fixing  the  precedence  of  the 
Judges. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  saw  no  objec- 
tion  to  these  words. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  saw  great 
objection  to  them,  and  thought  them  most 
unconstitutional.  There  was  a  see-saw  sys- 
tem going  on  in  respect  of  this  Bill  between 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
who  was  backing  him,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India. 
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Amendment  offreed  to ;  Clause  ordered 
to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  6  (Salaries,  he,  of  the  Judges 
of  the  High  Courts), 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  asked 
whether  the  Civil  Servants  called  upon  to 
act  in  these  Courts  would  receive  the  same 
retiring  pension  as  the  legal  members  ?  At 
present  these  Civil  Servants  were  entitled 
on  their  retirement  to  superannuations  of 
£1,000  a  year,  one-half  of  which  had  been 
contributed  by  themselves  in  the  shape  of 
deductions  from  their  pay  ;  whereas  the 
legal  members  of  those  Courts  would  receive 
pensions  of  £1,200  to  £1.600. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  believed  the 
Civil  Members  of  the  Courts  would  be  en- 
titled to  their  Civil  Service  superannuation. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said. 
that  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  these 
Civil  Servants  if  they  were  not  put  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  legal  members  of 
these  Courts. 

Mr.  vans  ITT  art  said,  this  important 
point  ought  not  to  be  discussed  at  that  late 
hour  (one  o'clock).  It  was  most  unfair  to 
reduce  the  pension  of  these  highly  qualified 
Civil  Servants  below  that  of  mere  barristers 
of  five  years'  standing. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
Civil  Servants  had  not  hitherto  been  en- 
titled to  an  V thing  else  than  their  super- 
annuation allowance  ;  but  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  to  consider  their  claim  to  some- 
thing further. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUYERIE  thought  the  Bill 
would  give  the  Government  great  power 
over  these  Judges,  and  suggested  that 
words  should  be  introduced  into  the  clause 
on  the  Report,  limiting  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to  make 
regulations  with  respect  to  their  emolu- 
ments and  pen&ions,  bo  that  whatever  was 
done  in  the  matter  might  apply  to  the 
Judges  generally,  and  not  to  individual 
cases  only. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  promised  to 
adopt  the  su^rgt^ation. 

Siii  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  moved 
that  the  Chairman  report  Progress. 

Motion  negcUived,  Clause  <igreed  to, 

Mr.  HENNESSY  inquired  whether,  as 
this  Bill  seriously  affected  the  bar  of  India, 
it  had  been  when  drawn  submitted  to  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  then 
first  law  officer  of  the  Crown  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said  it  was  not. 

Remaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 


Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con« 
sidered  on  Monday  next* 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE    ESTIMATES. 

Order  for  Committee  (Supply)  read. 

House  in  Committee  ;  Mr.  M asset  in 
the  Chair. 

£250.000  on  account  Packet  Service. 

Mr.  peel  hoped  the  Committee  would 
consent  to  vote  £250.000  on  account 
of  payments  to  the  contractors  for  thd 
conveyance  of  mails  by  sea.  These  pay- 
ments were  payable  quarterly,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  month  the  different  Com* 
panics  under  contract  would  send  in  their 
claims.  The  only  available  source  from 
which  they  could  be  paid  was  a  Vote  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  this  was  the 
last  night  on  which  the  Vote  could  be  grant* 
ed,  if  granted  at  all. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow; 
Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  BUILDING  BILL. 
THIRD   READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposedt 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time.'* 

Mr.  LYGON  complained  that  they  were 
about  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  a  mil* 
lion  and  a  half  of  money  for  building  these 
concentrated  Law  Courts  without  having 
as  yet  decided  on  the  site.  The  Com- 
missioners had  taken  only  evidence  re- 
specting one  scheme,  that  of  the  Incorpo* 
rated  Law  Society,  while  there  were  two 
other  plans  suggested.  One  was  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  Equity  Courts  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  the  other  to  concentrate  all  the 
Law  Courts  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the 
trustees  of  which  were  willing  to  expend 
the  whole  amount  received  for  the  site  in 
carrying  out  metropolitan  improvements. 
He,  therefore,  moved  that  the  order  for 
the  third  rending  be  discharged,  and  that 
the  Bill  be  recommitted. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  '*  That,"  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words  "the 
Order  for  Third  Beading  be  discharged," 
— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  words 
proposed  to  bo  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mu.  COWPER  said,  that  the  subject 
had  undergone  more  consideration  than 
the  hun.  Gentleman  supposed.  There  had 
been  a  Committee  in  1842,  and  another 
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In  1845.  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  at  first  in 
favour  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  scheme, 
but  subsequently  gave  evidence  in  favour 
of  that  now  proposed  by  this  Bill.  The 
object  was  to  concentrate  all  the  law  courts 
tipon  one  spot,  or  in  immediate  contiguity, 
and  in  that  respect  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
plan  would  be  insufficient.  The  freeholders 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  proposed  to  give  3 
acres  or  3\[  acres  for  that  purpose,  while 
the  area  in  this  Bill  was  7  acres.  He 
must  press  the  Bill  now,  because,  having 
to  pass  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House 
of  Lords  for  a  private  Bill,  postponement 
Would  be  equivalent  to  rejection.  The 
House  could  not  be  committed  to  the 
scheme  by  assenting  to  this  Bill,  because 
another  Bill,  the  Courts  of  Justice  Money 
Bill,  contained  the  operative  clauses,  and 
he  would  take  care  that  there  should  be 
ample  time  for  discussion  before  that  Bill 
passed. 

Mr.  Alderman  COPE  LAND  thought 
that  the  site  in  Lincoln's  Inn  was  prefer- 
able to  the  one  proposed  in  the  Bill,  and 
would  give  five  acres.  He  was  afraid  that 
the  scheme  favoured  by  the  Qovernment 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
£2,000,000. 

Mr.  SELWYN  said,  tho  Government 
were  pressing  the  Bill  forward  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  stifle  all  discussion.  If  the 
House  were  hastily  to  pass  the  Bill  they 
would  prevent  the  adoption,  even  the  con- 
sideration, of  a  speedy,  easy,  and  inex- 
pensive plan  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity.  In  1859  the  Society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  ofiPered  to  provide  from 
their  own  funds,  upon  their  own  land, 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  in  return  for  which  all  they  asked 
was  4  per  cent  upon  the  money  actually 
expended  by  them,  the  sum  so  paid  to  them 
not  to  exceed,  under  any  circumstances, 
£4,000  a  year.  The  plans  had  been  pre- 
pared and  approved  by  all  the  Equity 
Judges,  and  they  would  have  been  carried 
out  long  ago  but  for  this  gigantic  and  vi- 
sionary  scheme  of  the  Government,  which 
would  cost  at  least  £2.000,000.  He  main- 
tained, moreover,  that  the  Suitors'  Fund 
should  be  applied  to  other  purposes  than 
those  of  building  courts  of  common  law. 
The  present  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  the 
same  opinion;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
in  fact,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Govern- 
ment virtually  amounted  to  a  confiscation 
of  the  Suitors'  Fund.  If  the  Bill  were 
recommitted,  he  should  propose  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Society 
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of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1859,  and,  therefore, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  agree  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  bon.  Member  for 
Tewkesbury. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFB  said,  that 
if  the  Government  were  to  give  the  House 
an  assurance  that  the  question  of  site  would 
be  reconsidered,  he  sliould  advise  his  hon. 
Friend  to  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  believed  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  leg^l  pro* 
fession  that  it  wonld  be  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  if  the  plan  now  pro^ 
posed  were  carried  out.  There  were 
insurmountable  objections  to  building  the 
Courts  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  If  the 
Courts  were  erected  theie  they  would  oe* 
cupy  a  vacant  space  in  a  part  of  the  town 
where  a  vacant  space  was  much  needed. 
He  doubted,  moreover,  whether  Lincoln 'd 
Inn  Fields  would  be  large  enough  for  th^ 
purpose.  The  loss  of  time  and  of  money 
arising  from  the  present  scattered  position 
of  the  Courts  was  well  known,  and  he 
really  hoped  the  House  would  not  object 
to  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  If  the  Money 
Bill,  which  was  the  Bill  that  would  deter^ 
mine  the  matter,  should  not  pass,  the 
whole  scheme  must  fall  to  the  ground;  but 
the  present  Bill  was  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  the  Government  to  carry  out  the 
arrangements  provided  by  the  other  mes- 
sure.  The  money  was  to  come  out  of  the 
Suitors'  Fund,  and  it  was  only  a  contin- 
gent liability  to  the  public — a  liability, 
moreover,  which  he  hoped  would  never  be 
prsctically  felt. 

Mr.  LYGON  said,  that  if  the  money 
Bill  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
with  an  Instruction  to  consider  the  question 
of  site,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Mr.  cowper  stated  that  a  Select 
Committee  had  already  agreed  upon  a  site. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  Monev  Bill 
was  so  drawn  that  the  question  of  site 
would  properly  come  within  the  order  of 
reference ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  the  reconsideration  of 
that  matter. 

Mr.  LYGON  said,  there  might  be  a 
Bp«eiji]  preference,  and  upon  that  under- 
standing he  begged  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn^ 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  (o. 

Bill  read  3%  and  passed. 

House  adjourned  at  Two 

o'clock 
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ACCE880BIE8  and  Abettors  Bill, 
<r.  3R.»  1169 
I,  IR.*  1216 

Accident  in  the  Hampstead  Road, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Griffith),  148 

Adam,  Kr.  W.  P.,  Clackmannanshire,  ^. 

East  India  (Civil  Service).  1000;  2R.  1050: 
Cora.  1666 ;  el,  2,  Amend.  1671,  1674 ;  Pre- 
amble 1676 

East  India  Council,  Com.  d.  3,  Amend.  1342, 
1346:  ei.  11,  1357 

East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  Com. 
el,  2,  Amend.  1678 

Addeblet,  Rt.  Hn.  C.  B.,  Staffordshire,  W. 

Canada,  Troops  for,  937 

Educition  of  Destitute  Children,  Com.  moved 

for,  215 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  cL  14,  894;  d,  15, 

896 
New  Zealand — Native   Council,  375  ; — Affiiirs 

of,  1420 

Administration  of  Justice, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Banks  Stanhope),  1325 

Advocate,  The  Lord  (Rt.  Hon.  J.  Mbn- 
creiff),  Edinburgh 
County  Voters  (Sootlnnd),  Com.  599,  601 
Fishing  Affray,  Argyllshire,  1000 
Parish  Schoolmasters  (Scotland),  471 
Parochial  and  Burgh  Schools  (Scotland),  (No. 
2),  2K.  1544 


Affirmations  Bill, 

e.  2R.  Adj.  Debate,  053,  [A.  66,  N.  180,  M.  70] 
973 

A.QKEW,  Sir  A.,  Wigtonshire 

Fishing  Affray,  Argyllshire— The  <*Jackall" 

1060 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  1066 

Afrioulturdl  Show,  Proposed 
e.  Question  (Lord  Fermoy),  460 

AiBLiE,  Earl  of 

Reformatory  Schools  (Scotland),  2R.  629 

Anchors  and  Chain  Cables, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Lindsay),  684 

Angersteik,  Mr.  "W.,  Greenwich 
India— Officers  of  the  Navy,  1647 

Annoyance  Jurors  (  Westminster)  Sill, 
c.3R»  1045 
I,  1R.*1160 

Appropriation  of  Seats  {Sudbury  and  St, 

Albans)  Bill, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  A.  Egerton),  243  ; 
Com.  842  ;  Amend.  (Earl  Jermyn),  846,  [o,  q., 
A.S38,  N.  44,  M.  294J855; 
el.  1.  855 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Collins),  863,  [A.  81, 
N.  118,  M.  37]  872  ;  Amend.  (Col.  Dunne, 
875,  lo,  q.,  A.  228,  N.  67,   M.  161]  880 ; 
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.  Buler),  ib.;  AmaB<l.  wiih- 
dnwn,881; 
«t.  8.  aSl  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Knightlcj),  SS9,  [o.  q., 
A.  1T>.  K.  3TS,  M.  103]  893, 11T3  ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  T.  Dtmeombe),  llIB  ;  Adj.  moTsd  (Mr. 
AjTton),  1160  ;  Amend,  nitbdrawn,  11SS  ; 
MoUoo  witbdravn,  1188  ;  Amend.  (Mr, 
n),   1100,  [A.  ISO,  N.  336,  M.  AO] 


Knigbtlw), 
1 1S3  i  el.  IK 


QueMion  (Mr.  T.  DaDOombe),  1069; 
el.i,  1193;  A(|j.  moTvd  (Mr.  SoaWj),  1198; 
Uotioa  arg.  1305,  [A.  163,  N.  36,  U.  13T] 


Arstll,  Buke  of  (Lord  FriTf  Seat), 
Cuttoma  end  Inland  RaTenos,  3R.  T16,  73T, 
738,  730 
.     B«foniiatoi7  Sohooli  (SeulUnd),  3R.  B3S 

Army, 

BrttA  Loading  BiJkt,  c.  (iuertlon  (Mr.  H. 
Berksler),  1350 

CoioHeli,  Appoinlwitnt*  of,  e.  Qneitian  (Mr. 
ConJDgluiii),  137  ;  Addreu  nofed  (Major 
Gen.  LiDdtaj),  938 

Eden,  Major  Qmeral,  Appmniintnl  cf,  e.  Ob- 
•errationt  (Hr.  Conia|bam).  767 

Enfeld  BiJUt,  e.  Com.  moimt  for  (Mr.  H. 
Vivtan},  lse3  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  16SS 

EitimaU»,  e.  130  ;  Amend.  (Col.  Diokaon),  133; 
Amend,  neg.  13fi,  778  ;  ( Tofuntefn),  Amend. 
(Mr.  H.  Berkelei),  791 ;  Amend,  withdrawn, 
813  ;  Amend.  (Sir  F.  Smith),  816,  [A.  30,  N. 
138,  M.  931818;  Amend.  (Mr.  ChiJden), 
ti.,  [A.  fi9,  N.  S3,  M.  33]  819,1175,1586; 
Amend.  (Cot.  Gilpin),  1S93 ;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 1591 ;  Amend.  (Col.  Diokaon),  1696, 
[A.  50,  N.  147,  M.  07]  1605  ;  Amend.  (Mr. 
B.  Oabome).  1608  ;  Amend,  neg.,  1609 : 
Amend.  (Mr.  H.  A.  Bruoe),  t£.,  [A.  19,  N. 
51,  M.  0]  leil  ;  Amend.  (Col.  GUpin),  [A. 
ID,  N.  78,  M.  es]  1613 

QnaU'i  Cooking  ApparcUa$,  c.  Qneation  (Gen. 
Buoklej),  1335 

Harch  of  the  GuanU  to  OuUd/ord,  e.  QneMon 
(Sir  H.  Vemej),  IMl 

Military  Expenditure,  Exceu  of,  e.  Obaerra- 
tioTi)(Mr.  WilUama),  138 

Beerviting  and  Clolhing,  c.  Obaerrations  ( Hi^jor 
Gen.  Upton),  H«4  ;  See  MiUtvt—Ordnance 
Survey — SoiidAur^f—  Volualeert 

AsRLET,  Lord,  Crichlado 

Pauper  Children,  63U 

Abtexl,  Ma.  J.  H.,  Athhurton 
Eatt  India  (Ciril  Sertice),  Com.  1654 

Athxbtoh,  SirW.,  *m  Soucitob  Gxhkbal, 
The 

Attornet  Oenerat.,  The  (Sir  B.  fiethell), 
Wolverhampton 

Bankruptc;  and  Inaolrencj,  1I7I.  1337 

Courti  of  Ju.ti«e,  The  New,  1160 

Craren  Uill,  I'addinglon.  810 

Do  Bode,  Baron — Fetitioo.  Ckmi.  mored  for, 

581 
Law  Couria,  Remoralof  Uie,  1173 


Auitria, 
Bvngary,  Trentftr  of  Troapt  to,  c.  Qngrtiai 

(Mr.  Griffith],  38 
Feith,  Engtith  Agent  at,  e.  Qoeition  (Hr.  Don- 
lop],  759  ;   (Ur.  Giifflth),  1353  ;— Sea  7t- 


Atktor,  Kr.  A.  S..  TotetrEamUU 

Apprfprintion  of  Seate  (Sudbarjp  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Cam.  d.  8,  893;  Adj.  moved,  1160, 
1187;  cl.  4,  !191,  130S,  1306 

Armj  Eatimalei,  1611 

Criminal  Uw  (kiaaolidation,  Rei.  831 

Cuitoma  and  Inland  R«Tenua,  Com.  d.  4,  136 

Eait  India  (fii»il  Sar.ioe),  Leare,  661,  Cora. 
1659  ;  al.  1, 1669,  1670  ;  et  3,  Amend.  16T1 

East  India  Council,  3il.  1031  :  Com.  tl.  1, 
Amend.  1339,  13ll ;  tl.  3,  1318  ;  cf.  1,  )3»0; 
cl.  10,  1353;  el.  11,1360 

Eut  India  (High  Courta  of  Jndioature).  Con. 
el.  5,  Amend.  1680 

Eaat  India  Loan,  Com.  1006 

Eiciae  *  SUimpi,  Com,  d.  11, 137,  438  ;  Con- 
aid.  671;  d.  IS.  Amend.  673,  673  :  B«-«om. 
1^.  15,830,831 

India— Coienantad  Serrioe,  Papar  moved  for, 
833 

Induitrial  Sohooli,  Ooa.  et,  9,  69t ;  «I.  IS, 
891,  8B6,  898 

Law  CoDrti,  Remoral  of  the,  1IT3 

LooomotiTeB,  Com.  el.  11,  971  trootioa 

London  Coal  A  Wine  Duee,  Com.  Ina  ' 

1551,  15S8  :  cl.  6,  Amwd,  1560  ;  ^I.  T, 
Amend.  IS61 

Maatcra  and  Operativea,  3R.  16)9,  1614 

Tbamea  Embankment,  2K.  183 

BtiLUB,  Mr.  H.  3.,  Intomeu-thiro 
Cuatoma  and  Iqland  Reienne,  Stt.  176 
Eaet  India  (CivU  Serrioe),  Laare,  667  ;  Com. 

1603 
Eait  India  Counoil,  Com.  1339  ;  cl.  3,  ISIt, 

1317;  d.  11,  1359;  el.  19,  13«3;  Conaid. 

ll.  3.  1648 

Baimrb,  Mr.  £.,  Leedt 
AOrroationa,  3R,  959 

Appropriation  of  Seata  (Sadbur^  and  St.  Al- 
bane),  Com.  ef.  1,808 


Ball,  Mr.  R.,  Cainbridgetkire 
Hay  J  Eatimatei,  033 


Banhruptey  and  Iniolvetiey  Bill, 

I.  Report,  331  ; 
Com.  63 J ; 
Add.  el.  (I«Td  Chelmafbrd).  S3I,  [ContenU  98, 

Not-Contenta  61,  M.  37]  837  ; 
Clanae   G,  Amend.   (Lord   Cranworlh),  839; 
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Barler,  Mr.— Si*  Cau, 
c.  Rea.  (Hr.  Brady),  941 ;  Motion  neg.  951 
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Babiko,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  E.  T.,  Portsmouth 
Civil  Serrioe  Estimates,  1586 

Babhtg,  Mr.  T.,  Huntingdon 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  d.  4,  812, 
815,  828 

Babdcg,  Mr.  T.  G.  (Under  Secretary  for 
War),  Fenryn,  (ce. 

Army — Appointments  of  Colonels,  427;  Ad- 
dress moved,  040  ;— Appointment  of  Major- 
General  Eden,  765  ; — Breech-loading  Rifles, 
1250 ;— Grant's  Cooking  Apparatus,  1825; 
^Maroh  of  the  Guards  to  Guildford,  1561 

Army  Estimates,  481,  484,  485,  807,  815,  818, 
810,  1475,  1508,  1602,  1606,  1607,  1600, 
1610,  1611,1612 

Canada,  Troopt  for,  087 

Enfield  Rifles,  Com.  moved  for,  1570,  1571, 
1578 

Ordnance  Survey,  088 

Portsmouth,  Fortifications  at,  1474 

Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  1647 

Volunteers — Excursion  trips,  547 

Barrow,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Nottinghamshire^  8. 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  el.  8,  802 

Coinage  Ofl^nces,  Com.  eZ.  81,  085 

Industrial  Schools,  Com.  el,  15,  806 ;  el.  18, 
1371,  1372 

Salmon  and  Trout  Fisheries,  2R.  Adj.  moved, 
1374 

Barttblot,  Major  W.  B.,  Sussex,  TF. 
Army  Estimates,  701 

Ba88,  Mr.  M.  T.,  Derhif 

Navy  Estimates,  54 

Bath,  Marquess  of 

Cavour,  Count,  Death  of,  625 

Baxter,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Montrose,  A^e. 

China,  Affairs  of,  Address  moved,  888 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1003 
Mavy  Estimates,  80,  54 

Ba2lxt,  Mr.  T.,  Manchester 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  el.  1,  Amend.  880,  881 
East  India  Loan,  Com.  Res.  406 


Bbamish,  Mr.  F.  B.,  Cork  City 
Galway  Contract,  The,  244  <  d    i  77    *        uni 

Tramways  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  Com.  I  ^*^^*^  tfntons  JfUl, 
Proviso,  604 


Bentivck,  Mr.  G.  Cavendish,  Taunton 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  cl  3,  1187 
Ecclesiastical  Returns,  547 
Frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  375 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  Iron  Gates  at,  248 
Milan,  Disturbances  at,  243 

BEirmiCR,  Mr.  G.  W.  P.,  Norfolk,  W. 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  el.  3,  884 ;  el.  4,  1108 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  Res.  1444 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el.  4, 140, 

300 :  8R.  482 
Derby  Day,  The,  105 
Harbours,  Com.  1240 
Iron  Ships,  685 
Navy  Estimates,  520,  588 
Portsmouth,  Fortifications  at,  1478 
Salmon  and  Trout  Fisheries,  2R.  1875 

Bkrkrlbt,  Hon.  F.  H.  F.,  Bristol 

Army  Estimates,  Amend.  701,  818 
Breech-loading  Rifles,  1250 
New  Granada,  Afiairs  of,  1645 

BsRiTKRs,  Lord 

India — Prize  Money,  825 

Bbthell,  Sir  B.,  see  Attorhet  General^ 
The 

Bills  of  JExehange  and  Promissory  Notes 

{Ireland)  BiU, 
e.  2R».  465 

Black,  Mr.  A.,  Edinburgh 
Harbours,  Com.  d.  7,  1408 
Locomotives,  Com.  el.  11,  073 
Parochial  and  Burgh  Schools  (Scotland),  (No^ 
2),  2R.  1545 

» 
BiACEBVRir,  Mr.  P.,  Stirlingshire 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  el.  3,4mond.  1188,  1180  ;  el.  4, 
1104,  1201,1205 

County  Voters  (Scotland),  Com.  Amend.  508, 
600 

Blakb,  Mr.  J.  A.,  WaUrford  City 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  3R.  466 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1126 
India — Army  Medical  Branch,  000 


Bbaumont,  Mr.  Somerset  A.,  Newcasth-on- 

Tyne 
'   Harbours,  Com.  1245 ;  cL  10,  1410 ;  add.  el. 
1417 

Bebchoft,  Mr.  G.  8.,  Leeds 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  el.  1,  870 
Harbours,  Com.  cl.  3,  Amend.  1245, 1248 


e.  IR.*  1618 


Boundaries  of  Burghs  Extension  (Scotland) 

Act  Amendment  Bill^ 
e.  2R,»  1 ;  3R.»  180 
MR.*  221 

Bouyerib,  Bt.  Hon.  £.  P.,  Eilmamock,  Sfc. 
Army  Estimates,  818 

Church  Estates  in  the  Diocese  of  Worcester* 
876 
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BouTEBis  Rt.  Hon.  E.  P. — anU, 

Eatt  India  (Oi?il  Service),  Oom.  Preamble, 

1670 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Jadieature),  Com. 

el,  6,  1081 
Galway  Ceatraet,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1153 
Jersey  Court,  2R.  1630 
Navy  Estimates,  54,  58,  63,  689 
United  States,  CorraspoDdenco  presented,  103 ; 

— Privateering,  473 

BowTEB,  Sir  G.,  Dundalh 
'  De  Bode,  Baron — Petition,  Com.  moved  for, 
594 

India—The  Navy,  874 

Post  Offioe  Grievances,  3T4 

Bbady,  Mr.  J.,  Zeitrim  Co. 

Barber,  Mr.,  His  case.  Res.  944,  946,  948,  951, 

952 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  i,  Adj. 

moved,  1215 
Geashill,  Outrages  at,  408 

Bbtdges,  Sir  B.  W.,  Kent  E, 
Harbours,  Com.  1244 ;  cL  45,  1417 

Brtoht,  Mr.  J.,  Birmingham 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  dR.  1308 
East  India  Council,  Com.  1328  ;  el.  2,  1339  ;  el. 

3,  1343,  1347;  el,  10,  1352;  el.  11,  1355, 

1358,  1361 ;  ek  18.  1362  ;  el,  19, 1365,  1366; 

el  30,  1367  ;  el,  38,  1368  ;  d.  43,  1369 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  Com. 

1370 
Navy  Estimates,  39,  53, 1^5,  58,  60,  63 
United  States,  Correspondence  presented,  192 


Sbiscob,  Mr.  J.  I.,  Sumy  W, 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  ei,  2^  95 


Bbistow,  Mr.  A.  R.,  Kidderminster 
"  Great  Eastern,"  The,  1647 

Bbouohav,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Com.  add.  el.  836  ; 

3R.  1217,  1225 
Cavour,  Count,  Death  of,  024 
Chancellor,  The  Lord,  Death  of,  1477 
Cotton,  Cultivation  of,  in  the  Colonies,  149, 

151;— in  India,  363 
Criminal  Law  Consolidation,  1377 
Excise  and  Stamps,  2R.  1165 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Papers  moved  for,  459 ; 

—Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  544,  545,  1 165 
Intoxicating  Liquors,  Sale  of,  001 
Monahan,  Chief  Justice,  991 
Navy— Iron-plated  Ships,  1062 
Public  Schools,  695,  1545,  1546 
St.  Domingo,  Cession  of,  66  / 

Sierra  Leone  Pi*evention,  Offences  in  /Territories 

near,  66 

Bbownb,  Lord  J.  T.,  Mayo  Co. 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1208 


Bbuob,  Major  C.  L.  OammiDg,  JBlyin  and 
Nairnshire 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  el,  4,  1195,  1204 

Parochial  and  Burgh  Schools  (Scotland),  (No. 
2).  2R.  1544 

Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1276 

Bruce,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Merthyr  TydvU 
Army   Estimates,  810,  1607;    Amend.  1609, 

1610 
Industrial  Schoolsi  Com.  el,  15,  898 

BvcoxBUGH,  Duke  of 
Reformatory  Schools  (SooUaod),  2R.  629 

Buchanan,  Mr.  "W.,  Glasgow 

China,  Affairs  of.  Address  moved,  888,  889, 443 
Harbours,  Com.  c/.  10,  1411 
Locomotives,  Com.  «j.  11,  075 

Buckley,  Lieut.  General  £.  P.,  Salisbury 
Army — Grant's  Cooking  Apparatus,  1325 

Bullrh,  Sir  A.  W.,  Devonport 
India — Brevet  Majorities,  1170 

BuBEELL,  Sir  C.  M.,  New  Shorehatn 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  eL  9,  1620 
Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1272 

Business  of  the  House, 
e.  Res.  ( Visct.  Palmerston),  1424 

Butt,  Mr.  I.,  Youghal 

County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1209 
Evictions  at  Derryveagb,  Address  moved,  1502» 

1514 
Offences  against  the  Person,  Com.  el.  1,  933 
Tramways  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  Com.  cL 

9,  604  ;  add.  el.  605 
Votes  for  Disqualified  Candidates,  2R.  1633 

Buxton,  Mr.  C,  Maidstone 

Army  Estimates,  798 

Church  Rates  Abolition,  3R.  1307 

East  India  Council,  2R.  1020;  Com.  el,  10, 

1351 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  add.  el,  1374 

Caird,  Mr.  J.,  Stirling,  ^. 
Fishing  Affray,  Argyllshire,  1000 
Navy  Estimates,  530 
Nova  Scotia — Discovery  of  Gold,  548 

Caibns,  Sir  H.  M.,  Belfast 

Criminal  Proceedings  Oath  Relief  Com.  978 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1100 

Canada, 
Troops  for,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Adderley),  037 ; 

Observations  (Sir  J.  Fergusson),  1484,  1510 
Volunteers  for  the   United  States,  e.  Question 

(Lord  Stanley),  632 

Campbell,    Lord,    see   ChancelloBj  The 
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Gampkkdown,  Earl  of 
Reformatory  SohooU  (Seotland),  2&.  Amend. 
628 

Cabdwbll,  Rt.  Hon.  E.  (Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland),  Oxford  City 

Census  (Ireland),  1643 

Conrict  Establishments  (Ireland),  1645 

Convict  Prisons,  Irish,  1066 

County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  1171  ;  Com.  1211 ; 
el.  4,  1215,  1216 

Dublin  Registry  of  Deeds  OfBoe,  1425 

Evictions  in  Donegal,  470  ;  at  Derryveagh,  Ad- 
dress moved,  1508 

Fisheries  (IreUnd).  1648 

Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1129, 
1142 

Greashill,  Outrages  at,  409 

Hibernian  Military  School,  1482 

Limerick  County,  Riot  in,  1483 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  562 

Orange  Riots  (Ireland),  1422,  1482 

Sligo  Workhouse,  1325 

Tramways  (IreUnd)  Act  Amendment,  Com.  605 

Cabusle,  Bishop  of 
Church  Building  Acts  Amendment,  2EL  1386 

Gakkabyon,  Earl  of 
Navy,  Government  of  the,  8R.  903,  912 
Syria — Druse  Prisoners  at  Beyrout,  233 

GATiB,  Mr.  S.,  Nw>  Shoreham 

Army  Estimates,  1612 

Education  of  Destitute  Children,  Com.  moved 

for.  218  ' 
Harbours,  Com.  1239  ;  el,  10,  Amend.  1412, 

1414 
Industrial  Schools,   Com.  cL  9,  693 ;  eL  14, 

894  ;  cl   15,  807 ;  el   18,  1373 ;  add,  eh 

1374 
Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1273 

CavQur^  County  Death  of 
I.  Observations  (Marquess  of  Clanrioarde),  623 
0.  Observations  (Sir  R.  Peel),  772 

Gatlet,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Yorkshire,  N.JR. 

Army  Estimates,  804 

East  India  Council,  Com.  el,  11,  1859 

Harbours,  Com.  1237 

Volunteer  Corps,  Explanation,  930 

Gecil,  Lobd  R.  T.  G.,  Stamford 

Church  Rates  Abolition,  8R.  1291, 1301,  1305, 

1306 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  Res.  1448 
Homeless  Poor,  1169 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  el,  13,  Amend.  803  ; 

el.  15,  896 
United  States— Civil  War,  763 

Ghakcellob,  The  Lobd  (The  Bight  Hon. 

Lord  Campbell), 
Bankruptcy    and    Insolvency,    Report,    221  ; 

Com.  825,  831,  834,  835  ;  3R.  1222,  1225 
Church  Building  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  1386 
Criminal  Law  Consolidation,  1376 

leoni. 


Chancxixob,  The  Lord — eoni. 

Marriage  Law  Amendment,  Re-Com.  322,  223  ; 

Report,  add,  el.  464 
Public  Schools,  695 

Ragged  Schools,  Returns  moved  for,  929 
RibboDism— Chief  Justice  Monahan,  823,  824, 

808,  900,  dOl,  985,  990 
Tickets  of  Leave — Case  of  Michael  Gardiner, 

996 

Chancellory    The  Lord,  {Lord  Campbell), 
Death  of 

I,  Observations  (Earl  Granville),  1476 

Chancbllob  of  the  ExcHEansB  (Rt.  Hon. 
W.  E.   Gladstone),    Oxford    Uhiver- 
sity, 
Barber,  Mr.,  His  Case,  Res.  948 
Civil  Service  Estimates.  1539,  1540 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  Res.  1445,  1446 
Courts  of  Justice  Building,  3R.  1 159 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  82,  8i ; 

cl.  2,  92,  94,  95,  96, 97 ;  el.  4,  314,  315,  328, 

329 ;  3R.  474 
De  Bode,  Baron — Petition,  Com.  moved  for, 

596,  597 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Com.  el,  9,  435,  486 ;  el,  3, 

437  :  el.  11,  439  :  Consid.  671  ;  el,  15,  673, 

674,  676  ;  Re-com.  el.  15,  820,  821 
Galway  Contract,  The,  1069 ;  Com,  moved  for, 

1106 
Harbours,  Com.  el.  9,  1249 
New  South  Wales  Sovereigns,  759 
Post  OfBoe  Grievances,  374 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  1067 
Red  Sea  Telegraph,  1423 

Chatham  Dockyard  Enlargement  BUh 
e.  Com.  1376 

Ghelmsfobd,  Lord 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Com,    add.  cl, 

825,  835 
Monahan,  Chief  Justice,  984,  988,  990 

Ghichesteb,  Bishop  of 
Church  Building  Acts  Amendment,  3R.  1384, 
1386 

Childebs,  Mr.  H.  C.  E.,  Pontefraot 
Army   Estimates,  813;   Amend.   818,    1598, 

1605 
Navy  Estimates,  48,  688 
St.    John's   Newfoundland,    Disturbances  atu 
1422 

Chinay 
Affairt  of,  e.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Dunlop),379 ; 

Motion  withdrawn,  406 
Parkcs,  Mr.,  Bit  Beport,  e,  Question  (Col. 

Sykes),  841 

Church  Building  Acts  Amendment  BiU 
I,  1R.»  1057; 
2R.  1384 

Church  JEndowment  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
e.  1R.»  1407  ;  2\L^  1618 
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Church  Estates   in  the  Diocese  of  Wbr- 

eester, 
«.  Qaestion  (Mr.  G.  Hardy),  876 

Church  Bates  Abolition  Bill, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  S.  Estoourt),  467,  035 ; 
SR.  1276  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  S.  Estcourt).  1291, 
[p.  q,,  A.  274,  N.  274] ;  Mr.  Speaker  TOtcd 
with  the  Noes,  Bill  put  off,  1822 

Church  Rates  Law  Amendment  {No,  2) 

BiU, 
c.  1R.»  1479 

Civil  Service  Estimates, 
C  Question  (Sir   S.    Nortbcote),   1483,  1533  ; 
Adj.  moTed  (Mr.  Aug.  Smith),  1536,  [r.  p., 
A.  99,  N.  148,  M.  49]  1544,  1682 

Civil  Service  Examinations, 
e.  Res.    (Mr.   Goohrane),  1425 ;   Motion   neg. 
1458 

ClakcartTi  Earl  of 

Galway  Contract,  The,  Papers  moved  for,  461, 
1163 

Clanbicabdk,  Marquess  of 

Cavour,  Count,  Death  of,  623 

Galway  Contract,  The,  Papers  mo?ed  for,  450, 

460 ;— Rev.    Mr.   Daly,    Explanation,  541, 

543,  545 
India  —  Competitive    Examination  —  Medical 

Service,    Papers    moved  for,    1405,    1406, 

1407 
Private  Bills— Standing  Orders,  1381 
Railway  Acts,  Money  Powers  in,  Res,  345 

Clat,  Mr.  J.)  Kingston-ttpon-Hull 

Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1118 
Harbours,  Com.  c2.  10, 1411 

Cute,  Mr.  G.  (Under  Secretary  for  the 

Home  Department),  Hereford 
Religious  Instruction  in  Gaols,  684 
Salmon  and  Trout  Fisheries,  2R.  1375 

CoBDEir,  Mr.  E.,  Rochdale 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el,  4,  804 

CocHBANE,  Mr.  A.  D.  Baillie,  Honiton 

Appropriation    of    Seats    (Sudbury    and    St. 

Albans),  Com.  el.  4,  1195 
Army  Estimates,  818,  819 
Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  Res.  620,  621 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  Res.  1425,  1431, 

1438,1446,1456,  1458 
De  Bode,  Baron — Petition,  Com.  moved  for, 

597 

Coo  AN,  Mr.  W.  H.  F.,  Kildare  Co. 
Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin,  936 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  cl,  4,  Adj. 

moved,  1216 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  8R.  467 


Coinage  Offences  Bill, 
e.  Com.  cl.  31 ,  934,  [A.  65,  N.  7,  M.  58]  935  ; 

3R.»  1272 
I  1R.»  1376 

CoLCHBSTEE,  Lord 

Naval  Reserve,  Papers  moved  for,  1550 

CoLEBROOKE,  Sir  T.  E.,  Lanarkshire 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  AU 

bans).  Com.  d.  I,  879 
County  Voters  (Scotland)  Com.  598 
East   India  (Civil   Service)  2R.   1048;  Com. 

1660;  el.  1,  1667,  1668;  el.  2,  1673;  Pre. 

amble,  1675 
East  India  Council,  2R.  1019;  Contid.  cl.  3, 

1650 

Collegiate  and  Endowed  Schools, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  G.  Duff),  546 

Collier,  Mr.  B.  P.,  Plymouth 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  3R.  1281 

CoLLiKS,  Mr.  T.,  Ehareshorough 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  e/.  1,  Amend.  851, 871;  cl.  2,881; 
6^.3,1191,1192:  el.i,  1194 

Votes  for  Disqualified  Candidates,  2R.  1633 

Colonial  Governors,  Pensions  to 
e.  Question  (Col.  French),  1420 

Combination  of  Parishes  Dissolution  (Scot' 

land)  Bill, 
Z.  2R.«  149;  3R.»345 
Royal  Assent,  695 


CoNiNOHAH,  Mr.W.,  Brighton 
Army — Appointments  of  Colonels,  427 
Army  Estimates,  432,  812,  814,  817,  1010 
Criminal  Proceedings  Oath  Relief,  2R.  602 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el.  2,  94 
Eden,   Major  General,  Appointment  of,  764, 

766 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Com.  el.  2,  436;  cl.  11,  438 
Navy  Estimates,  48,  57,  59  ;  Amend.  524,  633, 

540,  690 

CoNOLLY,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal  Co. 

County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1215;  d.i, 

Adj.  moved,  1216 
Evictions  at  Dorry  veagh.  Address  moved,  1407i 

1502 

Consolidated  Fund  (£10,000,000)  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  68;  2R.»  180;  3R.»  373 
I.  IK.*  430;  2R.»  541;  3R.*  623 
Royal  Assent,  695 

CoPELAND,  Mr.  Aid.  W.  T.,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent 
Courts  of  Justice  Building,  3R.  1683 
London  Coal  and  Wine  I]^os,  Com.  1557 
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C0p^rtghi  of  Dtstgns  BiU, 


Cotton^  CuUivation  of,  in  the  Colonies 
2.  Observations  (Lord  Brougham),  149:  — see 
JmUa 

County  Surveyors  (^Ireland)  Bill, 
tf.Qnestion  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  1171; 
Com.  1206;  Amend.  (Lord  Permoy),  1914,  [o.q^ 

A.  162.  N.  59,  M.  93]  1215; 
d.  4,  Amend.  (Mr.  Longfield),  [A.  54,  N.  61, 
M.  11 1215;  Adj.  mored  (Mr.  Brady),  [r.  p. 
A.  24.  N.  71,  M.  47]  ib.;  Adj.  mored  (Mr. 
CoDOUj),  [r.  p,  A.  21,  N.  59,  M.  $S}  1216 

County  Voters  (Scotland)  Bill, 
c.Com.   597;   Amend.  (Mr.  Blaekbam),  598; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  601 

Courts  of  Justice  Building  Bill, 
«.  8R. ;  Adj  moved  (Mr.  Lygon),  1159  ;  Motion 
and  Original  Question  withdrawn,  1 160  ; 
Question  (Lord  J.  Manners),  1480  ; 
Sli.  Amend.  (Mr.  Lygon)  1682;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 1684 

Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act  (Money) 

Bill, 
'c.lR.»  1169 

GowpsR,  Bt.  Hon.  W.  F.  (Clhief  CJommis- 
.  sioner  of  Works),  Hertford 

Agricultural  Show,  Proposed,  409 

Courts  of  Justice  Building,  SR.  1159,  1160, 
1682,  1684 

Frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  375 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  Iron  Gates  at,  248 

Kensington  Gardens,  Ride  in,  630 

Regent's  Par)(,  Lake  in  the,  632 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  1419 

Thames  Embankment,  2R.  Amend.  182,  183 ; 
£xpladation,  373 

Crakwobth,  Lord 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Com.  add,  el,  835; 

d.  G.  Amend.  839 ;  3R.  1223 
Monahan,  Chief  Jostiee,  989 

Cbavfubb,  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Ayr,  S^e. 

Criminal  Proceedings  Oath  Relief,  Com.  978 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Consid.  eL  15,  671*  673, 

675  ;  Rc-oom.  cL  15,  820 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Louis  Napoleon,  1002 

Craven  Hill,  Paddington 
e.  Question  (Sir  J.  Shelley),  840 

Cbawfobd,  Mr.  R.  W.,  London 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  3R.  483 

East  India  (Civil  Service),  2R.  1053 

East  India  Council,  Com.  cL  11,  1356, 1860 ; 

d.  43,  13C9 
East  India  Loan,  Com.  Res.  507,  1005 
United  States,  Civil  War  in,  631,  768 
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Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Bids, 
I,  ObsM^ation8(Lord  Chancellor),  1376 
<;.  Question  (Mr.  Hadfield),  470;  Kd9,  (Solicitor 
General),  030 

Criminal  Proceedings  Oath  Relief  Bill, 
C.2R.  601 ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  S.  Estconrt),  602 ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  603  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hen* 
nessy),  [o.  g.,  A.  65,  N.  31,  M.  34]  604 
Com.  Amend.  (Mr.  MoMahon),  977 

Criminal  Statutes  Repeal  Bill, 
c.3R.»ll69 
I IR.*  1210 

Cross,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Preston 

Church  Rates  Abolition,  3R.  1299, 1300. 1302, 

1315 
Coinage  Offenoea,  Com.  c2.  81,  935 

Crosslbt,  Mr.  F.,  Yorkshire,  W.  R^ 
Enfield  Rifles,  Com.  moved  for,  1581 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Com.  cl,  11,  438 

Crovm  Suits  Limitation  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1584 ;  IR.*  1586 

Cruelty  to  Ammah  Prevention  (lU*  2) 
BUI, 

c.lR,»1479 

Crystal  Palace  Exhibition 
«.  Question  (Sir  G.  Forster),  1171;  Reply  (Sir 
G.  Lewis),  1252 

CuBTTT,  Mr.  Aid.  W.  (Lord  Mayor),  An^ 
dover 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Com.  1554 ;  d,  5, 
1560 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill, 
«.Com.  68;    Instruction  (Mr.  Newdegate),  82, 
[A.  34,  N.  195,  M.  161]  92  ; 
cl  2,  92 : 
d.  4,  98  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Mellor),  148;  Adj. 

Debate,  245,  [A.  296,  N.  281,  M.  15]  839  ; 
3R.  474 
I,  1R.»439; 
2R.  696;  Amend.  (Duke  of  Rutknd),  704; 

Amend,  withdrawn,  753 ; 
3R.  915 

Royal  Assent,  953 
J'rotest,  1166 

Dalolish,  Mr.  R.,  Glasgow 

Dockyards,  The,  Res.  19 

Navies  of  England  and  France,  425 

Navy  Estimates,  50,  61,  531,  690 

Dawsoit,  Mr.  Br.  P.,  Londonderry  Co. 

Channel  Fleet,  The,  1249 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  Consid.  182;  3R. 
466 

Dealers  in  Old  Metal  Bill, 
C.1R.»630;  2R.»996 
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De  Bode,  Baron,  Petition 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Denmao),  571,  [A.  184, 
N.  112,  M.  23]  597 

DBin>B8,  Mr.  W.,  Kent,  E, 

Army  Estimates,  802 
Dover  Harbour,  1067 

Harbours,  Com.  1237 ;  cl,   32,  lil5 ;  eU  45, 
1416  ;  add,  cl,  1418 

Ds  Gbbt  and  Ripon,  Earl  of  (Under  Secre- 
tary for  India), 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Com.  add,  el.  834 
Cotton,  Cultivation  of,  in  India,  368,  369,  370 
East  India  Loan,  2R.  1386     . 
'    India — Prize  Money,  825 ; — Competitive  Exami- 
nation— Medical  Service,  Papers  moved  for, 
1406,  1407 
Militia,  Return  moved  for,  1233 

DsNisoNi  Bt.  Hon.  J.  E.,  see  Spxakee,  Thb 
Dbnvan,  Hon.  G.,  Tiverton 

Affirmations,  2R.  965,  966 

Coinage  Offences,  Com.  el.  31,  935 

De  Bode,  Baron — Petition,  Com.  moved  for, 

571,  592 
Offences  against  the  Person,  Com.  d,  1,  932 

Denmark  and  JSblstetn, 
e.  Address  moved  fLord   R.  Montagu),   1252 ; 
House  counted  out,  1272 

Dent,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Scarborough 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (SaUbury  and  St.  Albans), 
Com.  el,  1,  870 

Debbt,  Earl  of 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Com.  add.  el,  833, 

834,  835  ;  el.  G,  840  ;  3R.  1217.  1220 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  710,  728, 

730 
Greenwich  HospiUl,  Re-com.  1230,  1231 
Naval  Reserve,  Papers  moved  for,  1550 
Private  Bills— Standing  Orders,  1384 

Derhy  Bay,  The, 
e.  Adj.  moved  (Visct.  Palmerston),  195 

DiCESOX,  Col.  S.  A.,  Limerick  Co, 

Army  Estimates,  Amend.  432,  433,  819,  1475; 
Amend.  1595,  1508,  1605  ;  Adj.  moved,  161 1 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1130 
Ireland — Lord  Lieutenant,  1460 

DiLLWTN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 

Affirmations,  2R.  953 

Education — Dissenters'  Schools,  Papers  moved 

for,  1584 
Education  of  Destitute  Children,  Com.  moved 

for,  218 

Bioceses,  Subdivision  of.  Bill, 
I.  Report,  1546 


Disraeli,  Bt.  Hon.  B.,  Buekinghamshire 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Albans), 
Com.  el.  3,  883,  885,  886,  893,  1182,  1186, 
1192;  eZ.  4, 1195 

Canada,  Reinforcements  fbr,  1528 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  1541 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el.  4,  148, 
250.  275 

Derby  Day,  The,  197 

East  India  Council,  Consid.  el,  3, 1650 

Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  ibr,  1142 

DoNouoHMOBE,  Earl  of, 

Galway  Contract,  The,  Papers  moved  for,  462 
Ribbonism-— Chief  Justice  Monahan,  824,  985 
Tickets  of  Leave^Case  of  Michael  Gardiner, 
Papers  moved  for,  991,  996 

• 

Bover  Harbour, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Deedes),  1067 

Down  and  Connor,  Bishop  of 

Marriage  Law  Amendment,  Report,a<f(i.  el,  465 

Drainage  of  Land  BiU 
e.  2R.»  242 

Dublin  Corporation  Water  Bill, 
e.  Consid.  Amend.  (Sir  E.  Grogan),  180 ;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  182 ; 

3R.  Amend.  (Sir  E.  Grogan),  465,  [o.  q„  A.  169, 
N.  93,  M.  76]  467 

Duff,  Mr.  M.  E.  Grant,  Elgin,  Sfc. 

Collegiate  and  Endowed  Schools,  546,  547 

DuNcoMBB,  Rear-Adm.  Hon.  A.,  Yorkshire, 

JE,  xt% 
Dundas,  Admiral,  Death  of,  522 
"  Great  Eastern,"  The,  1065 
Navy  Estimates,  539 
Portsmouth,  Fortifications  at,  1469 

DuNCOMBE,  Hon.  W.  E.,  Yorkshire,  N,  B, 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St. Albans), 
Com.  el.  1,  869 

DuNCOMBE,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finsbury 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Albans), 

1069  ;  Com.  el.  3,  Amend.  1173,  1185 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  SR.  1300 
Gloucester  and  Wakefield  Writs,   1069,  1070, 

1323 
Pesth,  English  Agent  at,  760 
Thames  Embankment,  2R.  185 
Toll  Gates,  Metropolitan,  468 
United  States,  Correspondence  presented,  189 

Bundas,  Admiral,  Death  of, 
c.  Observations  (Visct.  Palmerston),  521 

DimoANNON,  Viscount 
Tickets  of  Leave — Case  of  Michael  Gardiner, 
995 

DuNKELLTN,  Lord,  Galway  Borough 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  I  HI 
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DuNiop,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Chreenoch 
China,  Aflkira  of,  Addrei^  mo?ed,  879, 406 
Coanty  Voters  (Seotlaod),  Com.  600 
East  India  Council,  Leave,  646 
Gal  way  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1182 
Harbours,  Com.  cl.  7,  1409  ;  d.  10,  1411 
Pesth,  English  Agent  at,  7^9 

DuNNK,  Col.  E.  P.,  Quern's  Co, 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sadbary  and  St.  Albans), 

Com.  853  ;  c/.  1,  Amend.  878  ;  el,  8,  1178 ; 

eL  4,  1200 
Army — Appointments  of  Colonels,  420;  Address 

moved,  941 
Army  Estimates,  484,  818,  819 
Ooonty  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1209  ;  eL  4, 

Amend.  1216 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  844 
Gal  way  Contract,  The,  611 ;  Com.  moved  for, 

1)58 
Geashill,  Outrages  at,  409 
Tramways  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  Com.  eL 

9,  Amend.  604 


Durham  University  Bill, 
e.  1R.»757;  2R.»  U07 

Dwellings  for  Working  Classes  JBill, 
c.  2R.*  597 

East  India  {Civil  Service)  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  652  ;  1R.«  671 ; 
Question  (Mr.  Adam),  1000  ; 
2R.  1082 ;  Adj.  moved  (Sir  J.  Elphinstone), 

1050:  Motion  neg.  1057; 
Com   1652; 
el.  1,  1665;  Amend.  (Mr.  VansitUrt),  1667; 

Amend,  withdrawn,    1668;    2nd  Amend. 

1669,  [o.  q,,  A.  46,  N.  81,  M.  15]  1671 ; 
el.  2,  Amend.  (Mr.  Adam),  1672,  [A.  51,  N. 

66,  M.  15]  1674 ; 
add.  el.  (Mr.  Adam),  1674,  [A.  57,  N.  74,  M. 

17]  1675 
Preamble,  1675 

East  India  Council,  Sfc.  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  688 ;  IR.*  647 ; 
2R.  1010; 
Com.  1828  : 
el.  2,   1829;   Amend.   (Mr.  Ayrton),   1885; 

Amend,  withdrawn,  1841  ; 
el.  8,  Amend.  (Mr.  Adam),    1842;   Amend. 

withdrawn,    1846;    Amend.    (Mr.   Danby 

Seymour),  1847  ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1850; 
el.  10,  Amend.  (Mr.  Layard),  1851 ;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  1854 ; 
cl.  11,  Amend.  ( Mr.Vansittart),  1855;  Amend. 

neg.  1861 ;  Amend.  (Sir  C.  Wood),  ib.; 
el.  19,  1862 ;  el.  27,  1866 ; 
el.  30,  Amend.  (Mr.Vansittart),  1867,  [A.  60, 

N.  66,  M.  6]  1868 ; 
el.  88;  el.  48,  1368; 
add.  el,  (Sir  C.Wood),  1869; 
Consid.  el.  3,  Amend.  (Mr.  Danby  Seymour), 

1648,  [o.  g.,  A.  155,  N.  60,  M.  95]  1640 ; 

Amend.  (Mr.  Layard),  ib.,  [o.  q.,  A.  132,  N. 

73,  M.  59]  1652  ; 
el.  19  ;  Amend.  (Sir  C.Wood),  1652 


East  India  Council  and  High  Courts  of 

Judicature  {Salaries,  Sfc), 
e.  Com.  Res.  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  1238 

East  India  {High   Courts  of  Judicature) 

Bill, 
e.  Leave.  647;  1R.*652; 
2R.  1027 ; 
Com.  Amend.  (Mr.  Scully),  1870  ;  Amend,  and 

Motion  withdrawn,  1371  ; 
el.  2,  Amend.  (Mr.  Scully),  1676 ;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  1677;  Amend.  (Mr.Vansittart), 

[o.  q.,  A.  99,  N.  41.  M.  58]  1678  ;  Amend. 

(Mr.  J.  B.  Smith),  [A.  5,  N.  120,  M.  115] 

1679; 
el.  4 ;  e/.  5,  Amend.  (Mr.  Ayrton),  1680 ; 
el.  6,  1681 

East  India  Loan, 

e.  Question  (Mr.  Vansittart),  468 ; 
Com.  Res.  (Sir  C.  Wood),  486 

East  India  Loan  Bill, 
e.  1  R.»  546  ;  2R.»  680  ; 

Com.  1002;  8R.*  1065 
I.  1R,»  1160; 
2R.  1386 ;  8R.*  1685 

Ecclesiastical  Returns, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Cavendish  fientinck),  547 

Edinburgh  Assessments  Bill, 
e.  8R.»  840 
I.  IR,*  898;  2R.»  1160  ;  3R.»  1545 

Education — Dissenters^  Schools, 
e.  Papers  moved  for  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  1584 

Education  of  Destitute  Children, 
e.  Select  Com.  moved  (Sir  S.  Northoote),  199 

Edwabds,  Major  H.,  Beverley 
Army  Estimates,  798,  812 
Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  Res.  622 

Egebton,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Lancashire,  S, 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.Albans), 

243 
Army  Estimates,  790 

Egbrton,  Hon.  W.,  Cheshire,  iV. 

East  India  (Civil  Service),  Com.  cl  2, 1678 

Suei  Canal,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Griffith),  1458, 
1562 

Eglinton,  Earl  of 

Gal  way  Contract,  The,  Papers  moved  for,  446 
Monahan,  Chief  Justice,  989 
Reformatory  Schools  (Scotland),  2R.  620 
Tickets  of  Leave — Case  of  Michael  Gardiner^ 
994 

Elcho,  Lord,  Haddingtonshire 
Army  Estimates,  778,  813 
Enfield  Rifles,  Com.  moved  for,  1578 
Volunteer  Vote,  The,  760 
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Ellrnbobough,  Earl  of 

Cotton,  CultivatioD  of,  in  India,  885,  369,  370, 

873 
Greenwich  Hospital,  Re-com.  el.  12,  Amend. 

1232;  Report,  1388,  1390 
India— The   Nary,    1378,  1380  ;— CompetitiTe 

Examination — Medical  Ser?ioe,  Papers  moTed 

for,  1403 

Ellbsmebe,  Earl  of 
Turner  Gallery,  The,  1641 

Ellice,  Right  Hon.  E.,  Coventry 
Artnj — Colonels,  Address  moved,  941 

K 

JSUtot,  Admiral,   and   the  French  Doth- 

yards 
e.  Observations  (Earl  of  Hardwicke),  980 


Elphinstone,  Sir  J.  D,  H.,  Portemouth 
East   India  (Civil  Service),  2R.  Adj.  moved, 

1050,  1057 ;  Com.  Preamble,  1676 
East  India   Council,  2R.  1023  {  Com.  el,  30, 

1367 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Jodicature),  Com. 

1371  ;  cl.  6  ;  Adj.  moved,  1681 
Iron-cased  Ships,  685 
Navies  of  England  and  Franee,  424 
Navy  Estimates,  524,  537;   Adj.  moved,  540, 

688 
United  States — Privateering,  478 

E5FIELD,  Viscount,  Middlesex 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al* 

bans).  Com.  el,  3,  884, 1173,  1190 
Army  Estimates,  700 
Kensington  Gardens,  Ride  in,  630 

EnItis,  Mr.  J.,  Athlone 

Gal  way  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1133 

EsMONBB^  Mr.  J.,  Waterford  Co. 

County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1213 ;  cl,  4, 

1216 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Explanation,  878 

EsTcouBT,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  S.,  Wiltshire  N, 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  467,  935;  SR.  Amend. 

1283,  1298 
Cnmiaal  Proceedings  Oath  Relief,  2E.   Adj. 

moved,  602,  603 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  cl,  14,  894 
Jersey  Court,  2R.  1632 
•  Jersey f  Island  of.  Papers  moved  for,  410 
Labourers*  Cottages,  Com.  cl,  9,  1618 ;  e^.  15, 

1622;  cl.  20,  1623 
Locomotives,  Com.  c/.  11,  975 
Offences  afainst  the  Person,  Com.  el,  1,  933 
Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1275 

Evans,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Derhyshire  8. 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  el.  9, 1619 

EwABT,  Mr.  J.  C,  Liverpool 
Navy  Estimates,  539 


EwABT,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries,  Sre, 
Criminal  Law  Consoltdatioo,  Res.  981 
East  India  Council,  Leave,  946:  Com.  0/.  2, 

1341  :  cl.  11,  1361  :  el.  19,  1863 
India— Courts  in  Ihe  Mofbssil,  1070 
Offences  against  the  Person,  Com.  el,  1,  988 

ExcHKavEB,  Chakcellob  of  the— «^  Chab- 
GKLLOB  of  the  Exchequbb 

Exchequer  Bills — Supply, 
«.  80 

Excise  and  Stamps  BiU^ 
e.  Com.  el,  2,  435 ;    Am«nd.  (Lord  Fbmoy), 

436: 
el,  3,  487 ; 

4^.  4,  437,  [A.  ^,  N.  24,  M.  11]  439 ; 
el,  15,  439 ; 
Consid.   d,  15,  671 ;   Amend.   (Mr.  Ayrton), 
673 ;  Amend,  neg.  f5.,  [A.  72,  N.  38,  M.  34] 
676; 
Re-com.  cl,  15,  820  ; 
3R.»  996 
I.  IR.*  1057: 
2R.  1165;  Protest,  1166; 
3  R,»  1545 

Fabquhab,  Sir  W.  M.  T.,  Hertford 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  d,  4,  286, 

289 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Leave,  670 ;  2R. 

1049 :  Com.  1657 :  d.  1, 1668 :  d,  8,  1673 
East  India  Counoil,  Coostd.  el.  3,  1649 
IndiA'^Coventnted  Serviot,  Paper  moved  for, 

822 

Felony  and  Misdemeanour  Bill, 

I.  IR.*  221 

Fenwick,  Mr.  H.,  Sunderland 
Harbours,  Com.  cl.  3»  1248 

Febgusson,  Sir  J.,  Ayrshire 
Army  Estimates,  819 
Canada,  Reinforcements  for,  1485,  1487,  l^lQt 

1523 
County  Voters  (Scotland),  Com.  600 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Leave,  668;  2R. 

1054  ;  Com.  1658 
India — Covenanted  Service,  Paper  moved  for, 

822 
Syria,  Aflkirs  of,  473,  1001 
Volunteer  Vote,  The,  760 

Febmot,  Lord,  Mary  Mono 
Agricultural  Shew,  Proposed,  469 
Army  Estimates,  A<y.  moved,  1609,  1610 
County  Surveyors    (Ireland),    Com.    Amend. 

1214 
Excise  and  Stsmps,  Com.  d,  2,  Amend.  436 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Com.  1567 
Thames  Embankment,  2R.  184 

FiNLAT,  Mr.  A.  8  ,  Argyllshire 

East  India  (Civil  Service),  Com.  d,  1,  1670 
Navy  Estimates,  36,  62,  629 
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EALD,  ICr.  W.  B.  S.,  Ebrsham 
EstiroatM,  1610 

Aflkin  of,  AddreM  moTod,  300,  400 
•OoTmianted  Senric*,  Paper  moved  lor, 

ial  School!,  Com.  eh  15, 806 

f.AK^.  1272 
1 1R.»  1376 

Fo^sTRR,  Sir  G  ,  JfonagKan  Co, 
Crjstal  Palace  Exhibition,  1171 

FoRSTKB,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Bradford 

East  India  (CiTil  Serrice),  Com.  1058 

East   India   Council,  2R.    1012 ;  Com.  el.  2, 

1338;  eU  11,  1350;  el.    10,  1362;  el,  30, 

1367 
Salmon  and  Trout  Fisheries,  2R.  1375 
SlaTO  Trade,  The,  1 421 
United  Stotes— Privateering,  471  ;— Civil  War, 

763 

FoBTEscuE,  Mr.  C.  S.  (Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies),  Louth  Co, 
Colonial  Governors,  Pensions  to,  1420 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1214 
.  Newfoundland,    Disturbances    at  St.    John's, 
1423 
New  South  Wales — Coinage,  242 
New  Zealand — Native  Conncil,  376; — Aflhlrs 
of,  1420 
■  Nova  Scoii»— Disoovery  of  Gold,  548 

Fox,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Oldham 
Regent's  Park,  Lake  in  the,  632 

Faekch,  Col.  F.,  Eoeeommon  Co, 

Appropriation    of    Seats    (Sudbury    and    St. 

Albans),  Com.  cL  3,  1 186 ;  el,  4,  1905 
Colonial  Governors,  Pensions  to,  1420 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  343 
Galway  Contract,  The,  244,  605,  606,   1060; 

Com.  moved  for,  1122,  1420 
Barbours,  Com.  el,  10,  1411 
Locomotives,  Com.  el,  14,  Amend.  076 
Mail  Contracts,  007 

Offences  against  the  Person,  Com.  el,  1,  033 
Volunteers — Excursion  trips,  547 

Frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parltameni, 
.0,  (Question  (Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck),  375 

Friendly  and  Assurance  Sodeties  Bill, 
e.  2R.»  507 

Oalway  Contract,  The — see  Ireland 

Garnett,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Lancaster 
Fisheries  (Ireland),  1648 
Locomotives,  Com.  eL  11,  074 

Gatin,  Major  G.,  Limerick  City 
Indian  Commissions,  758 
Limerick  County,  Riot  ixt,  1483 


Geobqb,  Mr.  J.,  Wexford  Co, 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1208 
Criminal  Law  Consolidation,  Res.  032 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  Consid.  181 ;  3R. 
466 

Gibson,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  (President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade),  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el,  4,  200 
Dover  Harbour,  1067 
East  India  Council  and  High  Courts  of  Judir 

cature  (Salaries,  Ac),  Com.  Res.  1233 
Barbours,  Com.  1241  ;  el.  3, 1248  ;  d.  4, 1240, 

1407;  el,  7,  1408,  1400;  el.  10,  1414;  el, 

32,  1415  ;  cl.  45,  Amend.  1416 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  007 
•*  Nightingale,'^  Capture  of  tbs  Ship,  1250 
Salt,  Exportation  of,  1483 

Gilpin,  Col.  B.  T.,  Bedfordshire 
Army   Estimates,  Amend.   1502,  1503,  1611, 

1612 
India,  Civil  and  Military  Officers  in,  186 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. — see  Chan- 
CELLOB  of  the  Exchequer 

Gloucester  Writ, 

e.  Question   (Mr.   T.  Duncombo),  1060 ;    (C^l. 
Smyth),  1323 

GoLosun),  Sir  F.  H.,  Reading 

Appropriation    of   Seats    (Sudbury    and    8t. 

Albans),  e/.  3, 1173,  1205 
Harbours,  Com.  1238  ;  el,  10, 1412 
Votes  for  Disqualifted  Candidates,  2R.  1634    ' 
Window  Cleaning,  2a.  Amend.  1273 

Gore,  Mr.  W.  R.  0.,  Leitrim  Co. 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1214 

GhBAHAK,  Lord  M.  W.,  Herefordshiro 

Army  Estimates,  81 4 

Regents  Park,  Lake  in  the,  9SS 

South  Kensington  Museum,  1470,  1480 

Grahav,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Carlisle 
Appropriation    of   Seats   (Sudbury   and    St. 
Albans),  Cora.  o/.  3,  888 

Grand  Juries,  de,  {Ireland)  Bill, 
tf.2R.»  1470 

GBAmrxLLE,  Earl  of  (Lord  Prendent) 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  3R.  1210, 1220 
Chancellor,  The  Lord,  (Lord  Campbell)  Death 

of.  1476 
Chancellor,  The  Lord,  Lord  Westbury's  Ap- 
pointment, 1635 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  606,  71T# 

758,  756  ;3R.  016 
Galway  Contract,  The,  t^apers  moved  for,  444, 
450,  462  ;— Rev.  Mr.  naly,542,  1161, 1162. 
1164 
Officers  of  Reserve  (Royal  Navy),  2R.  220 
Peers'  Robing  Room,  Com.  moved  for,  1642 
Private  Bills— Standing  Orders,  1382 
Public  Schools,  1546 
Railway  Acts,  Money  Powers  in,  346 
Salmon  Fisheries  (England  and  Wales),  840 
Turner  Gallery,  The,  1637 
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"  Great  Eastern,"  The 
e.  Question  (Rear  Adm.  Dunoombe),  1065  ;  (Mr. 
bristow),  1647 

Gfreenwieh  Hospital  Bill, 
I  2R.  902'; 
Re-com.  1226 ;  Amend  (Earl  of  Hardwioke), 

1228;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1232  ; 
Report,  1387  ;  Bill  withdrawn,  1390 

Greoort,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Oalway  Co, 
Army  Estimates,  816 
Galway  Contract,  The,  613,  630 ;  Com.  moved 

for,  1071, 1421 
Mail  Contracts,  997 
United  States,  Correspondence  presented,  192 ; 

— CiTU  War  in,  631,  762 

Gbegsoit,  Mr.  S.,  Lancaster 

East  India  Council,  Com.  el,  11, 1361 

Gbetille,  Col.  F.  S.,  Longford  Co, 

Galwaj  Contract,  The,  Com.  mored  for,  1136 

Gbet,  Earl 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  738,  756 

Greenwich  Hospital,  Report,  1380 

Monahan,  Chief  Justioe,  986,  987 

NaTj,  Government  of  the,  3R.  914 

New  Zealand  (New  Prorinces),  2R.  152,  179 

Officers  of  Reserve  (Royal  Navy),  2R.  231 

Private  Bills— Standing  Orders,  1384^ 

Gbbt,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  G.  (Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster),  Morpeth 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  cl,  3,  1186,  1188 
Barber,  Mr.,  His  case.  Res.  945,  946 
Jersey  Court,  2R.  1631 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  el.  9,  1620,  1621 ; 

el,  20,  1623 
Votes  for  Disqualified  Candidates,  2R.  1634 

Gbiffith,  Mr.  C.  D.,  Devizes 
Accident  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  1481 
Austria — Transfer  of  Troops  to  Hungary,  28 
£xoise  and  Stamps,  Com.  d.  2,  Amend.  435, 

436 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  el,  20, 1623 
Locomotires,  Com.  el,  11,  076 
Festh,  Consul  at,  1252 

Rome— Temporal  Dominions  of  the  Pope,  1327 
Sues  Canal,  1458,  1562 
Venetia,  State  of  Siege  in,  185 
Votes  for  Disqualified  Candidates,  2R.  Amend. 

1634 

Obooan,  Sir  E.,  Dublin  City 

County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1208 
Dublin   Corporation   Water,   Consid.    Amend. 

180,  182  ;  311.  Amend.  465 
Dublin  Registry  of  Deeds  Office,  1424 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  el.  0,  694  ;  cL  14,  893, 

894 

Hadpikld,  Mr.  G.,  Sheffield 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  AU 

bans),  Com.  cl.  1 ,  872 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  1 171 

[cont* 


HAbPiELD,  Mr.  6. — eorU. 
Criminal  Law  Consolidation,  470 
East  India  Council,  Leave,  647 
East  India  ( High  Courta  of  Judicature),  2R. 

1027  ;  Com.  cL  2,  Amend.  1677 
East  India  Loan,  Com.  1002 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Consid.  el,  15,  673,  675 
Jersey  Court,  2R.  1631 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  mored  for,  568 

Hamilton,  Et.  Hon.  Lord  C,  Tyrone  Co, 
Army  Estimates,  1612 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1811      * 
Evictions  at  Derryreagb,  Address  moved,  1513 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  Iron  Gates  at, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinok),  843 

Hanburt,  Mr.  E.,  Middlesex 
Education  of  Destitute  Children,  Com.  moved 
for,  210 

Hakkxt,  Mr.  T.,  Peterborough 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  c2.  2,  96 

Harbours  Bill, 
e.  Com.  1234  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Thompson),  1237; 

Amend,  withdrawn,  1245 ; 
el,  3,  Amend.  (Mr.  Beecroft),  1245  ;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  1248 ; 
el.  4, 1249 ; 
el,  7, 1407;  Amend.  (Mr.MiUer),  1468;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  1409 ; 
el,  10.  Amend.  (Mr.  Lindsay),  1410,  [o,q,  A. 

128,  N.  28,  M.  100]  1412;    Amend.  (Mr. 

Cave),  ih, ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1414 
el,  17,  1414; 
<;/.  32;  <;/.  45.  1415  ; 
add,d.{UT,  Niool),  1417; 
add  d.  (Mr.  Thompson),  1419  ; 
3R.»  155 
/.  IR.*  1635  ;-Hiee  Dover  Earbour^ Piers  and 

Harbours  BUI 

Hardikge,  YiscouDt 

Militia,  Return  moved  for,  1238 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of 
Elliot,  Admiral,  and  the  French  Dockyards, 

980,  983 
Greenwich    Hospital,  Re-com.   Amend.  1226, 

1232  ;  Report,  1389 
Navy— Iron-plated  Ships,  1057,  1061 
Officers  of  Reserve  (Royal  Navy),  2R.  Amend. 

226 

Haudt,  Mr.  G.,  Leominster 

Affirmations,  2R.  960 

Appropriation  of  Seata  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  cl,  4,  1203 

Church  Estates  in  the  Diocese  of  Worcester, 
376 

Industrial  Schools,  Com.  el.  15,  896 

labourers'  Cottager,  Com.  cl,  8,  Amend.  1618 ; 
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Jenej,  Island  of.  Papers  moved  for,  412 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  el.  20,  1624 

Henlet,  Lord,  Northampton 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com  cL  20,  Amend.  1622 
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Armjr  Estimates,  1475 

Chatham  Dockyard  Enlargement,  Com.  1376 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  1540 

Criminal  Law  Consolidation,  Res.  931,  932 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el,  2,  97  ; 

dR.  485 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  2R.  1052 
Education  of  Destitute  Children,  Com.  moved 

for.  218,  220 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Consid.  el.  15,  675 
Highways,  1008 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  <^  9,  691,  692,693, 

694  ;  c/.  14,  894;  el.  15,  895,  696,  897 ;  cl. 

18,  1371,  1372,  1373 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  cl.  8,  1617*  1618;  cl. 

ft.  Amend.  1620,  1621;  cl.  15,  Amend.  1622; 

el.  80,  1623, 1624 
Navy  Estimates,  45,  62,  539,  540.  622,  623 
Salmon  and  Trout  Fisheries,  2R.  1374 
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Hrnnesst,  Mr.  J.  P.,  King*i  Go. 
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1216 
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Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el.  4,  112, 

113;  3R.  485 
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6,  1081 
Evictions  at  Derryveagh,  Address  moved,  1496 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Com.  el.  15,  439:  Consid. 

cl.  15,  673,  674;   Ke^om.  el.  15,  820,  821 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1115 
Geashill,  Outrages  at,  407 
Industrial    Schools,    Com.   el.  9,  692  ;    Adj. 

moved,  694 
Navy  Estimates,  Adj.  moved,  623 
Navy— The  "  Hibernia"  1421 

Herbert,  Lord  (Secretary  for  War) 

India — Competitive  Examination — Medical  Ser- 
vice, Papers  moved  for,  1400 

Herbert,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  Kerry  Co. 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1209 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1 156, 
1158 
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C.2R.  [A.  110,  N.  31,  M.  79]  691  ; 
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HoDOKiirsoN,  Mr.  G.,  Newark-upon-Trent 

Highways,  2R.  691 
Hodgson,  Mr.  R.,  Tynemouth 

Harbours,  Com.c/.  3,  Amend.  1248;  d.  10,  1411 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Com.  el.  2,  1550 

Hope,  Mr.  G.  W.,   Windsor 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Com.  cl.  11,  439 
Votes  for  Disqualified  Candidates,  2R.  1634 
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Harbours,  Com.  el.  10, 1410 

HoRSMAK,  Right  Hon.  E.,  Stroud 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  88  ;  c2.  4, 
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Army  Estimates,  814 

Hubbard,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Buckinyhatn 
Church  Ratas  Abolition,  3R.  1315 

HuMBERSTON,  Mr.  P.  S.,  Chester  City 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  c/.  3,  1193 

Hungary  see  Austria 

Hunt,  Mr.  G.  "W,,  Northamptonshire,  N, 
Coinage  Offences,  Com.  cl.  31, 935 

India, 

Army — Medical  Branch,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Blake) 

999;^Brevei  MajoriiicSt  Question  (Sir  A. 

Buller),  1170; — Meorganizaiion  of,  Question 

(Col.  SykcH).  1461 
Civil  and  Mthtary  Officers  in,  c  Question  (Col 

Gilpin),  186 
Commissions  in  the  Army,  e.  Question  (Major 

Gavin),  758 
Competitive    Examinations — Medical  Service, 

I.  Papers  moved  lor  (Lord  Monteagle),  131 
Cotton,   Cultivation  of,  I.  Observations  (Mar- 
quess of  Tweeddale),  350 
Courts  in  the  Mo/ussil,  c.  Question  (Mr.  W. 

Ewart),  1070 
Covenanted  Service,  e.  Paper  moved  for  (Mr. 

Vansittart).  821.  [A.  28,  N.  43,  M.  15]  822 
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1378 
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Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Bill, 
«.  Leave,  1983;  IR*  158i 

Industrial  Schools  Bill, 
tf.  Com.  cl.  9,  691;  Adj.  mored  (Mr.  Hennessy), 
[r.  p,  A.  20,  N.  63.  M.  43]  694 ; 
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d,  15,  894.  [A.  78,  N.  56,  M.  17]  898  ; 
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Industrial  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill, 
e.lR.»597;  2E.»  953 

Intoxicating  Liquors^  Sale  of^ 
I.  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  901 


Ireland, 
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Contract,  I.  Paper  moved  for  (Marquess  of 
Normanby),  439  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  464 ; — 
Rev.  Mr,  Daly,  Explanation  (Marquess  of 
Clanricarde ),  541  ;  Observations  (Marquess 
of  Normanby),  1160 
f.  Question  (The  O'Donoghue),  188  ;  (Mr.  Lani- 
gan),  344;  Explanation  (Mr.  Esmonde),  378; 
Observations  (Col.  French ).  605,  1069,  1420  ; 
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Naas),  1644 
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Bibemian  Military  School,  c.  Question  (Mr. 
Maguire),  1482 
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See— 

Attorneys  and  Solicitors  (Jrelaud)  Bill 
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County  Surveyors  (Ireland)  BiU 
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Cavour,  Count,  Death  of,  I.  Obaenrationi  (Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde),  623 
e.  Observations  fSir  R.  Peel),  772 
Milan,  Distwvcmees  at,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Ci« 

vendish  Bentinok),  248 
Victor   Emmanuel  and   Louis   Napoleon,  e. 
Question  (Mr.  Craafurd)  1003 ;— «ee  Venetia 
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Licences  by  Borough  Justices,  1066 
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Rod  Sea  Telegraph,  1423 

Jervotsk,  Sir  J.  C,  Hampshire  S, 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  el  9,  1621 

Johnstone,  Hon.  H.  B.,  Canterbury 

Army  Estimates,  1598,  1603 
Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  1047 
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Excise  and  Stamps,  Com.  d,  S,  437 

Kelly,  Sir  FitzEoy,  Suffolk  E, 
Barber,  Mr.,  His  Case,  Res.  945,  947 

Keitdall,  Mr.  N.,  Cornwall  E. 

Harbours,  Com.  1241 

Industrial  Schools,  Com.  cl,  18,  1372 
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Xek,  Mr.  B.  S.y  Doumpatrich 
Galway  Contract,  The,  245 
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(Sir  G.  Lewis),  1484 
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land). 2R.  627 
Reformatoij  Schools  (Scotland),  2R.  628 

Ktnttaibd,  Hon  A.  F.,  Perth 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Com.  1661 
East  India  Council,  2R.   1021  ;  Com.  el.  3, 

1344 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  Com. 

1370  ;  cl.  2,  1678 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  cl.  9,  692,  604 

Kkatchbttll-Httgessek,  Mr.  E.  H.  (Lord 
of  the  Treasury),  Sandwich 
Harbours,  Com.  add,  el.  1418 

Khightlet,  Mr.  R.,  Northamptonshire  8. 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  el.  3,  Amend.  881.  1188,  1189 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  90 

Knox,  Lt.-Col.  B.  W.,  Marlow 

Appropriation    of    Seats    (Sudbury    and    St. 

Albans),  Com.  el.  1,  880 
Army  Estimates,  1509,  1600,  1605,  1610 

Labourers^  Cottagee  Bill, 
c.  Cora.  1617; 
cl.  8,  Amend.  (Mr.  G.  Hardy),  1618  ; 
c2.  0,  1619;  el.  15,  1622; 
el.  20,  Amend.  (Lord  Uenley),  1622  ;  1623 

Lace  Factories  Bill, 
c.  1R.»373;  2R.»  758 

Landed  Property  Improvement,  Sfc.  {Ire- 
land) Bill, 
C.8R.*  1 
/.  1R.»  66 

Lanigan,  Mr.,  Cashel 
Galway  Contract,  The,  244 
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Larceny^  Sfc.  Bill, 
e.  Com.  cl.  4,  Amend.  (Solicitor  General),  934  ; 

3R.*  1272 
/.  1R.»  1376 

Law  Courts,  Removal  of  the 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Ayrton),  J 172 

Lawson,  Mr.  W.,  Carlisle 

King  Harman,  Mr.,  Case  of,  1324 

Layabd,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Southwarh 
East  India  (Civil  Senrice),  2R.  1040 
East  India   Council,  2R.  1014;   Com.  el.  3, 
1349;  el.   10,   Amend.   1350,  1354;  cl.  11 
1361;  cl.   19,   1364,   1366;   el   38,   1368 
Consid.  eU  3,  Amend.  1649,  1650 

Leases,  ifc,  by  Incumbents  Restriction  Bill, 

I.  3R.»  345 

c.  1R.»757;  2R.»1479 

Lepbot,  Mr.  A.,  Dublin  University 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  Consid.  181 

Leitbiv ,  Earl  of 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Papers  mored  for,  461, 

1164 
Ribbonism — Chief  Justice  Monahan,  823,  824, 

900,901,985,990 
Tickets  of  Leave — Case  of  Michael  Gardiner, 

995 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  C.  H.  G.,  Chichester 
Thames  Embankment,  2R,  184,  185 

Lewis,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C,  (Secretary  of 

State  for   the    Home   Department), 

Radnor  t  SfC. 
Accident  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  1481 
Administration  of  Justice,  1325 
Affirmations,  2  R.  960 
Appropriation    of   Seats    (Sudbury    and     St. 

Albans),  243;  Com.  842,  846;  cl.   1,   863. 

871,  872,  875,  880;  el  3,  882,   883,   886, 

891  ;  Adj.   moved,  892,   893,    1070.    1175, 

1181,  1185,  1191,  1193;  cl.  4,  1197,  1200, 

1201,  1202,  1206 
Army — Colonels,  Address  moved,  943 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  3R.  1301,  1302 
CoUej^iate  and  Endowed  Schools,  546,  547 
Criminal   Proceedings    Act   Relief,    2R.    602, 

603 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  1172, 1252 
East  India  Council,  Consid.  cl.  3,  1651 
Ecclesiastical  Returns,  547 
Education — Dissenters  Schools,  Papers  moved 

for,  1584 
Education  of  Destitute  Children,  Com.  moved 

for.  217 
Galway  Contract,  The,  616 
Gloucester  and  W.akofield  Writs,  1 070 
Highways,  2R.  CO  1,  1068 
India^Covenanted  Service,  Papers  moved  for, 

822 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  cl.  9,  092,  603,  B94  : 

cl  13,  803 ;  el  14,  894  ;  cl  15,  895,  897  ; 

el  18,  1372;  c/.  34, 1374 
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Lewjb,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  O.  C— tfotil. 

;    Jersey  Court,  2R.  Amend.  1628 

Jersey,  Island  of,  Papers  moved  for,  41 1 

King  Harman,  Mr.,  Case  of,  1324 ;  Explana- 
tion, 1484 

Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  1617 ;  el,  S,  1618  ; 
cl.  9,  1619  ;  el.  15, 1622 

Licences  by  Borough  Justices,  1066 

Locomotiyes,  Com.  el.  11,  97fi 

London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Com.  1554;  el, 
2,  1559 ;  d.  6,  Amend.  1560 ;  el,  1,  1561 

Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.  1613 

Municipal  Corporation  Act  Amendment,  1068 

Salmon  and  Trout  Fisheries,  2R.  1374 

Thames  Embankment,  2 R.  185 

Toll  Gates,  Metropolitan,  469 

Tooley  Street,  Fire  in,  1647 

Votes  for  Disqualified  Candidates,  2 R.  1634 

Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1274,  1276 

Lewis,  Mr.  J.  H.,  MaryUhone 

Army  Estimates,  1594 

Church  Rates  AboUtion,  3R.  1297, 1298 

Licences  hy  Borough  Justices, 
e.  Question  (Capt.  Jerris),  1066 

LiDDELL,  Hon.  H.  G.,  Northumberland  S, 

•   Army  Estimates,  434,  816 
East  India  (Civil  Service).  2R.  1036 
Ilarbours,  Com.  1245  ;  ci  17,  1415 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.   el.  9,  692 ;  el.  18, 

1373 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Com.  cl.  2, 1550 
United  SUtes— Priyateering  472, 750 

LiPFOBD,  Viscount 

Monahan,  Chief  Justice,  085 

Private  Bills— Standing  Orders,  1383 

Westminster  Improvements,  3R.  978 

• 

Lindsay,  Hon.  Major  Gen.  J.,   Wigan 
Army — Colonels,  Address  moved,  938 
Army  Estimates,  169H,  1598,  1607,  1610 
Eden,  Mtyor  General,  Appointment  of,  770 

Lindsay,  Mr.  W.  S..  Sunderland 

Anchors  and  Chain  Cables,  684 
.   Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el,  4,  284 
Dockyards,  The,  Res.  10,  23,  26 
Harbours,  Com.  1234;  cl.  7,  Amend.   1409; 

cl.  10,  1412  ;  el.  32,  1415 ;  cl.  45,  1417 
Navies  of  England  and  France,  410,  420,  422, 

423 
Navy  Estimates,  Amend.  30,  36,  52, 55,  58,  59, 

65  ;  Amend.  523,  524,  538,  680 

Local  Government  Supplemental  Bill, 
e.  IR.^179;  2R.»630 

Locke,  Mr.  J.,  Souihwark 

Affirmations,  2R.  968 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  cl.  3,  887 
County  Voters  (Scotland),  Com.  600 
Criminal   Proceedings  Oath   Relief,   2R.  601, 

602  ;  Com  977 
East  India  Council,  Consid.  cl.  3,  1651 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Duos,  Com.  d,  2,  1559 


Locomotives  Bill^ 

e.Com.  el.  11,  973;    Amend.  (Sir  J.  Shelley), 
074  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Griffith),  [A.  32,  N.  103, 
M.  71]  976  ;  [A.  39,  N.  87,  M.  48]  f6. 
3R.»  1169 
/.  1R.»  1216 

London  Coal  and  Wins  Dues  Continuance 

Bill, 
e.  Com.  Instmction  (Mr.  Ayrioo),  1551,,  [A.  5, 
N.  160,  M.  155]  1558  ; 
c/.  2  ;  el.  5,  1559  ; 
el.  6,  Amend.  (Sir  6.  Lewis),  1560  ; 
el.  7, 1561 

LoNGFiELD,  Mr.  B.,  Mallow 

Barber,  Mr.,  His  case.  Res.  940,  950 

County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  4,  Amend, 

1215 
Criminal  Proceedings  Oath  Relief,  2R.  603 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  dR.  466 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Gom.  61,  I,  1668, 

1669,  1670 
Evictions  at  DerrjTeagh,  Address  mored,  1504, 

1505 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  el,  0, 693 

LoYAiKB,  Lord,  Northumberland  N, 

Uarbours,  Com.  1244;  el.  10,  1411  ;   el.  45, 

1417;  add  el,  1418 
Labourers*  Cottages,  Com.  el,  20, 1624 
Navy  Estimates,  541 

Lowe,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  (Vice-President  of  the 
(Committee  of  the  Privy  Ooancil  for 
Education),  Cdlne 
Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin,  936 
Education  of  Destitute  Children,  Com.  moved 

for  206, 220 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  el,  15,  898 
South  Kensington  Museum,  1480,  1646 

Ltall,  Mr.  G.,  Whitehaven 
Harbours,  Com.  c2. 10, 1414 

Ltgon,  Hon.  F.,  Tewheshury 
Courts  of  Justice  Building,  3R.  Adj.  moved, 

1159,  Amend.  1682,  1684 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  d»  4, 105 
Navy  Estimates^  690 

Ltttelton,  Lord 

Dioceses,  Subdivision  of.  Report,  1546 
Kew  Zealand  (New  Provinces),  2R.  166 

LrvEDEK,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  3R.  1222 
Monahan,  Chief  Justice,  988 

M'Cann,  Mr.  J.,  Brogheda 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  3R.  467 

Macdonaldj  Capt.^  Outrage  on, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Scully),  29 

MacEvot,  Mr.  E.,  Afeath  Co, 
Sligo  Workhouse,  1324, 1481 
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Mackikkon,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Rye 
Harboart,  Com.  ti.  17,  1414 
Matters  and  Operatlvea,  211. 1615 

McMahok,  Mr.  P.,  Wexford  Co, 

Afflrmations,  2R.  969 

Coinage  Offences,  Com.  el.  31,  931 

Criminal     Proceedings     Oath     Relief,    Com. 

Amend.  977 
Evictions  at  Derrjreagh,  Address  moved,  1506 
Geaskill,  Outrages  at,  406 
Locomotives,  Com.  el.  11,  977 
Malicious  Injuries  to  Property,  Com.  </.  13, 

934 
Offences  against  the  Person,  Com.  el,  1,  933 

Maouibb,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Dungarvan 

Barber,  Mr.,  His  case.  Res.  900 

Civil  Service  Examination^  Res.  1457 

Convict  Prisons,  Irish,  1065 

County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1213 

Dublin  Corporation  Water,  Consid.  180  ;  SR. 

466 
Evietions  at  Derryveagh,  Address  moved,  1507, 

1513 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1137 
Hibernian  Military  School,  1482 

Mail  ContraeU, 
€,  Question  (Mr.  Gregory),  997 

Malicioue  Injuries  to  Property  Bill, 
e.  Com.  el.  13,  934  ; 

3R.*  1272 
{.  l.a*  1376 

Malins,  Mr.  B.,  Wailingford 

Barber,  Mr.,  His  case.  Res.  951 

De  Bode,  Baron — Petition,  Com.  moved  for, 

592 
East  India  Council,  Consid.  d.  3,  1650 
Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1276 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of 
Cavour,  Count,  Death  of,  624 
Monahan,  Chief  Justice,  986 
Officers  of  Reserve  (Royal  Navy),  2R.  231 
Salmon  Fisheries  (England  and  Wales),  346 

Manners,  Et.  Hon.  Lord  J.  B.,  Leices- 
tershire N, 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  fl.  1,  864,  879 
Army  Estimates,  1602 
Courts  of  Justice  Building,  3R.  1159, 1480 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1155 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Com.  1555 ;  d.  2, 

1559 
Thames  Embankment,  2R.  184 

Marriage  Law  Amendment  Bill 
I.  Re- Com.  222  ; 

Report,  add.  el,  (Lord  Redesdale),  464;  el. 

neg.  465 ; 
3R.»541 

Martin,  Mr.  P.  W.,  Rochester 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Com.  el,  2,  436 


Massey,  Mr.  W.  N.  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees),  Salford 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  StAlbans), 

Com.  el.  1.  880  ;  el.  3.  1173,  1180 
Army  Estimates,  1593,  1598,  1600 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  e2.  4,  1216 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el  4,  112 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  Consid.  180;  3R. 

466 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Com.  Preamble, 

1676 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  Com. 

el.  3,  1680 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Com.  el,  2,  436 
Navy  Estimates,  524 

Masters  and  Operatives  Bill, 
e,  2R.  Adj.  Debate,  1613;  Motion  neg.  1617 

Maynooth  College — see  Ireland, 

Mbllor,  Mr.  J.,  Nottingham 

Affirmations,  2R.  970 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el,  4,  Adj. 
moved,  148,  246 

Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
0.  Question  (Sir  H.  Stracey),  996 

Miles,  Sir  W.,  Somersetshire,  E. 
Army  Estimates,  795 

Militia, 
Effective  Strength,  I.  Return  moved  for  (Visot. 
Hardinge),  1282 

Miller,  Mr.  W.,  Leithj  SfC, 
Harbours,  Com.  el,  7,  Amend.  1408 

Milnes,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract 

Cavour,  Count,  Death  of,  775 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  Res.  1435 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el,  4,  103 
United  SUtes— Civil  War,  763 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport 
Harbours,  Com.  el.  17,  1414 
Navy  Estimates,  51,  54 

MoPFATT,  Mr.  G.,  Soniton 
Harbours,  Com.  1240 ;  el.  17,  1414,  1415 

Monahan,  Chief  Justice — see  Ireland, 

MoNCREiFF,  Rt.   Hon.  J.,  see  Advocate, 
The  Lord 

Monsell,  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  Limerick  Co, 

Army  Estimates,  819,  1591,  1606,  1609 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1213 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el.  4,  298 
Enfleld  Rifles,  Com.  moved  for,  1578 
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Montagu,  Lord  K.,  HuntingdoiMhire 

Affirmations,  2R.  956 

Denmark  and  Holstein,  Address  moTed,  1262 

KoNTEAOLE,  Lord 

Customs  and  Inland  Rerenue,  2R.  747 

India  —  Competitive  Examinations  —  Medical 

Service,  Papers  moved  for,  1391,  1407 
Turner  Gallery,  The,  1641 

MoirrBOSE,  Duke  of 
Railway  Companies  Mortgage  Transfer  (Scot- 
land), 2R.  627 

Morocco — see  Spaing 

Mowbray,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  R.,  Durham  City 
London   Coal  and   Wine   Dues,   Com.   cl,  2, 
Amend.  1659 

Municipal   Corporations  Act  Amendment 

Bill, 
c.  1R.»179;  2R.»630; 

Question  (Mr.  Newdegate),  1068 

Municipal   Corporations  Act  Amendment 

{No,  2)  Bill, 
e.  1R.»  1066 

Mure,  Mr.  D.,  Buteshire 

County  Voters  (Scotland),  Com.  597,  600 
Parochial  and  Burgh  Schools  (Scotland)  (No.  2), 
2R.  1546 

Naas,  Lord,  Cockermouth 

Convict  Establishments  (Ireland),  1644 
Galwny  Contract,  The,  609  ;  Com.  moved  for, 

1123 
Geashill,  Outrages  at,  408 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  el.  9,  694 
Tramways  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  Com. 

606 

Naval  Medical  Supplemental  Fund  Society 
Bill, 

c.  2R.»  768 

Naval  Beserve,  Royal, 
I,  Papers  moved  for  (Duke  of  Somerset),  1647 

Navies  of  England  and  France, 
e.  Observations  (Sir  J.  Paklogton),  412 

Navy, 

**  CamtUa/'  Fate  of  the  Ship,  e.  Question  (Mr 

Wyld),  1260 
Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  c.  Res.  (Mr. 

Cochrane),  620,  [A.  19,  N.  27,  M.  8]  622 
Channel  Fleet,  The,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Dawson), 

1249;  (Sir  H.  Stracey),  1421 
Dockyards,    The,  e.  Res.  (Sir  F.  Smith),  1  ; 

Motion  withdrawn,  28 
Estimates,  c.  30;  Amend.  (Mr.  Lindsay),  ib., 

[A.  30,  N.  66,  M.  36]  62  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr. 

Lindsay),  63  ;  Motion  neg.  65  ;  2nd  Amend. 

(Mr.  Lindsay),  66,  [A.  32,  N.  76,  M.  44]  60 ; 

[corU. 


Navy — cont. 

3rd  Amend.  (Mr.  Lindsay),  t6.,  [A.  31,  N.  66, 
M.  36]  65,  623  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Lindsay),  538, 
[A.  68.  N.  85,  M.  17]  640,  622,  686 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Lindsay),  690 

'*  Hibernia,"  The,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Hennessy), 
1421 

Jron  Plated  Skips,  I  Obflervatlon  (Earl  of 

Hardwicke),  1067 
c.  Observations  (Sir  J.  Elphinstone),  680 ;  Ques- 
tion (Mr.  P.  Watlington),  1170;— see  Chat- 
ham Dockyard  Enlargement  BiU^  Greenwich 
Hospital  Bill — Naval  Reserve — Navy^  Oo* 
vemment  of  the.  Bill — Oficers  of  Reserve 
(Royal  Navy)  BiU 

Navy,  Government  of  the,  Bill, 
I,  1R.*149;  2R.»345j 

3R.  903 
c.  IR.^1272;  2R.»  1648 

Newcastle,  Duke  of  (Secretary  for  the 
Colonies) 
Cotton,  Cultivation  of,  in  the  Colonies,  150 
Elliot,  Admiral,  and  the  French  Dockyards, 

982 
Monahan,  Chief  Justice,  988 
New  Zealand  (New  Provinces),  2R.  153,  168, 

179 
Ragged  Schools,  Returns  moved  for,  919,  921, 

922,  929 
Tickets  of  Leave — Case  of  Michael  Gardiner, 

993,  996 

Newdkgate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Wanviekshire,  N. 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  cl.  1, 871 ;  cL  3, 1188, 1193 ;  el, 
4,  1199 
Church  Bat^s  Abolition,  3R.  1305, 1306 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  Instruc- 
tion, iiS,  83,  89 
Enfield  Rifies,  Com.  moved  for,  1574,  1577 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1 157 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  cL  14,  894;  cl.  18, 

1372 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  565 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  Ajnendment,  1008 

Newfoundland, 
Disturbances  at  St,  John's,  e.  Question  (Mr. 
Childers),  1422 

New  Granada,  Affairs  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  U.  Berkeley),  1645 

New  South  Wales, 

Coinage,  The,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Aid.  Solomoos), 
242,  768 

New  Zealand, 

Affairs  of,  c.  Res.  (Sir  J.  Trelawny),   962; 
House  counted  out,  963  ;  Question  (Mr.  Ad* 
derley),  1420 
Native  Council,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Adderley),  376 

New  Zealand  {New  Provinces)  Bill, 
I.  2R.  162  ;  3R.»  439 
c.  IR.*  963  ;  2R.»  1322 
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H'lcoL,  Mr.  "W.,  JDwer 

Harboon,  Com.  1241 ;  add.  el,  1417 

**  NightingaW^  Capture  of  the  Ship, 
e,  Queation  (Mr.  Pease),  1200 

NoBMABBT,  Marquess  of 

Galway  Contract,  The,  Papers  moyed  for,  430, 
463,1160,1161 

NoBRiB,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Abingdon 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenne,  Com.  d,  4,  116 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Com.  1556 

North,  Col.  J.  8.,  Oxfordshire 

Army — Appointments  of  Colonels,  429  ; — Ad- 
dress moyed,  943  ; — Appointment  of  Major 
General  Eden,  768,  772 

Armjr  Estimates,  817.  1580 

Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1276 

North,  Mr.  F.,  Hastings 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  1419 

NoRTHCoTE,  Sir  S.  H.,  Stamford 
Ciril  Senrioe  Estimates,  1483,  1537,  1544 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  Res.  1462 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el.  2,  95, 

dR.  483 
Education  of  Destitute  Children,  Com.  moved 

for,  199,210.220 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  el,  9,  693 ;  el.  15, 895, 

897 

JVbva  Scotia — Discovery  of  Oold, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Caird),  548 

O'Brirn,  Mr.  P.,  King's  Co. 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1214 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  3R.  466 
Geashill,  Outrages  at,  408 
Orange  Rioto  (Ireland),  1422 

O'DoNOGHiTB,  The,  Tipperary  Go. 
Cavour,  Count,  Death  of,  774,  776 
Galway  Contract,  The,  188,  619 

Offences  aaainst  the  Person  Bill, 
e.  Com.  el,  1,  932  ; 
cl.  20,  Amend.  (Solicitor  General),  933 

Officers  of  Reserve  {Royal  Navy)  Bill, 
L2R,  224  ;  Amend.  (Earl  of  Hardwicke),  226, 

[o.^.,  Contents  59,  Not  Contents  56,  M.  3] 

232 

OoiLTT,  Sir  J.,  Dundee 
Army  Estimates,  791 

Ordnance  Survey, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Ueygate),  937 

Osborne,  Mr.  B.  B.,  Lisheard 

Army    Estimates,    1586,    1602,    1603,   1604; 

Amend.  1606 
County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  1171 ;  Com.  1210, 
1211 

[cont. 


Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B. — cent. 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el,  4,  289, 

292  ;  3R.  486 
Dublin  Registry  of  Deeds  Office,  1424 
Eden,  Major  General,  Appointment  of,  769 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1139 
United  States,  Correspondence  presented,  191 

OvERSTONE,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  3R.  1220 
Dioceses,  Subdivision  of,  Report,  1547 
Ragged  Schools,  Returns  moved  for,  928 
Turner  Gallery,  The,  1638 

Packet  Service — Supply^ 
e.  1682 

Paget,  Eear-Adm.  Lord  C.  E.  (Secretary 

of  the  Admiralty),  Sandwich 
Anchors  and  Chain  Cables,  685 
Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  Res.  631 
Chatham  Dockyard  Enlargement,  Com.  1376 
Dockyards,  The,  Res.  1 1 
Fishing  Aflray,  Argyllshire— "  The  Jackall,'' 

1069 
**  Great  Eastern,"  The,  1065, 1648 
Navies  of  England  and  France,  417,  425 
Navy  Estimates,  33,  48,  53,  54,  55,  57,  58,  61, 

62,  64,  525,  528,  532,  537,  538,  540,  623, 

688,  689 
Navy— Iron-plated  Ships,   686,    1171;    The 

Channel  Fleet,  1250  ;  —  Fate  of  the  Ship 

"  CamilU,"  1251 

Pakinqtow,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.,  Droitwich 
Appropriation    of    Seats    (Sudbury   and    St. 

Albans),  Com.  c/.  3,  1191 
Army  Estimates,  805 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  1543 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  eh  4,  334 
Derby  Day,  The,  199 
Dockyards,  The,  Res.  25,  26 
Dundas,  Admiral,  Death  of,  521 
Education  of  Destitute  Children,  Com.  moved 

for.  213 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  el.  15,  896 
Navies  of  England  and  France,  412,  420,  422, 

423 
Navy  Estimates,  36,  37,  53,  55,  56,  57,  527» 

528, 533,  540 
Salt,  ExporUtion  of,  1483 
United  States — Privateering,  472 

Palk,  Sir  L.,  Devonshire,  S. 
Army  Estimates,  Adj.  moved,  1610 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  1617 ;  el,  8,  1618  ; 

el  9, 1619, 1620  ;  Amend.  1621  ;  el.  15,  1622  ; 

cl.  20, 1623,  1624 

Palmeb8toi7,   Bt.    Hon.   Viscount  (First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury),  Tiverton 
Appropriation    of    Seats    (Sudbury    and    St. 
Albans),  Com.  cl,  3,  1183,  1187 ;  cl.  4,  1198 
Army  Estimates,  816,  817,  1475,  1600,  1603, 

1604,  1609,  1611 
Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1424 
Canada,  Reinforcements  for,  1521 
Cavour,  Count,  Death  of,  776 
China,  Affiiirs  of.  Address  moved,  401,  402 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  1512,  1544 
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PEE 


POR 


PAumaToir,  Rt.  Hon.  Waoi^^ccnt. 

.     Goarts  of  Justice  Building,  SR.  1684 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenne,  Com.  «l.  4, 149, 

886. 843 
Do  Bode,  Baron — Petition,  Com.  mofed  for, 

508 
Derbj  Day,  Tbe,  195, 198 
Dundas,  Admiral,  Death  of,  521 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  Com. 

1370 
Enfield  Rifles,  Com.  moved  for,  1581 
Galway  Contract,  Tbe,  188, 244,  245,  606,  607, 

617  ;  Com.  moved  for,  1149 
Ireland — Lord  Lieutenant,  1473 
Macdonald,  Capt.,  Outrage  on,  29 
Navy  Estimates,  38,  53,  65,  533,  541,  623 
Portsmouth,  Fortifications  at,  1470 

Fabkeb,  Major  W.,  Suffolk,  W. 

Appropriation    of    Seats   (Sudbury   and    St. 

Albans),  Com.  846,  849 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Com.  §1,  2, 1673, 

1674 

Parochial  and  Burgh   SehooU  {Scotland) 

Bill, 
e.  1R.«  465 

.Parochial  and  Burgh  Schools  (Scotland) 

{No.  2)  BiU, 

fclR.*757; 
2R.  1544 

Passengers  {Australian  Colonies)  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  1407 

Patten,  Col.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  Nl 

Appropriation     of    Seats    (Sudbury    and    St. 
Albans),  Com.  cL  1,  677  ;  cl.  8,  1184, 1185 
Locomotives,  Com.  cl.  II,  975,  976 
United  States— Civil  War,  762 

PattlTi,  Mr.  H.,  St.  Ives 

Harbours,  Com.  el.  3,  Amend.  1248, 1249 

Pauper  Children, 
e.  Question  (Lord  Ashley),  630 

Paxtok,  Sir  J.,  Coventry 
Army  Estimates,  432,  805,  1593 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el.  4, 303 

Peacocke,  Mr.  G.  M.  W.,  Maldon 

Army  Estimates,  812 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com«  cl.  4,  278 

Pe48e,  Mr.  H.,  Durham,  S. 

"  Nightingale,"  Capture  of  the  Ship,  1250 


Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  F.  (Joint  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury),  Bury 
Civil   Service   Estimates,    1484,    1533,   1541 

1544 
Mail  Contracts,  907 

Probate,  Court  of,  Distriet  Registrars,  936 
Supply— Packet  Service,  1682 


Peel,  SirR,,  Tamworth 
Cavour,  Count,  Death  of,  772 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  cl.  4,  1 36 
Spain,  ProtesUnt  Worship  in,  676,  679,  680, 
682,  761  ;— Aflkirs  of  Morocco,  1527 

Peers  Robing  Room, 
I.  Select  Com.  moved  for  (Lord  Redesdale),  1641 

Pennant,  Hon.  Col.  E.  Q.  D.,  Carnarvon- 
shire 
Enfield  Rifles,  Com.  moved  for,  1582 
Salmon  and  Trout  Fisheries,  2R.  1875 

Persia  see  Turkey 

Peto,  Sir  S.  M.,  Finshury 
Harbours,  Com.  1241 
Navy  Estimates,  535 
Portsmouth,  Fortifications  «t»  1465 

Piers  and  Harbours  BiU, 
c.  3R.*  1643  ;~8ee  Harbours  BiU 

PiooTT,  Mr.  Serjt.  G.,  Beading 
Barber,  Mr.,  His  Case,  Res.  951 
Jersey  Court,  2R.  1624,  1633 

Places  of  Worship  {Ireland)  BiU, 
e.  1R.»  1551 

Police  Force,  Metropolitan,  Pensions  Bill, 

0.1R.*1322;  2R.«1643 

rnLLARD-XJuQXTHART,  Mr.  W.,  Westmeoth  Co. 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  d.  1,876 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el,  4,  111 

PoLWARTH,  Lord 

Reformatory  Schools  (SooUaod),  2R.  629 

Poor  Assessments  (Scotland)  BiU, 
e.  2R.»  373;  3R»  1479 
/.  IR.*  1545 

Poor,  Casual 
0.  Question  (Visct.  Raynham),  1644 

Poor,  Homeless 
c.  Question  (Lord  R.  Cecil),  1169 

Poor,  Irremovable,  Bill, 
<?.2R.»840 

Poor,  Removal  of  Scotch  and  Irish,  Rill 
c.2R.»  840 

PoRTMAN,  Lord 
Church  Building  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  1889 
Gal  way  Contract,  The,  1005 
Private  Bills— Standing  Orders,  1383 

Portsmouth,  Fortifications  at 
c.  Observations  (Sir  M.  Poto),  1465 
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JPott  Office  GriecancM, 
€,  (Question  (Sir  G.  fiovryer),  37i 

JPoit  Office  Sanings  Banks, 
c.  Question  (Sir  A.  Agnew),  1066 

Potts,  Mr.  G.,  Barnstaple 
Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1276 

Private  Bills — Standing  Orders 
L  Amend.  (Lord  Redesdale),  IdSO,  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 1384 

Probate,  Court  of—District  Registrars 
e.  Question  (Earl  Jermyn),  936 

Protest, 
Customs  and  Inland  Rerenue  (Lord  Monteagle, 
dto.),  1166 

Public  Houses  (Scotland)  Act  Amendment 
Bill, 

C.1R.«1322;  2R.»  1643 

Public  Offices  Extension  Bill, 
/.  1R.»221;  2R.»  1057 

Public  Schools, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Brongham),  695, 1545 

Public  Works  (Ireland)  Advances  and  Re- 
payments of  Moneys  Bill, 
e,  1R.»  1065  ;  2R.*  1322  ;  3R.»  1551 
/.  1  R.»  1635  ; 

PuLLEB,  Mr.  C.  W.  G.,  Hertfordshire 

East  India  (Civil  Service),  2R.  1047;  Com.  d. 

1,  1670;  el.  2,  1673 
East  India  Council,  Consld.  d.  3,  1649 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Com.  el,  11,  439;  Ck)n8id. 

el,  15,  676 

Ragged  Schools, 

I.  Returns  moved  for  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  916; 
Motion  withdrawn,  929 

Railway  Acts,  Money  Powers  in, 
L  Res.  (Lord  Redesdale),  345 ;  Motion  postponed, 
316 

Railway    Companies    Mortgage    Transfer 

{Scotland)  Bill, 
I,  2R.  Amend.  (Lord  Redesdale),  627;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  628 ; 
3R.*  1545 

R.VM8DEH,  Sir  J.  W.,  TorJcshire,  W,  R, 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  c/.  4,  131, 
273,  278,  329,  333 

RvTNRAv,  Viscount,  Tamworth 

Casual  Poor,  1644 


Redbsbale,  Lord  (Churman  of  Com- 
^      mittees). 

Marriage  Law  Amendment,  Re-com.  223  ;  Re- 
port, add.  el.  464 

Monahan,  Chief  Justice,  991 

Peers  Robing  Room,  Com.  moved  for,  1641 

Private  Bills — Standing  Orders,  Amend.  1380, 
1383,  1384 

Railway  Acts,  Money  Powers  in.  Res.  345,  346 

Railway  Companies  Mortgage  Transfer  (Scot- 
land), 2R.  Amend.  627 

Westminster  Improvements,  3R.  979 

Red  Sea  Telegraph, 
e.  Question  (Captain  Jervis),  1423 

Reformatory  Schools  {Scotland  BUI, 
e  3R  •  873 
I.  IR.*  439; 
2R.  228;  Amend.  (Earl  of  Camperdown), [0.9.9 
Contents  16,  Not  Contents,  49,  M.  33]  629 

Regenfs  Park,  Lake  in  the 
c.  Question  (Lord  W.  Graham),  632 

Religious  Instruction  in  Gaols 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  Scully),  682 

RrcABDO,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stoke-upon-TVent 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el.  2, 95, 
96 

Rifles,  Whitworth  and  Enfield 
c.  Observations  (Sir  F.  Smith),  378 

RoBEBTSox,  Mr.  D.,  Berwickshire 
Parish  Schoolmasters  (Scotland),  470 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

Affirmations,  2R.  962 
County  Voters  (Scotland),  Com.  599 
Criminal  Proceedings  Oath  Relief,  2R.  603 
Navy  Estimates,  64 

RoLT,  Mr.  J.,  Gloucestershire,  W, 
Jersey  Court,  2R.  1629 

Rome, 
Pope — Temporal  Domtntons  of  the,  c.  Ques- 
tion (Mr.  Griffith),  1327 

RussixL,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  J.  rSecrctary 

of  State  for  Eoreign  Affairs),  London 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al* 

bans).  Com.  d.  3,  892,  1186,  1189;  d,  4, 

1204 
Austria — Transfer  of  Troops  to  Hungary,  28 
Canadian  Volunteers  for  the  United  States,  639 
Cavour,  Count,  Death  of,  773 
China,  Affairs  of.  Address  moved,  385,  400  ;*- 

Mr.  Parkes'  Report,  841 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  d.  4,  266, 

273,  275,  336 
Education  of  Destitute  Children,  Com.  moved 

for,  219 
Galwny  Contract,  The,  Com.  moved  for,  1090 
Japan — Case  of  Mr.  Moss,  843 

[cent. 
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Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J. — eotU, 

Milan,  Dtsiarbances  at,  243 

New  Granada,  Affairs  of,  1645 

Pesth— English  Agent  at,  760,  1253 

Rome— Temporal  Dominions  of  the  Pope,  1327 

Slave  Trade,  The,  1422 

Southern   Confederation,   British   Subjects  in 

the,  Explanation,  245 
Spain,  ProtesUnt  Worship  in,  679,  680,  682 ; 

Explanation,  760  :— Affairs  in  Morocco,  1581 
Suez  Canal,  The,  H59, 1562 
Supply,  1 

Syria.  Affairs  of,  473,  1001  ;  ExpUnation,  938 
Turkey— Death  of  the  Sultan.  1562 
United  States,  Correspondence  presented,  188, 

194;— Privateering,  471,   472,  473,  759;— 

Civil  War  in,  631 
Venetia,  State  of  Siege  in,  186 
Victor  Emanuel  and  Louis  Napoleon,  1002 

BussRLL,  Sir  W.,  NbnoicK 
Army  Estimates,  802 

BuTLiND,  Duke  of 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.   Amend. 
704,  753 

8t,  Dominpo,  Cession  of,  see  Spain 

Bt.  Leonabbs,  Lord 

Chancellor,  The  Lord,  Death  of,  1478 
Turner  Gallery,  The,  1635 

SL  Margaret* s  Church, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  North),  1419 

Salmon  and  Trout  Fisheries  Bill, 
e.  2R.  1374 

Salmon  Fisheries  {England  and  Wales), 
I.  Observations  (Earl  of  Malmesbury),  346 

Salmon  Fisheries  {Scotland,  Sfc)  Bill, 
c,  2R.»  465 

Salomons,  Mr.  Aid.  D.,  Greenwich 

Excise  and  Stamps,  Com.  cl.  U,  438 

Harbours.  Com.  cl.  10,  1411  ;  cl.  45,  1417 

Japan — Case  of  Mr.  Moss.  841 

London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Com.  1556 

Navy  Estimates.  62 

New  South  Wales— Coinage,  242,  758 

Tooley  Street,  Fire  in,  1647 

Salt,  Exportation  of, 
c.  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  1483 

Sandhurst  and  Woolwich, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Johnstone),  1647 

Schools  see   Collegiate — Industrial — Paro- 
chial— Public — Ragged — Reformatory 

ScLATER-BooTH,  Mr.  G.,  Hampshire  N. 
Industrial   Schools.   Com.  cl.  9,  693  ;  cL   15, 
896  ;  add  d.  1374 


Scotland, 
Fishing  A  fray,  Argyllshire^"  The  JaekaH" 

e.  Question  (Mr.  Caird),  1000  ;  (Sir  A.  Ag- 

new),  1069 
Parish  Schoolmasters,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Robert* 

son),  470 
See 
Boundaries  of  Burohs  Extension  {Scotland) 

Act  Amendment  6itt 
Combination  of  Parishes  Dissolution  (Scotland) 

Bill 
County  Voters  (Scotland)  Bill 
Edinburgh  Assessments  Bill 
Induitrial  Schools  (Scotland)  BUI 
Parochial  and  Burgh  Schools  fSeoUand)  Bill 
Poor  Assessments  (Scotland)  Bill 
Poor,  Removal  of  Scotch  arid  Irish,  Bill 
PubHe  Houses  f  Scotland)  Act  Amendment  Bill 
Railway  Companies  Mortgage  Transfer  (Sco^ 

land)  Bill 
Reformatory  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill 
Salmon  Fisheries  f  Scotland)  Bill 
Sheriffs  Court  (Scotland)  Bill 
Smoke  Nuisance  (Scotland)  Act  Amendment 

Bill 
Tramways  (Scotland)  BiU 
White  Herring  Fisheries  (Sc»iland)  BiU 

Scully,  Mr.  V.,  Cork  Co. 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  849  ;cLl,  877 ;  cl.  3,  893,  1 173, 
1176,  1192  ;  cl  4,  Adj.  moved,  1198,  1206 

County  Surveyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1206  ;  el,  4, 
Amend.  1215 

East  India  Council,  Com.  1329  ;  el.  2,  1340; 
cl.  3,  1350  ;  cL  10,  1353  ;  Cpnsid.  cl.  3,  1651 

East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  2R. 
1027.  1028;  Oo>ri.  Amend.  1370;  el.  2, 
Amend.  1676,  1677,  1678;  cl  3,  Amend. 
1679;  c^  4,  Amend.  1680 

Evictions  in  Donegal,  470 ; — At  Derryreagh, 
Address  moved,  1487»  1505 

Galway  Contract.  The,  617,  618 

Macdonald.  Captain,  Outrage  on.  29 

Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  567 

Religious  Instruction  in  Gaols,  682 

Tramways  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  Com.  604 

Selwtn,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Cambridge  University 
Courts  ol  Justice  Building,  3R.  1683 

Setmkr,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  cl  4,  98 

Seymour,  Vice  Adm.  Sir  M.,  Devonport 

Dockyards.  The,  Res.  10 
Dundas.  Admiral.  Death  of,  522 
Navy  Estimates,  63,  088 

Seymour,  Mr.  H.  Danby,  Poole 

Army — Colonels,  Addresn  moved,  943 

East  India  (Civil  Service).  Leave.  667,  671  ; 

2R.  1051  ;  Com.  1660  ;  cZ.  I,  1671 
East  India  Council,  Leave.  645;  2R.  1024; 
Com  cl.  2.  1337,  1341  ;  clS,  Amend.  1342; 
Amend.  1346,  1350;  cl  10.  1354;  cl  11, 
1360:  cl  19.  13G3.  1306;  c/.  30.  1367;  cl 
43,  1369  ;  Consid.  cl  3,  Amend.  1048,  1650  ; 
d.  19,  1052 

[cont. 
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SKTifoim,  Mr.  H.  Danby-^conl. 

East  India  Loan,  Com.  Rei.  516 

Education  of  Doftitnto  Children,  Com.  mored 

for,  2U 
Harbours,  Com.  el.  10, 1411 

Setmoub,  Mr.  W.  Digby,  Southampton 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  Amend. 
661,  671 

SHAFTESBITBTy  Earl  of 

R;^god  Schools,  Betams  moT9d  for,  916, 919, 
938, 929 

Sebllbt,  Sir  J.  V.,  Westmiwier 

Affirmatioofl,  2R.  9t3 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sndbury  and  St  Al- 
bans), Com.  cl  3, 1187 ;  el  4, 1201 
Army  Estimates,  812 
Crayen  Hill,  Paddinrton,  8|0 
Customs  and  Inland  RoTenne,  Com.  eh  i,  281 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  dR.  466 
LoGomotiTes,  Com.  eh  II,  Amend.  974 

Shenffs  Courts  {Scotland)  (No.  3)  BiU, 

fl.lR.*646 

Shriwsbu£t,  Earl  of 
Na^— Iron-phited  Ships,  1068 

SiDVET,  Mr.  AM.  T.,  Staford 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  8R.  478 
Locomotives,  Com.  c/.  11,  976 

Sierra  Leone  Prevention^  Offencee  in  Ter- 

ritoriee  near,  Bill 
h  Com.  66 ;  SR.*  149 
c.lR.»968;  2R.*  1822 

Slanet,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Shrewsbury 

East  India  Council,  Com.  1829 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  Leate,  1688 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  el.  9,  1619 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Com.  eL  2, 1669 
Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.  1616 

Slave  Trade,  The, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  1421 ;— see 
"Nightingale"  Capture  of  the 

SuiTH,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  J.  If.  F.,  Ohatham 

Army  Estimates,  481,  484,  818  ;  Amend.  816, 

817,  819,  1476,  1605 
Dockyards,  The,  Res.  1, 11, 19 
Iron-plated  Ships,  686 
Navy  Estimates,  Z6,  69,  681,  639,  640,  622, 

687,  690 
Portsmouth,  Fortifications  at,  1467 
Rifles,  Whitworth  and  Enfield,  378 

SMirn,  Mr.  Augustus,  Truro 

Army  Estimates,  434 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  Adj.  moved,  1636 

Votes  on  account.  Res.  1614,  1616 
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Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Stockport 

Affirmations,  2R.  966 

East  India  (Civil  Service),  Com.  d,  2, 1674 

East  India  Council,  Com.  el,  3, 1346  ;  eh  19, 

1366 ;  el.  30,  1368;  Consid.  cl.  3, 1649  ;  el. 

10,  1662 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  Com. 

1371  id.  2, 1678  ;  Amend.  1679 
East  India  Loan,  Ck>m.  Res,  602 

SxiTH,  Mr.  Montague  E.,  Truro 

Affirmations,  2R.  966,  966 

Crown  Suits  Limitation,  Leave,  1684 

Smoke  Nuisance  (Scotland)  Ad  Amend- 

tnent  Bill, 
I.  Royal  Assent,  696 

Smollsttj  Mr.  P.  B.,  Dunbartonshire, 
East  India  Loan,  Com.  Res.  611 

Smyth,  Col.  J.  G.,  York  City 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudhury  and  St.  Al- 

hans).  Com.  d.  1,  867 
Gloucester  and  Wakefield  Writ,  1828 

Solicitob  Okkebal,  The  (Sir  W.  Ather- 
ton),  Durham  City 
Affirmations,  2R.  971 
Coinage  Offenoes,  Com.  d.  81,  986 
Criminal  Law  Consolidation,  470;  Res.  930, 

932 
Criminal  Proceedings  Oath  Relief,  Com.  978 
Crown  Suits  Limitation,  Leave,  1686 
Larceny,  &o.,  Com.  el.  4,  Amend.  934 
Malicious  Injuries  to  Property,  Com.  el,  13, 

934 
Offences   against  the   Person,  Com.  el.  20, 

Amend.  983    , 

SoMEBSBT,  Duke  of  (First  Lord  of  the 
Admiraliy), 
India— The  Navy,  1379 
Greenwich  Hospital,  2R.  902  ;  Re-com.  1228, 

1231 ;  eL  12,  1232  ;  Report  1387,  1300 
Naval  Reserve,  Papers  moved  for,  1647,  1660 
Navy,  Government  of  the,  3R.  908,  913 
Navy— Iron-plated  Ships,  1069,  1061, 1064 
Officers  of  Reserve  (Royal  Navy),  2R.  224, 
230 

Southern  Confederation, 
British  Subjedt,  e.  Eiplanation  (Lord  J.  Rus* 
sell),  246 ;— see  United  States 

South  Kensington  Museum, 
c.  Question  (Lord  W.  Graham),  1479 1  Expla^ 
nation  (Mr.  Lowe),  1646 

Spain, 

Moroeeo,  Affairs  of,  s,  Question  (Sir  R.  Peel), 

1527 
Protestant  Worship  in,  e.  Question  (Sir  R. 

Peel),  676  ;  Explanation  (Lord  J.  Russell), 

760 
St.  Domingo,  Cession  of,  /,  Observations  (Lord 

Brougham),  66 
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Speakeb,  The  (Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  Denison), 
Nottinghamshire,  N, 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolronoy,  1171 
Canada,  Reinforcements  for,  H85 
Charch  Kates  Abolition,  SR.  1300,  1332 
County  Voters  (Scotland),  Com.  598 
Customs  and  Inland  Reyenue,  Com.  83 
Dublin,  Registry  of  Dceds^OfBoe,  1424 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  2B. 

1028 
Erictions  at  Derryyeagh,  Address  moyed,  1505, 

1514 
Excise  and  Stamps,  Consid.c/.  15,  076 
Galway  Contract,  The,  245 
Gloucester  and  Wakefield  Writ,  1323 
Regent's  Park,  Lake  in  the,  632 
Suez  Canal,  The,  1450 
United  States— Privateering,  473;— Civil  War, 

763 
Votes  on  account,  Res.  1516 

Spenceb,  Earl 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Com.  add,  el,  834 

Sfooi7£R,  Mr.  R.,  Warwiclshire  N. 

Criminal  Proceedings  Oath  Relief,  2R.  603 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  82,  80 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  503 

Stanhope,  Mr.  J.  Banks,  Lincolnshire  JV. 
Administration  of  Justice,  1325 

Stanlet,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  King*s  Lynn 
Canadian  Volunteers  for  the  United  States,  632 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  Res.  .1431, 1437, 

1438 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Leave,  663 ;  2R. 

1042, 1045 
East  India  Council,  Com.  cl,  2,  1339;  cl.Z, 

1344,  1345,  1349;  c/.  10,  1353  ;  cl.  11, 1356, 

1357,  1361  ;  cl,  43,  1369 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  Com. 

1371 
East  India  Loan,  Com.  Res.  500 

Stanley  of  Aldeblet,  Lord  (Postmaster 
General) 

Dioceses,  Subdivision  of.  Report,  1547 
Galway  Contract,  The,  Papers  moved  for,  455, 

462 
Private  Bills— Standing  Orders,  1383 

Stansfeld,  Mr.  J.,  Halifax, 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  3R.  1316 

Stewart,  Mr.  A.,  Cambridge 
Criminal  Proceedings  Oath  Rolief,  Com,  977 

Stiklino,  Mr.  W.,  Perthshire 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  850  ;  cl,  4, 1195, 1205 

Stracey,  Sir  H.  J.,  Cheat  Yarmouth 

Civil  Service  Examinations,  Res.  1432 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  096 
Navy— The  Channel  Fleet,  1421 


Stratford  De  Rbdolzpfb,  Viscount 
Syria — ^Dnise  Prisoners  at  Beyrout,  236 
Turco-Persian  Frontier,  625 

SiTTART,  Col.  W.,  Bedford 
Industrial  Schools,  Com.  c/.  9,693;   el,  15, 
898 ;  r/.  18,  1373 

Supply, 

c,  1; 

Armtf  Estimates,  430 ;  Amend.  (Col.  Dickson), 
432 ;  Amend,  neg.  435,  778  ( VolufU^ers)  ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley),  794;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  813;  Amend.  (Sir  F.  Smith), 
816,  [A.  35,  N.  128,  M.  93]  818;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Childers),  ib„  [A.  59,  N.  92,  M.  33] 
819, 1475, 1586 ;  Amend.  (Col.  GUpin),  1593 ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  1594;  Amend.  (Col. 
Dickson),  1596,  [A.  50,  N.  147,  M.  97]  1605; 
Amend.  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  1606;  Amend, 
neg.  1609 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  II.  A  Bruce),  t5., 
[A.  49,  N.  54,  M.  5]  1611;  Amende  (Col. 
Gilpin),  [JL.  10,  N.  78,  M.  68];i612 

Civil  Service  Estimates^  1533;  A^j.  moved 
(Mr.  Aug.  Smith),  1536, [r.  p.,  A.  99,  N.  148, 
M.  49]  1544 

ExcUquer  Bills,  30 

Navy  Estimates,  30 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Lindsay), 
ib.,  [A.  30,  N.  66,  M.  36]  52;  A^j.  moved 
(Mr.  liindsay),  53 ;  Motion  neg.  55 ;  2nd 
Amend.  (Mr.  Lindsay),  56,  [A.  32,  N.  76^ 
M.  44]  59 ;  3rd  Amend.  (Mr.  Lindsay),  ib,, 
[A.  31,  N.  66,  M.  35]  65,  523 ;  4th  Amend. 
(Mr.  Lindsay),  538,  [A.  68,  N.  85,  M.  17] 
540,  622,  686 ;  5th  Amend.  (Mr.  Lindsay), 
689 ;  Amend,  neg.  690 

Packet  Service,  1682 

Syxes,  CoL  W.  H.,  Aberdeen  City 

Army  Estimates,  433 

China,  Afifairs  of.  Address  moved,  405 ;— Mr. 

Parkes'  Report,  841 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Leave,  666;  2R. 

1055 ;  Com.  1655;  el,  1,  1667;  cl.  2,  1671, 

1673 
East  India  Council,  Leave,  646;  2R.  1010; 

Com.  cl,  3,  1343,  1345;  d,  10,  1351,  1354; 

cl.   18,  1362;  cl,  30,  1367;  Contid.  a.  3, 

1649  ;  cl,  19,  1652 
East  India  (High  CourU  of  Jadioatnre),  2R. 

1030 
East  India  Loan,  Com.  Res.  518,  1005 
India— Re-organization  of  the  Army,  1461 
Navy  Estimates,  47,  55 

Syria, 
Affairs  of,  c.  Question  (Sir  J.  Fergusson),  473, 

1001 ;  Explanation  (Lord  J.  Rossell),  938 
Druse  Prisoners  at  Beyrout,  I.  Question  (Earl 

of  Carnarvon),  233 

Talbot,  Hon.  Capt.  W.  C,  Waterford  Co. 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  d,  4, 280 

Talbot,  Mr.  C.  R.  M.,  Olamoryanshire 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  Consid.  181 

Taunton,  Lord 
Private  BiUs^-Standing  Orders,  1388 
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27iame$  JSmhankment  Bill, 
c.*2R.  182 ;  Amend*  (Mr.  Cowper),  183  ; 
Explanation  (Mr.  Cowper),  373 

Thompson,  Mr.  H.  S.,  WkMy 

Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  e^.  1,866 

Harbours,  Com.  Amend.  1236,  12i5,  el.  i, 
Amend.  1240 ;  add.  cl.  1410 


ToLLEMAOHis,  Mr.  J.,  Cheshire,  S. 
Appropriation  of  Seats  (Sudbuiy  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  el  4, 1107 

IbU  Oaies,  Metropolitan, 
e.  Question  (BIr.  T.  Doncombe),  468 

2boley  Street^  Fire  in, 
e,  Question  (Mr.  Aid.  Salomons),  1647 


ToBABNSy  Mr.  E.|  CarrieJcfergui 
East  India  (Civil  SerTice),  2R.  1055 
East  India  Council,  Com.  cl.  3,  1346 ;  eh  10, 

1352;  e/.  11,  1356 
Bast  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  2R. 

1030 

Tramways  {Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill, 

c.  Com.  el,  0,  604  ; 
add,  cl  (Mr.  Butt),  605 

Tramways  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  3R.»  68 
1 1R.»  140 

I^ansfer  of  Stocks  and  Annuities  Bill, 

c.2R.»758;  8R.»  1160 
I IR.*  1216 

Teblawnt,  Sir  J.,  Tavistock 

Afilrmations,  2R.  058,  050,  073 

Church  Rates  Abolition,  468,  036;  3R.  1276 

Eden,  Major  (General,  Appointment  of,  760 

Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  cl,  20, 1623 

Nayy  Estimates,  56,  57 

New  Zealand,  Aflhirs  of.  Ret.  059 

Turkey, 
Pertian  FronHer^  I  Obserrations  ( Visot.  Strat- 
ford de  Redoliffe),  625 
Stdknn,  Death  of  the,  e,  1562 ;— see  Syria 

TuBKSR,  Mr.  J.  A.|  Manchester 

Army  Estimates,  803 

Enfield  Rifles,  Com,  moved  for,  1570 

2\tmer  Oallery,  The 
I  Question  (Lord  St.  Leonards),  1635 

TwEEDDALE,  Marquess  of, 
Cotton,  Cttltifation  of,  in  Indiai  350 


United  States,  The, 
Civil  Warint  c.  Question  (Mr.  Crawford),  631 ; 

Observations  (Col.  W.  Patten),  762 
Correspondence  presented,  c.  (Lord  J.  Russell), 

188 
Privateeringt  c.  Question  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster), 

471 ;  (Mr.  Uddell),  750  ;— see  Southern  Conr 

federation 

Upton,  Hon.  Gen.  G.  F.,  Antrim  Co, 
Army — Appointments  of  Colonels,  430  ;•— Re- 
cruiting and  Clothing,  1464 
Army  Estimates,  435 
County  Surreyors  (Ireland),  Com.  1213 

Vaccination  Bill, 

e.  1R.»  840  ;  2R.»  1272 

Valletobt,  Yiscoont,  Plymouth 

Army  Estimates,  788, 

India— OfiSoers  of  the  Navy,  1643 

Vance,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  1326 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  Consid.  181 ;  3R. 
467 

Vanstttabt,  Mr.  W.,  Windsor 

East  India  (Civil  Service),  Leave,  670  ;  2R. 

1032, 1045  ;  Com.  1664  ;  d,  1,  Amend.  1665  ; 

Amend.  1660 ;  el  2,  1671 ;  Preamble,  1675 
East  India  CounoU,  2R.   1010  ;  Com.  cl   3, 

1843, 1346  ;  cl  11,  Amend.  1355, 1361  ;  el 

27, 1366;  d,  30,  Amend.  1367;  Consid.  el 

3, 1640 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  Com. 

1370 ;   cl  2,  1676 ;   Amend.   1677 ;  d.   6, 

1681 
East  India  Loan,  468  ;  Com.  Res.  505 
India — Covenanted  Service,  Paper  moved  for, 

821 

Venetia, 
Stale  of  Siege,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Griffith),  185 

Yerneb,  Sir  W.,  Armagh  Co, 
Army  Estimates,  780 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Leave,  670 ;  Com. 

1657  ;  cl  1,  1660  ;  d.  2,  Amend.  1674 
East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  2R. 

1020 
India— Prize  Money.  187, 1251 
March  of  the  Guards  to  Guildford,  1561 
Portsmouth,  Fortifications  at,  1474 

Yebi^t,  Sir  H.,  Buckingham 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  BHQ 

Victor  Emmanuel  and  Louis  Napoleon,  In' 

terview  between 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Craufurd),  1002 

YiLLiERs,  Bt.  Hon.  G.  P.  (Ghief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Poor  Law  Board),  Wol- 
verhampton 
Casual  Poor,  1644 
Homeless  Poor,  1160 
Pauper  Children,  630 
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Vivian,  Mr.  BL  H.,  Gkmor^amhire 
fnaeld  mHai,  Oom.  moYod  for,  15^2,  1^71, 
1582 

Vohmteerif 
Exewrnon  Trips,  e,  Qnettion  (Col.  French), 

Vote  for,  c.  Question  (Sir  J.  Forgnsson),  760  ; 
Explanation  (Mr.  Gayley),  030 ; — aee  Supply 


Volunteers  Tolh  Exemption  {No,  2)  Bill, 
e.  3R.*  768 
L  1R.»  823 

Voters  {Ireland)  {M.  2)  Billy 
e,  IR .•  767  ;  3R.*  1322 ;  3R .•  1661 
L  1R.»  1636 

Totes  for  DisquaUJied  Candidates  Billf 
c.  2R.  1633 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Griffith),  16di 

Votes  on  Account, 

c.  Res.  (Mr.  Aug.  Smith),  1614;  Motion  neg. 
1616 

Wakefield  Writ, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  T.   Doncombe),  1060 ;  (Col. 
Smyth),  1323 

"Waloott,  Vice  Adm.  J.  E.,  Christchurch 

Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  Res.  620 

Dockyards,  The,  Res.  16 
.    Dnndas,  Admiral,  Death  of,  622 

Navies  of  England  and  France,  410,  423 

Navy  Estimates,  680 

Walpole,   Et.    Hon.   S.   H.,    Cambridge 
University 
Appropriation    of    Seats    (Sudbury    and    St. 

Albans),  Com.  cl.  3, 880 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Preamble,  1676 
Jersey  Courts,  2R.  1630 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B.,  Radnorshire 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Com.  el,  4,  120, 
126 

"Walter,  Mr.  J.,  Berkshire 

Affirmations,  2R.  061 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  Consid.  182 
Labourers'  Cottages,  Com.  cl,  0,  Amend.  1610, 
1620 

"Warner,  Mr.  E.,  Norwich 
Appropriation    of    Scats    (Sudbury    and    St. 
Albans),  Com.  864 

Watlington,  Mr.  J.  "W.  P.,  Essex,  8, 

Navy— Iron  Plated  Ships,  1170 

"Wensletdale,  Lord 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Com.  add,  el,  837; 
3R.  1224 

Wkstiiead,  Mr.  J.  P.  B.,  York  City 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  3R.  484 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  3R.  466 


Westminster  Improvements  Bill, 
L  3R.  078 

Whallet,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Peterhorou^h 

Industrial  Schools,  Com.  cL  0,  604;  c/.  16, 806; 

cl.  34,  1373 
Maynooth  College,  Com.  moved  for,  648,  668 
Religious  Instniotion  in  Gaols,  683 

Whitbread,  Mr.  S.  (Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty), Bedford 
Dockyards,  The,  Res,  22 
Navy  Estimates,  641,  622,  628,  687,  689 
Navy— The  "Hibemia,"  1421;— Tho  Chmnnel 
Fleet,  ib, 

"White,  Mr.  J,,  Brighton 

China,  Affairs  of.  Address  moved,  406 
East  India  Council,  Consid.  cl.  3,  1660 
Eden,  Major  General,  Appointment  ol^  772 
Navy  Estio»ates,  60 

White  Herring  Fisheries  {Scotland)  BiU, 
c.2R.»607 

Whiteside,  Et.  Hn.  J.,  Dublin  University 

Church  Rates  Abolition,  8R.  1818 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  Consid.  181 
East  India  (Civil  Service),  Leave,  660 
Galway  Contract,  The,  630 

WiCKLow,  Earl  of 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  3R.  016 
Monahan,  Chief  Justice,  087 

Williams,  Mr.  W.,  Lambeth 

Army  Estimates,  432,  811,814,  1475,  1505 

Aruiy^Excess  of  Military  Expenditure,  428 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  1636 

Harbours,  Com.  cl.  10,  1411 

London  Ooal  and  Wine  Duties,  Com.  1664, 1665; 

cl.  6,  Amend.  1560 
Navy  Estimates,  688,  680 
Religious  Instruction  in  Gaols,  684 

Willoughbt,  Sir  H.  P.,  Evesham 

Appropriation  of  Scats  (Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans), Com.  853 

Canada,  Reinforcements  for,  1486 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  1541 

Dockyards,  The,  Res.  17 

East  India  (Civil  Service),  Com.  1666;  cl.2, 
1673 

East  India  Council,  Com.  1328 

East  India  Council  and  High  Courts  of  Judica- 
ture (Salaries,  &c.),  Com.  Res.  1233 

East  India  (High  Courts  of  Judicature),  Com. 
cl.  2,  1677 

East  India  Loan,  Com.  1002 

London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Com.  cl.  5,  Amend. 
1560 

Navy  Estimates,  530 

Wilh  and  Domicile   of  British    SuhjecH 

Abroad,  Sec,  Bill, 
c.lR.»  1160;  2R.»1470 
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Wills  of  Perionalty   hy  Brituh  Subjects 

BiU, 
I,  3R.*  978 
€.1R.»  1066;  2R»  1479 

Windoiv  Cleaning y  ^e.,  Bill, 
C.3R.  1272;  Amend.  (Sir  F.  Goldsmid),  1273, 
[p.  q.,  A.  38,  N.  79,  M.  il]  1276 

Windtar  Suspended  Canonries  Bill 
c.lR.»1322 

WoDEHOiTSE,  LoED  (TJndor   Secretary  for 
Foreign  AfiPairs) 
OaToar,  Count,  Death  of,  624 
Syria — Druse  Prisoners  at  Beyrout,  239 
Turco-Persian  Frontier,  626 

Wood,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  C.  (Secretary  of  Stat^ 

for  India),  Halifax,  Sfc, 

East  India  (Ciyil  Service),  Leave,  652,  670, 

671.  1000  ;  2ft.  1055,  1057  ;  Com.  1662  ;  cl. 

1.  1667,  1608,  16G9,  1670,  1071  ;  c/.  2,  1672, 

1674;  Preamble,  1075 
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Wood,  Rt.  lion.  Sir  C— coiU. 

East  India  Council,  Leave,  633;  2R.  1014, 1026; 
Com.  1323 ;  cl.  2,  1335,  1339,  1341,  1342 ; 
el,  3,  1343,  1344,  1345,  1346,  1347,  1348. 
1349;  cl.  4,  1350  ;  cl.  10,  1352  ;  cl.  11,  1857, 
1359;  Amend.  1861;  cl  18,  1362;  cl,  19, 
1363,  1364,  1366;  c/.  30,  1367;  rf.3S,  136f ; 
cl.  43,  1369  ;  Consid.  cL  3,  1648,  1649 ;  cl  W), 
Amend.  1652 

East  India  (Ilif^h  Courts  of  Judicature),  Leave. 
647;  2R.  1027,  1031;  Com.  1370,  1371; 
cl.  2,  1677,  1678,  1679 ;  cl,  3,  1080 ;  cl  0. 
1681 

East  India  Loan,  468;  Com;  Res.  486,  519, 
1004, 1007 

India,  Civil  and  Military  Officers  in,  186  ; — 
Prize  Money,  187.  1251  ;— The  Navy,  374, 
375, 1644, 1647; — Commissions  in  the  Array, 
758; — Covenanted  Service,  Papers  moved  for, 
822;— Army  Medical  Branch,  999;— Courts 
in  the  Mofussil,  1071  ; — Brevet  Majorities 
1170  ; — Reorganization  of  the  Army,  1*63 

Wtld,  Mr.  J.,  Bodmin 

Armv  Estimates,  812 

"  CamiUa,"  Fate  of  the  Ship,  1250 


ERRATA. 

Page  195,  line  15  from  bottom,  for  **  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table  "  read  "  Correspondcnco  to  lie  or 

the  Table." 
Page  522,  line  28  from  bottom,  for  "  Sir  George  Seymour"  read  "  Sir  Miohoel  Seymour." 
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